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Annual Index to Periodicals^ 

^ yJlTH^the help of the. ANNUAL INDEX, •the student or writer .c»i 
easily ascertain in »fhat Periodicals he can read articlls on almost any 
sTH^e<’t ; and, as the more recent Magazines and Reviews are to* be found 
in Ahe newer as well as the old Public libraries, these mines of cmrent 
oiiglit need no longer remain unexplored on the shelves with siich a h.'fird> 
Key, issued at a price within the means of all. ^ * 

The ANNUAL INDEX is universally admitted to be the best work 
in its line ever piiblislied, and “ an absolutely intlispensable work of refert-ia e ” 
for Librarians, Booksellers, Journalists, Clergymen, and all Con~% 
tributors to the I.itcrature of our time. ^ 

The Fii-st. Second, Fourth, and l'’ifth Volumes, covering the yeaj|^R9o. 
1891, 1893, 1894, are still to he had at 5s. each; or 5s. 6d. l>ost free. 

The Sixth aiul subsctpicnt Volumes, being greatly enlarged and^elaborated, 
are issued at lOS. nett. 



rV'orWI., covering the year 1890. 

col oring the year 1891. 


5s. pep Volume; or 5s. 6d. post free. 


Voi.. III. ^ [Out of print] 

\’oc. IV., covering the yeai’ 1893. 


V\n.. V., Covering the ycar*i 1 <|^. 


10s. per Volume post free 

Voi.. \'I., covering the year 1895. 

Voi.. \’ 1 T., covering the year iSvh. 

Voi,. covering the year 1897 


-f 


\'oL. I.\., coicpngthe year 1898? 

^ % 

Voi . X., covering the year 1899. 4 


\'oi.. .XI., covering the year 1900. 

'Jm /•7't^^^ation ' 
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fNDEX'TO YOl. XXIH. OF REVIEW OF REWEW' 


Adam's niiry»^y Mark Twain, 378 / 

AUniinistraiive U.'paitrn«iUK and Reform, see (government Departments,etc. 
^Advertising: Pimlicity : the Nec'^^ity of the Age, *370 ^ 

'Afghanistan ; a Tule of Afghan Life, 87 
Afiica; 

The Destiny of Western Africa. 170 

'J'lie French Short! of Newf<>undlanrl in exi Irvngc for Gambia, 1x6 ^ 

SIavo Raids in Northern Nigeria^ 573 
Th..* Asliaini War, 

Kh-podition ug:un&|,y^he Somnlw, 2^4 
Wiiat remains l<r be /xplorerl. 5 > * 

'i he Traits .1^ Lh5i.Jrange Kieu Slate, the War, and the South Af.ican 
CKurM^n: 

T)i-fisttfi‘s,^iu 

The Inxasion of Cap? Colony, lu 
higiitingat Vlnb/oi^cin, ^^5 
Tils Hrilish Surreimers, (>a 
VengcaiKv as a Policy. 301 
'The I*rocla»watiob!4 of lA>rd Roberts, 1 * 

The Reiur^u oJf'Tn>iriQ\ prohibited in South Afiica, *ai> 

Hoino-Hunthig, t.ooiing.etc., 13, if>, n-^o, lao, 337 
<Atriespondence with Loid Kobeits on FAim-liurmng, etc., 154 
A fflnistiaii Kiiden\oui‘e. shot, 155. 5:;; 

Imprisonment of Mr. Cart'night, 4.S4, 

Ml. Dillon’s Animdnicni. 322 

• Starving Women atid Children, 222 , ‘5^6 
Oiir FA'iiienry, 455 

'I’eims of P..*ac? ou.ned by Loi'd Kiti hener t*» (len. Rotha, 3if)-32» . and 
Kejcclion of Mr. ( hainbjrlaitrs KsMsed Veisioii, 321-322 
<len. de Wet, 223, 322, 371, 46J 
• < fcn. Iloth.i, 2.'3, 

The liner Prisoners'.it St. Helen.*, 454 
T’lie Ho.ts, Ox, 268, 457 
'The Free State Boer, 457 *• 

I'he Boers of the Koinaii Empiie, 37.) 

'riu* Natives, 165 

Paul Ki ugci in Knrc'^, xq. x8, 47. ir8, 164 
Interview with Paul Kruger, 267 

Dr. Leyds, 333, 458 ■ 

Ml. Merriinay’s Meetings, 

lean d»: Hlocn’s'I’heones ainl PrtipUcuics, 271, 367, 472 
Pn» Boers, 524, 537, 5*59 
^'hc King and South Africa, 140 
Lord Milnor, 434, 59* 

Liprd Kitchener, aa/.* 

Some Corrections, 61 

Menu. Mciie, Tcksl, Upliaisin. 403 

*J'iiv Headache after the Debancli, 473, 537 

Astounding Kevelations. 555 

I'he War as an Object lassson. 3^ 

Military la^sson5 of the Wai, 307 

T'he Boer Coinitiandu System, 55H 

Army Reform, see under Army 

<'ost of the War, see under Finance ,Budget) 

The Kimberley Compound. 372 
Thu Cape’s Misin.in.igcment, 271 
The Kconomic Future of the 'J’r.nisva.xl. 165 
Fi deration b^foic Settlement, 16A 
S*‘ttf^iiicnt, 557 

4'li]; Diliik Qiieslieii in Johannesburg, 533 
Maps, II, 434 V 

Books jii South j’Vic.i nnd the War, 04. y >.*\ 402, 403 

• Otlitrr KeferenCiTS, ko-13, xA-x8. 33, Ai, 1x8, 120, 123, 137, t4t, 16^, x66, 

3i^p-3i3, 252, a<i8, 371, 3193-*^. 326. 33®» 361, 4»3-437» 430, 473. 52i- 
, 5^8. S34 *• 

Agiiin.ildo captured, 331 

Alaska: The Botindaiy Question, 421 

AIcKundm, Queen, 

<'haracte» Sketch (illus.'Tutcd), 231 
Other Reference. 358 
Alfred, King, 299 

Anna Lombard, (Novel', by Vicfotii Cioss, 595 ^ 

Antarctic Exploration, 297 

Arcbitvctiiral Review reviewed, *)8 

Argosy reviewed, 50, 261 

Argyll, Duke of, (M2ii\Ai<! of Lorn?-, 162 

Armour, Phil, (with portrait), X74 

Armies: 

Troops from New Zealand for South Afiica, x 4 
Military Criticism of the War in South Africa, sec under Africa 
T^e R^l I^^oiis of the W^r, 367 ^ ' 

The Hague Convention and the»RiiK-« ofWar, 3^ 

Army Reform Schemes' 157, 208. 273, 368, 456 
Mr. Bi'odrtck's iToposals, 3a<., 366, 4^7, 456, 536 
^le Jdardof Stn^'fgth lot the Army, 566 
. Soiiscrlsiion, 157, 427 

^ The Boor CommandenSystem adapted to British Soil, 558 
*^rhe British Officer, 196 
The ArmyfMedical Question, 273 
M. Bloch ; Khe Corrupter of the Army, 27X 
The War (lorris^iident, 167 

Tbr. jtinias ia Qiina^ se4 under China ' 


* 

Art: 

The M.\sti*rpicce Pnrtfi>lio!i jnu*;tratcd\ 96, 175. 352, 418, 468 
Millet’s “ Aiigelus," 27^4 
All in the Mag.i/invs, 98, 20;, 4(^4. 4^10, 50^^, fiu4 
Art KuMer Anmi.d reviewed, 41.6 . ^ • 

Art Journal reviewed, 98, 304, 508, 6 l>4 •- 

Artist reviewv'd, 004 
Ashanli, see under Afiica 
Asia (see .dso (..liina, etc.': 

Can Kuropc influence Asia? 162 
Asmtic Quirterly reviewed, 70 
Astronomy : M.irs, 373 
Atlantic Monthly leviewed, 3(12, ^6-. 

Ausiialasu isce ,dso New Zealand): v 
The Commonwe dth of Austi.alu : 

C'liar.iUer Sketch, (with m.ip and iiliJstinti«m-. . 73 
Maps. 20, 7.| 

‘I’lie Fiisl Feileral Cabinet, 422 

Til? Fivsi Fcileral C'abinct *, Porlraiv*', 17, ^ > 

Th.‘Win Id's Welcome, 570 

“ AusiruLi<4.i ()ld aiul Now,’* by J. tJ.atf ui <*io*, 3 »8 
Old Age JViisions, 58, 4^5 J 

AusMali.!! I 

i'll*! Cuniinonw'caUli of Austt.ilia, see iind?i .A^^tr.d isLi 
l!lii->trafioiis, 2 8, 26 2-3, 32 




M.lps, 20, 

The Aiistr.diiuis ; a .Sterile Race, 

Aiistii 1 Hiiiigaiy ; 

riie l'/?chs.ind the Ocmi.ins, «20 

I'lie AusLiuii Alps, etc , .is a HeaUli Resort .il ^i&tr.aed\ ^3. S^t 

o '• 

Ikei : Arsenical P*iis<inlng, n> 

BcVint, Sir W.ilter, 3(>8 
lieveiedgc, Sen.il*>r, 

Bible and Biblical Crnirism . 

The TweiuiHh CiMitury Xej,v IVst.imcnl, 91 
Anoilr.T Edition of Si. I.uk*. 471 , 

'I’lu* Bible Book.s foi tlie llaiiiis, c ci>c: 

Biitli'K.ite, 466 

Biilhplai'es of Otir F.niincni Mon. 371 

Bisiimirk, Pjince, .and Ills I.ovc l.jliers, 4 .8 

Biss, ('apt 11 . IJ., 4o«> • 

Blackwoods Afag.i/Lic teviewed, f)*», 7*1, 177, 274, -8-*, 374, 388, 471^ 

48?. s8> 

BUkIj. J*Mii de, on (he War in South Afiic.i, cu., 271, 4O7. 47-» 

Blow it/, M. dc, 171 

BogolepolT. M., As.s.’issiii.iiion of, '*30 

BoloUtfT, lV«>f. Basil B., Characu-r .Sketch h\ Prof. Drioff, 442 
l^iook of the Month: 


' Cities and t jtuens,’* by Aa'Wj of A t'oloiiy of Meicy,’* 2 tt 
T.il? of Hugh C. K. Cluld.-rsJ’* by Cieut.-ColoncI ,S. Childers (with 
po. trail), 3*H 
** Newest Kngl.iml,** by IL T). l.Ioyd, 4><i, 

** Life of Mrs, Lynn Linton,’* by (*. S. Lay'ard illustrated , 5 )ti 
Amu l4imbai'd,’* by Victoii 1 <*ios ,^^5 
Book nun reviewed, cj8 ' 

XUsAouti )Aiii*‘ric.'t) icviewed, 167 ^ 

Books, New Publications, 86-i>4, ti/t 2 A-joa, 3(>8'404, 5>>8-6o2 
Bootli, (iensr.d, 5(^5 * 

Botha, (ven., 223, 3x9 
Biilish Ability, 371 

British Kmpiie, see Colonics and the Kmpire . 

Broadhiirst, Henry, Autobiogrtphi* al, 6*x> 1 

Brodiick, W. St. J. F., 

Mis Army Reform Proposals, see under Army 
On ihe i^AWv/tiv uiul the War in South Africa, 5154 

Budget, see under Finance 
PiiflTalo E xhibition. 530, 5s<^ 

Bull, Ole, nnrl ilic Cominemor.ition in Norway with portrai. , 448 
Billow, Count v«)n, 18, 30 
By^Klcciions, sin* under KLcioial 

Canada: 

France and Newftxundland, xi6 
'J’bv Alaskan Boundary, 421 

Th** Mineral Wealth of the Pacific North-Wcsl, 361 
Csiiuil tlirougloCcntral Aineiica, scw* Nicaragua 
^ Cai>y^ ilony, set* under Africa 
Cariiegia, Andrew, 

The Best Use of Great Wealth, 343 
, On BiitUh Peswraisni, 563 
Other Reference*^, aug, 363 

Cartw'nght, ABwrt, and His Impnsonmetit, 4S4 iwith portiah', 53; 

Cassell’s Magazine reviewed, 56, 80. 257, 379, 386 

i'assi.!r*s Magazine rt*view’ed, 7A, sAlS, ^4, 362^ 386. 488, 584 

Celtic l.r^Agu.'xge and lateiatarc : Shall th.3 Gael siimvel’ by T O^lonncn, 

,448 ^ 

C et.sus, see Population 

Century Ml^;JKUle revievv*!d, 5$, 362, a86, 354, 356, 375, 392, 486, Sii8, 586 ^ 
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^lUcibwUln, ^bur, «. the 

xtbambfitloin* 

' Mr, Elbe end ^*l^• Chamberii^i 14 

The Ctukoiberlain Compamea, x6» 393 * 

Mr. Chamberlfttd end Old Ajze PenuoDS, 51^ 516 

On the ^nth African War, «6 

On the Peace Negotiations in South Af. ica, 2 ^ 3 ^^ 

Ot^r Reibrences, 974, 596 

Cliariicter Sketches :f /< , 

The Commonwealth of Australia (with map and illustratums}# 05 
, King Edwaitl VII. (illustnxted), 239 
Otuft^ppe Verdi (with portrait), 144 

S ueen Alexandra (illustrated), sjt 

Ishnp Ingram (with^rtrait). 335 * 

Don Paolo Miraglxa-Uullotti, by D. V.^ (with portrait), 341 
Count L. Tchstoy, by K. K. C. Long '.illustrated), 433, 537 
Prof. B. B. Bolotoff, by Prof. N. Odoff, 44a 
Childers, Hugh C. E., and the^** by Lieut.>Col. S. Childers (a*ith 

portrait), 394 
Children: 

Leipug and the Care of Illegitimute Children, 393 
An Eibical Birth-Rate, 466 
China: _ 

The Criids in Cti na ; 

The Armies in China. ^ 

Atrocities and LouAig by the Allied Tron{A, 3i, 43, 46,1x8,372, 283, 528 
Indemnities for DaiX^ige by Boxers, 354, 419, 4O7 ^ 

Tim Ang1o>(*eriiinn agreement, 333 
Return vt Count Ww ilersee, 539 
Sir Robert Hart's Vtews, 46, 159, 460 
Mark T««ain and the MisMonaWes, 354, 467 
Missionary Martyrs, 503 

Other ReMrences,^3i, 33, 118, 133, 2x8, 353, 323-326, 332. 4iv4*‘» 

RtisM^anl h^fcliiiri^j 334 420 
Chmese Finance, 566/ 

Chinese Magic, 474 
Books on China, 503, 6ot 

The CliinesA'Crisis ironi Within: As thu Chinese see Us, 6ox 
China, I>owager>Kin press of, 363 
Chivulp* > Islt dying out? 574 

Christian Endeayburer shot in South Africa, X55, 554 
Church and Christianity ; 

Christianity in the Ninetoenth Century, 48 
To the Person hitting iti Daikitess, by Maik Twain, 254, 467 
Count Totstoy'siJiidictiiieiit of Christianity, 4O3 
Church and nisseut in Conference, 465 
Nonconformists, see Nonconformists 
Church of England: 

How to govern the Church. 369 
Church and Uisseiit in Conference, 465 
Church Qu-irierly Review re.i^wed, 465 
Churchill, Winston, 538 

cities and Ciiizcns by author of ** A Colony of Mercy,'* 29s, 506 
Claike, Sir Andrew, 170 
Co^: 

Co:d Strike threMenrd, 437 ^ ^ 

Coal I'ax Debate, 528 ^ 

Coal-Heavmg as a Fine Art, 46a 

ColonUs and the Empire (st^e also England and the English People, etc.): 

•• Our Empire; Past and Pfeseiit/f 599 
Businesslike InmAriaiUin, 358 ^ 

A Good Word for the J.tttre Knpander, 56 
Bernard^ Sliaw's Praphwci^.s, 164 

Federation of the KiigUsh-Speakirfg Race. 142 ^ 

The War in South Africa, seXIhnd^ Africi 
The Australian Commonwealth, s^e under Au^tr.nlasia 
T'be Tour of the Duke and J>uchess of Cornwall and V'ork, see Cornwall 
and York (Duke and Duchess of) 

Condiiioi^ of the People: 

The Nt,w Industrial Kevoludon, 50 

Old Age Pensions, see Insurance (National) 

PamiW Budgets, 373, 471 
Tlxe i^st-End and Its People (illustrated^ 398 
The King and^ihe Conditiou «if the People, 143 
** Cities mid Citizens," 291, 506 
Conservative Review reviewed, i6r 
Consumption : The Salt Cure. 370 
Contemporary Review reviewed, at, 43, 47, ^3, 55, 

177, a6x, 36a, 37<^ 371, 872, 380, 360, 364, 369, 3IX, 

57® . .St ' r*i'' 

Contents of PeriodfqpU, 98>xoS, aaz-ara, 334-3x4^ ^1^4x6, 50^-520, 6o4>6r4 
Corea, see Korea 

Unmfaill Magazine i«viewed, 54, 64, i6a, 163, a68, 376, 3^*7, 373, 379, 38^ 
467, 471, 473. 484» SSQ. 57^ ^ r S * 

Cornwall and York, Duke and Duchessof, and Their Visit to Australia and 
the Colonies: 

Postcards as Links of Empire, 63, 295, 379, 43X, 475, 467, $68 ^ 

Other References, sz6, era, 338, 529 
Correspondence Club, 07, xdg, 314, 357, 465, 571 
Cosmopolitaix^review^, 383, 3^, 363, 558, 562, 566 
Cosmopolitanism and Nationalism, 357 

Counties of Eminent Men, 3^1 e 

Counfrx Holidays f^OtyDwellen, 55Z ' 

Counfy Council of London: r 

The Election, z^t, aaS, 338, 359 
Morals for Politicians, 339 


60. 68, 156, i6e, 162, 
45 <^. 455 . 477 > 5 ^ 4 . 


Ciragtpton'e ' Magerime gly 

OlM, Wai^il 349 
Creighton, Bishop, teo, Z09 
^rixne: 

^kThe Midotaur of Bjs’Hii, tg 
^Organised Vice in New York, edg 
^Crisis reviewed, 178 * 

Cromwell, Oliver, 999 

Crosses (Victoria ** Anna Lombard/* 595 

Ciirzon, Lord, and Che Indian Memorial to the Queen, 355 

C^les and Motorain 1900, 60 

D dly News, see uxf^^ JoumalUm. 

Diiry: for December, 9; for January, 122 : for Fe|naxary, 359; for March, 
332; for April. 430; lor May, 534 * L. 

Diciionary of the Enj^lish Languag.s edited by Dr. ul|pr^y, 

Dillon, John, and His South African Amendment, 322 # 

Dome reviewed, 59 v 

Doyle, Dr. Conan, and the Boer Commando System, 558 
)>rei,s: The M. H. C. A. and Kaiioiiul Dress, 79# « 

Dublin Review reviewed, 6z 

Dudgeon's (Dr. R. £.) '* Prolongation of LifV 84^ 

h^ist I.»oi\don Antiquities reviewed, 956 
Kusterii Counties Magazine revi ‘wed, 356 
Economic Journal reviewed, 376 
Kdinbuigh Review rev ewed, 179, 486 
Edison^ Thomas, 261 
bkliication: 

Queen t\ Cockerton, 18 
The Kduc-ition Crisis, 560 
Sir Chis. Elliott's Proposals, ^60 
Edward Vil., King, 

Character Sketch dlliistru(cd\ lay 
An American 'J'libuto. 3^4 
His Marrligo Contnici, 3.^3 

The PrfK.lainatioi>, 114 ^ 

Opening of P.irlt iiii.Mii by t'.io King, ate, 2x9 Jlluwrated^ 934'3Z5 
*J ne ('nil List, 319 3^0 

His Visit to the Eiiip.ois Fjcdjrick, ztS 4 

Other R<. 1 erences, 1x4, 219, aCi, 327, 353 
Electonil: 

By-Elect'ofie, ss. 23a. 332, 5^7. Sa8, 534 

Lane.(share (HlackpHiT, 23 .> 

I,ancishiro (Stretfo'.d^, 232 
Maidstone, 333 
Moniiiouth, 538, 5J4 

Oswestry, 534 ' 

Saffron Waldjn, 5a;, 534 « 

Lady Jcune on the (.ener.d Flecii m. 5a 
Ellis, J., uiid Mr. Chuinbcilaui, 15 

Empire Review revisued, 355, 363, jja, 457. 475. 55}. S 73 

Engiiwcring Maguine revijAed, 74, iSo, 284, 361, 386, 458, 488, 584 
England and the Englisli IVopL; 

Wilt England lust the Cenitiiy? 47 
P^ugland in the New ('eiitiiry. 48 
Tile Future of Anglo*S.'ix inisiii, 49 

(Government DepariuKsnts, i, .vernmeiit I )epartn[iuntS(y Army, Navy 

The British Empire, see Colon es and the Empire 

What England ought to do, 26S 

Britain's Peril, 556 

British Pessimism, 563-564 fj. 

** Smart" Society, 275 
Mannerly l.oiidon, 46 
Women, see Womtqi 

English Dictionary editedsb/ Dr. Murray, 466 
English History : 

King Alfred, 399 
Oliver Cruinwcll, 299 

English-Spe.iking Race, Fcd.:ratioii uf, 141 
Etude reviewed, 68 
Kxlnbi ion at Buflalo, 530, 556 
Exhibition at Glasgow, 439, 

Fi^niily Budgets, 373* 47 *> 5 S 9 
g Feilden's Magazine reviewed, 170, x8j 
Fi^iion of the I^ast Century, 172 
' Finance: 

The New Civil List, 319-230 
The Budget, 326-327 
The New Tax.;s, 436, 443. 53 
Cabinet Ministt*rs and the Stock Exchange. t5 
The Chumberhiin Ccunpam.is, iC, {3j 
American Competition, 363 
* wgj^ommercial Supremacy, 264 
British P^siniism, 563-564 * 

The New Industrial Revolution, 50 * 

Tim Inteliectualiring of Cummercd, 52 . . • t 

1 . Pierpont Morgan and tlie Leyland Line of Sw imshira. 545?''“ 

The Great Lakes of Americ'i ^ s the Economic t^ntiv of thu World, 3o^ 
The CSreaC Iron and Steel Trust In America, 338, 343 0^ 

Are Trusts bctic^cial f 561 
Panic in Wall Street, 531 
.Will the New World buy up the Old? 545 
Russia and'the Untteil States, 339 
M. dif witte and Industrial Russia, 266, 364 - 
Chinese Finance, 566 


# 
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Fbl&d, M}, 4 aBj ^575 

Ffaoi'* (J^n) •' raiMaplw of tioi>|«»lty,” 8i 
Fint Kflotte of Eminent Men, 174 
rtitieriM pitFttte : Fnnee and Nnwfouadland, 116 
Sitebatt, fbM. W. H.. on War, W • 

Fora^ia mm IntarnatioaBl AAun, ForeiRn Policy, etc. t 
Jotcmaaonal AtUtntion, etc., see u^der Peace 
Creighton on IntenuttionaUsia, 16^ 

The InKmatmoal UnioD, 497 

German Hatred of England, 373, 374 

France and Russia, 499 

England and Russia, 943 

The Powers and China, see under China 

Italy and the Triple Alliance,' 439 

The FututnoPlfce T.iple Alliance, 573 ' 

The Cnited iteatiM dnd England and an Isthmian Canal, see Nicaragua Canal 
An Atfllo'American Alliance, 361 
Fortnightly Review; a Retrospect, 47 

Fortnightly Review revkjsred, 46, 47, 57, 66 , 156, 157, 158,15 1, 160, 161, 165, 
168, tSo, 9 j 8 , 379. 335 . 353 . 359 . 368, 379, 374. 37s, 384. 436. 453 . 460. 478 . 
480, 48a. s6o, s;6. S8t, 588 

Forum reviewed, 55, 73.163, 183, ,383, 353, 366, 367, 385, 488, 585 
Fowler, Sir H. H., ss?. 
traspa : 

Fiance and Newfoundland, ri6 
FraiiceAind Russia, 433 
Women and State Education, ,,73 
Frederick, Empress, see Germany ^Empreits Frederick of) 

FitF Churches, see Nonconformists 

S *‘r,;iich Magazines reviewed, 56, 76, 77, 78, 73.81, 98, 146, 183, 164, ifi8, 181, 
j86, 187, 300 , 357, 370, 374, 380, 386. zHt, 388, 333, 356, 381, 389. 390, 436, 
473 , 4 W. 4 'JO. 49 *. 49 *. S08, 558 , 366, s 80 , 587, 588, 604 
roiide (Newspaper), 173 

lambia, see under Africa 
^ '"man’s Magazine reviewed. 51, x6j, 375 
Gee,,, mdiinal Journal reviewed, ssh 
tieorge, Henry, 336 

German Magazines reviewed, 80, 188, 330, 391, 493, 589 
Germany and Prussia: 

Count von Bnlow, >8, 39 

Germany and the Armed Peace, 56 * 

Is Germany the Devil ? 373 

Will Germ.any fan 7 374 

German Ihatred of England, 373, 374 

The Anglo-German Agreement, see under China 

Berlin and its Governme’'t, 360 

Bicentenary of the PrusslNjfMonarchy. 116 

l,eipzig and the Care of Illegitimate Children, 393 


PAie Colony of Mercy at Bethel,-506 
Kais.*r’s Avenue of Statue^ 4^4 
'iJ'''Sternberg Case, 19 
T'^aiy, Em^purur William 11 . 1 
Kaiser in England, rii, 3 


. of, 

. s«5 


^tack on the Kaiser, 333 
ns Speeches on the (lerman Empire, etc., 333, 438 
■ is Hobbies. 573 
ifSti 
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/lis Avenue of Statues, 464 
Germany, Empress Frederick of, 318 
t^braltar and its Docks, 324 
klrl’s Realm reviewed, 56, 87, 366, 483, 5S3 
Gladstone^ W, Fk, 459 

Glasgow F.xhibition, 439, 530 (illustrated), 55X 
Goon Words reviewed, 74, 183, 199, 961, 473, 304 

(iovernment Departments and Administrativs Reform (ses also Army, 
iRivy): 

Demands for Reform, 54 (' 

Efficiency and EiiQlire, 403 
Grand’s (Sarah) “ Babs Uie Impossible,” sot 
Great Men and Their Counties, 371 
Great Thoughts reviewed, xto 
G rey, Lord, and the Liquor Traffic, 533 
Grey's (J, Grattan) “ Australasii," 31^ 

Haggard, Rider, 504 

Hague Ciinvenlioii, etc., see under Peace 
Haira, A. G., War Correspondent, 60, 167, 196 
Hamilton’s (Dr. Lilias) “ A Vizier’s Daugliter,” 87 
Marmswortn, Alfred, ifiB 
Harmsworth Magazine reviews.^ 3 ^*' 4 ^* 

Hnnier's Magazine reviewed, sSt >38. 360, 376 . 378, 467, 487, 558 

Harris, Frank, 505 

Harrison, Benjamin, 356, 361 

ftlaiTsson, Frederic, on America, 367 

Hart, Sir Robert, on China, 46,153, 460 
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THE PHOOHESS OF THE UlOpliD. 


> LONDON, Jan. i, 1901. 

“The incoming of the Twentieth 
Century has been accompanied by 
Die New Century, mm-], more evidence of self-con- 

, sciousness on the part of the human 

race than wa? visible at the beginning of any previous 
century. The papers have been full of meditations 
upon the' past and- speculation as to the future. The 
Americans, as usual, when they have set about doing 
a, 'big thing, have done it in much greater style than 
any of the other nations. The ingenious idea occurred 
to an American citizen of collecting wishes for the Ne^v 
Year from all the notables of the world, and having them ■ 
read simultaneously at watch-night services all over the 
Union. Thanks to the kind go-operation of American 
Ambassadors, many crowned heads contributed to. 
this collection, wl^ich is unique in the history of the 
world. In this country tlfe fcisk was left to the news¬ 
paper editors, who did their b^jt^ but who cannot be 
said to have e-vtracted much material of importance 
from those whose wits they laid under contribu¬ 
tion. On the whole, it is evident that the more 
thoughtful in Great Britain are inclined to take <a 
somewhat sombre view as to the future of their 
country.* The heaping up of responsibilities, the 
increasing of taxation, the addition to debt, are all 
of evil omen for the success of our countrymen in 
the struggle for existence which promises to be much 
more keen than in the century which has just closed. 

• * It will be regarded as a paradox, 

Joh^Bu}! but it is probably true, that the chief 
FooUA Vfrgin. element of hope as to the future of 
our nation lies precisely in the dark¬ 
ness which at present overshadows us. The chief 
dUiicultv that we have to contend with is the apathy 


and indifference and general stolid fat-headed con- 
tentedness of our people. Trade has been gooti for 
some time past, and they have lulled themselves 
into the conviction that as it is, so it will be. Nothing 
will rouse John Bull from this dangerous delusion 
but the sharp pinch of adversity and the purifying 
influence of disaster. The danger is that the 
awakening may come too late, and that we ^ay 
discover, like the foolish virgins who had no 
oil in their lamps, that we have overslept our¬ 
selves, and that the day of grace is past. When 
the foolish virgin is sleeping, her only chance of being 
roused betimes is a copious ,application of a douche 
of very cold water or the rattling peal of a thunder¬ 
clap. Neither is agreeable, but either or both are 
infinitely preferable to the comfortable sleep which 
ends after the door has been shut. 

At the present we have defeat and 
The omy Way disaster enough to compel reflection. 
Salvation. but there is little sign yet that we 
have had sufficient chastening to 
bring us into that valley of humiliation through whic|t 
lies the road to salvation. There are few sij^s of 
that national repentance which must precede any real 
national revival. The sense of sin is conspicuous 
chiefly by its absence, and the only tope of the first 
puck ^^‘an uneasy conscience is in the somewhat 
savage readiness of many to pillory and stone ^pse 
whb testify against national unrighteousness, and J^ead 
for a return to the elementary principles of morality 
in oUr relations to our fellows. Until the ethi¬ 
cal sense of the nation is sufficiently aroused to . 
realise that it is a crime to slay our fellow-men, except 
in the very last resort, when Arbitration has been 
tried and failed, we need not anticipate much 
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Wntmimter CatriU.] 


In the Brier-Patdi. 

" J’v suis ” all light; but I'mtianged if I know about the ' Res'i 


imjprpvcment either in our religious or national life. 
H’e affect to marvel at the Italian brigands who went 
to mass before undertaking a fomy of inurtler and 
pillage; but we are doing exactly the same tiling 
ourselves on an Imperial scale. 

The Free Church Federation of 
The Free Church England is celebrating the incoming 
Mission. of tho Century by the organisa¬ 
tion of a reli^icjus mission on a scale; 
hitherto unattempted Jiy the Nonconformists of 
England. The various religious denominatitms are 
combining in a united e^ort to promote a religious 
revival. One is naturally loth to discourage any sucli 
attempt, but considering that the Free Churches will 
base their appeal to the conscience of the individual on 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures, it is amazing that 
few of them seem to have remembered one of the 
most familiaf passages in the Holy Book. In the 


consent of many leaders in the Free 
Churches, imbruing our lumds in the 
blood of dter Brotlier Baers, and creat¬ 
ing widdlvs^ and orphans with lall the 
resources of our civilisation. 

The way of tlie trans- 
TheWar gressftr is hard. The 

that was “over.” history of •last month 

has been a long re¬ 
cord of almost unchequered disaster. 
It was a cruel suiprise to those- 
who had indulged in tjje absurd 
delusion Aat the \Var was over, 
merely because Lord Roberts said 
so, to find that the Boers, so far 
from having been reduced to a 
few marauding bands, were capable 
of taking the offunsive in almost 
Es,.- every part of the territory said to 

be conquered. (Icneral Botha, who, 
with tlie greater {lart of the Boer artillery, is 
in uuiiuestioned control of the Northern Trans¬ 
vaal, has presented the nation with if New Year’s 
gift in the shajie of the capture of the post of 
Helvetia, where after fifty men -bad been killed and 
wounded, two hundred surrendered themselves as 
prisoners of war. In the immediate neiglibourhood 
of JVetoria, General DeJarey surprised and defeated 
General Clements at Nooitgedacht, storming the posi¬ 
tion held by the Northumberland F’usiliers on the top 
of a hill, and making over 500 prisoners. But the 
chief interest of the campaign centred in the opera¬ 
tions of l)e Wet. 'I'haft ubiquitous General, who is the 
greatest military genius that the war has ;^oduced, 
even in the opinion of the •British man in the street,' 
made a bold defence of the Orange River for the 
jiurpose of covering the invasion of the Cape Colony. 
He signalised his November campaign by capturing 


fijrst chapter of I.saiah, the prophet s])oke plainly 
upon%he subject, W’hen speaking in the ' name 
of Jehovah, he said, “ When ye spread forth 
yowr ])ands, I will hide mine eyes from you, 
yea, when ye make many prayers I will not 
hear. Your ha^ds are full of blood.* yo*i, 

make you clean; put away the evil of your doings 
from before -mine eyes; cease to do evij; learn *10 
do^well; seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge 
the fatherless, plead for the widow.” We have pro- 
.gressed a good deal since the days of the Prophet 
Isaiah, for now,* instead of ceasing to do evil and 
caring for the fatherless and the widow, we are 
strenuously, as a nation, with the hearty aid and 


Dewetsdorp and taking 700 odd prisoners. He then 
effectually' diverted the attention of General Knox 
and the British troops whtf were following him while 
he retreated to Thaba Nchu, where, finding* himself 
in a tight place, he astonished and confoundetl his 
adversaries by what has been described as the most 
brilliant military feat of the war, by forcing his way at 
a gallop in open order thrpugh'^ra pass which the 
British troops in vain endeavoured to clbse.* 

While these operations were going 
The Invasion on in the Republics, the startling 
Cifho Colony. «ews reached this country that two 
Boer armies, each a.odo strong, well 
provided with provisions and plenty of cartridges, had 




irivaded Cape Cqjony by {wshing south past the great 
railway junctions of De Aar and Naauwpoort t<> 
Graaf Reindt and Cradoct. Of course the news was 
accompanied by the annoulicement that tliey would 
be cut and soon captured, .but at the moment of 
writing they have penetnifed further than any point 
reached by the Boers at the beginning of the war. 
In the presence of this astounding development, the 
correspondents were compelled to admit that the 
stories with ^hiclk the British ])ublic has been fed 
were, in plairr English, downright lies. But all the 
cruel disillusions whi<'h have followed each other in 
rapid succession have not surreeded in winning the 
credulous public 


j^ountry round Kroonstad within sixty miles it is 
said there is not a farmhouse left standing, apd the 
burghers who are still left haw no alternative Init to 
fight or die. In those circumstatu'es, ad wag natural 
to any white men, 4 licy have ekt ted to fight. * It is 
e.stimated that there are from 10,900 to 15,000 such* 
men in the field. Foreigners liave disappeared, and 
were never of «nuch use, excepting for the evidence 
which their unpaid enthusiasm ^vtfordecl as to the 
ri-nlity of thi^ justice of the cause of the burghers. 
The accompanying rough diagram, ^hk:h is repro- 
(lured from the Speaker, w-ill afford the reader a good 
g.-neral idea as to the nature? of the ojierations since 

the war was oflici- 


from its favourite 
diet. The fact 
is that the Boers 
are a much in<»e 
disciplined ftnd 
effective fighting 
force to-day than 
they wer^ at the 
beginning Rf the 
war. When the 
burghers firBt 
turned out to 
repel an antici- 
[lated attack upon 
their country, 
they fared forth in 
hAppy-go-lucky 
fashion, each cop- 
mando going as 
it pleased, an^j 
each man in each 
com.mando being 
a law unto him¬ 



Rfprviluictifrom the '* Speakrr."^ 


ally declared to 
be at an end. 

Why 

we are beftig 
Beaten. 

’File niaj), • how¬ 
ever faulty, shows , 
clearly enough I 
that we are not 
attempting to hold 
the Republics. All 
that w'e are doing 
is to attemiit to 
hold the long lines 
of railway which ^ 
traverse the Re¬ 
publics from end 
to end. The sta¬ 
tions occupied by 
British garrisons 
represent the only 
fragments of Boer 


self. If it 

pleased the individual burgher to fight, he fought: if 
it did not please him, he stayed away. 'No ('lensral 
ever gave a .word of command. He only appealed 
to his Brother ^ghers, each of whom was himself an 
equal of the■ General’s, with alike authority and a 
knowledge of military strategy equal to his. 


territory which, 

after twelve months of fightin, and the employ¬ 
ment of 267,000 men, we have succeeSBed in 
reducing to obedience to the authority of Great 
Britain. All the rest of the country i$ ir)y:'the 
hands of Boers, 'Fhe dotted lines show the 

«hre#^«cce.ssive waves of Boer advance southward, lor 


To-day everything is .changed, the further south they go the longer the stretch of rail- 


Tw B . Generals Botha, Delarey and l)e ^^'et 
The Boer Army. j . 

are in command of armies which 

move in obedience to the orders of 

their commanders, and directed in accordance with a 

well-conceived and well-directed plan of canBiaign. 

This change has been -caused by the policy pursued 

by the British Generals. They ■ have devastated the 


vT'ay which is exposed to their attack. The double line#* 
drawn across the railway south of Nauwpoort .indi¬ 
cate the distance to which passenger trains can run 
from the coast. This enables us to understand the 
truth of the remark made by an old Boer, when* 
asked how long they were iikely to be able 
to keep up the wat. He replied, “With the 
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help, of God, and with the aid of the British 
Array,., we shall be able to keep it up easilji^ 
twelve months.” “ I* can understand,” said his 
questioner, “Vhat you mean by the ‘ help of God,’ 
but I don’t understand wha! y6u racan by the ‘aid of 
, the British Army.’” “ Oh, sir,” said the old Boer, 

» “ if it were not for the presence of 100,000 British 
troops iq the Transvaal we should be sorely put to it 
for food and cartridges, but so long as you maintain 
that garrison in the country, it will never be difficult 
for us to secufh both sufficient food and stores of 
cartridges enough to supply our small army of 10,000 
men.” Upon mealies and biltong the fighting Boer 
can thrive to-day as his forefathers throve before 
him. 

On the other hand, the British 
0n« Result soldiers are dog-sick of the war. All 
Home Bupiiinc. the illusions with which they went 
forth to fight have long since perished. 
If they could only be assured that, after surrendering, 
they would be liberated and placed in a position 
, which would prevent them from ever again being sent 
to the front, there are few who would not gladly 
surrender themselves to-morrow. Unfortunately for 
Tommy Atkins, he is put back into the fighting-line 
as soon as possible. But heart of our men is 
no longer in the war, they want to come home, and 
they see no end to the present strife. If there 
were any prospect of *a battle, the exhilaration 
of a .stand-up fight might keep them to their work ; 
but this stimulant is denied them, and they must 
' spend their time chxsing hither and thither after an 
almost invisible foe. Their nerve is broken, and as a 
fighting force they are worn out. Nor is it only the 
mere physical weariness and nerve strain which is 
telling upon our army. The manly instinct of our rank 
and file^ is revolting against the barbarity which has 
been adopted as the order of the day. Tommy Atkins 
findsf the occujiation of turning women and children 
out on the veldt and burning down farmsteads 
exireracly distasteful. It is not war, but savagery.* 
From the few soldiers’ letters which are now allowed 
to appear in the papers we learn something of the 
•' sentTment of disgust wfiich Lord Roberts’ humane 
* (Heaven save the mark!) policy is creating among 
|he rank and file. One of these rare letters reached 
a shepherd shieling, in Dumfriesshire. The writer, 
who is a shepherd’s son in the Seaforth Highlanders, 
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thus described the operations in which he was com- 
{telled to take part:— 

“We are now marchihg down the country from 
Kroonstad to Bloemfontein, and are about halfway. 

It is getting very hot, as the summer is ceding on 
again, and very cold at night. We have had it very 
rough all winter, as we had no shelter but a blanket, 
and when we were away on the borders of,Basuto¬ 
land the hills were white with snow sometimes, and 
the wind almost froze the marrow in out" bones. Wc 
arc burning the most of the farm^ as we go alorig. 
When wc come to a farm, if the man is ijot at home to ' 
answer for himself, they get half-an-hour to clear their 
things out, and then the whole place is set 09 fire. It is 
dirty work, and I hate it. It is right enough fighting 
against the men with arms in their hands, but when it 
comes to burning the roof over the heads of women and 
little children it makes me sick of the whole business. 

Just fancy a foreign army coming to B-, and my 

father not in, and making mother and H-put their 

things out into the field and burning the dear old house, • 
and you will have some idea what ifar means. And 
these Dutch people love their homes even more than we 
do. I am sure I wish it was all over.” 

There is no reason to believe that 
Scotch shepherd’s son differs 

In oup Hands ? ^om the rest of his comrades in 

arms. But if this sentiment be at 
all general, what prospect have W'e •of carrying this 
war through to a finish ? We may find before long 
that the one weapon which we could rely on, the 
indomitable patient endurance and discipline of the 
British soldier, has broken in our hands. '^Fhe man 
in the street and his oracles in the newspaper offices 
angrily refuse to admit the possibility of such an 
outcoqrie of the great war which was tp vindicate our 
Imperial prestige and demonstrate the superiority of 
the British Army to all the world. J8ut they are now 
thoroughly alarmed as to* the present condition 
of affairs. Sir Alfred Milner, who w'as to have taken 
over the Federal Government, has not yet left Cajic 
Town, where, indeed, he is now threatened with the 
total dislocation of society and paralysis of the 
administration. Lord Kitchener, whose advenfit was 
confidently exiiected would strike terror into the hearts 
of the Boers, finds that the problem is insoluble By such 
means. 'I'he railway being cut south of Kimberley, Mr. 
Rhodes will nop be able to attend the annual meeting 
of De Beers shareholders, and he has remained dowm 
at Cape Town. The Qptlan 4 ers, who are starving 
and desolate, find it impossible to return to J6hannes- 
burg. Not a mine is opened—the Boers at last are 
destroying the mining machinery—^nor has a step been 
taken towards the re-establishment of industry in that - 
war-blasted region, which is now threatened with a 
serious famine. 
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^e^while an impatient clamour is Mr. Kruger’s welcome in America will 

Mora Trooi»— raised f^r the immediate despatcii ' The be all the heartier because of the dis< 
evenMaortes. of 50,000’ additional troops, but **®*'’’**™ pute with Engianil over Jhe Nicaragua 

those who asked omit to specify Canal.. The vote of the Senrftefwhich 

where |hese 50,000 are to be found. Lord by a tw’o-thirds majority passed the treaty providing for 

Kitchener has been redufced to sending plaintive the American right to defend the Nicaragua Canal, is 
appeals to the Australian Colonies and to New very significant, and has been as usual grossly mis- 
Zealan^ for the return of volunteers who have interpreted by fhe English papers. I'he facts of the case 
recovered from sicknes.s and from wounds, while from are very simiile. In 1850 the United States, being thefi 
Nfew Zealand w» have actually been reduced to comiiarativelyinsignificant as a World ^pwer, concluded 
summoning a* couple of hundred Maories to assist with us what is known as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
the Imperial army in cru.shing the resistance of which provided for the neutrali^tion and intemational- 
a handful of Boers. It is somewhat significant that isation of any canal across the Isthmus. Fifty years have 
no appeal has been made for more Canadians, but ])assed since then, and the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty has 
that a thousand of them are to be recruited for Ijecome an anachronism. When it was negotiated, it 
Baden-PoweU’s police, which promises to be the most was assumed that the Onal, if it were made, would be 
expensive on record, as eiich man of the 10,000 an international undertaking, and therefore due pro- 
which, it is estimated, will be needed to maintain vision was made for its internationalisation«| the 
order in the Republics, will cost ;^25o a year. If United States have far outgrown the swaddling-clothe.s 
Maoris can be sent from New Zealand, there is no of 1850, and now the Americans profKJse to cut 
re.ason why Red Indians should not be sent from their own Canal at their own ex[iense. They propose 
Canada. This resource of empire still remains intact, to do this chiefly for the purpose of increasing their 
• While President 

President Kruger Kruger and his 

at w- i- . 

tiio HRffuo* v^iihinct remain 

at present at thft 
Hague, where they have been enthu¬ 
siastically welcometl by tlic Queen 
and her people, the Dutch Ministers 
are less exuberant in their «nthusi- 
a^m. The illness of the Russian 
Emperor, from yrhich fortunately he 
appears almost completely to have 
recovered, has prplonged their stay 
in Holland. If it be true* as stated, 
that the Emperor is sufficiently 
well to return to St. Peters¬ 
burg for the Russian New Year, 

President Kruger will probably 
soon have word ffinally^ as to 
whether or not it will be worth his 
while to make a pilgrimage to 
St. Petersburg. If he does not go 
to Russia, he will probably go to 
the United States, where he will be 
received with an enthusiasm un¬ 
paralleled since the visit of Kossuth. 

The German and Austrian Courts 
look askance at President Kruger 
because he is the chief of a Republic, 
which is another reason why he will 
be well received in the States. 
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own naval strcTigth, to enable them to reinforce their 
fleets without sending their warships round Caix: 
Horn. The, making o^ the Nicaragua Canal there¬ 
fore must be regarded as primarily intended to 
increase the fighting strength of* the United State's. 
Shrewd observers 'at the English Admiralty gravely 
doubt the expediency of sj)ending 50 millions ster¬ 
ling in tutting a Canal to send their ffcet in war time 
through the Isthmus. The Canal is regarded as 
■practically useless in time of war, but the danger 
there is noticing compared to tliat in Nicaragua. 

What 

Lord Salisbury 
should do. 

It is stated in 
quarters, which 
are very well in¬ 
formed, that Lord 
Pauncefote never 
insisted upon any 
provisions limiting 
in any way the 
lilierty of the 
United States to 
protect the Canal. 

Mr. Hay drafted 
the treaty as it 
stood when it went 
to the .Senate, and 
England ac<,'epled 
it. 'J’he Senate con¬ 
sidered that it was 
necessary to safe¬ 
guard tlie right of 
American citizens, 
and to prote< t 
the Ca-nal in w’hich 
they had invested 
their money, by 
the introduction of clause textually reprodin ed 
from the Suez Canal (Convention, reserving their full 
liberty of action in protecting the Canal in case of war. 
Haying done tins, they went further, and*leclared the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty susjjended. To thTs^^re;!! 
objection is taken by the Times, a’nd many are now 
clamouring for the rejection of the treaty which 
President McKinley has presented for our acceptance. 
It is to be hoped that Lord Salisbury will turn a deaf 
ear to their clamour. It is our interest to stand in 
with the United States, and to encourage them to 
make the Canal. In peace we shall profit by it nfore 
than any other nation, and in time of war it 


wdll be of no use to anybody. If JL-ord Salisbury is 
so ill-advised as to refuse to accept the amend¬ 
ments introduced by the Senate, the treaty will 
drop and Congress may proceed to pass rfhe Bill 
authorising the construction of the Canal^^ without 
regard to the Clayton-Bulwer I'reaty, which will be 
said to have lapsed. No doubt an excellent 
case can be constructed in favour of maintaining our 
r’ghts under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty* but as thoie 
rights arc not worth anything to anybody, ^he only effect 
of insisting upon the letter of this antiquated instniment 

will be to in¬ 
flame public spirit 
against us in the 
United State.s, 
without our 
obtaining any 
compensating, ad- 
vafitages w'hat- 
ever. Our true 
|K)licy is to repu¬ 
diate any desire 
wha'iever to 
interfere with the 
fm 11 free d-o m 
of the United 
States to do what 
it pleases in the 
way of canal cut¬ 
ting and to accejit 
the amende^d 
treaty as it stands. 

What may 
, Happen. 

In those circum¬ 
stances the pro¬ 
posed visit of Pre¬ 
sident Kruger to 
America assumes 
a Very much more serious gis]>ect than it would other¬ 
wise liave possessed. When the Boer delegates went 
to the United Stales before the Presidential Election, 
the situation w'as entirely different. The Americans 
were engrossed in their own private affairs, and every¬ 
one believed that the Boers were very badly beaten. 
President McKinley wa» fighting for re-election, and 
his administration had nothing to gain by giving 
any countename to the Boers. If, however, the 
Nicaragua Treaty is rejected by Great Britain, and 
the House of Representatives and the Senate decide to 
pass the Bill for the construction of the Canal, claiming 
the right to annul the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, the 
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sitoation betweefn Washington and I,t>ndon*will at 
once become so Strained that the visit of President 
Kruger might have very serious consequences. N o one 
deprecates this more than those who sincerely wish 
the Boer^ every success in their appeal to American 
setatimenf. 

The December Session ojiened on 
December 3 and closed on Decem¬ 
ber 15, and in 12 days voted 16 
millions for the purposes of war. 
The S^sion w^s n*ot very eventful. The Members 
of the Opposi¬ 
tion raised a 
plaintive wail over 
the fashion in 
which they bad 
been treated by 
•Mr. Chamberlaip 
and his supporters 
at the General 
Election. This 
was declared to 
be an ancient, 
fossil topic, al¬ 
though it naturally 
presents itself in 
a different light to 
tho.se who had 
suffered by the 
unscrupulous 
manner in which 

o*n e of Her 

• 

Majesty’s Midi- 
sters had identi¬ 
fied all those op-* 
posed to his policy 
in South Africa 
as the enemies of 
their exjuntry and 
their Queen. The hard case of Mr. Ellis naturally com¬ 
manded much sympathy, for few more discreditable 
tricks in electioneering were ever resorted to than that 
by which a private letter of his to a fellow-subject in 
Cape Colony, asking for precise information instead of 
vague charges, was twisted and misrepresented so as to 
make it appear that he bad bean in traitorous com¬ 
munication with the Boers. It was noted, however, 
with a certain saturnine satisfaction by some, that it 
was Mr, Ellis who had been selected as the victim for 
this characteristic manifestation of Chamberla^ism. 
Mr. Ellis was one whose simplicity and childlike faith 
in the Colonial Secretary was largely responsible for 


Ministers and 
the 

Stock Exehancre. 
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the criminal fiasco of the S.iuth'African inquiry. Pro¬ 
bably if the C'ommittee were to sit again, Mr. Elba 
would not again motlel his con(|uct upon the example 
of Moses in the “Vicar of Wakefield." , Vou may 
sell Mr. Ellis a ^oss of green spectacles ence, 
but not even his desire to think evil of Mr. Rhodes 
would lead him to whitewash Mr. Chamberlain. 

One of the recent Ministerial appoint* 
ments, that of Lord Hardwicke as 
Under-Secretary for India, led to a 
debate in the House q£ Ix^rds on the 
incompatibility cf 
the duties of an 
Under - Secretary 
and those of a 
member of the 
Stock Exchange. 
Lord Hardwicke, 
being an impecu¬ 
nious peer, wisely 
set about earning 
his living, and 
selected as the 
field for his exer¬ 
tions a partnership 
in a firm of stock¬ 
brokers in the 
city. As he hae 
no other means of 
livelihood, he de¬ 
clined, on accept¬ 
ing office, to sever 
his connection 
with the firm in 
which he earns 
his daily bread. 
During such time 
as he draws a 
salary at the 
India Office, he will abstain from taking any direct 
[Kirt in the stock-jobbing business. Lord Hard- 
wicke’s exjilanation was very straightforward and 
satisfactory so far as it went; but the .remark made 
j^y Mr^ Le?ky about the Jameson Raid - that the 
trail* of finance is over it all—ought not to be 
applied to an Imijedal Administration. If Lord 
Salisbury had spoken in tjie debate raised by 
Lord Rosebery on the subject of the Hardwicke 
appointment, he would probably have remarked 
sardonically that, after all, some allow'ance must be, 
mEjde for ordinary mortals. “We could not all 
marry Rothschilds.” As Lord Salisbury had already 
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spoken, however, this remark could only have a’ 

priwite circulation. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. 

Mp. Chmlwpteln Channberlain’s connection with joint- 
ana hl*‘ , j. ' 

Stock companies, either direct or 

indirect, was ihe subject of an 
animated debate opened by Mr. Lloyd-George. Mr. 
Chamberlain made a spirited fighting speech in 
defence of his, investments, and endeavoured to make 
out that it would soon become impossible for anybody 
who had anj^ money invested in anything to take 
part in the administration of the Empire. There 
,is this to be said on behalf of Mr. Chamberlain, 
that the Government of Britain was for many 
generations exclusively in the hands of the 
laifded V gentry, whose interest it was to keep 
up the price of corn, but the fact that they did so, 
however much to the detriment of the general com¬ 
munity, although a precedent, is also a proof of the 
disadvantage of choosing Ministers whose incomes rise 
and fall according to the policy of the Administration. 
Mr. Chamberlain, when attacking the appointment of 
Lord Rosmead to the High Commissionership of 
South Africa, set up the standard of Caesar’s wife. 
Judged by that standard of his own making, he 
cannot be said to have emerged triumphant from a 
debate in which otherwise he acquitted himself with 
customary skill. • * 

The question of the war was debated 
feebly in the House of Lords, where 
Papllamrat. Lord Salisbury made a speech emi¬ 
nently calculated to prolong the 
resistance of the fighting Boers. He said : “ The 
only thing that these people will be satisfied with is if 
in some way we restore to them their independence? 
We cannot restore to them that independence. Our 
policy is absolutely unchanged in that respect.” He 
then went on to say that he could fix no date as to the 
establishment of local self-government. He said : “ I 
know not how long the delay will have to be. It may 
be years; it may even be generations.” A pleasant 
prospect, truly, and one eminently calculated to induce 
the Boers to lay down their weapons and trust to 
English good faith. I'he immediate result of this 
declaration by Lord Salisbury was to indfitti' thfe 
leaders of the Front Opposition Bench to approve of 
an amendment to the Address which was couched in 
the following terms:— 

Humbly to represent to Your Majesty that it would 
conduce to the pacification of the conquered territories 
^'and to the future good relations of the European races in 
South Africa generally, if measures for securing ihe 
liberty and property of those now in arms who surrender, 


for the sbttlement of those territories, and for promoting 
the reconcilement and well-being o4 their inhabitants, 
«were announced at the earliest possible date. 

This was moved and seconded by 
Hr. Cbambariain’s two speakers, whose speeches entirely 
Oafanoe. deprived their amendment of any 

importance from the point of view 
of those who regard the w-ar as a criminal and suicidal 
undertaking. Mr. Chamberlain had no ^difficulty 
whatever in declaring that he was perf^tly prepared 
to accept in substance the suggestions contained in 
the Amendment. He then seized the opportunity 
of making a speech by which he succeeded in 
deluding the House into the belief that Ministers 
were seriously contemplating the establishment of 
civil government and the repression of savage war¬ 
fare in the Transvaal. When his speech comes to be 
examined, howeipr, it will be observed that it amounts < 
to nothing more than a statement of an expectation 
that before the House met again Sir Alfred Milner 
would have made considerable progress in establish¬ 
ing civil government in the Republics, an expecta¬ 
tion which will be quoted next February as one 
more instance of falsified hopes and unfounded 
prognostications. He served out the usual farrago 
of nonsense about the Boers burning their own farms, 
and made a characteristic and successful attempt to 
mislead the House as to the violation of the laws of 
war by admitting his guilt in a parenthesis interpo¬ 
lated in the sentence in which he asserted his 
innocence. One of the accusations against the policy 
of Lord Roberts has been that he systematically 
ignored the emphatic prohibition of looting and 
pillage and the seizing of private property of the 
enemy without giving a receipt. tMr. Chamberlain 
replied by protesting the humanity and mildness of 
T.,ord Roberts’s re^mcy and adduced as a proof of 
this the fact that, when the private property of the 
burghers was seized, a receipt should be given, “ exapt 
in those cases in which the owner of the cattle had been 
f^uiliy of acts of war againft us" which is to admit 
the whole case. Every burgher has been “ guilty ” of 
acts of war against us. 

Although the session was summoned 
Can the exclusively for financial purposes, 
Payf the subject of ways and means met 

with But Kttle discussion. Sir 
William Harcourt made a powerful speech, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach intimated the firm intention of 
the Government to compel the mine-owners of the 
Rand to contribute to the cost of the war. It will be' 
time enough to talk about the contribution of mine- 
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owners when the mines are in working order again,. 
Nothing is more certain than the fact that if we 
increase the taxation rtfany of the mines will nftyer 
reopen, at all. Even President Kruger , yjis’ 
driven to admit the necessity 'of reccing f the 
'cost of production‘in the case of the lowengrade 
mines, and any inej'ease of their burdens will sj^mply 
lead to the abandonment of all attempt to the 

ore excepting ih the ricjher mine,s. The French, and, 
Germspi’owners^of Rand stock may be fairly wed. 
relied upon to take care of their own interests, Xbe|^' 
prosp^t of any material contribution from the mirie.s 
is as I much a mirage, in the African desert as the 
delusion that fhe natives are to derive any benefit as 
the result of our conquest. 

The most conspicuous feature of the 
^aeursing meeting of Parliament was—to per- 
ofTIm, petrate a hull -the people who were 
not there. The reconstituted and 
reunited Irish National Party decided that they 
would take no part in tlie discussion at Westminster, 
and would employ themselves by meeting in Conven¬ 
tion at Dublin for the pur])ose of pronouncing a 
saotsnce of major excommunication upon Mr, T. M. 
Healy. The Convention met, passed a strong 
resolution repudiating all responsibility for the war, 
and condemning the atrocity with which it has been 
^ conducted. Then, having disposed of Ihi? as a kind 
of hofs (fo'wt/^i they settled down to the great husine.ss 
of tije^ meeting, the excommunication of Tim, 'Pirn, 
like the jackdaw of Rheims, listened to the terrible 
curse, and did not seem a penny the w'^’-se. On the 
contrary, he-spread himself at Westminster as the sole 
representative of thcTrish Nationalist Part)’, He made 
tw'o speeches full of mordant force, and made several 
interjections which produced even more effect than 
his speeches,. One of these, which will not soon he 
forgotten in the House of Commons, was the question 
whtfch he asked immediately after the returns had 
been read to the House as to the number of horses 
and mules which had been sent to the seat of war, 
1 ’im rose without a smile, and before any one could 
divine what he was after, he convulsed the HtJuse b/ 
asking: 

“Will the right hon. gentleman say how many asses' 
have been sent out ‘ 

Alas! materials for all othw returns are provided in 
^bundance, but for the return for which Mr. Healy’s 
soul yearned the 'War Office has provided no 
statistics. 


OF Reviews. 

* Count von Billow last month dis- 
advanced hlS already high 
' awndant. reputation by the speech which he 
‘ made in defence of the Kaiser's 

■j’b'fSl.&l to see President Kruger. Nothing that the 
EmWror has done for some time has so much 
afijrated German national feeling, and it has found 
vent in various methods, some Parliamentary, and 
flf a more popular, nature. It fell to* Count 
ybn flulQw's lot to defend his Imperial master ip 
the :^eichstag, and he did so with sit^lar success. If 
Count von Biilow ran k^p it up in this style, he 
will soon he recognised as a new Bismarck, much 
more genial and less imperious, hut not less capable, 
than the great Chancellor who did so much to unify 
Germany. It is difficult, to say which was the more 
skilful, the frankness of Count von Billow’s admission 
of previous mistakes in the Imperial^ policy, or the 
audacity with which he assumed that the reception of 
Mr. Kruger was equivalent to a rupture of friendly 
relations with England. President Loubet received 
Mr. Kruger, and so has Queen \\'ilhelmina. What 
the President of the French Republic ccpild do, the 
Kaiser of the (lerman Empire ought surely to be able 
to accomplish without fear of giving ^portal offence. 

Considerable consternation among all 
A Set-Back who care for the education of the 
iieople was aroused by a judicial 
decision that was given in the 
month of December, whic'h, unless it is reversed 
on appeal, cuts up by* the roots the attempt 
that has been made foV many years past t(9 
improve the education of our people. In the 
case known as the v. Cockerton^ the issue was 
raised whether the School Board had any right tj 
give anything but the rudiments of education. Two 
judges, Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Kennedy, 
have ruled that elementary education, according to the 
strictly legal interpretation of the Act of Parliament, 
means little more than reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and, therefore, that any texpenditure incurred by 
the School Board for teaching the children any of 
the higher branches of education is ultra vires. The 
case will be carried to a higher Court, where the 
decision may be reversed; but if it is not, it may be a 
blessing in disguise, for it will precipitate the recon¬ 
sideration bf our educatidnal system, and, compel the 
new parliament to devote its attention during the 
next ’session to the amendment of the law, for in that 
case amended it must be, and that at once. Whatever 
change is made in our educational sy.stqm should be 
to improve and increase the facilities enjoyed by 
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our children for acquiring at the threshold of life the 
education which alone can enable them to hold their* 
own in the struggle for existence. 

In the North of England last month • 
- a panic set in among beer-drinkers, 

PolMn Beer, illustrates in a very striking 

mariner how absolutely dependent 
we are *ipon the chemist. A strange epidemic 
seemed *to have broken out in Manchester, the 
symptoms of• whi^h vrere soon discovered to be 
practically identical with those of arsenical poisoning. 
For a time its origin was wrapped in mystery, but on 
investigation it was discovered that all those who 
suffered (numbering thousands, while about a hundred 
died) had been in the habit of drinking beer supplied 
by one brewery. On the analysis of this beer, it was 
found to be heavily charged with ansenic, and, on 
*j)ressing the inquiry further, it was“ discovered that 
the brewers had used, in the manufacture of their 
beer, glucose and invert sug.ar, in the preparation of 
which the use of vitriol is in(1isi)ensable. Now the 
vitriol used in preparing this glucose used by these 
brewers was^on analysis found to contain arsenic, which 
is often present in sulphur pyrites. The unfortunate 
firm appeared to have taken all the usual precautions, 
and had submitted their glucose to 


Gazette o{ the criminal vice of London,. I had lieen 
guilty of exaggeration, and that I had overstated* 
the horror of the traffic in cMld-life, which, is one of 
the most terrible and appalling crime/ of modern 
civilisation. None "of those persons, however, could 
indulge in that pleasing delusion iC they were to take 
the trouble to read the reports of the cause cilibre 
which last rnondi resulted in the consigning of a well- 
known Berlin banker to two and a half years' 
imprisonment. Sternberg, the banker in qqestion, 
was an even greater monster than tfie man whose 
hideous vice I described in r885 under the title of 
the Minotaur of London. 'The London Minotaur 
fortunately is dead and gone to his last account. 
Sternberg, his Berlin prototype, was proved * in 
Court, on the testimony of innumerable witnesses, to 
have emiiloyed his vast wealth in the corruption of 
young girls. The whole machinery which exists in 
every capital for the purveying of victims to tfie 
modern Minotaur was set forth on sworn evidence 
given under cross - examination in the Berlin 
Criminal Court. Nearly every feature of this 
infernal traffic, which I was the first to bring 
into the glaring light of day in London, w'as proved 
to be flourishing in the capital of Germany. Olm 


chemical analysis, and, as the certi¬ 
ficates of the analyst were in 
order, they naturally assumed that 
all was right. Unfortunately all 
was wrong, and the mistake of the 
analyst has cost as many lives as 
a pitched battle in South Africa. 
As the question of responsibility is 
likely to come before the’Courts, it 
w'ould be wrong to venture upon 
any comment on the case, but it 
illustrates in a very marked manner 
what widespread devastation might 
be wrought by a single blunder of 
the scientist, upon whose accuracy 
and care may hang the lives of 
hundreds and thousands. 


Fifteen years ago 
Maiden Tribute I literally scandal- 
„ ^ of ised the wodd by 
era Berlin, publication of 

“ The Maiden Tribute of Modern 


Babylon." To this day there are 
probably millions who are under the 


impression tHat in the exposure 
which was made in the Pall Mall 
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newspapers have printed little or nothing of the 
devils of the trial, excepting those which relate to 
the corruption of the police ; for Sternberg, to secure 
himself immunity in the indulgence of his horrible 
appetite, spared no expense to corrupt the detectives 
ar^ to buy the silence of the chiefs of the police. 
If it had not been for the staunch fidelity of one 
oflScer, who was more fortunate than ex-Inspector 
Minahan, whose career was spoiled because of his 
refusal to wink at the misdeeds of kdbpfcrs •of 
fashionable houses of ill-fame in the West End, 
Sternberg might have gone unchecked till his death. 
One of the incriminated parties committed 
suicide when the verdict was pronounced, and the 
action of Sternberg’s counsel is to be investigated, 
for they are under grave suspicion of having 
tampered with witnesses to defeat the ends of 
justice. , 


After endless discussions at Pekin 
The the representatives of the Allied 

rainn Powers have succeeded in drawing 

up twelve “ irrevocable ” conditions, 
which they presented to • the Emj^ror of China as 
“indispensable reparatiop for the crimes committed 
and in order to prevent their recuiTence.’l These con¬ 
ditions have been accepted en bloc by the Emperor of 
China, but between such general submission and the 
fulfilment of the obligations implied in such accept¬ 
ance there is a wide gulf fixed. What the 

Chinese exjiect is ihat the foreign devils will 
quarrel among themselves, as soon, as they come 
to practical details. We may take it for granted 
that there will be no difficulty in the erec- 
tioif of expiatory monuments in Pekin or else-' 
where. Neither will there be any ‘trouble about 
the maintenance of Legation Guards in Pekin 
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and the fortification of the diplomatic quarter, for the From the point of view of abstract 

AUies are already in possession, and can do lis they justice the Allies have already exacted 

please. The samtf remark applies to the stipulation, China! >> vengeance far exceeding the original 
about the destruction of the Taku forts and the mili- provocation. ^No one can lead the 

tiry occupation of the points necessary to secure reports published by Dr. Dillon in the Qmtemporary 
safety of Communication between Pekin and the sea. Sevietv thi> month, as to the abominable atrocities 

But the moment the “'irrevocable” conditions pass ^rpetratecl by the soldiers of ('hristendom upon the 

beyond the sphere in which the Allies are all- non-combatant Chinese population, without feeling 
pQwerful, we fail to see what security they possess that the less we say about compensation for outrage the 

for enforeing their demands. Take, for instance, the better. In relation to the worst outrages—those upon 

fifth condition “ the importation of arms or materials, Chinese women— Dr. Dillon gives the English-speaking 
and their tnatm/oAure, are to be prohibited.’’ Now contingent a comparative certificate of nirtue. Against 
the Allies might possibly, although this is very doubt- this, however, we must put the wanton and hideous 
fill, prevent the importation of arms; but even if they outrage upon Chinese susceptibilities that was reported 
were all of them acting together w'ith the single will of on New "S’ear’s Day in a Lafian’s telegram from 
one man, they could not prevent the manufacture of Pekin. According to this, the Temple of Heaven, 
arms within the vast intact world of the Chinese one of the most sacred edifices in China, was selected 

empire. It would appear that the Chinese, by by an amateur dramatic troupe of British officers as 

•accepting the “ iyevocable ” conditions, have put the the theatre for jicrforming a burlesque, in which the 

Powers in a fix. If the Emperor had rejected their Dowager Empress was caricatured, put up. for 

conditions, they might have declared war, or could auction, and knocked down for five dollars to an 
have seized territory; but now that they are accepted Indian officer jxjrsonating Prince Tuan, who was 
in principle, the question will turn upon the guaran- declared to have purchased the honour of China for 
tees for their^fulfilment, and every separate clause of that sum. This combination of vulgarity and inde- 
the twelve will afford the Chinese ample opportunity cency is one of the things which make the English 
for profiting by thf divisions of their invaders. so much detested by other races. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

!>«<;. t. The Turkifih Admiralty si^s a contracf for 
u cruiser from an American firm ; this settles 
the indemnity qifcstiun with the United 
States. 

Al ICrquelinnes, the frontier statinii between 
France and Belgium,an addiess is piesetiteii 
tu President Kruger by the Biusscis Co n- 
niitte»for the Boers. 

President Krugir abandons his sisit to llvtlin. 
3. President ^clUnley's Message is delivered to 
I aingress, '*' 

The annual report of the United States Trea¬ 
sury is submitted to Congress. 

I The report of the Isthmian Canal Comiiiission 
is also pLaced b.fure Cniigaess by Picsident 
McKinley. 

An embankment and a pioiiicnade a qnaitei of 
a mile long fill into the ri\ei at Koiiie. 

Ill a correspondencr with bis consiiiueiils .Mr. 
Chaplin tells how be came to 1 etire from the 
Ministry. 

"I'he Keicfistag debates on the first reading of 
a Toleration Bill, which seeks to secure 
cumplne religious fi\-c.loin for all Ceiman 
subjects. Count Briluw poiiils out how it 
laierfcrcs with the Federal ehar.icter of the 
Fmpire. 

i'he French Senate discusses the Bill for 
increasing the Fleet. 

'i'he New South Wales P.>rli nii.'iit is prorogu..d 
until .l.iniMry i6lh. 

6 . 'I'He fiist silling of the n.'w l.uiidon School 

Bisi d. 

Piesident Kiiigei .aiii es at The Hague. A 
great deinonstralihii welcomes him, voles if 
sympathy aie passed in both Chambers if 
the Itutch States-tJeneral. 

"I'h.‘ Afi ik iiider Congress opens in Cape Colony, 
8,oo.>personsb.'ing pre.seiit. Mr. Cronwrignt 
hchiein.-r meets with a greit reception. 

7. The elections in Can.ida lesult in tlic^coinplele 

triunipli of the I .ib.-r.ils. • 

8. President Krugei is ieceic|gl by Queen Wilhel- 

inina at The H.igiie. 

The fierman (ioieimncrit nominate four 
members to seiwe on the perniaoenl bureau 
for intemation.d .irbitrationeit The Hague. 
M.ijor von Liebut resigns his position as 
tjovenior of (ierinati Fast Africa. 

10. Lord Curson anises at the Kolai troldfields. 
tt. The French Chamber agrees to the U.iiik 
Duties Bill. 

In the Dutcli Parliami-ni M. de Beaufort ix- 
phiins the laitu.e of the incident between 
HolUnd and Poitug.il. 

'I'he National st Convent! in opens in Dulilin 
under the p erideiicy of Mr. John Kedmund. 

13 . The H.iehstag continues the debite on the 
Kstimates. Dr. Hnsse attacks the (ioverii- 
roent’s treatment of Pri-ident Kriigei ; Count 
von Billow replies. 

The Victorian largislative Asseinbly^p.iss the 
Woman’s Suifrage and Old Age Pensions 
BUls. 

13. In the American .Seu.ite the Hay-Pauncefo'e 

Treaty is d.scussed. Mr. Davis' amendni mu 
is c,irried by n la ge m.iioriiy, 65 votes to 17. 
The French Chamber ijiscuss ,ftc Amnes y 
Bill. , 

The Reichstag adjourns for Chiistmas. 

14. Arrangements are made by the States Cuiiin il 

of switzeiland fur the nationalisaticm of the 
railways. 

15. Lord Hopetoun arrivu at Sydney. 

16. A German training ship, .the i- 

wrecked off Malaga ; 38 lives lost. 

17. in the Amer.caii Senate the disciissinii on the 

Hay-Pauiumfote Treaty S resumed. 

A Dock Strike begins at Antwerp. 

18. The French Chamber discusses the Budget 

and the question of M. Odroulede and his 
fellow-exiles Iwing included in the amnesty. 
M. Ernest Koebe withdraws his amend¬ 
ment. 

19. Lord Hopetoun entrusts .the task of foriiung a 

Federal Government to Sr W. Lyiie, tbs 
Prime Minis'er of New South Wales. 


'rti Amnesty Bill b-ought in by the Frorcb 
Goveriimoni fin illy passes the Chimb .r in a 
form acceptable to the Govemmeni by a 
large m-ijo ity. 

President K uger arii es at Amsterdam : he is 
received by the Communal Council : nd is 
acco ded a wai m rcccptioti. 

Til- Diiich Minister in London informs the 
II I i-h Government th.U his tinvermneiii 
docs not .ii ccpt the Paris Venezuela Aw.i cl 
.IS III th.' dema cation of th.; Anglo-Duic'i 
lioiitiei, as Holkind w. s not r.-pre.seiUi-d. 

The American Senate adopts the amendment 
to the H.'iy-Puunc.-fiitc Treaty declaring the 
Claylon-Bulwer Tr,aty is stqierseded. The 
amendment is c.irried ciiic..intig th.- provi¬ 
sion inviting the adlie-ion of other Powers. 
The treaty is then ralifieil by 53 votes to i8 

The V ctorian Legislative Council rejects llie 
Woman's Suffrage Bill bj a la'ge iiiajority, 
but piss (he Old Agj Pen.sinns Bill. 

The Flench Chainb.r discuss the Navy esti¬ 
mates. 

The .Sternberg case reveals further srund ils. 
Herr .Sandju, director of the Prussian Moit- 
g -gc Bank, is arrested. 

.Major Ciiignel is arrested in Paris. 
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’Mi* Court ill R.rltn pronuunccis a verdict of 
t^uilty on Hsjn Siornb.'rg, aiid sentences him 
to two and a half yvus* penal Sviryitmb. 

In the French t.'liantb.v* the remaining Navy 
OK imutes are disposed of. 

A frit{htfut g le rag c round the Scottish coast; 
there is g c ti loss t»f l>oats and fiblis.*rm *n off 
Di^-I ing. in Sho'Und. 

uj. riiv' Canadian lu.c.2 f>oiii South Afr'ca letirli 

0 Cwtnjda. 

M. 2 oU publUli^ a letter on the AinticKty IVd 
in the /¥Unm\ 

M. Hoshi, J.'ip nese Miuiatci of Curnmunica- 
lionSe resigns,and is stircecded by M. Hara. 

. Sir Willi un declines to fu 'in a Federal 

Ministry, and advises Lord Hopaiotin to 
send for Mr. H irtoii. 

T'.u French Chamber discUsSS the Army csti- 
nuitea. 

I'lu Pope closes the holy door at midnight ut 
St. Peter*s> Rome. 

. Mr. B.irton undertakes to fonn an AiHtralian 
Federal Oovemmeat. ^ 

. ‘fhe Japanese 4>iet Hssemble«; 

Thdre iH g -eof dislt^K in the interior of Turk.' 
owing to tM exactions of the taY>gathe‘et^. 


77. Captain Dreyfus addresses a letteg to M. Wal> 
deck-Rousseiu. 

In the ^ French Chamber M. Seftibat strongly 
e.iticLes the license and birbarity of tlie 
European forces in China. M. de Lanessan 
replies that the (sovernment U deteriniin^ 
to put an end to tho customs of bdrbaiic 
epochs. The credit for 37,000,0*0 fts. is tifun 
agreed to by a large majority. • 

Mr. Barton forms .his Feder.vl Cabiiivrt as 
fnllowh Kt. Hon. E. Barton, Prime 
Minister and K^.:iior Aff.iis; Hon. An ed 
Deakin, Atloiney>G.fneral and Justice; Sir 
W. J. Lyno, Home Aff.iirs; Sir Cr, 'I'urUv r, 
'I'reasuiei ; Kt Hon. C. C. Kington, Jr dr. 
and Ciistoijih; Sir James K. IHcksou, 
Defence ; Si’-j. Forrest, Pustmasier-Gcneral. 

By-Election. 

Dec. aa. An election took place in the Blackp ml 
Di ision of Lancashire owing to Iho elevation 
of Sir M. White Ridley to the Peerage. The 
following is the result; — 

Mr, Worslev-Taylor \< .' ... 7,05) 

Alderinaii He i]i ... s.s8> * 

Conservative iniyiiiity 1,470 

The War in South Africa. 

Dec. 3. Lord RoV • th fautwcH lo th*' troop'* 
South Afric I. 

J'lie eleven men .irrestcJ at Joh.iimesbn g on 
suspijim of a plot to.;ihS4iv.siiute Lord 
Kobert’t are to hr dopcirled. .is suffiri nt 
videiiCA to MaiUiin a trial cumiioi be 
p'oduceit. 

Lotd Kitchener ts g^ctre<l ,is ('(innnander-it'- 
t, hi.-f of the Biitish foiccs in South Af ka. 

t kmeral Knox cng.igs.*s Do W'et’h hiioos. 

rha.c is hghtiiig ncMi Sttiulertou. 

I'ho Boers capture i.7«Jvj •hIic.p nc.ii Poirlief- 
siroom, 

6, The Boers attiick a British ci.>n\ov proceeding 
to Pretuiid :tnil bum h.ilf of the waggons. 
The British lose 15 killed and 2 m uoiinded. 

De Wet crosses the Caledon and goes south. 

8. FuurcoUimns. comumnd d by Gcns.‘ral Knox, 
are in pursuit of De Wet, who abandons 3«> 1 
horses. 

J'hi* Boers capture i-^o horses in a train iiinr 
Vlaklaagtc: unotiver (xirty c.tptnrv'^ i 
(iuiintity of cuttDand sheep nv*nr th.^smic 
pI.iCs2, and attiick a mounted infantry post 
near Baiberton Micces-sfully. 

(). J'he rclctiseadl the pisonets taken at 

DewelViorp, except the oniCiTs. 

II The deputation appointed by the Worcester 
Congress wait upon .Sir Alfred Milner. 

Mr. Malan, editor of Onx/ttm/, is elected un> 
oppi>sed for Mulinesbury in place of Mr. 
Schreiner. 

1.7. tienergl Knox continues a running light with 
De Wet\ fo.ces. 

13. Phe Australian and Canadian troops emba k at 
Cvpe Town on ih.ir return home. 

A sevege battle takes place a fdw miles from 
Pretuiia on the Magaliesberg range between 
the Boers under i)e!ar<:^ and the British 
und^r CleinentH ; the Bri tsh rettbat after 
the Boers seiz.^ the hill coimnanding the 
Hi Uish camp: 18 officers and 555 nien miss¬ 
ing. There is also fighting ne.ir Maf.£king 
and at Vrylieid. 

j.|. tvenoral Knox compels De Wot to go north, 
and recaptures a x;-poundergun, apoin-pom, 
and ^eral waggons. 

A ptrtion ofBralMut's Colonial Horse are cak.^n 
prisoners by the Boers ndhr Zastron. 

16. De W^et, with some 3,000 men, appears in the 

Thaba Nchu region ; he makes three deter¬ 
mined attacks on the British position ; in the 
third he charges through. 

17. Lord Kilcheue. r.'qu.'sts the Ne af Zealanders 

to remain to the end of th^ war. 

18. A force of 700 or 800 Bqprs cross into Ctpe 

Colony near Aliw i] Nmth end reach Knap- 
daJ, no th of Albut Junction. 


Diary for De<?ember. 


^wn to meet ui^Boers tn C«m Colony. 

so.' Ttte steualiM in tne north of Cape Colony ■> 
piore leimus, 'as more Boers cross the 
Orange River into the Colony. Martial law 
k proclaimed in twelve additional districts 
of Cape Colony. 

Lord Kitchener issues a proclamation uflering 
terms to the fighting Boers. 

84. Lord Kitchenm arrives at l)e Aar. Regular 
railway tervice is'restored between l)e Aat 
and Ciipe Town. 

aj. It is reported that a squidron of Yeomanry in 

. fplloinog up the Boers near Briistuwn are 
captured. 

aS. Kitchener reports that the R.hish under 

Generet Knoa are engaging He Wet’s force 
in the neighbourhood i«f l.t-cn Kop. 

aS. De Wet with a considerable comiuaiukt holds 
the country JielWeen Ftcksbii g, Senal(«l and 
■ ..•.Winburg. _ 

Helvetia, a strong positmn on th; (.yndcnbu’g 
railway, is captured by .the lloer.s, aoaiucii 
and wnaval 4*7 gun taken. 

The Criais in China. 

Dec. 3. The Russians assume charge of the poMal 
arrangements at Niu-Chwnng. 

5. An ag^ment^s reported* to be reached by the 
Ministers at Pexin, in accordance with ih%* 
amendm^t proposed by the United Sta'cv 

16. The British (ktvernm.nc deitumd u modifi¬ 
cation of th# Juiiu Kute jnepured by 
Ministep at Pekm. 

<7* The provisionaf Government at Pekin nieeis; 
five prominent Chinese attend by invitation. 

19. The MinUters finally .igre? upon the text of 
the prelimittary^ note to be presented to the 
Chinese ComniiHsiooerk. 

30 . The Forv^n Ministers, with th<* cxccpiiun of 
Mr. Conger, sign the Joint Note. 

33. Mr. Congir, Ameiican MtnibUr, .signs the 

Joint Note. 

34. The Joint Note is prc*M;nred to PiinceChing at 

the SpAoish Lection nt Pekin Li Hting 
Chang sends ^ letter of .ipulugy for his 
absence owing to illn.iss 

36 Li Hung Chang and Prince I hing forward the 

i oint Mote of the Powers to the Chinese 
uurt. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
House of Lords. 

Dec. 3. The fifteenth PRrIi iment of Queen's 
reign opens by Koj'.i] CoiJtniis‘^1011. 

6. TheQ ueeti's Speech read l.ord 1. itlioin niuve> 
and Lord Monk Hi'etton second^ the Ad i.*es^. 
. Spe.Tchesbv Lord ICimbsM'Iey, Lord Salisbury, 
^ Lord Hoseb/ry, and the Diik.* of Devonshi.e. 
The Address agreed tu. 

10. Lord Onslow explains the position of Sir 
Alfred Milner in ^uth Afric^ 

14. On the reply to the Address, Loid Hoseb-ry 
criticises theappointineut of Loid llardaick * 
as member of tlie Goveinnu'iit while he 
continua* a memlier of the Stock Kxchange. 
Spei.'ches by Lo.d iiardwick.* and Lord 

Salubury* 

ts. The SuppieinenUry War T. 4 oan ^No. 3) Hill and 
the Consolidated Funds ;Approp luion' Hill 
are brought up fi-om ('nniitinns ar>d p.iibS 
through all^ their stages, 'The Qu^enN 
sSpst^h cloving the i load, and 

Parliajnjgit prorogued until February 14, 

#901. 

House of Commons. 

Dec. 3. Ths New House of Commons me ts and 
unanimouKly reselecu Mr. Gully as Sp ake-. 

6. Quetn's Spe.;ch read. Debate on the Adiress 
opened by Sir H. Caiutibell Banne.'inan; 
sMeches by Mr. Balfour, LmS Crinbortie, 
Ur, J. Ellis and Mr. ChamberUir^ 


7. 
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Debite on the Address rcsu:n.Ml. Si'u ition in 
South Af.ica:—Mr. Emniott's Miuendtuent 
discusffed; speochts by Mr. Trev,*]^ n, .Mr. 
Ch3mberl«in» Mr. Scott, Mr. llurtis. and 
otb«|«i. Mr. Efni^ott withdraws hi4 amende 

The Chinese Question: amendmetMl to tho^ 
Address p'upoH«d- by Mi. Walton, speech by 
Lord Cranbome. r' 


Debate op ‘ the' AdIrevs resumed: Mr. J. 
Waitfin withdraws his ameadincnt* Mr. 
Hartley nu)>es an .nii'iidriient expressing 
rcigret Ht the . ppoiniment of so many of the 
Pritnb M 4 niste/s relatives to olfic.^s i*i the 
<h>.'ernmenl : speech by Mr. Ikdfniir : the 
aiiiondmcnt is lokt on a diiMon b> 23.:^ 
iigsUnbt laS, 


Ml. IJoydotb*orge mcnes .111 amendment 
decliiitjg that .Minisi.^rs of the Crown 
should ha\e no interest diuct or ttidi ^-<*t iti 
any firm competing fw pubic coutiacts. 
Speeches by Mi. C'huinherbin, Sii U 
CampbelLlH inneniian, Mr. Halfoui, Mr 
Hurm, and others. Tlu* House divides, w'hun 
ths.' ainendmem is lost by 36^ loies to 


Second rending Apprapriadbn Rill: sum__ 

by Mr. Rrodrica, Mr. KeSS^* 

Hardie. and Mr. Heal^ 

Committee St ige dt the War Lean Bill and the 
Approprimion Hill; the Bills patu without 

awn . V . 



sp.’et_ . . ... 

Mr. Ihyn Rolierts, and Mr.Rrodrick, 
I'h • bill i.s then aead ii third time. 

ParluiJtont is pioroguod. 


SPEECHES. 

c. 1, Mr. T. W. Rnss II, at t'onkstown, on tl^e 
maludmmisiration i^f Ae Irish Lind Acts. 

Mr. Hdlfour, at Westiniiistei, 011 the work of 
the Pdintose Iwcagur. 

The King'of Purtiigul, on th.‘ < lose friendship 
of Poitugul and C'.-eat Ihtiaiii in Kiiri^an 
history. 

Mr. CronwM-ighc Schr. iriei, in Cape Olon* , 
on the atmude of Cvreat H.'iuin to .south 
Africa. 



Michael G. Mulhall. 


In Committee of Supply, Mr. Biodnck submits 
the suppL'inentary estimate of ;^i 6 ,(h>,so > > 
for war in South Af.ica and the im'iiiiy 
operaiionK in China ; speeches b}* Sir W 
Harcourt, Mr. Keir-Hardie» Mi. T M. 
Healy. On a division the vote is cariiiyd. 
The Chanccllo* of the Rxclieiiuo moves a 
resolution enabling him tu lais.^ ,^ix.uoo,ooj 
out of the j^Ttfi.ooo.ocNJ by means tjf a war 
loan; the lesoliitioit is agreed to and the 
discubhion deferred. 

The debiite on the vote for h>r war 

»d, rhv's b> K. 
Retd, Mr. iiryce. Mi. Hiodriik, .ind oth/r* 
The report 011 the vote is agr.s'd to without 
a division. The new Wai Loan Htil >'• 
troduoed and tuad .1 Jfrst time.^ 

S.cond reading Suppleineut.tt ^Vr Lo o 'MU: 
speeches by Sir W, Hai’court, M.^Mik- 
ham. Mr. T. M. He Jy, and the Chuncallor 
of I ho I'.xch :quer. 


Count von Billow, at Be lin, on Oernian 
attitude towards the in South Afiicu. 

:3 Mr. Bryce, in London, on the War in Soutt^ 
Afitca. 

I i .Mr. loconaid Courliu^y, in 1 aitidon, on the W.ir 
in South Afiicu 

iS. IA>rd Salisbury,’ in l.ondon, on the «{ate of 
political parties in this country >it pusenl, 
and the war in .South ArHc.*!. 

•4. Loid Cromer, .at Kartotini, on the Sud'n. 

3:> G.iief.ii Audid, at b,-‘.une, on Kr.kUCvj^aml the 
Army. 


OBITUARY. 

. I. Mr. Tl.ink*] jMuc'.ulccse, M P. for North 
Mon ighan, 66. 

Professor Le’bl, 56, 

M. .Scimwebeh*. 

.Mi^ Fhnily M. Harris, ^6. 

6. MirJ||pnry KiissoU iW her of&ongs , £3. 

Rev. Dr. Mome i*»^3. 

TO Mudame h.dj^r Quiriet (Pars). 

13 M. Ahnd Louis HerniiiFaid. 

Ml. M. Muihull. 

Mr. T. Joinings, senioi i*‘train.:i *’ fui flic 
Tuif, 

Lord O'Hngan mt Sprtngfont In', 2t. 

Major Nu'ton Lvgge, II.S.O. vAf ica). 

M. Edmorid 'i'arhd jourualistL 63. 

Sir John Conroy, F R.S, (H.;dford L.clurer, 
Oxford', 55. 

i^nptain W. A. Watls-Jones Jn China', 2>. 

.Mr. W. Lindsay Cole, 64. 

Rev. Dr. Cane (Congregationalist), 53. 

Canon E. Mallet Young, fit. 

Professor S. J. MacMuliin iBclfast). 

Professor Karl Becker (fl«rhn), 80. 

Mile. Pcllechot ^wnJter, etc., indexer of the 
public libraiiis of France), 

F. K. Pickersj^ll, R.A,, 80, 

Mr. Vere Foster (Belfast), 80, 

U«rr von Meerschetdt-Hullessem (Difecio; of 
Police in Berlin). 

Fi.;ld-Marsltal Count von BUim:mtlmI, 90. 

Lord Dormer, 70. 

Dr. James Morris, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 

,F.R.C.S., 74. 

Sir Thomas Clailc (Kdinbiirsh), 77. 

Dowager Lady Churchill of the Bed- 

chamber to the Quaen). 

Mr. Edmund Wimp^ris (landscape painte: 
65. 

M. Juiss RivRrc (mUMCal conductor), 8x. 

.M. Nichohis Gritsenko .Russian artis'}) 44a 
Gholam Mahomed Khan, </o. 
laord Armstrong, 90. 








HENCEFORTH “ONE PEOPLE, ONE DESTINY. 
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SKETCH^ 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 


J ANUARY isr wus a high-day and a holiday in the city 
of Sydney, for on that day was celebrated the coming 
of age the Commonwealth of Australia. Never in 
the history of any Australian Colony bas.|here been such a 
demonstration as that by which the Australians celebrated 
the attaimnent of their majority. It is more than a hundred 
years sinj;® Captain Cook took possession of the Austra¬ 
lian contin^t m the name of Great Britain ; but in all 
the ^pissitudes of.the century no occasion had arisen for 
indulging in sutflj widespread festivity. The newspapers 
have been so full of telegrams describing the five-mile 
processions, the banquets, the entertainments, the decora¬ 
tions, and all the forms and phases in which modem men 
and women express their delight, that there is no necessity 
for repealing them here. It is estimated that the cere¬ 
monial entailed an expenditure of 150,000, a sum which 
may seem comparatively small to those accustomed to 
■ Imperial pageants, but which represents a very consider¬ 
able expenditure m a single day’s rejoicing in a colonial 
capital. The Asistralians are, however, in the first flush 
of reviving prosperity. The great financial catastrophe 
which overwhelmed them some years ago is now remem¬ 
bered only as a shadow casting into brighter relief the 
halcyon days which they are now aU enjoying. 

The occa%on ministered to their pride of youth, and 
coincided with a great outburst of the consciousness of 
race. It is the fashion in some quarters to attribute this 
entirely to the Soath African war. There could be no 
greater mistake. The work of preparing the mind of the 
English-speaking world for a consciousness of the unity 
of race and the dignity of its destinies, has been under¬ 
taken year after year with patient persistence by many to 
whom the South African war is abhorrent. No doubt the 
war and the self-sacrifice which it entailed upon those who 
volunteered in a cause of the justice of which they knew 
little or nothing, beyond the fettt that the empire needed 
the services of her sons, tended to enlarge and q^uicken the 
sense of Imperial patriotism. This may be admitted all 
the %nore frankly by those of us to whom the cause in 
which the colonists shed theii blood appeared as unworthy 
as any on behalf* of whiah men have gone forth to 
the slaughter. It is deplorable, no doubt, that the first 
initiation of Australia in the perils and the sacrifices of 
empire should have been cemented by innocent blood 
unjustly shed, and that the lives of Australian colonists 
should have been worse than wasted in a hopeless 
struggle against the cause of justice and right. Such 
reflections, however, were absent from the minds of the 
immense majority of those wlio took part in the birthday 
festival at Sydney. The masses believed what the news¬ 
paper had told them, and regarded the volunteers as heroic 
crusaders, who had gone forth in defence of civilisation 
and of liberty. Mr. Brunton Stcifliens, the Australian poet, 
whose poem, Australia Federata, is infinitely superior 
in elevation of sentiment to the recent utterances either 
of Mr. Alfred Austin or Mr. I^dyard Kipling, expressed 
accurately enough the general sentiment of nis country¬ 
men when he wrote :— 

Ah, now we know the long delay 
But served to assure a prouder day, 

For while we waited, came the .call • 

■^o prove and make our title good— 

To face die fiery ordeal 
That tries the claim to Nationhood— 


.\r«.rnow, ill pride of challenge, we'unroll, * •' 

For all the wifrld to read, the record-scroll 
Whose bloixly script attests a Nation’s soul. 

O ye, OUT Dead, who at the call 
Fared forth to fall as heroes fall, 

Whose consecratcil souls wc failed 
To riot* beneath the common guise 
Till all-ievcaJing Death unveiled 
The splendour of your sacrifice, * 

Now, crowneil with nioie than perishuliU- buys, 

Immostal in your country’s love and prui.se, 

Ve (00 have portion in this day of days ! 

The verse will live and probably be remembered with 
pride for many years to come ; nor will the sense of proud 
exultation be materially affected by the discovery which 
they will make before long, that the whole thing was one 
of the ghastly mistakes into which an arrogant temper 
occasionally betrays the most circumspect of empires. 
We all admit that the Crimean War was a hidequs 
blunder, but none the less for that, successive generations 
of schoolboys delight in reading and reciting the 
“ Charge of the Light lirigade.” • 

Everything seems to have gone off admirably at Sydney. 
They did not commit the mistake which w'as made at our 
own Jubilee, of converting a great popular celebration 
into a mere display of soldiers and artillery. It is true 
that they had nearly 10,000 men under arms, including 
contingents from eVery branch of the Imperial army, but, 
although the soldiers w^e in the place, they did not 
monopoli.se the show. Evei^ department of Australian life 
afipears to have been adequately represented, and the en¬ 
thusiasm of the populace was sustained during the passing 
of the whole procession. Mr. Barton appears to have 
carried ofl* the honours of the dby, although nothing could 
have exceeded the enthusiasm with which the multitude 
welcomed Lord Hopetoun. The oddest incident in the 
whole celebration was the selection of a layman. Lord 
Tennyson, to write the prayer which was uttered by the 
.Archbishop. Australia has therein certainly established 
a record. Our colonists at the Antipodes have never held 
parsons in great esteem, but we were hardly prepared for 
the meekness with which the ecclesiastics consented to 
accept the petition written by the pen of a layman. 
The prayer itself, as telegraphed, runs as follows :— 

We l)es(*ech Thee, grant unto this union Thy grace and 
heavenly benedirlion, Ihiit a strong people niay arise To ballw 
Thy name, to do Justly, and to love mercy. 

We pray Thee to make our Empire always a faithful and. 
fearless leader among the nations in all that is good, and to bless 
our belovetl Queen and those who are pul in authority unller 
her, more especially in this land. 

Let Thy wasdom be their guide, strengthen them in upright- 
fiess,«a(f voucksafe that all thTng^ may be so ordered and settled 
upon the best and surest foundations, that peace and happiness, 
gulh ami justice, religion and piety, may be deepened and 
increased among us.” 

It is estimated that a million persons took part in the 
celebration, the largest crowd even collected together in 
the Australian colonies. The whole aflair has been 
tolerably reported in the newspapers throughout the 
empire, and the ceremony of New Year’s Day may be 
adoed to those elements which tend to increase the self-., 
consciousness of the race, and remind the citizens of the; 
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Empire, wherever theyfmay be scattered, of the cssehtial 
unity of their, world-circling domain. Australia must 
also be congratulated upon having found in Mr. Biunton 
Stephens a poet capable of adequately voicing the 
aspirations of her most exalted moods. Nor is Mr. 
Stephens a mere convert of the latter-day. A poem of 
his published many years ago showed that .he was then 
one of the few who entertained aspirations that are now' 
the Oommon 'pro¬ 
perty of all. The 
concludiag verses 
of his noble poem 
^on Australia 
Federated 'reach 
as high' a stan- 
dard'as any simi¬ 
lar poetry has 
reached in these 
latter years. 

The Charter's read; 
the rites are 
o’er; 

The trumpet’s blare 
and ' cannonls 
roar 

Are silent, and the 
flags are furled; 

But so not ends 
thetask to build 
Into the fabric of the 
world » 

The substana; of 
our hope ful¬ 
filled— * 

I’o work as those 
who greatly 
have divined 
The lordship of a 
continent as¬ 
signed 

As God’s own gift 
for sen-ice of 
mankind. 

’C) People of the 
• onward wilt, 

Unit of Union 
greater still 
Than that to-day 
hath made you 
great, 

Vour true Kulfil- 
inent w.-iitclti 
• there. 

Embraced within 
the larger fate 
Of Empire yc are 
born to share— 

No vassal progeny of 
subject bnxKl, 

No satellite shed from Britain’s plenitude. 

But orbed with in one wide sphere of good ! 

Let us hope that the poet’s dream may be fullilled, ;in<i 
that the aspirations of Australia may be worthily realised 
in the days*that are to come. 

The coming of age of a great colony is naturally an 
occasion for rejoicing throughout the whole ancestral 
domain. But while we are all felicitating ourselves 
and the Australians upon this auspicious ^vent, it 
may be a» profitable and interesting occupation to 
enaeavour to ascertain what are our own ideas 
about Australia. How were they formed? In what 


way was the modern conception of Au.stralia created 
in the popular mind ? We all read books about 
Australia, but the popular cuncc|>tion of a country' is Very 
seldom gained from books. The millions do not read 
books. This suggested inquiry is more interesting and 
may lead us further afield than might att^first appear. 
Some might think that the oreasion calls for heroic^ but 
when every one has been lieroiring i.if I may coin a Word) 

through endless 
.-(cres of print, it 
will at least be 
.'I changq if I take 
the humble rS/e 
of interrogation 
aiyd begin by ask¬ 
ing myself how 
Australia came to 
me to be in any 
sense a living 
reality ? 1 have 

never been there. 
Owing to the fact 
that the affairs 
of Australia are 
never meddled 
with by How-r¬ 
ing Stteet, there 
has been less rea¬ 
son for making a 
special study oi 
the political con¬ 
ditions of the 
Australian Colo¬ 
nies than of al¬ 
most any othjr 
group under the 
British Crown. 
Hence in this 
respect 1 may¬ 
be regarded as a 
typical man in 
the street, the 
span of whose 
existence covers 
the last half cen¬ 
tury during which 
Au.stralia as she 
now- is w’as virtu¬ 
ally-created. Men 
of fifty may be 
said tohavegrown 
up w'ith the new 
Commonwealth, 
for beyond the 
last half-century- 
Australia left 
very- little definite 
impact upon the public mind. It was not until the 
^ gieat^gol^ discoveries of the mid-century that the 
* exisH'iice of the island-continent was borne in upon 
the mind of the British masses. 

It was nearly half.a century ago when Australia first 
became a household word in F.nglish homes. Before 
that date the great continent of the Southern seas 
was practically an unknown lajid to the masses of 
our people ; but in the early- fifties the news of the dis¬ 
covery of gold--not as it is to be found in jhe Transvaal, 
diffused in stone, requiring for its extraction costfy 
machinery- and elaborate apparatus, but in nuggets, 
which could be dug out of the ground almost 
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The Review of Reviews. 



« A Selector’s Home. 

(A selector takes up untouched Bush land, roughly clears it, then sells it, and staits afresh else^^hert:) 


like pebbles—fascinated the imajjination of the world. 
Recently in America the Klondike cr.a/.e revixod the 
memories of the discovery of the .^ustrali.tn El Dorado, 
but with that exception there has been nothing approach¬ 
ing to the furore which was created in (Ireat Brit.iiii by 
the news of the tinding of gold in Hendigo and Ballarat. 

It seems but the other day— but it must have been 
nearly fifty years ago—that 1 was wakened up as a 
small child, not yet liberated from the petticoats of early 
childhood, by the sound of music in the little village in 
which I spent my early youth. It was a strange and to 
me a weird experience. 1 had never been out of bed at 
three o’clock in the morning before, and the darkness of 
the night and its gleaming stars made an indelible 
impression upon my childish mind. A par^- of^adten-^ 
turous youths was starting for Australia. A jourflej- to 
the Antipodes now is but a matter of everyday occurrence, 
but in the middle centiii'y it seemed almost as vast ancP 
perilous an undertaking to the English villager as a 
trip to the moon. I forget how many were starting 
at th It time — possibly not more tlian half a 
dozen, but the whole vdlage turned out to see them dejiart 
for the land where they were all confident they wou'd 
feake their fortunes. My sister and I gazed out of the 
bedroom window into the darkness, through which wc 


were only conscious of a long procession winding its wa>- 
through the village streets while lli,e band discoursed 
“ Cheer, boys, cheer,” as •marching music for the- 
.Argonauts who were starting on the quest of the Golden 
Fleece. Charles Mackay’s familiar song was in those 
d.iy.s a kind of marching music to the emigrants. There 
was a cheery lilt in the music corresponding to the hope^l 
note of the words : — 

t'hcer, boy^, cheer! \i> more of idle sorrow; 

Cc.iirage’! true heaits shjil bear us on our way. 

Hope shines before, and l«)inls a liriglit to-morrow ; 
l.el us forget the d.irkness of to-d.ay. 

We heard the strain rise loud and strong, and 
then gr.idually die away in- the distance, and its the 
last note faded we crept back to our beds with our 
minds full of strange thoughts of the unknown world 
toa.rrds which these heijies were faring forth in the- 
high hope that in a few years they would* return with 
fortunes. Similar scenes were repeated all over England. 
Few of those who went forth with such high hopes 
reali.sed their expectations. Of those who went from 
my native village not one became a millionaire. I do not 
think that more than one achieved a competence. Some 
settled in the far-off land, and th-.ir village home knew 
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them no more for e^r : but others came back in after¬ 
years, and the story of their adventures at the diggings 
made Australia much more real to us all than any other 
land across the seas. It was twelve months before any 
^letters were received, and twelve months to a child is 
an eternity. When the first letters arrived they went the 
round of th« ^village, for letters were scarce, and they 
were read and re-read until they were thumbed almost to 
ieces. It was by such letters that the great public at 
ome learned something of the realities of existence and 
formed a vivid, although very imperfect, vision of the 
great gold-yielding continent w'hich on the first of 
January this'year celebrated its majority as a Federated 
Commonwealth. • 

I well remember the^iniv.il of the first nugget. In 
the letters from our neighbours, we had read about 
■nuggets, and paragraphs m the newspapers were from 
time to time quoted with admiring awe ; but the first 
genuine bit of virgin gold that ever reached our village 
created immense widespread interest. It was not a 
nugget, properly so-called. It was a piece of auriferous 
quartz, not much bigger than a walnut, in which a narrow 
fayer of gold was^iterceptibie. I confess that my first 
impression w'as one of slight disappointment. It was 
only a sample,* no doubt, and it was something 
to have seen the real genuine gold sticking out 
of the quart/ rock. Rut the imagination had 
been fired by the descriptions of such treasure- 
trove that this little insignificant nugget hardly seemed 
worth picking up in the streets. It is difficult for 
tis to realise the imntense excitement occasioned by the 
•early finds of gold^ in Australia. Rumour, of course, 
magnified the value of the discoveries, but the sober facts, 
carefully verified and accuiatel) recorded in the history 
of the colonies, show that ihere w'as sufficient to turn 
the heads of the soberest community on earth. Imagine 
what the impression would be in London if it were 
suddenl) to be announced that in the Vale of the Trent 


a goldfield had been discovered of such richness that 
some lucky miners dug nuggets out of the soil almost as 
inen dig potatoes in a inarkei^Mrden, while others, 
■sfill more lucky, li id unearthed monster nug^^ts of virgin 
gold, weighing nearly a luindredweiglit, and value^ at 
between ^4,000 and ^},ooo. The pmeession of sutffi a 
nugget through the streets of London, if it did not precipi¬ 
tate the whole po|)ulation of the capii.il bn the Midlands, 
ivoiikl at least cause a rush to the diggings, the like of 
which the present generation has never witjtessed. 
'I'he im[iresMon produced by the gold discviveries was all 
tile greater hecausi* it was so unexpei ted. Although 
geologists had predicted that gold ought ti^ be found in 
Australia, the average man never dreamt that the great 
unoccupied island, the frontier of which was painted red 
on our maps, but the interior of ivhich was left as blank 
as a sheet of paper, contained gold mines. Another 
tiling that distinguished the Australian gold mines 
from those of the Katid, for instance, in South Africa, 
was that every inan with a pick and .a washing cradle 
could start Inisiriess on his own account, without any 
extra capital beyond his own stout hands, (luld-mining 
on modern methods by the aid of the machinery of the 
siock-exchange, with expensive pliiiit necessitating the 
enijiloyment of skilled agents and the importation of 
costly machinery, is a very prosaic affair. Much more 
romantic was the experience of the early days when the 
prospectors and fossickers tramped off into unknown 
regions, trying the ground here and washing a little dirt 
there, in the hope that they might find paying metal in 
sufficient quantity to justify their settling down to steady 
work. There was something like it in San Francisco 
about the same time. 'I'hc two English-speaking' 
communities took the gold fever almost in the same 
year, and in both the disliuery of gold has left an 
indelible impress upon their national history 

It was from these early letters that my earliest con- 
ce])ti(ins of Aiistrali.i began to be formed. Then came 
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v&rious books about Australia. One I remember particu¬ 
larly, having rea^ it when I was a mere boy, by William 
, Howitt. 1 have forgotten the title—1 have forgotten 
everything ejj^epting the tjeneral impression which, it • 
produced upon the mind—of a new and strange country 
full of adventure and of romantic inu;rest, in which there 
w.re blue gum-trees and parrots, cockatoos—-a kind of 
wonderful topsy-titrvy land in which even the birds 
and the beasts were quite different from those 
of the old country, but in which there was limitless 
expanse of fertile land to afford living-room for our 
perale. Still later in the day cam<$> Charles Readc’s 
‘ Never Too Lr^c to Mend.” This was the first story to 
bring li^ on the Australian diggings, with the garnishings 
of convicts, black fellows, and opossums, vividly home to 
the mind of the ordinary Briton. Possibly some zealous 
Australian, flushed with the ‘glow of the Birthday Com¬ 
memorations, mayrcsci^ the assumption that the millions 
of the home-country only learned of the great empire 
under the Southern Cross from the pages of a novel. 
It would have been better, no doubt, if they could 
have learnt it from Blue Hooks ; but from Blue Books 
the general public flees, and if Australia had only to be 
interpreted by means of official statistics and Government 
despatches, it would have remained at present about 
as interesting as Greenland. Charles Rcado \ivified 
Australia. He painted the strange new life at the 
diggings, with all the vicissitudes of existence in a 
mining camp, with a brush which, whether it portrayed 
the lineaments truly, did at least create a living picture 
.of a. land fuW of illimitable possibilities of unfatnomed 
mysteries. 

*»Charlw Readc’s novel brought into prominence one 
feature in the history of Australia, which cannot be 
ignored, and had therefore ipifth better be boldly faced. 
The human race is supposed to have been evolved from 
some creature more or less simian in its characteristics, 
in which both man and monkey own a common ancestor. 
The speculations of modern science deal very cruelly 
with claims of long descent. The farther back we go 
into our researches into heredity, the more our ancestors 
approximate to the brute. If the grand old gardener 
and his wife smile at our claims of long descent, still 
more may those who regard Adam himself as a late¬ 
comer in the history of the evolution of our race. 
None of us have any reason to be specially proud of 
our forbears, and the Australians in this respect 
share the common lot of common humanity. There is, 
however, one clement in the pedigree of the Australian 
which may be regarded as a kind of bar sinister in the 
old heraldic bearings. There are very few States fortu- 
tune enough to boast such ideal beginnings as those of 
the New England Coloni^ Onk^pce or twice in the 
history of the world is a n^ Statll^nded by men whose 
motive is so exalted as that which drove the Puritans of 
the Mayflower across the Atlantic. The Mayflower of 
Australia' was a convict ship, and Australia was for 
years regarded by the home-country nierelj^ i as it 
dumping ground at the Antipodes for the human 
refuse of our civilisation. There are many who 
pass over the grim story of the beginnings, feeling 

that it is a kind of skeleton in the Australian 

cupboard. But that is all nonsense. It is immensely 
to the credit of Australia that from such begin¬ 
nings she has risen to her present position. There 

*^18 a story told of the elder Dumas which might be 

adopted with advantage by the modern Australian. 
pumii!&, who had a strain of negro blood in him, was one 
time persecuted by an inquisitive interviewer. “Your 
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father,” said the man, “was, it is said, a mulatto?” 

“ And ‘his father was a negro,” sifld Dumas, losing 
patience, “ and the grandfather was an ape, so that 
.my ancestry begins where yours has ended.” It is well 
for nations to look to the pit from which they were 
digged, and find cause for gratitude and ti#nder 
that they have risen so high upon the ashes of 
their disreputable ancestors. The Australian may 
also always comfort himself by remembering Dr. 
Johnson's remark when the lady whom he proposed 
to marry objected that -he might not wish to marry into 
her family because one of her relatives had been hanged. 

“ Never mind,” said the Doctor ; “ one of youramay have 
been hanged. A great many of mine dqgerved to be.’^ 
.And although some of the fathers qj Australia may Have 
stood in the dock, and have come to Australia from the 
felon’s cell, no one knows how m.'iny of his own ancestors 
at liome or in other colonies only differed from the 
convict in that they escaped being found out. Thus the 
proportion of convicts in the early settlers to the present 
population is, of course, very small. The great majority 
of the Australians are as innocent of any hereditary 
connection with escapees, or emancipists, or exiles, as ‘ 
they v.'erc variously called, as Canadians or South . 
Africans. But it would be nonsense to* try to describe 
the general idea of Australia existing in the British mind 
if nothing were said about the convict days. 

When the emigrants from my native village began to 
trickle back, and to revisit the place of their birth, they 
brought with them strange and. horrible tales concerning 
the convicts. There were, however, few miners’ camps in 
which old convicts did not find a place, and as their 
experiences had been different froilt those of their 
neighbours, they talked a good deal of the horrors of the 
old convict days. 'I'he ghastly brutalities which the 
convicts practised upon each other, as well as the 
.atrocities roughly inflicted by order of officers who re¬ 
garded them as an indispensable instrument for main¬ 
taining disLijfline, form a kind of gruesome background 
to all my early recollections of Australia. I re¬ 
member one particularly ghastly talc which , an old 
digger used to tell with shuddering awe. It related 
to tfte punishment inflicted upon some convict, ,who, 
being particularly perverse, was done to death by the 
primitive expedient of fastening him, naked, face down¬ 
wards, upon a huge ant-hill? Most nations have weird 
and horrible stories, which wander ghost-like across the 
horizon of their history. The American settlers have 
their Indian talcs, which are certainly not devoid of 
horror. The black fellow in South Africa never took the 
place of the Red Indian in America. The place of the 
bogey man,»he embodiment of pitiless cruelty and remorse¬ 
less savagery, was taken by the convict and his lineal 
descendant, the bushranger. The bushranger is practi¬ 
cally extinct, but in the popular imagination he was very 
conspicuous for the lifetime of a whole generation. He 
was the Australian counterpart of Dick Turpin, and 
excited the same kind of morbid interest that Sixteen- 
String Jack and other worthies of the same kind excited 
among our Hooligans. Dick Turpin’s famous Black Bess 
was reproduced at the Antipodes in the horses of some o# 
the more famous knights of the road. The names of 
Kelly and Starlight were much more familiar in this 
country than those of any Australian premier, just as at 
this time there are probably hundreds of .thousands of 
men hi England who can tell you much more about 
Charles Peace than about#either Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Beaconsfield. For the popular imagination is not im¬ 
pressed by mere politicians, whereas the masked high- 
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tv^yman upon a noble steed appeals irresistibly to the 
imagination of the gallery. , 

1 have referred briefly to the Aborigines, the black 
fellows of Australia. Charles Reade did somewhat to 
idealise them, but they have never found their Fenimore 
Coope% Neither have they ever had the good or the ill- 
fortune of being taken under the benevolent care of the 
Aborigines’I’totectio.i Society. Exeter Hall has aban¬ 
doned them to their fate. From time to time terrible 
stories of,massacre and outrage reach this country from 
the back’country of Queensland or Western Australia, 
but the British public h.is abandoned them to their doom. 
The Kaffir ^f South Africa and the negro of the West 
Coast,’ whose sufferings, whatever they may be, do not 
seem»to interfere with their indeflnite multiplication 
and increase, have fr8m time immemorial roused the 
tearful sympathies of Exeter Hall; but the Australian 
bl.ick fellow, who, with all liis faults, has nevertheless 
invented the boomerang—a record achievement among 
savage tribes—is being improved off the face of the earth 
more remorselessly than the Red Indian. The process 
in Tasmania has been complete. Mark Twain, in 
• describing the indomitable valour with which a handful 
of black fellows Khd kept the whole colony in a state of 
war, sardonically suggested that men so capable and so 
V aliant ought to have been used for the pur[)ose of im¬ 
proving the breed of their conquerors. Unfortunately they 
all died out, and what haiipened to the black fellows in 
Tasmania is happening in Australia, and in all the more 
thickly peopSpd colonies. Lord Tennyson recently gave 
utterance to a vigorous protest against the atrocity 
jiractiscd upon these unfortunate savages, in terms which 
are not by any moans relislied in Australia. T'his is not 
much to be wondered at. for it is one of the ironies of 
history that the veiy Australians who are eliminating the 
Aboriginal from the face of their continent, considered 
they were doing a noble and holy duty to go and rescue 
the unfortunate Kaffir from the tyranny of the Boer. 

There are other Aborigiiv/s of Australia, which have 
always excited much more interest in England than the 
black fellow, who, but for his boomerang, would scarcely 
command a contributory tear. Australia, to the popular 
imagination of the ordinary Briton, is the land of the 
kangaroo, and the kangaroo has always had a 
peculiar charm for the British mind. The kan¬ 
garoo, indeed, apj^roximates to the human being in 
two very remarkable respects. He is the nearest 
approach to a biped among the beasts of the field, and 
he not only goes on two legs, but he (or rather she) 
has developed a pocket. The test of civilisation, it 
has frequently been said, is the number of pockets 
which the individual needs—an observation which 
has been used in order to confirm the general 
conviction that women ifte at a very low stage 
of civilisation compared with men. In the kan¬ 
garoo, <howevcr, the female leads the way, and has 
developed a pouch in which she carries her young. The 
kangaroo has therefore come to be a kind of national 
symbol or emblem of Australia, and th'e Commonwealth 
deserves to be congratulated upon the privilege of 
possessing an animal so uiyque and so distinctive. 
The British 'Lion may be a more noble quadruped, but 
we have to share him with an indefinite number of other 
nations, who have equally adopted the Lion : while as 
for the eagle, Russia, Austria. Prussia, France and thp 
United States are all eagle Pow-ers. But Australijj has a 
monopoly of/he kangaroo. 

After the kangaroo, the dingo used to figure most 
conspicuously in the Australian stories. The stories of 


the way in which* stockmen were said to have hunted 
down dingoes by carving them up alive^ with their long 
stock-whips, excites a kind of shudder of,-horror even to 
yiis day. Next in order among tlitr Australian mammalia 
comes the opossum, a popular and amusing -beast, whose 
fur is_ much appreciated by thousands who have never 
seen its original habimt among the blue-gum trees of the 
Australian bush. 

The duck-billed platypus, which is neither fish, flesh, 
nor good red herring, is a kind of' zoological curio, an 
animal that seems to be a sort of cross between a duck 
and beaver. It is even more unique th.in tJie kangaroo, 
and remains on record as a s'olit.iry moininient of one of 
the freaks of Nature in the way of ^niscegenation. 
The emu and the cassowary arc mere names *0 the 
majority of our people, but it is far otherwise with the 
black swan. A black swan seemed almost .1 contradic¬ 
tion in terms, until the exploration of Australia showed 
that in that topsy-turvy, upside-doivfi region at the other 
side of the world swans were black. The laughing jackass 
and the cockatoo are the only birds besides the emu 
and the cassowary which arc regarded here as dis- 
tipclively Australian. But of late years the imported 
animals have become even more characteristic ol 
Australia than the indigenous fauna ;—as, for instance, 
innumerable herds of sheep, with their attendant satellites 
of sheep-shearers, the immense herds of cattle with their 
stockmen, the splendid horses, the value of which w« are 
only beginning to appreciate from an imperial and 
military point of view, and the camels which have intro¬ 
duced a dash of Asiatic colour into the Australian land¬ 
scape, :tnd lastly, and most important of all, the 
ubiipiitous and omnivorous rabbit. 

The first great advertisement which Australia obtained 
was the discovery of gokj ; the second was the arrival 
of the Tichborne claimant.* I am now speaking not o< 
scholars and staicsmi'n and learned men. 1 am speak¬ 
ing of the man in the .street; and it is undoubtedly true 
that the big fat Wagga Wagga butcher did u>orc to 
familiarise the millions of our TOuntry with the existence 
of Australia and the names of its localities than any 
other man of our time. He was not a heroic figure, 
this Sir Arthur Orton, but let it be remembered to his 
credit that in the course of his great imposture he did 
undoubtedly, inadvertently and unintentionally, act as a 
great advertising agent of the land which is now cele¬ 
brating its majority. 

If to the things which have familiarised Englishmen 
with Australia we give gold-mining the first place and 
Tichborne the second, the third certainly belongs to the 
sportsmen. A brief mention should be made in passing 
of the heroic explorers, the stories of whose travels in the 
interior are not unuSMthy t qjgp mpare with those of the 
men who opened upgftitra^Jifeca ; but their memory is 
comparatively dim. ^*i®ere wlTo man of all the Australian 
explorers who has attracted popular attention at home to 
the same extent as Livingstone or even Stanley. They 
jvere npt Icis brave, and they showed endurance as 
great? out the episodes of Australian exploration are 
not as interesting as, those of a country which abounds 
I^ilh lions and elephants and all manner of fero¬ 
cious carnivores. That which first brought Australia 
home to the masses, not as a mere name in the 
atlas, or as a political dependency, was the sudden 
discovery that in sport the Australians could more than 
hold their own against the picked men of the Oli^^ 
Country. I well remember the beginning of this thing, 
when Green, the Australian oarsman, came over to wrest 
the aquatic championship of the world from our local 
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Tyneside hero, Robert Chambers. After Green came 
Hammil, but after tljem tlic chief’sporting interest of 
Australia has been cricket, not aquatics. The visit of 
Australian teams to this country, and the return visit 
of English teams <o Australia, has contributed to the 
Federation very much as the old Olympic games con¬ 
tributed to the uniheation of the Greek race. Sport, 
indeed, has pj^ayed no small part in the growth of a 
sentiment of unity, and if the modern heralds were to 
construct a coat of arms for the new Commonwealth, a 
cricket bab should certainly iigurc conspicuously in the 
quarters. 

Australia has not yet contributed much to the literature 
of the> world* The novels of Ralph Boldrewood have 
attain^ a certain vogue, and the poems of Gordon and 
Kendall and Bruntoi^ Stephens have shown that 
Australia can produce singers worthy to hold their own 
with those of any land. Specially admirable is the way 
in which Gordon has made himself the poet of the Horse. 
The Centaur seema to have come to HTc again in the 
.Stockrider and the Australian runs. Australian 
journalism has always been eminently respectable. The 
leading papers of Mclbcairnc and Sydney are 
Inodelled on thq, J/mt’s, and display both the 
good qualities and the defects of their prototype. 
They are not distinctive. The only distinctive Australian 
Journal, which has made any mark outside Australia, is 
the Sydney Bulletin. It is .t curious product, clever, 
wicked, lawless, sarcastic, cynical, scoffing, but it is 
nevertheless a distinct creation, the influence of which is 
felt throughotft the whole of Australasia, and not only 
throughout Australasia. Mi. Cecil Rhodes is never 
wear)' of dcnouncin|;' the .Sydney Bulletin. The Austra¬ 
lians who settled in the Rand were, as he said, Sydfuy 
Bulletin Australians. They got the Sydney Bulletin ever\ 
week, which scoffed at the Empire and ridiculed every ideal 
which Mr. Rhodes hoi .Is deai. The Sydney Bulletin is the 
spirit which denies—it is the Mephi.stopheles of Australia. 
The only other publication which has an Australasian 
circulation comparable to that of the .Sydney Bulletin 
is the Australasian Review of^ Reviews, in which Mr. 
Fitchett takes exactly the opposite point of view, and 
glorifies everything that the .Sydney Bulletin scoffs at. 
It is eurious to contrast the two ; and the future destinies 
of the Empire will probably be decided by the question 
whether it is the Australasian Review of Reidews or 
the .Sydney Bulletin which Sominates the policy of the 
continent. 

T'he Australians have produced millionaires, none of 
vvliom, with the doubtful exception of Wilson of Hughen- 
den, have made any mark at home. They developed 
Mr. Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrook, and sent him 
back to win his laurels in the House of Commons ; they 
gave Sir Gavan Duffy a sphere for his influence, and in 
Sir Henry Parkes they produced one who may be called 
a home-made politician, who w.is also one of the makers of 
the Empire. Until the late arrival of Mr. Barton, Sir H enry 
Parkes was almost the only Australian^om politician 
whom the ordinary Englishman had ever he.ird of. 

As for the popular estimate of the average Australian, 
ft is distinctly favourable. 1 was much struck at the first 
Colonial Exhibition held in thia country, to notice how 
dosely the Australians had adhered to the English type 
in their m^ufactures and productions. Judging from 
their ejqjloits, they were the most English of all the 
Colonies. The Can.idians are quite as loyal, but they 
are a mixed race, partly French and partly English : 
and they arfc continually dominated by the over¬ 
shadowing influence of the great Republic in the 
South. Australia has no great neighbour to influ¬ 


ence her politics. Her people are homogeneous, and 
English is the onl) language spdken #om the Swan 
River to Brisbane. They have therefore reproduced 
England under the Southern Cross with such variations, 
as are dictated by the thermonicter. The Australian 
seems to us from this distance to be an Englfthtnan who 
is better off than those .who live in England. He has^ot 
a sunnier climate, in_ which it is easier to laVgh, and fn 
which he can play cricket all the )car round. So for as 
relates to those who live in the country, they appear to us 
to bo a race of horsemen, and to be rearing a type 
which, although somewhat more wiry, is worthy of 
the best traditions oft the parent stock ; but the tendency 
j)crceptible in this countr)’ to flee tHe country and 
concentrate in towns is abnormally visibiF in the great 
overgrown capitals ■£ Melbourne and Sydney. Possibly 
III another fifty y^rs the disproportion between town 
and country population may luive become as great 
as in England ; but the drift ta the capitals, the , 
desire to have a good time in the Paris or London 
of Australia, tends to produce resCilts and. consc- 
c|uences which are not yet visible. One fact to 
which the Sydney Bulletin recently called atten¬ 
tion is significant of much. According to this sardonic 
commentator u|)on Australian aspirations, the Australian 
f iinily is coming to be as rigidly restricted as the families 
of France. In other words, the Australian population, 
instead of increasing and multiplying, is tending to be 
st.iiion.'iry. This may be a passing phase. * 

As to the political future of the new Commonwealth ‘ 
now on the verge of manhood, it would be difficult to 
speculalt.. The Spectator recently threw out a hint that 
the Australians might turn a predatory eye upon Java ' 
and the Spice Islands. It is to be hoped that the 
Australians will have more sense. At present there 
seems to be considerable «c1oubt as to whether or not 
they will learn to conduct Ihemselves soberly, quietly 
anti modestly before all men. They are full of the hist 
.iml pride of youth. They have never seen a foreign 
foe upon their .shore. With,the exception of the 
few who have volunteered in Britain’s wars in Africa, 
none of them have ever heard a shot fired in anger. They 
have not been disciplined by adversity ; they have not 
been cast in an iron mould cf Calvinistic theology, like 
the New Englanders. Beyond the temporary strin¬ 
gency occasioned by the financial crash and tne inter- 
mitteni expen.se caused by alternating droughts and 
floods, w'hich destroy millions of their live-stock, their 
lines have been laid in pleasant places. It remains to be 
seen how far a community which is born with a golden 
s|joon in its mouth, and which has been reared 
upon whipped cream and syllabubs, can rise superior 
to the temptations which assault most prosperous 
.States. Self-denial, austerity, cWstity, the great formative 
virtues of nations, areiiiot conspicuous in the Australian 
outfit. The Australian has been the spoiled child of 
destiny. The habit of self-indulgence begotten by the 
sunshine of yosperity will not make him very amenable, 
t« discap^ine, nor is there much trace of a high religious 
principle and lofty moral ideal among her people.as a 
wjiole. That there are good men and excellent men and 
women in every colony goes without saying ; but parental 
discipline is lax. The larrikin has reproduced under the 
sunny sky of Australia the worst features of the London 
Hooligan, and it is not so many years Tigo since the violence 
accompanying the trade disputes led to some misgivings 
as to the peaceful evolution of society in tbo^ regions. • 
These, however, are somewhat inappropriate reflections 
for an occasion of Jubilation ; but while we rejoice we 
look ahead. 
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THE TOPIC OF THE moHTH. 

INTERNATIONALISM: AN IDEAL FOR THE NEW CENTURY. 


T he work 0^ the Nineteenth Century wa$ the comple¬ 
tion ofc the overthrow of Feudalism, the death-knell 
of which was sounded in the French Revolution. 
The work of the Twentieth Century is the completion of 
the destruction of Nationalism Militant, the death-kncll 
of whi6h was sounded at the Conference of the Hague. 
The I^ineteenth Century was nearly fifty years old before 
the principles of the R^olution brought forth their full 
fruit in the overthrow of Feudalism in Germany and 
Austria. Possibly we may have as long to wait before the 
new principle of Internationalism succeeds in establish¬ 
ing itself on the ruins of the old Nationalism. But the 
edict has gone forth, the. sentence has been pronounced, 
and it is for the Twentieth Century to arrange for the 
execution. The parallel is mure exact than many would 
^hink who hear y: for the first time. There was an 

infinity of good in the old Feudalism. So there is in 

the present Nationalism; but like other institutions 
Feudalism had outlived its good, and instead of being 
helpful to the progress of the race, had become hurtful, 
a hindrance rather than an incentive to jirogress. 

THE PASSING OK NATIONALISM. 

So it is with Nationalism to-day. The principle of 
Nationalism has much in it that is inspiring and noble. 
It was the princip^ of nationality which exorcised the 
petty particularism which is the bane of many States. 
In the Nineteenth Century it did excellent work in destroy¬ 
ing multitudinous small States and creating a larger 
unity. But although it was as much an advance upon 
the systems which it superseded as Feudalism was 
upon the political order in the mids.t of which it 
grew up, Nationalism has had its day, and the 
Twentieth Century must dig its grave. Not the 
grave of Nationality—that is indestructible—but the 
gravg of Nationalism Militant, which has become a 
new form of particularism, cultivating its own interest 
at the expense of the general community. Every 
consideration of policy and morality, as well as the instinct 
of self-preservation alike urgently call for its destruction. 
It is an excrescence upon the doctrine of Nationality, 
the exaggeration and vice of the good quality which 
is inherent in the conception of nationhood. We sec 
its ultimate results in the armed peace of Europe, by which 
half-a-dozen nations every year expend in. the manufacture 
and consumption of weapons of destruction, and in the 
training of men for mutual Slaughter, more than would 
be sufficient to inaugurate a Socialist millennium. 

NATIONALITY AND INTERNATIONALISM. 

The doctrine of Internationalism is no Ifeore hostile to the 
prindple of nationality than the doctrine of Nationality is 
mimical to the sanctity of the family. There was a time, 
not so very far remote, when the family or the clan 
considered itself as bound A assert its sovereignty, 
without regard to the larger interests of the nation of 
which that clan formed a part. But just as the family 
or the clan had to make way for a larger conception of 
national unity, and subordinate its interests to those of 
the nation at large, so the nations which make up Aiodern 
Europe have to learn that Internationalism, or the 
nationalism of aU, is greater than Nationalism which is 
the nanonalism of each. The progress of society may be 


measured by the extent to which the exclusive interests of 
the individual, of the family, of the commune, of the 
jjrovince, or of the nation arc subordinated to or rather 
co-ordinated with the superior interests of the inter¬ 
national community.^ 

THE IDEAL FOR THE NEW CKHTURV. 

It is important to have a definite' object and 
one sufficiently distant and .sublime to make it worth 
while for generations to devote their best energies to its 
.ittainment. We are fortunate at the beginning of a new 
century to perceive clearly the goal towards which we are 
tending. What wars, what tumults,Vhat welter of human 
misery must be endured before the international ideal is 
established, no one can predict. It is improbable that so 
great a revolution as the shifting of the centre of political 
and executive action from the capitals of the great nations 
to the common centre of the international community can 
be accomplished with ease. The parturition of emdires 
IS never achieved without throes of labour, and Inter¬ 
nationalism will not burst from the womb of time without, 
the bloody midwifery of Mars. But “ great wars come'anC 
great wars go,” “ like wolf-tracks o’er new fallen snow ” ; 
but not the less for them, perhaps by means of them. 
Humanity speeds onward to its goal. 

GOOD OUT OF EVIL. ^ 

Of the possibility of this we have a potent object-lesson 
at our very doors. Of tlm crimes which disgrace the 
history of the centurj' that h-sfi gone, few if any equal the 
South African war. It .seems as if the old century had deter¬ 
mined to afford mankind in its closing years a supreme 
example of the folly, the fatuity, and the suicidal madness 
of war. From the point of view'of peace, the three wars 
waged by Bismarck in 1864, 1866, and 1870 were disas¬ 
trous. Ill these three campaigns Prussia made war 
victoriously, and profited by war every time. In each 
of these wars the world is afforded an object-lesson of the 
profitable results which follow from an appeal to the 
sword. War, it seemed, could be made to pay.idJ^h 
financially and politically. The evil effect of this lesson 
still lingers with us ; but nothing has occurred in our 
time to counteract the evil influence of this object-lesson 
so effectively as the war which is still raging in South 
Africa. At first sight it seemed as if nothing in the 
world was more certain to result in success for the Power 
which determined on appealing to the sword to extend 
its authority over its neighbours territory. 

THE BOF-R WAR AS AN OBJECT-LESSON. 

On one side there was arrayed the undivided strength 
of a great wijrld-empire ; on the other a handful of Boers, 
«’he rjphcst nation in the world held the purse-strings, and 
at the same time as the greatest naval Power donmated 
\he sea with an irresistible might. She enjoyed alwi the., 
professional skill of a disciplined army, with inexhaustible 
reservoirs of population from which to draw to replenish 
the ranks of the invading host. Science, wealth, over¬ 
whelming preponderance in numbers—everything was on 
the side of Britain. Her abRSt statesmen, her most 
experienced soldiers calculated with the utmost con« 
fidence'upon a brief war and easy victor)' over 4 host of 
undisciplined farmers, whose total number, including 
men, women, and children, did not equal the popula- 
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tion of Birmingh|yT). If ever war promised cheap and 
easy spoils to tlic victor, it was the war in South Africa. 
Our soldiers set out for the campaign as if they were 
starting on a picnic, aftd those who ventured to hint* 
that thic waravoukl not be over by Christmas, 1899, were 
regatided as absurd pessimists who would speedily be put 
to shame by the logic of cyents. But what is it that we 
see'to-day ? ^ 

AFTER FIFTEEN MONTHS' FIGHTING. 

After hftceni' months of continuous warfare the over¬ 
whelming forces of the Kmi)ire are baffled by the indo¬ 
mitable resistanc^of a mere handful of burghers. Ho far 
from the war b^ng oyer last Christmas twelve months, it 
was evident last Chii-stmas that the hardest part of our 
task had not yet been begun. An expenditure of 100 
millions of money has brought us no nearer to our goal. 
Even if at this moment the last burgher were stretched {dead 
upon the veldt, wc shoiikl enter into possession of a dead 
country, scourged by tire and sword, in which the sur\’ivors, 
white and black, would grope hungrily for food in the 
midst of a famine created by our army. Before 
the war, the paramountcy of Britain was unques¬ 
tioned, while less than 5,oco soldiers were stationed in 
the wjtole southern continent. It is now evident that a 
standing army of 50,000 must be maintained to prevent 
^ our summary' ejection from our previously loyal colony, 
^^l e dhe total expense of the 10,000 police which are 
rt^rded as the indisjrensablc niinimuni for maintaining 
order in the Transvaal, will entail an annual cost of two 
and a half'inillions, or just a trifle more than the tot.il 
increase of profit from the working of the gold 
mines, as the result of substituting British for Dutch control. 
Our milita^ prestige is shattered, our array is demoralised 
and heartsick, while from a moral point of view we have 
become thq bj6*word of tlie woria. 

WAR IS Nivr fllEAP TO-PAY. 

The bitterest opponent of war, the most enthusiastic 
‘. advocate of the princijile of arbitration, would not have 
vfahtured twelve months ago to have dreamed of so tre¬ 
mendous a demonstration of the retribution entailed upon 
thMe who prefer w.ar to arbitration. One great argument 
which weighed with the Tsar in summoning the Hague 
Conference was his conviction that war as a Court of 
Appe'alr had become so costly as to be ruinous to allow it 
to holir its place any longer as the tribunal of nations. 
^.The costs of the suit ate up the whole value of the disputed 
estate. That was what he thought, and said, in the 
spring of iSg(). It was reserved for England to afford 
mankind the ntgst tremendous demonstration of the truth 
of the Tsar’s belief that the world has yet seen. If it 
ocosts jCioo,ooo,ooo and entails the practical paralysis of 
tih army of 250,000 men in order to settle a dispute with 
a population of 250,000 all told, it docs not require more 
Chan an elementary knowledge of the rule of three to be 
able to calculate what the co.^l would be if instead of such 
a battle between a giant and a dwarf, a contest were 
to be waged •bt'tween two giants. ■ ' 

• HOPE- FOR SMAI.L NATIONS. 

• It is not merely that the immediate costs of this lawsuit 
which we carried to the tribunal of Mars against tlie 
plaintive and repeated appeals of the other litigant for 
arbitration, which is calauialed to impress salutary lessons 
upon the public mind. W§#t stands out still more clearly 
ev^ than all the waste and ruin of the war is the fact 
that, whether victorious or defeated, the i-esult of stich a 
contest as that waged in South Africa is to destroy the 
very foundations of itnperiiU power. The creation of a 


blood feud between the two racei^ w’hose harmonious 
minglihg was the condition of imperial strength is every day 
becoming more and more conspicuous in its evil results. 
The heroic resistance of the burghers to a force, which 
at the present moment is more than twelve tim s the 
total numbers of the combatants they can put into the 
held, has given new heart and hope to the small nations 
of the world. Hitherto they have felt that they existed 
upon sufferance, but they now feel that if the worst came 
10 the worst, it is possible for them to put up such a 
fight that even the most reckless of their neighbours 
would think twice and even thrice before venjuring to 
cross their frontier. All this tends in flavour of the s/a/it.r 
quo. Nothing endangers peace so mudh as praqfical 
illustrations of the case with whici*great Powers can cat 
up little ones ; and hardly anything does so much to 
deter from aggression as such a demonstration as that 
which has been afforded us in South Africa of the ruinous 
cost at which such annexation alone is possible. 

INTERNATIONAI. .SOI.inARlTY OF .SENTIMENT. 

This, however, is but one part of th-.> invaluable lesson 
which the Nineteenth Century has left as j^s most precious 
bwiuesi to the century in which we are now living. The 
war has not only demonstrated the ruinous, costliness 
of such a method of solving disputes, but it^has to an 
unprecedented extent created an international solidarity 
on the part of the Continental nations. It is, indeed, 
extremely unfortunate for England that the motive of this 
new sentiment of international unity should'have as its 
source an abhorrence of the policy which our Govern¬ 
ment has pursued in South Africa. But that will pass, 
while the sentiment, the consciousness of the new feeling, 
will endure. In consequence of this South African war 
the human race outside the boundaries of our empire is 
practically a unit. On the Continent, with the signifi¬ 
cant and sinister exception of the ruling Turks, the senti¬ 
ment of indignation, not unmixed with shame, is universal, 
and is brought into all the more salient relief by such a 
solitary voice as that which M. Yves Guyot raises from 
lime to time in the columns of the Hiicle. It is a groat 
thing when men of diierse nationalities, religions and 
langualges, palpitate with the throb of one great emotion.* A 
similar thing occurred in the time of the Crusades, when 
steel-clad Europe shook itself with simultaneous awe 
and horror at the news of thh desecration of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Once again Europe through all its confine's 
.shudders with the same thrill of horror and of indignation. 
The heroic struggle of the Boers against overmastering 
odds has kindli^ a flame of enthusiasm which bums as 
luightly on the plains of Russia as among the valleys of 
Switzerland. A common enthusiasm for the moment 
lends towards Internalionalj|m as much as a common 
language. Owing to the Continent being divided into 
what may be described as a series of watertight com- 
partmentSj it has been hitherto almost impossible to move 
it as a unit; but the newspaper and the telegraph and 
the universal diffusion of the capacity to read and write 
have rendered possible the creation of a common sentiment 
before which national barriers disappear. That is a great 
gaih to the cause of Internationalism, and ahl\ough it has 
been brought about at our expense, we can only rejoice 
at the result, however much we may fiiourn the method 
by which it came. 

AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE HAGUF. CONFERENCE. 

But tftis is by no means the only gain th^ has come 
to the cause of Internationalism' by the trar and the 
method by which it was conducted. At the conclusion 
of the Hague Conference its wisest and most earnest 
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members expressed the unanimous opinion tHint, hpwever 
excellent may. have Jbeen the machinery elaboratfd at 
the Hague, U would not be brought into operation unless 
the steam oi^popular enthusiasm could be generated in 
some way to give it motive power. They cqi^plained 
that owing to the foolish policy adopted by the Cdnfer- 
ence in treating the press as if it were an enemy rather 
than an indispensable ally, little public interest had been 
excited in its deliberations ; and when it came to a close, 
nine-tenths of the population of the Continent were entirely 
unaware of anything that had been done, and were 
inclined to believe, in their ignorance, that the Confer' 
ence had achieved nothing. Now, the Conference, it can 
never be. to6 often declared, is as conspicuous a land¬ 
mark ,in the progress of the human race as was the 
outbreak of the French Revolution at the close of the 
eighteenth centurj’. It marked the birthday of Inter¬ 
nationalism, and therefore sounded the knell of militant 
Nationalism. The French Revolution advertised itself 
in cannon thunder throughout the world. The Hague 
Conference had no such method of rMame at its 
disposal. Hence the necessity which was much insisted 
upon by its leading members of sustained, CQmp)rehcnsive, 
International prop^anda of education. It was necessary, 
they said, first to teach the })eoples of the Continent what 
the Conference had done, and next to rouse in them a 
passionate determination to take advantage of the peace¬ 
making machinery for the settlement of future quarrels. 
The task of initiating such a propaganda seemed hope¬ 
lessly compromised by the action of England in refusing 
arbitration aifd in forcing war upon the Boers almost 
before the ink which signed the Hiigue Conventions was 
dry. But when grqjit events are toward, the delay even 
of years often is the means of bringing about a more rapid 
advance. So it has been in this case. That which the 
combined efforts of all the friends of peace could not have 
hoped to accomplish has been achieved by the action of 
the Boers ; and the visit of Paul Kruger to Europe, it 
is now apparent, is the natural and necessary sequel of 
the Hague Conference. 

PRESIDENT KRUdER IN EUROPE. 

I have been much abused in the last month rfior 
having visited the Hague to see President Kruger. I 
have been denounced as a traitor for holding converse with 
the so-called enemy of my coyntry. I did not go to see 
Paul Kruger as the enemy of my country. I went to see him 
as the Apostle of Arbitration, as the instrument by which it 
was possible to generate popular enthusiasm and educate 
the public mind on the subject of Arbitration. I found 
the old President seated in the room at the Hotel 
des Indes where but little more than eighteen 
months before 1 had bidden farewell to Lord Pauncc- 
fote. It seemed peculiarly a{}f)ropriate that the Presi¬ 
dent should occupy the room of the British Pleni¬ 
potentiary, for upon him had fallen the mantle of that 
doughty champion of arbitration. Lord Pauncefote took 
a leading part in framing the Convention of Arbitra¬ 
tion, and now in the nick of time the President of the 
South African Republic has arrived to get up steam by 
which that great engine for the maintenance of the peace of 
nations is to beiirought into operation. The true inward¬ 
ness and real significance of President Kruger’s visit to 
Europe is even yet by no means fully appreciated, and 
two months- ago it was not understood in the least. But 
when for the first time in the history of the world the 
populace of Paris which had so often made the capital 
rin^ with cries of “ Vive VA^m^e ” astonished the world by 
crying PArbitrage^ even the dullest began to see the 


- possibility that in President Krugerwe mjjgj^ave the Apostle 
Paul ojF the principle of Arbitration. This conviction was 
deepened when on his visu to .Amsterdam the same wild 
enthusiasm was manifested furthL«sainc abstract principle. 

THE APOSTl.E P.tUl. OP .\RB1TRATIDN. 

How comes it then that this Boer from the Sftufti 
African veldt has succeeded i» making the ideal df the 
philosopher and the dream of the philanthropic statesman 
a popular rallying cry for the masses of Europe ? How 
comes this about ? The answer is simple. No abstrafet 
cau.se, whether it be Christianity, liberty or justice, ever 
rallies the enthusias*^ of the masses until it has produced 
its martyrs. 

As the blood of the martyrs was the seetPof the Church, 
so in our day it has been the stimulant of popular 
enthusiasm. Men in masses do .not reason, they feel. 
The instinct of nations responds only to causes in defence 
of which men arc called to die. Hitherto, while men 
have died in myriads for the sublime abstraction| of 
liberty, of justice, of independence and of nationality no 
one has ever died for arbitration. It has been an 
abstract idea, never incarnate in heroes who knew how 
to die. But President Kruger and his burghers have at 
last taught mankind that for arbitration there are men 
who are not afraid to die. I'resident Kruger repres&ts 
in his own person the principles of nationality, of indepen¬ 
dence and of liberty, but over and above all these he als|| 
represents the principle of arbitration. Hence it is ftiat 
the masses in the capitals of Holland and France have 
substituted the cheers for arbitration for all other cheers, 
and persist, to the amazement and chagrin of manv 
English so-callqd friends of peace, in regarding Kruger 
the banner-bearer of the cause of the Hague Convention. 

HI.S CREDENTIALS.* 

In this the popular instinSt^s sound. Prcsi 4 ent Kruger 
before the war, Sir Alfred Milner himself being witness, 
was more anxious about arbitration than about anything 
else. If he had but been promised arbitration he would 
have conceded the franchise with qoy. Again and again 
during the long negotiations which preceded the outbreak 
of war he renewed his demand for arbitration, and again 
and again it was sternly refused, nor can the hollow 
.subterfuge that we consented to arbitrate fipon some 
trivialities conceal the fact that upon the vital questions 
in dispute both Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred M|||per 
absolutely refused to listen to any suggestion of arbitra¬ 
tion, even when the arbitrators were to be drawn, solely 
from the British Afrikanders. Even in the famous ulti¬ 
matum, which was wrung from the Boers by sheer despair 
of justice, the demand which stood in the forefront of their 
despatch was a demand for arbitration, nor can any one 
complain that they coupled with that appeal the demafid 
that, pending arbitration, no additional troops should be 
concentrated upon their borders, and that the military 
statHs quo ante the Bloemfontein Conference should' be 
restored. It was our insolent rejection of that demand 
which was the«real declaration of war, and constituted us 
tht aggneSsors in the eyes of Europe. After the war had 
broken out they again appealed for arbitration thrtnigh 
tlndr delegates, and at .this moment President Steyn, 
General l)e Wet, General Delarey and General Botha 
arc fighting for arbitration. 

' A WAR FOR ARBITRATiUN. 

Arbitration or independence aref^ie alternatives which 
they present to us. We refuse them either. So the 
war goes on. The present demand of the burghprs i.s 
unmistakable. President Steyn is willing to lay down 
his arms to-morrow if the question at issue between 
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Britain and ^ Boer Republiea-trere/efeircd* to 411)% 
impartia] tribunal that might be;agfee(i'9|>bm; are 

willing,” said President Steyn„ “!tb* appedf, bcforfi any 
such tribunal and meet Any cliBr|fes.t:oid;miiy‘he brought 
against us,*. If that tribunal shcmld ^eci^ that we have 
been guilty of such crimes and'misdifnicanours as to 
^ justify the infliction ^ 
of the capital pun¬ 
ishment, we bow 
without deniur and 
accept the extinc¬ 
tion of our„ nation¬ 
ality ; but we refuse 
absolutely to recog¬ 
nise a sentence 
which has been 
passed by our exe¬ 
cutioner, who hopes 
to profit by oui' 
dehth.” In the 
great dispute be¬ 
tween the Briton 
and the Boer in 
South Africa the 
Briton is at once 
the accuser, the 
prosecutor, the 
hostile witness, the 
judge, and execu¬ 
tioner. Against this 
mockery of justice 
fthe Boers are fight- 
^ing, and will fight 
to the bitter end. 

Hence it is that 
the Boers present 
to the world the 
first example of a 
nationality which 
is deliberately 
choosing the risk 
of extermination 
rather than aban¬ 
don its demand for 
a fair trial before 
ai# impartial tri¬ 
bunal. 

KRUriER 

never rejected 

ARBITR.VnoN. 

An absurd 
attempt has been 
made to represent 
that the Boers re¬ 
jected arbitration 
when it was said 
to have been 
offered them by 
Germany and Hol¬ 
land in the sum- , 

mer of 1899. This 

is one of the lies greedily swallowed by those whose 
evil conscience makes them clutch at any fallacy in 
order to conceal* their guilt. Germany and Holland 
never offered the *feocrs arbitration, nor is there a 
vestige of evidence that any such offer was made at any 
time by any Power to the South African Republics. The 
only foundation for this silly fiction was a mistranslation 
of one word in Count von Billow’s speech before the 


oV jj^EVIEWS, 

Rdcl)^ 9 gi,'* In defending his policy, he stated that.in the 
SRi^e/^ 1899 the German Govcsifwaif had suggested 
to President Kruger that he might do^wetl io invoke the 
mediation of the United States of .America: At the time 
whdrtlgtt su^estion was made every one, both in Cape 
To#d and in Pretoria, believed that the concessions 

which President 
Krgger was reluc¬ 
tantly induced to 
make would suffice 
to settle the dis¬ 
pute amicably. It 
was just after the 
Bloemfontein Con¬ 
ference w^pn, Mr. 
Chamberlain him- 
.self being witness. 
President Kruger 
was making con¬ 
cession after con¬ 
cession until at 
last, as we know, 
he had conceded 
nine-tenths of tlfe 
English demand. 
Nothing could 
have been more 
fatuous than for 
President Kruger 
at that moment 
to *have inflamed 
British jealousy 
and wrecked all 
hope of a peaceful 
settlement by in¬ 
voking the inter¬ 
vention of a foreign 
I’ower. There is 
not a single jingo 
in Great Britain 
who would not 
have declared that 
any such appeal at 
that moment was 
damning evidence 
of his seluctance 
to make the needed 
concessions, and 
also of his deter¬ 
mination to assert 
his independence 
as a Sovereign In¬ 
ternational State, 
thus to invoke 
foreign interven¬ 
tion in what they 
imagined w-as a 
purely British 
affair. President 
Kruger therefore 
replied in terms 

which were perfectly correct, by saying that the moment 
was not opportune for invoking American mediation. It 
would have been interesting to know what other course 
any of his accusers to-day would have counselled under 
thix circumstances. The proof of this can be found in 
the official Yellow Book published "by tjje Dutch Govern¬ 
ment, to which Count von Bilow appealed. 

The followng is the passage from Count von 
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Biilow’s speticlt^pon the mistranslati^ 

this misconc^pfioB las arisen. 1 quote from flie^fw^'J 

report:— ^ . 

“ Count von Billow here cited the documents already p 9 hlishe 4 
by the Dutch Government in their Yellow-book shotsmalMt in 
accordance with the views of the German CJovemmenI' the D“tch 
Foreign Minister strongly advised Mr. Kruger to maint^n a 
moderate altitude. In June, 1899, Mr. Kruger was advi^l by 
Germany through the Dutch Government to invite mediation, 
but Ur. i.eyds informed the Dutch Minister in Paris that Mr. 
Kruger did not consider ‘ that the moment had yet come for 
applying for the mediation of Atnerica,' Some time afterwards 
Mr. Kruger made llie attempt to ol>tain arbitration, but ‘feeling 
had befotijc 100 heated,’ and in August Mr. Kruger cmnj>laincd 
to the Dutoli Goveyniucnt that arbitration could not be arranged.” 

MAKINC.riHr, tSSUE CLEAR. 

Wc have therefore the issue clearly posed before the 
world. The Boers are fighting to the death for arbitra¬ 
tion. England is fighting stolidly against arbitration, and 
by their attitude in relation to this great question the 
particular disputants will be judged, are being judged 
to-day by the civilised world, and will be judged hereafter 
• by history. 

All this is cleartinough to those who followed the matter 
closely, and took pains to inform themselves as to the 
fundamental facts of the situation. But it is necessarj' to 
bring home to the mind and conscience of the nations 
the facts which justify the appeal of the Boers to the 
Hague Conventions. The immediate objective of all 
friends of pc^ce is to popularise the Hague Conventions. 
It would leach the millions of I’’uropc and of America what 
the Hague Conference was, what it did, and why at this 
moment it has failed to avert this war. ’ 

The visit of Paul Kruger to Europe and his projected 
tour in America afford admirable opportunities for the 
nece.ssary propaganda, which can be carried out w'ith a 
fulness that would have been quite impossible a year ago. 

The Hague Conference did not merely draw up a 
Convention of Arbitration. It spent much time in the 
elaboration of the Rules and Usages of War. President 
Kruger’s appeal for arbitration is based not merely- upon 
arbitration, but primarily, in the first instance, upon the 
convention relating to the laws of war. The statesmen 
who ^rew up in the series of articles the laws which 
should govern civilised as distinct from barbarous war¬ 
fare, recognised that, notwitiistanding all the efforts that 
might be made to avert war, it would still remain for 
some time the supreme tribunal. They therefore formu¬ 
lated and preci.scly defined the principles of international 
law governing civilised warfare. These principles 
have been • accepted by Great Britain and formally 
ratified by her Government within less than twelve 
months. President Kruger on his first landing at 
Marseilles declared in trump<?l tones which rang through 
the world that England was not waging war in accordance 
with civilised rules, but was fighting like a barbarous 
Power. This emphatic declaration excited great indigna¬ 
tion on the part of those who had deluded themselves 
into the belief that a war of devastation, unparalleled in 
the whole of the Nineteenth Century, Was being waged in 
the most civilised fashion by, the humaneness of our 
generals. We now know better. The proclamations 
published by Lord Roberts and interpireted by Mr. 
Chamberlain show that, so far from carrying on this w'ar 
in accordance with the rules and usages of civilised 
warfare, we were doing exactly the opposite. Upon this 
point it is i^essiry that there should be no mistake. 
The laws governing ci^ised warfare are to be found 
in the Articles 44 to 52 of the Hague Convention for the 


Rttles’bf W4Y'1^ every' one of these rules has been 
cyhij;mly^,^'^a$i|)e by Lord Roberts :— 

* ‘ ’"‘k 'Ex ACTION' OF,THE OATH. 

• Article jiressvre oh tlte pofulatioH of oecufiei 

territory to take'tAe /o the hostile Pmver is frUlHMeei. 

In March, 1900, when Lonl Kolx-rts occupied Bkieih- 
fontein, he iss^ueU a prtclaniation|fleclaring that the burgheis, 
with certain exceptions, “who are willing to lay down their 
arms at once and to bind themselves by an oath to abstain from 
further participation in the war, will lx* given passes to a^w 
tliem to return to their homes, and will noi l>e made prisone^'of 
war, nor will their pr^erty be taken from them.’’ 

These terms imply mat if the burghers did not take tlte oath 
to the Britisli Government, binding themselves to abstain from 
giving any assistance whatever to the Governments of the 
Republics, they would have their property taken from them. 
Tins prnclamaiion, therefore, was a, threat that the private 
property of burghers in the field might be confiscated, unless 
they deserted their own army and took,the oath to the hostile 
Power. • 

Txird Roberts supplemented this proclamation of Mart^ by 
another jiroclaraation on August 14th, which says nothing 
concerning the confiscation of property, but which threatens the 
burghers with transportation if they refuse to take the oath. 
The exact text of the proclamation is :— 

“ h'urthcr, all hurgliers living in districts occupied bji the 
British troops, unless they surrender and subscribe to the 
neutrality oath prescriljed i>y me to meet such cases, will be 
treated as prisoners of war, and will be transported.” ^ 

2. Compelling the Poi-viation to take Part in 
Military rations. 

Article XLIV. —Any compulsion of the population 0/ occupied 
ietriiory to take part in mihtary operations against its ouifs 
couHtiy is prohibited. 

This, which is sternly prohibited by tlie Rules of War, is 
authorised by the proclamations of Lord Roberts. In the 
proclamation of May 31st Hbjhreatens with confiscation and 
destruction of property all those “w'ho have not done their 
utmost to prevent ” any attack upon property by the Boers. In 
the proclamation of August 14th, I.ord Kolterts warneii the 
burghers to acquaint Her Majesty’s forces with the presence of 
the enemy upon their farms. Otherwise “they would b§ 
regarded as aiding and abetting the enemy.” Tliis compulsion 
upon the inhabitants to act as British spies and to report to the 
Intelligence Department of tlie invading army was followed up by 
a much more serious infraction of this Rule in the proclamation 
of October 24lh, which requires all burghers to do scouting 
duty every night in the vfeinity of their farms, in order to 
prevent sniping. Failure to comply with this order subjects 
the farmer (i) to a fine of ;^20o, and (2) to the burning of 
his farm. 

3. The Confiscation of Property, 

Artici.e Family honours and rights, individual 

lives and private property, as well as religious conviittons and 
liberty, must be respected. 

l\ivate properly cannot be confiscated. 

Article XLV II.— Pillage is formally prohibited. 

Artici.e Lll .—Meither requisitions in kind nor services can 
be demanded from communes or inhabitants except /or the 
necessities of the army of oeeupaiion. They must be in proportion 
to the reMurfi of the country, and of such a nature as not to 
tnvolvPme population in the obligation of taking part in military 
operations against their country. 

• These requisitions and xerviees shall only be demanded on the 
authority of the commander in the locality occupied. 

Thi; contributions in kind shall, as Jar as possible, be paid for 
in ready money ; if not, their receipt shall be acknowledge. 

The evidence as to the violation> of these Rules may lie 
grouped under the following heads 

I’roclamations already noticed under the heading of thea 
Exaction of the Oath prove that private property was confiscated 
by order of the British authorities as a method of compelling the 
burghers to take the oath of neutrality. But in a war in which 
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every full-grown male is legally enrolled as • a member of the 
national army, and is compelled to take his, place in the com¬ 
mandoes, these proclamations amount to a declaration that all 
private property is confilfi^ed unless the soldiers desert th^ir 
colours. Lot^ Roberts tiki October 3rd i-ssiicd a pruclainatioh in 
whjch he formally proclaims this policy of pillage. In the 
proclamation^ published in the OffitM Gazette l/^ird Kols-rts 
« aiys :—■" The stock and sujji|)lies ol those on commando are to be 
taken prithoift any feceipt Ming given.” 

Article ^2 of the Hague Convention declares that “No 
'rtl^uisitions in kind shall be demanded without being paid for, 
or, if this is impossible, their receipt shall be acknowledged.” 
That this was done is proved by tli« letter of the Depu'y 
Adjutant-Oerteral to Lord Roberts, who, writing to Colonel 
Victor Milw/tjtT, M.P., says that “sheep, horses, cattle, anil 
carriages syare requisitioned by proper authority ; pa^yment was 
only ^ilhhe^ when the owner was still in arms against us 
which is ^official admission that whenever the burgher remained 
true to nis flag Kis property was confiscated, his farm was 
pillagM, in utter disregard of Articles 46, 48, and 52. Mr. 
Olmroberlain admitted (Speech in House of Commons, ] >e- 
ceipber 6th) that cattle were taken without payment or receipt 
when the owners “were gtei/iy 0/ acts of war against us," in 
other words, obeilicncc to the orders of their Government to 
serve in the army of national defence is treated ns a crime jusii- 
fyiiig the confiscation of their private property by the iiiv.ading 
arrfiy. 

In October this policy of confiscation was applied more 
generally by Lord Kitchener, who in that month issuisl orders 
ior 'the seizure of the standing crops of all burghers who w'ere 
still in the field. Tlie official instructions state : — 

“ These crops become the projierly of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, and no purchase of produce will be allowed from the wivt •. 
of men who arc fighting.” 

On Oetolier 15th Lord Kitchener issued instructions to general 
officers as follows : 

“All available men, waggons, and tack-gear within reach of 
your post are to lie collected froill farms, leaving none whuU'vcr 
for farming or other purposes. " Patrols to search all farmhouses, 
and report the result.” 

4. Tiik Infliction of Gfnicral Pf.naltiis fok 
Acts of Individuals. 

Article I. - A’l> general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, can 
he injlieted on the population on account of the acts of indniduats 
for which it cannot he regarded as collectrrely responsible. 

This, which is forbidden by Article 50 of the Hague Con¬ 
vention, is explicitly authorised by Lord Roberts in liis 
proclamation of June i6th. The following official proclamation. 
No. 602, was issued by liiin at Bloemfontein • 

^ “ Notice. 

“ Whereas, by Proclamation, dated the l6th day of June, 1900, 
of Lord Roberts, Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief Her 
Majesty’s P’orces in South Africa, it was notified to, and the 
inhabitants and principal residents of the Orange River Colony 
and the South African Republic were warned, that whatever 
i^nton damage to public property, such as Railways, Bridges, 
Culverts, Telegraph Wires, &c., took place, the houses of 
persons living in the neighbourhood would be burned, inasmuch 
as such destruction could not take place without their knowledge 
andbonnivance. Now, therefore, it is hereby notified for general 
information that the following sentences have ^cen passed in 
connection with destruction of Property, Railways, in tke 
Orange River Colony, and have been approved by Field- 
Marshal I-ord Roberts. 

“ Sentence.—The following persons to have their farms 
burned.” Then follow thirty-eight names, with several others 
unmcniioneil. 

“ Sentence.—The lillowing jjersons to pay a fine of 2s. fill, 
per morgen of the area of their fann.s.” Then follow sixty-tbrec 
names and others not named, almost all in the first list l^ing 
included in the second list. The fines must be about one-eighth 
-of the whole freehold value of these farms. 

Conddering that thi' destruction was usually effected by the 
Boer commandoes, acting in accordance with the laws and 


risagw. q^ war, and provided with artiller&iCis obvious that the 
unar^d,iohabitants within a range of miles could not have 
revenled the iftstruction of the railway for w^lich they were 
Responsible. This order was issued in June, when the 
armies of the Boer Republics were still in the 
field.. On September 2nd, in a letter to General Botha, Lord 
Roberts endeavoured to justify his order on the ground that there 
were no longer any jiroperly organiseil Boor “armies in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. He yays— 

“ 3. In order to put these views into practice, I have issued 
instructions that the Boer farmhouses near the spot where an 
effort has lieen made to destroy the railroad or to wreck the 
trains shall be burnt, and that from all farmhouses for a distance, 
of ten miles around such a .spot all provi.sions, ctMtle, etc., shall 
be removed.” , 

In addition to this policy of deva^atiun carried out in regions 
where properly had been destroyed, other districts were marked 
out for denudation, in accordance w’ith the following order 
issued by Lord Kitchener :— 

“ In order to ensure public security in the country, it is con¬ 
sidered advisable that mobile columns should act in certain 
districts, with the object of putting down any open rebellion, of 
removing all hoi-ses and forage, and of collecting cattle and 
lise stock belonging to all tho.se who, after laying down their 
arms anil taking the oath of neutrality, fhave again gone, on 
commanitn, or whose sons may have gone on coiiiinando.” 

We have, therefore, under the hand and seal of British com¬ 
manding officers, proclamations laying down principles of action 
which constitute a reversion to the savage practices of the 
Mventeenth century. Against these. General 1 -ouis Botha, 
t’onimander-in-Chicf of the Boer forces, has entered his solemn 
protest, in the letter aildres.sed to l,ortl Roberts og September 6th. 

“ It is already known to me that barbarous actions of this 
kind arc commitleil by your troops uniler your command, not 
only alongside or near the railway, 1 i;t also in places fat 
renioveil from railways. W’hcrever your tioops move not only 
are hou.scs burned dow n or blown up with ilynamite, but ilefcncc- 
less women and children are ejecteil, robbisl of all food and 
cover, and all this without any just cause exi>.ling for such pro¬ 
ceedings.” 

The civilised nations of tlie world are therefore face to face 
with a grave situation created by the deliberate ami persistent 
violation of the recognised usages and rules of civi1i<ied warfare. 

If this reversion to barbarism is allowed to pass by without 
]irotcst it will become an established precedent governing the 
conduct of troops in the field in future wars. 

Should this result follow, we may expect to see thaC in the 
next Kuropean war the private properly of every citizen who is 
summoned to the defence of his country will be confiscated, his 
house razed to the ground, and his women and children left 
witiiout food or shelter in a country overrun by a hostile army. 

It will also be regarded as legitimate to menace with ruin or 
exile all those who refuse to take the oath to the invading 
I’ower ; and it will further be considered in accordance with 
tile. usages of warfare to compel non-combatants to assist 
in the conquest of their own country by acting as spies 
for the invading force by using their utmost ifforts to prevent the 
attacks on the properly of <he invader, and by undertaking 
scouting duty for the purpose of discovering and driving off the 
patrols of (heir own army. Finally, it w'ill also be considered 
permis-siblc for the commander of an invading army to burn 
down every house within five miles of any place in which a 
railway or telegraph wire has been cut by the army defending 
the territory againijt which he is operating. Such a principle 
Would justify a second devastation of the Palatinate, and 
authorise atrocities the like of which have been happily 
unknown in Euro|>e for a hundred years. *« 

No more effective method of rousing popular passion 
can be imagined than the demonstration by authority of 
this reversion Great Britain has made, and no more 
effective method could be conceivedpof popularising the - 
way opened by the Hague Cfpference Ih escaping re¬ 
sort to the bart^irous practices of which Great Britain 
has been guilty. 
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AK INTEKiil^'lJlONAL PROTEST ANP APP:^:tj* ■* 

This beit^ the. case, it is not to be #bnder«i^Ohat ’ 
the International Union—an association fQfin^ for < 
the express purpose of promoting Internatioi^u.sm t»y 
explaining and defending the work of the'''if^gue ■ 
Conference—should have, seized this opportunity. At 
two meetin^^f the Committee held in Paris last month 
it was decided to take steps at once in order to secure 
signatures tp the appeal which President Kruger is 
making to the Governments, and, after much consultation 
with other countries, the>' drew up the following appeal, 
which is to^e made the basis of a great Crusade of Peace 
throughdut Europe and America :— 

The Wak in South Ahrica anp the Hague Conventions. 

The Committee of the International Union have adopted the 
following Appeal and Protest which they submit for signature to 
all w'ho love J ustice and Peace. 

Ta /Af Signatory Powers of the Hague Conventions of Arbitration 
and of the Rules and Usages of War. 

We, the undersigned, recognising the value of the conclusions 
(Vegistered by the Powers at the Hague Conference, place on 
record our solemn* protest .igainst the violation of their pro¬ 
visions in, the operations of the war now raging in South 
Africa. 


THE Month. 


Hodgson Pratt, Pr&ident d’Honneur of the International 
Arbitration and Peace Association. 

Rev. Dr. Clifford. 

W. M. Crook, ex'-Editor of |he Echo. ^ 

W. W. Massingham, ex-Editor of the oMy Chronicle. 
W. T. Stead, ]^itor of ftie Review of Rgvteios. " 
United States: 

J ohn Milholland. 
loncure D. Conway. 

France : 

P'redcric Passy, Membre de I’lnstitut, ex-Senator. 

I,. Trarieux, ilicnator. 

G. Modi. ,1 

Madame Pognon, President of the Fredth League for tha 
Rights of Women. 

Mademoiselle Claire de Pratz., « 

Belgium : , ^ 

11 . Lafontainc, Senator. , , 

Holland : • 

Madame Wischkiiewicz van Schilfgaardc. 

Switzerland : 

Elie Ducommun, .Secretary General of the Berne Peace 
Bureau. 

Germany : 

Madame Selenka. * 

Italy : 


I. 

We accept the Laws and Usages of War drawn up at The 
Hague as formulating the usages which distinguish civilised 
from barbaroiw warfare, and although technically the South 
.'Vfrican Republics may be excluded from the Convention, the 
moral obligation to observe them is not affected thereby. 

We note with dcof) regret that the proclamations and official 
.instructions issueil by the British commanders in South Africa 
reveal a system of devastation and confiscation in direct violation 
of Articles 44 to 53 of the Convention. 

And therefore, while recording our solemn protest against this 
veversion to the practices tif bai barism, we appeal to the Powers 
to offer such prompt and friendly representations as may be 
neces.sary to restrain the operations of war in South Africa 
within the limits laid down in Ute name of humanity and 
eivitisation. 

n. 

Th# Powers h.ave declared their resolution to extend the 
empire of law and to fortify the sentiment of international justice 
by the foundation of a Court of Arbitration accessible to all (I’re- 
.'imblc to Ibe Convention for fhc Pacific Settlement of Inter¬ 
national Disputes). They have furtlicr declared that it is impor¬ 
tant to consecrate by an inlernaliunal agreement tlie principles of 
equity and of right upon which rest the security of Stales and 
the well-being of the pco)jles. They h.ave further declared in 
Article I tliat “ they agree to employ their efforts to ensure the 
pacific settlement of international ilifferences.” 

We take note of it, and in order to second their efforts in this 
direction, wo solemnly protest— * 

(1) Against the destruction of the South African Republics, 
which have persistently demandoil that the dispute should be 
submitted to arbitration. 

(2) Against their annexation by Great Britain, which rendered 
war inevitable by its refusal lc> accept arbitration. 

And uc respectfidly submit to llieiri tlie following proposition : 
That negotiations be immediately entered upon in order to com¬ 
plete the Hague Convention by n, clause stipulating tlial an 
uppeal to arbkralion made by any nation before war, shall 
confer upon that nation a juridical right to its independent 
c'xistcncc, until its e.xtinction has been decreed by an impartial 
tribunal. • 


E. T. Moneta, President of the Lombard Union. 

Signor Lumbrn.so. * 

Russia : 

ean de Bloch, Conscillcr d’Etat. 

. Novikolf. 

It will be scon th.it this protest goes a step further than 
the Hague Convention, and formulates the next step that 
is to be taken towards the establishment of arbitration as 
the method of settling inthryational disputes. It will be 
noticed from the terms of the second part of this Protest 
and appeal that the protest against the destruction of the 
Boer Republics is not based upon the assumption that 
they were in the right in this struggle, but solely upon the 
fact that they offered repeatedly to submit the dispute to 
arbitration before war broke out, and that their famous 
Ultimatum began thus:—“That all points of mutual 
difference shall be regulated by the friendly course of 
arbitration, or by whatever amicable way be agreed upon 
by this Government with Her Majesty’s Government.’’ 

Neither is the protest against their annexation by Eng¬ 
land based uiion the ground that England was in the wrong 
on the merits of the quarrel, but only because England 
forced on the war by refusing arbitration. From this follows 
logically the last clause, which asks the signatory Powers 
of the Hague Convention to supplement the existing 
instrument by a general agreement that no nation which 
appeals to arbitration shall have its independent exist¬ 
ence extinguished as the result of war, until an impartial 
tribunal has decided that such a severe sentence is 
justified by ihc laws of Justice and equity. 

PUTTIR’(;*A PREMIUM ON ARBITRATION. 

It isobvious that if this principle were accepted, a great 
step would be l.iken towards the establishment of arbitra- 
tiorii It would put a premium upon the offer to submit 
such a dispute to arbitration by placing the State in 
a privileged juridical position, guaranteeing it against 
the loss of its national existence .rs the result of the 
war into which it had been forced in the cause 


Signed by — ^ 

Great Bri-rain * 

Alf. Ru%el Wallace. 

Felix Moschcles, rre-)!!!™! of the Itflemational Arbilm- 
lion and Piiaec Association. 


of arbitration. It is a great thing, and the» 
principle- thus formulated will, 1 have no doubt, find* 
an enihusiaslic response throughout the civilised world. 

In England the Protest will not be .so extensively signed 'I 
as in other countries • but wren here it is confidently.!’'’* 
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expected that the true friends of arbitration will not refuse 
to embrace the opportunity of affirming their devotion to 
the principle merely beigause, for the moment, it involves 
censuring the policy of their own Government. Ori’ 
the ContinSit the response is likely to be almost 
uni^Fersal. Ministers and official |)ersonages, of course, 
cannot put their hand to such a document : but the 
• leaders of thought and opinion, the representatives of the 
people^ the intellectuals and the friends of peace in all 
countnes will sign it with enthusiasm. The suflering 
conscience of the human race will acclaim with intense 
delight an opportunity for expressing^the pent-up feelings 
of horror and mdignation with which our South Afric.an 
war is regardea by those :o have no national interest 
in its prpsccution. 

SCKUPT.es of PRESTUENT KRUGER. 

The only question upon which there is still .my 
uncertainty is whether* President Kruger will place him¬ 
self at the disposal of this international ngit.Mtion. Those 
who do not know the old President of the South African 
Republic will no doubt think it .absurd to suggest the 
possibility of any reluctance on his part to avail himself 
of so splendid an opportunity of pleading his cause before 
the "peoples of the world. Those who do know him will 
understand how great is the difficulty of inducing him to 
take any step which seems to be an appeal to the peoples 
agaibst the action or inaction of their Governments. 
Although for the last eighteen months he has figured 
before the world as a great Republican hero, President 
Kruger is, .as he always was, an ingrained Conservative 
at heart. His instincts, his sympathies, his inclinations, 
are entirely on the side of the Governments, and he 
.shrinks from placing himself at the head of a movement 
which might be regarded with •displeasure by constituted 
authorities. It is a curinfis illustration of the mis¬ 
conception which prevails as to his character. While 
he is hanging hack from taking a course by which he 
could shake both Europe and America from the centre to 
the circumference, his ])rcsencc in Europe is regarded 
with dfead by the German and Austrian Governments, 
because they regard him as the banner-bearer of 
Republicanism ! They fear that he would rally round him 
all the democratic elements in Central Europe, and 
become a potent disturber of existing dynasties. Nothing 
could be further from President Kruger’s thoughts than to 
take any such course. To quote his own words, he has 
seen too much of the troubles that come from raising 
strife between a people and their government for him to 
contemplate any such agit.ation without profound mis¬ 
givings and dislike. Nevertheless the force of events will 
])tobabIy suffice to overcome the reluctance of the 
old President to embark upon a campaign of .arbitration. 
Possibly his very reluctance may he potent to overcome 
the alarm which exists in influential quarters :is to the 


? oss^le consequences of the acti^Hjiproposed by the 
nterAational llp^ion. 

A CAMPAibN for peace. 

If once thej' were reassured on this point, they might still 
welcome an agitation the object of which was to strengthen 
the securities for peace. But in Germany and in Austria 
the feeling on the subject of the Boer war is'slirch that wise 
statesmen would probably welcome any movement which 
directed it into innocuous channels. At the great 
meetings held at Munich and Hamburg, meeting greater 
than any which have been held in recent years in 
Germany, for 7,000 Germans met at each ,city to pass 
resolutions of sympathy with the Boers, there was 
manifest a feeling which if left undirected might lead to 
serious trouble. If, on the otlftr hand, a legitimate 
outlet was ;afforded for the popular passion, that which 
might have been a danger to the peace of Europe would 
become a new security against war. It should be 
clearly understood that President Kruger has no desire 
to stir up war among the n.ations. He has seen too> 
much of the horrors of war to wish to extend them to any 
other nation in the world. He is not in Europe to 
ask any Government to m.akc war agninst England on 
his behalf. He is here to ask that the signatories of the 
Hague Conventions should take note of the fact that the 
principles embodied in this great international instrument 
have been and are at this moment being trampled under 
foot by one of the signatories of this instrument, and to- 
urge that all Powers should unite in putting the utmost 
moral pressure possible short of war upon the inter¬ 
national law-breaker. He accuses England of violating 
her own engagements and trampling under foot the 
solemn engagements into which she entered only two 
years ago. 

A NEW IDKAI. FOR THE NEW CENTURY. 

Here, then, is work for the new century. When this- 
Review was started, it had as its immediate objective- 
the promotion of the sense of the unity of the English- 
speaking races. That work has been pretty effectually 
accomplished. It must now be succeMed by a wider 
ideal. The consciousness of race unity, which ten years 
ago’appeared little more than an idle dream, haf now 
become the accepted commonplace of the man in the. 
street. 

“New occasions teach new cliftics, time makes ancient good 
uncouth. 

They must upwards still and onward who would keep 
abreast of truth.” 

And so it comes to pass that the organ which ten years 
ago led the van of the movement in favour of the recogni¬ 
tion of the essential unity of all English-speaking men, 
now seeing that position well-nigh won, adopts as its new 
prcgminme for the New Century the Realisation of the 
International Ideal throughout the World. 


“ D.inii the h.nppy future ruris a flood of prophesying light: 
It shows an earth no longer stained with blood : 
BlossfJiii and fruit where now we see the bud 
Of brotherhood and Right.” 



IlEAfilHG At^riClfES IH THE I^EVIEOIS. 


CHRISTIANITY OR HELL FIRE: 

Whujh are we Taking to China? 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, special correspondent of the Daily 
Tele^aph in China, is the ablest and most experienced 
of all the’ special correspondents now engaged on the 
English press. He has just returned from Chin.i, and 
he contriout^s to the Contemporary Review an article of 
thirty-two pages, which he entitles “ The European Lamb 
and the Chincse*Wolf.” This is a vgry tame title for the 
contents of the article. "Vyhat Dr. Dillon has to say, on 
the authority of an eye-witness, is that the allied Chris¬ 
tian nations which are making the war in China have 
behaved like devils, and instead of bringing Christianity 
to China have brought hell lire. I am glad to see that 
Dr. Dillon is able to exempt the British and American 
soldiers from the worst outrages ; but he is not able to 
jjxcmpt them from the charge of complicity in the looting 
which, the Hague Convention notwithstanding, has been 
universal inthecapitalof China. When you read the article, 
you feel amazed, as if you were in a kind of topsy-turvy 
world, when you remember that we arc exacting repanition 
from the Chinese, whereas, for every single crime which 
the Chinese have committed, we are responsible for 
hundreds. A more damning indictment against Christen¬ 
dom has seldom been written by mortal pen. It is 
appalling, and one which will leave an indelible stain 
upon the memory •of all the Governments who were 
concerned in this atrocious carnival of lust and murder. 
It is simply appalling to think that the men who have 
been guilty of these horrible atrocities were despatched 
with the blessings of the Church on the sanctimonious 
pretext of carrying Christian civilisation to the heathen 
Chinese. The moral nature which exists in the heart of 
all Christian States is revolted by this cynical and 
criminal carnival of carnage. 

CHRLSXENDOM THE CRIMINAL. 

If tl^re were a Rhadamanthus holding his court and 
meting out stern justice to the nations, then assuredly it 
is not the European Powers which would be demanding 
compensation and punishment from the Chinese, but 
rather the Chinese who would be entitled to a verdict with 
heavy costs. The Bulgarian atrocities were not more 
sickening than those which Christendom has inflicted 
upon the unfortunate Chinese who came across their path. 
Nor is it only Christendom which has reason to blush for 
the deeds which have been done in its name, by men 
armed with its authority. It is, humanity itself which is 
disgraced by these outrages. It is a painful reminder of 
the brute beast or devil which dwells in each of us, ready 
to break out the moment the chains imposed by civili¬ 
sation and authority arc broken. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that whether it is the Tsar, 
or the Kaiser, or the British Government, exemplary 
punishment will be meted out to those troops who have 
been guilty of such horrible outniges against humanity. 
War is hell, no doubt, as we are frequently reminded by 
those who apologise for its horrors after they have done 
their best to let them loose; but when nations go on a 
mission of Christian civilisation, they should at least 
restrain that hell witfain civilised limits. In China •the 
very opposite course seems to have been taken. The 
Russians unfortunately appear to have bjjen among the 
worst offenders, but they were pressed hard by the 


Germans. The Japanese h.avc not been behindhand, 
but Dr. Dillon* adds his testimony to that of all other 
observers, when he says that the alhcistic Jap has 
behaved infinitely better than his Christian allies. 

THE CHINESE A CIVILISKIJ PEOPLE. 

Dr. Dillon bcgin% by pointing out that it is nonsense 
to talk of the Chinese as barbarians. Chinese civilisa¬ 
tion is different from our owm ; but while iri*some respects 
it differs from it for the worse, in manj- respects it differs 
from it for the better. Dr. Dillon gays :— 

T’he Cliinanuin enjoys much greater freedom than the in¬ 
habitants of some of the Staltas which ar« so eager to befriend 
him. lie can go alKuit whither and wHfcn he lists without let or 
hindrirnce from police or oflici-alclom. lie knows nothing of 
passports, w'hich render the Russian’s life a burden, and often 
bind the mooshik to the soil from whjch he seeks to esc-ipo ; lie 
lias no periodic rlealings witli the .'luthnrities, like the Austrian, 
Gerniiui and Frenchman ; he snaps his finger at military cim- 
scriplion; he is hampered by no law of association twcli 
as European Stales enforce ; be ean call meetings, adfiresy 
street gatherings, combine with his fellows, criticise the tJovrrn- 
ment in spoken and written wor<l, and even object to .tJic 
in.aintenance of the Manchu Dynasty. He is handicapped t'y 
no invidious distinctions between classes and masses, the only- 
categories being the literary and the non-literary, and any man 
born of honest parents has all careers open to him, and may, if 
Nature has not been too chary of iicr intellectual gifts, liecome 
the equal of the Mniukirin and a Mandarin biitiself. It is much 
easier for a poor man’s son to liccome ambassador in China, than 
for a person of the same class push his way into diplomacy in 
Great Britain. • 

T’hc faults of the Chinese—and they arc many— are mainly 
the tmteome of their goisl points. Accustomctl to pay clo.se 
attention to little things, they often shii over the great ones ; 
ever prone to lultivatc the form, they frequently overlook the 
substance. Hating evil, they sliun rather than combat it. 

CHRISTIAN T)KM0RAT,ISAT10N OF CHINA. 

Bnl the Chinese faults, however great they may be, arc 
not those w’hich offend us, nor have we anything to do 
with them if they prefer their civilisation with all its 
faults, to the civilisation of the West. Dr. Dillon says:— 
China has never meddled in European affairs, never given the 
Powers any just cause of complaint. In fact, her chief sin 
consists in her fdistinale refusal to put herself in a state to do 
either. She is not encroaching upon the territory of others, 
although her population has become too numci'cnis for her own. 
Her only desire is to be left, as she leaves odiers, in peace. She 
has a right to this isolation. Russia allows no foreign mission¬ 
aries to convert her people. To induce a Russian subject to 
ahanilon his church for Piotcstantisin or Catholicism is a crime, 
punishable by law. Wliy should a similar act not Ixs similarly 
labelled and treated in China ? It is, of course, useless to cxpixi 
the Powers to cli-inge their line of action. But it is hardly kio 
much to a.sk lhat*thc Press should modify its language dcscriliing 
it. • Why«fiould cultured and more or less truth-loving peoples 
persist in speaking of the glorious work ©f"civilising China, when 
It i^evident that they are ruining her people and demoralising 
their own troops besides ? 

“ chrlstian” rape. 

The story' which Dr. Dillon has to»telI confirms only 
too terribly his statements that the Allies arc mining the 
Chinese and at the same time demoralising their own 
people. Here is a terrible incident of our civilising 
campaign :— 

“ What in heaven’s name is this ? ” I exclaimed one day, 
thumping w'itji my knuckles a very big black box in th'e house 
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of a rich man, who may have then been in Abraliam’s bosom or 
in Dives' company. The house was in Tungtseban, the sombre 
receptacle in one of the iSiirgcst rooms, and a torturing stench 
proceeded frogn it, "“It is the girls, sir, three girls," answered 
myoaltendant, who W’as a European. “ Their corpes are lying 
ill j(lie box there," he explained. “,Who put tWm there?” 

* “Some officers." “ Are you quite sure of it?” “ Yes, sir, I 
was here when it Was being done." “ Did you see the young 
women yourself?” “I did. They were the daughters of the 
man who owns' the house. The officers raped them, and then 
had them stabbed with bayonets. When they were dead they 
were put into this box, and it was eywered up as you see.” 
“ (loocl God, what a dismal state of things we are come to.” 
“ That sort ofr»thing hajipenctl before, sir. Very often, too, I 
can tell you. There were worse cases than this. These here 
w'erc raped and slabbed ; others have been raped to death and 
got no stabbing.” 

It is true that the characteristic traits of this international 
campaign, so far as Clvnamen have felt its elTecls, have been 
bloodshed, rapine and rape. Males and children have been 
killed, not always with merciful sjiccd, and more than once they 
were half killed and possibly buried alive—the soldiers’ time 
being short and their vietlbs many. 

A CRUSADE OF LUS'f. 

*A pretty state of things indeed, in which stabbing to 
death after outrage takes a high place above the worst 
tortures to which the other victims who were not stabbed 
were subjected ! Dr. Dillon says :— 

To compare nationalities in respect of the guilt of their repre¬ 
sentatives would be at once misleading to the historian and 
prejudicial to the cause of humanity. It is enough to know that 
outrages against female honour were heinous .and many; together 
with the taking of unprotected lives and property, they were the 
crimes most frecpiently committed by the Allied troops. 

And long after life and property w'ere theoretically protected, 
crimes against women coiilimied to be perpetrated with little 
fear of discovery by the authorities. I remember one case, 
which seemed abominable to myself and to some acquaintances 
with whom 1 discussed it. It happened in Pekin in the month 
of September. Three French soldiers entered a bouse in a 
respectable part of the city which was then under Russian 
pri>tection. 'J’hc dwelling was occupied by a family consisting 
of father, mother, and daughter, and all three were at home. 
The intruders, seeing the maiden, resolved to deflower her, hut 
found the presence of the parents dangerous. Two of them 
were in favour of killing the old folks cm the spot, the third 
preferred shutting tluan up in another room.. The deliberation 
was brief, the majority haci their way, and the girl’s father and 
mcuher were shot dead. Hut the screams of the victims and the 
report of the rifles, had been heard by Cliinamen next door, who 
induced a ICurojieaii to go with them and sex" W'hat was going 
on. Tile arriv.il of these unlooked-for visitors thwarted the 
plans of the armed ruffi.ms, but could not call back the dead 
to life. 

UNI-AWFUL LOOflNd. 

After these outr.ngcs upon women, it i.s an anti-climax 
to speak of looting, but seeing that looting was expressly 
fcirbiddcn by the Hague Conference, to which China was 
a party, it may he w cll to t(uoto the followii^ testimony ;— 

The lawless looting, which the rules of war against tiarbanans 
wore saiil to warrant, was continued until there was nothing left 
worth carrying oft'. And even then the practice was not e^^^Iy- 
where forbidden. The Jajianese were the first to stoj) if, and the 
Russians soon afterwards foUow<xl .suit. Hat then the Japs had 
iielti.'d very much ngjpre than any of their allies. Tlic allied 
troops, not s-atisfied w'iih what they had pillaged in the Chinese 
quarters of the cities, sometimes looted the houses of European 
residenis, carried every iwttable article away, and wantonly 
destroyed what tliey pould not carry. Piatjps were demolished 
with kiyoncts, mirrors shivered in a hundrwl fra'gmcnts, paint¬ 
ings cut into strips. This ivas done by Europeans in the hauscs 
of the people whom they had been sem to protect. 


t THE KAISER’S PURIW—• 

It was natuilil that people should loot the property of 
those whom they did not hesitate to murder, and murder 
both deliberate, wholesale and retail seems to have been 
the order of the day. The German Emperor, one would 
think, must feel some qualms of conscience when he 
realises how terribly his incitement to givtf’no quarter and 
fight like Huns has been obeyed by the troops whom he 
sent forth to slaughter. Dr. Dillon says :— 

Down to the beginning of November the British were the 
only troops which, to my knowledge, gave quarter to Boxers, 
taking tlie wounded members into hospital and .^ring for them 
as for their own men. They also refused, pmre than once, to 
shoot in cold blood Chinamen who had fought against^hem in 
battle, but were taken weeks later, 'Without arms in their hands. 
On the other hand, the Japanese, who, thioughout this invasion 
of China, have licen on their Sunday behaviour, were the only 
Power among the Allies who understoorl the native^ gained 
their confidence, restored perfect order, and re-established the 
reign of law. The Japanese districts of Tientsin and Pekin, 
for instance, were model cities quite apart from all others. 

— AND “heathen” allies. . 

Against this species of devilry the Japanese generals very ‘ 
sternly set their faces, visiting the offenders brought before them 
with suclv terrible punishment that among their troops the 
practice died suddenly out, and the Japs succeeded in setting an 
example of political w'isdom to all the foreign allies. In battle 
fearless and fierce, they were wont to spare the lives of harmless 
people in all towns and cities, and to post qp notices on the 
doors within which .such protected citizens dwelt, calling upon 
all their allies to spare and “ nut to molest the inmates, who are 
good, loyal people.” ^ 

The worst massacre appears to have been that of three 
hundred unarmed coolies who were employed in unloading 
ships at the port ofTaku. They were endeavouring to 
escape, when— 

in an evil hour they were espied by the Russian troops, who at 
that time had orders, it is said, to slay every human being who 
wore a ]jiglail. Each of the three hundred defenceless coolies 
at once became a target for Muscovite bullets. 

• EUROPEANS MAD WITH BLOOD-THIRST. 

But this was only one incident among man> such. 
Dr. Dillon says :— 

I speak as an eye-witness uffien 1 say, for example, that over 
and over again the gutters of the city of Tungtschaii ran red with 
blood, and I sometimes found it impossible to go my way without 
getting my bools bespattered with human gore. I'here were 
few shops, private houses and courtyards without dead bodies 
and pools of dark blood. Amid a native population whose very 
souls quaked with fear at the sight of a rifle, revolver or military 
uniform, a reign of red terror was inaugurated for which there 
seems no adequate motive. • 

The thirst of blood had made men mad. The pettiest and 
most despicable whipper-snapper who happened to have seen the 
light of day in Europe or Japan had uncontrolled power over 
the life and limlis, the body and soul, of the most highly 
cultivated Chinamen in the city. From this decision there 
was no appeal. A Chinaman never knew what might betide 
him an hour hence, if the European lost his temper. He 
might lie down to rest aftgr having worked like a beast of burden 
for twelve or fourteen hours, only to be suddenly awakened out of 
his sleep, marched a few paces from his hard couch, and shot 
dead. He was never told, and probably seldom guessed, the 
reason why. 

“KJ THE NAME OF THE FATHER AND OF THE SON.” 

But the article must be read as a whWe to appreciate 
the terrible significance of the revelation which it affords 
of the way in wliich Christians make war. I cannot con- 
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elude, however, without quoting one more episode from 
this apocalypse of crime ‘ , 

Hard by a spot named Koh So, I saw two bodies on the low- 
lying ledge of the shore. Accustomed by this time to behold 
in the broad light_ of day some of the horrors wlxich the soil' 
of the graveyard hides from all living things but the worm, I 
should have glided carelessly past them but for the pathos of 
their story, wbi(^ needed no 'articulate voice to tell. A father 
and his boy of eighty had been shot down in the name of 
civilisation while holding each other’s hands and praying for 
mercy. And there they lay, hand still holding hand, while a 
brown dog was slowly eating one of the arms of the father. To 
Europeans at home such a sight would appeal with force; to 
Chinamen it ij the embodiment of spiritual as well as physical 
misery, foi the son who shouid have kept his father’s memory 
alive iw this worldt and been helpful to him in llie world to come, 
had been cut down as well^ himself. 


“THE SUBMARINE HAS ARRIVED.” 

What Its Inventor says It Will Do. 

Mr. J. P. Holland, the inventor of the famous 
submarine boat which bears his name, contributes to the 
J^orth American Re^neiu a very optimistic article as to 
the immediate future of the submarine boat, which he 
thinks is soon going to revolutionise fighting in war .mtl 
transport in peace. “ The submiiriiie,” he says, “ has 
arrived.” It is now an accomplished fact, and can be 
already employed with a great deal more safety than any 
new invention on land or sea. Mr. Holland asserts th.it 
only one life Ijjis been lost in navigating submarines under 
water up to the present day, the other losses having been 
suffered through mishaps which occurred above water, or 
through ignorance, of the crews. The submarine is 
indeed as safe to-day as the steamer or railway train. 

IN PEACE. 

So within the next ten years Mr. Holland expects to 
see submarine boats engaged in regular passenger traffic. 
Their advantages are great. Eogs, the difficulties of heavy 
traffic, storms, and sea-sickness will be practically 
abolished :— 

The submarine will tffectu.illy remove all these objections. 
There will be no seasicknes-s because in a submerged boat there 
is absidutely no perceptible motion. There will be no smens to 
create* ausea, for the boats will be propelled by electric power 
taken from storage batteries, which will be charged at cither 
end. The offensive odour that .causes so much discomfort in 
surface boats is clue to tiie healed oil on the bearings, and to the 
escaping steam. There will be no steam on these submerged 
channel boats, and the little machinery necessary to drive them 
will be confined within an air-tight chamber. 

There will be no collisions, because the boats coming and the 
boats going will travel at different depths—say, one at Iw'cnty, 
the other at forty feet. The water overlicad may lie crowded 
with large and small craft, but the subntarine will have a free, 
unobstructed course. She will be kept absolutely true to this 
course by means of cables running from shore to shore. On these 
cables will run an automatic steering gear att.nchcd to the sub¬ 
marine. Storms and fogs will have no existence for the traveller, 
for weather cannot penetrate below the surface of the water. 
There, everything is smooth and clear. 

Of course this will only bo for short distances, such .is 
the English Channel. The ogean-carrying trade will 
always be carried on the surface ;— 

To cross the Atlantic and to make any sort of speed, a sub¬ 
marine boat the size of one of the surface greyhounds would have 
to carry etectric storage batteries weighmg about six limes as 
much as the vessel herself. No other motive power has been 
found that can be errtployed under water so well as elertricity. 
Liquid air harbeen suggested, but nothing has ever been 
accomplished with it. The expenditure for power, therefore. 


stands a.s an absolute liar to commercial traffic across the ocean 
under water. 

THE SUBMARINE AND SCIENCE. 

^ In the domain of science thai^submarine will achieve 
new triumphs :— - ^ . 

With her aid, the Ixitlom of the occ.in will be .safely explc>r(:il 
at comparatively great depths. Just lu.w far down jve shall be 
able to go in her, no one at ihis tiuu- know-s. Singularly 
enough, we have never ascerlainixl the limit* of safety -ffiat is, 
the point where the weight of the water is so great that it will 
emsh the stoutest submarine that could be l iiili. It has been 
estimated that four hundred feet below the surface is the limit, 
but it may be a Ihouifend feet, just as well, lor all the definite 
information we have on the .subject. Wliatevei the depth, it is 
certain to be much greater than any explorers ha#heretofore been 
able to reach in person, and the sciemists arc certain to lake full 
advantage of the possiliilities. . ' 

In pearl fishing, in saving the contents of wrecks, and 
in surveying harbours and shoals the submarine will be 
equally useful. • 

IN WAR. 

The submarine in war is not such a pleasant picture :— 

She will present the unique spcctaUb, when used in attack, of 
a we-apoii against which tlierc is no defence. You can pit 
sword against sword, rifle against rifle, cannon against cannon, 
iron-clad .against iron-clad. You «an send torpedo-hoat 
destroyers against torpedo-boats, and destroyers against des¬ 
troyers. But you can send nothing against the submarine boat, 
not oven itself. You cannot fight submarines with subm.arincs. 
'I'he fanciful descrijitions of the submarine battle of the future 
have one fatal defect. Yon cannot see under water. Hence, 
you cannot fight under wafer. Hence you cannot defend your¬ 
self against an attack under water, exo-pt by running away. If 
you cannot run away, you are doomed. Wharves, sliipmng at 
anchor, the buildings in sca|xirt towns cannot run aw.ay. There¬ 
fore, the sending of a submarine against them means their 
inevitable destruction. • ^ 

THE SUBMARINE A SEA-DEVIL. 

New York and its shipping could be absolutely pro¬ 
tected from the combined surface fleets of the world. 
But if the attackers had but one submarine the city and 
its shipping would be absolutely at their mercy ;— 

No ; as nearly as the human mind can discern now, the sub¬ 
marine is indeed a “sea-devil,” against which no means that we 
possess at present can prevail. She can pass by anything above 
or beneath the waves, destroy wharves and shi]iping and warships 
at anchor, throw shells into the city and then m.ake Iter way out 
again to sea. .She c.an lie for days at the lioUom of the harbour, 
leaving only when she luis used up all her stored power except 
wliat is requircfi to carry her back to the ,ppen, where slic can 
come to the surface a speck on the water. She would never liave 
to expose her-sclf for more than a second at a time dtiring all 
her work of destruction in the liarbout. This would lie when 
she rose to discharge iter gun to shell the city. Tlie recoil of 
the gun would send her down again and out of sight. Tlie 
chance of hilling her would be one in a million, even if tlie 
h.irbtiuc was a floating battery, which it would not lie very long 
wliile the submarine was at work. Her torpedoes she could 
discharge without coming to the surface at all. 

Close blocKndes will be absolutely impossible, .and cvqn 
ill the p^fcsent d.ay, says Mr. Holland, no fleet of warships 
could blockade the French coasts, small as her fleet of 
sabmtirincs is. The objection that the submiurine can 
never be a sea-going boat Mr. Holland meets by declar¬ 
ing that one is now under construction which will cross 
the Atlantic to Lisbon, a distance ef 3,496 miles. The ' 
crew of this boat will consist of seven mcii, and she will 
be accompanied by a steamer with an extra crew in case 
of emergencies. Altogether, Mr. Holland’s picture of the * 
invention he haydone so much to perfect is vei7 interest¬ 
ing, if a little too optimistic. 
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SIR ROBERT HART ON CHINA. 

Date : November, igco. 

The Fortnightly is fortunate enough to have obtained 
at second article from €ir Robert Hart, which arrive^ 
after the body of the magazine had gone to press. It is 
tbei;efurc added on as a kind of appendix to the number. 
There is pothing in this article se sensational as that 
which appeared in the November issue, but there is much 
in it to provoke’reflection. Sir Robert confirms the 
testimony of'correspondents as to the atrocities which 
characterised the advance of the allies upon Pekin :— 
From Taku to Pekin the foreigner has giarched triumphantly; 
there have only been a few fights, and every foot of ground has 
not had to be rcontested, but yet every hamlet, or village, or 
town along the way has the mark of the avenger on it; popu¬ 
lations have disappeared—houses and buildings have bwn 
burned and destroyed—ami crops are rotting all over the country 
in the absence of reapers. Keineinbering how these places 
teemed with happy, contented, industrious people last spring, it 
Is hard to realise that autumn does not find them there—tfiey 
have all vanished, and that along the hundred and twenty miles 
between beach and capital scarcely a sign of life is to be seen, 
and one cannot help sorrowing over the necessity or the fatality 
•which brought about such woo and desolation. 

“ UJOTIXG ANU VENGEANCE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES.” 

When the allied forces got to Pekin it was not the 
Christians but the heathen contingent which showed the 
greatest regard for principles of morality and justice :— 
Strangely enough the quarter of the city governed by the 
Japanese was speedily seen to be the best administered. The 
men of one flag showetl their detestation of the most ancient 
of civilizations by the wanton destruction of whatever they could 
not carry afi- —those of another preached the gospel of cleanliness 
by shwling down anybody who committed a nuisance in public 
—while those of a third spread their ideas on the sanctity of 
family life by breaking into mitate houses and ravishing the 
wnmen and girls they found tliere: so said gossip; captured 
cities must suffer and the populations of wrong-doing cities must 
pay the penalty of wrong-doing, but there are ways and ways of 
exacting reparation and teaching lessons for the future—was this 
the l^st ? Some missionaries took such a leading part in 
“ spelling the Egyptians ” for the greater glory of God that a 
bystander was heard to say, “ For a century to come Chinese 
converts will consider looting and vengeance Christian virtues ! ” 
As for the ar^ment wliich some use in defence of this 
policy of brutality, that it was necessary to strike terror 
and produce a summary imju'cssion throughout China, 
Sir Robert replies by saying 
As for the teaching or terrorising effect that the inarch of the 
-Allies has had, it has merely alfceled the borders of a road 
chrough two or three_ of the two hundred or more prefectures 
wliich make up the eighteen provinces, and the prevalent belief 
at a distance is that the foreigners have been thrashed and arc 
not victorious. * 

“THE ONLY PRACTICAL SOLUTION.” 

Passing on from a statement of what has taken place 
to a discussion of what ought to be done, Sir Robert 
sticks to his text that the policy of partitioncis impossible. 
He says :— * . c 

Tlie only pracUc.tl solution, in the interest of law and order 
and a speedy restoration of the Uanquillittr that makes life a»d 
commercial relations safe and profitable, is first of all to leave 
the present dynasty where it is and as it is, and let the people of 
China deal with it themselves when they feel its mandate has 
expired, and in the see»nd place to impose on it as the condition 
of peace only such stipulations as are at once practical and 
practicable as well as just and justifiable. On the one side, 
then, China has to reconstruct her foreign relations —she has to 
apologise, make reparctioo, pay indemnities, ’hnd accept various 
new arrangements, and, on the other, sundry internal reconstruc- 
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tion has become a nec^ity, seeing that modifications ore called 
for to guarantee financial engagements and insure full protection 
for mbrehants, missionaries, and ministers. The elaboration of 
all these points will take time, but each step will suggest the 
next, and new light will shine to guide at each turning. 

BRITAIN IN A BACK SEAT. 

Up to the date at which the article was wi itten little 
or nothing was done to carry out even ^bis moderate 
programme :— 

Foreign troops have now held capital and vicinity for months, 
and as yet the negotiators have not had a single sitting; this 
delay is creating unrest where all was quiet before, and so the 
difficulty is increasing, far-away regions begin to be affected, 
trade is coming to a standstill, revenue is falling*off, failure to 
meet national obligations and pay the interesit on foreign loans 
is hanging over a government that would scorn repudiation, 
native and foreigner at Pekin and Tientsin are alike feeling 
how military occupation can pinch, and some escape from a 
situation that is entailing so much and such wide-spread sufierkig 
and inconvenience is hourly more necessary. 

The most remarkable feature of the complicated story I have 
endeavoured to unravel is the apparently subordinate r^/t’played in 
it by Great Rritain. There has not been an important proposal 
which could be traced to her authorship, not one of the many _ 
circular notes which bears the imprimatur ,of Downing Street. ^ 
Although her material interests m China are superior to those 
of all the other Powers comliined, she has been almost as passive 
during the crisis as Austria or Italy. 

WHAT PARTITION WOULD INVOLVE. 

But although there may be difficulties and delays, he 
maintains that we must at all costs avoid a policy of 
partition : — 

Wliatevcr portion of C^hina is cedetl will have to be ruled by 
force, and the larger the territory so ceiled the more soldiers will 
its management require and the more certain will be unrest and 
insurrection. The whole of a partitioned China will make 
common cause against its several foreign rulers, and, if anarchy 
be not its condition for years and from year to year, quiet or the 
appearance of quiet will be nothing more than a picparation for 
tlie inevitable spring with which, sooner or later, sudden revolt 
will everywhere show the existence and strength of national 
feeling. Is the game worth the candle? On the simple ground 
of expediency such a solution is to be condemned, while, viewed 
as a question of right, fairness, or even philanthropy, every 
nonqrrejudiccd mind must declare against it. 


Mannerly London. 

Mr. W. Pktt Ridge, in the Woman at Home, writes 
on “ The M.mncrs of London,” which he finds not only 
very good, but much better than they were, especially in 
the “ minor suburbs.” This improvement he attributes 
partly to the School Board, partly to the breaking 
down of class barriers, and also to the settlements. 
Ark your way, he says, in a minor suburb, and you 
w'iil find eve^ one most anxious to show it you. A 
woman entering a crowded Aldgate and Stratford car, 
he remarks, “ will generally find two or three men rising 
to offer a seat.” Well, I can only say that that was not 
so less than three years ago. I have seen women stand 
for nearly an hour in a London tram, with a score of 
men and boys sitting down the while : and many is the 
time 1 have seen a tired, heavily laden woman, perhaps 
even an elderly woman, stand wearily for miles, wnh boys 
and men calmly looking on the while, and not even 
offering to move. Mr. Pett Ridge finds Mafeking 
London, and let us hope C.I.V. London, quite delightffil, 
thoug^h even he thinks it strange that so many thousands 
could find no better way of expressing thqir joy than by 
tickling other people’s faces with peacock’s feathers. The 
old horseplay he found to have disappeared. 
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WILL ENGLAND LAST THE' CENTURY ? 

^ PBRHAP& But not Unless- • 

A WRITER signing himself “ Calchas,” in the Fort¬ 
nightly Review^ discusses this question, and his conclu- 
•sions are worth considering. Every century, he says, has 
seen the rise of a new Power and the transfer of political 
supremacy. In the sixteenth it was Spain, in the seven¬ 
teenth France, in the eighteenth England, in the nine¬ 
teenth Germany, and the broad question for the twentieth 
is whether Great Britain or the German Empire at the 
end of the next two or three generations will possess the 
relative ascendency in trade and its inseparable attribute, 
sea-power. ."The Germans are convinced that their real 
<lifficulty win be with Annerica, and that in the year 2001 
England will be*a bad third to the other two. “ Calchas ” 
<loes not accept this Estimate, but he admits that it is 
ver>’ likely to be fulfilled unless we wake up and bestir 
■ourselves :— 

Our real task and our best chance of success, if we are 
thoroughly awakened in time, will be in the struggle with 
Geriiiony for the second place. We have reached our limit. 
England can be but one among the workshops, the warehou-ses, 
.and the transport managers of the earth. Our utmost pains and 
‘brains could not hajfe prevented this development, and cannot 
avert it. The universal and .'lutomatic character of this mighty 
■menace, far more Ilian the superiority of our more frcsh-blooilcd 
.competitors in effort and technique, is what brings out the 
immense extent and urgency of ilie problem. 

STILL THERE IS TIME. 

He does not think our chance is quite gone, for we have 
still time at lAst to make a good fight for our position :— 

The British Empire as yet has time, time, time, to send the 
stimulus of a new lugional spirit, strenuous and keen, deriving 
its invaluable strength from iu urgent sense of neemity, 
throughout every class of her people, from top to bottom, from 
iicr Cabinet to her infant schooU. If we cannot keep our trade 
we cannot keep our Empire, and our population, should the 
■commercial struggle become beyond our strength, would flock 
to Australia and Canada in numbers that would make at least 
the future of out colonies secure. The failure of our industrial 
greatness would make our dispeoplcment like that of Ireland 
upon a greater scale. But our trade we shall not keep unless 
•wc intensify out education, quicken our application, harden our 
perseverance and evoke a renaissance of the national spirit in 
which «very citipn shall work in the constant thought that 
England’s place in the world will be presently at stake, and tliat 
.it still depends upon herself whether ^e shall sink or stand. 

A DRASTIC PLAN OF SALVATION. 

He draws up a programme under seven heads, which 
may be summarised as follows :— 

1. Get the Premiership out of the House of Lords. 

2. To raise the navy to a three-power scale, adding a North 
Sea Fleet to the Mediterranean Fleet and the Channel Squadron, 
is essentially more necessary than the reorganisation of tlie army. 

3. Adopt conscription. 

4. Make friends with Russia. To settle with Russia by 
withdrawing opposition in the Near F,ast and in the Far East so 
far as Manchuria is concerned, would relieve to an extraordinary 
extent the sense of diplomatic pressure under which the nation 
and the Foreign Office live now. It would advance Russia’s 
economic development by several generations, it would make a 
Continental coalition against us impossible, and it ought to be 
the grand aim of British policy. * 

5. Appoint the strongest possible Royal Commission to 
reduce our educational chaos to order, and compel our youth to' 
substitute schooling for sport. 

6. Grapple with the drink traffic and abolish the slums. 

7 - Adopt some system of protection, and introduce a svstem 
of bounties and subddies. * 

If the stron^lst possible Royal Commission were to be 
Appointed to sit fti judgment on “ Calchas’s ” scheme, it is 


very probable that on two or three of his recommenda¬ 
tions the judgment would be that the remedy is worse 
than the disease. His article, however, is a noteworthy 
indication of the uneasiness which is beginning to prevail 
as to our ability to hold our own in the rac<^- 


A “FORTNIGHTLY" RETROSPECT. 

A WRITER who conce.ils his identity under the initial 
“ M." indulges in a retrospect of the Fortnightly Review 
in the January' number. It is just thirty-five years since 
the Fortnightly m£(V be said to have initiated the era of 
modern reviews in England. The writer ^ys 

No party, but a free platform 1 ''I’hLs wa,s Ihc fresh cry that 
iSUi of May, 1865, when the first number app-.;arcil. In the 
years to follow reviews on kindred lines—the Contemporary in 
1866, the Nineteenth in 1877, the National in 1883—arrived to 
join in the campaign and make it triumphant. 'The title of the 
Fortnishtly explained itself; the review was to appear on the 
1st and 15th of each montli, the price two shillings. The 
review became a monthly with the issue of October ist, 1866. 

After two years’ experience, thfc Fortnightly, under the 
^itorship of Mr. G. H. Lewes, won great repute as a 
literary and political arena, but its financial success jvas 
small. Anthony Trollope, speaking of the first two years’ 
working, said :— 

Financially, as a company, wo failed altogether. We spent 
the few thousands we had collected among us, and then made 
over the then almost v.ilueless cojjyright of the review to the 
firm of publishers which now owns it. Such failure might 
have lieen pre<lictcd of our money venture, without much 
sagacity, froni'the first. But yet much was done. 

This led to a reconstruction of the original idea of the 
Fortnightly, and- 

with the number of Janiwry,* 1867, the present scries of the 
Fortnightly was slarteil, the prire fxiing raised from a florin to 
half-a-crown. Mr. John Motley now took the Editor’s chair, 
and was to be there for fifteen years. 

Under _Mr. Motley, the Fortnightly, although it pub¬ 
lished articles from wTiters of all shades of opinion, had a 
distinct political and philosophical character of its own, 
which lasted for fifteen years :— 

In the autumn of i8Sz Mr. John Motley handed over the 
editorship of tlie Fortnightly to Sir. T. 11 . S. Escott. He held 
it for over three yeans, when his health compelled him to resign. 
No immediate appointment was made, the hope being tliat he 
might be able to return ; and racanwliile Major Arthur Griffiths 
conducted the Review. Mr. Frank Harris issued his first 
number in August, 1886; in November, 1894, the proicnt 
editorship liegan. 

The article concludes with a discussion of the anony¬ 
mous articles published in the Fortnightly, but the writer 
surely presumes a little too much on the ignorance of the 
public when he affects to regard the identity of E. B. 
Lanin as a matter of mysterj-. There is only one living 
man who could have written the Lanin papers, and that 
man is Dr. E. I. Dillon, the St. Petersburg correspondent 
oLthe Llfiily^Telegraph. Dr. Dillon no doubt had 
coilaboratcurs, but “ E. J. Dillon : his mark ” is stamped 
conspicuously over every page of the Lanin papers. 


Macmillan's for Januarj' has an interesting sketch by 
H. C. Macdowall of “The F'aust of the Marionettes," 
composed in the seventeenth centuiy, rigidly Protestant 
and differing in other points from the well-known plaj's. 
“ While Goethe’s Faust desires to live, and Marlow'e’s to 
possess,” this Faust “ is devoured by the craving to 
know.” 
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AT THE MEETING OF THE CENTURIES. 

A Poet’s Vision of the New Century. 

Mr. Stephen Phillis contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century a five-page poem entitled “ Midnight—the 31st' 
ofDeceraberf'igoo.” He describes how “the Voice of 
the tord ” foretells what He will accomplish in the years 
to come. Me will “ come as a Heale/ of cities.” The huge, 
ugly, industrial Babylons will be transformed into cities of 
wide and silent highways with electric transit; “ coloured 
peace, lucid -leisure,” mild climate: motive power will 
be supplied by the tides. Nation will be bound to nation : 
forces of annihilation shall be devised so potent as to make 
war impossible. Nation shall unite and use a common 
language. Mell shall ride on the air and use the waves 
of the aether as wheels. 'I'clephonic and other appliances' 
shall make speech audible from India to England, and 
scenes in China visible in England. Men will not merely 
ride the air ; they will walk the sea without fear. Then 
shall pass “ the delusioh of death ” : “ ye shall shed your 
bodies and upward shall flutter to freedom.” So, the 
Almighty proclaims, “ the contest of ages is ending.” 

The poem may be described as a chapter out of Isaiah 
done into terms of modern science and then translated 
into rhythmical English. It will bear frequent quotation. 

Dreams of Men of Science. 

Mr. Frederick Dolman has been interviewing for the 
Strand Magazine some of the leading men of science 
of the day as to the dreams of the nineteenth which may 
become the realities of the twentieth century. The 
following were the answers received :— 

SiK Nokman I^KVER. The prcdicHlon hy means of sun spots of 
(South Kensington.) fnimne in India and drought in Australi i. 

Sir W. H. Preece. _ The uneijpected which happens. A flying 
(Inventor with Marconi mac)unc if based on some entirely niw 
of wireless telegraphy.) principle altogether out of our ken at 
present. 

Sir John Woi.ee Babrv. Storitig of rain on Ben Nevis or other 
(Engineer of the Tower mniinutins which would give an immense 
Riidge.) amount of hydraulic pressure and be one 

of the best ways of dealing with the 
piublem caused by the incrc.-<.sed cost of 
c0.1l. 

Rolling platform for congested streets. 

An Irish tunnel. 

Sir William Crookes. A ^reat multiplication of ** twopenny tubes.'* 
Universal house to house extension of the 
telephone. 

Phunogm^li in common use. 

Aerial navigation. 

Mr. J. H. Swan. F.R.S. Chemical production with consequent 
(KlKtfleian and inventor.) rli<-.'ipening of electricity, and extension 
of its use. 

M. Berthblot Clicrniral manuf.ictiira of food, and con.se- 

(Sec, to French Academy quuiit disappe trance of rook and restau- 
of Science.) runts. 

Sir Henry Roscok. Same ns M. Berthelot, but less sanguine. 

(Former President of the '* The harnesjnng of many Niagai'as ” 

British Association.) The application of srience to the beneflt of 
humanity in general. ^ 

Mr. Thomas Bhvant. The cure of cancer and consubption ' 
(President of the Royal means of the .study of bacteria. 

College of Surgeons.) The prevention of malaria. 

The greater use of the Kflntgen rays aiai 
hypnotism in medicine. 


^ GRK. 4 TEST Needs of the New Century. 

The Temple Magazine for Januaiy- begins with a 
symposium on “The Greatest Need of the Century.” 
‘what is this ? 

Dean Farrar answer# : “ More strenuousness, more 
tself-denial, a deeper conviction of the truth that there is 


one thing only—Righteousness—which exalts a nation.” 
F. C. JBumand, editor of Punch, s%ys “ Money.” Rev. 
Silas Hocking : “A genuine ethical revival.” Rural Dean 
Grundy : “ A sense of duty instead of a love of pleasure.” 
Clement Shorter : To “ solve the problem of the un¬ 
deserved poor.” Dr. Jessop: “ That the financial 
position of the Church of England shall be vc^ largely 
strengthened. Max O’Rell : “A Press, upright and 
noble.” Rev. A. Rowland : “ Strenuous self-denial for 
the sake of higher aims in life.” Canon Daniell: “ More 
conscience for the founding and maintaining. of our 
homes.” Rev. H. R. Haweis : “ More prophets, fewer 
parrots ; more thought, less talk ; more fact, less fancy 
more faith, less form.” Mr. H. W. Massin^ham : “To 
teach the Individual Truth, the State justice, and the 
Church Christianity.” Canon Ifay Aitken : “ Another 
Pentecost.” Kcir Hardie ; “ Men.” Rev, F. B. Meyer 1 
“A revival of the sense of reverence.” 

HOW CHRISTIANITY HAS WORKED. 

The North A merican Review for December contains a 
scathing article by Mr. Frederic Harrison on “ Christi¬ 
anity at the Grave of the Nineteenth Century.” The 
article might be even better described as “ The Grave oE 
Christianity in the Nineteenth Centuryf’ so unqualified is< 
his condemnation. 

How does Christianity work out at the end of the 
Nineteenth Centur)*? Here is Mr. Harrison’s answer: 
While all men are lost in doubt and apprehension as to 
what they are doing, the Church, become the domestic 
chaplain of the governing class, is ever rqady to supply 
the majority with hypocritical glozings :— 

What have the Churches done to purify and check all this ? 
Who woulil care if they did try ? Who wsuld believe them in 
earnest in doing so ? What were they doing and saying yester¬ 
day ? They were oflering up, from ten thousand altars, prayers 
to the (>od of Battles to bless our arms—that is, to enable us to 
slaughter our enemies and possess their land. Not a voice 
comes from the official Churches to raise a doubt as to the 
justice, good faith, and Christian charity of those who have 
thrust Fingland into a wanton war of spoliation. Not a word is 
brcathetl from their pulpits of respect for the brave civilians who 
are defending Iheir homes and their freetlom. These republicans, 
we are told, gather round their hearthstones, whole families 
together, fatliers, sons, grandsons, kneeling down in prayer— 
they do sincerely believe in their God and Ills readiness to hear 
them—and their wives, sisters, and daughters arm them for the 
front; and ere they engage in battle their camp rings with 
hymns of prayer and praise. At home our own preparation for 
war is sounded in slang from drinking saloons, which is echoed 
Ixick in pale and conventional litanies from the altars of the 
State Church. This is how Christianity works out in practice 
at the close of the nineteenth century. 

PAST AND PRESF.NT, 

Our present condition is merely the outcome of national 
decay in every department of life ;— 

Compare the early part and the middle of the reign of the' 
(,)ucen with the last two or three decades. Who will dare to 
s-ay that its close can compare with its promise—in poetry, in 
romance, in literature, in philosophy, or in science? Allow 
what we will for the personal equation whereb;r the elder 
naturally looks back to the memories of the temporis acii, grant 
all the tendency we have to be slow to recognise latent genius 
in the budding, still it would be dishonest to claim for recent 
years an intellect as irowerful and as solid as that which we 
knew in tlie middle of the reign. I insist on no particular 
writer, I rely on no special school. Names will occur to all— 
T)r. Arnold and his son, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer, Disraeu, 
llallam, Millman, Freeman, Froude, Kiiski^, the Brontts, 
George Eliot, Kingsley, Trollope. All the work, or all the 
best and permanent work, of these was completed and had 
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passed into the falwic of English literature before the Imperialist 
era Ijegan some, twcntyjfive years ago. Have their successors 
quite equalled them ? 

MANNERS AND MORALS. 

In science, in philosophy, wc have fallen as low. Our 
politics are degraded, and— 

there hM come over us a positive turn for vulgarity of thought, 
manners and taste. \Vc seem to be declining on what the poet 
calls “ a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart ” than of 
old. It is a common observation that the widowhood and 
retirement of the Queen have been followed by a deplorable 
decline in the simplicity, purity, and culture which marked the 
dominant society in the days of her married life. Fashion, as it 
is called, is now at the mercy of any millionaire gambler, or any 
enterprising Monle,Cristo from across the seas. 

Our "ideals have decayed together with our manners 
and morals :— 

All this combined to inaterL-ilisc, to degrade, the national life. 
It is not so much tliat wc have glaring examples of folly, vice, 
extnivagance, brutality, and lust. There are such examples in 
most ages, and they may be personal, independent of any general 
cause. The gloomy feature of our lime is the wide diffusion of 
thtse evils amongst all these classes, and, what is far worse, the 
tiniversal dying down of high standards of life, of generous ideals, 
of healthy tastes—thftreerudescence of coarse, covetous, arrogant, 
and braggart passions. Wc who live quiet lives, far apart from 
what calls itself the great world, have no direct experience of 
these things; but we cannot resist the common testimony of 
those who know tliat, during the reign of the Queen, wanton 
extravagance in dress, in living, in gaieties, has never been so 
crazy as now, with such sordid devices to scrape together the 
means for cxtrafagancc, sueli open sale of rank and person by 
those who claim to lead society and to dictate taste. 

V4AR AND liUSlNESS. 

The great social and humanitarian movements which 
marked the middle of the century have died away or 
proved unfruitful. Bismarck and Beaconsfield have 
become guides, where the memory of GLadstone, Bright, 
and Cobden is derided. War has become the servant of 
trade ;— 

Mammon would not be behind Moloch, but resolved to show 
that Blood and Iron meant good business, as well as glory. 
Gigantic speculations were started in all parts of the planet— 
railway^ across whole continents, mines which produced "Yhe 
income and wielded the resources of an average State, plantations 
and settlements ns big as many a great kingdom. And ail these 
were put upon a footing that was half militatpr—like an ocean 
liner constructed to Ijc used as an armed cruiser. Trade and 
business, war and conquest, were mixed up in equal shares. Under 
some charter, or other guarantee of complicity, from the .Stale, 
the adventurers issued forth to fill their pockets, to beat down 
rivals, and extend the Empire in a kind of nondescript enter¬ 
prise, which was f-artly commercial, partly imperial, partly 
buccaneering, but wholly immoral and perilous to peace. It 
was somewhat like those piratical enterprises under Drake and 
Raleigh, in the days of Elizabeth, when the Queen and her 
courtiers took shares in buccaneering adventures to plunder the 
people of Spain witliout declaring war. 

The Future of Anglo-Saxonism. 

Lord Charles Beresford writes in the North American 
Review on “ The F'uturc of the Anglo-Saxon Race.” It 
js not a very acute piece of criticism, and is only interest¬ 
ing because it expresses apprehen*feions not by any means 
confined to the writer. The question which he sets 
himself out to answer is :— 

Whether the Anglo-.Saxon will follow the path of degeneracy, 
as other nationalities have done, or whether there is some 
vitality in _ the bipod and in the heart of the dominant rScc of 
to-day which wilt keep it from decay and preserve it from the 
Ikte of its predecessors. 


IN THE Reviews. 

But he somewhat spoils the unity of the question by 
declaring that the United .States owes its vigour to the 
constant admixture of foreign blood, which we do not 
obtain. If this is so, he ought todtave oh-serred that the 
question of Anglo-Saxon progress cannot be answered as a 
single one. Nor is it very easy to understana what Lord 
Charles Beresford means by such a sentence as this- 
“ Increase of territory and population is one of the 
necessary penalties of Empire.” He niight as well say 
that increase of wealth was one of the penalties of saving.. 

On the same level is his argument that it is unjust to 
attack “ the land hunger of the Saxon race . . . because 
the whole history of^he Anglo-Saxon rise and dex-elop- 
ment is to be found in this extension of boq^darics.” 

DANGERS AHEAD. 

Perhaps Lord Charles Beresford- is more plausible as a 
prophet than as a political philosopher. Let us see. He 
sees, at any rate, that “ there are rucks ahead ” :— 

In the Motherland, the corruption*of money has wrought 
fi-arful havoc in the ranks of Society. In the United Stales 
there are ominous niutiorings of tlie coining stonn. The 
Plutocrat is gaining power each day on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and the Democrat is likely to be crushed under the 
heel of a worse tyrant than a King who wore the purple, or any 
Ecclesiastical Dignitary who set up claims to tetnpoial power* 

British society has been eaten into by the canker of money. 
From the top downwards, the tree is rotten. The most immoral 
(lose before tlie public as the most philanthropic, nn<l as doers of 
all good works. Beauty is the slave of gold, and Intellect, led 
by Beauty, unknowingly dances to the strings which ore pulled 
by Plutocracy. 

THE WORM WHICH DIETH NOT. 

The old order of kingly supremacy at least cherished 
idculb, says Lord Charles. The order of Wealth has not 
that advantage :— ^ 

The sea which threatens to orerwhelm it is not the angry 
waters of the Latin races, or of envious riv.-ils, but the cankering 
worm in its own heart, the sloth, the indolence, the luxurious 
immorality, the loss of naanliness, chivalry, moral courage and 
fearlessness which that worm breeds. This danger, which 
overthrew Babylon, Persia, Carthage, Athens, Rome and many 
other mighty nations and races in the past, now threatens the 
race to which wc belong ; but to it we oppose what they never 
possessed, on anything like the same principles or to the same 
extent as we—the power of democracy. “The voice of the 
people is the voice of God,” says an old Latin proverb, and in 
the main that is true. The masses may err, they may mirin- 
terpret their own wishes. They may need powerful and 
educated leaders, able to guide popular sentiment into the right 
cliannels, and to prevent it doing damage by overflowing its 
banks, but the voice of the people in the end is right, liecausc in 
the mass they are neither self-seeking nor self-serving ; for it is 
impossible for a mass to be swayed by purely selfish interests. 

Lord Charles ends his article by declaring that the 
Anglo-Saxons must work together if they are to fulfil 
their destiny. Apart from the meaninglessness of this 
phrase, it is hard to see how, if our danger is social 
corruption and wealth, working together will help us ta 
improve. If tord Charles’s apprehensions arc correct, 
it Vould Be more reasonable for him to recommend each 
Anglo-Saxon nation to ally itself with a poor country 
wlterc “ kingly ideals ” are still cherished, and where the 
“ order of wealth ” is not yet established. But our writer 
does not sec this. He says in effect, “ Wc arc in danger 
of rotting within j let us combine an<J we shall get well 1 
again.” As if sticking two rotten apples together would 
ever make one sound one. But probably Lord Charles’s 
diagnosis is as absurd as his cure. He is emphatically 
one of those men who wite becausq they are distinguished, 
but would never become distinguished because tliey wrote. # 
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SO 

THE NEW INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION: 

It Pays to be Humane, 

When the Nineteenth Century began, the old indus¬ 
trial revolution was in process. It rooted in the discover}' 
of the superior productivity of machinery driven by 
steam. It resulted in the great factory and in the 
crowded town. The beginning of the Twentieth Centurj’ 
sees another reyplution under way. This springs from the 
discovery of the superior productivity of well-cared-for 
workpeople.' Machine^ still goes on multiplying, 
improving, producing: it makes use of new sources of 
motive power : but man has provecLto be the finest and 
cunningest and most productive machine of all, and to be 
not less resptnsivc to improved care and thoughtfulness. 
Moralists have long ago preached in this strain : govern¬ 
ments have enforced a rudimentary recognition of the 
principle by peremptory Factory' Acts. The new feature 
of the situation is the growing perception in the mind of the 
employer that this soi t of thing is not merely good morals, 
ana good politics, but good business as well. It pays to 
treat your employees well. It increases and improves 
output to feed and house them well, to keep them clean, 
and generally to make them comfortable. American 
manufacturers have taken an honourable lead in the new 
departure ; though happily they do not stand alone. The 
orinted organs of American capitalists arc ever and anon 
insisting on the solid commercial advantage which 
accrues from taking the workman into consideration and 
into confidence. Keen, hard-headed Yankees wite in a 
way which the old-fashioned British employer would 
denounce as “ sentimentalism ” and “ philanthropic 
humbug,” were it not that these same Yankees—who 
make friends of their workpeople, and ask their opinion 
and consult their comfort—arc pushing him terribly hard 
in his own markets. The pinch of American competition 
will be a blessing in disguise if it presses into John 
Bull’s slow brain the idea that disregard of the 
labourer’s happiness spells bankruptcy. When it is once 
demonstrated clear as Euclid in the firm’s ledgers that 
" ’tis prosperous to be just” and humane, what p;u-adises 
our factories will become! The application of steam 
to machinery will scarcely have produced as great a 
social transformation as the a]iplication of humanity in a 
latge and generous way to the worker. 

IN CLEVEI.AND, OHIO. 

This trend of magazine opinion and manufacturing 
practice is strikingly illustrated in the December number 
of The World’s Work. In it Mr. R. E. Phillips writes 
on the betterment of working life and argues lliat 
** philanthropy ” has been “ superseded by profitable 
mutual interest.” He describes what has actually taken 
place in Cleveland, Pittsburg, and Dayton, Ohio. The 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has appointed a* com¬ 
mittee “ to act as adviser on social betterment,” with “ a 
social engineer ” as chairman. About thirty factories and 
stores in that city are now carrying out plans for improv¬ 
ing the lot of their employees. « 

A HARDWARE COMPANY. ‘ 

The Cleveland Hardware Company wishing to keep 
their men by them at lunch, provided a lunch room and a 
ihore varied bill of fare. Then a branch of the Cleveland 
Library was established and lends on an average more 
than a book per month for each man :— 

Work and conditions suggested further improvements. In the 
^rolling-mill, for instance, prostrations fre<]uently occurred. A 
*^change was made in the time-schedule, f'or two shifts of 12 
hours were substituted three of 8 hours each. The result was, 
to the men, better health, fewer prostrations, and the same 


wages ; to the company, heater output without added expense. 
By means of air-shaiits over the furneces all prostrations were 
finally avoided. 

The company also started a benefit society, providing a 
hundred dollars initial capital and the services of a clerk 
to keep the books, leaving the worlanen to manage and 
maintain it. 

A PAINT COMPANY. ' 

A paint company, in the same city, is cited as another 
proof of a successful humane policy ;— 

Employees brought their lunches and ate them where they 
could. . . . Then Atnch-rooins were provided. . . . Here em¬ 
ployees of all departments brought their lunches. The next 
question was, why not provide lunches for th^m ? .... A good 
lunclieon was thus arranged. One of the items . . . .''together 
with tea and coffee is served free of' charge. The rest is served 
at cost. . . . Managers and employers often lunch with em¬ 
ployees, thus meeting them on common ground. 

“HEALTH PAYS.” 

The Company Iwlievcs that health pays. Rest-rooms for all 
women employees have been fittcil up and comfortably furnished 
with cots and chairs. Bath-rooms, equipped with tubs and 
shower-baths, are located in various parts of the factory ' 

SAVINGS IN SICK TIME. 

In the dry-colour department shower-baths are 
compulsor}’, and a clean suit of clothes is provided for 
each workman every day. As a consequence of this 
plan— 

during the four months since its adoption no^ a single case of 
sickness nor a symptom of poisoning has occurred. Formerly, 
at least 20 per cent, were constantly ill. 

Formerly the average time in the duy-colour department 
was a month and a half. Since then, no one has left 
through sickness. “ These results mean financial advan¬ 
tage, personal betterment and working harmony.” 

REST-ROOMS FOR MEN. 

Rest-rooms for men have followed in the wake of rest¬ 
rooms for women. A Street Railway Company in Cleve¬ 
land used to leave its conductors and motor men to h.ang 
about outside the stables until the runs began. “ Now a 
ro9m inside has been fitted up and comfortably fiir- 
nished,” with a billiard table among other things, v 

Whereof, electors of Councils which run their own 
tramways will do well to t^e note. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company has provided a 
similar room, for smoking, reading, lunch ; and pays for 
suggestions made by workpeople for improving their con¬ 
dition ! Profits have been increased by these suggestions. 
For workers in front of furnaces shower baths were put 
in, and thirty minutes each day allowed for use. More 
work and better is done in nine and a half than formerly 
in cen hours. The baths, too, have made the men more 
fit and more accurate in their handling. Air-pipes put into 
the annealing-room have led to onc-fourth greater output 
for the company. 

A FACTORY MADE BEAUTIFUL. 

The story of the Dayton Cash Register Company reads 
like a romance. A consignment of cash registers valued 
at £ 6 ,OCX), and shipped Jo England, were all sent back on 
account of defective workmanship. The company set 
about improving its human machinery. It arranged 
classes, lectures, and printed matter, to instruct its 
employees in the details of the business. It offered 
payment for suggestions. Then it tackled their 
conditions :— » 

The first effort in this direction was to make the factory 
surroundings and working-rooms as attractive as possible. 
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FJowers, shrubs, and vines were planted wherever possible, near 
the factory, A lawn qf several acres took the place of jveeds 
and stone. The appearance of the whole factory, from one of 
unattractive dinginc!^, was changed to most attractive brightness 
and cheerfolness. The next steps were to clean the factory 
buildings, to enlarge the windows, to paint the exterior a bright 
and attractive colour, and to provide a force of janitors, 
uniformed in white, to care for the factory and grounds. 

Medicines and baths were provided free. Hours were 
reduced for men from 10 to gj, for women from 10 to 8 ; 
and more work was done than in the longer hours. A 
“ travelling ” library is wheeled in once a week ; the girls 
have learned to read better works ; they have bought a 
piano for. their rest room. Whence enthusiastic as well 
as intelligent ce-operation in the company’s service. 
Absence of girls throtigh sickness formerly averaged 
5 or 6 out of 53 ; now averages i out of 115. 

WHAT DACKYAKDS MAY BECO.MF,. 

Here is an admirable device which has already been 
mooted in South London :— 

The suburb in which the factory is situated was formerly 
known as “ Slidertown.” The people who lived there were for 
the most part poor, living in tumbledown huts and shanlics. 
They cared little for ftiaking their homes attractive. ... Through 
the initiative of the company’s officers, the name was changed to 
“ South Park.” An effort was made to interest tlic people 
living there in its impruvenieut. With this end in view a series 
of prizes, amounting to 250 dollars a year, was oifered for the 
most attractive front and back yards, the best effects in 
window-boxes, and the most efl'cetive results in vine-planting. 
To show the |%ople hotv to go about such improvements, 
lectures, illustrated by slereopticoii views, were given by the 
company. In these practical methods of gardening were 
indicated. . . . The Asull was that Slidertown Iregan to justify 
its name of South I’ark. The ctilire aspect of the place changed. 
Flowers, vines, shrubs, were to be seen everywhere. One of 
the streets facing the factory w.rs pronounced to be the most 
beautiful street in the world, considering the size of the lots and 
the houses. 

A cottage was purchased by the Company and made 
“a House of Usefulness” for all manner of guilds and 
clubs. Mothers’ Unions, Kindergartens, Sunday School, 
etc. Mr. I’hillips adds :— 

Fron^ every point of view the plan here outlined is a paymg 
business investment. 

_ The writer accompanies his description with striking 
pictorial illustrations of the ’change. In a word, the 
factor)' seems to be expanding into a Social Settlement -- 
with results. 


The Retort Invincible. 

In a weather causcrie in Gcntlcmaf^s, Mr. Wm. Ailing- 
ham records this anecdote concerning prediction in 
another sphere :— 

Dr. .Shorthouse; of a famous sporting paper, had six sporting 
prophets writing in its columns one season. In a certain handi¬ 
cap there were seven starters. F.ach of the six tipsters forecasted 
a diflerent winner, yet the stjvcnth horse simply rompetl in first. 
A friend of Dr. Shorthouse, who had often tried to impres.. 
upon him the danger of a multitude of cuunsellors, ran up to 
mm in the ring and triumphantly ex^aimed, “ Here’s a pretty 
thing, Shorthouse ! Six of yoiir fellows have tipped six different 
horses for this particular race, and the only one they did not 
n^e is first past the post! What do you think of that 7 ” To 
mm calmly replied the Doclnr, “My dear sir, it only proves 
there IS room for another prophet! ” 


“False Messiahs” form the theme of a series of 
romantic narratives by A. M. Hyarason in Gentleman's. 


JIR. CHAMBERLAIN AND OLD AfUS PENSIONS. 

Mr. John Hulmb contributes to the Tifkpte Magastnc 
a sketch of Mr. Winston Churchill, M.P., and certainly 
does not leave the warts out of the portrait. He pro¬ 
fesses great admiration for his subject, but Ays more or 
less politely that he is no speaker, has shown *no 
knowledge of politics* beyond South African affairs, is 
impatient of opposition, etc. But thck passage in the 
paper which has already attracted most attention 
concerns Mr. Chamberlain and Old Age Pensions. It 
consists of the report of a conversation in a saloon 
can-iage between Air. Chamberlain, Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Crisp and “ a friend of my own who is an enthusiast on 
the question of supporting the indigent ag^ ” :— 

One of the party said : 

‘INow, Mr. Chamberlain, seeing that your I'arty is once 
more iii power, I hope you won’t forget to deal promptly with 
the question of old age pcn.sions.” • 

“ ()f course they will,” remarked ^Ir. Churchill, looking 
inquiringly at Mr. Chamberlain. 

“ I know of no more interesting or likely field of legislation,” 
continued my friend the first speaker. 

“ It is certainly a very important one,” added Mr. Churchill ; 
“ the visits I juiid to the Oldham workhouse and the sights I have 
witnessetl elsewhere having impressed me deeply on the mattet.” ’ 

The Master of Highbury turned his eyes upon both his 
questioners, knocked the ashes off his cigar, gazed forth into 
the night for a moment, then throwing himself back into 
his scat, he, with a good-humoured smile, and in a 
half - interrogative, b.ilf-exclamatory tone, said, “ What 1 
from South Africa to the Submerged Tenth I ” . , . 

“ Of course,” said another member of the little party, “ of 
course. Mi. Chamberkain will bring in a Bill dealing with the 
matter 7 ” 

But the Ma.stcr of Highbury would promise to do no such thing. 

“ Why, the British people lopk upon you as pledged to the 
measure 1 ” • 

“ I know lltey do,” said Mr. Chamberlain, rousing himself 
and becoming animated, “ I know they do. And yet in no 
speech I have ever uttered will it be found that I have definitely 
pledged myself to any such thing.” 

“ But bow has the idea got abroad, then?” 

“Well, it was just in this w'ay : During the last time I was 
out of office, I began turning over in my mind ibis jtroblem of 
providing for the declining days of the poorer class. I had no 
definite scheme of my own in view ; but clung to the notion that 
if a number of capable intellects were brought to bear upon the 
question, something feasible might be evolved. 

“So 1 began discussing the matter with several of my friends, 
and, after a while, succc^ed in getting sanctioned the formation 
of a committee, which any memlrer of the House of Commons 
who took an interest in the subject was asked to join. Now, 
how many of the Liberal Parly do you think responded to the 
invitation ? ” 

“ 1 don’t know.” 

“A solitary one !” said Mr. Chamberlain, fhrowing up his 
hands with a gesture of amazement. “ However, we went on 
with our work, and no doubt you know all about our taking 
evidence from the representatives of Friendly Societies, and also 
from others. As a result of our labours I recommended the 
granting o^five Shillings a week by the Goveniment to such os 
ha* attained a certain age, and shown themselves d^erving of 
such aid by their own endeavours. This, however, did not, for 
s(jme reason, meet with the tipproval of the Friendly Societies, 
and now, I acknowledge, I see no way out of the difficulty.' 
Therefore, to say I definitely pledged myself to do anything m 
the matter is a mistake. I voluntaril}^ grappled with the 
question to the best of my ability, but de^itely pledged myself 
to nothing.” 

Mr. Churchill looked puzzled but remained silent. 

Mr. Churchill is not the only follower of Mr. Chamber- 
lain whose one resource on this question has been to 
“ look puzzled and remain silent.” 
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THE INTELLECTUALISING OF COMMERCE. 

Modern industry seems to be compelling a humaner 
consideration for the worker. Modern commerce in its 
turn seems to be demanding from its votaries something 
like a wide Scademic culture. The other day we noted a 
FrAich Chamber of Commerce wlpch insisted on philo¬ 
sophy as an essential element of a commercial education. 
A similar tendency is evidenced in the December number 
of The IVorlets tVorh. Mr. H. H. Lewis contributes a 
collection of opinions from persons able to speak with 
authority on the question, “ Are Young Men’s Chances 
Less?” The answers suggest that*the consolidation of 
capital now going on increases opimrtunities for first- 
rate young men with wide outlook, resourceful initiative, 
and organising brain. Says one man : “ Great industrial 
concerns are frequently embarrassed because they cannot 
find men who can command big salaries.” It is the old 
story of “ plenty of ropm at the top.” 

THE DEMAND FOR COLLEGE MEN. 

Still more remarkable is the cry in shrewd, go-a-head, 
businesslike America for “ college-trained minds.” 
British business men might perhaps expect such a cry in 
jiedantic Germany, but when the Yankee trader clamours 
for'" University men, it must mean not pedantry but 
business. A lawyer says ; “ The corporate tendency of 
to-day has created an active demand for, and put a 
premium upon, college-trained minds, both in business and 
in professional pursuits.” An engineer'adds : “ The man 
who has the advantage of an education in a technical 
school, and possesses business ability, will be rushed 
right along to the top.” 

AN ASTOUNDING CONTRAST. 

Here is truly an amazing statement from the President 
of Cornell University ;— 

“Judging from our experience at Cornell University, there 
never has heen a time when there were so many demands for 
able and well-trainwl young men as at present,” says President 
Schurman. “Perhaps /hi! majority of these applications come 
from eoHcerns supported by large combinations of capital. As tlie 
success of this sort of business depends upon the ability with 
which its afiairs are managed, young men of character and 
brains are indispensable, and wonderfully high salaries await 
those who can earn them. I think that the opportunities for 
young men under the present system of large combinations of 
capital are greater tlian ever before in the history of the 
world.” 

The words which we have italicised truly give 
Britishers—in trade and in University life—plenty to 
think about. Fancy the Master ofBalliol being deluged 
with applications from City men for managers and 
organisers from Oxford 1 

GRADUATES AS TRADE ORGANISERS. 

Another University president writes that of the young 
men under him those who choose academic careers 
“ lack force" :— • • 

I have concluded, and the conclusion saddens me, that most 
youths of force prefer commercial careers. The stronger bays 
go into business or into the active professions. 

College-trained captains of industry, both in Germany 
and America, seem to leave small chance for the 
untrained “ fathers” sons ” who direct British producers. 
If British working-men do not wish to see the bread 
taken from their mouths, they ivill have to set about a 
drastic reform of our,. Universities. This will be their 
best return for “ Universi^ Extension, ” They must 
teach our teachers their business. 


LADY JEUNE ON THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

“ 'She Khaki Election ” is sketched by Lady Jeune 
in the Imperial and Colonial Magazine for December. 
The impressions of so keen an observer are worth 
recording. The writer declares the two chief features of 
interest to have been “ Khaki ” and “ Chamberlain.” She 
bears the gratifying witness that the British elector does 
not like candidates to renounce opinions to win his 
favour, preferring outspoken, dogged adherence to views 
opposed to his own. 

THE voter’s wife. 

She observes:— 

The English voter apparently has no confidencq, in either his 
wife’s sense or discretion, for the women ^rarely know in a 
Parliamentary election how their husbands are going to vote; 
in Municipal and Scliool Board elections they are able to give 
the fullest information, but the Parliamentary vole is a sacred 
trust, a secret guarded most jealously. 

She quotes the “ lidy " who tells you : “ Both sides is 
alike; not a pin to choose, and he don’t hold with 
neither." She tells of one case in which “ votes were 
given with great confidence to a candidate because his 
mother-in-law canvassed for him, which satisfied them ho 
must be all right, for very little cordittlity exists in the 
lower classes in that relation ” :— 

One delightful old lady, on being asked for her vote, answeretl 
at once, “Certainly, Miss, will you take it with you?” mis¬ 
taking the instructions for voting, as her newly-acquired privilege. 
Another widow who, on being canvassed, replied, “ I have never 
voted in my life, and I am not going to use my poor dead 
’usband’s vole.” Afier many calls and inquires one voter’s 
so-called wife said, “ There’s no use you a-comin’ ’ere ; ’e won’t 
be 'ome for the election. The fact is ’c’s a-spendin’ ’is 
’oneymoon in the country with another lidj'." 

THE WORKING CLASSES AS ELECTORS. 

Here is Lady Jeunc’s impressions of the working 
classes as revealed in a general election :— 

Electioneering brings one into closer contact with the working 
classes for the time, than any other occupation, as one sce.s 
them at all times, and in all ways. Though they are often 
ignorant and narrow, they are a wonderful revelation of con¬ 
tentment, good common sense, a love of fair play, and a strong 
senge of political morality. They may wilfully shut their eyes to 
facts, and for their own particular purpose, interpret t^'ings in 
their own way, but they are clear and quick-W'ittcd, and 
ready to see the weak points in the armour of those who 
go to them, They have had the same requests made lieforc, the 
same promises remain unfulfilled, and in a pitying way they give 
tlicir support; knowing, with the best and most honest intentions^ 
human power is limited. Tliey give you credit for honesty, but 
they pity and laugh at you for thinking you can carry out all that 
everyone else has failed to accomplish. They love a fair stand-up 
fight, and they each want their man to win. It is difficult to 
understand how they can be Conservative, leading the life of 
hard work and labour which is their lot, but that they are 
genuinely Conservative no one can deny. In their way they 
are proud of English institutions, they arc loyal and devoted to 
the Queen, proud of feeling that the country is strong and 
powerful in the councils of the world, deeply interested in the 
doctrine of Imperialism, and strongly imbued with the conviction 
that a Conservative Government means Jingoism, which they 
understand as a glorification of the Empire ; and that a Liberal 
Government means snubs and ridicule abroad. It is not a 
question of profession, triftic, or environment, for undoubtedly 
the staunchest Conservatives come out of the poorest streets in 
I,ondon. We are so imbued with the idea that a great leader is 
always a necessity that we are apt to lose sight of the fact that, 
more often than not, the names of the leaders of either political 
party«re unheard. They care far more about questions than leaders. 

From all which it appears that it is ifet the electors 
alone who have been educated by Lady Jcune’s canvassing 
experience. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGES. . 

Why Our Rural Population Disappears. 

“RUSTICUS,” writing evidently from intimate know¬ 
ledge of the country, contributes an excellent article 
entitled “ Farmers' Villages ” to the Contemporary Review 
for January. ^The writer sets himself out to explain the 
depopulation of the countrj', the evils of which ought to 
be impressed upon us by our experiences at the hands of 
the Boer peasants. 

farmers not proprietors. 

The sujje^pession of the landed proprietor by the large 
farmer is the primary cause of many evils. The large 
farmer, who is* the present employer of agricultural 
labour, expects to enjoy the deference and authority of 
his predecessor, but as a business man he docs not con¬ 
sider that he has the same obligations to his employee. 
He treats his labourers with contempt and neglect, and 
the labourers in return lose their old independence and 
self-respect., As a consequence the first ambition of the 
country lad is to become a townsman, and the recruiting 
•sergeant now finds the hiring fair the best field for bis 
operations. • 

employment of women. 

The agricultural labourers resent the treatment they 
obtain from the farmers. They resent still more the 
treatment of their women, who arc often forced to work 
in the field, not merely to help the family, but in order to 
please the shftt-handed employer:— 

It is obviously to the advantage of the farmer that his men's 
wives should form a reserve of labour upon which he can draw 
on occasion, and whi^ it costs him nothing meanwhile to main¬ 
tain. 'ITiis is so much the case that it has come to lx; an 
implied condition in hiring contracts that the wife should come 
out when wanted for haying or harvesting. If there is any 
difficulty about it, the master “ makes himsdf nasty." “ Won’t 
turn out, won’t she? Just you make her turn out,’’ he says, and 
his will generally prevails. 

UNFAIR WAGES. 

A man’s social position, says “ Rusticus,” depends upon 
that of his wife, and this fact obtains no consideration 
from jhe farmer-employer. The farmers, moreover, eiAect 
their wills to be law, and generally manage to pay their 
men at a rate they fix themselves :— 

By agricultural usage, certain Sorts of work are done at special 
rates, which ought, by rights, to be settled before starting. But 
a master who has the power of aweing his men will often leave 
the question of payment unseltleil till the work is done. The 
men do not know what they are earning or what they will have 
to receive. Of course, with each day’s work the difficulty of 
asking for an understanding becomes greater. Women are often 
paid summarily. “That’s yours, Mrs. Jones,” and Mrs. Jones 
knows better tlian to say that she thinks she has earned more. 

DISCOMFORT AT HOME, 

The domestic condition of the agricultural labourers is 
still worse. The farmers do not encourage the labourers 
to improve thdr condition at liome, knowing that it win 
make them independent at work :— 

A woman complains that the mortar has come out all round 
her window-frame, so that the wind is beyond the power of the 
usual rag-stopping to exclude. “Nothing like plenty of fresh 
air, Mrs. Hicks.” Another stdicits pitifully, “ If you’d only 
cast a look on the bit of a room yourself, sir. It is not fa to put 
a pig in.” ’ “ H’tn. I’ve seen many pigs in worse places than 
that.” The grate and the hearth liave fallen so utterly to pieces 
that the kettle jvill not stand. “Well, if you want to*roast a 
leg of mutton every day, you’d better find another place to do it 
in.’’ Men will put up with much rather than encounter a jeer to 
which they must not reply. Ouce his character for contemptuous 


arrogance is established, the great farmer may say truthfully 
enough to the landlord’s agent, “ I hear no complaints about the 
cottages.” , 

• DECAY OF DOMESTICITY. 

Under the rigime of the farmer the demesne arts lyive 
therefore decayed :—• 


Women used to be able to make their hudjands’ shirts. Give 
nine cottage women out of ten nowadays a couple of dozen yards 
of calico, and they could no more turn it into shirts than they 
could turn a lump of pig-iron into a dinner-knife. Cooking, 
even in its simplest form, is being supplanted by the use of 
tinned provisions. Tcf boU potatoes and l>acon, or to fry a bit 
of meat in a pan, is about as much as the h(^sewife can do. 
Women of the type of ’lisbeth Bede have been^iscouraged out 
of existence. The cottage woman of to-day has her pride, but 
it is not in the home. She slaves herself to save her girls from 
what she and they alike have learned to regard as degrading 
drudgery, the necessary work of a house. , All she can save goes 
on their backs. “ Look at them whcn»they go out,” she says j 
“ you couldn’t tell them from the Miss Swetstoncs themselves.” 


puijlic-house tyranny. 

Still w'orse than the tyranny of the farmer is the 
tyranny of the public-house. There are twice as many 
liquor shops in the country as in London, and the vil^ge 
publicans dispute over their prey, the labourers, and by 
means of using old clients as decoys, force, by means of 
ridicule and threats, young men and women to drink 
against their will: ~ 

All occasions, domestic or national, are celebrated at the 
public-house. Wherever two or three are gathere<l together 
there is the publican in the midst of them. The first verse of 
Coleridge’s most exquisite poem may be made absolutely applic¬ 
able by the sub.stilutioii of the one word “ I>rink ” for “Love.” 
Under healthy conditions the public-house is a natural and 
useful appurtenance of the village. It is folk-moot and news- 
exchange in one, the open windftw wliich oxygenates the close 
atmosphere of monotonous toil. But it has been swollen by the 
discouragement of its proper counterpoise, the home, into a pre- 
dominanee that throws village life entirely off its balance. The 
drink-seller is pre.ssed by his landlord on one side and by his 
itvals on the other. Simply to live, he must attract custom, and, 
consequently, intensify competition. He must force the sale of 
liquor, and of the liquor it pays him best to sell, by all means in 
his power. Spirits arc increasingly drunk. 

« THE GENERAL SHOPKEEPER. 

The gener.'il shopkeeper practises the same tactics. 
He encourages scores, knowing that credit means big 
and constant orders, which he executes without fear of 
competition on the score of price and quality. The 
farmer cncour.agcs the publican and the tradesman, know¬ 
ing that indebtedness is the best of labour recruiters :— 

What ought to be consumed is known to an ounce, and the 
absence of an entry denounces an infidelity. “ My hens know 
better than to lay in the fields,” says the grocer, and a truant 
finds the inevitable return so unpleasant that an escap.adc is 
rarely repeateil. “Payments off” are ready money under 
another namtv They do not fiuctuate so much as tlie ready 
money t^kin^ of unattached custom. And the shopkeeper 
who has the village in his books is not under the necessity of 
keeping abreast with the next town in prices or quality. He 
cun sell pretty well what he pleases. 

The lalx)urcr who is deep in the grocer’s bewks can, neither 
demand anything nor object to anything. He is broken^ of tlie 
vice of independence, and his value as a working animal is 
increased. 

Shipowners, concludes “Rusticus,” have driven the 
English sailor from the seas. The big farmer is driving* 
the labourers from the land 1 It is .a melancholy spectacle. 
But as to how to improve it, “Rusticus” makes no 
suggestions. He evidently thinks the case is hopeless. 
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DEMANDS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 

A Plea for Efficiency. 

In the National Revtew for January Mr. Arnold White 
continues h^is campaign for administrative reform. He 
compares the state of Great Britain in 1900 with that of 
Prussia in 1806 after the defeat at Jena. The greatest 
praise that can b« given to Lord Salisbury for his policy 
towards the European Powers is that given by Von Bulow 
to Hangwitz in 1806. “ First for avoiding war, for it 
would have been conducted without skill.” 

NO CONSTITUTION- 

Lord Salisbury attributed our failures to the defects of 
the Constitutfbn. Mr. Arnold White puts them down to 
the absence of one. All we have now got are restraints 
upon the Crown, and that is the only form of restraint 
which we no longer want. The Government of the 
Empire is no longer carried on by the estates of the 
realm, but by “ the Cabinet, the Press, the Whips, the 
Trades Unions, certain social influences, Mr. Middleton 
and Mr. Boraston.” Lord Londonderry as Postmaster- 
General and Mr. Gerald Balfour as President of the 
Board of Trade, would be impossible if we had undergone 
as great humiliations as Prussia in 1806. What we 
retired was a greater calamity than the Boer War to 
waken us up. Nobody is responsible for anything :— 

Our love of ease, the child of prosperity wedded to the 
individualism ‘characteristic of an island race, is the obvious 
cause of our contempt for knowledge, general inefficiency, 
national extravagance, and administrative muddle. The Empire, 
however, is now embarked on an economic struggle of world¬ 
wide dimensions. 

THE NAVY. 

The result of this is that wc are not prepared for a war 
with a European Power. The fleet has been unready for 
years past. It is hampered because the officers must be 
rich men, and in decorating their boats, and painting 
their ships, have to spend as much as the army officer on 
his mess. Mr. White declares that the commanders of 
battleships must spend £\oo a year out of their own 
money in painting and decorating their ships, and, what 
is worse, they are given promotion for these services, and 
not for real efficiency. 

THE ARMY. 

The Army, Mr. White holds, is hopeless. Mr. Brod- 
rick is incapable of reforming it. The only men who could 
do it are Mr. Chamberlain and Sir F. Richards. The 
present authorities have been taught nothing by the 
Boer War. 

The recall of the composite c.avalry and other Regular troop-s 
from South Africa, while the Yeomanry and Colonial Volunteers 
are bidden to keep on fighting, is both ludicrous and pathetic. 
The big, gallant fellows on their fat and delicate horses have 
done all that brave men can do for their Queen and country, 
but the very idea of .sending out enormous men on pampered, 
stable-fed horses was vigorously objected to by competent 
Colonial authorities before they left England. Here is a sign 
that the Administration Icams nothing by the hSlf-ca]fimitics of 
the Boer War. The head of the War Office is saturfited with 
official tradition and bound over by .social and political tics to 
the perpetuation of a system it is necessary to destroy. • 

Mr. White declares that since our disasters in 1899 
the “appointment of ludicrously incompetent officers 
has been made feminine influence under circum¬ 
stances which will fill the memoirs published in 1940.” 
, The only way to reform the Army, says Mr. White, is to 
‘'employ business men. 

IMPERIAL POLIO'. 

After internal reform must come an Imperial policy. 


At present we do not know who are pur friends or whether 
we nhve any. We must 

make friends with (a) one or more of the three Great Powers; 
(b) with Japan ; (c) with the Islamic Powers, Turkey, Persia, 
and Afghanistan ; or, preferably, (d) with the United States. 

MANIPULATE THE PRESS. 

Finally we must organise the Press to spread the truth 
about our perfections throughout the world, beginning 
with the American Press, which is at present misled by 
“ Mr. Stead and Professor Bryce,” and other wicked 
persons. If Mr. White thinks that the appointment of 
Jingo correspondents will help us to makeu friends with 
America he is sorely mistaken. He is .evidently uncon¬ 
scious that the American Press r^ill get what it wants, and 
not what our Government wishes to give them. 

The Right of the Lay Critic. 

Dr, Conan Doyle in the Cornhill Ma^^asine replies 
ably and temperately to his military critics in the Times 
and elsewhere. He argues that it is absurd to ignore 
civilian comments on military matters, in the face of 
Von Stein in Prussia, a mere civilian, M. dc Bloch, 
another civilian, and even De Wet, (Slivier and Botha, 
who have held their own against our generals, but have 
had no military training. Dr. Doyle considers that the 
actual landing of an invading force becomes every year 
more possible, though with reasonable precautions the 
chances of successful invasion may almost disappear. The 
universal application of the militia ballot, the substitution 
to a great extent of popular rifle practice for unpopular 
drill, and higher pay for a better soldier, are some of the 
changes urged. Quality before qu<Aitity, especially in 
modern war, says Dr. Doyle :— 

By making the army a profession for life, not merely by better 
pay, but by more comfort and privacy in barracks, more intelli¬ 
gent drill, less polish and less pipeclay, you would cause a keen 
competition for entrance, and you would keep your man when 
you had him. The recruit would hunt for the sergeant, instead 
of the Sergeant hunting for the recruit, and the dismissal of a 
worthless man would be a very real punishment. 

Why the Army Loses its Best Men. 

Lord Ernest Hamilton contributes to the URmihly 
Re^t/iew an article entitled “ Brains in Arms,” the chief 
point of which is that in th^ Army at present brains are 
at a discount. Lord Ernest Hamilton, who has served 
in the Army himself, docs not spare the force in which he 
formerly held Her Majesty’s commission. He says what 
is wanted is not drill-book pedantry, but nStive intelli¬ 
gence and common sense. But common sense is the one 
thing that is conspicuously absent in the training of the 
lirit’sh Army. Lord Ernest says :— 

.SoUliering, as we experience it in England, consists of a dreary 
round of stables, foot-drill, and orderly-room, interlarded with 
countless inspections of all the odds and ends that hang upon a 
soldier’s back. 

The result is that all the best men leave the Army. 
The following personal testimony is very striking :— 

When 1 was in the Army, I became more or less intimately 
acquaintcrl, during one period or another, with the officers of 
some seven or eight cavalty regiments. There were in these 
regiments, taking one with another, quite a considerable number 
of officers who were pre-eminently leatlers of men—full of 
resource, prompt in conception, daring in execution. To-day 
a glance at the Army List shows me that—with scarcely one 
exception—these men have drifted from the pursuit of arms 
into some other sphere of life, having—as Tliey themselves 
explain when questioned— “ luid enough of soldiering.” 

“ It takes less than six years,” says Lord Ernest, “ to 
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drive home the lesson that a life spent in the inspcc|ion 
of polished buttons and pipe-clayed belts is not a career 
for a man of intelligence. In the daily routine of 
regimental duties there is no scope for individual genius, 
and no prospect of advancement,” except automatically, 
kin which case the advancement is based not on brains, 
but on senility. . “ Prettiness in parade movements is the 
chief aim of all our military training,” and until that is 
mended there will be no improvement. 

The Difference between Home and Abroad. 

“ Togatus ” has an article in the January Contemporary 
upon the \yai*Office. The article is not so much a plea 
for any definite teforms as a statement of the present 
position of affairs and an^utlinc of the various questions 
which must be dealt with as necessary parts of any 
scheme of reform. “ Togatus ” deals only with the ques¬ 
tion of the administration of the Army, and docs not touch 
on the more vexed question of training of officers and men. 
The chief differences between British and Continental 
Army administration are, says “ Togatus,” as follows ;— 

1. The British War Minister is a civilian, and the German is 
ilbt, because the House of Commons governs the Army and the 
Reichstag docs not. ^Germany “«W pas un pays qvi a nnc 
armk: r'est une armk qui a un ptays." 

2. The British Coiiiniandcr-in-Cliicf is not the sole military 
adviser of the Government, because there is wisdom in council, 
and because, if ho is to think out large questions, he must be 
relieved of smaller ones. 

3. The British General Staff complains of civilian interference, 
and the Germaiff General Staff floes not, because the latter 
devotes itself to military problems and leaves business to business 
men, and the former docs not. 

4. British Army organisation is centrixliscd, and German 
Army organisation is not, because the (ierman Army is a 
federation of really hwal armies; while the British Army is 
terriforially localised only in name and, from the nature of its 
task, is one and indivisible. 

The chief value of “ Togatti.s’s ” article is to show, what 
is very often lost sight of, that War Office Reform and 
Army Reform are two very different things, however 
interdependent they may be. But on the latter subject 
“ Togatus ” has nothing to say. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 

Mr. Brvan’s Views. 

Mr. Brvan contributes to the North American Review 
what is now a somewhat belated explanation of the 
Democratic defeat. The causes are not unlike those by 
means of which Liberals explain their defeat in this 
country. First of all, he puts the superior campaign 
ftmd and organisation of the Republicans, and secondly, 
the fear of changing administrations while the Philippine 
War is in progress. More important still was the 
national prosperity, and the influence of the trusts, which 
niiay be said to be represented by the publicans in this 
counti^. The Republic.ms also had their doctrine of 
“inevitability” in regard to Imperialism. Mr. Bryan 
concludes by declaring that the late election proves 
nothing either upon the subject of trusts, or money, or 
tariffs, or expansion. He docs not refer to his personal 
position as head of the Democrats, and it would be 
interesting to know whether he regards the election as 
decisive on that point. 

A Republican Explanation. 

In the Forum the Hon. P. S. Heath describes* the 
“ Lessons of the Campaign ” from the Republican point 
of view. Hie most remarkable feature of the campaign 
was, he says, the absence of all sensations and unexpected 


developments. He claims that the American voters were 
better equipped for the exercise of their voting rights than 
evpr before. Mr. Bryan’s outcrytagainst militarism he 
regards as his greatest mistake, for Americana know that 
per capita their army is the smallest in the wot^d. 
Formerly the glory of Americans was not that they were 
less militarist than other nations, but that they were not 
militarist at all. Mr. Heath says:— • 

Mr. Bryan soon learned that he was making an egregious 
error in his work of forcing imperialism to the front. He made 
feeble efforts to reply to statements to the effect that he him.self 
and his party were fully Ss responsible as the Kepuhlicans for the 
acquirement of the I'hilippine Islands ; but all hi^ answers were 
greeted with indignation, even by his own people. It was easy 
to dcmonstr.atc that under a republican form of government like 
ours—under .any republic, in fact—imperialism such as Mr. 
Bryan would have made voters believe was the aim of President 
McKinley and his party to foster was a pqipable impossibility; 
.and that even if it had been possible, under any circumstances, 
it would have to lx; voted for by the people in the selection of a 
Congress, which alone could make the declaration. 

The Century. 

The J.'inu.ary number of this magazine is a very good ^ 
one and promises well for the further excellence of tins 
interesting American magazine during the new century. 
A story by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is to be found in this 
number :ind is certain to be welcomed with interest by al{> 
those who have read the author’s other excellent and 
longer works. In “ What the Government Costs,” by 
Carroll D. Wright, and “The United States Patent 
Office,” by E. V. Smalley, there is much interesting matter, 
and both articles are very readable. Mr. R. T. Hill 
writes concerning the Canons of the Rio Grande, and 
describes how they are run. Many excellent drawings 
from photographs help materially to give the reader an 
idea of the wonderful gr.tndeur of the scenery. Sir Walter 
Besant contributes a sketch of London life entitle/ 

“ Shadow and Sunlight in East London.” Cecile E. 
I’aycn contributes the only article dealing with the 
Chinese Crisis, with a description of her experiences 
when besieged in Pekin during the recent attacks upon 
the Legations. She tells her story very well, and throws 
considci able light upon many little points which more 
pretentious writers have neglected. 


Harper’s Hagaxine. 

I'HE chief item of interest in the January number 
is the commencement of an exhaustive article upon 
“ Colonics and Nations,” by Woodrow Wilson. This 
article deals with “ Before the English Came,” “ The 
Swarming of the English,” and “ New Nctherland and 
New Plymouth.” The article is most interesting and 
opjiortune at the beginning of the new century. The 
illustrations are excellent, one of the most interesting 
being a reproduction of a page from Governor Bradford’s 
“ History of I’iymouth.” Mr. Poultcney Bigelow writes 
inlfrestin^y upon “ My Japan,” and disoourses concerning^ 
the changes which have taken place since his first visit 
in *876. With regard to the idea that the Japanese arc 
unreliable in business, we are glad to find Mr. Bigelow 
writing as follows : “ This is a generalisation far too 
sweeping. In Japan trade is left to yio.se whose sordid 
qualities place them out of sympathy with the great bulk 
of the nation, whose temperament is to give and take, 
but not bargain .and undersell.” There is a further 
instalment of the “ Love-letters of Victor Hugo,” and a 
lenteous amount of fiction, well-illustrated as always, 
elps to make the number seasonable. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE LITTLE ENGLANDER.^ 

An anonymous writeif in the Monthly Review for 
January has the coulage to say a good word for t^e 
n)uch-abua;;d Little Englander. “ Little Englander ” is 
ahye-word and a nickname for anyone who does not 
believe thht Mr. Chamberlain ia> infallibly inspired, or 
that the war in South Africa is the supreme embodiment 
of Christian morality. That this is not an exaggeration 
is proved by the fact that there is no one nowadays who 
is more frequently denounced as a Little Englander than 
the editor of this review. Yet the Review of Reviews 
was founded in order to preach the doctrine of the unity 
of the English-speaking race, and the demolition of what 
was then regarded as Little Englandism. No living jour¬ 
nalist has done more than I have done to popularise the 
conception of an England whose bounds were co-extensive 
with the world-wide distribution of the English-speaking 
race. From that Yaith 1 have never wavered, and one 
great reason why 1 have been so vehement in my denun¬ 
ciation of the suicidal policy pursued in South Africa 
has been bec.-iuse of the fatal blow which the war had 
dealt to the Greater England of my dreams. Neverthe¬ 
less, because I do not swallow the shibboleth of the 
dominant Jingo I am continually spoken of as a Little 
Englander par excellence. This I mention only in order 
to show the necessity for discrin)ination in the application 
of political epithets. The writer in the Monthly Revie%o 
is dealing with the genuine Little Englander, and not 
with those who arc for the moment labelled as such in 
the temporary madness of the hour. His article is a 
sin^larly temperate and reasonable vindication not only 
of the right of the Little Englander to exist, but of the 
nobility of his ideals and of the impossibility of doing 
without him in a well-ordered State. He points out very 
truly that the Little Englander, so far from thinking-little 
of England, really has earned his sobriquet by thinking 
too much of her. What, he asks, is the foundation upon— 
which rests the creed of the serious “ Little Englander.” It is 
•this: that the vital need of the Empire—tlie need that far 
•outweighs, every other—is the greatnes# of England. If we 
would name him fairly, wc should call him rather “ Great 
■Englander.” For tlie cardinal article of his faith is this : that 
it is upon the greatness t)f England that the unity and vitality of 
the Empire ultimately rests. 

What the Little Englander feels is that the csscnti.il 
thing about the Empire is that the heart should be sound, 
vigorous, and hcaltny. The vast extent of the Empire 
iind the appurtenances thereof do not seem to him of 
. .much importance compared with the sviprcme necessity 
of having a strong, pure, healthy, .and mural England ; 
and the classic instance of Imperial Rome, which went 
rott^ at the heart, is continually present to the ej-e. 
iJaysthe writer in the Monthly Review ;— 

The presumption which they claim to be the plain outcome 
of history is this—that so long as the soil is stirred with .a 
vigorom political activity at home, .so long as it is prepared 
with wise and liberal measures that swec];g away particular 
interests for the good of the whole country, so long the Entire 
will flourish of itself. It is a presumption too well supported to 
he met by mere ridicule. ^ 

This being the case, the Monthly Reviewer concludes 
by the following well-weighed words of warning ; — 

But if we fall lichind other cou^ries in ■wise and liljcral laws, 
in sagacious cducatfbn, in healthjrcoramercial activity, how can 
we hope that the bond n’iH not lie weakened ? And worse still, 
if in these matters wc fall liehind our colonies themselves, as 
indeed we are already in danger of falling, what hope is there 
that the bond will not be broken ? No schemes of ferleration 
or customs union will avail to avert the catastrophe. It is idle 
to think of such arlifleial ties. They can never bind when the 
senjiment of respect is lost. 


GERMANY AND THE ARMED PEACE. 

M. Jean de Bloch, writing in the Revue des Revues 
on “ Germany and the Armed Peace," is in strange 
contrast with the German delegate’s stout assertion at the 
Hague Conference that the German nation was not 
crushed beneath the burden of militarism, but that, ok*' 
the contrary, it had never been so prosperous as since it 
began to pile armaments upon armaments. I pass over 
that part of the article which is more or less a repetition 
of M. de Bloch’s new well-known theories about modem 
and future warfare. 

Comparing the condition of Germany, with that of 
Russia, the writer finds Russia much tl^e better off of the 
two. Germany, he considers, i^ould be far more vulner¬ 
able to attack than either Fr^ce or Russia, and her 
powers of resistance would be more quickly exhausted. 
Germany, in case of war between the Dual and the 
Triple, must not tmst too much to the Triple. Italy 
would go bankrupt almost directly war broke out, and as 
for Austria, “ Germany knows better than any of her foes 
that help from this quarter is more than problematical.” 
War would now be almost fatal to Germany. Once an 
agricultural country, she has become industrial, impbrting 
more and more food from abroad. If she mobilised 
her 4.,ooo,ooo men, she would deprive herself at 
once of the men who produce 9,000,000 tons of 
food. Then in war-time where would she get her 
raw materials for her factories? Every source of 
their supply would be cut off. “ Trade and industry are 
the support of 20,000,000 men; but when commercial 
and industrial activity have ceased, and the price of 
provisions is trebled, how can th^ possibly be fed?” 
Germany, says M. do Bloch, is getting into a worse and 
worse position commercially. She is selling cheaper and 
cheaper ; she is seeking foreign markets; but that will 
not get her out of her difficulties. “The only way of 
siilvation is in the decrease of armaments.” Germany’s 
past years of magnificent prosperity can never come 
again. Why, if her exjicnses arc not heavy, did she go 
to raise a loan in America in order to defray the cost of 
her expedition to China<? 

* Since 1870 M. de Bloch calculates that Germany’s 
power of resistance in case of war has decreased by 
70 per cent., a fact which he attributes to the impoverish¬ 
ment of the agricultural population and the flocking to 
the towns. Tho prosperity of the German nation is only 
a delusion. In reality— 

40 per cent, of its population have incomes not above 
197m. a year. 

54 per cent, of its population have incomes not above 
276m. a year. 

5 per cent, of its population have incomes not above 
896m. a year. 

1 per cent, of its population li.ave incomes not above 
2,78rm. a year. 

But M. dc Bloch consoles himself with the thought 
th.at “the German nation is a n.ation of thinkers and 
philosophers ; in the end they will recognise the truth. 
May Heaven grant that it is not too late ! ” 


In the ( 7 /rl’s Realm for January there is an interview 
entitled “ How I began,” with Miss Cl.ara Butt, the well- 
known contralto, by Senta Ludovic ; in the January 
nmiiber of the Young Woman Mrs. Lqily Bingen pub-' 
lishes ail interview with Madame Amy Sherwin, the 
Tasmanian soprano ; and in CasseWs Aftigasine for 
Januar)’wc have a third interview with a famous Aus- 
traliffti singer—Madame Melba, by “ Z.” 
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THE NEED FOR A NEW IRISH LAND ACT.* 

By Mr. T. W. Russell. 

The Fortnightly Review gives the first place in the 
new January number to a long and powerml article by 
Mr. T. W. Russell on the Irish Land Question. It may 
be regarded as Mr. Russell’s manifesto in favour of a 
radical measure for the expropriation of the Irish land* 
lords. Mr. Russell regards himself not without reason as 
the mouthpiece of the Irish members, with the exception 
of the members for Belfast, Derry, and Trinity College. 
The Natipnabsts are absolutely unanimotis, and with the 
exception of the pities of Belfast and Derry, and Trinity 
College, the entire Uniemist representation is united in 
favour of the abolition of dual ownership. The paper is 
a great vindication of what may be regarded as Mr. 
Bright’s solution of the Land Question as opposed to that 
adopted by Mr. Gladstone. 

WHAT THE LAND ACT HAS DONE. 

Mr. Russell thus summarises, the result of the attempt 
to settle the question by the establishment of the Land 
Commission for fiiqpg fair rents by judicial decision :— 

It is impossible that things can remain as they are at present. 
The reduction in rents—taking the rent as it stood in 1880 and 
comparing .it with the rent as fixed for the Second Statutory 
Period—is 42 per cent. When the facts are taken into account 
the reduction is wholly inadequate. Previous to 1881 the 
property of the tenant was rented. The Act of 1881 declared 
this to be ill^alpand this single item ought, had the Acts l^ecn 
fearlessly administered, to have accounted for at least 20 per 
cent. During the first fifteen years the average reduction for 
tenant’s property, falktin prices and increa.sed cost of labour, 
only totted up to 20'8 pet cent. Every official witness before 
the Motley Committee admitted that the Land Commission had 
failed to grasp the situation, and tliat the rents had been fixed too 
high. The harvest is being reaped now. The second revision 
of rent is in progress. ^Landlords are being ruined. Great 
houses are shut up all over the country. Mr. Parnell once said 
that the Irish landlords must either be bought out or fought out. 
I venture to add a third way by which they may disappear. 
They may be squeezed out. Tliat is the fate ahead of them. 

THE FAILURE OF THfi LAND COURT. , 

The 4great cause of the failure of the Land Court, in 
Mr. Russell’s opinion, is that it has absolutely failed to 
command the confidence of eiijier landlord or tenant:— 
The accumulated result of all the proceedings daily going on 
cannot be disputed. The Land Commission has the confidence 
of nobody in Ireland. It is denounced by the landlords—and 
last session Colonel Saunderson and his Ulster friends voted 
with the Nationalists against the estimate for its support in the 
House of Commons. They declare that they are being robbed 
and ruined—that the reductions in rent are not warranted by the 
facts; that the men employed in fixing rents are incompetent. 
On the other hand, I only repeat here what I have said under a 
sense of the deepest responsimlity elsewhere, that “ no tenant in 
Ulster crosses the portals of the Chief Commission Court 
without feeling that he is going before a hostile tribunal. ’ 

THE CONTINUOUS CALA.MITY OF IRELAND. 

Mr. Russell blames the Irish landlords and the 
governing classes in Ireland for the failure of the Land 
Acts. He says :— • 

1 admit that Englishmen, that the English Parliament, for 
the last twenty-five years, have both studied to be fair—have 
tried hard Iq do right. But what of that f All their efforts to 
do right have been paralysed by their garrison in Ireland. The 
governing class in Ireland hate the Land Acts. They gount 
them robbery. And it is from this class the administrators of 
these Statutes have mainly had to be drawn. The Act of 1870 
was destroyAl by the Irish landlords without any aid. The 
Morley Committee proved that the beneficial intentions of 
EWliament in the Act of l88i had been rendered of compafetively 
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little avail because of the administration of the Statute by the 
courts. The Act of 1896 is bcidg gradually destroyed, as 
Mr. Murrogh O’Brien tells us, by the same means. The 
Statutes have, in the main, been correct; their intention Was 
always clear. But the aij^iiiu.stration has been hopelessly weak, 
and the result is that the Irish Land Commission is discr^ited 
as no Court ever was in the history of this or«ony other country. 
The purchase prop(»als would at least save the country from that 
wliich can only be described as a continuous calamity. 

THE CASE FOR COMPULSORY PURCHASE. 

Mr. Russell sketches the case in fa\ our of compulsory 
purchase very clearly, and points out that tl« very success 
of the purchase clauses has rendered it nccessajy to 
extend their operation. He says 

Here was an estate sold out to the tenants. The immediate 
effect was a reduction in the annual payment—a reduction 
amounting to 5s. or 6s. in the pound Sterling—with, of course, 
the fee-simple at the end of forty-nine years. Adjoining was 
another estate where the landlord, sure of his rent, refund to 
sell. The tenants on this estate were judicial tenants, liable to 
pay an everlasting rent. They had neither an immediate 
reduction of 25 or 30 per cent, in their annual payments, nor 
the possession of the fee-simple in prospect. But their labour* 
bill was as high, and they got no more for the produce of the 
land than their more fortunate neighbours. Is it reasonable to 
expect contentment under such conditions I 

WHAT SHOULD HE DONE? 

Whether it is reasonable or not to expect contentment 
under such circumstances, there is nothing but discon¬ 
tent, which Mr. Russell thinks is thoroughly well justified. 
He therefore appeals to the Imperial Government to say 
to the Irish tenant:— 

“ Here now, you arc done with landlord, agent and bailiff 
for ever. You need not fear the fiind court. It too is gone so 
far as you are concerned. By the payment of nincty-ei^t half- 
yearly instalments— 6s. in the pound less than your rent—you 
will be the owner in fee of your farm. You can leave^t to 
your boy hereafter. Now settle down and work out your own 
salvation.” I say aomessage such as this would* lie as the 
ringing of freedom’s bells in the ears of the captive. No 
agitator would have a chance. The Irish peasant would revert 
to his natural state of ingrained Conservatism I 

COMPENSATION PLUS A BONUS. 

Mr. Russell docs not think it would be just to com¬ 
pulsorily expropriate the Irish landlords at seventeen 
years’ purchase, but, on the other hand, he does not 
think that the tenants will pay more than seventeen- 
times their rent. Therefore the imperial taxpayer must 
add a bonus to the price paid by the tenant. He argues 
that England ought not to object to this, bccape in 
order to secure the adoption of the Local Governhreiit 
Act we made a grant of £%oo,ooo a year, which is 
equivalent to a lump sum of £6,000,000. 

Now my case Its simply this : " If it was worth while to give 
a Slate bonus trfirish H^lords to secure the proper working of 
I..dtal Government, would it not be worth far more to secure the 
abolition of all the trouble involved in the relationship between 
landlord and tenant in Ireland ! ” 

Alas,*the British taxpayer has so often been promised 
that if he would do this, that, or the other, he would 
abolish all the trouble ibnnected wish the question of 
landlord and tenant. Up till now these promises have 
not been fulfilled. Nevertheless, it must be admitted ^ 
that Mr. Russell has made out a good case ii\ favour of 
his hundred miBion loan for the purpose of buying out the 
Irish landlords. It will be interesting to see what line 
will be taken by the Government when this question 
comes on for discussion in the coming Session. 
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HOW TO ASSURE YQUR LIFE. 

A Good Comp^wy Known by Its Fruits. 

Mr. F« Harcourt Kitchin contributes to line 
Aiatioual Review for January a ver>’ useful article, 
entitled, ‘^s Life Assurance a Good Investment ? " He 
answers that it is, but that there arc certain ways of 
doing it, and c^ain companies which are much the best. 
The general -belief that, as all assurance societies are 
safe, all are therefore equally good is an erroneous one. 
Insurance should be carried out on f ertain principles, and 
only a certain number of companies satisfy the con¬ 
ditions. « 

THE PROFIT OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Firstly, it is necessary to assure in a company which 
practises the “ with profit ” principle, or gives bonuses. 
The extra paymenf is very small, and the resultant profit 
out of all proportion'larger. 

Taking endowment assurance, “with profits,” a man of 
thirty years old would pay an annual premium of about 34 
to assure £j,ooo payable at the age of sixty or at previous 
death. If he lives for the thirty years, and comes into nis own 
at sixty, a good company—one whose compound reversionary 
«• bonuses are at the rate of 30s. per cent, per annum—will pay 
him some £1,500 down. He himself will have paid £1,020. 
That is to say, he will have got back all the payments which he 
has made, with coippodnd interest at nearly two and a-half per 
cent, per annum, anti he will have been assured all the time. If 
he had set out to save £5^^ every year and to invest it for himself 
he could not possibly have accumulated more than ;£'i,5oo in 
the thirty years, and, if he had died in the meantime, nothing 
would have come to his heirs except the amount of his savings 
up to the day of his death. 

“without profit." 

‘ The reason of this is that a great cornpany can get 
4, per cent, interest where a private investor cannot get 
3 per cent. The man who assures in a company without 
boinises only pays £2^ a year, and therefore saves ;^5 a 
year in premiums. But— 

On the'other hand, he would get no bonuses at all. Conse¬ 
quently, at the end of the term of thirty years, should he live so 
long, he would receive j£i,000 in return for his payments of 
£&70. In other words, he would get back all his premiums, 
with compound interest upon them, at about one per cent, per 
annum. There is a difference, therefore, in favour of the “ with 
profit ” assurer of one and a half per cent, per annum in interest 
upon his annual payments. Regarded, then, as an investment, 
it is fiir better to pay the higlier “ wkh profit ” premium, and to 
. share in the earnings of a good company, than merely to pur- 
ohaac a " without profit ” policy. 

HOW TO SELECT A COMPANY. 

Irving decided to assure “ with profit,” the investor 
must select a good company. First of all, says Mr. 
Kitchin, it must be British. Some of the great American 
companies cannot be regarded as good, even on the score 
of security. The company must be by the con¬ 

ditions on which it grants policies. The Dcst*compaeies 
make no conditions at all in nine-tenths of their policies. 
So long as a man or a woman has no present intention 
or prospect of going to an unhealthy country, or of 
engaging in a hazardous occupation, he is granted a 
“ whole-world ” policy, free fro^ all restrictions whatever. 
All he is required to do is to pay his premiums. It was 
under such whole-world policies as these that many 
Volunteers and Yeomen fought in South Africa last year, 
and wiyre not required,_ jn spite of the risk which they ran, 
to pay any extra pr^iums. The truth is that the out-of- 
the-way chances—the risk of a man committing suicide, 
®r of being hanged, or of suddenly going to Timbuctoo— 
are so small that a good company igfiores them 


altogether. A company may also be tested by the rate 
of profit it returns. A good company will allot to its 
pohcy-holders 30s. per cent, per annum upon the amount 
of &eir policies, the same on the amount of all pre¬ 
vious bonus additions to the policy. That is to say, m 
every 100 of assurance policy and bonuses will be added*^ 
£7 10s. if the policy has existed for the full five years. 
This rate, says Mr. Kitchin, is the dividing line between 
good and indifferent companies. 

As for insurance without bonuses, there is not the same 
need for careful selection. Safety is then the chief con¬ 
sideration, and about a score of English and Scottish 
companies are absolutely safe. In general, life insurance 
is one of the best and safest as |irell as the metet profitable 
of investments. It pays much better than Government 
Securities, and is much safer than Stock Exchange invest¬ 
ments. Mr. Kitchin’s article is a very clear as well as 
interesting guide to Life Assurance, and anyone in search 
of the best method of assuring his life could not do better 
than consult it. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS IN AUSTRALASIA. 

Dr. Fti chf/it in the November issue of the Review 0/ 
Reviews for Australasia thus describes the position of 
the movement for the endowment of old age at the 
Antipodes 

New Zealand led the way in the matter of old age pensions, 
but New South Wales follows hard on the steps of New 
Zealand; while Victoria follows a little mBre timidly. Sir 
William Lyne’s scheme is at least bold in scale. He will give 
a pension of los. a w-eek w'here New Zealand gives only 7s., 
and is prepared to reduce the age-line to sixty years. He 
recognises tariff, too ; the possession of a small income is not to 
lie regarded as a di^ualification for a pension. The scheme, 
when in full operation, will cost the colony between ,^400,000 
and ^'500,000 per annum ; and never before in the history of 
civilisation did a community of a little over 1,000,000 people 
make so magnificent a provision for its aged members. Sir 
William Lyne expects to recoup himself part of the cost of the 
old age pensions by a reduction in the vole for public charities j 
but this w’ill probably prove a delusion. What really inspires 
•Sir William Lyne with the financial courage to attempt so bold 
a scheme is the fact that, when the New South Waluf. tariff is 
brought up to the general fiscal standard of Australia, there w-ill be 
a magnificent surplus, which will be paid into the State Treasury. 

A greSit scheme. 

Tliese old age pension schemes undoubtedly have public 
opinion on their side. They are wise and humane. They 
represent, indeed, humanity translated into political terms. 
Yet, in undertaking them, the colonies are wading in waters 
of unknown depth. The cost of these schemes outruns all 
calculation. Mr. Seddon reckoned that his pension scheme 
would cost /'So,000 per annum. Already the expenditure has 
reached./aoo.ooo per annum. The .State pension is legitimate 
and respectable, ft is not the distribution of a charity, but the 
recognition of a right. So everybody who can establish a claim 
to a pension hastens to do so. The cost for the other colonies 
will necessarily be "greater tlian that for New Zealand. Mr. 
Seddon calculated that there were ao,ooo arsons in New 
Zealand over sixty-five years of age. In Victoria there Me 
54,000 persons over that age-line. In New South Wales, with 
a lower s^e limit, the niRnber of claimants will be still greater ; 
and, with a higher rate, the expenditure must far outran that of 
New Zealand. On the New South Wales scale Great Britain 
would have to spend something like /l2,ooo,Ooo sterling per 
annum in old age pensions. 

An article in the Lady's Realm discussing whether 
wedding presents are a tax, And deciding that they are, 
is amusing reading. Besides we have messages for the 
. new fentury from Archbishop Vaughan, ’.ady Warwick, 
and others. 
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' WHAT REMAINS TO BE EXPLORED. , 

By Sir Henry Stanley. 

“ Fields for Future Explorers ” is the title of Sir Henr>' 
Stanley’s paper iii the January Winder. He opens by 
i t Vetrhing the characteristics of the five last decades in 
Africa. 1850-1880 were years of exploration and dis¬ 
covery ; 1881-1890 covered the period of scramble : the 
last decade has been one of internal development;— 

Regiments of natives have been drilled and uniformed, 
missions, schools, and churches are flourishing, and_ every 
symptom of the slave trade, which was fast devastating the 
interior even ii^the eighties, W completely disappeared. 

GREATiWORK FOR THE SURVEYOR. 

Yet “the continent renwins for most practical purposes 
as unknown as when the Victoria Nyanza and the Congo 
were undiscovered ” :— 

The work of the old class of African explorers may be said to 
■come to an end with the last year of the nineteenth century, 
though there remain a few tasks yet incomplete, which I shall 
presently mention. 'Fhe twentieth century is destined to see, 
probably within the next decade or two, the topographic 
'delineation of a larcc portion of the continent by geo<lctic 
triangulation. 

VIRGIN HEIGHTS TO SCALE. 

There are other tasks awaiting “ young men of means 
-and character ”:— 

Those who are fond of Alpine climbing, and aspire to do 
•something useflil and worth doing, might take either of'the 
snowy mountainf Ruwenzori, Kcnia, Mfumbiro, and thoroughly 
explore it after the style of Hans Meyer, who took Kiliina 
Mjaro fur his subject. There are peaks also in the Elgon 
•cluster north of the Victoria Nyanza over 14,000 feet high, 
•which might well repay systematic investigation. 

The African lake-beds and lake-basins offer tempting 
subjects of inquiry. 

DARK PLACES OF THE EARTH. 

Passing from the continent for ever associated with 
ibis namef, the writer treats of other ^larts of the world. 
He says ;— 

West and North-West Brazil contain several parts as little 
known to the European world as the darkest parts of Africa. 
'The deintable territory between Ecuador and South-Eastern 
■Colombia, parts of Cuzco and La Pas in Bolivia, the Peruvian 
Andes, the upper basin of the Pilcomayo, and an extensive 
portion of Patagonia, are regions oF great promise to geographical 
investigators, and whence valuable results may be anticipated. 

The Great Siberian Railway will afford many a startmg-place 
for exploratii^ to the .south, and the fifth part of the Asiatic 
•continent which lies between Lake Baikal and the Himalaya 
range furnishes a very large field for them. Tibet has long with- 
•sto^ the attempts of travellers to penetrate it for a systematic 
survey. . . . Perseverance will conquer in the end, and both 
Tibet and China •will have to yield. Arabia and Persia have 
much to unfold. 

The writer also mentions North and Soiith Polar 
regions, and closes by demanding greater precision and 
completeness in the work of future explorers. The article 
is accompanied by a most instructive map showing by 
degrees of shading the more and the less known portions 
of the globe. Tne reader will be struck by Oie vast 
extent of blank space still awaiting the explorer, and ef 
the lightly-shaded parts which need much mller investi- 
{TAtion than they have yet received. 


The January Sunday Strand is a very mild number, 
but a study of* “ Sunday in Paris,” by Marj- Spencer 
Warren, is worth reading, and there are several rather 
belated Christmas articles. 


BUND EAFTERY: 

Last of the Irish Bards. 

■Many of our readers will be grateful to Lady Gregory 
for her interesting article on the Irish poet'Rsikery,-iVhich 
appears in the January number of the ■•!* 

supplements the artiile contributed to the Dome of 
October, 1899, by Mr. W. B. Yeats, on ^aftery’s p6ei», 

“ Dust hath closed Helen’s Eye.” According to Lady 
Gregory, Raftery’s songs are known wherever Irish is 
spoken, yet few of them appear to have been printed, 
and it is only among the people that they arc kept in 
remembrance;— 

There arc many in Galway and in Mayo (-write!! Lady 
Gregory) who have got their knowledge of Irish history, 
forbidden in the schools, from Raftery’s songs, historical, 
political, and religious; for in Ireland, history, politics, and 
religion grow on one stem, an eternal trefoil. 

Borne of the poems have probably heA» lost altogether; some 
are written out in copy-books by peasants who hod kept them in 
their memory, but some of these books have been destroyed, and 
some have been taken to America by emigrants. 

His chief historical poem is the “ Talk with the Bush ” of 
over a hundred lines. Many of the people can repeat it, or a 
part of it, and some possess it written out. The hush^ a fo{g^ 
runner of the Talking Oak, gives its recollections, which go 
back to the time of the Firholgs, the Tuatha de Danaan, the 
Milesians, the heroic Fenians “ who would never put more than 
one man to fight against one,” till at last it comes to “ 0 ’Rourke’.s 
wife that brought a blow to Ireland,’’ for it was on her account 
the English were finst called in. Then come the crimes of the 
English. 

His love-songs are many, and they sometimes brought good 
luck, for I am told of a girl “ that was not handsome at all, that 
he made a song about for her dvility, and the song got her a 
husband.” 

Kaftery is said to have spent i^he last seven years of his life 
praying and making religious^ngs, because Death had told him 
in a viSon thaj^hehod only seven years to live. . . . His know¬ 
ledge and bis poetic gift are by many supposed to have been 
given to him by the invisible powers, who grow visible to 4 hosc 
who have lost thdr earthly sight. 

There is still a peasant pioet here and there making songs in 
the “ sweet Irish tongue ” in which Death spoke to Raftery, and 
I think these •will be held in greater honour as the time of 
awakening goes on. But the nineteenth century has been a 
time of swift change in many countries, and in looking back on 
that century in Ireland there seem to have been two great 
landslips, the breaking of the continuity of the social life of tlie 
people by the famine, and the breaking of the continmty of 
their intellectual life by the shoving out of the language. It 
seems as if there were no place left now for the wandering 
verse-maker, and that Raftery may have closed the long pro¬ 
cession tliat had moved on unbroken during so many centuries 
on its journey to “ the meadow of the dead.” 

Raftery, it may be added, died on Christmas Eve,^83S; 
and Lady Gregory, it is interesting to note, seems to have 
been indebted for much of her information to an old 
woman in the Gort workhouse and other people 
who still remimber the homeless wanderer who wrote 
vesses and made music on the fiddle. She has. also 
sought out the thatched cottage in which the poet died, | 
and discovered the man who was with him at the last. 
Raftcry’s grave is at Killeenin, and a stone is soon to be 
erected over it. 


The January Strand is one of the tiest of the lighter 
magazines. Besides its interesting symposium of Twentieth 
Centi^ science, separately noticed, it has an illustrated 
interview with Mr. Henry Woods, R.A, a paper on.the 
recent international balloon contest in Paris, and another 
on “ Peculiar Weddings,” all readable enough. 
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CTCLES AND VOTORS. 

The opening ccntimr is sure to have among its chief 
features an immense development of the use of motors 
for transport by road. Nobody is a better authority on 
cycling and its companion—motoring, than Mr. Joseph 
igenneil, alM, though he docs not hazard any forecasts as 
to the future, hi^ opinion on present conditions is always 
excellent. In the Contemporary Review for January, 
Mr. Pennell has a good article on “ Cycles and Motors 
in 1900.” 

THE DECAY OF THE,,CYCLE. 

The sIutM in the cycle trade is the first phenomenon 
which Mr. ^nnell notes. It is not confined to England, 
but embraces all the cycling world, and especially 
America, where the Lea^e of American Cyclists has 
fallen in numbers from a hundred thousand to about a 
third of the numbeii;. At the Paris Exhibition this year 
there was nothing n^w in cycles, the military cycle being 
the only conspicuous feature. The free-wheel has made 
no progress, and Mr. Pennell sticks to his opinion that 
the free-wheel is a mistake. The decay in cycling Mr. 
Pennell largely attributes to the ignorance of makers and 
of the public, who will not realise that cycles must be 
made to fit their riders as clothes their wearers. 

THE TRIUMPH OP THE MOTOR. 

It is the motor which has taken the place of the cycle 
in the minds of manufacturers. Mr. Pennell does not 
like the motor car, and he gives an amusing account of 
his experiments with them, which ended in disaster. Up 
to the present it is the motor-bicycle which is the most 
ractical of motoring contrivances. The motor bicycle 
as been ignored in England, but on the Continent and 
in America it is supreme :— 

I should like to point out that, although the ordinary tricycle 
is a stable machine, and possesses many advaatages over the 
bicTCle, it has virtually disappeared, owing to its still greater 
disadvantages, and the existence of the motor tricycles one sees 
about the streets to-day will be even more meteoric. The 
motor bicycle possesses sill the advantages of the ordinary safety ; 
that is lightness, compactness, ease of storage, and, above all, 
the single track, combined with self-propulsion and speed. The 
motor tricycle is stable, but it has three tracks, weight, compli¬ 
cations, and, greatest of all, the present defect of terrible 
vibration. The latter alone would be enough to ruin it, even if 
the weight did not make it just as troublesome as a car, when it 
breaks down. 

THE MOST PRACTICAL TYPE. 

At uresent the great question is whether motor bicycles 
should be built entirely different from the old safeties, or 
whether they should merely be safeties fitted with motors. 
The^tter course would be the most convenient, but it is 
objected that the ordinary safety would not stand the 
strain. Mr. Peimell thinks that the Werner bicycle is the 
most practical type :— 

To those of us who love the safety, the addition of the motor 
is but an increased source of pleasure. One may* carry nfore 
luggage mid yet go faster and fisrther, while hills are made level 
and head winds do not blow. As I have said, the Werner i^the 
only machine 1 have tried for any distance, and I believe it is 
the only one which has so far been ridden to any extent. The 
motor, a one-horse power engine, is placed over the front wheel, 
and drives it by medhs of a belt, and front-driven machines are 
far better than rear. From its position, all parts of the 
mechanism are visible to the driver, and he also escapes the 
terrible vibration. A certain amount is felt in the hands, if the 
bars are gripped tightly, but {here is seldom occasion for this. 
No soa^l is perceptible from the motor, if it is running properljr. 
The mechamsm, which at first sight seems very complicated, is 


really very simple, and can be mastered in a few hours, though 
it requires some time to learn to drive the machine success¬ 
fully. 

Mr. Pennell rode a Werner bicycle fi’om Farts to 
Lausanne in three days, and ended by climbing the 
Furka du St. Gothard passes. He concludes by predict¬ 
ing that in a few years everyone will be riding some form 
of motor ; but at the present time all motors are as crude 
as the bone-shakers of thirty years ago. 


MR. HALES ON WAR. 

Apart from the sketch of Lord Salisbury, the chief 
feature in the young^Afan is an jnterview with Mr. Hales, 
war correspondent, on “What War really means.’” 
At first Mr. Hales’s answer to the question 
seems to be of the most repellent realism, but 
it gradually veers round to a strange idealism. 
He begins by saying that war “is one of the most 
nithless bitter things on God’s earth,” and by wish¬ 
ing that those who speak war and write war had 
actually to experience war. It soon scratches through 
the thin varnish of civilisation *and lets out th« 
aboriginal savage. Mr. Hales does not accept 
the common view that men feel nervous and “cut 
up ” when first going under fire. He saw nothing of it 
He was struck by the placid obedience of the soldier. 
After he has been once hit he becomes nervous, but “ his 
feeling on killing a man is a feeling o£ fierce joy and 
exhilaration.” “ I don’t think a man can ever be on a 
battlefield without wanting to kill somebody.” “ I don’t 
think Christianity weighs much with any man in war.** 
This is the savage side of war. 

Then the sordid side was touched on :— 

There was a little poetry about it once, but it is gone, and 
to-day war is a great commercial undertaking. 

The business management of the war, he declares, was 
pitiful. 

If our good, solid, stable business men had been running the- 
commissariat end of our army, there would not have been the 
muddle there was in South Africa. But we give one of the 
most gigantic businesses the world has ever known to men who- 
know nothing at all of business and have had noobnsincss 
training—men who have been brought up in the idea that 
business is contemptible an^ beneath them. The nation that 
makes war a business concern will be the nation that will come 
to the front in the future, and that is where England ought to 
shine. 

But Australians joined in the war because they desired 
the nation-making traditions which, Mr. Hales thinks, 
can only be made by war. He has put this conviction 
into rhyme :— 

A nation is never a nation 
Worthy of pride or place, 

Till the mothers have sent their first-born 
To look death on the field in the face. 


1 OWE an amende to Sir Herbert Maxwell. In the last 
number of the Review of Reviews 1 attributed to him, 
solely upon what seemed to me internal evidence, the 
authorship of the article “ Musings without Method ” in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Sir Herbert assures me that he 
is not the author, and that I have done him a great 
injustice in imputing “ Musings without Method ” to bis 
pen* I am very glad to know that this is so, for Sir 
Herbert Maxwell has always written like a courteous 
gentleman—a statement which certainly cannot be made 
of the author of “ Musings wHthout Method.” 
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SOME CORRECTIONS BY THE WAT. 

Sir WEMYSS Reid, in the Nineteenth Century, ms{lces 
the astonishing suggestion that President Kruger refused 
arbitration. He speaks of “ those who think that arbitra¬ 
tion can be invoked after defeat, even when the defeated 
belligerent has in the first instance refused it.” When 
did the Boers refuse arbitration ? Sir Wemyss Reid would 
probably serve the Liberal Party much better if he were 
more care&l in looking up his facts than in exhorting 
the leaders of the Liberal Party to excommunicate with 
bell, book and candle those who have deemed it their 
duty to protest against the wholesale house-burning and 
the systematia policy of devastation which has been 
carried out by Lord Roberts’ orders in South Africa. 

The editor of the Natifi/ial Review quotes with much 
delight passages from an utterance which has appeared 
under the signatiure of Mr. Paul Botha. I do not suppose 
that Mr. Paul Botha wrote it, for I am loth to credit any 
person bearing that honoured name with so preposterous 
an assertion -as that contained in the following passage :— 

To Englishmen such as Mr. Labouchere, Dr. Clark, _ Mr. 
Stead, and others, who misled the Transvaal and urged it on 
ii* its folly before tlie#var, I say that it was inhuman of you to 
use the Boer as a pawn in your political game—6,000 miles 
away—and as a peg to hang your European feds on. 

This statement that I have encouraged Paul Kruger to 
go to war is preposterously false. Whatever influence I 
had I used without stint in the opposite direction. But 
there is anothe^ reason why 1 doubt the authenticity of 
this publication* Mr. Paul Botha was a member of the 
Volksraad of the Orange Free State. We have in the 
official records of that body a report of his speech 
delivered before the war, which is absolutely at variance so 
far from the sentiments which arc now fathered upon him. 
What the real Paul Botha said on June 7th, 1899, at a 
■secret sitting of the Volksraad after the Bloemfontein 
•Conference, was this ;— 

He thought that every member must acknowledge ftiat the 
proposal of President Kruger is just and equitable, and as this 
extremely acceptable proposal was refused by the High Com¬ 
missioner, he must infer from this that the British Government 
meant nothing else than taking possession of the South African 
Republio*by force of amts. This is all that the result of the 
‘Conference taught him, and he found it very sail, because the 
whole of South Africa would be involved in such a war 


A Cathartic for Protestants. 

A FREQUENT dosc of reading in the Dublin Review 
would purge many a good Protestant of common preju¬ 
dices against the Roman obedience. The current issue, 
for example, of that unimpeachably Catholic magazine 
not merely endeavours to keep its readers up to date in 
modern science. It devotes one long article to the Late 
Llr. Martineau’s works, and very fairly allows the author 
4^0 speak for himself. It occupies a great part of 
another article—that by the Rev. W. H. Kent—with 
n criticism of the theological movement which took 
rise from Albrecht Ritschl. Yet another paper—one by 
R. E. Froude-^is set apart to vindicate the freedom of 
the scientific investigator to use any theory (evolution 
included) which he may find serviceable in the elucida¬ 
tion of the facts of Nature, leaving questions of theologi¬ 
cal doctrine' apart as under the authority of the Infallible 
Church. • ^ 

'Probably nin* Protestants out of ten would be sur¬ 
prised to find the freedom, fairness, breadth of view, and 
up-to-dateness of this Romanist periodical. 


THE BOERS AS THEY ARE. 

By a Gunner. 

Mr. Basil Williams, formeAy a gunner in the 
C.I.V.’s, contributes to the Monthly Revimf a very 
interesting paper on “ Some Boer Characteristica.” 
Mr. Williams writes weH, and his evidence adds another 
valuable contribution to the pyramid of testimony to the 
character of the Boers. Mr. Williams has seen the Boer 
in the field, and his testimony is that nearly every single 
accusation ’jrought against our enemy was false. No 
one can read his pa^r without feeling how horribly we 
have been lied into this war. 1 was prepared for a good 
deal of this, but Mr. Williams’s certificate a# to the zeal 
of the Boers for personal cle.'inliness comes to me as some¬ 
what of a surprise. Mr. Williams s,ays :— 

We found no confirmation in them of the opular opinion 
about the Boer distaste for water ; in feet, they seemed to rush 
for a wash in a dirty cowpond with as niuen relish as we. But 
their most striking characteristic was their genuine piety. Every 
evening, when their camp fires were lit, they would sing in 
chorus psalms or hymns in praise of their Maker. Hypocrites the 
great mass of the Boers certainly are not, any more than our own 
I’uritans were. Hospitable they certainly are, and proud of 
their country in a way which wins the sympathy of those who 
no less proud and willing to fight for theirs. 

As to their treatment of prisoners, Mr. Williams bears 
the same uniform testimony of all those who have been 
in the field. He says :— 

I was constantly coming across men who had been prisoners 
of the Boers at various times ; and 1 think I may say that my 
informants were altogether fairly representative of all classes of 
soldiers in the British army. The unanimity in their accounts of, 
the treatment given to them by the Boers was extraordinary," 
whellier they had been going about the country at the heels of 
Dc Wet, or imprisoned at Waterval. Not a single prisoner I 
ever met had a complaint to malfe about the way in which he 
had been treated. 

Mr. Williams tells a delightful story about De Wet. 
The prisoners one time complained about the scantiness 
of their food, a complaint which they shared with De 
Wet’s own. “ Well,” said De Wet, “ I know we have 
been rather pinched lately, but 1 am going to take a 
convoy of yours iiresently, and then we shall have 
plenty.” 

As to the abuse of the white flag, Mr. Williams 
accords with what has been said by Dr. Conan Doylb 
and all other impartial observers. He says ;— 

As to white flag incidents, there have been instances of the 
misuse of the flag, but the general impression of those who have 
been in South Africa is that the instances are not nearly so 
numerous or so flagrant as they are believed to be in 
England. 

Mr. Williams’s evidence is not less clear as to the fact 
of the house-burning, and as to its grave impolicy. He 
says 

But there is no doubt that this method for suppressing 
disturbance has llcen largely adopted, and there is always a 
cluiflce that It may again be resorted to. It seems to me that it 
is not only often unjust, but almost invariably impolitic. 
Instead of making the Boors .tired of the struggle and eager to 
get peace, it makes them desperate. They see their wives and 
children carried away from their homes and their homes mined, 
and they feel that there is nothing left worth submitting for. 

Altogether, Mr. Gunner Williams has rendered more 
service to his country by the testimony which he has 
given as to the characteristics of our brother Boer tlyin 
any service which he or all the C.I.V.’s together were 
able to render to the Empire by their excursion to South 
Africa. 
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THE TALE OF BRITISH SURRENDERS. 

There has already been a great deal of comment on 
the repeated surrender of British forces in South Africa. 
Hitherto, however, I have not seen any detailed examin* 
ation of <he circumstances which lea to so many sur- 
r§ndcrs. In the National Review iot January, Mr. H. W. 
Wilson supplies the deficiency. Mr. Wilson ^ves a list 
bf sixteen occasions on which fairly large British forces 
surrendered to the Boers, eight of these being the result 
of defeat in a regular battle, and eight representing 
surprised dr ambushed isolated detachmems. Up to the 
end of October the official list gives %92 officers, 7,473 men, 
and 27 gugs captured by the Boers, but the recent 
disasters must bring the number up to at least 
10,000. 

THEIR CAUSE. 

What is the c^use of this? Mr. Wilson deals with 
the circumstances amending each surrender, and comes to 
the conclusion that for the surrenders which followed our 
regular defeats no one can be blamed. As to the 
ambushes and cutting off of isolated garrisons, that is 
another story. Mr. Wilson thinks that in many cases 
no satisfactory explanation is forthcoming. “ The most 
'^c can say of their defence is that it did not reach a high 
pitch of resolution.” Mr. Wilson, for instance, thinks the 
Imperial Yeomanry at Bindley might have been expected 
to hold out longer; and he thinks that the Rhenoster 
convoy which surrendered immediately on De Wet’s 
demand ought at any rate to have destroyed the stores 
before doing so. The Derbyshires ought also to have 
held out if they had been properly entrenched ; and the 
Dewetsdorp garrison ought to have destroyed their guns 
before surrendering. Mr. Wilson claims that as naval 
officers are court-martialled for the smallest accident, 
milita^ epmmanders ou^nt to be treated in the same 
way, in justice to themselves as much as to the army 
and the public. 

THE REAL REASONS. 

Mr. Wilson apparently can give no general explanation 
as to all these surrenders. Before the war broke out 
M. Bloch predicted that in modem war surrenders would 
be very frequent, not because of heavier losses, but 
because the losses, owing to the use of magazine rifles, 
would be inflicted in such a short time as to demoralise 
the men. A battalion might lose 60 per cent, in two 
days and continue to fight. But the loss of 10 per cent, 
in two minutes would probably cause them to run or 
surrender. This prediction has, of course, been justified 
by the war. Mr. Wilson also neglects to notice fiiat the 
r^tive percentage of officers taken prisoners has been 
less than half the percentage killed and wounded in 
battle. Surely the obvious conclusion is that in a great 
many cases the men only surrendered after losing most of 
their officers. 

A TABLE OF SURRENDERS^ 

The following is Mr. Wilson’s table of the chief sur¬ 
renders of the war :— 


X. Ehcacememts. 

C»ubI- Force 


Name of Place. 

Date, 

Guns. 

Prisoners. 

ties. 


Dundee . 

Oct. 30 

ee* OeM 

3 J». 

143... 

3 »S<» 

Nichdion’a Nek 

Oct. 30 

.. 4... 

9*7 . 

138... 

1,100 

Stonnber^ . 

Dec. to, 

.. 94ai 

633. 

9*... 

a,soo 

Monnfonteh ... 

Ci^.~ . 

Ooikhm .. 

Dee, It' 

.. 0.«e 

to8. 

8S3... 

13,500 

Dec. 15 

•• XO..e 

.. 0 — 

aaS. 

. . 


14,000 

400 

Splon Kop . 

Koiai^ . 

JM. 17-14 

Feb. ia 

•• 0... 

SS8 . 

. 

i, 37 S — 
57 — 

» 7*500 


Sanaa’s Post. 

a, DbTACHMEHTS, BTC. 

AUr. ii 7... 4a6 . 

156.- 

s,50o 

RoiNersburg . 

May 31 

0 *s. 435 . . 

47'- 

4S» 

Lindley. 

Ose. 4004.. ee. 

78 ee. 

soot 

Rhenoster (Convoy) ... 

June 4 

O.e* I6O.M .e* 

0 *.W 

i 6 ot 

Roodeval . 

June, 

0... 500 . 4 e 

94... 

doof 

Uitval's Nek . 

July It 

a.ee IQO*. 

75 — 

yoot 

Dewetsdorp... ... ... 

Nov. 26 

... 3... 450. 

57 "• 

soot 

efot 

Nodtgedacht 

Dec. 13 

••• 0... 573. 

90T 


This table, of course, does not include the lan^ 
numbers of men captured in smalt parties and singfy> 
nor does it include the garrison of Helvetia, and 
the numerous other bodies captured during the last 
weeks of September. It is interesting, however, as 
showing the sudden and consistent recrudescence of 
Boer activity since November. Between''July iith and 
November 26th the Boers did not capture a single British 
force of any size. But since tke end of November there 
has been nothing but surrenders to report. 


The Armies In China Compared. 

Mr. Thomas F. Millard in Scribner contributes from 
his personal observation “ A Comparison of the Armies in 
China.” He says the various military Powers engaged 
have watched each other even more closely than they 
watched the enemy. They have chad an unrivalled 
opportunity in the comparative study of armies. The 
wMter awards the palm to the Japanese. He says :— 

To the little brown soldiers of the Mikado such honours as. 
tliis inglorious war has to bestow must, by common consent, fall. 
Unpleasantly surprising as it undoubtedly will be to Western, 
nations, there is no gainsariug this. The Japanese have, of alt 
the nationalities engaged in this business, shown to the best 
advantage. 

But for Japan the Allies would have good maps. 
They had continually to apply to the Japanese for 
intelligence. The Japanese excelled in their medical and 
ambulance department; but most of ail in their transport 
and commissariat service. He especially applauds the 
Japanese and British use of coolies as camp followers ; 
whose active assistance left the soldiers free to march and 
fight. The American soldiers, with the best physique, 
were overweighted with baggage and camp wtxrk, and 
had practically no water supply. Mr. Millard speaks 
w^ell of the Germans as intelligent and capable. The 
Russian soldier is “ rough, hardy, uncouth, ^most a 
barbarian.” He was sadly disappointed in the French 
troops, whose cowardice Jie suggests, and whose cruelty 
and wanton destructiveness he openly denounces. The 
Indian levies which fought under the British flag he does 
not consider strictly first-class troops. 

The Leisure Hour. 

“ The Medical Profession for Women ” is discussed in 
an interesting paper by Marie A. Belloc in the January 
Leisure Hour. The writer estimates that, for women who 
can face the expenses and the long time of training, the 
medical profession affords an excellent opening ; and not 
only is this so in India, but there is certainty some 
opening abroad for British medical women. A lady 
doctor, half French or half German, and familiar with the 
Continent, could build up a large practice there, Paris 
has always favoured jvomen doctors. The writer also 
insists that a woman finds it hr easier to build up a 
practice, even in this country, than do her male com- 
etitors, chiefly owing to there still being so few women 
octors, and the novelty alone helping so much to make 
them known. Other articles discuss “ Who was Robin 
Adair ?” and “ Weather Forecasting and, Its Critics,” by 
Frank T. Sullen, and the eclipse of the sun in May last, 
viewed from Algiers. 







THE DUKE OF yoiyc’s VISIT TO AUSTRALIA. 


miCARDS AS UNKS OF EMPIRE: SOUVENIRS OF PLACES VISITED POSTED EN ROUtS. 


T he British public has never yet appreciated the value 
of the postcard. I do not mean the postcard as 
a medium of communication between individuals, 
but rather the postcard as a historical memento. It is 
far otherwise jn Germany. There the historical postcard 
is a great institution. When the German Emperor 
visited Palestine, the u|e of postcards was first made 
manifest to all men. In England we prosaically con¬ 
tented ourselves with reading of his journey. We 
groaned and were troiJbled about his visit to the 
Great Assassin at Constantinople, and we read 
with amused interest the story of his pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. This, how¬ 
ever, was far fimm contenting the loyal subjects 
of the Kaiser in the Fatherland. It was felt that an 
occasion so momentous should be commemorated not by 
the erection of monuments, but by affording every good 
German a personal memento of the Imperial visit to 
the Holy Land. Sets of postcards were printed, and 
sold extensively all over Germany. The purchaser was 
entitled to have one of these cards posted from each 
stopping place on the Imperial route. There was a 
card for Constantinople, another for Athens, another 
for Jerusalem, the essence of the idea being that 
each postcard should be addressed to the purchaser 
and posted at the place visited by the Emperor on the 
day on which he landed. In this way the individuals 
were linked to the Kaiser’s progress, and in the album of 
the collector figured a postcard which was posted at the 
post-office of the place which the Kaiser visited, and bore 
unmistakable evidence of its identity by the stamp of the 
post-office with the date of the events which it com- 
mcmopited. * 

The collection of Kaiser postcards was nothing very 
remarkable from an artistic point of view, but they 
possessed value as a mdfnento of an interesting 
occurrence in the history of our times, and to a certain 
extent enabled the private citizen to share in the Imperial 
pilgrimage. I do not know how many hundreds of 
thousands of these sets of postcards were sold in Ger¬ 
many, but they were sufficient to overwhelm the post- 
offices en route. It is easy to imagine the dismay of the 
postal authorities at Constantinople or Jerusalem when 
literally tons of postcards were handed in to be despatched 
in the ordinary mail bags to the Fatherland. It is 
obvious what an added interest this gave to the Kaiser’s 
visit, and how eagerly the pictured missive was welcomed 
by its recipients. 

It has occurred to me that the Duke of York’s visit to 
Australia affords an admirable opportunity of introducing 
this German notion into England. The sale of picture 
postcards in this country, although considerable, has not 
attained anything ^proaching to the dimensions which 
it has reached In C^rmany and Switzerland. In every 
G«man litilumy station and in every German hotel the 
visitor finds himself buying postcards, some of whi{|h are 
very good, bu(*many of which are very poor, and which 


he can despatch to his friends at honje as a kind of 
memorandum as to where he is. 

At first the picture occupied a very small portion of the 
postcard, the rest of it being left blank for writing. B^t 
as the fashion devcioped it was found that the most 
popular cards were those which left no room for writing. 
The traveller bought his card, addressed it find posted it. 
The picture told much more of the scene in which he 
found himself at the moment than he could possibly have 
conveyed by a written description on the back of the 
card. He usually adds his name, hpt of course in the 
case of such historical memento Cards as we are dis¬ 
cussing there is no need for the name, as the cards are 
in all cases addressed to one’s self. 

It seemed to m that it would be a capital method of 
interesting a great number of our people in the Duke of 
York’s visit, and also give them some hint as to t he 
route and the scenes which will be witnessed by 
Duke and Duchess if I were to bring out a set of 
Australian postcards. 

I am, therefore, preparing a set of twelve postcards 
(price 3s.), which will be despatched to purchasers, duly ^ 
addressed and stamped, from each place at which the 
Duke and Duchess of York touch on their journey to ^en 
the first Parliament of the Australian Dominion. This 
set must be ordered in advance, in order that they may 
be sent out in the ship with the Duke of York. The 
first will be a good-bye card which goes with the Duke 
and Duchess, and will be pdited on the day on which 
they sail from the port of departure. The first card will 
contain their portraits and their autographs, with good¬ 
bye to the old home and a view of the Ofihir. The 
second will be posted from Gibraltar, and contain a view 
of the famous fortress from which for nearly two hun¬ 
dred years England has guarded the approach to the 
Mediterranean. The third will give their route through 
the Mediterranean, and will be posted from Aden. The 
fourth will contain a view of Ceylon, and will be posted 
from Colombo. The fifth will be posted from Western 
Australia, the sixth from . Adelaide, the seventh 
from Melbourne, the eighth from Sydney, and the 
ninth fi-om Brisbane. One will be posted from 
Sydney on the day of the opening of the Dominion 
Parliament, with a map of Australia, and possibly a view 
of Parliament House. Another will contain the portraits 
of the Premiers, with Lord Hopetoun, while the scries 
will be completed with a postcard from Hobart. The 
series of twelve, each of which will be separately addressed 
to the recipient, will constitute a personal memento of 
one of the mqgt interesting events in our Imperial history. 

• I am quite sure that the suggestion needs only to be 
mentioned for thousands to feel that it is just the thing 
t^t they wanted. It is not only in this country that &e 
idea will be popular, but even more in the Australian 
Colonies, where orders are being booked and arrange¬ 
ments made for the despatch of the postcards punctually 
on the day of the arrival of the RoyaP pair. 

Orders enclosing three shillings and the desired address 
should be sent to the Manager, Rkview of REvrEWS!,* 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. . 



THE ‘HEVlEttJS HEVIEC0ED. 


THE REVIEW OF kEVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

The NoKcmber number is big with expectation of the 
official birth of the new Commonwealth. Contributors 
foiiccast the personnel of the CoAmonwealth C.ibinct; 
the preparations, fur public illumination and decoration 
are described, and the particulars are made more precise 
of the comiietition^for “Our Federal Flag,” the adjudi¬ 
cators in which are five premiers and one ex-i'remier of 
the Colonies. o 

Memorials of Australian soldiers who have fillen in 
South Africa Vill bo erected in all the Australian capitals, 
and Dr. Fitchett suggests “ a noble group of st ituary ” in 
their honour in Traf.ilgar Square. He condemns the 
action of the New Zealand House of Representatives in 
voting to itself a sum of £\o a head over and above the 
official salary of .£340^ year. 

WHV FIJI WANT.S FEDERATION. 

Under this heading Rev. W. Slade, Wesleyan Mis¬ 
sionary in Fiji, frames a serious indictment against the 
British Government in that Colony. He charges it with 
sspholding the old communal system which depresses 
individuality and character ; with crowding natives from 
the land into villages for the sake of easier collection of 
the poll-tax; with taxing the native twice over, by the 
ordinary indirect taxation gathered in customs, and by 
the poll-tax which falls only on Fijians, from which all 
other inhabitants are exempt; and with suppressing 
freedom of movement, freedom of labour, and freedom 
of agitation. The young Fijian is diverted from pro¬ 
gressive pursuits, which arc left to Europeans, Indians, 
and Polynesians. New Zealand has dealt very differently 
with her Maorics ; and Mr.^Slade concludes that Fijians 
have everything to gain by federation with our “ most 
progressive Colony.” 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

In the January number Dr. .Shaw reminds his readers 
that the Presidential Election is—legally—still to take 
place. The Electoral College meets on the 14th inst., 
and not until then will Mr. McKinley be duly elected. 
The intervention of this electoral college between the 
people and the President originated. Dr. Shaw explains, 
not so much in distrust of the people, as in the fact that 
before the arrival of modern facilities of travel and 
communication, only a very limited class really knew 
sufficiently to pass judgment on the fitness of men living 
ijj other parts of the Ibiion. A full list is given of the 
447 grand electors of tin- United States. The utter 
insignificance of the function of these personages may be 
gathered from the fact that this is the first list of the 
kind which Dr. Shaw has seen. 

Mr. James B. Rodgers, after an exhaustive examination 
of public records in the Philippines, communicat(^ 
the result of his researches into the present tenure of 
ecclesiastical lands. * ^ 

Silvester Baxter recounts the splendid work done by 
Trustees of Public Reservations in preserving beauty 
spots in Massachusetts. Among its many services is 
claimed the origination of “ The National Tnist for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty in Great 
,,Britain.” There is a sketch of welcome to Mark Twain 
‘■'on his return to his native land. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

The January Cornhill contains a great deal of vei^ 
interesting matter. Under the title of “ Our Birth and 
Parentage,” Mr. George M. Smith records the diverting 
history of themow forty years old Cornhill Magazine. 

DR. FITCHE'IT’S “INDIAN MUTINY.” 

This number also contains the first of Dr. Fitchett’s 
articles on the Indian Mutiny. Dr. Fitchett’s style is 
admirable, clear, forcible, and graphic enough to capti¬ 
vate the most inveterate history-hater.^ But he is not 
too sympathetic to those who are not true-born English¬ 
men, and shows sometimes surpritingly little consideration 
for the feelings and susceptibilities of the Hindu race. 
He takes the very opposite view to that of Justin„ 
McCarthy as to the extent of thl Mutiny, the importance 
of which he considers has often been greatly overrated. 

“ There were two black faces to every white face under 
the British flag which fluttered so proudly over the historic 
ridge at Delhi.” Nor docs he agree with Mr. Lecky,'> 
Lord Roberts, and other authorities, %s to the greased ' 
cartridges being the real and not merely the ostensible 
cause for the Mutiny. Nor will he allow that there is 
anything to be said in justifleation of the Sepoys, although 
he admits “much of heavy-handed clumsiness in the 
official management of the business.” None of the 
guilty cartridges, he asserts, were ever actj^ally issued to 
Sepoys, whose conscientious objections to them vanished 
wlien there was a chance of using them against British 
subjects. Throughout the article w« seem to hear the 
thud of Dr. I'itchett’s vigorous Briti.sh fist “stamping 
out ” mutiny, pursuing murderers and avenging murders. 
But it is foolish to cavil; nay, few of us can ever animate 
dead scenes as Dr. Fitchett has done in this paper. 

OTHER ARTICI.F-S. 

“ More Light on St. Plelcna ” is thrown by a paper 
edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell, and consisting chiefly of 
extracts from the letters and journals of Sir George Bing- 
haip and others who were in St. Helena during Napoleon’s 
captivity. Some interesting conversation is recorded as 
to Napoleon’s intended invasion of England. He said :— 

1 put all to the hazard ; I entered into no calculation as to the 
manner in which I was to return ; I trusted all to the impression 
the occupation of the capital would have occasioned. 

Mrs. Richmond Ritchie has a delicately and charm¬ 
ingly written paper on “ Felicia Homans,” which should 
be read to be fully appreciated. Mr. H. M. Stanley 
describes, “ How 1 acted the Missionarj-, and What 
came of It, in Uganda,” an interesting record of deal¬ 
ings with King Mtesa, at whose request Stanley appealed 
for missionaries both in London and New York, with the 
result that a fund of ^24,000 was speedily raised, five 
missionaries sent out, and now Uganda has one cathedral 
and 372 churches, attended by 97,575 converts. 


The Januarj' Scribner might almost have been a 
midsummer trav('! number, it is so lull of picturesque 
pilgrimage. Modern Athens is described by Mr. George 
Horton with something of the vividness of the camera. 
The longest paper is Mr. Henry Norman’s narrative of 
his tour through the Caucasus ; swift and graphic is his 
accoujj^t of that wonder-world of scenery and blended 
races.* * 
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The Reviews ’ Reviewed. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Mr. KkowlES cannot be congratulated on the title 
which he has in all seriousness adopted for his monthly 
review. Even though “ The Twentieth Century ” is a title 
already appropriated, a little ingenuity might surely have 
found out a less awkward name. Would not “The 
Current Century” have been an inoffensive substitute 
for the old Nineteenth? The January ’number opens 
with a frontispiece—“a Janiform head adapted from 
a Greek coin of Tenedos at the request of the 
Editor by Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A.”—which, 
says the etjjtor, “tells in a figure all that need be 
said of tiie alteration made in the title of the review.” 
The left face is the face of a bearded man looking down¬ 
ward, with the letters XIX against the end of his beard ; 
the right the face of an upward-looking woman with 
flowing locks, and the letters XX against her fringe. 
The real opening of the new volume is supplied by 
Mr. Stephen Phillips in his five-page poem of the years 
to come, which, along with Mr. Henry Jephson’s plea 
Jor a National Spring-cleaning every May-day, claims 
separate notice. 

HODGE A CENTURY AGO. 

Dr. Jessop writes on “ England’s Peasantry—Then 
and Now,” and is bold enough to say a good word for 
Gilbert’s Act of 1782, which increased the Poor Kates 
from 2 s millions in 1795 to 8 millions in 1832. “ It did 
keep the agricultural labourers alive,” and they improved 
their physique, while the people in the crowded towns 
were rapidly deterid^ating. Many most interesting facts 
are supplied. Dr. Jessop’s general conclusion is as 
follows :— 

The agricultural labourers of to-day are certainly better clad, 
more luxuriously fed, have far more leisure, are better educated, 
iind are rapidly becoming better housed than their forefathers a 
century ago.... 

On the other hand, their grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
were much more gay and light-hearted tlion the moderns ; 
they enjoyed their lives much more than their descendants do; 
they had incomparably more laughter, more amusement, more 
real deDght in the labour of their hands; there was more love 
among them and less hate. The agricultural labourer had p. bad 
drunken time between twenty ot; thirty years ago, and he has 
been growing out of that. ... Perhaps the saddest characteristic 
of the men of the present, as compared with the men of the 
past, is that the men of the past were certainly more self- 
dependent. 

OUR SOCIETY WOMEN. 

Lady Ponsonby’s paper on “ The R6le of Women in 
Society ” in England to-day will not heighten the respect 
of the lower classes for the “ upper circles.” She gives a 
most rapid and interesting survey of Society tendencies 
during the century just departed ; and bears witness to 
the temper which now prevails :— 

The desperate recklessness of experiment that seems to be not 
only a rea^ion against conventionality, but to result from a mad 
desire to exhaust every form of amusement, and indeed of vice. 
The husband-snatching, the lover-.snatching—^in short, the open 
profligacy—becomes unattractive because nobody is shocked. 
Gambling is resorted to, but that is such an exclusive passion 
that it protects its votaries from destruction by other forms of 
vice. . . . Nor do I think the courtisane de haut itage doubled 
with the philanthropist is a type that will commend itself to 
English opinion, for the men held in bondage by hy are 
seldom those oniithe first line. Nor will the scholar and purely 
literary woman, or the grande dame who dabbles in literature, 
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science, and art, and leads a charming life of eclecticism 
sestbeticism, and many other isms, prevail. 

THE CURE FOR HOOLIGANISM. 

Mr. John Trevarthen, of Farmi^chool, Redhill, is quite 
sure he has the specific for the cure of Hooliganism. He 
says :— ^ 

For the earliest type^ of straying children there are Truant 
Schools, then Industrial Schools for the incipient criminal, and 
Reformatory Schools for the more advanced stage-These, if 
augmented by arrangements ... for lads up to eighteen, would, 
if generously used, instead of half-heartedly, as is just now the 
case, soon prevent and cure most of the lamentable results of 
bad homes, bad company, and the wretched social conditions 
which menace the well-being and comfort of the using generation. 

“ INDUI.GENCE,” NOT “ PARDO^.” 

Miss L. M. Morant stated in the November number 
that the Pope had granted Josef Mayer at Ober Ainmer- 
gau “ a pardon not only for his own sins, past and present 
and future, but also ... for thoses^of all his children.” 
Cardinal Vaughan at once wrote denying the statement; 
and when pressed to verify it, the lady-writer says 
she had it from a friend who now “,fannot quite 
remember the words.” The actual “ indulgence ” is now 
printed and turns out to be “ a plenary indulgence at the 
moment of death, for himself and for his relations, 
consanguinity and affinity to the third degree inclusively.” 

In a preceding article the Bishop of Newport explains 
that “a plenary indulgence” means “the complete 
remission of all the temporal punishment to which a 
penitent may be liable in the sight of God at the time.” • 
He explains also that there is “temporal punishment 
after the remission of guilt.” The forgiven soul is still 
punished here or hereafter in purgatory. “ Indulgence ” 
therefore must not be confounded with “ pardon.” 

THE KORAN “the ORIGINAL BIBLE.” 

The Moulvie Rafiuddin Ahiinad replies to Sir William 
Muir’s discover)' of “ the sources of Islam " in “ human 
and unworthy ” origins. He quotes to the contrary the , 
statements of one Professor Johnson, late of New College, 
Hampstead, from whose work on “ The Rise of Christen¬ 
dom ’’ he selects these singular utterances :— 

The great tradition of the Mosque owetl not a syllable either 
to the Church or to the Synagogue. . . . When we come to the 
Koran with minds disabusra of the medixval dishonesty we find 
that the book is nothing less than the Original Bible, i,e., the 
source of those legends of Origins which have been retold by the 
Rabbins in the^Biblc and the Talmud. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The return of Lord Roberts to take supreme command 
of our Army has been seized by Mr. Knowles as a fitting 
time to reprint a paper on Army Reform which that 
General contributed in 1884. It is a general plea for 
considering the wishes of the soldier and making the 
service more attractive and for substituting a three-years 
service with the option of twelve for the present system. 

Mr, Edmund Robertson urges on the Government the 
value attache^ by American and French experts to sub- 
mjirinc boats, and begs for a more decided policy from 
the new First Lord. 

„Thc Hon. John Collier psesents a most wide-ranging 
survey of the “ varjring ’ ideals of human beauty,” from 
Egyptian and Ass)rrian down to present times. Rarely 
is so wide a view given so briefly and so readably. 

Current politics are now presentefl from the Liberal 
standpoint by Sir Wemyss Reid, and from the Conser¬ 
vative by Sidney Low. Both writers remark on the » 
personal nature of the debates in Parliament at a time of 
immense public importance. 
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The Reyi^ of Revie^I^! 


. THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly begins the new century well. I 
notice elsewhere Mr. T. W. RtisseH’s remarkable 
manifesto on the Iris]^ Land Question, and Sir Robert 
Hart’s latest communication on Chinese affairs. There 
is a very poor paper by a writer who wisely suppresses 
hi^ name on “ Lord Rosebe^ and the Liberal 
Imperialists.” Mr. Arthur Symdns writes on “The 
.Painters of Seville.” Mr. W. S. Lilly exhumes the 
writings of one Sir John Byles, whom he describes as a 
forgonen prophet. Sir John prophesied against Cobden, 
and in favour of many ideas which are much more in 
favour to-day than at the time he wrote. His Excellency 
Ismail Kcmal Bey, who got up a manifestation in favour 
of England on the Transvaal Question in Constantinople, 
and was sent to honourable banishment as Governor of 
Tripoli, a post to which he preferred the position of a 
simple exile, publishes a translation of his pamphlet on 
the dispute petween, England and President Kruger. 
“ Senex* criticises Herod at Her Majesty’s Theatre,” and 
Mr. D. S. Waterlow replies to the attack by Mr. Charles 
Sheridan Jo^s upon what the L.C.C. has done or rather 
has not ddlb in connection with the rehousing of 
London. 

MAURICE HEWLETT. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison writes enthusiastically con¬ 
cerning Mr. Maurice Hewlett, who, he declares, has 
opened a new era of prose in English literature. Speaking 
of “ The Forest Lovers,” Mr. Harrison says ;— 

It was a fairy tale, but one told with such romantic gusto, with 
so much of antique flavour, and in such ruddy and fragrant 
English, in spite of a too visible aiming at the “precious,” that 
it placed its writer in the very front rank of imaginative fiction. 

It remained to be shown if our artist could construct an 
elaborate, full, coherent romance—true to historic realism, 
ample in incident and plot, correct in pictorial tone—a truly 
romantic epic, wrought out irdm end to end by living men and 
women, playing their parts in due relation and semtencc. This 
Maurice Hewlett has done in his new piece—“The Life and 
Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay." 

Mr. Harrison is very enthusiastic concerning the picture 
which Mr. Hewlett has painted of Richard Coeur de Lion. 
He says:— 

Xt is a true historical romance picturing a wonderful epoch— 
that of the third Crusade—not in its armour, robra, properties, 
and scenic taUeaux, but with sufficient archmologic realism, and 
above all with insight into the heart of its men, if not altogether 
of its women. 

THE NEW REIGN IN ITALY. 

Signor Oalla Vecchia writes with confidence and 
hope concerning the immediate future in Italy. He 
thinks the new king has begun well. The chief interest 
of the article is bis description of Baron Sonnino's pro- 
mmme, which he thinks will be largely carried out by 
the ensting Ministry, of which the Baron does not form 
a part. The Sonnino policy consists of three chief 
measures of reform. Firstly— 

He put at the head of the list a judicial reform, to render 
the administration af justioe more independent of the politieal 
authorities and of the Ipuliticians, to lessen the cost of justice 
to the public, and to increase thfisalary of the judges of the l{|w 
courts, who are at present badly paid. 

Secondly*- „ 

Sonnino most forc^ly pointed out the miserable condition of 
sdboolmasteis in small towns and villages, and he proposes that 
the schoolmasters in places of less than twenty thousand inhabi- 
hintt should beoome State employees, thereby insuring them not 
only their, daily morsel of bread, but also their independence 
from petty local despots. 


Thirdly, on the<Land Question— 

He prtmoses, among other tMngs, an alteration of the present 
system of contract between landowner and farmer, by intro* 
Inducing, as far as possible, the principle of co-operation or 
co-partnership. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. * 

Miss Honnor Morten writes a brief paper on this 
subject, in which she severely criticises the lack of any 
effective system of technical education for women in 
England. She says :— 

In Paris the domestic economy course is three years; in 
Belgium it is three or four years ; at Milan and Rome—in the 
schools the late Queen Margarita did so much for—it is four 
years. There is no attempt in England toitr^n professional 
cooks, efficient housemaids, skilled nurses ; there is no special¬ 
ising, there is no thoroughness, there b no technicality about it 
at all. The whole is a serious wasttf-of the public’s money, and 
an insult to the female sex. 

That is the case as it stands:—(i) The preponderance of 
women ; (2) The low wages and bad work of English women 
(3) The enormous proportion of money spent on technical 
training for boys; (4) The waste of money on amateurish 
teaching for women ; (5) The disadvantages in competing with 
Continental women due to our inferior instruction. 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAJJ. 

Two papers arc devoted to an appreciation of the late 
composer. The first ts by Mr. Vernon Blackburn, who 
says of Sullivan ;— 

He was one of those curious people who never seemed to make 
a mistake. Tact, which has been called by a fine wit “the 
nimble sense of fitness,” was always like an Ariel by his side, 
and seemed in some curious way to direct evtry action of hb 
life. To see him conduct was to see the man of tact; to hear 
his music to hear the composition of the man of tact; to 
be welcome by him in his own rooms wfts to be welcomed by 
the man ofHact; he always knew how to order his life ; and he 
ordered his life well. He went through it gaily, sweetly, and 
with vitality always dancing at his heels ; he seemed to embrace 
vitality as it were, and the gotls conferred upon him all the dues 
which so worshipful an adoration of vitality as he deserved. He 
goes from us leaving a great legacy, an artist without a stain, a 
beautiful character without a slur. 

The second is by Mr. Comyns Carr, who says :— 

A great simplicily and generosity of nature lay, I think, at the 
rout of the rare social charm which he possessed. In all my 
recollections of our companionship I cannot recall a single iif- 
natured word towards friend or acquaintance, or any bitter 
criticism of a comrade in art^ In another man such restraint 
might have seemed insipid ; in his case it was instinctive. 

OTHER ARTICLF.S. 

The Hon. Stephen Coleridge addresses an open lettei 
to Mr. Ritchie on his succession to the Home Office, 
suggesting that he should adopt the Anti-Vivisection Bill. 
Mr. Coleridge says :— 

According to the Inspector’s latest report there were 359 
licensed vivbectors and 58 licensed laboratories. There b one 
Inspector and one assistant. 

His paper is intended as a demonstration of the 
inadequacy of the existing law to prevent the torture of 
animals. The only other article to be mentioned is Judge 
O’Connor Morris’s review of Lord Rosebery’s Napoleon. 
Mr. Morris takes Lord Rosebery’s book as a peg on which 
to hang his own appreciation of the great Corsican. 

Mr. Arthur Mee begins the New Year of the Young 
Man whh a lively sketch of Lord Salisbury—“ the last of 
the autocrats,” as he is pleased to c^l him. He plays 
freelv with the paradox involved in this haugh^ despiser 
of democracy being four times Prime jdinister in a 
democratic State. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The Naiioiud Reviexv for January is a fairly «ood 
number, but hardly a brilliant one. Mr. Arnold white 
adds some farther items to his'“ Plea for Efficiency," and 
Mr. H. W. "Wilson contributes a useful article on “ Our 
Surrenders in South Mrica.” I have dealt with these 
papers elsewhere, as also with Dn Miller Maguire’s 
article on “ The Technical Training of Officers.” None 
of these articles are very encouraging for the fature. 
1 have also mentioned elsewhere Mr. F. Harcourt 
Kitchin’s article on “ iJife Assurance.” 

SCOTLAND GONE TORV. 

Mr. Willialn Wallace deals with “ The Political Trans¬ 
formation in Sdbtland.” Toryism in Scotland reached 
its low water-mark in iS8o when it held only eight seats. 
Since then it has increased steadily till 1900, when it 
captured thirty-eight or more than half the constituencies. 
This victory was obtained at the expense of all kinds of 
Liberalism. Mr. Wallace does not give a satisfactory 
explanation of this phenomenon, unless the majority of 
Unionist papers in the North is a good reason :— 

* Glasgow, which has returned seven Unionists, possesses six 
daily newspapers; these, only two fought the battle of the 
Opposition. Edinburgh, whose representation is divided 
between the Government and the Opposition, possesses three 
daily newspapers ; of these, two arc Unionist and one Liberal. 
Possibly the cause of the Empire would have fared even better 
in Edinburgh had not the solibury Liberal organ been in the 
habit of preaching, with much ability and audacity, an ardently 
democratic gosflfcl that stopped short, however, of Collectivism, 
as well as of opposing and mercilessly criticising the war in 
.South Africa. In Aberdeen all the daily newspapers are 
Unionist; the fact ritey help to explain the reduction of the 
Liberal majorides in the two Divisions of the city and the 
capture of one of the Divisions of the county. Dundee is the 
only one of the larger cities of Scotland in which the Liberal 
majorities have been iucreased ; this may be accounted for to 
some extent by the fact that the leading daily newspaper is 
Liberal. 

It is plain that this applies even more strongly to 
London, where the Liberals have now practically only one 
morning newspaper. Liberal capitalists had better take 
note. • 

• AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. A. M. Low deals as usual with the affairs of the 
month in America. Mr. L^w is an excellent prophet, 
and does not scruple to call attention to the fact. He 
predicted, for instance, the disappearance of the tariff 
question from American politics, and he announces that 
it has disappeared. But when his particular prejudices 
are involved, he .generally gets rather at sea. Dealing 
with the question of the Philippines, he writes :— 

Congress will not legislate for the Philippines this winter. It 
has been decided to leave matters in the hands of the President, 
who will rule through the military power. The time has not 
yet come to give the inhabitants of the Islands a form of civil 
government. The Filipinos must serve their term of probation 
under Army rule exactly os must the Boers in the Transvaal. In 
the Philippines and the Transvaal it is a misapplication of terms 
to talk about war. War is over, but there is much bushwhack¬ 
ing and sniping, and it will be a loi^ time before the American 
Army can be wididrawn from the Philippines. 

I hope that this does not mean that the Filipinos 
have invaded San Francisco, and bushwhacked their 
way to within [one hundred miles of New York, The 
Aitiericans are pretty badly off in the Philippine, but 
may thw be [l[Sared an ending of the'war as decisive as 
that in South Africa. 


OUR navy’s RESTORATIONt. 

Captain Wilmot, R.N., writing upon “Our Navy : Its 
Decfine and Restoration,” is kii^ enough to make the 
following reference to the turning point in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of our Navy. After referring to the conflitton of the 
Fleet in 1884, he says that until that time the utterarfaes- 
of individuals and th^ opinion of experts had little ^ect. 
He proceeds:— 

It required something of a more popular character to arouse 
the nation. This came with the publication of a aeries of 
articles in the RaU Mall Gazette on “The Truth about the 
Navy,” by “ One Who Knows the Facts,” in the autumn of 
1884. The then editor, Mr. .Stead, has describe! in the Revieur 
of Reviews how he gradually became convinced nf the facts put 
wfore him, and determined to make them public. The country 
now knows that the inspiration cam^ from men such as Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, Ijord Charles Beresford, and others; but 
should remember with gratitude the individual who brought 
the facts home to the man in the stre<% and took up a cause to 
which all his contemporaries seemed indifferent. These articles- 
created considerable sensation, and other papers now b^n to 
recognise that there was a naval question. yi^i||K>ut, however,, 
the ability and enterprise of the Pall Mall (pSltte, the public 
indifference might have been indefinitely continued. 

While thanking Captain Wilmot for his kind refef- 
cnccs to the part which it was my privilege to play in 
that critical moment, he is not correct in saying that 
Lord Charles Berpsford had anything whatever to do 
with the inspiration of “ The Truth about the Navy.” I 
never met Lord Charles Beresford until after the publi¬ 
cation of those articles. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. J. L. Stephen has an excellent and discriminating 
article on Froude ; Miss Woolward contributes “A 
Vindic.ation of Lady Nelson."** 


Longman’s Magazine. 

The January Longman's, which takes little or no notice 
of the New Century, contains a readable article on 
“Summering in Canadian Backwoods” by Algernon 
Blackwood, and a brief but original article on quotations* 
by H. W'. Fowler. We may not like trite quotations, but 
the habit of quoting is an ingrained part of human 
nature. Speaking of the “To be or not to be "type erf" 
quotation, Mr. Fowler says ;— 

But will none of the charitable devise a Happy Despatch for 
such shreds of literature ? Think of the fate of the poor quota¬ 
tion ; many and evil are the days of the years of its life; begotten> 
of some noble father, no sooner has it parsed the pains of birth 
than it is torn by some alien from the nourishing bosom of its 
mother context, and wrapt in the swaddling clothes of inverted 
commas; interest or brief aifoction move one putative father after 
another to undertake its maintenance; the swaddling clothes are 
taken off by one of them, but another, Jgnorant of the adoles¬ 
cent’s years, swathes it up again, unm at last, in books, its 
maturity is reco^ised, and thenceforth it is left severely alone ; 
Imt there remains for it a dishenoured and mutilated old age on 
the Ups of common men. ' 

Mr. George B". Dewar writes with grace Ad charm on 
“ Nature in London.” The article fardly lends itself to 
quotation, but those who wish to learn how much they 
might see and how little th^ do see had better read.his 
account of the wonderful variety of animal, and particularly** 
bird and insect life, visible to the Londoner who keeps bis 
eyes open. 
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^ THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The first number of the Contemporary for the new 
century is by no means up to its usual standard, and, 
with the exception of®Dr. Dillon’s paper, satirically 
entitled, “ Tlje Chinese Wolf and the European Lamb,” 
contains no article of exceptional interest. I have dealt 
with Dr. Dillon’s article elsewhere, «s also with “ Toga- 
tuVs” article on “The War Office,” with “Rusticu!>s” 
paper on “ Farnfers’ Villages,” and with Mr. Joseph 
Fennell’s article on “ Cycles and Motors in 1900.” 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


Mr. J. Novicow, of Odessa, contributes an artijlc on 
England' and Russia,” in which he surv'eys Anglo- 
Russian relati^s during the present century. As might 
be expected, Mr. Novicow makes out an excellent case 
for his own country. He points out that Anglo-Kussian 
enmity only dates back some seventy years, and was 
iff preceded by close friendship and alliance, and that our 
recent disputes Have alf been caused by our objections to 
Russian expansion, and in no case by Russian objection 
to British expansion. He shows also that in the end 
the Russians ipve generally had their way. Mr. Novicow 
has no suggestions to make as to an Anglo-Russian 
entente, beyond a recommendation that we should abandon 
opposition to legitimate Russian expansion. He 
thinks, however, not without justice, that the Transvaal 
War will make our Government more reasonable, which 
svQuld be an excellent thing for the Great Powers, but a 
very bad thing for the little nations, on whom our Jingoes, 
, in default of better, will try to expend their enfeebled 
spleen. , 

AN IRISH Cift'HOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. John Pigot, who has had experience as a Catholic 
student of Trinity College, puts the case for Catholic 
University Education in Ireland. The following are bis 
main recommendations :— 

(a) That, without in any way aflfecting the granting of Univer- 
♦sity Degrees in I'hi-ology, the Divinity School itself should be 

removed from within the walls of Trinity College, brought more 
. directly under the control of the Representative Church Body, 
and, if necessary, suitably endowed, so as to stand on a propur- 
' ' (ionally financial equality with Maynooth College. 

(b) Either to establish a Catholic Chapel, or, alternatively, to 
discontinue the exclusive 1‘rutestanl service within the walls. 

(r) To offer to the members of all religious denominations the 
opportunity, through committees to be appointed by them, of 
supervising the religious or catechetical teaching ot students, 
and their due attendance at Divine worship and to other 
religions duties. 

{ft) To endow a Chair of Mental and Moral Pliilosophy for 
Catholics. 

SHAMANISM. 


Mr. J. Stadling writes on “ Shamanism,” treating the 
religion both from the historical and ethnical point of 
view, and from his own personal observations of its 
practice in Northern Siberia. Shamanism is still the 
religion of a large proportion of the native tribes of 
Siberia, and underlies to a large extent me nominate 
Christianity and Mohammedanism of many of the 
Asiatic tribes in Eastern Russia. Mr. Stadling is an^ 
open-minded observer, and does not hesitate to point out 
that the nominal christianising of the heathen by no 
means involve a corresponding moral improvement:— 
The Shamanists of NSrthern Siberist, as far as 1 was able to 
find out, do certainly, in their practical life, stand on a higher 
moral level than their “ Christian ’’ neighbours. The Tunguses 
«e celebrated for their strict honestv. They pay not only their 
posonal debts but also those nftneir forefathers; they never 
ateal, as their neighbours do; they are kind and hospitable 


From my personal experience I can say this, that whenever I 
met wjth real “ heathen ’’ Tunguscs, Dolgans, and Samoyeds, I 
found myself among good and honest people. On Taimyr I 
once came to the camp of an old “ heathen ’’ Tungus widow, 
with several sons, all healthy and good fellows with a large herd 
of reindeer. She told me that since the death of her hasband 
she had carefully kept her family as far as possible away from, 
the fatal contact with the baptised people. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

M. Auguste Brdal, writing “ Concerning French and 
English,” pleads for the better mutual understanding of 
the two peoples. The average Frenchman gets as bad 
an idea of England from the tourists he sees in the 
streets as the tourists get of France, jud^ng by the 
recreations of Paris :— 

Let us put aside the Englishman ^ he is represented at the 
circus or the theatre, and take the English who may be seen in 
troops in the streets and museums of Paris. It seems sometimes 
as if Cook’s Tours must be managed by a powerful humourist, 
who .sets out to mystify the continentals by riiowing them for 
English people a set of stage types, selected by some wild but 
consistent caprice. The collections exhibited in big omnibuses 
or in the galleries and museums could never be met with in any 
town in Great Britain. Such types cannot bg taken to represent, 
a nation. And yet it is these figures who stand with the Parisian 
public for les English. 

M. Brdal rightly judges that the newspapers are at 
the bottom of most Anglo-French misunderstandings. 
He looks forward to the day when newspapefs will be 
regarded more as comic misrepresentation^ of life than 
as serious guides :— • 

Soon we shall hear in the country what I have already heard 
in the streets of Paris : a workman, wanting to bUy a halfpenny 
paper, was osked by the salcSwnnian whiclione he Would have, 
and replied t “ Cela nt'esf tgal, Jonnet moi pour un sou de 
blagues.” 

HEROD. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn gushes bravely over Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s “ Herod.” He thinks that the last act of that 
play IS “ worthy to stand beside the very greatest pas¬ 
sages in Marlowe,” and ends up as follows :— 

What I hiive tried to do is to interpret what seemed least 
obvious and most admirable in the conception of the finest part 
in tills noble piece of dramatic poetry, the like of whiefr has 
most certainly not been given to our stage since the days of 
.Shakespeare and his fellows. 

Unfortunately Mr. Gwynfl does not give any good 
reason for his ecstasies, beyond quoting a number of 
remarkable samples of what Lord Lytton rightly con¬ 
demned as “ verbal dysentery.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Emma Marie Caillard, in an article entitled “The 
Suffering God : A Study in St. Paul,” gives an interpre¬ 
tation of suffering which may be very true, but is not 
equally consolatory. Writing on “ Women and Education 
Authorities,” Lady Laura Ridding deals with the lack of 
efficient feminine control over education. She thinks 
that it is from the ranks of the religious bodies that 
suitable candidates must be sought. The only other 
article is that of Dr. A. M. Fairbairn on “ The Scottish 
Church and the Scottish People.” The article, though 
excellent reading, is, hofifcver, entirely historical, and 
therefore does not call fur detailed notice. 

The December number of the Etude is a Wagner 
number. It gives a number of interesting articles on 
Wagrief’s life and work by Mr. Henry T. Finek and other 
well-known writers on music. A previous special number 
dealt with Schubert and his work in similar fashion. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

Thk Monthly Review for January is a good number. 
I notice elsewhere the articles upon the progress of 
Japan, the Boers as thc^' are, and tne Little-Englander ; 
but the number contains many other interesting articles. 
One of the most interesting is the elaborately illustrated 
paper, in which Mr. D. G. Hogarth describes how he 
explored what he believes to be the cave which was hcM 
sacred for centuries as the birthplace of Zeus. This 
famous cavern, which is converted into a temple, is a 
large double grotto, which shows as a black spot on the 
hillside aboge Psychrd, a village of the inner Lasithi 
plains. He sayj :— 

That here is the origina^Birth Cave of Zeus there can remain 
no shadow of doubt. The Cave on Ida, however rich it proved 
in offerings when explored some years ago, has no sanctuary 
approaching the mystery of this. Among holy caverns ih the 
world, that of Psychro, in virtue of its lower halls, must stand 
alone. 

MEN AND WOMEN AS CO-EXPLORERS. 

Incidentally it is interesting to note what Mr. Hogarth 
•says concerning the importance of mixing the sexes in 
the work of explo^ktion. He says :— 

Whenever possible, in all lands, I have mixed the sexes in this 
5.>rt of work. The men labour the more willingly for the 
emulation of the women, and a variety is added, of no small 
value in operations, where the labourers must always be 
interested and alert, and boredom spells failure. The day, 
which otherwi^ might drag on in tired silence, goes merrily to 
the end in chatter and laughter, and the dig is accepted as 
a relief iii monotonous lives, sought cheerfully at dawn and not 
willingly abandoned ijll late. Curiously enoi^h, it is in Moslem 
lands that, 'as a master of labour, I have met with the least 
opposition from feminine prudery. 

IN DEFENCE OF ARAB. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen preaches upon Right and Wrong 
in politics, in order to justify liis refusal to sign a protest 
against the war in South Africa. The gist of his some¬ 
what cynical casuistry is to be found in the following 
sentence:— 

Ahab may have behaved abominably to Naboth; but if 
Naboth raised a rebellion and called in the Philistines to right 
himscl* it might still be the duty of a loyal Jew to put him 
down. Right and wrong are so mixed up in this world that an 
error or injustice in one part of the proceedings which has led to 
a conflict cannot decide the rights of the whole controversy. 

That is, of course, perfectly true, but in the present 
instance, when Naboth is standing on the defensive and 
has called in no Philistines to help him, no good Jew 
could justify his strengthening the hands of Ahab in his 
predatory designs upon the vijeyard of Naboth ; but I 
am glad to see that Mr. Stephen, although not indisposed 
to holding the candle to the devil in the first part of his 
article, is by no means in favour of the jack-boot policy 
of unconditional surrender enforced by unlimited house- 
burning. He says ;— 

The importance of conciliation and of showing by our action 
that, if necessity has justified coercion, coercion is in itself a 
monstrous evil, and should be supplanted as soon as possible 
by a concession of rights to the conquered, is too obvious for me 
to expatiate upon the topic. 

ANGEL IN THE HOUSE? H’M. 

Mr. Quiller Couch contributes a very excellent essay 
on “ Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Life and Letters,” in ^I'hich 
he scourges (fee aristocratic poet for the atrocious con¬ 
trast between his deification of the Angel in the House 
and his arrogant assertion of masculine ascendency in 
private life. Mr. Couch points out that, ahhoi}gh his 
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poetry professes to be a glorification of his wife, in his 
letters 

he never tirra of scoffing at the view ?if woman as man’s equal, 
though dissimilar. She is the “ weaker vessel,’V the last and 
lowest of all .spiritual creatures," made to be ruled and strictly 
ruled : “ No nght-minded woman would care a straw for her 
lover’s adoration if she did not know that he knew that after ^ 
he was the true divinity ”—with much morc'to the same effe^. 
How, then, does man arrive at paying homage and reverence to 
that which is of so much less worth and dignity than he ? Appa¬ 
rently by a magnificent act of condescension, and says " there are 
few more damnable heiCsies than the doctrine of the equality of man 
and woman.” Very well; but carry up this anally, as Patmore 
did, and boldly apply it to divine love, and yoifarc face to face 
with the idea of an infatuated God, a God who (consciously 
or unconsciously) abandons supreme, strength and sanity for 
weakness and delusion in His pa.ssion for the elect soul and His. 
pursuit of her. I believe I am uttering nothing here to whi^ 
Patmore would not have subscribed. * * ♦ 

There arc many who will share the opinion which 
Mr. Quiller Couch expresses when he says 

It is, I confess, a disappointment to discover ikt the exquisite 
homage paid to llonoria by her poet-husband was, after all, 
polite humbug. ‘‘ Everybody knew what he meant in thus 
making a divinity of her,’’etc. Did everybody? I—alas l--*fBf 
years understood him to be saying what he believed. 

The other articles include an interesting contribution 
by Mr. Julian Corbett, entitled “ Colonel Wilks and 
Napoleon.” Colonel Wilks was keeper of Napoleon 
when he first arrived at St. Helena, before the arrival of 
Sir Hudson Lowe. He reports two length]^ conversations 
which he had with Napoleon, frofh whicli it appears that 
the Emperor was extremely interested in the question of 
flogging in the army, which he condemned, and the 
nature and rights of the reformed Protestantism. 


Pearson’s Magazine. 

The best articles in Pearson's Magasine for January 
are not articles at all, but stories. 

Mr. H. N. Tickert, in describing the best-known 
coloured persons—who would seem often to have a mere- 
strain of dark blood—holding high positions in America 
begins by remarking that the negro, on the whole, has# 
attained neither of the two main objects for which he was 
set free. He has not, generally speaking, either earned 
social advancement or won the confidence of the white man. 

The most eminent coloured man in America, he says, 
is Mr. Booker J. Washington, of the Tuskagee Normal 
Institute. He also mentions, among others. Dr. Hale, 
who has one of the largest practices in Chicago, the poet, 
Paul Dunbar, Mr. Thomas Fortune, editor of the Neve 
York Age. 

Mr. Ray S. Baker’s article on “ Making a German 
Soldier,” is worth reading. No recruits in the world, be 
says, are worked so hard as the Germans, the weaker men 
being apparently killed out by the severe physical training 
OKacted of them. As for the officers, the tourist in Ger¬ 
many need not think because they stroll about in the 
a&criioon in smart uniform that they are anything but 
extremely hard-working. Germany manages her militaiy 
system more cheaply than any other nation^ so much so 
that only a rich man can become an officer. Even a 
major-general hardly receives £^7 a month. The 
common soldier, who is none too delicately housed, is- 
passing rich on 4jd. a day. 


“ Sundays on the March in South*Africa,” by an 
Chaplain, arc described in the January Sunday at 
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THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The January numbe{ of the Asiatic Quarterly Review 
is » very’ good number indeed, and contains a great 
many articles, some of which are of very general interest. 
Among the special papers which call for notice are three 
'dealing with the burning question of the prevention of 
faibine in India,.. The first, by Sir William Wedderbum, 
is a serious indictment of the Indian Government for the 
opposition which is offered to the encouragement of 
^ricultural banks in India. The need for such banks 
has been officially admitted by the nlndian Government, 
but nothing has been done to secure their establishment, 
iiir William Wedderbum says 

It is truly astonishing that those responsible for the welfare of 
India should (in spite of constant warnings) have delayed all 
these long years in applying, or even attempting to apply, the 
acknowledged remedy for peasant indebtedness. Even Turkey 
has its land bihks, And how does the Indian Government, 
which claims high merit for benevolence and efficiency, compare 
with Germany, which, according to Mr. II, Wolff, possesses 
-some 11,000 a|such credit institutions? 

Captain Wolseley Haig writes a lengthy paper de¬ 
scribing “Some Historical Indian Famines.” Mr. W. 
*Sbwerby, a Civil ’Engineer, writes upon the subject of 
“ The Water Supply in Mitigation of Drought in India.” 
He enters into copious detail to explain that an expendi¬ 
ture of less than 11,000 will enable the Govern¬ 
ment to sink twenty artesian wells, and “the twent} 
wells above indicated would be ample to supply nearly 
150,000 inhabitants and their cattle with water.” He 
also points out that an* expenditure of would render 
it possible to make a reservoir holding 6v million gallons, 
-or sufficient to supply 1,000 inhabitants with water for 
a6o days. There is plenty of water in India, for during 
the monsoon there is sometimes 26 inches of rainfall, 
which is equivalent to 3,600 tons of water per acre. The 
article should be read in connection with Sir Arthur 
Cotton’s book, recently reviewed in these pages. 

Mr. G. B. Barton, of Sydney, contributes a very inter¬ 
esting essay upon “ Crime and Punishment in England in 
the Eighteenth Century.” It is one of those papers that 
tend to make us content that we were bom in the nine¬ 
teenth centurj'. When going over the pages in which 
Mr. Barton describes the hideous tortures and degrada¬ 
tion inflicted upon persons for trivial offences, it is 
•difficult to realise that this horrible system was regarded 
by our ancestors not two hundred years ago as exceed¬ 
ingly humane, and absolutely necessary for the preserva¬ 
tion of society. Such surveys are useful as a reminder 
that we are better off than we should have been had we 
•been bom a little earlier in the world’s history. 

Sir Charles W. H. Rattigan writes on “ Crime and 
Punishment in India,” but his paper is nothing like so 
interesting as Mr. Barton’s. 

A Chinese of the name of Taw Sein Ko propounds his 
isolution of the Chinese problem, from which it would 
appear'that he is a Radical reformer, who believes thal^it 
is possible to evolve the new China out of the old, and 
that financial, judicial, and rural legislation should pre¬ 
cede all other reforms. 

Mr. Frederick A. Edwards, under the title of “ An 
African NapoleonJ* describes the career of Rabeh, a 
•chief who at one^ time seemed as if he had capacity 
and resources sufficient to’establish an empire in North 
Western Africa. It was only the other day that he came 
to the usual end of such conquerors :— 

Rabeh Jiimself was killed, and his head cut off and brought to 
thf French camp by a sloirphooter. This occurred in the early 


part ,of 1899. And so ends the active career of the Arab 
Napoleon, one of the last, perhaps, of the great Arab con¬ 
querors whose glory is filing away as the sun of European 
civilisation illumines the hidden recesses of the Dark Continent. 

Mr. J. Castell Hemkins gives us the usual Canadian 
Jingo view of the South African question. Professor 
Montet writes on the Congress of the History of Religions 
in Paris, and a writer signing himself “ Pyinya ” contri¬ 
butes to our disillusion by describing the sad state of the 
sacred White Elephant m Siam. The White Elephant 
is not white to begin with, and his lot is a very unhappy 
one. He is kept a close prisoner in the dungeon, and is 
treated with even more disrespect than Wastem nations 
would treat their deity. Besides the other articles, there 
are the proceedings of the East dndia Association, which 
it publishes as part of its regular contents. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Blackwood for January does not call for a very 
extended notice, with the exception of one short stoiy 
which appears to be from the same pen as that which 
wrote the weird story in the December number. This 
time the talc describes the perils to which exorcists are 
exposed. A Roman Catholic priest, who is described as of 
the highest character and stainless life, cast an obsessing 
demon out of the body of a country girl in America. The 
demon resented his expulsion from the body of his victim, 
and used her lips before his final exorcism to vow a terrible 
vengeance upon the exorcist. This threat he fulfilled to the 
letter. Troubles came thick and fast upon the unfortu¬ 
nate priest, who in a scries of years came into difficult 
relations with a number of huinan*^ beings, in each of 
whom he saw and recognised the glint of the demon’s 
eye. First his bishop quarrelled with him ; then a young 
man came to assassinate him, and being overpowered b}’ 
the superior will of the priest, committed suicide ; then a 
Roman countess endeavoured to compromise him; and 
finally, when he was travelling in India, a juggler, 
who went into a trance, was possessed by the same evil 
spirit. The priest tore the bandage from the eyes of 
the possessed juggler, but a cobra darted from the man’s 
bdsom leaving a deadly wound upon the priest, \(ho met 
his death firmly convinced that he had been pursued all 
these years by the Evil Spirit whom he had cast out of 
its first victim. The story is told with a simplicity and 
directness which compels the reader to believe that it is 
a narrative of fact. 

There is a pleasant travel paper describing how the 
writer, Mr. Hanbu^ Williams, travelled 15,000 miles in 
fresh water from Port Arthur in Canada to the sea. 
There is another very interesting paper entitled “ More 
Problems of Railway Management,” which I regret I 
have not space to notice at greater length/> The writer 
believes that the 20,000 locomotives now in use in 
the United Kingdom wiU soon be worth little' more 
than old iron. Steam will rapidly be replaced 
electricity, and with much better results, boUi in 
economy, speed, and safety. The abolition of a sepa¬ 
rate locomotive for each train will enable us to 
make longer and shoi^er trains than they were before. 
The author makes a good suggestion as to the develop¬ 
ment of the Twopenny Tubes in London. Instead of 
allowing a multitude of speculators to deal with the 
question according to their own interests, he proposes 
thatoan Act of Parliament should request a body of 
experts to prepare ■ a comprehensive scheme of deep-level 
extensions, and to grant tne construction thereof to such 
syndicates as may best inspire respect.” 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The North American Review for December is a good 
number, and Contains the usual high proportion of dis¬ 
tinguished names. I have dealt elsewhere with Mr. W. J. 
Bryan’s article on the recent Presidential Election, with 
Lord Charles Beresford’s “ Future of the Anglo-Saxon 
Race,” with Mr. Frederic Harrison’s “ Christianity at the 
Grave of the Nineteenth Century,” and with .Mr. John P. 
Holland’s “ Submarine Boat and its Future.” There is 
a number of other articles of scarcely less interest. 

BALZAC AS POLITICIAN. 

The nuhiber opens with a hitherto unpublished article 
by Balzac on “ Modern Government.” The article was 
written in 1832, and shftws Balzac’s royalist proclivities. 
Royalty, a hereditary peerage, and national wealth, says 
Balzac, are needs of a great country, but a popular 
royalty cannot last, and “ Legitimism would have to be 
invented if it did not already exist.” Onj of Balzac’s 
predictions is worth quoting, here. He says :— 

Napoleon’s Mangcons les Russes pour qu'ils ne nous man- 
.e^e/it ^s ” will soon be the watchw ord of European diplomacy, 
and his continental system will be the weapon of Europe against 
England, if the British Empire should ^1 to appreciate the 
bounds that ought to limit commercial prosperity. 

It is a rather strange thing, by-the-bye, that the 
editor of the North American should think it necessary 
to devote half a page to cxjilaining to his readers who 
Balzac was. ^ 

POLITICS IN ITALY. 

XIcneral Ricciotti Garibaldi contributes an article on 
■“ Monarchy and RSpublic in Italy.” He says that the 
Socialists and Refjublicans—that is, the anti-monurchists 
—in the Italian Parliament are together equal in strength 
to the Conservative monarchists. The assassination of 
King Humbert has not permanently modified anti- 
monarchism in Italy, though it has for a time suspended 
hostilities. Monarchism in Italy hangs suspended by a 
thread, and depends entirely upon the policy of the new 
King 

In fact, the young King at present is like a man on a tight 
rope; Jjxe slightest slip will precipitate matters, and it depends 
very much on his cool-headedness and nerve whether the mon¬ 
archy will remain or not what it is at present—^graphically 
<lescribed to the writer of the ^irescnt article 1^ an English 
statesman, when he said : “ Wc look upon the monarchy in 
Italy as a house of cards : the first hostile breath of wind will 
blow it down.” 

THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 

Mr. M. B. Dunnell vigorously defends the Hay- 
I’auDcefote Treaty, claiming that neutralisation would be 
an advantage for America, since America’s complete 
control of jhc Canal, without neutralisation, would not 
protect it in time of war. If America claims full control 
over the Canal, and in time of war she should prove 
unable to protect it with her fleet, the Canal would be an 
advants^e to her enemy. He replies to the argument 
that a neutralised Canal might be used by a hostile fleet, 
•by declaring that if America were stronger than the 
■enemy she could protect the Can<U with her fleet, whereas 
if she were weaker the Canal would be blockaded in spite 
■of its fortifications. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, as it 
stands, gives America right to police the Canal, and that' 
alone would be sufheient to render it impossible for an 
enemy to use it. ^ 

A MERCENARY ARMY FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

Major L. L. Seaman vigorously advocates the forma¬ 
tion of a native army for the protection of America’s new 
possessions. He points out that the losses in war from 


disease are much greater than those resulting from 
wounds, and argues that as Ayiertcans cannot stand 
tropical climates they must form a native army to'* do 
their work. Major Seaman thinks the Cli^ese would 
make the best recruits, and points to the success of *he 
British at Wei-Hai-Wei as an example. His argumehfb, 
however, are happily not likely to appeal to American 
sentiment. 

MAX mDller. 

Mr. Moncure Conway relates some personal memories 
of the late Professor^ax Muller, whom he describes as 
“the greatest friend India ever had.” Max Muller’s 
relations with Indians travelling in this country were 
always cordial and kind. 

Brahmanism! 

Brahmanism is the “ Great Rdigpon ^ the World ” 
dealt with in this month’s North AmericaM The article 
is bj’ Sir A. C. Lyall. The weak point of Brahmanism, 
says Sir Alfred Lyall, is its lack of definite rules of faith 
and morals. The Brahmanists have nothing like the Ten 
Commandments to order their lives. The present 
tendency of thought in India is, however, correcting this 
deficiency :— 

The tendency of contemporaiy religious discussion in India, 
so far as it can be followed from a distance, is toward on ethical 
reform on the old foundations, toward searching for some method 
of reconciling their Vedic theology with the practice of religion 
taken as a rule of conduct and a system of moral government. 
One can already discern a movement in various quarters toward 
a recognition of impersonal Theism, and toward fixing the 
teaching of the philosophical schools upon some definitely 
authorised system of Faith and Morals, which may satisfy a 
rising ethical standard, and may thus permanently embody that 
tendency to substitute spiritual dqyotion for external forms and 
caste rules which is the characteristic of the set;ls that have from 
time to time dissented from orthodox Brahmanism. 

S.4RAH BERNHARDT AS “HAMLET.” 

Miss Elizabeth Robins writes on this subject, com¬ 
paring the “ Hamlet ” of Madame Bernhardt with that of 
Edwin Booth, which she takes as a standard. Miss 
Robins finds that “ Hamlet ” is drained of its dignity and 
robbed of its mysterious charm by the French actress’s v 
representation. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Charles Whibley writes on the “Jubilee of the 
Printing Press,” and moralises smugly on the base use to 
which Gutenberg’s invention has been put for calumni¬ 
ating a whole nation by the Brussels Press. He need 
nut have gone so far. Miss Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
contributes a short reply to Flora McDonald Thompson’s 
“ Retrogression of the American Woman.” Miss Stanton 
docs not believe in the retrocession, and ^er contra 
labels her article “ Progress of the American Woman.” 
Mr. W. D. Howells writes on “ The New Historical 
Romances.” The number concludes with some Christmas 
cflrols by Nora Hopper. 

• 

The Italian Review^ written in English, made its 
appearance in December. The first number contains a 
notice of Baron Francesco de Renzis, the late Italian 
Ambassador in London, by Fann/ Z^pini Salazar ; 
Pompco Molmenti contributes an article on Antonio 
Fogazzaro ; and Luigi Capuana has a short article on n 
Ermete Novelli. In addition there are articles on 
Italian Politics, by G. Arcoleo; Italian Music, by 
G. Lipparini; and the Progress of Medicine in Italy, by 
Aldo Alahaique. • j 
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THE FORUM. 

The Forum for De<fember is a dull number, without a 
single artiqle of first-rate interest. I have dealt briefly 
elsewhere with Mr. Charles Denby’s “ Chinese System of 
Banking,” and with Mr. P. S. Heath’s “ Lessons of the 
•Presidential Campaign.” 

CUBA, FREE OR AMERICAN? 

Sefior J.. I. Rodriguez, who is a Cuban born, but many 
years a settler in America, pleads for the annexation of 
Cuba to the American Republic. H'e says :— 

What solids reason can be alleged to demand from the 
United States, now, when, through the fortunes or misfortunes 
of war, they are in full posstssion of Cutu, that they should 
launch into the work! a new sovereignty, exposed to foreign 
aggression, and one which, through alliance with any European 
nation, or compelled^ by it through belligerent action or diplo- 
macy, might catlse the 'v^ole work of American statesmanship 
for ninety-one long years to fall to the ground ? 

According to Mr. Rodriguez there is no reason. 

“progress in penology.” 

Writing under this title, the Hon. S. J. Barrows sums 
^ the progress in prison reform during the century. 

^ The following is his summary of the progress made :— 

(1) The higher standard of prison construction and administra¬ 
tion ; (2) the improved personnel in prison management ; 
(3) the recognition of labour as a disciplinary and reformatory 
agent; (4) the substitution of productive for unproductive 
labour, and to a small degree requited for unrequited labour; 
(5) an improvement in prison dietaries ; (6) new and better 
principles of classification ; (7) the substitution of a reformatory 
for a rctributory system ; (8) proliation, or conditional release 
for first offenders, with friendly surveillance; (9) the pirolc 
system of conditional liberation, found in its best form in the 
indeterminate sentence as an adjunct of a reformatory !i3rstem and 
as a means for the protection of society; (10) the Bertillon 
system fur the identification of prisoners ; (ii) the new attention 
given to the study of the criminal, his environment and history ; 

(12) the separation of accidei^al from habitual criminals; 

(13) the abandonment of transportation ; (14) the humane treat¬ 
ment of the criminal insane, the improvement in criminal 
procedure, with more effective organisation in relief and protective 
work and in the study of pcnokigical problems; and (15) the 
new emphasis laid upon preventive, instead of punitive or merely 
corrective, measures. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

Mr. Benjamin Taylor writes with his usual fulness of 
statistical information upon “ The Development of British 
Shipping.” He gives the following figures as to the 
iliercantile marine possessed by the different States :— 




PLAC. 

British Empire 
United States 
Germany 
France . . 

Norway. 

Italy 
Russia . 


STEAM 
TONNAGE. . 

SAILING 

TONNAGE. 

TOTAL 

TONNAGKt 

12,149,090 ... 

2,112,164 ■■■ 

14,261,254 

ti4S4,966 — 

L29S.30S ... 

2,750,271 

*,J59,9»9 ■ 

490,114 ... 

2,650,033 

1,052,193 ... 

298,369 ... 

1,350,562 

764,683 ... 

876,129 ... 

1,640,812 

540,349 

443,306 ?.. 

983.655 

469,496 ... 

251,405 ... 

720,901 


Germany is, however, really stronger in carrying power 
than the United States, for she possesses much greater 
tonnage of steamers, which are for practical purposes 
three times as effective as sailing ships. America, says 
Mr. Taylor, will have to increase the products of her 
yards sixfold before she will be on equal terms with Great 
Britain. 


AMERICA IN THE PACIFIC 


The.Hon. John Barrett wites on “ America and the 
Pacific.^’ He stands, like most Americans, for the 
integrity of China, and adds that an understanding 


bctvfeen Great Britain and Russia is the best way to 
effect this object ;— 

What greater diplomatic achievement could do honour to> 
America’s foreign relations than leading in a policy which shall 
make both Russia and Great Britain work in harmony for the 
preservation of the best interests of all three ! Japan would 
certainly give her support, because her interests are akin to ours, 
while Germany and France would be forced to accept, without 
question, the decrees of such diplomacy. 

VACATION SCHOOLS IN AMERICA. 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam has a short article on this 
subject. Within the last six years vacation*schools have 
been opened in twenty American cities."In these schools 
no books arc used, but muscular' and manual training is 
given. Excursions are organised to parks and museums, 
and children are taken into the country for the purpose 
of sketching and nature study. In Philadelphia and 
New York the vacation schools are under municipal 
control, and fhis, says Dr. Pulna.-n, is the final object of 
the movement elsewhere. 

THE AMERICAN COAL INVASION. 

c < 

Mr. G. C. Locket, an English coal-owner, writes 
sceptically as to the possibility of America competing 
with Europe in coal supply ;— 

The following analysis of three approximate quotations for 
the London market may serve to give sonte idea of the handi¬ 
capped conditions under which American coal would be forced 
to compete :— • 

WEI.SH WELSH AMERICAN 

LARGE SCREKNET). THEO’ A Nil TMRO*. STEAM. 

Coal, f.o. b. . . ags. 6 ( 1 , ($7.12!^ 34S.6(t. las. ($3.00) 

Freight. 5 *. od. (#«.2S ) ss-od. (Ji-aS ) *9*. (W-rsl 

TluiniM*^ } 33s-fid. ($8.37*) 2<js, 6d. ($ 7 - 37 *) 3 »s- (* 7 - 75 > 

From the above table of comparison it would seem to be 
obvious that no advantage in the matter of price can be obtainetl 
from American coal; and on reflecting that in the question of 
quality we cannot assume all American steam coals to be rivals to 
Welsh, we believe that the disparity between the prices of lower 
c]a.ss American steams and those of our cheaper hard steams 
from the Midlands and north of England and Scotland would 
be overwhelmingly against American coal as to admj| of nis 
serious thoughts being entertained regarding possible competition 
(in second-class steam coals) emanating from America. 

American household cosl would compete under even 
more unfavourable conditions, owing to the fact that its 
use would necessitate the reconstruction of grates and 
kitchen ranges. On the Continent American coal might 
possibly gain a temporary foothold. But in England it 
has no chance. 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 

Mr. J. P. Young, writing on “ The Economic Basis of 
the Protective System,” declares that Free 'Irade entails 
waste :— 

In my opinion, the demonstration is conclu-sive that the free- 
trade policy, which stands for absolutely unrestricted inter¬ 
national competition, if it could win, would result in conthiuous 
waste and ultimate dearness ; while, on the other hand, it is 
equally plain that protection, by bringing producer and consumer 
together, is an elimiiiatur Sf waste. Therefore, the latter is the. 
system which must finally prevail., 

„ OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other articles arc “ The Education of. the 
Millionaire,” by the Hon. Truxtun Beale, a paper which, 
despite its promising title, contains nothifig whatever of 
interest; Miss Anna Tolman Smith’s paper on “ Higher 
Education of Women in France,” and Mr. J. B. Osborne’s 
“ Worl^ of the Reciprocity Commission.” 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The IVestmiHster Review for January does not •con¬ 
tain any article requiring separate^notice. It opens with 
an article by Mr. Franklin Thomasson on “War and 
Trade,” in which he sets out the view that war only acts 
on trade as an irritant, dcnoanding more exertion, but not 
oxcrtion of a productive kind. 

WAR AND WORK. 

He says :— 

A nation, after all, in many ways resembles an individual, and 
A war is to a nation like the attack of a gnat (or more powerful 
creature) upon a m|m at work on his daily employment. It 
not necessarily reduce the amount of work he gets through ; it 
may prolong the time h«? is occupied on it, but it certainly 
causes him some extra exertion in repelling his assailant. ^ If we 
call this increased exertion trade—and in the case of a nation we 
■do so in a very large measure—then his war with the gnat is 
good for trade. In this sense, and* in this sense only, is war 
good for trade. It causes the employment of extra labour by a 
nation in order to carry on both the war and also all those 
peaceful occupations which it had been in the habit of pursuing 
tluring the precedin^time of peace. 

Mr. W. J. Bayliss, writing on “ The State versus the 
Man,” touches on the same subject. To the argument 
that expansion is necessary for trade, he replies that an 
Empire as vast as ours ought to be self-siifificient:— 

Lord Rosebery, speaking in 1896, said that we had seized 
upon 2,600,000 Square miles within the preceding twelve years, 
and that a long period of (leacc would be required in order to 
xlevelop these immense acquisitions. Yet at the present moment 
we are engaged in a •«%r vrliich will inevitably end in the annexa¬ 
tion of more territory. The larger the empire grows, the more 
is the cry for expansion. More territory is wanted in order that 
we may extend our markets. It is strange if a vast empire of 
11,000,000 square miles in extent cannot sultsist on its own 
internal resources. If it cannot do so it is inevitably doomed, as 
there must be a limit to the process of expansion. The assertion 
that it is necessary to cxpaml and expand without limit is a con¬ 
fession of failure in a civilisation. 

SAMUEI. PARR. 

• 

Mr. 5 - M. Attenborough writes on Samuel Parr, who, 
nlthough now forgotten, was in his day as famous as 
Johnson. Parr’s great scholjirship lay in two fields— 
classical knowledge and metaphysics, and in both of 
these he has, of course, licen surpassed. His conversa¬ 
tion was equally famous, but it had no Boswell to record 
it. Hence the obscurity into which Parr’s name has 
passed. The recreations in which the scholars and 
metaphysicians ofthe eighteenth century indulged hardly 
seem on a level with their erudition :— 

Some of Harr’s tastes and habits show a coarseness which 
reminds one of Parson Trulliber. He delighted in slaughtering 
lxi|Iucks, encouraged fighting among his boys, that he might 
enjoy the spectacle, and joined heartily with his parishioners in 
tlie village feasts, with all their last-century brutality and horse¬ 
play. On presenting a set of new liells to the parish, he had 
the largest—holding seventy-three gallons—filled with beer and 
emptied on the village green. It is even said that he used to 
encourage his boys to rob the orchard* near his house at Hatton, 
and prai-se the thieves for their daring. His love of smoking 
was so excessive that he would leave the church in the intervals 
of the service for a pipe in the vestry. “ No pipe, no Parr,” he* 
would roar' when oc/eciion was made by ladies to his smoking 
in their company. Field, the then Unitarian minister at 
Warwick, tells,410, his “Memoirs,” that it.was Parr’s custom 
“ to demand the service of holding the lighted paper to his pipe 
from the youngest female who happened to be present, and who, 


by the freedom of his remark.s, was often painfully disconcerted.” 
In fiict, the only private and domestic taste Dr, Purr seems to 
have had which could claim any affinity with his character of 
clergyman was bell-ringing, in which*he delighted, and was an 
expert. ^ 

AMERICAN POLITICIANS. • 

Mr. Hugh Blaker,’taking for his text Mr. Smalley’s 
declaration that— . 

In the Senate there are men of dignity and character like 
Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, Mr. Proctor, of Vermont, and 
Mr. Davis, of Minnesota, who will stand fur national gemd 
faith, • * 

writes on “American Politicians,” and sayse — 

Her politicians are America’s worst enemies. P.omises take 
the place of performances, words instead of actions, party 
hatred supplants honourable service, and notoriety is esteemed 
the summit of all ambition. This is the picture that moriern 
America presents. A strange contrast h dffordft to the attitude 
of those great men of the Revolution, whose every step was 
marked by an admirable caution and a scrupulous care to be 
within the letter of the law, and have a justifiable rea.son for 
each successive action they undertook. This continued until 
long after the actual outbreak of hostilities. Indeed, in the 
hatching and gradual realisation of the Revolution everythiiw 
was above-board and sportsmanlike ; and I would bid you, it 
any doubt exists in your mind, look the matter up, and compare 
the noble and iratient forticarancc of the colonists to the 
unparalleled insolence, Ignorance, and Ixmrish aggressiveiHss of 
your present-day American exponent of his country's rights. 
No one, I believe, will deem it extravagant when I say that the 
present conjuncture is lamentable. That good government and 
integrity are nut even desired, that the enforcement of laws is 
often postponed or in abeyance pending political developments, 
that their abeyance is ridiculed and their enforcement resented, 
that justice, order, and respectability in international affairs 
have ceased, that hardly anything of a political or administrative 
nature has even pretensions to the fiossession of a sound or moral 
basis, are facts admitted by those who are best abl<* to judge. 

Mr. Blaker is probably too sweeping. Beyond quoting 
a few wild phrases, he does^^not give much, evideqpc to 
support his statements. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. H. Crimley writes on “ Modern Egypt.” Dr. 
N. W. Sibley gives a detailed summarjr of the Companies 
Act, 1900, and Mr. C. P. Gasquoine contributes a 
rejoinder to Acton Burnell on “ Science and Religion.” 


Windsor. , 

The principal paper in the January Windsor is Sir 
Henry Stanley’s legacy of exploration to future investi¬ 
gators, which has been referred to elsewhere. There are 
many other articles of current interest. 

Leaders in the Australian Commonwealth arc appre¬ 
ciatively sketched by Frederick Dolman, and by antici¬ 
pation of what has transpired since he wrote, he has 
fi^icated Mr* Barton as the foremost Australasian. 

Deakin is descril^ed as the §nest debater, with a 
reputation for conscientiousness sifiiilar to that enjoyed 
by"“ Honest John ” in the Home Country. 

Eugen Wolf gives an authoritative narrative of Count 
Zeppelin’s air-ship, in whiph he made the successful 
accent of last July. • 

“ Famous but unknown,” wearers of the Victoria Cross 
form the subject of Mr. G. A. Wade’s paper. 

Some of the oddities and antiquities—not a few 
suitable for a Chamber of Horrors—^which have been 
“ sold at Stevens’s ” are described by W. M. Webb. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

The December number contains an excellent article 
upon' “Water-tube Generators for Naval Service,” by 
Mr, B. H. Thwaitc, but it is rather too technical to be 
reviewed hhre. 

” china’s wayward, rivers. 

Mr. William Starling cratributes a paper on “The 
Regulation of the Yellow River in China.” It is signiii- 
caftt of hpw little has been done in the way of exploring 
recently, that nearly the whole of the article Js based upon 
observations made by Baibn v^n Richthofen. 'The 
description of the sunken roads in the Loess and the 
whole of tho Loess country is very interesting reading. 
Mr. Starling is of the opinion that the greater part of the 
trouble due to the overflowing of the Yellow River is 
attributable to the neglect of the dykes, which are allowed 
to be worn to pieces, and to no attempts being made to 
prevent the river utickermining the banks. • The bursts arc 
due not to the river rising so high that it overflows the 
banks, but to the fact that the water wears away the 
foundations of the dykes until a whole section falls in. 
The article is very well illustrated throughout. 

FUTURE POl.lCY IN CHINA. 

The editor in an article on “ The Anglo-German Agree¬ 
ment” discusses its effect on China. He says that 
practically Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States are united in their desire that China should be 
opened up to the trade of the world, and that therefore 
schemes of annexation were bad. He says :— 

Equality of opfMirlunity—rivalry in adaptation to it, is the 
newer iilcul. England is urging the world to acceptance of her 
far-sighted and consistent support of the open door, at home and 
abroad. Gennany and the United States recognise its wisdom 
at the long focus of the East; their eyes arc not yet adjusted to 
see at the short range of honst affairs, but the vision is gradually 
growing more distinct, and it may be forecast even now that the 
time is not far off when they, too, will acknowleilge and accept 
the clear-eyed statesmanship of Cobden and Bright. 

He declares that war is not the method by which 
supremacy will be maintained in the future ; the hero of 
the future will be the captain of industry, not the captain 
of armies. He says :— 

In short, the’ fearful cost of' territorial acquisition in Africa 
and Oceanica has taught physically the lessons which the Hague 
Conference put morally and intellectually. The svorld has 
gained, from the sufferers by the Boer war and Spanish wars, 
the knowledge it rejected when formulated in the abstract by 
the peace commissioners. War and conquest do not pay. The 
^^appreciation of the fact is more vivid than ever it was before, 
and out of the turmoil of the clo.se of the nineteenth century ha.s 
come a Arm and stable adjustment of ideals which holds high 
promise for the unbroken jjeace and growing industry of the 
twentieth. Russia, long regarded as the menace to European 
diplomacy, under the young Tsar shows unmistakable aspira¬ 
tions for peace and industrial development. The German 
Emperor has changed the rS/e of war lord for that of the pro¬ 
moter of enterprise and the foster father of cgmmerce. What 
the preachers of peace could not impress upon the nations^hc 
precipitators of war hfve written in blood and Are, and tlie 
lessoffis learned. 

IRON IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Mr. H. Mortimer Lamb contributes an article upon the 
‘deposits of iron which have already been found in British 
Columbia and the possibility of working the ore. He 
mentions that iron from this region was used in San 
Francisco in- the building of some of the battleships for 
the United States navy, out his general conclusion is :— 

Af'tptesent the extent of infemnation available in respect to 
die iron deposits of British Columbia has more of a sdentiAc 


than of a practically commercial interest!' As ei^Iamtion, 

, however, is usually governed by practical considerations, it is 
robable that those deposits of which anything is‘known bear 
ut. a meagre relation to those of which nothing is as yet 
deAnitely ascertainable. It is not too much to say that Britirir 
Columbia possesses enormous potential resources in her iron 
deposits, but that these resources must wait for commercial 
development upon the development of those industries whichi 
stimulate a demand for iron. Sooner or later the political reasons- 
which led to the construction of United States battleships on 
the PaciAc Coast,,for which,,'as^^fc;hi»ve seen, British Columbia 
iron was partially utilised, will ^ve place to commercial reasons 
connectcfl with the development of trade on the PaciAc necessi¬ 
tating the building of a large mercantile marine. Sooner or 
later, manufacturing industries with their (pnstant demand for 
the iron which is their base will be brought into being to supply 
the ever-increasing market of the Iflrient. When these things, 
happen, British Columbia with its abundant coal and lumber in 
direct connection with its iron must become the seat of a great 
iron industry. Meanwhile, these resources are chiefly attractive 
to those who combine in a very rare degree the gill of fdresight 
and indomitable patience. 

OTHER ARTICLE.S. 

Mr. Frank Perkins gives an interesting account of 
Electric Central Station Practice ‘ in England,” Mr. 
Bryan Donkin writes on “ The Motive Power from High- 
Furnace Gases.” Articles on “ The Expense Account of 
the Machine Shop ” and on “ The Meaning of Commer¬ 
cial Organisation of the Workshop” are contributed by- 
Mr. H. L. Arnold and Mr. A. 11 . Church respectively. 


GOOD WORDS. 

The first Good Words for the new century is above 
the average. Not only is there a good account of 
Mrs. Henry Nonnan, the first in .a series of articles on 
celebrated lady novelists, but there is an account of 
Government House, Cape Town, and its successive 
occupants, in which the writer, wliilc paying a high 
compliment to Sir Hercules Robinson, questions whether 
the troublous times of his administration, and his too 
great absorption in political to the neglect of social 
matters, did not “ weaken the Imperial idea amongst the- 
people generally.” He has also much to say of Sir Alfred 
Milner, whose despatch of business he considers, almost 
unequalled, and looks forward to a time “ in the course 
of a few years ” when there will be “ a greater Government 
House” at some future Federal capital, with Sir Alfred 
Milner installed as Federal Governor. The description 
of the social side of Government House reminds one 
curiously of Australasian society. 

Sir C. Dalrymple, M.P., contributes some of his 
Recollections in and out of Parliament. Mr. F. G. 
Aflalo has one of his interesting natural history articles 
on the trail of the adder ; there is a curious account of 
the Earliest Scottish Newspaper two and a half centuries 
ago. Very interesting reading is Mr. Wood’s article on 
Mr. Bacon’s recent ballooning experiments. Ballooning, 
we are told by experts, is as safe as yachting, and much, 
safer than cycling ; but the article hardly seems to bear 
out this assertion. 

Besides the confession of Mr. 

Chamberlain concerning Old Age Pensions in Mr. 
Huhne’s sketch of Mr. Winston Churchill, and the sym¬ 
posium on the Greatest Need of the New Century, witich 
both claim separate mention, the Temple Ma^asine for 
December contains a character sketch by Mr. Wm.. 
Sidebotham of Lord Avebury and his w«rk. Mr. G. A. 
Angus also tells of the Missionary Fence Association and 
the wonders its pennies are accomplishing. 
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THE WORLD'S WORK. 

The second number is full, of interesting *and 
suggestive matter. The two articles dealing with the 
humanising of labour and of supierintendence of labour 
are quoted elsewhere. 

A MODEL PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Under this title Mr. George lies describes the library at 
Providence, which has just been newly housed at a cost of 
£tp,ooo. Several features are mentioned worthy of repro¬ 
duction elsewhere. One is its “ Information Desk,” where 
“ an officer of wide knowledge and long experience, and 
the patience of Job, endeavours to reply to every query.” 
The most sltiking department of the library proper is 
industrial, as beftts the industrial eminence of the town. 
Jiut literature is not sucrtficcd to bread and butter. One 
of the handsopiest rooms in the building is the 
“ Standard Library," a collection of less than a thousand 
books of all time, few of them less than fifty years old, all 
in the best editions, and many of them with rare and 
authentic portraits.” Here is another feature which 
redounds to the credit of Mr. Foster, the librarian :— 

For several years pjist he has noted every morning the theme 
uppermost in the puUic mind— whether a presidential canvass, 
a threatened strike, or anght else; he has then drawn up a list 
of every important hook, report, pamphlet or article in his 
library bearing on that topic, and the list has been pasted 
in the main room and published in ihe local press. 

AMERICA’S TEN GREATEST. 

New York University received a gift of ;^2o,ooo and 
built with it S colonnade 500 feet long on University 
Heights, as a Hall of Fame. Nominations approved by 
the University Sena|p were submitted to the vote of 100 
comprtent judges in every State in the Union ; 97 replied. 
This is the first ten of 29 selected, with votes attached :— 
George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln . 

Daniel Webster 
Benjamin Franklin . 

Ulysses S. Grant 
John Marshall 
Thomas Jefferson 
Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow . 

RoSert Fullon 

__ A NEW CHINAMAN 

The Chinese Minister at Washington, Wu Ting-Fang, 
is the subject of a short and interesting appreciation. 
Born near Canton, he learned English at Hong Kong ; 
went to England in 1874, and became the first Chinese 
barrister of the English bar. He returned to Hong Kong, 
established a successful practice, and won distinction in 
negotiations with Japan. He accepted his present post 
in 1897. In the course of an interview it appeared he is 
proud of having promoted the first railroad in China. He 
said : “ Send medical missionaries. They will help us to 
build up China.” His residence in Washington has made 
his legation most popular. He has tact, good-nature, and 
a keen sense of humour. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Katharine de Forest exults jn the “triumph of 
American sculptors ” accorded in the Paris Exhibition, 
where “next to France itself America carried off the 
most medals and awards. Mr. Root, the new Secretary 
of War, is depicted as a man of resource and force, who 
IS not merely reorganising his own office, but acts, for 
Secretary Hay ,when that statesman is laid aside by 
luncss. The story oLthe building of Washington is told 
anew. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The CiviltiiL CattoUca (December isth) publij^es from 
the pen of a missionary who hal spent twdnty years in 
China a reply to the accusations brought ^gamst the 
Catholic missionaries of being the real cause of Jhe 
pisti'ng crisis in China through their aggressive, Jind 
indiscreet policy. This the writer denies in Mo, asserting 
that the Boxer movement is in the maia an anti-foreign 
and only incidentally an anti-Christi<-in movement. And 
he points to the occupation of Kiao-Chow by the Germans 
in November, 1897, as the real starting-point of an 
aggressive anti-forei^ agitation. As regards the deA'ee 
of 1899, conferring certain privileges on 4 hc C.Ttholic 
missionaries, he declares that its importance has been 
lately exaggerated by the jealousy of Protestant mission¬ 
aries, that in many provinces it has remained a dead letter, 
and that on all essential points Catholic missions arc being 
worked on the same policy as for tl)|; lust fifty years. 

In the Ch'iltdi for December 1st readers will find a 
very lucid account of the new Belgian old-age pension 
scheme, from which it would appear that a man who 
s.Tves a penny a week from his twenty-fifth year upwards 
can become entitled at the age of sixty-five to afi annual 
sum of fifteen pounds. This, however, is onty effected^ 
by very generous contributions both from the State and 
from the provincial authorities. In the “ Italian Notes " 
Mr. Chamberlain’s action in regard to the Italian 
language in Malta is treated with considerable bitter¬ 
ness, and it is stated that on the occasion of his recent 
visit to the isliand the Colonial Secretary was received 
with “ glacial silence ’’ by the populace. 

The Nuova Antologia is particularly readable this 
month. A. Fogazzaro, one of Italy’s most distinguished 
novelists, begins a new romance, “ Piccolo Mondo Mo- 
demo ’’ (Dec. i6th); the editor, Maggiorino Ferraris, 
writes learnedly on the possibilities of a sliding-scale 
in the Italian corn-duties, a question of the utmost 
importance for Italy’s economic prosperity, and G. M. 
Fiamingo condemns in no measured terms Marie Corelli’s 
“ Master Christian.’’ He sums up in conclusion : “ She 
has emphatic.'illy not served the cause of truth ; she ha.s 
not even any artistic ideal; her powers of observation 
are limited, and the plot of the story is quite unconvincing." 

Ida Luisi describes in the Rassegna Nazionale 
(Dec. 1st) a library, wholly and solely for womcn-rcaders, 
which has recently been organised at Ravenna by the 
Countess Pasolini-Ponti. Books that arc morally worth¬ 
less or merely frivolous arc excluded, instructive cata¬ 
logues have been drawn up, and everything is being done 
to encourage in young women a taste for serious reading. 

Professor F. Nitti, one of Italy’s most distinguished 
economists, and in the past a loyal friend of England, 
has been contributing an important series of articles to' 
the socialist-radical review, the Re7tista Popolare, under 
the title “ Imperialist England.” The “ old England,” he 
declares, the liberal England af Cobden, the humanitarian 
England of %ight, has passed away ; the national’ 
coasciencc has undergone a change. He deplores the- 
war, the helplessness of the Opposition, the arrogant 
temper of the nation ; he deplores above all the tone of 
the Press, and declares tbat the Petit Journal is judicial 
and conciliatory compared with the Daily Mail. He 
then goes on to show by statistics ho^ the commercial 
pBOsperity of the country has suffered through the 
amazing progress of Germany and the United States. 
In conclusion he deals with the preponderating influence 
of Mr. Chamberlain, whom he regards as exactly typical of 
the state of mind of the British nation, which is a’lcnating 
from itself the sympathy of all Europe. 
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CASSIER’S MAGAZINE.- 

The article which will probably attract most attention 
in the December nu«>ber is Captain E. C. Zalinski’s 
description, of the “ Pom-pom.” 

, THE AUTOMATIC GUN IN WAR. 

, At the outbreak of the South ^African war little was 
known in Engl^pd about the automatic one-pounder gun, 
whichiiwithin a few months wrought such havoc in the 
British armies. Its chief advantage appears to be that it 
cannot be located when it is,6ring, carries much fiirthcr 
than the ordinary Maxim ji^un, agd is its own range¬ 
finder. When a piece of ordinary artillery is discharged, 
even with ^nokeless powder, enough dust and gas is 
raised to indicate its position, but the “ pom-pom ” raises 
no dust at all, and only a dozen shots are fired 
at a time, so that the gases given off shall have 
time to drift :«^ay before they become noticeable. 
The ordinar)r fieldffjicce has to be re-sighted after 
every shot owing to the recoil, but when once sighted the 
automatic gun remains in position, the recoil being taken 
up in the stationary casing. The gunner who fires an 
ordinary Maxim gun with rifle ammunition at a distant 
object has nothing to guide him as to whether he has 
""aimed correctly or not, and a slight inaccuracy in sighting 
may cause every bullet to miss the mark. The shells 
from a “ pom-pom,” however, explode when they hit the 
ground, and the gunner can easily readjust his aim by 
the bursting shells. When he secs that his projectiles 
are falling in the right place he simply goes on firing 
without taking any notice of his sights, knowing that 
each shot goes straight to the mark. The cartridges 
cost 6s. each, and at the rate of fire of 300 a minute each 
gun would consume ammunition to the value of jC i 10s. a 
second. 

THE STEyfM AUTOMOIHLE. 

Mr. J. A. Kingman contributes a very interesting 
article on the history and development of steam-driven 
road vehicles. He points out that from 1770 to 1840 
there were a great number of steam carriages built, but 
■that after this date their manufacture practically ceased. 
This was largely owing to bad roads and unfavourable 
conditions combined with the rapid development of 
railways. To-day, especially in America, the building of 
steam-driven carriages is being vigorously taken up. 
The results are most satisfactory, and in almost every 
respect these vehicles are better than those driven by 
electricity or by gasolene. Altogether, Mr. Kingman 
predicts a bright future for them. 

THE MODERN REAPER. 

In an article on “Machinery in Agriculture,” Mr. G. 
E. Walsh describes the various machines which are now 
used for sowing and reaping the great wheat crops of the 
world. He points out that the farmer must now be a 
jnechanic. But for the introduction of these machines it 
would have been quite impossible to develop the huge 
nreas now under cultivation in the middle west oi^the 
United States. The land can be plmighed, drilled and 
seeded all at once, and a single machine can plqugh 
and plant from fifty to seventy-five acres in a single clay. 
The reapers are even more wonderful. In California, 
where the dry climate allows of it, they cut, bind, thresh 
and sack the grafii by a single operation, and when drawn 
across the field by the traction engine they make a clean 
harvest of the wheat. In 1840 there were three machines 
in operation in the United Slates ; in 1885 the output of 
machines bad reached the huge total of 250/xx}. The 
export trade was also considerable, and is constantly on 


the increase. Mr. Walsl^ also mentions various other 
machines used in agriculture, but those relating to corn 
are naturally the most important. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. C. S. Vesey Brown contributes a paper on 
Electricity at the Paris Exhibition. Joseph Horner 
writes on Machine Tools at the same place. Mr. A. D. 
Adams has an article on Motive Power and Industry, 
and the Development of the Gas Engine is discussed by 
Robert S. Ball. Charles R. Flint, in an instructive article 
on Industrial Combinations in the United States, points 
out th,it it is owing to the union of labour, intelligence 
and money that the great advance in industry in the 
States has been made. , 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

We have noticed elsewhere M. Ostrogorski’s article 
on “ Political Women in England ” ; the rest of the 
Reime is quite worthy of the important position which it 
has now attained. 

ENGLISH AND FRENCH IN ARGENTINA. 

M. Diareaux’ article may perhaps rfcall to some extent 
the attention of the public to the Argentine Republic, 
which has been somewhat neglected of recent years. He 
says that French investors have been wrong in failing to 
study the economic conditions of Argentina before 
lending her so many millions of francs ; he admits that 
his fellow-countrymen have borne thpir losses with 
philosophy, but he thinks that they ought to have 
examined the causes of the losses, and to have searched 
for remedies. Then came the craf.h of 1891, of which 
M. Diareaux says the English took advantage, while 
the French gave up Argentina as a bad job. At the 
present • day Argentina is, he says, one of the best 
financial colonies of the English, where our capital finds 
the largest, freest, and most remunerative of returns. Of 
the present prosperity of Argentina he gives some re¬ 
markable examples ; he recalls also the attempt made b) 
England to conquer this countiy' at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, '-md it is curious to reflect what an 
ihfluence upon the histoiy of the world was exerted b) 
the defeat of General Whitelock at Buenos Ayrc^. 

A NEW DICTIONARY. 

• 

M. Brdal discusses the new French dictionar>’ compiled 
by Messrs. Hatzfeldt, Darmesteter, and Thomas. As 
might be imagined from the association of the late 
M. Darmesteter with this work, it is pacticularly rich in 
etymologies which often correct or develop the researches 
of Littrd. 

THE FOUREAU-LAMY MISSION. 

M. Liard contributes an important ppper on this 
mission, based upon notes made by M. Foureau, the 
private correspondence of Commandant Lamy, and other 
lirst-hand documents. The mission was instructed to 
follow up the scientific exploration of the Sahara between 
Algeria and the Soudan; they were thus to follow 
substantially in the footsteps of the ill-fated Colonel 
Flatters. M. Liard thus sums up what he calls the moral 
and international result of the mission. The junction 
of French Algeria with French Soudan and French 
Congo is an accomplished fact ; Colonel Flatters has 
been avenged ; the Touregs have been forced to allow 
the French flag to pass the very spot where he was 
stopped; Rabah was killed, and bis ppwer destroyed; 
and altogether a splendid effect was exerted on the 
civilisation of Africa. 
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im EOUVELLE KEVDE. 

The Nouvtlle Revue is becoming more literare*and 
less political under its new editors, and Captain Gilbert’s 
analysis of the South African campaign is relegated to 
the second December number, although this interesting 
French history of the war has not yet reached the point 
of Cronje’s surrender to Lord Roberts. 

CHINESE MYTHOLOGY. 

M. Charpentier contributes some curious pages on 
“ Popular Chinese Mythology." The Chinese sliarc the 
universal human longing for some kind of divinity, and 
every Chinese province has its own set of gods and 
god.iesses. Every trade has its own divinity, and as the 
Chinese deal in* symbols the Goddjss of Forgiveness 
belongs to both sexes, and is supposed to have it in her 
power to bring about the birth of a son or a daughter. 
Just now it is interesting to note that the Chine.se, not¬ 
withstanding their supposed love of peace, have a God of 
War—Kouang-ta. In times of peace he is supposed to 
inspire his devotees with personal courage, and to bring 
them good fortune in all their enterprises. The God of 
the Literaty World, Liuthongping, is considered the most 
learned of Chinece divinities; even, his dreams arc 
literary, and to tell all that happens in one of them 
would take eighteen years. But it must be added that in 
his dreams he forecasts the future. Even tliieves have 
their own divinity. At certain times in the year the evil 
divinities are propitiated ; there is the black devil and 
the white devil, and nothing can be more hideous than 
the actual statues which represent the evil divinities. A 
number of living animals are also worshipped by the 
Chinese populace, igitably a certain kind of monkey, the 
fox, and the tiger. for the dragon, that mythological 
creajure plays a very great part. 

LON DON H ()OLu; AN ISM. 

M. Kuhn, under the signiticant title of “ The T.ondon 
Street,” describes modern Hooliganism, which he con¬ 
siders to have been prineip.iily brought about by the 
South African War and such episodes as those which 
accompanied the celebration of the relief of Mafeking, 
etc. He quotes a C.I V., who, after his return home, 
declared that he would far rather take a forced march'of 
twenty-four hours on the heels of Do Wet than go througli 
another day like that he had just gone through. As is so 
often the case in French reriews, the writer prefers to 
describe what occurred rather than to suggest any remedy. 
He quotes freely Sir Walter Besant and the London Press, 
but he gives us no idea of how the Hooligan problem 
would be treated abroad. « 

A CHAMPION OF SPIRITUALISM. 

The great astronomer, Camille Flammarion, gives in 
the form pf an open letter to a friend many curious 
stories which have for object that of proving the reJility 
of spiritualistic phenomena. In almost every case his 
object is to prove an apparition at the moment of death. 
A striking example is that contributed by the widow 
of Marshal Serrano. The famous soldier was lying ill, 
and his wife sitting by his side, when suddenly he rose 
from his bed and cried, “ Inform my aide-de-camp that it 
is his duty to go to the Pradeau in order to announce 
to all and sundry the death of the King.” The Duchess 
de la Tours, who thought the marshal was delirious, 
begged him to lie down, which he did ; but a moment 
later he cried out again, “ Bring me my uniform and my 
; I must go to the palace—the King has passed 
away." And the next morning, to the amazement of his 
household, they learnt the news that Alphonso XII. 
nad indeed died in the night. He also tells at great 


length a most striking story of how a well-known 
Frenchman a year before the Franco-Prussian War had 
a vision of% fight in which he K^k part in the October 
of the next year. M. Flammarion is collecting stories of 
the kind, and up to the present time his researches have 
tended to make him more of a spiritualist than he was 
before. • 

The only political article—if political i^can be called— 
is M. Mdvil’s account of France’s Colonial Army* The 
object of the article is to defend those culoni.al officers 
who are said in France to have grtvuly exceedcdl their 
powers, and to havesacted with anything but humanity • 
or kindness to the native races who now recognise 
France as their sovereign power. The toiler, like so 
many of his countrymen, cherishes the dream of a 
French Africa, apparently believing that the possession 
of milit.vry colonics greatly adds to the nior.il strength 
anti position of an European country.. 


A VENERABLE REVIEW. 

The Biuliotheque Universelle. 

Thf. turn of the century affords a favourable pretext to 
M. Edouard Tallichct to review the origin and develnp- 
ment of his Swiss magazine, the BiblhiJdguc Unwcrselle, 
which he does in an interesting article in the December 
number. The histoiy' of this venerable review has already 
been told in the Review of Reviews (November, 1894), 
therefore a mere outline of it need only be repeated here. 

Born in 1796, the BibHothcqnc Universelle achieves the 
somewhat unique distinction of witnessing the ends and 
beginnings of two cenuiries, an experience permitted to 
only very few of us mortals. Strange to say, its original 
name was the Revue Hritannique, and its first object was 
to endeavour to counteract tlu; revolutionary' tcndcncie.s- 
of the day while reflecting for Continental readers the 
intellcotual, literary and social life of F.ngland. It was in 
1816 that the three friends and founders decided to* 
modify thtir programme, and the title of the review 
became the f’w/WivV/tf. in 1865 M. Talli¬ 

chct became editor and removed the review from Geneva 
to Lausanne. 

The review has not been without its ups .and downs. 
When it came into the hands of the present editor there 
were only some three hundrcxl subscribers ; but at the 
end of the first year the number was almost doubled. 
I’rogress continued, and at the end of the third year tire 
receipts and the expenditure almost balanced. Since 
that time the number of subscribers to the review has 
increased, not by leaps and bounds, but gradually and 
surely, and its public has become European—not, however, 
without difficulties to cope with- Like most other editors, 
M. Tallichct realises that it would be impossible to hold 
views on great public questions which would be acceiitablc 
to all his readers ; he, therefore, takes his own independent 
line on the great questions of the day. His views on 
the Dreyfus aase cost the review a number of French 
rcfhders, and his opposition to the repurchase of the Swiss 
railways a number of Swiss readers? More recently the 
Bd)liotMque's pro-British proclivities, in the case of the 
war in South Africa, in opposition to the great Continental 
pro-Bocr majority, must have had a serious effect on the 
subscription list. The Bibliothhque l^nlverselle appears 
to be the only pro-British review published on the 
Continent, as the Sieele appears to be the only pro- 
British organ among the Paris newspapers. The review • 
is, however, to be congratulated on its length of days and 
its honest expression of opinion, and every'one will join 
in wishing it another century of success. 
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THE REVUE DES REVUES. 

The December numbers of this magazine are perhaps 
more than usually int<^sting. The hrst plafc is given 
to an article on “Marriage and Divorce, by MM. Paul 
and Victor'Marguerite, su^ested apparently by a resolu- 
ti6n of the Feminist Congress in Paris, that on certain 
simple conditions, divorce by nfiitual consent should 

* become law. The article is a forcibly written plea in 
favour* of divorce, but, needless to say, not against 
marriage. Anything is better, it is argued, than a judicial 
separitioh which does not permit of re-marriage, and 

* leaves the children in a more or leSs equivocal position. 
The writers also take occasion to plead that the divorce 
laws should be the same fur both sexes, instead of, as at 
present, far more heavy on the woman than on the man. 
The woman taken in adultery may be imprisoned, whereas 
the man can only be fined. One by one the stock argu¬ 
ments against divorc/; are demolished, the writers, how¬ 
ever, insisting that divorce, although better than 
separation, is still an evil, a necessary but deplorable 
evil. Incidentally the law’s delays and also its extreme 
costliness receive some well-merited censure. 

“ Whether we will or no,” the article concludes, 
whether we vainly lament it or attempt to remedy it, 
marriage is at present undergoing a crisis. It is touched 
with discredit, ncrccly attacked, because its immorality lays 
it open to sarcasm and blame. Whatever will make it 
more moral adds to its chances of lasting and of 
strength ; whatever tends to throw it into disrepute, like 
the present law of divorce, will strengthen the cause of 
free love, which has already numerous partisans.” 

THE F.\TE OF THE ITALIAN IMAGE-SELLER. 

A proposal has recently been made for a conference of 
legal authorities and merchants to consider the question 
of the legality of the calliif^ pursued by the poor Italian 
boys who sell images and plaster casts. Moved by an 
« instinctive pity, M. Finot thought to consult the opinion 
of the artists themselves, the alleged infringement of 
whose copyright is the chief argument for the threatened 
raid on the Italian boys. A very interesting symposium 
of sixteen of the most celebrated living French artists is 
the result. The replies are refreshingly humanitarian, 
three only being in any way in favour of suppressing the 
little street sellers, so that they may long continue to 
make picturesque Paris more picturesque still. 

SALVATION BY THE PO-WONG-WOEY. 

This is the not very intelligible title of an article by a 
Ricmber of the said Po-\N'oiig-Woey, a Liberal and Pro¬ 
gressive society' of Chinese --the Reform Parly, in fact— 
now numl^ering several millions, with branches in every 
province of China, making its influence felt even in the 
remotest villages, and this in spite of the vigorous efforts 
at suppression by the Empress-Dowager and her party. 
The society' practically owes its origin to the book pub¬ 
lished in 1898, “ China’s One Hope,” by^ the Emperor 
himself, containing his liberal and progressive ideas,, a 
book which the wrjter thinks created a sensation in 
China unequalled by that of any' other book since ^c 
Bible in any country, civilised or barbarous. He also 
gives many extracts from this wonderful book, which 
will be read with much interest. No rules arc 
imposed on thiAe joining the society, and its 

members are free to leave it when they like. Some- 
j hpw or other it has_ managed to be a very wealthy 
society, but every service rendered it is entirely gratuitous, 
the/ 3 Stt!y expenses beinjg for, halls to be used as meeting- 
places, though eveh these are often offered gratis by one 
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of the members of the l.e;tgUe. Besides this, however, 
the Po-Wong-Woey bears the expense of three Chinese 
propagandist journals. The head-quarters of the society 
are at Macao, hpt it has branches in Hong Kong, 
Honolulu, San Francisco, Montreal, New York, and 
many other places. In California its adherents number 
100,000, and their commerce has become so considerable 
that a daily paper is now published in Chinese at San 
Francisco, the only Chinese newspaper published 
outside China. Through the fault of European 
diplomacy, says the writer, there seems now no 
way out of the situation in China. The Allies are in 
an impasse, and the only solution which hq^can sec is to 
rely upon what already exists. “A Liberal Party is 
being established, whose strength, wealth, and highly 
progressive aims I have just Ireen expounding. At its 
head are people of the highest and most modern civili¬ 
sation. It is by a union with this party that China will 
be made to enter on the path of reform, and open her 
countrj' to foreign commerce; and it is not the Allies, 
with all their squabbles, perpetually ready to bring bad 
feeling into their smallest discussion, who can carryout 
this work of pacification.” 

• 

A PLEA FOR VEGETARIANISM. 

Dr. Jules Grand, President of the French Vegetarian 
Society, has two eloquent ple.as for vegetarianism, in 
which he essays to prove the error of those who assert 
that man is a carnivorous animal at all, or intended for 
any but vegetable food, and, as usual with F-uch reformers, 
he tells us how much more nourishing and sustaining, if 
we would but know it, are vegetables than meat ; but, as 
he admits, the contrary idea is deeply rooted in men’s 
minds, and it is next to impossible to dislodge it. To the 
too great eating of meat he attributes the degeneracy of 
the French nation. But the Australasians eat far more 
meat than the French, probably than any people, and 
yet they are one of the most vigorous races in the world. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Other articles of special interest are on the modem 
Japanese novel, by a Japanese writer. Japanese fiction 
is' a great and growing force, but still much under the 
influence of foreign literature, especially French, although 
it is curious that hardly a single well-known novelist can 
read French. The Japanese know their Victor Hugo 
and Zola only through the medium of German or Eng¬ 
lish. Another article of interest is upon Sienkicwicz, the 
.author of “ Quo Vadis,” and his work, the article being 
peculiarly timely^ust now, inasmuch as this month the 
illustrious Polish author celebrates his Jubilee, which 
is the occasion of a national rejoicing. A story 
from his pen is at present running in the feuilletm 
of La Revue, M. Georges Pellisier has an article on “ The 
Peasant in Modern French Fiction,” in" which he takes 
some exception to Zola’s “La Terre”; and M. Br^al writes 
upon “ Judiciary Jargon,” and asks why legal documents 
should pot be written in intelligible French. He need not 
have confined his inquiry to French legal documents. 
There are besides some poems of considerable merit by 
King Oscar of Swedqp. The other articles, although 
good, do not call for special notice in am English 
magazine. 

It may be mentioned also that M. Tchertkoff, writing 
from Christchurch, Hants, calls the attention of M. Finot 
to tjfe bogus article signed by Tolstoy on the Chinese 
Lie, published in a recent number of this* magazine, and 
widely circulated and commented on in the European 
Press. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX HONDES. 

The lassitude which has lately seized upon the politics 
of Europe seems to have had its effect also on the Revue 
Res Deux Mondes for December, which is not perhaps 
quite equal to its usual high standard. 

CHINA AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

A well-known authority on International Law, M. 
Arthur Desjardins, contributes two long articles on this 
important, but extremely technical subject. He shows 
in what manner China first assumed a place within the 
pale of international society ; briefly, it may be said that 
this admissior# of China to the ranks of civilised States 
dates from the Anglo-Chinesc Treaty of 1842, and the 
treaties concluded two jiears later between China and 
America, and China and France. It was a wonderfully 
new departure for the Son of Heaven to make treaties 
with barbarians. M. Desjardins then deals w'ith the 
question of how China observes the laws of international 
morality. Of course, it is a very difficult question how 
•far the unwritten international law of Europe is applicable 
to Oriental nations; but it may broadly be said that a 
certain degree of good faith may not unreasonably be 
exacted from all civilised peoples, and the high civilisation 
•of China may of course be taken for granted. It is curious 
that although individual Chinamen arc almost quixotically 
honourable in business dealings, the foreign policy of the 
Chinese Government is, and has been for half a century, 
based upon deceit and complete lack of scruple. No doubt 
this is largely dBe to the necessity imposed upon Chinese 
statesmen to deceive the Emperor for the sake of their 
own interests, and to deceive the “foreign devils” in 
order to please the Etnperor. The traditional view of the 
Court was well illustrated by the memorable Edict of 
July 1859, which denounced tho open revolt of the 
English barbarians with whom the French barbarians 
had made common cause. The sole foundation for this 
monstrous perversion of the re.il facts was that China had 
merely been asked to ratify a Convention concluded in 
the most regular manner. 

M. Desjardins goes on to assert that the Chinese have 
no conception of humanity and charity as these qualiti^ 
are understood in the West, and he cites the horrible 
savagery of the Chinese I’enal Code as proof of this. In 
she second part of his article M. Desjardins studies the 
question of how China has discharged the duties imposed 
upon her by treaties. As may be expected, he does not 
mince matters in charging the Chinese with systemati¬ 
cally eluding their treaty obligations, however solemnly 
entered into—indeed, he has only to poin't to the siege of 
the Legations in Pekin as the crowning violation of the 
most dementary principles of international Jaw. Arising 
out of this position, it, may be laid down that a State 
which fulfils all its international duties may legitimately 
•claim the free enjoyment of its international rights. It 
becomes then a question how far China should enjoy 
international rights when she has proved so shamelessly 
false to her international duties. 

MIDDLE-CLA.SS SOCIALISM. 

In the first December number M. Bourdeau writes an 
account of socialism among the middle class as ex¬ 
emplified in the International Socialist Congress which 
met in Paris on the occasion of the Exhibition. He notes 
that the various Socialist Congresses in Paris unfortu¬ 
nately exemplified in their proceedings anything but«the 
solidarity which* they claim, as their ideal ; and in this 
they represented, truly enough, the history of socialist 
parties for the last twenty years. The essential principle 


of socialism is to remedy tlie fatal division of humanity 
into two separate classes—the possessors of capital and 
the instruments of production, • and the proletariat 
who possess.only the power to labour. This division 
has been induced by the condition of modem in¬ 
dustrialism. It is wcU known that socialism has not 
availed very' much to bridge over this division, and 
perhaps the reason may be th-at socialftits thenuclves 
have tended to split into two opposite camps. * The 
first of these sections aims at erganising the work^ for 
trade interests, for education, and for using strikers a 
means of obtaining better conditions of labour ; the other 
group employ political action, looking towards legislation 
as a sovereign remedy for the woes of the working classes. 
M. Bourdeau points out that this second class of political 
socialists is being more and more invaded and controlled 
by members of the middle class, and he finds an historical 
parallel in the number of active ildherents which the 
French Revolution found in the ranks of the nobility. 
He says that the International Socialist Congress exhi¬ 
bited this ieur/^eois invasion in a remarkable degree. It 
is reniarkable that the official journal of the German 
Socialists, the Vorwaerts, hailed the establishment by the 
Congress of an international secretariat and an inter¬ 
parliamentary committee as a reconstitution of the old 
“International” of Karl Marx; the establishment, in 
fact, of a vast army organised and disciplined, and 
waiting only the leading necessary to an army about to 
begin a campaign. 

VUBI,IC AND PRIVATE BENEVOLENCE. 

In the second December number Count d’Haussonville 
writes upon “ The»Assistance Publique and Private 
Benevolence.” As is well known, the organisation of 
benevolence in France is cjuite different from that which 
obtains in England, the relief of the poor being regarded 
across the Channel as a State rather than a municipal 
obligation. M. d’Haussonvillc writes naturally from the 
point of view of the devout Roman Catholic layman, and 
is evidently afraid of State interference with the 
philanthropic work of the Catholic Church in France ; 
and he invokes the old principles of tolerance, liberty', 
and equality of all before the law which, though they 
are on everyone’s lips, are so little regarded in practice. 


The M. H. C. A. and Rational Dress. 

The new century brings with it new responsibilities for 
whcelwomen, especially as just now the C.T.C. is discus¬ 
sing the advisability of electing ladies to act as councillors 
m various parts of the country. The M. H. C. A. has 
succeeded in everything except in bringing into popu¬ 
larity a rational costume for lady cyclists, and an appeal 
is now made to all those interested in Dress Reform to 
send in their names and addresses to the Secretary, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C., in order that a 
new program!!* may be discussed and adopted. The 
C.T.C. membership includes 14,000 ladies, and, as the 
Irish states, it is desirable to have Lady Harberton, 

wh» is gifted with wit, vivacity, intelligence, and spare 
time to devote to the interests ^ cyclists, to sit on the 
Council. Hitherto, the M. H. C. A. has been open only 
to ladies, but it is now suggested that gentlemen should 
be admitted as Associates. Paris has settled the dress 
question by allowing ladies to wear what is considered to 
be the best designed costume for the enjoyment of the 
pastime of cycling, and the time now seems to be 
propitious for the ^World’s Metropolis to come to a 
similar decision. 
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D^itsche Rerue. 

VicE'Aismirau Sir C. Bridge, K.C.B., writes in the 
Dcccniber number on “The Peace Mission of Navies.” 
He points out the different conditions which rule naval 
and military me?i. In the case of the latter, officers and 
men c^one nationality scarcely ever meet those of another, 
but navad men are constantly rubbing shoulders all over 
the wlH'ld, and know and respect one another more than 
any other class of men. Sir C.* Bridge cites various 
instances in which naval men have worked together at 
times when E slight difference between them might have 
involved their respective countries in war. Warships 
have always been to the fore in mapping out the ocean— 
in discoveries' and explorations all over the world. The 
writer says that En^ish seamen look with great pleasure 
on the contemplates increase in the German navy, and 
that they all admit that they have learned much from 
their French con/rires. Speaking of the difficult positions 
in which naval officers arc sometimes placed, the Admiral 
recalls Palmerston’s words—that if ne wanted a good 
diplomatist he would look for him on the bridge of a 
■\varship. 

FROM GARDF-NER TO KING. 

Adhdmard Lecldre, French resident in Cambodia, con¬ 
tributes an interc.sting article upon the dynasty of the 
kings of that country, telling the following talc of its 
origin. - In 1333 there was a gardener who became 
celebrated for the excellence of his cucumbers, so much 
so that the king, who had a great liking for this 
vegetable, ordered him to reserve* the entire output 
■ for his own consumption. To make certain that 
none of the cucumbers were stolen he instructed 
the gardener to have" his garden watched night 
and day. One night, in order to see that his orders in 
the matter had been carried out, the king stole out into the 
garden by himself, was taken for a robber by the watchful 
gardener, and promptly killed. As he left no heir there 
was great trouble about the accession, and a way out of 
the difficulty was found by making the gardener king. 
Since that time his descendants have sat on the throne 
of Cambodia. This is the story always told in that 
country, but M. Lecl6rc ridicules it. The removal of the 
old king, who was a Brahmin, had been, in his opinion, 
decided upon by the nobles and people, who were all 
Buddhists, and this story was invented m order to explain 
how he came to disappear. In any event a Buddhist 
succeeded him as king. The writer goes on to sketch 
out the history of Cambodia, which is now entirely under 
French control. 

Neue Deutsche Rundschau. 

The opening article in the December numher is by 
Richard Calwer upon trade politics in Central Europe. 
He is in favour of reduced tariffs in mid-European 
export and import trade. Incidentally tie gives some 
interesting figures concerning the German trade with the 
• United States. German exports there have decreased 
from 20 millions in 1897, to 18 millions in 1899, wMlst 
American imports into ^rmany have increased in the 
same years from 329 milnons sterling to 453 millions. He 
*■ attributes this faefcto the heavy tariff which German goods 
have to pay to get into the States, and the comparatively 
light tax imposed upon American products by the German 
Crovernment. He, however, does not sec any profit that is 
likel^,to accrue to German traders by a tariff war with 
the i|rQited States, fpr the' simple reason that Germany 
exports goods to America which that country could do 


witl^out, whilst the imports from ItheUliited States are an 
absolute necessity to German merchants. 

Monatsschrift flir Stadt und Land. 

In the December number Ulrich von Hassell discusses 
German colonial politics, and gives some interesting 
figures as to the cost of the various colonial possessions 
to the mother country. Railways are being built and 
harbours improved, and in consequence expenditure will 
increase during this year. The sum to be spent on her 
colonies all over the world amounts to under two million 
pounds—a total which we expend in less than two weeks 
in South Africa. Kiao-Chau is rather expcTisive—half-a- 
millionw’ill be spent on it during 1901—and over a million 
goes to the African colonics. Herr von Hassell naturally 
does not relish the way in which German West Africa 
is spoken of by statesmen at ihc Cape. As for 
Mr. Rhodes’ letter saying that he would prevent the 
immigration of Boers into German West Africa, he 
characterises it as absurd. Mr. Rhodes’ position in the 
South-West African Company does not give him the 
power to do this, as there arc seven German and only 
three English directors. The desirability of building the- 
Central Railway in East Africa is urgedj because at present 
the Uganda Railway takes all the traffic from the northern, 
part of the German colony. Immigration into the various 
African possessions is still very slow. 

The Zukunft. 

Mr. Karl Jentsch contributes a very sensible article 
upon “German Politics the World Over.”«* He begins by 
discussing the Chinese question. He points out that China 
was a State long before Europe could boast of any such 
thing, and that in most things th^ Chinese are ahead 
of, at any rate, their nearest neighbours, the Russians. 
They have made a fruitful garden of their country, whilst 
the Russians have tuined to little account their fertile 
soil, and in fact in everything save in military matters 
they are ahead. They have been invaded, but have never 
attacked anyone, and the writer considers the jji-escnt 
attitude of the Powers to China one of the most abstnd 
possible. From a Gentian point of view he thinks that 
German trade will suffer, not gain, by the present 
hostilities, that the coal mines could have been ,peached 
by pacific measures, that to secure the compensation in 
Princes’ heads and taels which is demanded, they would 
have to conquer the wholte of China, and that a control 
by seven or eight great Powers, if it ever came, would be 
a thing to mock at. These things, he says, are self- 
evident, but what is not so clear is that this Chinese 
crisis demonstrates the determination of the Government 
to follow the English methods of expansion. 


CasselPs for January is a lightly readable magazine, 
with little in it that claims quotation. Miss G. M. Bacon 
describes the Power House at the Falls under the title 
“ Harnessing Niagara.” W. B. Robertson reveals the 
Secrets of Stage Warfare. The drum supplies the boom 
of a gun, the burning of lycopodium the flash of the “ red 
artillery,” the trundling of a box of loose old iron gives 
the sound of a galloping battery, the tramp of armed men 
is caused by two pairs^'of men marking time, one pair on 
the bare boards, the other on a box of cinders. The 
gradual opening and shutting of an intervening door 
produces the effect of the gradual advance and departure 
of the marching host. Mr. Whyte Edgar recalls famous 
novelists who have been M.P.’s. ; Mari^Belloc sketches 
living women sovereigns ; Mr. D. T. Tinnins supplies a 
reminder of the old-fashioned January in his tale of trains 
snowed up. 
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THE ART AND PHILOSOPHY OF LONGEVITY, 


I.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF LONGEVITY, 

By JHAN Finot. 

Whem lugubrious pessimists are discussing whether 
life is worth living, it is refreshing to come upon an 
author who is not only quite certain that life is worth 
living, but' believes that it is worth being indefinitely 
extended. The old vulgar 
joke that the answer to the 
question whether life is 
worth living depends en¬ 
tirely upon the liver, ex¬ 
presses the central truth of 
the controversy. That M. 

Finot, the author of this 
interesting and suggestive 
volume, “ The Philosophy 
of Longevity," should find 
life worth living, needs no 
explanation to those who 
know him, for surely in nil 
Paris there is no man so 
full of buoyant vivacity and 
eheerful sereni^' as the 
editor of La Uci’ue ties 
Levitcs, M. Finot, the 
philosopher of longevity, 

IS a man who, I hope for 
the sake of his fellow-men, 
will be able not only to 
preach, but to practise his 
philosophy ; for the longer 
he lives the better it will 
be for the gaiety and 
brightness of the world. 

M. Finot, whose book 
has created so much dis¬ 
cussion in Paris, and has 
led to so much interesting 
controversy, is still in the 
prime of his early youth, 
and yet he has behind him 
a remarkable career. Un¬ 
like many prodigies who 
distinguish themselves in 
boyhood and then lead a dull and uninteresting ex¬ 
istence for the rest of their days, M. Finot’s manhood has 
eclipsed even the bright promise of his youth. He is a 
native of Poland, where he‘distinguished himself by being 
the youngest lawyer ever qualified to practise in the courts. 
But he was not content with the opportunity for forensic 
distinction. His talents early led him to journalism, 
and it is a treat to hear him discourse concerning the 
difficulty of conducting a newspaper under the strict 
censorship which prevails in Russian Poland. After a 
time he found the restraint irksome, and his ambition led 
him to seek fresh fields for conquest in the capital of the 
Western World. Shortly after his arrival in Paris, he 
found the then proprietor of La Revue des Revues 

• PbfloKiphi^of LoDKvity.” By J«an Finot. Paris: Librairia 
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anxious to sell the magazine, which had been founded in 
imitation of the parent Review of Reviews, but which 
had not achieved the prosperity of its Kngli.sh namesake. 
As soon as M. Finot came into possession of his new 
property, he set to i^rk to build up an independent 
magazine, and with sumi success that, with the exception 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes, no Rcvie\%in France 

has anything approaching 
to its circulation or popu¬ 
larity, ‘ I.a Revue des Revues 
gradually emerged from 
being idinly a Review of 
Reviews to become an in¬ 
dependent Review in which 
the reviewing of reviews 
occupied a very subordin¬ 
ate position. It still pub¬ 
lishes reviews of French, 
and foreign magazines, and 
also collects the carica¬ 
tures of the month ; but 
with these two exceptions 
La Revue dcs Refutes is so 
entirely different frem its 
prototype that last year, 
somewhat to m> regret, 
M. Finot decided that he 
would change its name, 
a^d call it l,a Revue. To 
me, however, it will always 
be La Revue des Revues. 

I cherish the tradition - 
alas ! only a tradition— 
which links its fortunes 
together with those of the 
Reviews of REVtEW.s 
which appear in London, 
New York, and Melbourne. 
M. Finot, having in his sole 
and undisputed possession 
a flourishing literary organ, 
osscssed also of good 
ealth and ample means, 
with a delightful office in 
the Avenue de I’Opdra, and 
a charming wife, is well equipped for looking out upion 
existence wuth a cheery optimism impossible to those who 
h.ave experienced the storm and stress of an arduous 
struggle for existence. What he will yet achieve no one 
can say. He is a man of inexhaustible vitality and great 
journalisticSomeday I venture to hope that wc 
shal see him as the editor and proprietor of the leading 
French newspaper, and if he practises what he preaches 
in his book, and prolongs his existence for two hundred 
years, he has time enough before him in which to realise 
his ideals. 

But now having said so much concerning tlie author of 
this interesting and suggestive book, f will proceed to 
give some account of its cpqients. 

THE TERROR' OF DEATH. 

“ The Philosophy of Longevity ” might also be called 
“ The Philosophy of Immortality.” Life, says the 
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authcn*, is as indestrocttble. as' Nature' lierself. A 
living being is always a livitig being. “ The terror of 
death which poisons life is really an artifici.il sentiment. 
Originatiijg in thh fear of the unknown, nourished by 
1^'cnds and superstitions, by artists and writers, by- 
religions and their priests, the, product of ill-directed 
human thought ana of bad definitions too readily 
accepted . . , \his terror of death, which by a supreme 
irony actually shortens life, might .it least be weakened, 
if not destroyed. The conception of death becoming, as 
'it were, a new phase of life, and^the continuation of it 
in a form which we can understand, would be rich in 
consolation*.” 

And accordingly M. Finot sets himself to remove some 
part at least of the sting of death by preaching his 
doctrine of life in death and death in life. 

CENTENARIANS. 

In the first part of the book on the “Mysteries of 
liOngevity,” discussing the limits of life, the author cites 
a great number of instances, more or less well authenti¬ 
cated, of remarkably long-lived persons. Statistics and 
the conclusions of scientists seem to show that man is 
. one of the longest-lived of all animals, though he 
does not live nearly so long as it is manifest Nature 
intended him to do. Extreme old age has, howei-er, not 
yet found its historian, perhaps partly owing to the 
admitted difficulty of obtaining accurately verified infor¬ 
mation. “ Men,” M. Finot remarks, “who have reached 
the age of eighty years show as much coquetry in making 
out that they are older than they are, as women of forty 
in creating the impression that they are only thirty.” 
We may be as sceptical .-is we please about centenarians, 
although there is at present a person still living who was 
born one hundred and fifty years ago; but there is no doubt 
that the number of those who can be proved to have died 
at over one hundred years of age is steadily on the 
increase, and with modem scientific discoveries, better 
sanitary conditions, and greater general well-being, says 
this optimistic writer, their number will tend still further 
to increase. 

LIKE I.ENOTHENINO. 

We arc very fond of imagining that former generations 
lived longer than our own ; but m this, says M. Finot, we 
are quite wrong. Wherever statistics of longevity are 
available, the)' point to most reassuring conclusions as 
regards both the present and the future. Not only is the 
average age at whifch death occurs rising, but the number 
of deaths per thousand is diminishing, even in a country 
like France, whose vit.-il statistics afford so fruitful a 
theme for the lugubriously minded. M. Finot even 
asserts that infant mortality is diminishing; but on this 
point it Would be interesting to have the opinion of the 
author of “ Fdconditd.” 

Another popular and pessimistic notion which M. Finot 
delights to dispel, is that those whom the gods love die 
young—^assuming, that is, that those whofii the gods love 
are those whom they have most richly endowed '^ith 
genius—poetic, artistic, literary, or political. 

SEX AND IXINGEVITY. 

M. Finot is not the first to remark on the striking 
superiority of woman over man in the matter of longevity. 
In France there are ten women centenarians to one man. 
In Scotland and in London (i8^s) the proportion was i6 
to 5. From a variety of interesting figures the conclusion 
drawn is that “ once the hundred years are passed, the 
woman has five times^ as good a chance ot living as 
the man. But this peculiar feminine persistence 


4 M. Finot has no explanations ;.tt|^PHhr beyond those 
usually given, and too. familiar "to need recalling. 
The expression “weaker sex” as applied to women 
has, he opines, no raison d’etre. The woman has 
relatively more elements, of vitality than the man. “ In 
the animal world,” ho says, “ all that - is needed to 
increase the proportion of female births is to feed the 
mother well. By half-starying the caterpillars of moths 
and butterflies they become male. On the other hand, to 
have ewe lambi|»iit is only necessary to feed sheep well. 
The poorer the country, the greater the number of male 
births. If therefore,” M, Finot quaintly concludes,-. 
“ longevity is to be considered as a special blessing from 
Heaven, woman has in it some compensation for certain 
disabilities for which she nevenccases to reproach Dame. 
Nature.” Which is one wuy of looking at it. 

[good news for nonagenarians. 

Indeed M. Finot would tr>' to find consolation and 
compensation for all. Those who dread old age and its 
decrepitude may be relieved to know that, once they 
have attained the age of ninety, they will become stronger 
and more capable of resistance than they were before, 

“ like those rare trees which flowed again in autumn.” 
Toothless eld may even, if it is patient, become toothed 
again with a brand-new set of teeth which did not come 
from the dentist. 

There is apparently no more a royal road to longcvityr 
than to learning. All that M. Finot can say is that " to - 
live a very long time it is only nccess^rj'—not to die.”" 
This is the supreme philosophy of all theories of longevity. 
Like happiness, it falls to the lot of those who deserve it ," 
least. But it may be noted that moderation in th0 
expenditure of vital energy and a suitable diet.ary. sefem 
to be the necessary conditions of extreme old age. * 
Broadly speaking, the poor are more likely to attaia 
great age than the rich, and this chiefly because the ridf . 
eat too much—three times too much, say Professor Richef ' 
and Count Tolstoy. Beyond that, no general rule can be 
laid down. Centenarians arc found in all walks of life 
and in all ranks. Again, almost as many arc celibate as 
married. Centenarianism is, of course, largely dependent 
on heredity. Men between the ages of 25 and 40 are 
fathers of children with the greatest amount of virttl resist¬ 
ance, the children of fathers tmder 25 or over 40 frequently 
dying young ; while mothers between 20 and 25 are in 
the same categorj' as fathers between 25 and 40. 

Somehow or other we must manage very' badly, for we 
do not live more than from one half to a third as long as 
we ought to do. It is well proved that the length of life 
in the whole animal world is proportioned to the length of 
the period of adolescence. Those parents, therefore, who 
are so over-anxious for their children to grow up are 
realty cutting slices off the children’s lives. Childhood 
ma> indeed be artificially shortened, but .only at the 
expense of long life and vital force. 

Yet another consolation in this book of consolations is 
that to live long one need nut be ascetic. On the 
contrary, all moderate enjoyment of the gopd things of 
life tends to preserve chcemilncss, and therefore vitality. 

WHY tfVE PIE TOO .SOON. 

But why do we not all become centenarians ? M. Finot 
brushes aside the thousand-and-one reasons generally 
given, and gives another of his own—our constant dread 
of death. At a certain age man feels “ a kind of auto¬ 
suggestion of death. He thinks he is coming to his end, 
and swtains himself as much with the di%ad of death as 
with food. . . . The philosophical and healthful expecta¬ 
tion of the other life gives way before a nervous and' 
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cowardly fear.” Tfiipping about death tends to bring it. 
In battle those wh^tnost dread death perish first, alftl 
perish almost without exception. Centenarians, on the 
contrary, have been notoriously indifferent to death. 
Death disdained does not trouble you much. 

We shall never discover the fountain of Juventus, and 
the Paracelsus of the future is hardly more likely to 
succeed than the Paracelsus of the past; but M. Finot 
assures us that modern science has already opened, and 
is daily opening wider, the way by which ^pe may prolong 
^ life to an extent of which we now perhaps can hardly 

* ^eam. 

THE 4MMORTALITY OF THE BODY. 

“ The philosophy of Longevity ” is incontestably a 
healthy book, and the chnrgc of morbidity which we 
are so fond of levelling at the heads of the French 
could never be laid upon M. Finot. Yet he devotes a 
whole chapter to a subject usually avoided except by the 
most morbidly minded, that unwholesome minority who 
love to dwell on gruesome themes—a subject, too, from 
which most of us at some time of our lives have torn 
away our shrinking thoughts in horror—^the fate of the 
body after it has been^laid to its last rest. It is not the 
immortality of the soul that M. Finot would teach ; that 
he leaves to others. It is the immortality of the body, 
‘‘ the life in the coffin.” Very delicately docs he unveil 
, the secrets of the tomb. “ Rest m the grave is 
bur ,a delusion, like that of the dust to which our 
bodies are supposed to be reduced.” Our custom of 
- la.yihg flowers dh the graves of the dead shows 
our instinctive a^nd persistent belief in the immor- 
tjllity' of the body, a touching example of which the 
author i|nds in the cu^om of the ancients who used to 
. pour libations upon the graves and bring offerings of 
< food to lay upon the tombs of their dead. “ By grafting 
. uptm the modem consciousness a belief in the immortality 
" of the body beyond the tomb, our social and intellectual 

* conceptions will be greatly benefited. Adopt this dogma, 
make it penetrate the mind of our contemporaries, and 
the result will be one of those mural revolutions which 
would do more for the elevation of the soul of the living 
than the most popular moral treatises.” 

IF TPHE ECO niES, THE MOLECULES LIVE— 

“ The molecules of dead bodies,” M. Finot continues, 
are the same as those of living«bodies. And, after all, 
what is it that terrifies us in the presence of a corpse ? 
The thought of its changes, successive, inevitable, and 
almost always repulsive. But in these changes, which 
are summed up in that word which makes us recoil in 
horror—putrefaction—there is nothing of which to be 
afraid.” We cling to life, we shrink from death ; yet life 
and death always go hand in hand. If the thought of 
the death and dissolution of the body terrifies us, it is 
because we have missed its true signification. But what 
do I care what becomes of the molecules of the two- 
legged telephone which my soul uses for a few years and 
then lays aside .■* Their immortality does not interest me 
any more than the immortality of the parings of my 
finger-nails. 

—UNLESS THEY ARE CREMATED. 

While explaining how Nature does her work, even 
though her ways may be not our ways, M. Finot is led 
to talk of cremation. Of this, as the invention of pum, 
he altogether disapproves. Far from being a step for¬ 
ward, it seems to him a mischievous and unreasoni ng 
retrogression to tho prejudices of the past, brought about 
by the ignorant propaganda of persons who did not 
really understand the hygienic principles of which they 


rated, and thought they knew how to do Nature’s w'ork 
etter than Nature herself. The dangers often attributed 
to cemeteries are, says M. Finot, piWely imaginary; and 
his interesting arguments against erdtnation ^may be 
commended to the perusal of all who are inclined to 
fussiness and valetudinarianism. Earth to earth, is* 
M. Finot’s conclusion; Nature’s way is best. But by 
whatever means except cremation the dead arc disposed 
of, the life of the body continues. 

After reading these chapters, it may be granted that 
M. Finot has done what he intended to do. His con¬ 
ception of the life-in-deAh of the tomb may, for some of 
us at least, deprive death of some, of i^ terrors, 
I’crhaps even the time may come when it has no more 
terrors for us than “ the duality of day and night.” 
Night is the modification of day, as death is the modifica¬ 
tion of life. “ And the dying man, while commending 
his soul to God, will greet with one of his last smiles the 
mysterious virtues, the unknown joys, the wayfaring 
companions awaiting him in the life of the tombs.” ' 

WHY SHARPEN THE STING OF DEATH? 

Another chapter of this cheery book upon depressing 
subjects is devoted to proving the continuity of life -- “ a 
living being is always a living being.” Yet another 
discusses “ the supreme terror of our life.” Nothing is 
more natural, even M. Finot admits, than the dread 
inspired by death, the dread that he has Just been so 
vigorously combating, for, as he says, “ everything tends 
to make death fearful and feared—^religions and their 
prophets, moralists, priests, popular legends and super¬ 
stitions, literature, songs, the visions of scers, religious 
men and even sceptics. Indeed, all humanity since the 
dawn of thought seems to have engaged in the work of 
making death the most terrible sight on earth.” The 
belief in the immortality of the soiR M. Finot attributes to 
this fear of death, this recoil from absolute annihilation. 
Hamlet was not the only one whose will was puzzled by 
the dread of something after death, of the undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no traveller returns. 

“ Elect or ordinary souls all have in common the dread of 
that inevitable moment. Goncourt in his journal asserts that 
the idea of death poisoned Daudet's life, and that Zola, in spite - 
of his philosophic mind and rare courage, trembled before the 
obsessing fear of death, which caused him nightmares and 
sleeplessness. E. de Goncourt for his part told me that if he 
could banish the idea of death from his consciousness, his life 
would be relieved of a great burden. Once at a historic 
gathering at Victor Hugo'^ house, all the illustrious guests, 
being questioned as to their conception of death, frankly avowed 
the terror and sadness with which it continually inspired them.” 

And yet what trouble does not man make for himself! 
For the dreaded end, when it comes at last, far from 
being painful is nearly always painless. There is neither 
logical nor scientific basis for this fear of death. The 
true conception of death is that of a gently releasing 
angel, not of a merciless and cruel spectre. 

, ARTIFICIALLY MANUFACTURED MEN. 

But the most curious and original part of this book is 
that which discusses “life as an artificial creation.” 
From the time of Prometheus, and perhaps long before, 
men have tried to steal from the gods some portion of 
their celestial fire. The old books of »iysticism and 
occultism, of which M. Finot seems to have been unearth¬ 
ing a considerable number, have extraordinary accounts 
of man’s attempts to imitate the Creator. In the time of 
Paracelsus there were men who boasted to hare seen 
other men, the work of men’s hands—homuncules. The 
occult writings of that time are full of allusions to a 
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miraculous m.-in. Count Kueflstein, of course reputed to 
have bartered away his soul to the devil, who, with his 
factotum -a kind of*«crvant and private secretary in one 
—travelled Euripe from end to end learning all that was 
to be learnt of occult sciences. Some abbd, an occultist of 
“■ rei)Ute,was persuaded to teach the Count the art of making 
h'omuncules, and the private-secretary-factotum (who with 
his hair standing on end appears to have witnessed the 
process) has left us full details of how these homuncules 
were produced. It seems to have taken about five weeks, 
working night and day, for the three worthies to bring 
them into existence—ten of thdin—a king, a queen, an 
|irchitect,ta monk, a miner, a nun, a seraphim, a cherubim, 
a blue spirit, and a red s[>irit ; and then they were, with 
one exception, such destestablc .sprites that the wonder is 
their creators did not at once wring all their little necks. 
They seemed to have none of the virtues of mankind, but 
, a double quantity nf the vices instead. And this in spite 
of the abbd having blessed them all as they came into the 
world ! Fortunately they never grew bigger than sprats, 
else there is no knowing what would have been done 
with them. An attempt was also made to create an 
admiral, but it only resulted in the production of a miser¬ 
able leech—not quite the same thing. These vicious 
little wretches were exhibited, so says the account, in 
many towns in Europe, and if so, must have been seen 
by thousands of persons, one of whom probably ex¬ 
pressed an unbiassed opinion when he called them 
“ frightful toads," whereupon their offended creator with¬ 
drew them from circulation. Fortunately they all died, 
one after another, and the world was plagued with them 
no longer. 

THK COMINU HOMUNCUJ.K. 

But M. Finot, who is^^ of course, not credulous enough 
to believe such tales as this, argues nevertheless that we 
need not be discouraged by anything or from anything, 
not even from the creation of homuncules. we now 
know that all living beings may be reduced to lour simple 
elements, with small proportions of other materials, and 
that these arc the only elements which nature uses to 
create eveiy substance, animal or vegetable. By com¬ 
bining these four simple bodies the scientist Bcrthclot has 
managed to create various organic conqiountls ; and in 
the modern laboratory albumen is made which is in every 
way like living albumen, except that the chemically pre¬ 
pared product has not the same activity as protoplasm. 
“Shall we ever contrive to bridge over the gap?” M. 
Finot asks. And this modern Paracelsus dares to think 
we may. From simple to compound—up and up, till we 
reach the finished human product! 

Doubtless we shall have our own ideas as to how the 
new man and woman of the inconceivable future are to 
be constituted. We could all suggest many improve¬ 
ments which could be advantageously effected—^in our 
fellows. Think of all the boundless possibilities opened 
up for the progress and development of*the human race ! 
“ They muU not be like us,” says M. Finot, “ an<> that 
alone is a great thing. . . . 'I’hcy will not have our 
vices, nor, above all, our virtues, which is very consoling 
for pessimists. . . . Their mental condition, altogether 
different from that engendered by our prejudices, will 
perhaps allow t^tem to penetrate those mysteries of the 
world beyond, which have’ caused humanity the 
sacrifice of so many ingenious minds! ” And as a 
last supreme consolation this consoler adds that 
humanity “may’even come to be divided into monkey- 
men and homuncules,’' the ideal of the day after to¬ 
morrow. 


ir.—THE prolongati#n of life. 

* By Dr. Dudgeon. 

It is curious that at the time when M. Finot was 
preaching his philosophy of longevity in Paris, an English 
octogenarian physician, who has practised sufficient of 
that philosophy to prolong his existence far beyond the 
three-score years and ten, should have published another 
book dealing with the Prolongation of Life. Dr. Dudgeon 
deals with the subject from the more practical point of 
view of an experienced physician, and, without indulging 
in speculations as to the prolongation of life beyond 9. 
century, advises his fellow-men as to how best they caii 
secure health and happiness until they are well on to the 
eighties. 

In one respect, at any raCe, M. Finot’s English rival 
runs him hard, for while the philosopher of longevity is 
still a young man, twice forty winters have besieged Dr. 
Dudgeon’s brow. He can therefore say—^what M. Finot 
cannot say— crede experto. But one of the most striking 
things about the doctor’s book is that it bears no trace of 
being written by an old, even a verj' old, man. Its style 
is singularly fresh, clear, vigorous, and direct; and in 
common with M. Finot’s book, it has one great quality-j- 
cheerfulness. Throughout it is distinctly a cheering and 
not a depressing book, and it is also sometimes an 
exceedingly humorous one. Indeed, it might be wondered- 
whether in writing his famous tirade against “ Beards,” 
Dr. Dudgeon quite knew how funny he was. At any rate, 
the chapter is to be recommended to ^nyone who wants 
to be genuinely amused. 

The doctor not unnaturally approaches his subject 
rather from the practical than ftom the idealistic stand¬ 
point. “ My object in this work,” he says, “ is to show 
how the faculties and essential functions of the body can 
best be preserved so as to make life, even in its most 
advanced stages, worth living,” The conception of his 
book is, it is true, far less original than that of M. Finot’s 
work ; but few will dispute with the doctor when he opines 
that it may be found that ho has considered the matter 
from a ditferent standpoint from that usuallj’ adopted, 
“and the experience of an octogenarian physician still 
• engaged in practice ” undoubtedly is not without “ a 
certain v;iluc.” • 

The doctor doubts whether old age in itself is so much 
to be desired. The old man, he remarks, but without 
cynicism or bitterness, is apt to fall a little behind these 
fast-moving times :— 

■ Though he may not feel very old, and may think himself quite 
as fit a.s ever he was lu conduct a hiisincss, lead an army, cut for 
stone, nr take command of the Channel Fleet, he is painfully 
aware that others do not estimate his powers so highly —think it 
is high time he retired from affairs, and rather resent his con¬ 
tinued presence among his juniors. Hut as an old man is 
Seldom so obliging as to deport this life when others think he. 
has liver] long enough, he naturally wishes his declining years 
may he pleasantly spent. This he can best do by adopting 
measures to maintain some of the vigour of manhood, and 
engaging in some work that shall keep his mind interested. 

This, indeed, is one of the doctor’s strongest points. 
Whoever wishes to live to be old, must not be idle either 
in mind or body, • 

Another point about this book which cannot fail to 
strike every one, is that it often runs directly contrary to 
the orthodox accepted beliefs on the subject of health. 
Dr. Dudgeon, indeed, seems to take a malicious pleast^c 
is knocking some reverend old stagers on the head. He 
might have had more respect for theii' grey hairs. For 
instance, we have most of us had the advantages of wool 
clothing dinned into our ears until perhaps we felt inclined 
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never to wear a stitch'bf wool again. You had much better 
wear linen or cotton, says Dr. Dudgeon. Our valetudin¬ 
arian .lit^nds will make large eyes indeed at this. Again, 
many of us think a little pastry is occasionally very nice, 
and are quite convinced it does us no harm, only our 
doctors insist that it is so very unwholesome. Nonsense, 
says Dr. Dudgeon ; eat pastier if you like it and it suits 
you. Indeed, what chiefly diflerentiates this book from 
the ordinary books on health is that Dr. Dudgeon’s eighty- 
years have made him much less dogmatic than most 
people who, with less reason, have laid down the law on 
the subject of longevity. In other words, the boefk is 
written with a vsut deal more common sense than ninety- 
nine out of every hundred similar works. 

But unorthodox as Dr. yudgeon is in many respects, 
he is thoroughly orthodox m one—that we nearly all of 
us eat far too much and too often. Again, it is astonish¬ 
ing to he told that it would be better for us to eat more of 
the unwholesome but nice sweets and less of the whole¬ 
some and nasty sajt; but so we are told by Dr. Dudgeon. 
Moderation, moderation, is his great doctrine, after that 
of work ; and in this his conclusions agree with those 
arrived at by M. Finot after furnishing his numerous and 
interesting statistics m longevity. Wine and all forms of 
alcohol the doctor condemns as poisons when used habitu¬ 
ally ; but on tobacco smokers he is not unduly severe. 

In the chapter on exercise he has some remarks to 
make which are interesting in the present state of affairs. 
In spite of the thousands who flock to see, but, as we are 
reminded, not to lirice part in football and cricket matches, 
he doubts whether “ the present generation contains a 
greater proportion of strong and capable young men than 
the previous gencratioR did.” Witness the “general air 
of weariness and depression in the great majority of 
those who shamble along the streets of our towns ” :— 

The war we have been currying on in South Africa affords 
melancholy proof of the inferior quility, as regards health and 
stamina, of the soldiers who have Ix-cn fighting our battles with 
leonine courage, but with physical unfitness, sadly contrasted 
with the vigour and endurance of their numerically inferior 
enemies. . . .' With equal numbers 1 doubt if our military 
science would have compensated for the inferior stamina and 
defective physique of our soldiers. While our men succumbed • 
in thousamUs to the hardships and privations to which they were 
exposed, the hardy Uoers, accustomed to outdoor life and inured 
to fatigue, seem to have esca|>ed the ^ckness that decimated our 
ranks, though they were exjiosed to the same, or even greater, 
hardships than our troops. 

In the epilogue to this brief, bright and witty book 
Dr. Dudgeon concludes that :— 

On the whole, the closing years of a long life may not be 
unhappy—indeed, may te more serenely happy than were the 
years of storm and stress of youth and manhood. We may, 
though from beyond the Tweeti, be .able to appreciate a joke 
(even an Knglish one) without requiring a surgical operation to 
get it into our heads. And when death comes, if it he the 
painless extinction of life that gcner.ally comes to healthy old 
age, it will have no terrors to the man who can truthfully say : 
iuutilis.vixi I 

The most interesting article in the January Royal is 
Mr. Hector Grainger’s account of i‘ The Changes of a 
Century.” We have grown much more convenient and 
probably also much more sanitary, but certainly much 
less picturesque. Another article ftill of ingenious 
calculation 'is on “The Year’s Work”—giving what 
wRuld probably be the giant total of the year’s work dope 
by a number of typical selected workers. We are most 
compassionate for the MSS. reader, who reads 80 MSS. 
a day—24,000 a year. 


“LEST WE FORGET.” 

The Review of Revif.ws Annual. 

I AM glad to find from many leUersffroip correspondents 
in England and on the Continent, that the ♦pleasure 
which I experienced in writing my Annual, “ Lest we* 
Forget,” has been shared by many readers whose judg¬ 
ment I most highly value. It was an arduous task, to 
compress into such a short space a survey of the history 
of a century, so much crowded with incident, so 
momentous in its influence on the destinies of mankind 
as that which closed on the 31st of December., While I 
am painfully conscious of its many imperfections, on thi 
whole 1 have been pleasantly surprised by the generous 
and enthusiastic appreciation which it has called forth 
from many quarters. One correspondent, who is univers¬ 
ally rcgardeil as one of the most eminent critics among 
modern men of letters, w-rites me :— 

“ 1 have read your survey of the century with lively interest 
and much admiration for its union of compression with large 
atmosphere and well-spread wings.’’ 

Mr. John Burns, while writing warmly in praise of the 
summary of the century’s history, points out an obvious 
omission in my failure to refer to the creation of the 
London County Council. He writes :— 

“ You have done very well indeeti, hul you avoid all reference 
to the Ixmdon County Council. The I.ondon County Council 
is one of the grc.atest facts of the century, and if nol curtailed or 
suppressed ought to he one of the brightest features of the coming 
century.” 

Some of the portraits were curiously misplaced; by 
some blunder the portrait of Friodrich Karl was substi¬ 
tuted for that of the Emperor Frederick. These errors, 
inseparable from the haste with which the Annual was 
produced, can be fortunately rectified in a subsequent 
edition. 

More serious is the criticism of a Bishop of the Church 
of England, who writes to me :— 

“ I naturally lurned at once to your summary of the religious 
movement of the century. You seem to me to describe justly 
man’s mission, but you omit to notice the only power by which 
he can fulfil it. To the words ‘ Be a Christ ’ (I John 2, 20) we 
must add ‘ IiiChrist.’ So, so only, the call is fulfilled.” 

This criticism, I am Afraid, is just, and reminds me of 
a conversation that Canon Liddon and I had in bygone 
days, when our Monday afternoon stroll along the 
Embankment used to be one of the treats which 1 enjoyed. 

1 had been telling him of my visit to Miss Fowler, the 
phrenologist at Ludgate Circus. He was very much 
interested, especially in a remark ma,de by Mi.ss Fowler 
(who was a total stranger to me at the time), after feeling 
my head, that 4 would be inevitable for me ahv.iys to 
approach every problem from the human rather than 
from the divine side. “ I do not say,” she said, “ that 
you do not believe in God, but you will frame your con¬ 
ception of God from yoXir intense syinpatliy with the 
needs of man.” I had almost forgotten the remark, and 
was expounding with customary vehemenre my ideal of 
the Church, and the essential soul (R the Christian 
religion, when Canon Liddon, who had been listening 
very quietly, said, in reply to a question as to how that 
conception struck -him, “ It reminds me,” he quietly 
replied, w-ith a smile, “of what the phrenologist said 
to you.” 
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WAR UNDER A MICROSCOPE. 

Some Soldier Autobiographies. 

The .Rev* W. H. Fi I'CHETT has rescued from the 
oblivion of the great public libraries, in which so many 
admirable books are buried, four of the most graphic and 
stirring pictures of war at th» b^-'giniiing of the century 
that have ever been published. To the orthodox 
j^istorian,*'as Mr, Fitchett points out, a battle is as 
completely drained of human emotion as a chemical 
formula.’ And yet it is in the tierce clash of battle that 
the lowest and the sublimest passions of which mortal man 
is capable are aroused. Mr. Fitchett has an eagle eye 
' for picturesciuc 'iricidents and for scenes which stir the 
human emotions. In the four soldier .Hutobiographics 
which he has edited in his latest book entitled “ Welling¬ 
ton’s Men” (Smith, Elder, 6s.), he h.as found pictures, 
palpitating with human life, seen through living, human 
eyes, of the great battles of the Peninsular and Waterloo 
campaigns. Stripping these descriptions of the tedious 
details in which they are buried, Mr. Fitchett has com¬ 
piled a narrative which makes his reader’s heart throb 
faster, and almost makes him hold his breath as he secs, 
through these soldier-penmen’s eyes, the onward rush of 
thousands of horsemen upon the thin lines of the British 
squares at Waterloo, or the deadly hand-to-hand fighting 
in the breaches of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos. 

FOUR TYPICAL SOLDIERS. 

The four soldier writers—Captain Kincaid, “ Rifle¬ 
man ” Harris, Captain Mercer, of the Artillery, and Anton, 
of the Royal Highlanders—^were all good fighters, and 
linked knowledge with literary expression. Kincaid led 
a forlorn hope up the breaches of Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
has left a vivid account of the hardships of a soldier’s life 
in the Peninsula. Harris was one of .ae unconquerable, 
much-enduring rearguard in Moore’s retreat to Corunna, 
and his pictures of the miseries of that march may be 
compared for vividness with those of Sergeant Bourgoyne’s 
ghastly story of the retreat from Moscow. Anton shared 
m the wild fighting around Toulouse, and gives an 
interesting sketch of the sufferings of soldiers’ wives who 
followed their husbands to the wars. Cupfain Mercer 
fought his battery at Waterloo until out of 200 fine horses 
in his troop 140 lay dead or dyiifg, and his story of that 
great battle is the best that there is to be found in English 
literature. 

WAR A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

War at the beginning of the century was much more 
picturesque and human than at its close. Khaki has 
robbed war of the rainbow-hued garments in which it 
was wont to deck itself. 

“ Brown Bess ” was short of range, and*' the fighting lines 
came so near each other that each man could see his foeflian’s 
face, and hear his shout at oath. War appealed to every 
sense. It filler! the eyes. It registered itself in drifting conti¬ 
nents of smoke. It deafened the car with blast of cannon and 
clash of steel. 

Captain Mcrqpr records a typical instance of how war 
was fought in the days of our grandfathers. In order to 
restrain his men from replying to the French fire at 
Waterloo, he rode back and forth in front of his batle^. 
The French sharpshooter.s were within speaking dis¬ 
tance.;— 

- This quieted my men; hut a t dl, blue gentleman, seeing me 


thus date them, immediately made a target of me, and com¬ 
menced a -very deliberate practice to show us what very liad 
shots they were and verify the old artillery proverb, “The 
nearer tlie target, the safer you are.” One fellow certainly 
made me flinch, but it was a miss ; so I sliook my finger at him 
and callc^ him coquin, etc. The rogue grinned as he reloaded 
and tagain Uxik aim. I certainty felt rather foolish at that 
moment, but was a.shamed after such bravado to let him see it, 
and therefore continued my promenade. _ As if to prolong my 
torment, he was a terrible time about it.' To me it seem^ an, 
age. Whenever I turned, the'muzzle of his infernal otrbine 
still followetl me. At length Ijang it went, and whiz came the 
ball close to the back of my neck, and at the same instant down 
tlropped the leading driver of one of my guns. 

VANISHED INCIDENTS OF WARFARE. 

Smoke, too, that pall which shrouded the battlefield of 
the Napoleonic period, has vanished at the command of 
science. A soldier knew no mort^ what was happening 
around him than the dead which had fallen by his side. 

“ Rifleman ” Harris, describing the fighting at Vimicra, 
says :— 

I myself was very soon so hotly engaged, loading and firing 
away, envelojwd in the smoke I created, and the cloud which 
hung about me from the continueil fire of my comrades, that I 
could see nothing for a few minutes but the'rcd flash iif my invn 
piece amongst the vapours clinging to my very clothes. 

The British soldier was not qythout a rough chivalry 
which, however, did not restrain him from rifling a dead 
Frenchman’s jacket or stripping the clothes from a corpse.- 
Kincaid, who had a grim sense of humour, remarked, “ I 
was grieved to think that the souls of deceased warriors 
should be so selfish as to take to flight in their regimentals, 
for I never saw one with a rag on after battle.” 

AT CLOSE RANGE. 

The culminating point of all these soldier narratives is 
.Waterloo. They each describe what they saw with their 
own eyes, looking neither to the right nor to the left, but 
straight before them. Yet this fouifold story of the great 
battle bites itself into ,thc memory of the reader and ■ 
cannot be erased. The fascination of personal human 
interest is in each line. 1 have only space for three brief 
qtiotations, but these will suffice to show what war looked 
like to the victims of Wellington who had found death 
on a score of battlefields. Anton, the Lowland Scot, who 
had Joined a Highland regiment, was in the thick of the 
fight at Quatre Bras. This is his description of the way 
in which a British square shattered a charge of French 
cuirassiers. They were dashing full on two of its 
faces :— 

A moment's pause ensued ; it was ihc pause of death. General 
Pack was on the right angle of the front face of the square, and 
he lifted his hat towards the French officer, as he was wont to 
do when returning a salute. I su]>pose our assailants coastrued 
our forbearance as an indication of surrendering ; a false idea j 
not a blow had been struck, nor a musket levelled ; but when 
the general raised his hat, a most destructive fire was opened j 
riders, «ased in heavy armour, fell tumbling from their horses ; 
the horses reared",’plunged and fell on the dismounted riders 
steel helmets and cuirasses rang against unsheathed sabres, 
as they fell to the ground; shrieks and groans of mdh,., 
thfi neighing of horses and the discharge* of musketry, rent 
the air, as men and horses mixed together in one heap of indis¬ 
criminate slaughter. Those who were able to fly fled towards 
a wood on our right, whence they liad issued to the attack. 
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Some Notable Books of the Mon A. 


A DUEL BETWEEN GUNS AND CAVALRY. ^ 

The grimmest passage in the whole volume is that in 
which Captain Mercer tells how G battery swept into 
utter rout and annihilation the serried ranks of the 
French cavalry, which advanced to the destruction of 
the hollow squares upon the hillcrest of Waterloo. The 
first charge had been hurled back, but the French once 
more advanced to the attack :— 

On they ■ came in compact squ'idrons, one behind the other, 
so numerous that those of the rear were still below 
the brow • when the head of the column was but at 
some sixty or sevgnty yards from our guns. Their pace was 
a slow but steady trot. None of your furious galloping charges 
this, but a deliberate advance at a deliberate pace, as of men 
resolved to carry their point, fl’lujy moved in profound silence, 
and the only sound that could be heard from them amidst the 
incessant row of battle was the low thunder-like reverberation of 
the ground beneath the simultaneous tread of so many horses. 
On our part was equal deliberation, livery man stood steadily 
at his post, the guns ready, loaded with a round shot first .and a 
case over it; the tulles were in the vents ; the port fires glared 
and spluttered behind the wheels; and my word alone was 
wanting to hurl destruction on that goodly show' of gallant men 
and noble horses. I d^ayefl this, for experience had given me 
confidence. The Brunswickets partook of this feeling, and 
with their squares—much reduced in lutint of size—well closed, 
stood firmly with arms at the recover, and eyes fixed on us, rea<ly 
to commence their fire with our first discharge. The column was 
led on this time by an officer in rich uniform, his breast covereri 
with decorations, whose earnest gesticulations w<fre strangely 
contra.stcd with th^ solemn demeanour of those to whom they 
were addressed. I thus allowed them to advance unmolested 
until the head of the column might have been alxjut fifty or sixty 
yards from us and then gaVe the w >rd, “ Fire ! ” The effect was 
terrible, nearly the whole of the leading rank fell at once ; and 
the round shot penetrating the column, carried confusion through¬ 
out its extent. 

ON THE MORROW (JF VICTORY. 

Fighting at such close quarters was nothing short of 
slaughter. “ I had never yet heard of a battle in which 
everybody was killed ; but this seemed likely to be an 
exception,” Kincaid, who fought with the Rifle Brigade, 
records. He says :— 

The fieldaof battle next morning presented a frightful scene of 
carnage; it seemed as if the world had tumbled to pieces and 
three-quarters of everything deslroyefl in the world. The ground 
running parallel to the front of wh^re we had stood was so 
thickly strew'ed with fallen men and horses, that it was difficult 
to step clear of their bodies, many of the former still alive and 
imploring assistance, wliich it was not in our power to bestow. 
The usual salutation on meeting an acquaintance of another 
regiment after an action was to ask who.had been hit ? but on 
this occasion it was “ Who’s alive ? " 

Mr. Fitchett, by his careful editing of these long- 
forgotten volumes, enables us to see Wellington’s cam¬ 
paigns with the eyes of the men in the ranks. In this 
book we have war placed under a microscope ; we live 
in the ranks, share the hardships, suffer the privations, 
listen to the rude jokes and coarse oaths, feel the excite¬ 
ment of the charge, the depression of the retreat, and, in 
short, live the life of the men who by their endurance 
and stubborn courage saved Europp from Napoleonic 
despotism. 


The principal feature in the January ySung Woman is 
the paper on Women who Fail, wherem Miss Friederichs 
deals very faithfelly with would-be literary ladies whtf) 
think their sex an<f their, excuses will exempt them from 
the elementary duties of punctuality, regularity and hard 
work. 


' A TALE.OP AFGHAN LIFE. 

No book that has yet been pifelished contains so 
intimate and complete a picture of A^han life as that 
which Dr. Lilias Hamilton gives us in her story, “A 
Vizier’s Daughter” (Murray, 6s.). Nothing is more* 
difficult than for a writer to enable a stranger to look at 
life from the standpoint of the inhabitants* of a foreign 
country. This is, however, what Dr. Hamilton has suc¬ 
ceeded in doing. As we read her book we live for the 
time being in thiit mognUanous tract of country Which 
divides the Asiatic possessions of Britain and Russia. 
The restless, w;irring life of the tribesmen, tlft constaiM 
intrigues of the officials, the unhappy, joyless existence of 
the people, arc all set before us with the vividness of the 
kinctoscopc. Dr. Hamilton has torh a leaf out of the 
nation’s book of life. No .one is better qualified to inter¬ 
pret Afghan life to the British public. "For several years 
Dr. Hamilton was Court Physician to the Amir. She 
lived at the very centre of government in a state which 
probably presents the most perfect example of paternal 
rule which exists to-day. She lived the life of the people, 
she doctored them, and came to understand them as 
probably no European has done before. H er experience.s 
in the Afghan capital would make one of the most inter¬ 
esting books of modern travel. But we fear that as long 
as Abdur Rahman lives Dr. Hamilton will refrain from 
lifting the veil which shrouds the inner life of Cabui from 
Western eyes. 

Dr. Hamilton has preferred to give her impressions of 
Afghanistan and Afghan life in the form of a story. It • 
is, however, a true story. All the characters arc modelled 
on living men and women whom Dr. Hamilton knew inti¬ 
mately when she lived in their country. All the incidents 
recorded actually occurred, with tjic exception of those in 
the few concluding chapters. Gul Begum, whose life- 
story is the personal link which connects all the char¬ 
acters in the book, is the Vizier’s daughter. She is a 
fine character, finely drawn. The child of the chieftain 
of a hill tribe, she falls a victim to the feud which rages 
between her people and the Afghan Government. .She 
becomes a slave, and her experiences are a terrible 
example of the lot of an Afghan woman. She finally 
enters the household of the Amir’s chief secretary. Dr. 
Hamilton’s account of life in Cabui is written from 
intimate personal knowledge. Speaking of the power the 
Amir exercises over his countrymen, she says 

lie is gentle and syinpatlietic as a- woman amidst the fury of 
a nature stronger and fiercer than must men’s. And therein lies 
the charm which binds men to him. In a storm of passion that 
seems unrcstrainable, boundless, he will lay his hand soothingly 
on a wound or aching head, or turn and comfort a little 
frightened child, the furrows on his thundery brow all .smoothed 
out, the fire in his eye;, subdued, his set jaw relaxed, a smile 
upon his lips. 

The human interest of the tale centres in Gul Begum 
and her sclf-saci*ficing, unrequited love for the Cliicf 
Secrefary. It is a sad and joyless story brightened by 
the girl’s devotion and fidelity, which, however, lends a 
still deeper pathos to her qntimely death. 


The Girl’s Realm. • 

The January Girfs Realm, containing the series on 
“ How I Began,” also contains an interview with Miss 
Clara Butt, the well-known singer. Another curious little 
paper is on “ Hand Shadows ”; and there is also a 
^ seasonable ” paper on fancy dress. 
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^HE Review of I^eviews. 


' LESSONS FROM THE INDIAN FAMINE. 

Mr. Vaughan Nash travelled last year through all 
thi' districts in Inclia which were devastated by famine 
and ravaged by cholera. What he saw he described in 
letters to the “ Manchester GOardian.” These letters 
have now been published in volume form under the title 
of “The Gyeat Famine” (Loiigmans 6s.). Mr. Nash’s 
Ijook is not only a picture by a thoughtful observer of 
famine-stricken India, but also sums up the lessons 
which may be learnt from the terrible affliction which 
has desolated half of our great dependency. Mr. Nash 
pays a warm tribute to the heroic labours of English and 
native offlcials in their arduous combat with the water, 
Tood, and fodder Limine followed by riie cholera. The 
story of their efforts to save the people, he says, would 
make a chapter of English history worth the reading if 
ever it were written. He also bears eloquent testimony 
to the silent suffering of the ndtjves. 

WAN'rEI>--A PROGRESSIVE WATER POLICY. 

Mr. Nash does not believe that the best use is made of 
t’iw> immense amount of free labour which a famine places 
at the disposal of the Government. A famine should be 
utilised to prevent the occurrence of future famines. But 
in many of the famine districts the breaking of stones 
liris been a more popular form of employment than 
the digging of wells and the storage of water. 
If a progressive water policy were adopted there 
would be irrigation schemes in readiness for famine 
labour when famine comes. But, as it is, scores of 
paper schemes get themselves outlined in earth, and 
then have to wait till the next famine compels the 
Government to find work for the starving and destitute. 
A great deal more too might be done in restricting the 
area liable to the visitation of famine by the multiplica¬ 
tion of wells. With enough wells vast tracts of famine- 
stricken country could be made to blossom like the rose. 
In spite of the famine there has been grain enough and 
to .spare in India. There has also been sufficient fodder 
lo have saved the catrie, which are the most valuable 
possessions of the natives. But it has been found to be 


impossible to bring the grain to the starving people and 
the fodder to the dying cattle. 

THE BLOODSnjCKER OF INDIA. 

Irrigation, the digging of wells, and greater facilities of 
communication are preventive measures which may 
mitigate the severity of famine. But Mr. Nash contends 
that if famine is to be seriously grappled with, it will be 
necessarj’ to go to the root of the evil. There are other 
causes of famine besides the failure of the rains. The 
inflexible tribute system and the money-lender are the 
upper and nether millstone with which we are grinding 
the Indian native. In order to comply with the demands 
of an iron law of a fixed tribute, the native is compelled 
in bad years to borrow of the money-lender. We have 
thus made the money-lender, once the village servant, into 
the village master, Mr. Nash declares. W’e have turned 
him from a useful agent into a bloodsucker. The money¬ 
lender has at his back the whole of the British judicial 
machinery. Large tracts of land arc being alienated to 
him. It must be admitted, Mr. Nash says, that with the 
best intentions we have boggled badly :— 

fn the name of liberty we have made the individual a bond- 
slave ; and we have destroyed the corporate life—that seemingly 
imperishable thing which the bloody tumults of Mogul ami 
Mahratla left untouched, and which neither famine nor pestilence 
disturbetl. Nor does it mend matters that our intentions were 
excellent. The pity of it is that though the fatal mistake uais 
years iigo discovered, the governors of India, instead of iucing it, 
hax'o allowetl the cultivator and the village to waste to death, 
drawing wh.it comfort they can from the thought that one day, 
somehow, the occidental process is Certain to bring its 
compensitions. 

Happily there arc signs that this apathetic laxity in face 
of a serious problem is coming lo an end. The Punjiib 
Alienation Bill, which onlj' allows a creditor a fifteen 
years’ enjoyment of mortgaged property, .seems to indicate 
a determination on the part of the Government to go 
to the root of the matter. Mr. Nash also counts among 
the encouraging signs of the present day the very liigh 
and widespread-hope which Lord Cur/on’s administration 
is exciting amongst all classes in India. 



Paoiine ud Plague, X897. 
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“THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH.” 

By I. Zangwill. 

Mr. Zangwill has written an extremely clever 
political novel. “ The Mantle of Elijah ” {Heinemann, 
6 s.) is a model of what a political novel should be and 
what so few arc. The average novel which takes current 
events as its theme has nothing but its politics to 
recommend it to public attention. The writer is usually 
too keen a politician to take much pains to deck out his 
dissertation in the trappings of Hetion. A certain amount 
of fictional clothing is, of course, imperative to cover the 
nakedness of the theme, but the garments have no 
intrinsic v^lue. * Mr. Zangwill is too clever an author to 
fall into this error. His latest story will be read with 
interest by many who never glance at the columns of a 
newspaper with any desire to le.irn the political significance 
of passing events. It is a clever book, full of sparkling 
epigrams, and is certainly one of the most readable novels 
that have been publishea during the year. 

The atmosphere which pervades the book from cover 
to cover is that of the last twenty years of English 
history. Mr. Zangwill has chosen to ante-date his story 
by forty or fifty yecirs. The device is so transparent 
that it will not impo.se upon even the dullest reader. 
Mr. Zangwill has worked out in his storj’ the declining 
fortunes of the Manchester School and the rise of 
Imperial sentiment which have been the two distinctive 
features of our epoch. The Elijah of the tale is Thomas 
Marchmont, a statesman of the Manchester or Little 
England School.* He is a noble but pathetic figure. 
His soul was “ of the old eternal pattern which seeks the 
Kingdom of God,” ljut his colouring was according 
to the early Victorian epoch. His mind was English, 
practical, concrete, solid. His first thought was 
for England, but an England at peace, clean, con¬ 
tented, sober and happy. Marchmont believed that 
the kingdom of heaven might be established here 
upon earth by Free Trade, Free Speech, Free Meals, 
and Free Education. He is opposed to all wars. 
He resigns his place in the Cabinet rather than be a 
party to sending out troops to Novabarba“to backup 
the exactions of private speculators who are often not. 
even Englishmen.” He struggles heroically against the 
rising tide of heresies which he sees is threatening to 
swamp the people. But it is in vain. He is but a straw 
in the current. Marchmont and the majority of the 
people of England part company, and the gulf between 
them quickly becomes unbridgeable. 

The pathos of this battle with what he considers to be 
a popular delusion leading to certain destruction is 
heightened by the domestic life of the fallen statesman. 
His wife is utterly out of sympathy with her husband’s 
aims and ideas, his eldest son almost breaks his heart by 
entering the army, and he finds consolation alone in the 
sympathy of his daughter Allegra. She is the feminine 
counterpart of Marchmont, and destined as inevitably to 
disappointment and heart-break. In her case it assumes 
a more feminine form and a more tragic. She is a 
fine character. Mr. Zangwill pictures with a master hand 
the clash of the ideal in her nature with the cruel realities 
of the world. Mr. Zangwill has filled his story with 
almost as many characters as Dickens crowded his pages. 
Among the minor figures which fill in the background are 
many which add life and gaiety to the story. Fizzy, 
and the old duchess with their brilliant epigrams 
are admirable. • 

Mr. Zangwill ^as drawn from many sources the 
qualities with which he has endowed Marchmont, the 
incarnation of the school of Cobden and Bright. In 


Mr. Broser, the embodiment of the spirit of Imperialism, 
he had found ample materi.al ready to his hand itx the 
career and character of the Colonial Secretary'. Broser 
begins his political life as the ardent acmerent of 
Marchmont. He is a Radical of the Radicals. H^ 
marries Allegra, who se:js in him the Elisha upon whose 
shouldcr§ her father’s mantle will fall. Broser. however, 
is ambitious. He is a man of great force fif chiltacter, a 
man to command, not a man to obey. Gradually he 
becomes the mouthpiece of all that Marchmont had 
fought against so strenuously, and all that he regarded as 
most mischievous :— 

His was the voice of the new England : not the new 
England .is he had hastily misconceived it in his first gropings,. 
taking for the onward flood a back-wash of the eighteenth- 
century optimism, hut r>f the new England generated by the 
throt)bing screws and pistons of the age of machinery, emerging 
through iin exotic, aesthetic grecnsickness^awd socialistic senti¬ 
mentalism to .1 native gospel of strennousness and slang,, 
welcome to the primordial brute latent beneath the nebulous 
spiritual gains of civilisalinn. Broser w'as this dynamic energy, 
this .acceptance of brute facts, this cockney manliness, this 
disdain ol subtleties, this pagan joy of life : it bad underlain the 
championship of the poor, and was as honestly available in the 
service of the rick. And liis gifts were the more potent that he 
had polished his manners and phrases, absorbed almost auto¬ 
matically conteniiiorary literature and art, and txu led tliem 
with apt brilliance in the House and in society. 

Finally Br-oser arrives at the conclusion that England 
needs a war. “ Wc are stagnant, infected with literary 
and .artistic corruptions. The nation.il fibre needs 
renewing. A war wMl .shake up all classes.” It would 
also shake Mr. Broser up to the top. War breaks out a 
second time with Nuvabarha. Broser becomes Prime 
Minister, but in the hour of his triumph he is deserted by 
Allegra. This is the merest oudine of the framework of 
the tale, the details of which arc worked out with great care 
and minuteness. It is a powerful story, admirably told. 


A TRAMP’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Born under a haystack, with a coverlet of snow, Mr. 
Crawford’s little tramp soon experienced the hardships of 
a vagrant’s life. This tramp’s autobiography is an 
extremely interesting human document. There is a 
pathos which is touching in the record of the daily 
wanderings of the homeless little family. Uneducated 
and uncared for, they still preserve the kindlier human 
fccling-s which make life worth living. The mother had 
buried many children along the track of her yearly 
wanderings. Dick, by a miracle, survived the fate of the 
others. By day, father, mother and child tramped for 
miles, living on what the man could catch. At night 
they slept in the open all the year round. It was a bad 
night indeed that would induce the mother to take 
refuge from a storm under the shelter of a haystack. 
Little Dick learns his letters from sign - posts and 
notice - boards, Vhicli make a somewhat cumbrous , 
alphabet. Dick’s mother asked his father to look 
out for any letters which might be missing from 
this primitive spelling book. “Not being cddicatcd, 
he brought a lot.” “ One on ’em was as high as my 
head,” Dick writes. “The letters were rare .and big 
ones.” The notice on the Itoard was ft) the following 
effect: “ Caution .—Sonic evil-disposed poison has been 
mutilating the boards on the country-side. Reward of 
;^S for detection of culprit.” This tale of iramp-life has a 
freshness of the country-side about it which is like a 
breath of pure air after the stifling .umesphere of the 
tales of life in our crowded cities. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


' LUTHER AS AN EPOCH-MAKER. 

P^FESSok Lindsay of Glasgow has contributed an 
. admirable biographioil study of Luther and the (German 
Reformation to‘Messrs. T. and T. Clarke’s series of the 
World’s Epoch-makers. The volume is about 50 pages 
hbove the average of the series, which arc intended to be 
limited to 250 pages. It is the third volume of a-series of 
»twenty-eight,^edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, which 
begin with Buddha and end with Newman. When 
the series is .^complete, it will form a popular library 
which’ wiH cover the history of the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of the world. It is well tha^the task of describing 
Lpthcr an^ the Germany which he created fell to the 
ha'nds of so sympathetic and competent a writer as Dr, 
Lindsay. English readers of the last generation derived 
their chief knowledge of Luther and his work from 
Daubignd’s *' Histoiy of the Reformation.” But few 
writers have donq, more to popularise what may be 
regarded as thcDaubignd conception of l.uther than Mrs. 
Charles, who in the “ Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family ” gave a very vivid although perhaps somewhat 
idealised picture of the life and times of the great Re¬ 
former. Dr. Lindsay’s object in this book has been to 
set Luther in the environment of the common social life of 
his time. “ The sixteenth century, of which Luther was the 
most oiitstanding (igure, saw the beginnings of our present 
social life in .almost everything, from our way of looking 
at politics and our modes of trade to our underclothing.” 
Of course, adequately to describe social life in Germany 
in the sixteenth ccntuiy would require volumes, and 
when this is to be combined \viih a sketch of the life and 
writings of Luther himself, it is obvious that 300 pages 
•do not afford adequate scope for the fulfilment of the 
task. Luther’s own complete writings fill 67 volumes. 
His letters alone occupy five volumes. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Lindsay has succeedeu'' in producing a very rcad-ablc, 
interesting, luminous description of German life in the 
.sixteenth century. 

One of the best qualities in Dr. Lindsay .as a writer 
and a man is his ready sympathy and the broad 
tolerance with which he views men and things with 
which he may have been expected to have little in 
common. But in dealing with Luther he has a subject 
after his own heart. Luther was a very human man, 
who sprang out of “ the toilsome, lewd, and grimy sur¬ 
roundings of a peasant life.” Germany, although' 
nominally Christianised, was still largely pagan. “ The 
peasants came to their little village churches on Sundays, 
but their evciy'd.iy worship consisted of sntall offerings 
■ to kobolds and sprites of all kinds, each variety excelling 
the others in the power of working mischief on poultr)", 
swine, cattle, crops, and the bodies of men and women, 
and therefore needing to be propitiated.” 

The central point of the book is of course the stor>’ of 
the Peasants’ War, which destroyed once and for all 
Luther’s faith in the common man. Dr. Lindsay points 
out with justice the rcsjionsibility of Lgthcr himself for 
the rising which filled him with horror. No other <nan 
of the earth ever flung about wild words in such a reck¬ 
less profusion. He had the gift of strong, smiting phijises, 
which seemed to cleave to the very heart of the subject, 
words which lit up the matter w'ith the vividness of 
a lightning flaslj. His words fall into souls fiill of the 
fomenting passions of the time, and bore their fruit in 
violent social revolution which after a few months of terror 
and paralysis gave birth to a fiendish cruelty of suppression. 
Luther had a great share unintentionally in inciting 
the rising, and he can hardly be freed from the accusa¬ 
tion that he intentionally intensified the savagery with 


which it was repressed. His tract against “the mur¬ 
derous, thieving hordes of peasants” hounded on the 
princes to crush the rising in language which Dr. Lindsay 
admits is an ineffaceable stain on Luther’s character 
which no extenuating circumstances can wipe out. It 
is a melancholy reflection that the man to whom 
Germany owes the rebirth of her spiritual life in the 
midst of a panic of terror caused by an agrarian rising 
openly advocated a policy of savage repression in 
such words as these. “ In the case of an insurgent, 
every man is both judge and executioner. Therefore 
whoever can should knock down, strangle, and stab such, 
publicly or privately, and think nothing so venomous, 
pernicious, and devilish as an insurgent, ^ch wonderful 
times are these when a prince can merit heaven better 
with bloodshed than another'with prayer.” It is some 
consolation to know that for years after the publication 
of this pamphlet his life was scarcely safe in many of the 
rural districts of Germany. Dr. Lindsay says : “ It was 
the Peasants’ War which prevented him from believing 
in a democratic Church, and led him to bind his 
Reformation in the fetters of a secular control. His 
dislike and distrust of the common man - lay at the 
basis of his inability to understand Zwingle and 
the Swiss Reformers, a misunderstanding which 
worked many an evil to the German Reformation, 
and produced much of the disasters of the Thirty Years’ 
War.” Nevertheless, Dr. Lindsay’s is an eloquent tribute 
to his sincerity, his wise patience, and the broad and 
wide tolerance with which he held the Protestant forces 
together. 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY PARSON. 

By THE Rev. E. H. Suuden, M.A. 

Mr. Sugden has written a very readable book, 
with much good feeling and much humour (London, 
Skeffington and Son, i^). He has dedicated it to 
“ the ungenerous and complaining parishioners in every 
parish,” who, it is to be hoped, will read the experiences 
of the Rev. Knight Dale, the “Twentieth Century J’ar- 
son,” reflect upon, and profit by them. The story describes 
h large country parish in which dire poverty and degra¬ 
dation lies at the door of smug wealth and e-asS. Three 
types of Anglican clergy arc presented, all very recognis¬ 
able the Archdeacon, conservative, much busier among 
the rich than among the poor, and devoted as Lord 
Salisbury to the Church of England as by Law 
Established; the rector, the “ Twentieth Century Parson,” 
a moderate High Churchman—energetic, earnest, a 
power for good, but who gets into hot water from his 
very- sincerity and his habit of leaving the rich largely to 
look after themselves, and spending nearly all his time in 
Slumdom with the poor, the sick, and the dying; and 
fin.ally the cumte, a worldly, mcan-natured young man, 
who leaves his rector to get along by himself or with 
lay helpers as best he may. The parson’s story, the 
interest in whirh never flags, and which is not thickly 
iptcrlarded with sermons, there being only one, and that 
ve^ brief, is skilfully interwoven with various love 
episodes. The Innjian interest is strong throughout; 
and although the book may not please certain blind 
defenders of the Church, who consider it unchristian 
ex'cn to suggest improvement or remedies for abuses, yet 
all Dissenters and all reasonable Churchmen might read 
wWi pica.sure and profit this admirably-drawn sketch of 
a Twentieth Century Parson. May it be indeed that .such 
men are to be the clergy of the New' Century! There 
are always too few of them and can never be too many. 
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PAUL’S EPISTLES IN MODERN ENGLISH.* . 

The company of revisers, which has been busy /or 
several years past in translating the New Testament into 
modern English, has brought out a second part, which it 
describes as the Apostle Paul’s Letters to the Churches. 
The translators say that they have done this portion of 
the translation on exactly the same principles as those on 
which they translated the Gospels ; but they have found 
greater difficulty, owing to the involved and often un- 
nnished sentences of the Epistles, than in dealing with 
the simple narratives of the Gospels and the Acts. They 
have therefore felt bound to use as much freedom of 
rendering as is consistent with the true sense of the 
original Oeek.* They have wisely refrained from entering 
upon the field of critical scholarship as to the precise 
chronological arrangemenf of the Epistles. 

They have made one change : the first group contains 
the two Letters to the Thessalonians, the second group 
the Epistle to the Romans, and the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians and that to the Galatians. The third group 
contains the Epistle to the Ephesians and those to the 
Philippians and Colossians. (Jf course, those who are 
familiar with the Authorised Version, to whom it has 
become part and ji^ccl of their thought and manner 
of speech, will not like the new version of the Epistles 
any more than they like the new version of the 
Gospels. The best way to show the kind of work that 
the revisers have done, is to print in parallel passages 
two of the best-known chapters in the Epistle of St. Paul’s 
famous eulogy og. charity, in the 13th chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and his dissertation to 
husbands and wives upon their respective duties at the 
close of the Epistle t<k the Ephesians :— 


AUTHORISED VERSION. 

I Cor. 13. 

1. Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am be¬ 
come as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. 

2. And though I htive the 
gift of prophecy, and understand 
ail mysteries, andall knowledge; 
and though I have all faith, so 
that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am 
nothing. 

3. And though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and 
though I give my body to Ijc 
burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing. 

4. Charity sufiereth long, and 
is kind ; charity envieth not; 
charity vaunteth not itself, is 
not puffed up; 

5. Doth not behave itself un¬ 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil ; 

6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth ; 

7> Beareth all things, be- 
lieycth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. 

8. Charity never faileth, but 
whether t/ure be prophecies, 


TWENTIKTII CENTURY 
VERSION. 

I go on to show you a way 
beyond all comparison the best. 
If I speak in the “ longues ” of 
men- aye, and of angels, loo - ■ 
but am without Love, I have 
become mere echoing brass, or 
a clanging cymbal! Even if 
I have the “prophetic” gift*, 
and know all secret truths and 
possess all knowledge, or even 
if/ had such perfect faith as to 
be able to move mountains, 
but am without Love, I am 
nothing ! If I give all I pos¬ 
sess to feed the hungry, and 
even if (to say what is boastful) 
I sacrifice my body, but am 
without Love, I am none the 
better 1 Love is long-suffering 
and kind. Love is. never 
envious, never.boa.stful, never 
conceited, never behaves unlie- 
comingly. She is not self- 
seeking, not easily provoked, 
nor does she reckoft up her 
wrongs. She has no sympathy 
with deceit, but has full sym¬ 
pathy* with truth. She is 
proof against all thinjp, always 
trustful, always hopeful, always 
patient. Love never dies. Are 
there “ prophetic ” gifts ?—they 


_ * " Twentieth*Century New Testament.” Part II. London. Horace 

Marshall and Sim. is. 


they shall fail; whether there 
be longues, they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away. 

9. For we know in part, and 
we prophesy in part. 

10. But when that Ykich is 
perfect is come, then that which 
IS in part shall be done away. 

11. When I was a child, I 
spake as a child, 1 understood 
as a child, I thought as a child ; 
but when I became a man, I 
put away childish things.* 

12. For now wc see through 
a glas.s, darkly ; but then face 
to face ; now 1 know in part; 
but then shall I know even as 
also I am known. 

13. And now ubideth faith, 
hopt> and charity, thcM- three ; 
but the greatest of these is 
charity. 

Eph. V. 25-33- 

25. Husbands, love your 
wives, even as Christ also loved 
the (Church, and gave himself 
for it ; 

26. That he might sanctify 
and cleanse it by the washing 
of water anil by the word, 

27. That he might present it 
to himself a glorious Church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or 
any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without 
blemish. 

28. So ought men to love 
their wives as their own bodies, 
lie that loveth his wife loveth 
himself. 

29. For no man ever yet 
hated his own flesh ; but nour- 
isheth it and eherisheth it, even 
as the T.ord the Church. 

30. For we arc members of 
his bixly, of his flesh, and of 
his bones. 

31. For this cause .shall a man 
leave his father and mother, 
and shall be joined unto his 
wife, and they two sliall be one 
flesh. 

32. This is a great mystery; 
but I speak concerning Christ 
and the Church. 

33. Nevertheless let every one 
of you in particular so love his 
wife even as himself; and the 
wife see that she reverence her 
husband. 


will be cast aside. Ate Uiere 
longues ?—they will cease. Is 
there knowledge ?—it jiyill be 
cast aude. Our knowledge is . 
incomplete,'and our prophesy¬ 
ing in<;omplete, buP as soon as 
Perfection has come, what k 
incomplete will be cast asiile. 
When I was ^‘child, I talked 
like a child,* ihouPtl like a 
child, rcawned like a child ; 
now that 1 am a man.I have 
cast childish ways aside. 'As 
yet we see things ilirnl)?, re¬ 
flected in a mirny, but then-r- 
face to face I As yet my 
knowledge is incomplete, buf 
then it will be as full as (iod’s 
knowledge of me is now. So 
then, Fai^i, Hope and Love 
last on*--only those three “ 
and of them the greatest W 
Love. 

Husbands, love your wives, 
just as the Christ loved the 
Church; yes, and he gave 
himself for her in order to. 
make her holy, after purifying 
her by the wasliing wiUi water, 
according to his promise. His 
intention is himself to bring 
the Church in all her beauty 
into his own presence with no 
spot or wrinkle or blemish'' of 
any kind, but, on the contrary, . 
holy and faultless. That is 
how husbands ought to love 
their wives—as if they were 
tl/hir own bodies, A man who 
loves his wife is really loving 
himself; for no one ever yet 
liated his own Ixxly. But 
every one feeds his body and 
takes care of it, just as the 
Christ does with the Church. 
We are members of his Ixxly. 
For this cause a man shall 
leai'e his father and mother, 
and be closely united to hts wife; 
and Ike man and his wife shall 
become one. There is a deep 
truth here—I am speaking now 
with reference to Christ and 
the Church. But as for you, 
you must each of you love his 
own wife exactly as if she 
were yourself; and the wife, 
for her part, should show re¬ 
spect to her husband. 


Qf course the new version will cause many to blasT 
pheme, but that is no harm—in fact, the more it is 
Ihe more it will be circulated, and anything'_ which 
contributes to the circulation of the writings which for 
nearly 2,ocxd years have strengthened the moral character 
of man, and purified and inspired the life of the race, 
makes for righteousness. I am yeiT^ [Itoud to have had 
even the humblest share in the initiation of this enter¬ 
prise, and congratulate the revisers upon the recogni¬ 
tion on the part of the general public of a task which 
has been to them in every sense a labour of love. 



THE BIBLE BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS. 


T H E most popular all the “ Books for the Bairns ’’ is 
“ /Ksop’s f'ables, the number with which we beg-an 
the publication of this series, 'll has, however, 
keen closely run by the second number, the “ 'I'ales and 
Wonders of Jesus.” After lhc..suecess of this little book, 
«containirig thd^jarablcs and miracles of the New Test a- 
mcnt, I nave been repeatedly asked to publish a Bible 
Book for the Bairns. My numerous correspondents who 
have urged this will be glad to know that 1 have begun 
this month the publication of a b«jk of Bible stories for 
the Bairns. I could not better begin the new century 
than by falftng back upon the old Book. But I was con- 
fi'ontcd at once with a gre.it difficulty. It is nearly fifty 
years since 1 received as a Christmas present from my 
father my first co])> of tlie Holy Scriptuics. Since then, 
although the Boo|j: remains the same, there has beeti a 

^ 0 almost approaching to a revolution in the way in 
it is studied. The old doctrine of literal inspiration 
has gone by the bo.ird. There arc very few families 
to-day in which an inquisitive child would be told—as all 
children used to be—that every chapter in the Holy 
Book was the written Word of God. Yet, while the old, 
unhesitating affirmation has gone, it is very difficult for 
the ordinary parent to explain to the ingenuous mind 
of the child what constitutes the divine inspiration and 
authority of the Scriptures. I'hc results of modern 
scholarshii), the conclusions of the higher criticism, have 
to a perceptible extent weakened thercadinessof the present 
generation to accept the Bible as the final authority. 
Modern science has to some extent undermined the old 
conclusions on which our fathers rested their scheme of 
the universe, and in its place there is in many minds 
nothing but a somewhat nebulous void. It is impossible 
to publish a Bible Book €or the Bairns without making 
some effort at least to explain to the young reader how 
it is that, while the old theories h.ive lost their hold upon 
the mind of man, the authority of the Book still remains 
as great as, or greater than it was before. 

A DELICATE AND DIKFICULT DUTV. 

No doubt many will object to introducing the vexed 
problems cf the higher criticism to the innocent mind 
of young children. But the only result of avoiding this 
subject is that children are taught to read the Bible i.i the 
old, unscientitic way, to form their ideas upon assump¬ 
tions which the\- will ver\’ soon discover to be untenable, 
with the result that they will often confound the demolition 
of their assumptions with the destruction of the authority 
of the Word. 

I have, therefore, in the J anuary number of the “ Books 
for the Bairns ” endeavoureil to explain, in language simple 
enough to be understood by the youngest child now- 
learning to read the Bible, what the Spirit is which gives 
Life, as opposed to the Letter, which is fatal. I do not 
expect to escape c.iticisni. On the contrary, I invite it. 
I have seldom approached .my task withaa deeper sense 
of responsibility. It is infinitely more important to ^ve 
children a right idea of what the Bible is than to expound 
sound principles of imperial policy for the instructiofi of 
their parents. Impressions made on the plastic mind of 
youth are much more likely to last and to influence the 
conduct of life th|in the most brilliant oration in Parlia¬ 
ment or the most weighty contribution to the discussion 
of political or social problems. 1 am hilly conscious of 
thb fact that 1 can make no pretensions to be a Biblical 
critic, nor have I any claim to scholarship, cither 


ancient or modern. My introduction is not the 
W’ork of an expert in any sense, excepting one, and 
to that perhaps even niy most supercilious critic 
would allow me some claim. 

THE ART t)F PUTTING THINGS. 

It has been my life’s work to try to make the conclusions 
arrived at by greater men than myself plain and simple to 
the uninstrucled mind of the common people ; and for the 
accomplishment of that task my very deficiencies in other 
n.'spects may not iierhaps altogether be a cjisqualification. 
The great object at which I have always aimed to the 
sacrifice of almost everything else in all my writings has 
been to make people whom I jfm addressing understand 
exactly what 1 am driving at, to set forth with the 
simplest and homeliest illustrations the conclusions which 
are usu.illy stated in terms quite unintelligible to the 
multitude. It is my function to stand, as it w-ere, not 
between the living and the dead, but between the 
uninstriicted busy man, who has neither the time nor the 
inclination to master even the alphabet of the language 
in which the scholar formulates his donclusions, and the 
eindite expert. 

In the present instance the task is one of exceeding 
difficulty and delicacy, for the problem which 1 had to 
solve w.as how to admit fully and frankly the fact that 
there are mistakes, errors, and mis-statements of all 
kinds in the Bible, and yet at the same tjmc to vindicate 
its right to be regarded as the most authentic revelation 
of the Will of God to man which has been afforded to 
the human race. 1 have endeavoured to do this by using 
the familiar illustration supplied by the continually ex¬ 
tending application of electricity to the service of man. 

THE PARABLE OF THE ACCUMULA'rOR. 

The follow'ing passage will show better than any 
description the spirit in which I have addressed myself 
to this tusk : 

Ni)w you will say to me, perhaps, “ How is it, if there are 
mistakes in tile Bible upon these matters, that you still think it 
!■, the truth of God ? ” 

In order to explain to you why wc believe in the BWde, why 
ve know it to be the Book of all the books that have ever been 
wiitten in the world, 1 shall have to use :iii illustration, uhieh 1 
liope will make things quite plain. You know the electric light 
M hich gives light in the street and in the liousi-. But 1 wonder 
whether any of you have ever seen what they call a storage 
battery. Here is a pielare of it. Now look at it ; it is what is 
called an acciunulalor, because in it there is stored up the electric 
light which, wlien it is turned on, makes the lamps give light in 
the room. But supposing that you hiad never seen electric light, 
aiK^I some one were to tell you that you had only to turn on a 
tap and the tiny little thread in the inside of the glass bulb 
would glow w'ith a briglit light, so that you could see everything 
in the room, you would not lielicve him until he turned the laji 
on and tlie liglit came. Then you W'ould ask where the light 
came from. And supposing 1 took you and showed you this 
queer-looking thing that is called an accumulator, and said, 

‘■ The light comes from tlial.” Well, you would say, “But I 
don’t see any light. I only see this funny-liKiking thing made 
of metal. How can yoq^prove that the light comes from this?” 
Then 1 would say, “ I jirove it by showing you that if you con¬ 
nect the wires coming from this Ixittery with a lamp it will make 
the light. If you cut the wires the light will go out. There¬ 
fore the light comes from the battery.” And you would sec that 
it was so. 

Blit supposing some little friend of yours were to say, “ I do 
not believe in this story. Besides, the battery is painted a 
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very ugly cojoiir, and here and there are pieces broken off it; it 
is dusty, and it is nothing better than a lot of old iron.” Would 
not you think that he was stupid ? You would say, ‘**But it 
does not matter about the paint, it does not matter about the 
dust, it docs not matter about any of these defects in the battery, 
so long as it can give light,” Supposing that your friend still 
said, “ No, I have got a much prettier thing than that. It is 
beautifully painted, there is no dust on it, it is not chipped or 
cracked in any way, and it is much better than your dingy old 
. accumulator." .Then what you would say to him would be this, 
“ All right, it may be better. It looks better—it is much newer 
' than mine; it is quite clean, and it is not chipped. These 
. things are all very good, but can it make light ? ” And then 
yoiur friend might try and try, but if it was not a real electric 
‘ accumulator, it would not make any light; it would be quite 
useless. 

Now it is just in tbc same way tliat we know the Bible is the 
' living Word of God. Oufsidt* it is a book, like any other book. 
It is a very old book, which has been translated many times. A 
great many people who are not remembered by us have written 
in it, and it is many of their idccis about things which we. know 
to be imperfect. .AH this we will admit. And there are plenty 
of other books, recently written, that have none of these mis- 

• takes, which may be compared with the dust and the scratches 
and the chips on the old accumulator ; but when you come to 
ask which is the jj'ue battery—the new book, without any of 
these mistakes about little tilings in it, or the old book, with all 
its mistakes and imperfections, you find that it is the old botik 

' which is the true battery, for it has in it the Spirit of God, which 
is electricity, and which makes the flight to shine in the world. 

• And you say, what kind of light ? The light which .the Bible 
makes to shine in the world is Love, and the proof that the 
Bible is the Word of God is that, wherever the Bible goes, there 

. it makes niorefiove in the world ; and the people who read the 
Bible most and get most of its spirit into them have more love in 
them than people wh§ have never read the Bible, or who, if they 
. have read it, do not take it iiitu their hearts. Hence the first 
great test that proves that the Bible is the Word of God, is that, 
wherever the Bible goes, it brings the light of love into the life 
of man. 

DR. CI-IKTORU’S OPINION. 

I submitted the proofs to two friends, one perhaps the 
foremost representative of the Free Churches of England, 
and the other a biblical scholar, who has devoted years 
of study to the problems, the discussion of which is 
popularly described as concerned with the “ Higher 
Critictein.” The former wrote briefly as follows :— 

I have read the paper through. It is very good indeed, and 
well fitted in the work it is fhcaiit to do. Of course, as -i 
Jiaptiit, I object to the passage at the t)eginning of page lo. It 
is not true of Baptist “b,iiias,” you see. It will irritate the 
“verbalists,” but, a.s you say, it is “ inevitable," and it ought to 
be none. I hold the utterance of the truth vital to the well- 
l)eing of the young. John Cuffori>. 

The latter, as might be expected, wrote more at length, 
and in a more critical spirit. I am glad to be able to 
publish here his generous appreciation of the method 
in which 1 have dealt with the question in this little 
book :— 

I have read through your Bairns’ Introduction twice. It has 
caused me much pleasure ; for I am certain that it will do great 
good. It wilt save the young people from unnumbered snares 
to lay it well to heart; and it will make things clear to many 
older people. You are wholly right in laying the stress on the 
dynamic valuation of Scripture. You have succeeded marvel¬ 
lously in making that valuation clear to the child-mind. Your 
Illustrations (1 do not mean your pictures) are so up to date as 
to ensure the freshness of the figure to a generation or two. You 
have done the main thing wanted; and the primary essjpntials 
are there all right. 


A PLEA FOR THE LIVING WORD. 

You have indeed made the dynamic value of Scripture so 
prominent as to leave only a skidowy impres$ion< on )the child- '• 
mind of the much more important Ibrce, the Life out of which 
Scripture came and by which alone it is eflicadous. The first 
Roman martyrs had only the Old Testament; sf few, perhaps, 
had seen .or heard Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; what iftide 
them brave to the death was the Life they had received from 
other believers and shared in the cuiumaqjlty of the Church., 
The missionary who lands and _ efiects a transfmmation in a" ■ 
savage island is himself the Living Epistle of Christ, without 
whom the Bible is a dead letter. It is the I.ife in him whidi* 
is the miracle worke^ not strictly ^peaking the Bible. You 
do expressly disclaim the mistake of the liibliolator ; you do 
insist on the need of contact through obediunt wills if any 
light is to come from the-accumulator; but the net impression 
left on a child guided solely by you would be to make him 
rather bibliolatrous. He would grbw up as oblivious, of the 
CliuTch (by which ■ I mean, of course, the real organised life 
of Goil on earth, not the Thing whiqji .claims exclusive right 
to the title) as Catholic children nave sometimes been,, of 
Scripture. But iis all the trend of the time is the other way, 
your small readers will .soon be cured of any over-strong 
Protestant bias. Yet, as I read again and again, “The 
Bible did this," it grated on me, and recalled the old saying, 

“ Ye search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye' have 
Eternal Life ; and ye will not come to Me that you may have . 
Life." It is the Incarnate Word, not the Bible, which ha.s 
wrought the marvels to which you so fitly app«il. : . . 

.Speaking of the Second Isaiah, I am reminded that white 
the Bible does insist that Sin brings punishment, its great 
message in its later and fuller utterance is that while sin brings 
sorrow it brings most sorrow not to the sinner but to the , 
righteous and relatively innocent: the Righteous Servant bears 
the sin of many ; the Lamb of God bears away the sun of the 
world. You lay a stress on the mere juristic conception of so " 
much suffering for so much sin to the offender, whereas the 
Vital conception is Salvation through vicarious Sin-bearing. 
While you give touchingly and^earcTungly the ethical message 
of Scripture, the note of Redemption, “the one clear note to 
diverse strings," is not equally audible. You may perhaps have 
felt that to the child who has not yet found out the mortal* 
dislocation of the sfiul, the ethical was the principal element; but 
could the redemptive element not be mentioned more fully 
without presupposing adult contritions ? 

But after these criticisms, I must say I envied you the having 
written this little book. It will bring the children to the Book, 
which is the main matter ; and I look forward thankfully to the 
effects it will produce. 

WHAT DR, PARKER SAYS. 

I also received the following from Dr. J. Parker :— 

I have hxjked into this book with much interest and much 
pastoral satisfaction. I shall not be surprised if its circulation 
surpass the most sanguine expectations. The children will 
eagerly make its acquaintance, and old folks will be glad to put 
such a primer into young hands. The whole thing is simple, 
quaint, here and there grotesque, and calculated to do r^I gtxxl 
ill a novel yet convincing way. 

Although this introduction to the study of the Bible is 
issued as the first number of “ Books for the Bairns ” for 
this year, th^subsequent parts of the series, which, when 
(^mpletc, win form a “ Bible Book for the Bairns,” will 
appear on the 15th of each month, independently of the 
pirns’ Books, and wilj be issued at the close of the year 
in a bound volume, which I hope will find a lodgment in 
eVery child’s library. “ The Bairns’ Bible Book ” will be 
identical in shape and illustrations with the “ Boqte for 
the Bairns," and will, I hope, do somAhing to familiarise 
the rising generation with the Book which more than any 
other is best fitted to be their guide and companion 
through life. 
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THE GROWTH OF A BRITISH COLONY. 

Natai, is but a small daub of red upon the map of 
British South Africa. Its existence as a British colony 
may be measured by the span^f a single life. Notwith* 
standing its diminutive size and its brief history the 
garden colcSny is a typical object-lesson in the growth of 
the Empire. If any one wishes to discover the secret of 
jfhe expansion of England and thd qualities which have 
. planted all over the world self-governing communities of 
English-speaking people he cannot do better than read Sir 
John Robinson’s “ A Lifetime in South Africa.” (Smith, 
Elder, los. 6d.) His personal recollections of colonial 
life date from the landing of thh early colonists and 
come down«to the granting of complete self-govern¬ 
ment to the colony. Whea he set foot in Natal 
as a boy it had only been a British dependency for 
seven years. It was an unknown land without 
even the | most clcmcntaiy' essentials of civilised life. 
The natural difficulties to be contended against were 
appalling in their magnitude. Hundreds of Englishmen 
were dumped down upon the sea coast, and left to look 
after themselves as best they could. They w-ere utterly 
ignorant of semi-tropical countries, without capital, 
and for the most part liad no knowledge of farming. 
The land was full of savage tribes. Nature was 
capricious. All preconceived theories proved fallacious. 
Knowledge had to be gained in the hard school of 
,< experience. To-day nature has been humoured and 

tamed, and Natal is a garden colony. Plagues and pests 
have been resolutely fought and conquered. The natives 
have been conciliated, and at least partially civilised. 
Railways have been laid, bridges built, and roads made. 
Population has increased despite hardship, unrest and 
wars. Natal has emancipated itself from the restrictions 
of Crown Colony government and has obtained the right 
to control its own affairs. 

Sir John Robinson in ms recollections describes in a 
pleasant and easy fashion how all this has been accoin- 
' plished. He has been a journalist all his life, and a 
member of the Legislature for thirty-seven years, and 
had the honour of being the colony’s first Premier. He 
was only twenty-four when he entered the Colonial Parlia¬ 
ment, but he took his duties very seriously. Natal was a 
new country, with all its future to be made and shaped. 
It Was part of South Africa, and South Africa was part 
of the Empire. Even at that early period of the 
colony’s life, the link with the Motherland influenced the 
policy of the little colony. The colonists, however, were 
left to fend for themselves, and it was not till Lord 
Wolscley’s mission that any interest was taken in this 
small group of Englishmen and women at the ^opposite 
side of the globe. 
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liEARHlflO llAflGUAGES BY tkETTEB-WJ^ITIIlG. 


L etters from teachers approving of the proposed 
Scholars’ International Annual continue to be 
received. To prevent any misunderstanding, it may 
be as well to mention here that just as the editors of a 
public school magazine welcome contributions likely to 
be of interest to thdir circle of readers, so we shall 
welcome any such contributions from every country in 
touch with the scheme ; but the space at our disposal 
not being large, we cannot promise to insert .ill such 
communications^* subjects of general interest, such as 
national custonra or games, accounts of towns, schools, 
etc., famous in history having the preference. For example, 
for our foreign readers, smely a better description of 
cricket than “ a game in which one boy hits with a stick 
a ball which another boy has thrown,” can be given by 
one of our scholars. Communications must be sent before 
February ijth. Some one has supposed that the loo 
books promised are the prizes of a competition. No such 
thing is contemplated. The books will simply be given 
to the one scholar from a school whose teacher sends in 
his or her name as having continued the longest in the 
steady persevering interchange of letters, and who may, 
therefore, be supposed to have most benefited by the 
same: only those who have corresponded at least one 
year being eligible. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRE.SI>ON 1 )ENCE FOR TEACHERS. 
Writing to th# Practical Teacher in December, M. 
Micillc exhorts teachers themselves to make more use of 
this method of enlightenment. He says :— 

No teacher will contradict me, I feel sure, when I say that, 
from the very nature of our duties, wc incur' the risk of narrow¬ 
ing our sympathies and even sensibilities to the small world 
wherein we move, sway, and command. International corre¬ 
spondence Is a means—than which no Ijetter, no readier at hand, 
and no easier—of keeping in touch with the outside world ; of 
procuring ourselves the indispensable courant d'air which is to 
sift our minds. It opens to the teacher a wide field of self- 
cullurc.^ He gains from it the gifts of wider sympathy and the 
larger insight into human nature that, as was said above, arc 
essential to a right exercise of the teaching profession. It 
facilitates t# him the comprehension of the foreign mind, the 
foreign literature, and civilisation. I.ast, not lea.st, from those 
familiar talks with a fellow-teacher, frojp the exchange of b<x>ks, of 
professional experiences, etc., that will result therefrom, the teacher 
will derive new modes of thought, will even perhaps evolve new 
methods, .and in the end benefit himself as well as nis pupils. 
HI.STORICAL NOVEr,S. 

The School World issues of November and December 
contain some most interesting opinions on the value of 
the historical novel te the teacher of history. The 
importance of imagination in realising facts is insisted 
upon, and one is led to think of a school history as an 
“ Official despatch,” whilst the novel is the description by 
“ Our Special Correspondent,” which gives the needed 
vivifying power. Can any of our readers help us by 
mentioning any French or German historical tales they 
know of and can recommend ? 

CONFUSION IVORSE CONFOUNDED. 

We noticed a month Or so ago the good news of the 
simplification of French syntax. In the December issue 
of the Modern Language Quarterly there is an extract 
from the report of tie Secretary of the French Committee, 
in which he says 

education is losing the character of simplicity 
which ought always to distinguish it, and is entangling itself in 


a mass of subtleties. Apparency the simplest expressions hide 
pitfalls. Thus in such a sentence as: Ih ont leur{s) 
chapeau{x), ought we to write cha/iettu(x) in the singular or* 
plural t Some say in th» singular, lx;cause each person hto 
only one hat; others say in the plural, because^there arc many 
persons, and consequently many hats. Again, we read : 

“ Groseille must be written in the singular in the phrase, du strop 
de groseille, because when reduced to syrup gooseberries lose 
theU’ shape; but groseilksgms&t be used in the expression des 
tottfitures de groseiths de ^ar, because in that kind of jam the 
gooseberries remain whole.” Is it not to be regretted that 
boards of examiners, presumably composed of intelligent men, 
should stay to discuss such puerilities, instead of accepting both 
the singular and plural as correct. 

The iMnguage Quarterly then gives the simplifications 
which are the* results of the labours fof the committee, 
and which, though not yet confirmed by the French 
Academy, are yet so far authoritative that Frenek 
examiners in France will accept them ; but We eWes 
in the bathos contributed by our own examining bt^es. 
If a student goes in for Civil Service exa«i^,‘ Or 
Oxford and Cambridge locals, he may write sinjj^lar 
choufleur, plural ckoujieurs. If, however, he is tift' be 
examined by the Oxford and Cambridge SciWb 
Examination Board, he must use a dififerent plural. The 
Board of Education will let him choose which he likes, 
and the College of Preceptors will allow him the same 
licence if only he consents to submit to all those vagaries 
of the past participle, of which French teachers themselves 
have decided to get rid, if we except some few who, 
having carefully trained themselves in its verbal gym¬ 
nastics, dislike discontinuing the exercise. So our 
unfortunate scholars have an ext^ dijSiculty.' • 

NOTICES. 

A teacher living on the South Coast, whose people arc 
all abroad, would like to share her home with some other 
lonely lady, who like herself is eager for companionship. 
Possibly some one who is independent of place would like 
to have her address. It is not pecuniary advantage 
which is sought for. 

An Italian schoolmaster would be very glad for his son 
of sixteen to exchange visits with an English boy,for two 
or three months. He is teaching in a technicalYchool, 
and the place is said to be very healthy, while he and his 
wife promise that evcr>' care shall be taken. His son 
has already been in England, and a good many young 
Englishmen have correspondents in the school, which is a 
large and important one. 

A young Danish girl of sixteen, daughter of a deputy, 
would like to exchange letters with an English girl. I 
daresay more than one girl would like to have letters 
from the home of our much-loved Princess. 

The niece of a well-known Paris professor would like 
an au pair engagement in a school or family not too far 
from l^ondon or Dover. ... 

Hearty thanks are given to those kind friends who 
respouded to the request for letters from home of far-off 
folk in Barbadoes and Toronto. Only a few names were 
sent on—but the letters of others who offered have been 
kept in case some more lonely folk “ out Jjeyond would 
like to have letters. . , , , 

Will siny teacher respond to the wish of an Italian 
schoolmaster who would be glad to get, monthly, a letter 
from a form in an English school, addressed to the boys 
of his class ? 
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TWO P4CTURES BY D. C. ROSSETTI 



loi by 81 . 


Joli Cceur. 

A Collotype in I’ortfolio No. S- 


Bitte Bower. 

A Collotype in Portfolio No. 5. 


»ol by 8t 


{To bepublislud on January 2 Znd, See advt. on page xxviii,) 


Art In Trade. 

The holiday number of The North-western Miller is a 
sumptuously produced volume of some eighty-four large 
pages. On the cover appears a fine steel engraving of 
George Washington, who, as we are told in the first 
article, was not only the father of his country', but also a 
successful and trustworthy miller. So trusted was he in 
this capacity that barrels of flour stamped “ George 
Washington, Mount Vernon,” were exempted from inspec¬ 
tion at British ports in the West Indies. A modelled 
illustration of Hiawatha and Mondamin reproduces so 
strikingly well as to lead one to wonder why more 
decorative work is not published of the same kind. 
There are many stories. Clement l^ott writes on the 
Miller in the Drama, and there are interesting technical 
articles upon French Wheat Culture, the Granulation of 
Flour, the Bakers’ Guild of London, and Fccdftig the 
World. A special feature, most tastefully illustrated, is 
made of English towns, Oxford, Chelmsford, and East¬ 
bourne beingitaken as examples. Throughout, the book 
is well illustrated, well printed, and well got up. It 
reflects much credit upon Mr. W. E. Edpr, the manager. 
The volume is dedicated to Queen Wilhelmina, in whose 
honour appears;.a wtndmtllscape in blue. 


An Amerlean Girl as Diplomatist. 

In the January Wjde World Magazine there is an 
amusing article by Miss Elizabeth Banks on her ex¬ 
periences as a diplomatist with the United States 
Ambassador in Peru. On her first arrival in Lima, Miss 
Banks, who, be it said, knew no Spanish, found herself an 
object of immense attention and interest, but is greatly 
annoyed when, on going out to shop, the negro major- 
domo of the Legation rushes frantically after her and insists 
upon accompanying her. Her first few weeks she found 
remarkably dull and the rather laz>' life did not suit her 
American energy. She relates amusingly how at last an 
earthquake came, creating great commotion. She mis¬ 
took It for a revolution, and was greatly disappointed 
that it was only a prosaic disturbance of nature, and that 
her famous despatch to Washington describing an 
alarming, revolutionary outbreak in Lima could not be 
sent. After a time, however, the Ambassador began to ex¬ 
hibit such strange peculiarities, to dance about and.knock 
over^ink bottles in so crazy a fashion, that she’feared for 
his sanity. At last by accident she found out the cause- 
gigantic fleas, which rendered life hjdeous in Lima, and 
to which no one could hope to get accustomed for a year. 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. 

AN EVOLUTION OF THE WEDDING RING CIBOLE. 


F or some years past an interestingr experiment has 
been tried in connection with The Review oy 
Reviews, and the success which has attended this 
tentative effort Justifies the hope that the New Century 
will see the widte extension and development of the 
original scheme. , It is one of the commonplaces of all 
social reformers that city life tends to destroy the natural 
conditions jihdsjr which human intercourse exists in the 
village or in the country towns, where ever>mne is more or 
less acquainjled with his neighbour, and where family life 
exists unimpaired, and such a thing as neighbourliness 
and friendship is possible to everybody. 

;■ Now there are probably one hundred thousand women 
and one hundred thousand men at least in London at 
this moment who are separated from each other by an 
invisible barrier. They may be in very much the same 
• or in the identical social circle, but there is no one to 
introduce them to one another. The result is that each 
unit of the two hosts^ne hundred thousand strong is at 
this moment lacking in the heljjful stimulus of friendship 
or of mere acquaintanceship which contributes so much 
to the energy and the joy of file. 

For some time past we ha^'c made efforts to see 
whether or not it was possible to introduce these isolated 
units to each oth^r through the medium of an association 
hitherto known as the 'Wedding Ring Circle. It has met 
with considerable success, but the working of the scheme 
has shown the proprielj' of changing the name if the real 
object of the, Association were to be attained. So with 
the Nineteenth Century the W’edding Ring Circle died, 
and its- place is .now taken by a Correspondence Club. 
The thing is the same, but the name is different, and the 
name of such things is often more important than the 
thing itself. 

The principle of the Wedding Ring Circle was very 
simple. We published a small monthly magazine, in which 
were printed notifications from anonymous correspondents 
of either sex who wished to enter into correspondence* 
with merRbers of the other sex. Each one was perfectly 
free to describe him or herself exactly as he or she 
pleased, it being asshmed th.atj, being rational people, 
they would for the ino^t part prefer to correspond with 
real people than with fantastic creatures of the 
imagination. But the essence of the idea was its 
absolute freedom and complete absence of any constraint 
or responsibility on the part of any one, excepting 
the persons concerned. Miss A, living in lodgings in 
London, or any other town, wishes to correspond 
with some unknown Mr. X, Y, or Z. She describes 
the kind of person she is, and the kind of persons 
with whom she would wish to correspond. She is 
given a letter and a number, and introduced to the 
Circle by the publication of her own statement as to 
her character and her requirements in the monthly 
Post-Baff of the Circle. It is perfectly open for any 
erson .who is attracted by her announcement to write to 
er. But he does it at his own risk*, and if she answers 
him she does so at her own risk. They communicate 
anonymously, by letters addressed to the Conductor of the 
Circle at Mowbray House. The Association has been in 
existence for three or four years, in the course of which 
several hundreds* of persons have been brought ii?to 
pleasant and pro.fitablc correspondence with one another. 


In many cases this correspondence, which was begurf 
under strict anonymity*on both sides, has led to what 
promises to be lifelong friendship^ and in igher cases the 
friendship has ripened into marriage. But the cs.sence 
of the idea is not that the people should marry, but that 
they should get to know each other. 

At one time it wassthought that for the full develop¬ 
ment of the project it would be necessary- to t.akc 
premises which could be used as a kind of drawing-room 
for the members of the Association ; but experience has 
shown that this is not necessary. The members of the 
Circle, or, as we shall in future be called, the members of 
the Correspondence Club, are drawn ^fi^m all parts and 
all classes and all conditions of society. A costermonger 
can write to a duchess if they are interested in each 
other. If they arc not, the correspondence promptly 
comes to an end. No one is under any obligation 
to answer letters. Every one is perfectly free to write 
to everyone else within the circle of the members of the 
Club. As they have no means whatever of ascertaining 
each other’s identity, excepting through the Conductor of 
the Club, they have no fear of compromising themselves, 
or bringing into their lives the encumbrance of a 
disagreeable acquaintance. If a correspondent turns 
out to be a bore, he can be dropped summarily without a 
phrase, without an apology. The Correspondence Club 
IS like a masked ball, in which maskers can make one 
another’s acquaintance fur their intrinsic value,-without 
having their judgment distorted either by knowledge of 
the social position or of the personal appearance of the 
individual with whom they corresjJbnd. But supposing that 
B 6, after corresponding for a time with A 3, A 7, and A m, 
finally decides that of all her correspondents she would most 
wish to make the personal acquaintance of .A 12. Should 
thi-s desire be reciprocated on the part of that gentleman, 
the question at once arises, how are they to meet ? 

Those members of the Correspondence Club who wish 
to meet have only to arrange to be at a given place in 
any of the museums or galleries at a ccrt.ain hour, and 
cvcr>'thing goes without trouble. If, however, any 
member of the Club should shrink from making such an 
appointment and keeping it herself, the Conductor of the 
Club is always willing to airange introductions privately 
when satisfactory evidence of good faith is forthcoming. 

The subscription to the Wedding Ring Circle has been 
I 2 S. 6d. a half-year, or a guinea a year, but with the view 
of extending the usefulness of the Correspondence Club 
as much as possible, 1 am disposed to reduce the 
subscription of membership to los. 6d. a year, payable in 
advance. The payment of the subscription entitles the 
member to— 

1. The montlvjy Post-Baff, sent post free by letter-rate, 
in wjiich appear the descriptions of the other niemljers 
who are willing to enter into correspondence. 

2. .The insertion of his or her description tvith an 
outline of the qualities wiinted in a correspondent. 

3. The interchange of correspondence through the 
m^ium of the Club. 

4. The good offices of the Conductor, should a personal 
meeting be desired with any correspondent. 

All further particulars will be sent on receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope by the Conductor of the 
Correspondence Club, Mowbray House, Norfolk St., W.C. 
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At?T III THE mflCflZiHES. 


Archrtectut>a]iSevi«w.—De 

Onslow Bord. Tllnstrated. Marion Hepworth Dixon, 

I A Frieze and a Fountain at the Paris pA'nibition. S. S. G. 

** The fountain made at S^vre^ whMh was in the pounds between the 
Petit Palais and the Porte Monuincntnle, and the frieze to the OMud 
Palais on th» facade towards the Avenue d'Antiii/* 

Art Journal. —H. ViK'ii'K. is. 6d. Jan» 

Etching !—“ The Annunciation,” after Arthur Hacker. 

The Wallace Collection, lllustralec^ Claude Phillips. 

Mr. Rcynolds-Slcphens; a Worker in Metals. Illustrated. 
A. L. 4 taldry. 

Fez, Morocco. Illustrated. George Montb.ard. 

Mere Ornament. Illustrated. I- F. Day. 

Charles Keene and IVetty Women, Illustrated. Lewis Lusk. 

Art Journal.— Paris ExHrBiTioNNcspiKR. H. Virtue. is.6d. Parti). 
French Art at the liiftiibition. Illustrated. A. Alexandre. 
Glass at the Exhibition. Illustrated. I,. F. Day. 

The Moving Pavement. Illustrated. II. E. Butler. 
Rembrandt-Photogravure :■ The Ford,” after Troyon. 

Artist. — 9 , Reu I.ioN Court, Fi.eet Street, is. Dec. 

The Work of Edwin Austin Abbey, lllustrateil. Mis. Arthur 
Bell. 

The Metal Industries at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. 
W. Fred. 

Modern Jewellery at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. 

i ames J. Guthrie. Illustrated. Count de Soissons. 
lex 1 ‘owell’s Designs for Wrought-lron Lanterns. Illustrated. 
J. S. R. 

Supplements after £, A. Abbey. 

Bookman.— Dec. 

The Literary Portrails of G. F, Watts. Iiiiistrated. Gilbert 
Chesterton. 

The literary portniiis rci^duced include those of Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Browning, R6ssetti, Williaiii Morris, Matthew Arnold, John Lothrup 
MfllW and John Stuart Mill, 

“ Mr. Watts dof‘S_ not so much copy men as recreate them; he 
makes them over again from natural things, from clay and the colonr.s 
of the morning. ... It is not the natural environment of the body, 
but thetnaturM environment of the soul that he shows u». . . . The 
keynote of his portrait-painUng Is a faith in the human spirit, a belief 
that it is not towards the divine only that the highest art is praise." 

Catholic World. —Dec. 

Murillo ; the Painter of the Virgin. Illustrated. Mary F. 
Nixon-Roulct. 

• Cosmopolitan.— Dec. 

Some^ Examples of Spanish Wood-Carving. Illustrated. 
E. Wilson, I 

Critic. —Dec. 

J ean Veber. Illuslrated. Bessie Van Vorst.‘ 
rench Art at the Court of Berlin. Illustr.Ttcd, Christian 
Brinton. 

Fortnightly Review.— Jan. 

The Painters of Seville. A. Symons. 

Girl's Own Paper.— Jan. 

Flower-Painting from! Nature; a Talk with Mrs. Sophia 
Miller. Illustratc'd. 

House.— H, Virtue. 6d. Def, 

The //(fuse at the Paris Exhibition. Ciontinued. Illustrated 
M. D. N. 

The Palace of Fontainebleau. Continued. lllustAted. 
Connoisseur. 

Jan. 

Homes of Some Modem Artists. Illustrated. 

The House at thd* Paris Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. 
M. D. N. 

Lady’s Realm.— Dec. 

The Art of Mortimer Menpes, Illustrated. Marion Hepworth 
Dixon. 


Maemillan’s Magazine.— Jan. 

The “ Pieta,” by Montagna, and the “ Feast of Gregory,” by 
Veronese; Two Great Pictures, by M. II. Witt. 

Magazine of Art. —Cassku.. is. 4d, Jan. 

Gabriel Nicolel. Illu.strated, T. Nicolet. 

Newly Acquired Drawings by Hogarth at the British Museum. 

Illustrated. Austin Dobson. 

The New Louvre. Illustrated. F. Kinder, 

Gems of the Wallace Collection. Continued. Illustrated. 

M. II. Spiclmann. • 

Humour in Black and While, Illustrated. E, T, Reed. 

The “ New Cut ” as .seen at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. 
F. I Inmiltun Jackson. * 

Supplements An Orphan,” after G. Nicolet; “The 
Milkmaid,” after Greuze; “Dark, Dark are the Hnc- 
Trees,” after E. Richardson. 

Pall Mall Magazine.— Jan. 

‘‘The Countess of Lincoln,‘’ Photogravure after T, Gains¬ 
borough. 

Rodin the Sculptor. Illustrated. Marie van Vorst, 

The Spirit of C.iricaturc. Max BeerboHhi. *• 

Pearson's Magazine.- Dec. and Jan. 

The Art of the Age. Illustrated. f.\intinued. 

Poster.— I. Aruniiel Street, Stk.v.si]. 5d. Nov. 

Sidney Hcbblelhwaite. Illustrated. 

Kemble I’laybills. Illustrated. C. Hiatt. 

The Poster in America. Illustrated. Scot^n Clark. 

Dec. I.S. 

The Poster and the Pantomime, illn.str.ated. Hiatt. 

'J'he Art That Christmas brings. lllu#rate<i. E. Wcnlock, 

The Caljiirets of Moulmurlru and Their Posters, Illustrated. 
11 . R. Woesfyn. 

Some Edmund Kean Playbills. Illuslratetl. C. Hiatt. 

French Billposting. Illustrated. H. Sevin. 

Belgian Posters. Illuslrated. E. Wenlock. 

Scribner’s Magazine.- I>i-c. 

Ihivis de Chavannes. Illustrated, John La Farge. 

Jan. 

Auguste Rodin. Illustrated. W. C. Brownell, 

• Strand Magazine.— Jan. 

Mr. Henry Woods; Interview. Illustrated. R. deV^ordov.a, 

Sunday Magazine.— Jan. 

Curiosities of Stained Glass? Illustrated, K. R. Sullling. 
Temple Magazine,— Jan. 

The Vicissitudes of Millet’s “ Angelus." Illustrated. Rev. J, 
Johnston. 

World’s Work.— Dec. 

A Triumph of American Sculptors. Illustrated, Katharine de 
Forest. 

Art at the Fails Exhibition. 

The Ari Journal is issuing a scries of extra numbers 
devoted to the Paris Ibxhibition, and the set, when com¬ 
plete, will form a handsome and interesting souvenir of 
the greatest Exhibition the world has yet seen. The 
buildings are described at considerable length, but art 
and the various art# and crafts as represented at the 
Exhibition naturally occupy the greatest amount of space. 
Nine numbers have been issued, all beautifully illustrated^ 
and a special frontispiece is included in each number. 

The Revue de PArt has not yet exhausted the art 
toj^ics at the Exhibition, and the articles in the December 
number deal with the prints, etc., and furniture, pottery, 
and lace. 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. * 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Ainslee'S Magazine.— International News Co. xo cants. Dec. 
Wiilmm C. Whitney; the d’Artagnan uf the BuMness World. Illustrated. 
(>. L. Fielder. 

What U Lloyd's? Illustrated. ' S. A. Wof>d. 

Tile Men That Make Our Laws. Illuhtratccl. I., A. CooUdge. 

Sir William \’an Horne ; the Builder of the Canadian^Pacilic. Illustrated. 
H. H. Lewis. • 

Zsinzib&T, Illustrated. Allen Sangree. 

Anglo-American Magazln^— fo. Wall Street, New York. 

25 cent's. Dec. 

The Evolution a Statesman (Jo.seph ChamWlain). Draper K. Frulick. 
Unity of Sejxirated Peoples. A. Bierbowei. 

Professor Max Muller, 

Haw’aii First. Illustrated. Continued. Dr. K. S. Goodhue, 
tjuivera. Continued. K. K. Blackman. 

The Royal House of Judah in Britain. Rev. M. W. Spjncir. 

Antiquary. —Elliot Siock. 6d. Jan. 

Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain. Continued K, Haverdeld. 

The Potter's CraR. Illustrated. Isabel Suart Robson. 

{.ostwithiel Font, lllustruoid. A. C. Fryer. 

'Three Cromwell Books. 

Annals of a Country Fair. Illustrated. F. J. Snell. 

Architectural Review.— Rkfinoiiam House, Akundel Street, 
Strand, is. Dec. 

The Holbora-Strand Improvement. Illustrated. 

H.'imilton House, Victoria Kmbaiikinent. Illustrated. 

Has Architecture mme mad in Grrm.'uiy? J. C. Paget. 

The New London l^v^ion. ^ Illustrated. 

The Palace of Architecture in Allegory. Ethel 'Wheeler, 

New Features in French Houses. I..1 Forgiie. 

Peterborough the Proud, lllustratrd. W. A. PUc. 

Whitgift's Hospital, Croydom lllusir.itcd. (L Clench. 

The Case of St. Martin's-in-the-Fiekls. Illustrated. 

Arena.—G ay and Bird. 35 cents. Dec. 

'Through the Eyes of a Great Dane (Holger DracUinann). With Portrait. 
Jimanties lirolf Wisby. 

Remedies for Tru.st Abuses. Prof. Frank P.irsons. 

T'oussaint L'Ouverturv*: the (Greatest Hl.ick Man known to History. 
B. O, Flower. 

The Problem of Muntcipsil C^vernment. Rev. James H. B:«tten. 

The Want of Psychical Keseaich. i*]«if. lames Jl. Hysh^p. 

Apostles of Autoiatry. Joseph Dana iVri]f»*r. 

'riie D.iijgcr 1 'endency in Brain Study. A. ('. Bowen. 

'File Principle of Htiman iOqUality. Chari s W'. Herry, 

The Land (Juusliun .ind Eeunoinic Progicss. Bolton Hall. ^ 

• Argosy.— Gkorle Ai I LN. is. Jan. 

St. Peter's at Rome. Illustrated. A. J. C. Hare. 

'J'hc P(K*t R.iftery. Lady Gregory. 

An Indian Garden. Illustrated, lion. Mvs. C. Bruce. 

Pidgin-Knglish. W. T. Dobson. 

Asiatic Quarterly Review.— nKiKNT\L Insututh, Woking. 5s. 

Jan. 

Agricultural Banks for IndiiL Sir Willi.ini Weddetburn. 

Suiiie Historical Indiuti Fainincs. Capt. W. Haig. 

Watcr-Supplv in Mitigation of Drought in India. W. Sowerby. 

Crime and Punishment in England in the Kighte.*nlU Century. G. B. 
Barton. 

i'l'ini'and Piuiislnncnt in India. Sir W. II. Rattigan. 

I'hj Chinese ProbLtti and lis Soluti >11 'law Soin K.o. 

.R il).>li; an .'Vfiic.iii N.ipole.m. F A. F/dv\.irds. 

A C.iuudian Vi.5w of the South Afric.an J* G, Hopkius. ; 

Jklaico Polo's Taiigut.” K, 11 . Paik.T. 

T'lu Decadent White Elephant. Pyinya. 

•Sbimese Intercourse with China, i^ontiiiucd. Major G. K, Gerini. 

Atlantic Monthly.— Gav and Bird. is. Djc. 

Verses. *James Ku.ssull Lowell. 

Mirldk'town, Conn.: a New England I’own. John Fiske. 

Warns a Monil McJtcitic. Goldwin Sniitli. 

'Tho l)ominatice of the Crowd. Gerald Sl.uilojf Lee, 

Washington ; the City of Leisure. A. Maurice Low. 

Art in Lan^age. B. 1 . WhecDi. 

William Ellery Channing : the Maintenance of a Poet. F. B, Sanborn* 
New Idtmls in Musical Education. W.ildo S. Pratt. 

I’hu Best Isthmian C:inal. H. L. Ablwtu 
WtlJiam Henry Sew.ard. W. Alien. 

Badminton Magazine.—llr'^iM.MANN zi;. J<Tn. • 
Advice on Fox-Huii:tng, Illiistratod. 1'onliuu.id, Lord Willoughby dc 
Broki. 

A Wintur Cruise, Illustrated. A. Wamford. 


Spoit with the Imperial 'Yeomanry. G. 0 .'Uhnntc<Hardy. 

On Salting and Shore. Illustrated. L. H. de Vistnr Shaw. 

A Brush with a Caribou. Illustrated. A. P. Silvei. 

Kokari-Fisbing in the Andaman Islands. Illustrated. Major G. Massy. 
Hawking and Shooting Houbai^. Illustrated. Slaif-Surgeon C. L. Nolan. 

Bankers* Magazine.— Wateklow. is. 6d. Jan. 

The Companies Act, 1900. ^ 

Pi ogress of Banking ; Capital and Reserve Funds. 

Jap.an after the War. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.— Blackwood, as. 6d. Jan. 
Marooned. Linesman. 

The Foible of Comparative latcmture. ^ * 

Fifteen Hundred Miles on Fresh Water in Canada. 

U'he English in China. 

'I'he House of C'utiimuns, Past and Present, 

Mtisiiigs without Method. 

More Problems of Railway Management. 

The Last Session of the Century. 

Bookman.— Hoddek and STOuaiiTONk zs. Dec. I 
A. J. Dawson; a New Wriiei. With Purtroit. 

Are Ml. Augustus Hare’s Stories credible ? 

Jan. 6d. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seton-Thunipson ; Now Writers, lllustratc^d. 

Hcrlicrt Silencer; the Man and the Philosopher. With Portraits. Prof. W. 
Knight. 

F. T. BuJlen's " With Christ at S.*a.'’ A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

Bookman. —'America.) Dodd, Mead and Co., New York. 35 cents. 

Dec. 

J. M. Barrie. Illustrated. W. Wallace. 

J. M. Barrie's Country, Illustrated. W. Hale. 

Notes on Some American Magazine Rditurs. With Portriits. Flora Mai 
Holly. 

A Note 01 Charles Dudley Warner, With Portmil. H. Thurston Peck. 
First Books of I'cic)' Bysshe Shelley. Living'.ton. 

Tolstoy’s I >euunualion of Coutcinporu-y Art. Illustrated. A. Honiblow. 

Canadian Magazine.— Ontario PuBLmHtN.^ Co., Toronto. 

35 rents, Dec. 

The Bank of Montieal; the Greatest Bank in America. lUiihtrated. J. M. 
()\ley. 

The Bank of Montreal 'I'okcn Coinags. Illustrated. R. W. Mclotchlan. 
The Young Idea in J.'ipuTi. Illustrated. A. Edmonds. 

Goveriiiiietit Ownership of Railways. Concluded. R. L. Richardson. 

Captain. —Gkokoe Newnks. 6 d, Jan. 

The Chinese Public Soliool-Uoy. Illustrated. Continued. A. Collins. 

A Century of Railway 'I'ravel. llliistr.ited. J. A. Kay. 

Concerning Tyres, lllustiated. H. Perry. 


Cassell’s Magazine.— Cassell. f>d. Jan. 

Harnessing Niagara, lllustnited. Miss Gertrude M Bacon. 

Thi-s ami That alKutbrMad.ime Melba. Illustrated. Z. 

The Noble Spoil of Falconry. Illustrated. A. J. Bowden. 

The Novelist as M.P. Illustrated. W'hyte F>dgar. 

Stage Warfare. Illustrated. B. UoberthoD. 

Snowvd-Up. Illustrated. 1 ). T. Tiiiiiiis. 

laving Women Sovereigns. \^’ith Portraits. Marie A. Belloc. 

Cassler’s Magazine.— 35. Bkdkokd Strbrt, Sikand. is. Dec. 

Electricity at the Pal is Exposition. Illustrated. C. S. Vi-sey Ih own. 
Industrial Combinations in the United StatA; Labour, lntcllige«ictf and 
Money. Cliailes R. Flint. 

Machine 'Pools at tl^ Paris hbrposition. Illustrated. Joseph Ilorncr. 

The Steam AutomoDiK-. Illustrated. J. A. KiiiKrn.aiL 
Morive Pow'cr and Industry; Engine Types .and I'hcir Infliienc^.s. Alton 
D, Adams. 

The *• Poni-I\>ni.*' Illustrated. C.ipi. E. Z.dinski 
Macninery in Agriculture. lllustVatcd. Gvoigc Ethelbert Walsh, 

The l>eve 1 opment of the Oas lOngine. Robert S. B.1I!, Jun. 


Catholic WopW. —Pa rrnNosTEK Row. is. Dec. 
rhe Latest Word on the Temporal Power of (the Pope. Rev. H. 

The Ml.ssionary Movemeni in the Anglican Chiiiih. Rev. W. L. Sullivan. 
Amalfi the Beautiful. lllustraU'd. ^ 

rhj Development and not the Evolution of J^oLyTM. 1. 1 .. H€aly. 

An Australian Bush Priest and His MisBion. iJlusiraM. Barry Aylmer.. 
Why are Protestant Mtesionaries diiliked 111 the Far East? Francis 
Penniou. 
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The Review of ‘Reviews'* 


Contury Maffazlns.-^MACMiLLAN. it. 4d. Jan. * 

The United States FatJiit Oflica. Illtuitmtccl. £. V. Smalle/. 

Running the Cahons of tua Kio Orand.:. With Map iuid Illustmtiont. 

K. T, Hill.' c • 

Hamlet's Castle at Khinnre. lllustmted. Jacob A. Kus. 

Shadow and Sunlight in East London, illustrated. Sir W;.Iter Besant. 
Stepmn Phillips. With l'orti'..ii. K. Cj^sse. 
gWnat the Govennnent costs. C. D. Wrighi. 

Besieged in Peking. lUustrated. Cecile K, P.iyen. 

Chambers’s Journal.— 47t Pa rBKNosIKK Row. 8d. Jan. 

From the Twop.'ndy Stull. A. L. Saiiuon. 

The Tiail of th« Trust. J. Burnley. 

1 he Parish Chest. P. H. DUchh.fd. 

Taxation of Land Values, (i. M'Crae. 

Popular Science Notes at the Last Paris P 3 xhibi ion. K. ii. Craven. 

Around the French Shore of Newfoundland.* P. T. M'lir.ah. 

Chautauei^an.—CHAUTAu;;kOA Fhess. Ci evkiano. Ohio, ao cents. 

The M .ids of Montreal, lllustrited. Mary Sifton P<*ppjr. 

S jurc^s and Uses of Poetry. W. C. Uwion. 

The F4istcrt] Question leupencd. Illustrated. E. A. Start. 

Down the NiL* to Csuiti. lllustnUed. F. M. D.rvenport. 

The Inner Life of Madam.; (vuyt^n. Jessie L. HurlbiU. 

Chureh MIsslonar/ ieitelllaancer.— Ch-ju'^h Missionaev SociE'rv. 

6d. Jan. 

The Old and the New Century. K. S. 

Missiomiry Work in India in the Nineteenth Centti y. Sir Charles IslH >tt. 

Churchman.— Eu.ioI &io;:k. 6d. Jah. 

NjcvA nglicanism in Conllict with the Historical High Church School. 
Canon Meyriok. 

Tlioitias Seoker. Continu^d^ Can'm Bcnh uii. 

'i’iie Judicial and l^gislaiivc Aiuburity of the Church Disti.iguishcd. 

i.. Chanc^sllor P. V. Smith. 

Sii^j^n ; the Beloved Discple. Rev. J. R. Palms-. 

Contemporary Review.— Couumb.ts Ca. as. 6d. Jan, 

The Chinese Wolf and the Europe in Lainb. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

M.. Pnillips's ** Horod.'’ Stephen G*.vyaii. 
h ue War ilflic.:. Tugattis. 
iMigiAn. 1 and Rnssa. J. Novicow. 

F.irinuTK^ Vi'lagdf). Rusticus. 

J’h; ."'‘nifa ing Viod. Emma Marie (Dillard. 

Dublin Umveisicy and the l^sn Cathultcs. John Pigot. 

Siuiitmiuim. J. StadUng. 

(....ycleii OiUd Motors in i«^. Joseph Pennell. 

\viiiiixi on Education Authoriiirs. Lady Laum Ridding. 

Concerning French and English. Atigusle Hrdil. « 

'i’ne Scottish Church and tiie Scetiisli People. Dr. A. M. Fat balm. 

CornhlU Hasaztne.— Smith, Elder, is, J.ui. 

\T th the Huntress ; I^ujin. George Meredith. 

The Ctnmfn i Alnffazinv; Bi'th and Parentage. G^iorg* M. .Snii.h. 

More (^ight on St. Helena. Miss Dorothy Matisel Pii,yde‘l 
Mrs. Hciiuiis : Blackstick Papeis. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, 

The Military Lessons of the War ; :i Rejoinder. A. Con.in Doyle. 

How i Acl^ the Missionary, and wh.it ciinc of it. Si Henry M. Stanley. 
Ex iminalionR in Fiction. Andrew loiug. 

Til,; TaL of the Ore it Mutiny, Rev. W* H. Fitchjtt. 

Pro/incial Letters. Urbanus Syhan. 

Cosmopolitan. — Intek-nationm, News Co. 6 i. Dec. 

Ths Centennial of the Nation's Capital (Washington). Illustrated. F. W. 
Fi'zpatrick. 

The Peking Legations; a National Uprising and International Episode. 
Sir Robert Hart. 

The Country Fair. Illustrated. J. Moritz.'n. 

Life and Art in Warictw. llltistruted. Lou se Van N«rmnn. 

Beauty. Illustrated. Harry Tnurston Peck. 

cntic.-G. p. Putnam’s Sons, Nkw Vc»nk. 25 c.:nts. Dec. 

Ths Manuwripts of Suinc PopuUr Novel-.. Ilhi-.tr.ited. 

Snin: Recent V^iews of Oliver Cromwell. lllii.,trale<l 
i'lie Decline of InulUct. Andrew Uiiig. 

CliarliS Duclijr Warner. With Portraiu H.W. M.di;. 

Dial .—315, Wab.ash Avbnuk, Chilaoo. to rjnis. Dec. 1, 

The UenlD Reader. 

D-tc. 16. 

Three Centuries of AineriCTn Literature. 

Economic Journal.— Macmh.i.an. 5s. Dec 

The Monetary Condition of India. 

Soni^ Policies of the Cotton Spinners’ Trade Unions. S. 1 . Chapman.^ 

An Investigation of the Cause of Trade I'’lucluatioi». J. L. C, Kershaw, 
^’he Incidence of Urban Kates. K. Y. hidaeworth. 

The Canadian Preferential Tariff. Prof. J. Davidson. ■*“ 

Municipal 'PelephniM*. 1 ''. Brocklehurst. 

Women in the,CimtK/fif>tlB- Urace Dakesbott. 

EdUeatiMwi nevlew.—J. M. Dnnt. ts. sd. Dec. 

Wanted—iTeacher. J. U. Canfield. 

Litnitations 'at the Power ot the College President. L. CIa*k .Se -live. 

‘•chool Reminiscesneea. J. M, Gr-eenwood. 

F.tilittpii^ jth#rit*t''yea. of the High School. Ray G-eeiic Huling. 
GmNMMpW' of WoOimm: lindtsnts in College and Universities. Lcmh 
■ v 'Eauoder*., 


TheTnternationsI Jury on Element&ry Education at the Paris Espositiao. 
Anna Tolman Sini.h. 

TEoui IS Uavrsun; a Modem Wande ing Scholar. W.th Portrait. 

■Educational Times.— 8j, (’aukincuun Strekt. fid. Jan. 

A Century of Education. 

The Kegistrati-m of Teachers. R. P. Scott. 

Enginaerlnsr Masrazlno.— aaa. STRANn. is. Dec. 

The Significance of the Anglo-German Alliance. Editor. 

Wiitrr-i'ube Steam Gener..to.-s tor Nu.al Se.tic-. Illustrated. B. H, 
Thwaite. 

The Expense Account of the Machine Shop. H. L. Arnold. 

Tile Control and Regulation uf the Yellow River, l.‘iuM~a...d. W. .Staging. 
The Me tiling uf Camunrciel Org.inisati m of the Workshop. A. U. Churcli. 
'The Iron O.es of British Colunima. Ulus rated. 11 . Mo.ti nsr Lamb. _ 
Electric CeiUial-Stali'ni Practice m E-igland. lllusiiated. E. C. Peikins. 
Motive Power from High-Funuce Gases, Illustrated, Bryan Duukin. 

Enarlneeplnff Times.— P. s. Kino. fiii. Dec. 

The Testing Liburatori^h, McGill Unrve:sity. Montreal. I’liist/ated. 

Prof. H. T. Bovey. ' _ , 

'JVe^ithtck; the Fa.her of the Lucuuiotive Kngiii,;. Lhist’nted. Willi m 
Fletcher. 

The Aiuitiiit History of Water Engineering. James Mnn&srgh. 

The SjRtc uf thk* Autuiiiobiie Industry in Europe. 

Design Tir a i H.>P. Single-Phase Induction ^lotor. Illustrated. J. C. 
tiruck.«mith. 

Notes on English and French Compound Locomutivos. Charles Rous- 
Marten. 

Pumps; Tneir Construction nnd Management. Illustrated. J*. R. BJhtling. 

Etude. —r. Phrssuk, Philaiuu.I'iiia. c^ints. D.c. 

Series of Articles ou Wagner ; His Life.aiid HibAVo k. Illustrated. H. T* 
I'inclc and Olhe s. 

Expositor.— Hgpdhk and Stolghtov. is. Dec. 

Our Lord's Vision ufthe End. Canon Wintc.bjtham. 

Anius\. a6. Rev. W. Muss- Ariiolt. 

Co i'lthiins. Continued. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

Just-ph. Continued. Rev. Armstrong BLck 

Tae S*rvant of the Lord in the Gusp.i uccutding to St. Matthew. Rev. G. 
Milligan. ^ 

Expository Times.— Simpkin, Marshall. 6d. Jan. 

Recent Biblical Archaeology. Prof. A. H. Snyce. 

A New Thcoiy as to the Date of the Epistle to the (mlaluns. Pioi. W'. M. 
Rams«iy. * 

Feilden*s Magazine. —Tkmpi.k Chamiuvrs. is. Dec. 

The Generation of Intense H.*at through the Cuinbiislion of Alumi liuni, anti 
Its Application for Industrial Purposes. Illustr.il ‘d. S. B. Arcl'.de..cun. 
The American Isthmian Canal, lllustiated. J. ti I^egh 
I'UecU’ical Methods of Heating as Applied to the Working of Metals. Illus* 
tinted. Continued G. W. Dc Tunzehxmnn. 

The I'eiural London Kailnuy Illustrated. i‘ont:mK»d. \V. N. TweK'ctieeS. 
Soiiij Notable Exhibits at the Paris Exhibitim llluMratcd. Coiiiinued. 

Flr69ld0.—7, Patkrnostkr Sqvakk. 6d. Jan. 

Supv’^r.stlLion in the Twentieth Century. Illustrated. Re.*, (r. W. Briggs. 
The Case for the (..'ountry Clergy. Illustiat^. tv..u‘iu.he.s Kay. 

Pot of Marmalade. i>eo:gc 1 .. App.jrson. 

Folk-Lore.— David Nu'i t. 5s. D.:c. 

Cairene Folklore. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 

Fortnlfifhtly Review.— Chai'msn AVI! Hall. zs. 6 d. Jan. 
Iiekind and Irish Land Onre More. T. W. Russell. 

W'lll England last the C!)entury Y Cnlchas. 

Lord Kos*l>ery and the j.il^ral Inipw^'Llisis. 

Maurice Hewlett. ^ Frudk*ric Hamsun. 

Thvf D.iwn of a Reign in Italy. Giovanni D >11 >-Vcrchii. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan. Veinou Bl.ickburn and J. Comyns C irr. 

An Op^u I-^tter to the Secretary of State for tuc Ho:iij Department on Vi.L 
section. Hon. Stephen Colertdg.*. 

Sir John Bylos; a Foigotten Prophet. W. 5. Li ly. 

'J'ht h'ortmghtlv : a Rcl-o^pect. 

J.ord Rosebjiy^s ** N.ip doon." Judge O'Connor M«* i>, e 

‘ill • ('oncerl \n China. Diplomaticns. 

The'Plansvaal Question f.om the Mussulman Pt-i .t xfVi.w. I.sr;a*.l KcimJ 

IL-y. 

Technical Education forOi Is. Miss Honnor Md;t.n. 

** Herod " at Her Majesty's Theatre. Svnex. 

'Phi Hoii*‘ing QUw*stio*i and the L.C.C. D > W.iie low 
China .'iiid Keconsiruction : Noveinbj. Si.' Kohert Ha t. 

Forum,— Gav and Bird. is. 6d. Dec, 

L'ssons of the Campngn. Purry S. He'itli. 

The Wo:k of the Reciprocity Commission. John Ball Osbo.ne. 

The Chinese bystem of B.inki’ig. Cha-les Dcnby. 

The Progniiiime Congress, H. L. Woist. 

'1‘hc EcoiiiHnic Basis of the Protcc ive System. J. P. V’oung, 

Cun there ever be a Cuban Kepifblic Y J. I. Kod.ig ..z. 

Progress in Penology. S. J. Barrows. 

Tdc FCducation of a Mi'lionaire. TruX'tin no Ic. 

Th^ Development of Bri inti Shipftig’ H 
Ainciica in the Pacific; J. Barrett. , « 

Vacation Sr.h(M>ls. Dr. H..Un C. Putnari. 

Anij iem Coul for Engiuid. G. C. Litcic'. 

H glie* Education of Wo:nen in F.'ancj. Aiiin 'Polman Smith. 
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lading ttoNTENfS t)F CURRENT PERIODICALS 


Pranb Leslie’s Pomilar Monthly.— 141, Fipth Avbnus, 

. New youK. 10 cents. Dec. 

The ■Pood-Killers. Illnstrated. A. Henry. t 

Ijf.-Sayiug (tn the Gteat Lukes in Aniericn. Illustrated, W. D. Hulbert. 
Twenty Years of En^re-Buiiding in Africa. With Maps. B. J.. Hendrick. 
Jerusalem in 1900. illustrated. C. Moffett. 

CeneaJogtoal Haffaztne.— Ei-mot Stock, is. Jan. 
Thombury Castle; Records of an English Manor for a Thousand Years. 

Illustr.tted. K. A. G. H. . 

Nell Gwynn. (George Wilson. 

Ths Boyne Peerage Case. Rev. W. Ball Wright. 

Descent of de Carteret from the Dukes of Normandy. Continued. C. A. 
Bemuu. 

Gentleman’s Maffazlne.— Chatto ani> Windus. is. Jan. 

The Prussian Bicentenary. W. Miller, 

Thackeray’s Women. Kaward Manson. 

The Comstock Lode. E, B. 0 .sbom. 

Country I'arsuoagdS. M. G, Wutk.ns. 

The Oddingley Murders. E. Perronet Thompson, 

Boulogne ’* High Town,” and Kew Palac;. Percy Fitzgerald. 

False Messiahs. A. M, Uyamson. 

West Pyrenean lawyers in the Past. A. M. Whiteway. 

GeoffPaphloal Joupnal. — Edward Stanford, as. Dec. 

An Expedition between lake Rudolf and the Nile. With Ma{S. Dr, A. 
Donaldson Smith. 

The Voyages of Dingo Can and Barihnlomeu' liias, 1482-88. With Maps, 
E. G. Ravenstein, 

The Oases of the Mudirieh of Assyiit. A. R. Guest, 

The Danish East Cireenktnd Expedition in iguo. Lieut. G. C. Amdrup. 

On the Afghan Frontier; a Recnnnaiss.tnce in Shugnan. 

Geological Maff3.zlne.--Doi.Aii. is. 6d. Dec. 

On Hyperodapcdoii Gu.duiu. Illustrated. Concluded. Prof. R. Burck- 
hardt. 

On Some Remsiins of Cryptocleidus from ths Kellaways Rock. T. 
Sheppard. 

Growth in situ of Coal Pl ints. Illii<ttrat.‘d. W. S. Oresley. 

PleistoceDe Shells from ths Raised H.sfich Deposits of the Red Sba. lllus' 
trated Concluded. K. Hullcii Newton. 

Girl's Own Papi%p.— 36* Paierno^ter Row. 6d. Jan. 

Anne Beale ; Extracts from Her Duty. 

More Chit'Chat about Singers. With Portraits. Vocalist. 

A Girls' High School in West Aft^ca. Illustrated. Bishop Johnson. 

Girl's R6ftline-’'Z04 Norfolk STT<FF/r» Strand. 6d. Jan. 

The D^iiglits of Fancy Dress. Illustrated. Beatrice Barham. 

Htmd Shadows. Illustrated, D. Devant. 

How 1 bdgan ; Interview with Clara HuLt. Illustrated. Senta Ludo\ic. 

Good Words. —Isiustkk. 6d. Jan. 

Mrs. Henry Norman. With Portmit. Etliel F. Ileddle. 

A Few Rectdlec ions In and Oat of Parli uni.;nt. Sir C. Dalrymple. 

On the Trail of the Adder. lllustKited. K. is, Atlnlo. 

(Government House, (japa Town. 1Uustr.4ted. CG. Kalliiig. 

Higher than the Birds. Illustrated. G. W. Wood. 

The Earliest Scottish Newspaper. < 

Great Thoushts.— 4* St. Bridk .Street. Cd. Jan.' 

Bret Harte, Whh Portrait, Kev. K. I*. I)o\mics. 

K. J. Hopkins ; interview. With Portruit. K. Blathwayt. 

Priricip.ii Robert Rainy; Moderator of the First Assembly of the Vnited 
Free Church. Wuii Portmit. J. H. Younjf. 

K. Frankfort Moore; Interview. With Portrait. R. Blathu'ayt. 

Tlic Marchioness of DuflTcun and Ava. With Portrait. K. St. John Hart. 

Harmswopth Magrazlne.—HAUMswouTii, 3id. Dec. 

The Century's Progress; Symposium. 

Some Extraordinary Roads to Health. Illustrated. A. Anderson and T. F. 
Mnnaing. 

The Genius of Earlswood Asylum. Illustrated. A. Bimage. 

Reniuying Extraordinary. JiUustrated. H. J. Sliepstoue. 

Food is made of—What? II ustrated. P. Astor. 

Measuring the Kainrili. Illustrated. F. A. Talbot. 
reachi% the Dumb to Spj^k. Illustrated. H. J. Holmes. 


' HumanltArlan—nrcKwoRiif, 64*. Jan. 

Social and Political japan; Interview with tho J.^paneso Ministci*. 
liefore Haliel. W. Ain>lie Hollis. 

American Women and Ameiicaii Pohri^'s. Ihmglas M. Gene, ^ 

Nietzsche t a Prophet of the Strong. Mrs. Haimlron Synge. 

The Trailing Ski:C. F. W. A. FiMier. 

The Higher Phenomena of Mesmerism. Arihur Ilullain. 9 

A Crusade against Smoke. T. W. Wilkinson. 

Ideal Review.— Gav and Bird. is. ^d. Dec. 

Mind and Cerebration. Dr. A, Wilde.*. 

The I'iving God. H. F. Min’?, ^ ■» 

The (ienesis and Purpose of Music. A F.. (iibson. 

Magnetism and Electricity. Malel (GifTord. „ 

Chnstmas Vibrations. C. H. A. Bjerrcgaard. 

Imperial and Colonial Ma^zlne.— Hurst and Blackett, is. 

The K haki Election, Illustrated. Lady Jeun.*. 

The Century in our Coloni’s. (.ontiiiueu., Sir (.‘hai les W. Diiko. 

British South Afiica. Illustrated. Continued, Prof. A. il, Kci.nc. 

John Bull's Awakening* Mrs (G. Paget. 

Glimpses of India in 1873. Lord S.utMnoic. 

The ColotiUalion of Australia. Illustrated. Continued. E. A. I'etheiick. 
Imperiil 'relegruphic Communication. Sn* K. A. Sassoon. 

GabiieU d'Aiuiunzio. A. Symons. , > 

The Maharaia of Patiala; a bikh Piinca of the Indian Empire. Sir Roper 
Ia*tlibriage. 

The First Englishin.*in in Jafian. Illustrated, W. Foster. 

Fetish-Worship on the Gold Coast, lllusiiated. L. W. Biistowc. 

International.—A. T. H. Brower, Chicago, to emits. Dec, 

The Passion Play of OI>erariitnergnii. Illiwtrated. Helen Flirtn Wilcox. 
The Historical llickgroimd of Victor Hugo's Novels. H. M. Skinner. 

The Holidays in Lausiaim,!;. llliistratcil. Frances Grover. 

B.’autiful Puerto Rico, lllustniled. Bl.uicln: Zacharie Baralt. 

International Monthly.—M aumillan. is* Dec. 

The Intwnaiional Posdtion of Spain at the t'lu'ie of the Nineteenth CeniVry. 
A. K. Houghton. 

The F>olutiunury IVend of (JGeiman Literary Criticism. K. Francke. 

The SchfKil ;tnd the Home. P. H. H.inns. 

I'he Ameiicaii Negro and HU Kconomic Value. Booker T. Washington* 
Archaeoliiij^ical Progress and the Schools at Rome and Athens. A. L. 
Frothingbaui, Jr. < 

Irish Eoelesiastical Record.— 34* Nassau Street, Dublin, is* 

Dec. 

The Conversion of England. Rev. K. GTloa. 

The New Variations. Rev. P. F. C'o.aki.*y. 

I'hc frisA AccUstasiical Record and the fahU^ Rev. Dr. J* F. Hogan. 

Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gill, Dubi IN. 6d. Dec. 

Some Memories of Versailles. Eva Billington. 

Jan. 

The Threshold of the Twentieth Century. 

A C.atholic King and a Protestant People in Saxony. E. M. Dease. 

Lord Coleiidgo. Lord Alversione. 

Italian Review. —^5, Henrietta Strke’i, C(»vkst Garden, as. Dec. 
Errors in Italian Politics. Prof. (i. Arci->leo. 

Baron Francenco dc Renzis. Prof. Fanny Zampini Salazar. 

Antonio Kogazz.^ro. Poiiipeo Molinenti. 

Erinete Novelli and the House of Goldoni. Pi of. Luigi Capuana. 

Italian Music. G. Lipparini. 

The Progress of Medicine in Italy. Dr. A. Alabaiqui:. 

Journal of the Board of Agrloulture.— Laughton. Dec. 
Grain Harvest of 1900. 

(Quality Bailey grown after Roots. A. D. Hall, 
llucks and Duck-Breeding. Illustrated. K. Brown. 

Iiiducnce of Manures on Mutton. W. SomerNille and T. H. Middleton. 
Shesp and Wool'in the United States. 

Journal of Education.— 3. Hroadwav, Ludgatk Hill. 6 d. Dec. 
The Training College Syllabus ; a Rejoinder. J. £. Adamson. 

Military Drill in Schools* 


Harper's Monthly Magazine.— 45, A* d'^marlb Strfet. zs. 

Jan. 

Colonies and Nation. Illustrated. W. Wilson, 

My Japan. Illustrated. Poultney IVgelow, 

The Old Cabildo trf New Orl jans, (Grace King. 

Love-Letters, Continued. Victor Hugo. 

Harvard Graduates' Magialne.— 3. Bkacon Street. Boston. ' 
75 conu. T>ec. 

Tfts Growth of the Graduate Schoal. W. W. Goodwin. 

Lharie. Carroll Everett, With Portrait. K. Enierton. 

Romiletlo Review .—44, Fleet Stiiekt, is. 3d. Dtc, 

Pauline ChronoIot;y. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

Bflectiye Pulpit Presenhstion of the Parable of the Prodigal. Cunningham 
Gaikie. 

The Character and Person of Jesus Christ. Camden M. Cobern. 
^■nf-the-Century Hope. l>r. H. W. Pai 4 cer. 

The Preacher's Study of Cowper. Rev. G, F. Grecnt. 


Journal of the Royal Affricultural Society of Bnffland.—Jonx 
Mukkay. 3s. 6d. Dec. 

The Woburn Pot-Culture &atiun. Illustn-ited. J. A. Voelcker. 

The British F.gg Supply, illustrated. Edward ISruwu. 

Agiicultunal Implements at the Paris Exhibition, n/xi. Illustrated. F. S. 
Courtney. 

The Chemical Changes in the Manufacture .md Ripening of Cheese. Prof. 
J. R. Sroen. ' 

Journal of the Royal Celtetal Institute.— Norti«l'mberi.and 
Avbnuel W. l>ec. , 

Recent Observ.atiQns in Western Australia. Lieut.-Col. Sirlfeiwd^mith. 
The Islands and the PMpte at Fiji. I. Finuenne. ” . 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. 

as. Dec. 

The Routes of Submarine Cables, liaut. C. W. Bellairs. 

The Great Trans-Siberhtn-Manchurian Railway. A. K. Col^oltMl 
A Journey in Cyprus, >899. Msior D. U. Prinsep. • 
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The Review qf ^Reviews!* 


^urldioiil RovtoWi —^Stevbns and Havnes. st. 6d. D«c.! 

Wbftt H un Author Y A. Muff itt. 

The Custody and Guardianship of Children. O. W. Wilton. 

The Preveit^ti of Con uptiuii Hill and Iniurance through Solicitors. P. 

Morison; ^ 

The Queen's Ferry. George'Law. 

Coi^uclsuin Kestraint of'Xrade. J. K. Christi.*. 

English Cases as Scots Autbo.ities. J, H. Henderson. 

KnOWledgra.— yah. High ]^oi.bo»n. 6 d. Dec. 

Crustacean Nur,series. Illustrated. Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing. 

The Heart of lYuuphin^. G. A. J. Cole. 

The Milky Way in Cygnus. Illustrated. Mrs. Walter Maunder. 
Wirelessal'elegraphy. Continued. Illustrated. G. W. de Tunzslmann. 
Ths Revohition Effected by Cosn. Prof. A. C. Haddon. 


Lady’s Rasim.— Hutchinson, is. Dec. 

Famous Jewels and Their Wearers. Illustrated. 

Christmas tf the Courts of Europe. Illnstrated. Mr.s. S. A. Tooley. 

Some of Our Fallen Heroes. Illustrated. Marion Leslie. 

Queen Hdibne of Italy. Illustrated. 

The Sultan aial His Capital, llliismted. 

Dances; Strange and Quaint, lllustiated. Kathleen Schlesinger. 

Jan. 

.Society in Japan : Interview with liaroi! and Baroness Hyashi. Illustrated. 
dA. Black • «. 

Bishop Percival. Illustrated. Mrs. .S. A. 'I'ooley. 

Are Wedding Presents a Tax Y .Symposium. 

Cotitfons. Illustrated. Evelyn Wills. 

The Mirror of Fashion for Ten Centuries. Illustrated. Helen C. Cordon, 


Land Magazine.— 140. Strand, ts. Nov. 

Forestry in British India. W. K; Fisher. 

French Fiiruiers and the Crow Nuisance. Edward Conner. 

Fruit-Growing Experiiiimts at Woburn 
Feeding Horses foi Varied Work. X. 

Dec. 

The Thinning of Economic Plantations. M. C. Loch. 

Basic Slag. A. H utchesoii. 

Tenant Right Legislation; Latest Phase. W. Lipscomb. 

Rabbit-Farming. X. Y. Z. 

The Australian Alps. J. Stirlin 
Healthy Homes. X. 

Botany: the Old and the New. P. Turnbull. 

Housing and Over-Crowding in France. E. Conner. 

LelsUPa Hour.- 36. Paternoster Row. 6d. Jan. 

The Medical Profession for Wonieii. lllustiated. Marie A. Belloc. 

Who was’* Robin Adair" Y Illustrated. C. H. Irwin. 

A Visit to Travaiicorc. IlliisUaU-il. (ran. Sir G. B. Wolseley. ’ 
Wealhei-F'orecasting and Its trilics. F, T. Bullen. 

Hany Jones and Open Spaces. Willi Portrait. Isabella M. Holmes. 

The Solar i'a:lipse at Algieis. the Sliaduw iiu the White City. Illustrated. 
Mrs. Wallet Maunder. 

Savings Banks; aCcntuiy ofThrifl. A. Caigill. 

The High Ciusses of Ireland. Illustrated. I ontiiiued. G. H. Urpen. 
Library Association Record.— Horace btsRSHAi.i.. is. Nov. 

Principleib of Dictionary Suhjert-C'ataloeuinc: in Scientific and Technical 
Libraries. L. W. Hiiln 

Paper-Making in lOn^land, i588-~i6B(>. K. Jenkins 
The Coluiiies in rclatiun to Public Lilnaiie^. J. R. Bonbc. 

Dec 

On Library Readci.s* Unions; Their Valui and Po.'»bibilities. F. 
Ncwcoiiibc. 

On the Learning ('iTIeibr.iruins. B. Andorton. 

A Survey of the Bristnl Publu. Libraries. N. Matthews. 

Library Journal.- IvEr.AN P^ri.. 2',. Nov. 

Planning and Cunstiiu lion ot Library Buildings. B K. Gie.:n. 

Dec. 

Relation uf State Libiaii.'s and ilif Libi ary of Congress. H. 'Putnam. 

The Library and the Voiiiig Men’s (..hristian Assnriation. <t. B. Htidge. 

Library WorIci,--f, Av aMakia Lam-.. 6d. Dji 
V ill.ige Libraries. « 

ttrievances of Frej Librai-y Re iilcrs. By a Sub>T,ibr 
Subiecr-Index£&and Bibliographies ]. D. Hio<ivn. 

Lippincott’s Monthly Magrazlne.'-'I.i it, PhilaubiwI'hi. 

TS. Dec. 

The Strategic War Osims’at the UiiitL’ti State> Naval War CoU.^c*s Lieut. 
J. M. KIlieott. 

An Anti-MAffonic MyMiiic ition. 11 . V Isca. 

Longman’s Maerazine.— i.onijman^s 6d. jan. 

Summering in Csai-idi-Ui Bnckwjods. A. woo'* 

Qnot.ition. Ha «W» Fowler. 

Nature in Londoii^ G. A. B. Dewar. 

Ltadarate.—123, Fi,ket street 6d. Jan. 

Seldiers of the Queen. Bins. P. Brooklyn. 

The Art Career of Johnston Forbes-Robwtson. Illustrated. C. C. Strand, 
Peat: llie Brown Harvasf of the Fen lUufttrutud, H. Richardson. 
TrAtn-^gnaUing ; the .Wonder of the World. Illustrated. Colston Moora. 
A Ifntore d’Hotel imd l|is Methods. Illustrated. K. Wyndham. 


MdCluPO^S HaffaSBlae.—roy Norfolk Stri^bt, Stbano. t)«e. 

Last Days of the ConCsdenUe Government. Illustrated. S. R, Mallory, 
i^he Four-fold Christ, lllustmted. Kev.J. Watton. 

When Cholera came: True Indent of a Christmas fanner in Siam. John 
Barrett.' 

The Bottom of the Sea;. Researches of Sir John Murray. Illustrated. 
Kay Scanoard Baker. 

MaenilUatK*s Masraztne.— Macmiuan. is. Jan. 

My Art. Madame RbtoH. 

The Faust of the Marionettes. H. C. Macdowall. 

A Naval Chapter in Indian History. W. J. Fletcher, 

Edward Ftugerafd and X. £. Brown. 

An Ideal Re^m Bill. John Bull, Jdn.' 

Chronicles of the Hudson’s Bay Company. A G. Bradley. 

HadPAS Ravfew.—T hompson, Minerva Press, Maoras. 9 rupaea. 

Nov. 

The National Movement in Modem Europe. ^ K. Sundararama Iyer. 
Financial Machinery of India. G. Bubramania Iyer.* 

Land Assessment in the Central Provinces. 

The Cultivation of the Vernacular. Justice A. Govindn PillaL 
The Svetasvatara Upanishad. J. M.eNaliasvrami PillaL 
The Luck of Nizam All. 

A Vexata Qusstto in Travancore. ^A, P. Smith. , 

Agriculture in Malabar. P. A. Krishna Menon. 

M^ras under Sir Arthur Havelock. 

Hedleal Magrazlne.—da. King William Street, 'is. Dec. 

The Genera! Medical Council and Public Health Diplomas. 

Typhus and Typhoid. J. Foster Palmer. 

Missionary Review of th» World.--44i Fleet Street. 05 esnu. 

DeCai 

God's Working Force in the Mission Field. 9>r, A. T. Pierson. ' 
Madagascar; Heathen and Christian. Rev. W. £. Cousins. 

Co-operation in Mission Work : Symposium. 

The Wonderful Story of Banra Matitck.:. Continued. Rev. H. Ktciurds. 
The Fourth Zionist Congress in London. A, W. Payne. 

Church-Burning in China. Illustrated. Prof. 1 . T. Headland. 

In the Heart of Brazil. J. A. Graham. 

Month. —Longmans, is. Dec. 

Coventry Patmore. Rev. G. Tyrrell. ^ 

Some Features of the Paris Exhibition. CounCe<is de Courson. 

Cardinal Pole, I/Cgate and Priinute. Dudley Baxter, 
i’ri&on Reform. Kev. John Cooney. 

The F'rench Gtivernmeiu and the Catholic Schools. Rev. S. P. Smitli. 

The Rosary. Illustrated. Continued. Rev. H. Thur<non. 

Monthly Review.—J ohn Moukav. as. 6d. Jan. 

Unity and Uniformity. 

The Little Englander. 

The Progtess of Japan. Karon Hnyashi. 

Right ami Wrong in i'olitics. I^islie Stephen. 

The Birth-Cave of Zeus. lllu.stratcd. D. G. Hogarth. 

Colonel Wilks and Niipolcoii. Julian S. Corbett. 

The Drag-Net of Cowley. Sidney T. Irwin. 

Braiiib in Arms. Lord Ernest Hiunilton. 

On Some Hoer ChnracterLsticb. Basil WillianLs. 

Modem Vijw’s of the Piets. David Maciiichie.. 

Coventry Patmore. A. T. Qiiiller-Couch. 

Munsey'S Magazine.—H orace Marshall. 6dl Dec. 

Japan ; the Britain of the PAst. Illustrated. 1 . T Headland. 

Americans on the English Turf. Illustrated. E. W. Kelly. 

Making Animals, Perlorin. Illustrated. A. Barrett. 

The Story of the Galveston Dis'istcr. Illustrated. W. B. Stevens. 

Where the Big Game runs. ^ lllustiated. M. Fo.ster. 

John IHcriiont Morg.'in. With Portrait. Jolui Paul Bocock. 

The German Army. Illustrated. Continued. Robert E. Paik. 

Musical Tlmes.—NovELLO. 4 d. January. 

MusicTii FUiglnnd in the Nineteenth Century. F. G. £. 

Dumps. Jos. Bennett. 
iSeethoveri. With Portrait* 

.Sir Arthur Sullivan as a Church Musician. With Portrait. 

National Review.—E uwahij Arnold, as. 6d. Jan. * 

A Plea for KBiciency. Arnold White. 

t hir Navy: its Decline and Restoration* Capt. Eardley Wilmot. 

The Surr^-'iiders in South Africa. H. W. Wils^m. 

James Anthony Froude. Leslie Stepheu. 

The Technical Training of Officers. T. Miller Magpiire. 

Is Life Assurance u Good Investment? F'. Harcourt Kitchin. 

Ainerirtn Aflfairs. A. Maurice TiOW. 

The Spiritual Deficit of the Church Crisis. Rev. J. O. Addciley, 

Lady Nelson ; a Vindication. Miss Woolward.^ 

The Political 1 'ransfortuation in Scotland. William Wallace. 

Greater Britain. 

New Century Review.—b, CHANpos Street, Strand, is. Dac 
War as a Path to Settlement. Douglas Story. 

The Old Century and the New. Hall Caine. 

Huxley as a Philosophic Thinker. H. Macpherson. 

J)e Prcifundis. By a Man of Letters. 

The Waste Landsof Great Britai^ Fraser StoryL 
Telegraphy without Wires. W. Herbert. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan. C. D. Baynes. ^ 
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N»W Bo^Mld MagMtm.— 5.PAKK Squaub, Boston, ascents. 
Dec. 

Kew HampsUre's Part in Sullivan’s Expedition of 1779. lllustmted. W. E. 

Griffis. t 

Washington Homes of New England Statesmen. Illustrated. F. Rt 
Batchelder. 

The PassinjK of the Old Red Schoolhouse. Illustrated. W, Sargent. 

R. E. Robmson ; the Cfaraoicler of “ Danvts Folks.” Illustrated. H. I.. 
Bailey. 

In the Sl^y Hollow Country. Illustrated. H. E. Miller. 


New Ireland Review.-^BuKNs and Oatks. ed. Dec. 

Old Florence ; Its Art, Poetry, and Politics. H. M. Bently. 

The Basket Industry in Schleswig-Holstein. J. T. Tsttlow. 

Why Bacon wore a Mask. Rev. W. A. Sutton. 

Army Medical Reform. S. 

Present Aspect of the University Question. Rev. P. McPoIin. 

The Religious Songs of Connacht. Continued. Dr. D. Hyde. 

Jan. 

The Revised Programme in Rural Schools, lord Monteagle. 

Old Florenim: Its Art, Poetry, and Politics. Continued. H. M. Beatty. 
Christmas Carols. T. P. Stuart. 

Mr._ Wyitdham's Opportunity. R. J. Kelly. 

Religious Songs of Connacht. Coatinued. Or. Douglas Hyde, 

Newfoundland Mamadne.— Newfoundi-and Pi;bi.ishing Co 
St. John’s, Newfounulaotj. 10 cents. Nov. 

A Visit to Snook’s Arm, Illustrated. R. £. Holloway, 
lonely Labrador. P. T. McGrath. 


Nineteenth Century.— Sampson Tow. as. 6d. Jan. 
Midnight, December 31st, 1900: Pcem. Stephen Phillips. 

A New Century arid an Old Kiddle. Hun. Mrs. Chapman. 

England’s Peasantry—Then and Nnw. Dr. Jessopp. 

The Admiralty and Submarine Boats. Edmund Ruberuon. 

On Sidnn Kop. D, Oppenmim. 

Scientific Use iif Hospitals. Sir Michael Foster. 

Tlw Rale of Women m Soiaety. Coniinued. Lady Ponsonby. 

The Sources of Islam." Moulvie Raliuddm Ahmad. 

Hooliganism. John Trevarthen. 

A Day of Purification. Heijry jephson. 

The Nicaragua Canal Question. Robert Bromley. 

Varying Ideals of Hmiuur Beauty. Hon. John Collier. 

Current Politics: 

A liberal View. Sir-'Wemyss Reid. 

A Conservative View. Sidney Ijiw. 

The Catholic Doctrine of indulgences. Bishop Hedley. 

Note on the Papal lndiilguiic.«^t ULvi.initneigau. J. Knowles. 

Eord Roberts on Army Refonn. Kt-piintcd from Xiinetecnih Ccniitfy, 
.June, 1884. 


North American Revlew.—WM. Hkinemann. as. 6d. Dec. 
Modern Government. Hoiiord de Bal/ae. 

The Presidential Election of 1900. W'. J. liryan. 

Future of the Anglo-S:ixon Race. law d Charles Hsresfurd. 

Monarchy and Republic in England. Kiri.iotti Garibaldi. 

Christiatiity at the Grave of the Nineteenth Century. Frederic Harrison. 
The Hrw-Paimccfote Treaty. M. B. Ounnull. 

Native Troops for (_)ur Colonial Possessions. Major L. 1 .. Seaman. 

Jubilee of the Printing Pres.s, Charles Whibloy, 

New Vork and its Historians. Contiiiuud. Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. 
.Memories of Mux MlilJer. M. D, Conway. 

The Submarine Boat and Its Future. J. I*. Holland. 
l’i-oEre.s.s of the Americ.in Wonurn, Kli/abeth Cady Stanton. 

Madame Bernliardt’s Hamlet. Miss Elizabeth Robins. 

.Brahmanism. Sir A. C. Lyall. 

U'he New Historical Romances. W. D. HowJlls. 

Oiten Court.— Kegan Paui.. 6 d. Dec. 

Sjn Greek Religion and Mythnlogy. lUustrated. Dr. Paul Cams. 

Coi nelius Petrus Tiele. With Portrait. Morris lastrow, Ji. 

Friedrich Max MQller. With Portrait. T, J, AfcConuack. 

Rev. W. W. Seymour on the Prehistoric Cioss. Illustrated. Dr. P. Cams. 

Overland Monthly.' —San Fran< isco, 10 cents. Nov. 

The Awakening of the Comstock, illustrated John Finlay. 

Cats of leisure .ind Lineage, lllustralcd. H.irriet Mnrlling. 

Our I^r^st Army Hospital at Presidio, S.aii Fiancisco. IlTiistrated. Paul 
Pinickney. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals. Illustrated. A. Lesvis. 

Pall Mall Hagrazlne.— iS, Chakinc Cross Road. is. Jan 
‘Clumber, llfustraled. Duchess of Newcastle, 

.j l'® New House of Commons, Illustrated. J. Foster Fraser. 

•ilie Gold Miner.s of the Frozen North; a Visit to Cape Nome. Illustrated. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins. 

The lintish Uflicer, Winston Spencer Churchill. 

.."““ttng; Covert Owners, Keepers, and the Crowd, C'apt. A. G. Bagot. 
■T-u* of Flanders. Illustrated. Alice Drydcn. 

The Drama; an Optimistic Survey. Illustrated. William Archer. 
Assaasmations of the Century. Illustrated. W. J. Kcchie. 
r ootsti^s 10 Fairyland, illustrated. Evelyn .Sharp. 

Parents’ Review.— Kkcan Paul. 6d. Dec. 

DifficiiUies and Dangers of Child-Study. Miss A. Woods. 

SiJPlv “* Cervantes Saavedra. T. < 1 . Rooper. 

The Treatment of Sex in EduSation. J. H. Hadky. 


Pe^pson’g Magazine.— C. A. Pbakson. u. Dec. 
Pre-Hwtoric Monsters. Illustrated. Rev. H. N. HutChinaon, ' 

Tapping the Sun's StrengUi, Illustrated. C. M, McGovern. 

Why the Indian paints His Face, Illustratefi- T. DreMir. 

Carrara; a Marble World. Illustrated. £. St. John Halt- 
Curing Animals by Efcctricity. Illustrated. H. C. Fyfe. . i|i - 
After Dinner Sports. Illustrated. T. Morton. 

The Origin of the Sun and Its Planets. R. S. Baker. ^ 

Military Obstacles. Illustrated. N. Fraser, 

Where will the Twentieth Century commence t Illustrated. G. Griffith. 

An Arctic Day and Night, illustrated. W. Wellman, 

6d, Jati. 

Self-Defence with a Walking-Stick. E. W. Barton-Wright. ^ 

How a Woman Journalist faced Death. Illustrated. Charlotte W. 
Germaine. 

The Mosquito. Illustrated. Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. 

The Negro Aristocracy of Ar lerica. Illustrated, H. N. Tickert. 

The Great Seal Rookeries. Illustrated. M. T^ndal. 

Making a German Soldier. Illustrated. R. S. Baker. 

Cliarcual-Burning. Illustrated, T. Morton. 

Positivist Review.— Wm. Rbeves. 3d. Dec. 

Indian Famine and Taxation. J. H. Bridges. 

Ainiy Reorganisation. £. S. Beesly. 

The Positivist Meiliodi H. Gordon Jones. ^ 

Jan. ' ’ 

A War of Devastation. Frederic Harrison. 

PuriUnism and Liberty. S. H. Swinny 

Practical Teacher. —33, Pateshoster Row. fid. Jan. 

The Techuikuin at Winterthiir in Switzerland. 

Public Health. —139, Shaftesiiurv Avenue, is. Dec. 

Bacillus Pestis in Its Morphological and Biological Characters, illustrated. 
E. Klein. 

Plague : its Symptoms and Spread. James Cantlie. 

Public School Magazine. —13<, Temple Chamueks. fid. Dec. 
I.oretlo School. Illustrated. K. W. Kills. 

'i'be Colonial College, Hollesley B.ay; a Nursery for Greater Britons. 
Illustrated. 

Quiver. —Cassell, fid. Jan. 

The Free Church Campaign ; a New Century Enterprise. Illustrated. F. 
M. Holmes. 

Christ the Consoler, Illustrated. Dean Lefroy. 

A Century’s Work for God, Illustrated. Continued. Rev. C. Herbert. 
Round the World in F%lity Minuics. llIiLStrated. J). L. Wuolmcr, 

Rail'way Magazine.- 30, Fet-jpr Lank. fid. Dec. 

Air. John A. F. Aspinall, General Alanagcr, Laiictishirc and Yorkshi.e 
Railway ; Interviea'. Illustrated. 

Victoria Station, Nottinghain, illustrated. V. L. IVbitechurch. 

A Decade of British and Foreign Expresses. Illustrated. C. Kuus-Marten. 
The Midland Scotch, illustrated. Continued. W. H, Bracowell. 

What Our Railways earn. Illustrated. W. J. Steveus. 

Falliiburgb, Perth and Dundee Railway. Illustrated. R. Cochrane. 

Why Queensland adopted the 3 fl. fi in. Gauge. Illustrated. Continued. 
Rebus, 

Review of Reviews.— (Australasia^ Queen Street, AIeldournb. 

ijd, Nov, 

'I'he First Federal Cabinet. 

Why Fiji wants Federation. 

How Australuins Fight. Capt. Ham. 

l.ord Roberts; the Greatest of Living Soldiers. H. C. Shelley, 

The Ve^ laitesc Goldfield in the Arctic Circle, illustrated. Miss E. 
Robins. 

The Walclieren Fixpedition. Dr. W. H. Fitchetl. 

Royal Magazine. —^C. A. Pearson. 4d. Jan. 

The Art of the Camera, Illustrated. Continued. R. Grey. 

The Yettr’s Work, llliisiratcd. P. W. Everett. 

“ l.est We Forget”: Heraldry, Titles, etc. Illustrated. A. C. Fox-Davics, 
i’i.iy Thai makes the Baby Btrong. Illustrated. Alarg.xret Collinson. 

Then and Now; the Changes nf a Century, illustrated. Hector 
Gi aingcr. 

Christmas in ihe Navy. Illustrated. A S. Hu"d. 

The Parsing of the Sleigh. Illustrated. Airs, J, K. Whitby. 

St. Nicholas.— Mac.mu.lan. is. Jan. 

I'lie Diver. Illustrated. Cleveland MoflTett. 

The Dawn of the Twentiet>y Century. 'Tudor Jenks. 

School Board Gazette.—B bmrqse. is. Dec. 

Ah Educational Crisis, 

Evening Contimiation Schools. 

.Science and.Att Teaching by School Boards. 

Commercial School opened in Bradford. ' 

Sehool World. — Macmillan, fid. Jan. 
sShakssFjeare’s ** Henry V.” J. A. Nicklin. ^ 

Preveutitm of Infectious Disease in Schools!. C*. K. Baddeley. 

On the Teaching of Knglish in a Swedish Schouj. D. Klfstranda 

The KflTdiCt of the War on .South Afiican Education. ^ 

r Scottish Geographical MagazinCar-KuwARD Staskobo. isv Cd. 

> Dec. 

On the Deposits of the Black S^a. With Map, Sir John Murray.' 

Mount St.'Eltfts. Illustrated. 
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Scribner's Magazine.— Sampson Low. >*.’ Pec. 
Oeorg! ICliet. W. tJ. Brownell. 

Modem Athens. Illustrated. •*%. l/orton. 

WincheiHcu. Rye, and " Penis Pu al.” Ilhistraled. „Hcnry James. 
The CullsISUS.S Illustrated. Henpl Norman. ' * , ... . 

Ar<.:oin}iarisaii of the Armies in China. Illuatrated. T. F. Millard. 
The Fight against Advertising Pisfigureinenc. A. R. Kimbal. 

Strand Magazine.— Gbokce n^swnes. 6 d. Jan. 
The Biggest Balloon,Contest on Earth. Illusiratcd. J. Boyer. 
Science in the New Century, JUustrated, F. pulmati. 

Peculiar Weddings. Illustrated. A. H. Broadwell. 


Sunday at Home,— 56, PATRBNosrEK Row. 6d. Jan. 

The Mysteiv of the Scarabs. Illustrated. Continu5d. John Wat d. 

The MTen Who shall make the New Century. With Portrait. Rev. J. G. 
(ireenhnugh. 

Sunday.s ou nie March in South Afiica. Illustrated. Re.*. T. F. 
Faulkner. 

Protestantism in Madagascar und.;r the Fiencli Flag. Coniinusd. Rev. W. 
E. Cousins. 

Th* Religious Tfact Society; the Open Poor for Christum Literature. 
Illustrated. 


* Sunday Magazine.— Isbisths. 6d. Jan. 

Miss Daniel! of Aldershot. Illustrated.* F. P. How. 

'I'lie Union of the .Scottish Churches. Rev. A. K. MacEwen. 

Cuncerning Incoase. Illustrated. Rev. J. Wells. 

Sunday Strand. — Oborc.r Newnes. dd, Jan. 

Sunday in Paris. Illustrated. Mary .Spencer Warren. 

Chiistmas Legends and Customs. Illustrated. Rev, ,S. N. S.-dguick. 
Christmas and New Yeai’s Hymns. Illustrated. F. A. Jones. 

Animals of the Bible, lllustiated. Gambler Bolton. 

Through Fire and Water in Ch:n.i. Illustrated. Mrs. Bryson, 

Temple Bar.— Macmillan, is. Jan. 

Piary kept during the .Sii^e at lAdysmith. H. H, Balfour. 

Memoiies of Frank Buckland. G. C. Peachey. 

Bosworth Field. A. U. Piplock. 

Temple Magazine. — Horace Makshali.. ed. Jan. 

The Greatest Need of the Century: Symposium. 

Winston Churchill. Illustrated. J. Hiilme. 

Women's Settlements in Lnndon. Illustrated. Mrs, Hirst Alexander. 
Missi.mary Pennies and the Work They are Poing. Illustrated. G. A. 
Angus. 

Imrd Avebury and His Work. Illustrated. W. Sidebotham. 

Wonders of the Blind and the IComb. J. A, Hammerton. 

Christ’s College, Blackheath, Illustrated. A. P. P^astun. 

Theosophlcal Review.— 3.' Lanoham Place, is. Poc. 
Theosophy and Modern Science. Continued, W, C. Worsdell. 

On the Gaining of Good-Will. A. H. Waid. 

1 he CiSIe Pc or Culdccs. Mrs, Hooper. 

The Sacred Sermon of Hermes the Thrice-Greatest. G. R. S. .Mead. 
Thought-Power; Its Control and Culture. Contiiiiiad. Mrs. Annie 
Bcsanl. 

Notes on " L.-muria.” J. Stirling. 

Evolution in the Twentieth Century. A. Uallam. 

Travel. — Horace Maksiiall. 3d. Pec. • 

Rome. IIIu.strnted. W. J, Pawson. 

Four Cycles in Norway, lllustnated. W. Howard Hazell. 

Taormina. Illustrated. John Ward. 

United Service Magaidne.— W. Clowes, as. Pec. 

Notes on (he Evolution of Cavalry. Continued. l,ieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 
The P'conoiuic Condition of Russia. Chersonese. 

Frederick the Great. Continued, William O'Connor Morris. 

Notes on Artillery P'ire. Continued. A Regimental Officer. 
Reconnaissance and Plscorts fur Horse and .Field Artillery. Lieut.-Col. 
A. H..C. Phillpotfs. 

Field Engineering for H ome Defence. Continued. Capt, R. F. Sor.sbic. 
The Voltinteer P'orce. C. B. 

Schools of Instruciion. A Volunteer .Staff Officer. 

The Future of ths Veomanry. Continued. Capt. Frank Green. 
Conscription ; Answer to Pr. Maguire. Wag Ley. 

Obligatory Military Senice: Reply to Pr. Maguiie. H. S. Montgomerie. 


Notes on the Evolution of Cavalry. Continued. LsaiiL-Ccil. F. N. Mau^. 
Naval Economics. 1 .. G. Carr Laaghton. . 

The Armoured Cruiser; a Comprouuse Vessel. B. ly. Lees. 

Cyprus for German East Afriim ; a Fair Exchange. Oakleaf. 

Strategic Devastation. T. Miller Maguire. 

'i'he Bay of Gibraltar ; a Spanish Scheme for Its Fortification. Scout. 

The New Magnanimity. C. de Thierry. 

The Chinese Crisis—Was It Foreseen f Commander Hon. Henry N. Shore. 
Frederick the Great. Continued. WUHam O’Connor Morris. 
Cavalry-Training. Major J. M Macartney. 

Wernpr’s Magazine.— 43. East 19T11 Street, New York. ' 
as cents. Pec. 

Ute Ancient Christ; the Spoken Word. Illustrated. C. H. A. BjenegaanL 
Westminster Review.— F. Warns, as. 6d. Jan. 

On War and 'Trade. F. Thomassun. 

American PoKtiemns. H. Blaksr. 

Modern Egypt. W. H. Oriinley. 

The State versus the Man. W. J. Baytiss. 

Histmical Calendars. J. F. Hewitt. 

.Samuel Parr. J. M, Attenborough. 

Companies Act, igoo. H. W. Sibley. 

'The Annual Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy and ths Lord Chan- 
celtor's Lunacy Bill. Haguch. 

ScUnLC and Religion. C. P. Gasquoinc. 

Wide Worid Magazine.— George Newnks. fid. Jan. 

Mr. Pratt and His Travels in Chino. Illustrated. P. P. Kenny. 

My Experiences as a “ Gi,'!-Diplomat ” in Peru. lUiLstiuted. Miss E. L, 
Batiks. 

Su’amp-Shooting in Barbados, Illustrated. C. Jarkman. 

Off the Beaten Track in Palestine. Illustrated. A. FordCT. 

.Some Household Treasures of China. Illustrated. H. Hillman. 

My Experiences on Turk’s Island, Illustrated,^ Rev. JI. F. t.'rofton. 

A Missionary in New Guinea. Illustrated, C. W. Abel. <. 

Windsor Magazine.— Waru, Lock. fid. Jan. 

Le.aders in th.s Australian Commonwealth. Illustrated. F. Pulinan. 

Sold at Stevens’.s. Illustrated. W, M. Webb. 

Fields for Future Explorers. Illustrated. Sir H. M. Stanley. 

Count Zeppelin’s Air Ship. llltLslrated. E, Wolf. 

V.C.’s; Famous—but Unknown, Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 

Woman at Home. —Hooder and S-i-onq^TON. fid. Jan, 
Chapters from the Life oliMr. Chamberlain. Illustrated. MissJ. T. Stodd.irr. 
The Manners uf London. Illustrated. W. Pett Ridge. 

Womanhood.—s. Agar Streeb, Stranu. fid. Jan. 

Women in Out County Asylums. Illustrated, C. Fi. dc Mulcyns. 

Canal y-Breeding and Taming. Baruness de Bertoiicli. 

World's Work.— Poibikoav, Page ano Co., New York. 25 cents. 

Dec. 

Providence Public 1 jbrary. George lies. 

Piscoveiies in Our Arctic Regions, With Map and llliistralinns. 

The Betterment of Working Life. Illustrated. R. E. Phillips. 

Are Voung Men’s Chances Less! H, H. Lewis. 

Mr. Root as Secr.-t'iry of War, 

His F.xrcll.siry IVii Ting-Faug. With Portrait, 

The Buililing ufu Gre-it Capital ,Wa.shington'. Illustrated. 

A Notable Advance in Colour Phulography. Illustrated. 

The Greatest uf Financial Feats. J. K. Upton. 

Political Changes of the Century. P. S. Reinsch. , 

Yale Review.— Kbward AHNoi.n. 75 cents. Nov. 

The Alleged Failure of 1 lemocracy. John Basenm. 

American I ntui iiaiioiial Indelitedness. N. T. Bacon, 

Obsurvati.His coiicerniiig the Theory uf Railway Charges, II. T. Newcoiiili. 
The Machinists' fill ike, 1900, E. I.. Bogart, 

Young Man.— Horace Marshall. 3d. Jan. 

I.ord Salisbury ; ihu loist of the Auiocrats. Illustrated. Arthur Mec. 
What War really means; Interview with A. G. Hales. With Portrait. M. 
'J'he American V'^ouiig Man. H. A. Bridgman. 

Young Woman.— Horace Mabsiiali^ 3d. Jan. 

Madame Amy Sherwin at Home ; Imerview. Illustrated. 

Women Who fail. Miss Hulda Friederirhs. 


‘THE GERMAN 

Alte und None Welt.— Benziger anu Co., Einsieurlk. so Pf. Pec, 
The Boxer Movement in Northern China. Illustrated. P. H^nninghaus. 
Paris Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. G. Baumberger. 

Rome in the Jnbilee Year. Continued. Illustrated. Eremos. 

~ s Babaln^— Volhagbn und Klasing, Leipzig, aa Pf. Dec. x. 
Herberlshdhe. Illustrated. Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. 

Pec. 8. 

The Japanese Army. W. von Bremen. 

HerbertshShe. Continued. Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg. 

Dec. IS. ^ 

Wilhelm von Beiold, With Portrait. Pr.^P. Grabmn. 

A German Colonial Amy. W. von Bremen. 


MAGAZINES. 

Pec. 22. 

The Three Kings in Art. lllutiraied. Pr. A. Ro.<iienberg. 

Tne Tobacco Pipe. Illustrated. H. von Spielbeig. 

Pec. ag. 

The Biograph a Century Ago. Illustratcm. P. Grabjin. 

Diamonds and Pearls. O. Klaussniann. 

Oeutseher Haussehatz.— F. Pustkt, Rbgknsbvrg. 40 Pf. Heft 3. 
Maria Cresceutia von Kaufbeitren. Illustrated. 

The Soalbutg at Homburg vur der Hfihe. Illustrated. H. S. Rebm, 

l’» Deutsohft Revue.- Deutsche Vbrlaos-Anstalt, Stottsaet, 

6 Mks. per qr, Dec. 

The Emperor Frederick. F. Nippold. , ■ 

Graf Otto von Bray-Steinburg. Cont'nued. 
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Political Ojtmt(^ aotf PoUiieal Orators in Italy. Count von Ronxsglie. 
'rhorvaldsen's BelovM. Or. F, Noack. 

fuiBBrck and Graf Zedktz TrOtssahler. H. von Poschingcr. ■ 

Or. Lucittt, Hinistcr if Agriculture. H. von Poscbioger. 

.Art Bad the Masses. Scipin Sighele. 

The Peace Mission of the Fleets. Sir Cyprian Bridge. 

Jiisbra von Hefele. H. GeUer. 

Tiu! Dynasty of Kings of Cambodia and the Recent Cremations of Phnom- 
Fenh. A. LeeRre. 

The Grand Visier Dscbewad Pmilia. li.'Stern. 

J}entSOha Rundsohau.— GanaiiuKK PAarsi., RbruM. 6 Mks per qr. 

Dec, 

Letters of Queen Louisa to the Crown Princa George of Mocklcnburg-Stre- 
Uts, iyu-s8ta Paul ERilleu. 

The Dpnnisnads and the Literature of Buddhism. Concluded. H. Olden- 
berg. 

Pestalosjd as an Educationist. Ludwig St.in. 

The Journals ofi Theodor .von Bernhardi, 1867. Continued. Major- C.n. 
vm Bernhaidi. 

Heinrich von Herxogenhurg, Carl Krebs. 

Deutseha Wapta.—i-ANCECAlSiE, is, Viehna viii./i r Kr. Nov. 
Studtmts in Austria. Aureliantis. 

Benoit Halon. Leo Kestenberg. 

Dec. 

The Representation of the People. Dr. R. Springer. 

Qaptaihauba.—E rnst Keii.'s Nachf., Leiczig. so Pf. Heft 13. 
Atmospheric Researches. Prof. HergeselJ. 
fihangbai. Illustrated. J. Wilda. 

JKeeduig the Sick. Prof. E. H. Kisch. 

Kobinsoo Island. Illustrated. F. C. 

The Firat German Womenin Society. L. von Bodcnhausen. 

GOSSlIiehaft.—E. Pirrson, Dkrsdkn. 75 Pf. Dec. 1. 
Democracy and Eiqpire. Dr. R. Wilbrandt. 

Adolf Bartels. Dr. L. Jacobowski. 

I )i-r. I g . 

Ludwig Jacobowski. With Portrait. K Steiner. 

Democracy and Empire. Concluded. Dr. K. Wilbrandt. 

H. S. Chamberlain on the Foundations of the Nineteenth Centu y. 
Concluded. H. 

Gpeaxboten.—F. W. Grunow, LKtezic. i Mk. Dec. 13. 

The Care of Children of the Working Classes after the School Course. 
Famine in Russia. . 

dleform in Iml^. O. Kaemmel. 

Jlooks on the Classicul South. 

Ftec. so. 

' The Nineteenth Century. G. Kewitsch. 

•Children of the Working Classes. Concluded. 

Religion in the School. H. Vollnier. 

Itec. e7. 

JfCurfSrst Friedrich III. and the Prussian t;rown. B. Rc^gc. 

Reform in Italy. Concluded. U. Kncminel. 

KultUP. —Jos. Roni, Vienna. 8 Mks. 50 Pf per aim. Heft r. 

The Hague Conference. Prof, H, I .ammasch. 

Marie Ebner von Eschenbach. T. Haltisa. 

The History of the New Testament, ■‘mf, A. Schaefer. 

Heft a. * 

ReminisceiAes of October, 1848. Joseph Freiherr von Helfert. 

The Social Significance of the Housing Question. Prof. A. Koch. 

Kunatgewapbablatt.— E. A. Si5e.s^ann, Leipzig. I Mk. Dec 
Modern Decarative Art in the Light of the Paris Exhibition. Illustr.vted. 
K. RQcklin, 

Applied Art at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. 

Monatssobpift fur Stadt und Land.— E. Ungleich, Leipzig. 

I Mk. 25 Pf. Dec. 

Clerical lafe in Russia. J. Potap-enkn. 

Burial and Cremation. Continued. Dr. A. Freybe. 

Right and Wrong Justice, H. Willielmi. 

Franz von Defregger. H. Lobedan. 

£t. John Legends and Customs in Portugal. L. Ey. 

Kens DeuUehe Rundsehau.— s. Fisi-uer, Berlin, i Mk. 53 Pf. 

Dec. 

Central European Finance. R. Calwer. 

Letters of Peter Cornelius to Herr and Frau Milde. Natalie von Milds. 

The Older Generation of French Painters. K. Muther, 

Modern Fiction. F. Poppeoberg. 


NeuS Zsit.— J. H. W, Dietz, Sti/ttcaht. 15 Pf, Dec. z. 
Christianity and Social Democracy. 

The Coal Question and Nationalisation of Alinei. O. Hud. 

Women and Work. Continued. H, Cunow, • 

, Dec. 8. 

MacsdoiM. Z. Balugdgitsch. 

The Nationalisation of the Coal Mines. K, Kautsky. * ^ 

Dec. 22. , 

Art at the Paris Exhibition. J. Moll. 

Nord und SOd.— Schlesische Veri.ags-Anstai.t, Breslau, a Mks. 

Dec. s 

Richard Muther. With Portrait. P. Rieseiifeld. 

The life of the Soul. H. Frank. 

The Kiddle of the Universe. D. von Gerhardt-Amyntor. 

Delos and Tinos. A. Bauer. 

The Soul-History of Vouth. R. Schmidkuiiz. 

; Soslallstlsche Monatshefto.— LltrzowsrR. Sss, Berlin, W. so Pf. 

Dec. ^ • 

I'he Case of Milleraiid O. von Volluiar; Consume.* and Producer. Max 
Scliipiicl. 

London Ilouliganisiii. K. Bernstein. 

Stein der Welsen.— -A. Hartlehen, Vienna. so'Pf. Hafl le. 
Chinese Wilting. ^ 

Tne Paris Exliibilion. llliislratcd. E. Pendl. * 

Heft 13 

The Seismic Pioblem. H. H. 

Lincrusta. lllustr.ued. J. Gebesclius. 

Minenil W.atcrs. Meitr. 

Stimmen aus Marla-Laaeh.— Herder, Freidurg, Baden. 
to Mks. 80 Pf. per ann. Nor. 

The Creators of Modem China. J. Dahlmann. 

Duelling in Austria. B. zii .Stolberg-Slolberg. 

Linhoif. Concluded. O. lYfilf. 

The Viclorit Kegii in Blnoiii. J. KompcI. 

F. W. Weber. Concluded, W. Kreiten. 

Uebep Land und Mear. —Dectsche Veklags-Akstalt, Stuttgart. 
I Mk. Heft g. 

T'he Hofmann House in Berlin, illustrated. 

Sledges and the Timber Industry. Illustrated. G. H. 

Die Zelt. ^CF('Nrill£KGAbSI£ X, Vienna IXe/3r 50 Pf. i. 

Chinese Ftriancs. A. Kniubse. 

Twenty Vears of German Literatui'e. W. Klrchbach. 

Date. 8. 

Knigei in France. Pollex. 

Dec. 15. 

The Po^'er of Money in 1 ,aw ; the Sternb^g Case. K. Jentitcb. 

Dec. 39. 

The Dead Hand in France. Pollen. 

The Stenihisrg Ca.se* C. Ufer. 

Zeitsehrift fiip Blldende Kunst.— A. Seemann* BsKutx, 
afi Mks. pei ann. Dec. 

Olof Jernberg. Illustrated. W. von Octtingen. 

Rode and Noike , Two Ltib,ick Painters of the Fifteenth Century. Ulus- 
truteds A. (toldiichmidt. 

The Centenary of the Brussels Academy of Fine Arts. Illiistmted. A. 
Ruhem.nnn. 

“The Thorn-Extractoron thi Capitol. Concluded, lllusrrated. A. 
Aubert. 

Zeltschplft dep Intepnatlonalen MusIkareseUschaft.— Bkeitkoi-p 

UNI) H SHU I EL. l.Eirzic. rn Mks. ptr ann. Die. 

" Tre Oiorni son ehe Niiii." Win. Barclay Squire. 

A Collection of National Hymns. U. Abert. 

Robert Radeckc. t*. Beckmann. 

Zukunft. —Friedrichstk. to, Berlin. 50 Pf. Dec. i. 
Socialism and Art. h'.. Vanderveldc. 

Kipling’s Putms. G. A. Crliwcll. 

Dec. 8. 

Materialism and Mysticism. A. Mosso. 

Dec. »s. 

German World Piililics. ^ K. Jentsch. 

Henry van de Velde. K. Schoffler, 

Dec. 22. 

Auguste Rodin. B. RMtenauer. 

• Dec. 2 h 

The Sternberg Case. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES 


Bibllottatgiue UniverMlIa. —18, Kino William Street, Strand. 
20s. per annum. Dec. 

Jbe Cracow Utuvenity and Poland. E. RossIm. 

^Muiu aad Qiinese. A. O. Sibiriakov. 

«e Queition of Militia in France. Concluded. A, Veuglaire. 
hrath America. Concluded. F. Macler. 

*he Utmtrtelle at the end of the Century. E. TalKchet.^ 

ConMgpondaat.*— 31, Rub Saint-Guillaumb, Paris, a frs. 50 c. 
Dec. to. 

■nmadre. Conlbiusd. A. Vandal. 


Montaiembert. Continued. E. Leeanuet. 

The New Laws of Succession and Endowment, C. de Rleiux. 
The Thoughts of Leopardi. F. Carry. 

The Orrains of Old Catholicism and the German Uniaersiiies. 
* A. Kannengiescr. . 

The.Life and Work of Pasteur, D. Cochin. 


Concluded. 


Dec, 25. 

The Jesuits. Pbre Du Lac. 

Liberty. Continued. _ G, de I^raarzelle. 
Montaiembert. Continued. E, Leeanuet. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


HumanitA NouvsIIe.— 15, Rue ubs Saints-PAhes, Pahis. 1 fr. 50 c. 

Der, 

The CofiErekses and Contemporary^ Socialism. A. Hamon. 

Social and Class Difence in Penal Justice. U, Feiri. 

Ate the Privileges of Finland contrary to the Intelfests of Russia ? M. 

The KnglUh Flections. JohivBull. 

Japan. F.*R^famey. 

.. Phe Classification of Social Phenomena. K. de lai Grusscrte. 

Jobraal d« fieonomlstes.— 14. Rue- Richelieu, Pabis. 3 frs. 50 c. 
d Dec. 

The Problem of llidividual Government. G. de Molinari. 

Primitive Banks in Italy. P, des Essars. 

A Theory of Population. G. Cuuderlier.^ 

The Mediterranean Concert. Contre-Amiral Keveill&re. 

HAnestrfil. —a 6 u, Rub Viviesmii, Pabis. 30 c. Dec. ’ 
Painters and Music. Continued. K. liuuyer. 

MePCUFB di’FPAnce.—15. Rue de L’P-LiiAUnfi-SAiNi-OEBMAiN, Pabis. 
9 frs. Dec. 

Fragonard's Three Wives. V. Josr. 

Alfred da Vigny and Father Grat/; Unpublished Correspondence. Dr. 
Cabanis. 

Empress Kliaabeth''of Bavaria. R. de Gormoiit. 

Monde Moderne.— 5, Rue St. BenoIt, Paris, i f. 50 c. T)oc. 
Japanese Masks. Illustrated. 

L'Ecole Polytechnique, llluslmteil. I.dn Den. 

The Silkworm. Illustrated. J. de Loverdo, 

Irkutsk. Illustrated. G. Caron. 

Kottvello Revue. —>8. Kim: William Street, Strand. 

55 fr.s. per annum. Dec. t. 

Eugene Carriire; the Psychology of Mystery. C. Mauclair. 

Popular Chinese M ytlinlogv. L. Charpentier. 

The Condon Streets. M. fCuhn. 

From Smyrna to Hierapolis. G. Cirilli. 

Doc. ij. 

^iritualisin and Materialism. C. Flamnuirion. 

'Inc South African War. Capt. Gilbert. 

An Heroic Princess \W. Century). P. Lacour. 

Our Colonial Officers. A, Mdvil. 

Nouvelle Revue Internationale.— 33, Boulevard PoissoNNikBs, 

PARI.S. a frs. so c. Nov. 30. 

The Chinese in the Basin of the Yang-Tse. P. Siefert 
Urbain Rattazsi. Continued. Mdme. Kattazzi. 

Professional Municipal Schools. J. Kdville., 

Questions DIplomatiques e^oloniales.— ifi, Rue Cassette, Paris. 

>0 frs. per ann. Dec. i. 

Havre and French Maritime Commerce, p. Hanotauz. 

The Crisis on the French Cong^i. U. lairin. 

Dec. 15. 

From the Mediterranean to the Congo, F. Foureati. 

International Arbitration and the War in Soutli Africa. L. Mariliier. 

Rdfopme Soelale.—S4> Rue de Sei.ne, Paris, i fr. Dec. i 

Co-operation and Mutuality, E. Cheysson. 

The Social Movement and Catholic Action in Germai^. V. Brants. 

The French Population in 1800 and in rijoo. A. des Cilleuls. 

Social Work in Chili. Concha Subercaseaux. 

Dec. 16, 

The Social Movement in Germany. Concluded. V. Brants. 

The Sillon Method of Popular Education. E. Isabelle. 

Revue de TArt.- aS, Rub ou Mont-Thabor, Paris. 7 frs. 50 c. 
Dec. 

A Find of Egyptian Jewels.. Illustrated. G. Maspero. 

Prints, etc., at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. H. Bdraldi. 

FurniMre at the Paris Exhibition. IllustraKd. L. de Fourcaud. 

Pottsry and Glass at the Paris Exhibition. Continued, Illustrated. 
E. Gmnter,^ 

l.xcc at tke Paris Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. F. Calmettes. 
Alexandie Dunois. Illustrated. E. Dacisr. 

Revue Blanche.— 93. Boulevard des Italibns, Paris, x fr. 
Dec. 1. 

China. Cemtinued. Yan-Fou-LL • 

Dec. 15. 

The Traditional Politics of Franc.- and the Congregations. M. Dumoulin. 

Revue 'Chpdtlenne.— II, avenue de L’Ubsbrvatoirb, Paris, so frs. 
per ann. Dec. * 

The Crisis in the Eowlish Churdi. A. Ebray. 

The Vinet Statue. F. P. 

Vinet the Theologian. G. Froinmel. 

Auguste Bouvicr. £, ^obertz. ^ 

Revue des Deux Mendes.— iS, King William Street, Strand. ' 
69 frs, per annum. Dec. x. 

China aad International Law. A. Desjarttins. 

(.ieneral de Ladroirault. Camte de Mun. 

Musical Epochs. C. Bellaigue. 

The International Sodalist Congress. J. Bourdeau. 

The American .Spirit. F. BniAeiiire. 


Dec. 15. 

^blic and Private Charity, Comte d'Haussonville. 

China and International law. A. Deriardins. 

Recollections of New Granada. P, d’Kspagnat. 

The Modern State and Labour, C. Benoist. 

The French Pleiades. F. Brunetiere. 

Revue d'EconomIe Politique.— za, Rue Soufflot, Paris. 

90 frs. pec annum. Nov. 

Daniel Raymond. F. Lcpelletier. 

.Social la:gislatiiin in 18Continued. H. Isunbrcchts. 

Labour l,egislalioii in Spain, A. Buylla. 

Revue Enoyclopfidique.— 18, Kinu William Street, Stranik 
7S. per qr. Dec. i. 

Aulnav. Illustrated. G. Misset. 

The Native Kaccs of the French West African Possessions. IlhKtraitedl. 
Zahorunski. 

AlgeriaTuid the Sahara. lllustruUd. A, Bernard. m 

Dec.„8. * 

Franz Liszt. lUustiated. A. Godirt. • 

Dec. IS. 

The Passion Play al (Iberammergau. llluslrated. M. WoltT. 

The Socialist Muveincni in France in 1900. A. iachteiiberger, 

T'he Native Races in the French West African Possessions. IIlustratedL 
Cotilintied. Zaboiowski. 

The Roiilct Mission in the llahr-el-Gharel. With Map. N. Noll. 

Dec 99. 

French Art at the Paris Exhibition. _ Illustrated. E. Grosje.an-Maup!n. 

Max Miiller. Witii Portrait. Antoine Thomas. 

Christmas and F.piplmny. Illustrated. M. Gufchot. ' 

Dec. a j. 

Incandescent Lamjis. Illustrated. J. Boyer. 

The Native Races in West French Africa. Continued. lUustratecft. 
Zaburowski. 

Realism in Greek Art. Illustrated. Dr. F, Regnault. 

Revue Franqaise de I’^tranger et des Colonies.— jz, Rue de 

i.s VicTOiBb, Pabis. 2 frs. Dec. 

The Besieged l.eg.itions at Pekin. S, Ptchon. O 

The Dutch Indies at (he P.iris Exhibition. J. Jofibsrt. 

Revue poup les Jeunes Fllles.— Rue de MEzi&res, Paris. 

I fr. 50 c. Dec. % 

The French Girl. V. Du Bled. 

Women in the East, t.'ontinued. J. Hess. 

F'mile Plater. P. Lacoui. 

The South Pole. II. Olivier, 

Dec. 90 . 

The Isive loitters of Victor Hugo. G, Chanteplcure. 

The French Girl. Concluded. V. Du Bled. 

Women in the East. Concluded. J. Hess. 

The South Pole, Concluded. H, Olivier. 

Revue du Monde Cathollque. —76, Rue des Saints-P^res, Pari», ' 

1 fr. 50 c. I>ec. I. 

A Missionary in China. Continued, Doin Chamard. 
sAiUhnrity in Matters of Doctrine. J. Fivre. 

The Kevolutiuiinry Feces and the Cathedral of Chartres. E. C&. 

Dec. 15. 

Religious Assuciatiuns and Monastic Vows. F.. Ruusse. 
tialiot de Gcnuuillac. F. GalabeM. 

A Missionary in China. Concluded. Dorn Chainnrd. 

The Revolutionary Fetes and the Cathedral of Chartres. Continued- 
K. Goz. • 

E Revue de Morale Soclale.— loS, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 

2 frs. 75 c. Dec. 

The Education of Girls. Pauline Kergomard. 

(Ilive .Schreiner. KenL« Kanibaud. 

The W.>inao Elector, K. Cerilli. 

Revue de Paris.— Asher, 93, Bedford Street. 60 frs. per annum. 

Dec. I. 

TI1C Preliminaries of the Imperial Divorce. Continued. F. Masson. 

F.nglish Political Women. M, Ostiworski. 

The Queen's Necklace. F. Funck-Brantano. 

The Works of Gustave Moreau, E. Schurd. 

French and British in Argentina. E. Daircaux. 

France and the Powers in China. X. X. X. 

Dec. 15. 

Louis XIV. and Colbert. E. Lavisse. 

A New French Dictionary. M. Brdal. 

The Queen's Necklace. Continued. F. Funck-BrentRno. 

The Foureau-Lam}' Mission. L. Liard. 

The Making of Toys. L. Claretie. 

Revue Politique et Parlementalre— s > Rub de MfizikRgs. Farm, 
3 frs. Dec, 10. 

The University and the Republic ; Letter to M. Fournier. A. Darlu. 

The Bale of Siimir in France. H. Ijoiseau. „ 

The CommunaTTax on the Revenue. M. Malzac. 

SocaHst UniTy, K. d’Eichtbat. 

An Election in 1848 and the Prosisianal Govemmeht. C. Roussil. ' 

Maternal Asaistonce in the iRli 9 lt‘M|M|^epo{iulatiuD. Dr. P. Pecker. 1 
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RttVue des Revues.'-'iai Avenuk de L*Oi>ti£A, Paris, t ft, Dec. i. 
ManiMe ftod Divorce. Paul and Victor Marg^uente. 

The ^ns of the American Revoluticm. Diplomat. 

The'Cotivregatioas and the Dead Hand. M. Dumoulin. 

The Peasant in the Modern French Novel. G. Pcllissbr. 

H. Sieitkiewics. Illustrated. V. MaiTdnc-Morzkowska. 

The Japanese Modern Novel. T. Hitomi. ^ 

The Philosophy of Food. Dr. Jules Grand. 

The Theatre and Life. Concluded. H. Bvrenger. 

Dec. 15.' 

The Statuary of the People; Symposium. 

Ji.dicial Jargon. H. Hrdal. 

Fiancu'German Merchants. Illustrated. J. BainvUIe. . 

'Phe Po-Wong-Wocy in China. Illustrated. Sbing Che. 

The Forum. Illustrated. D. Vaglieri* 

I'he Philosophy of Food. Continued. Dr J. Gnind. 

Revue de runivepsltd de BruxeUes.-> 4 , Rue Frontispice* 

• Brussels. i fr. 50 c. l>ec. 

The History of Roman Law. H. Rolin. ’ ' 

The Scicntihc Method of Literary History. A. Verm^ylen. 


Revue Soolall8te«-»97, Rue ok Kicheukc, Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. 
Doc. 

The Kocialism of Opposition* th.^ Socialism of Government, and C^ss Rivalry. 

J. Sanrantc. • ' 

Observations on the Law ofAp. g, 18 )8. M. L'h'tloin. 

The individual in History. C. l^ppoport. ^ 

Revue Universitalpe.^S, Rue dk Mi&zi^rks* Pa»is. tofr$. p^r ann. 

Report on (Grammar, 19.XL ^ A. Dupuy. # 

Report on Spanish and Italian, njon. A. Mor.^l Fatso. • 

Recitations in Germany. H. Bomeotiue. 

Universitd CathoHque.-^BuRss and Oa iks. 2 b Ii s. p.:r ann. 

Dec. 

The Kncyclical of Ltto XUI, on the Red nsrei'r, 

Thw* Religious Situation in Kngland. R. P. Ritgcy. 

Authors and Their Coir..'ctions. <a)ucliidj;d. Abhc '1’ D..liuonU 
'rnple Allisince. Comte J. (irahiiwki. 

Distinction and Renanisin. Abbd Delfonr. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


CivIltiL CattoUaa.--ViA i>i Riprtta 346, Rome. 25 fr. per annum. 

Dec. X. 

The State as Educator. 

Modern Medicine and Microbes. 

< )ld Age Pensions in Belgium. 

Alins for Poor Italian Nuns* 

Dec. 16. 

Catholic Missionaries and the Troubles in China. 

Art and History at the Paris RRhibition. 

Concerning the .Stele in the B'unjin. 


Cosmos Cathollous. —r, Via Giut.is, Rome. 25 fr. per annum. 
Nov. 30, 

Cardinal yiale-PrelK. With Portrait. G. S. 

Th.: Marian Congress at Lyons. lllusti.Ued. 

The Slav Language in the IJtiirn*. Coniiniied. 

A Poor Clare Authoress. With Portrait, J. F. 


Flegroa*"^PiAZ2!UT|^ Mondrac.onk, Naples. 20 fr. per annum. 
D<!c. s. 

Massaniello and His Family. V. Spinazrola. 

The Passion Play at Oberammergaii. A. Conipagna. 

Naval Exhibits at the Paris Exldbition. P. di r^ina. 

D.'C. 30. 

Roman Sculpture in the Fifteenth Century. S. Kraschetti. 

The Barricades of 1^. Continued. F. H. di Carpino. 


. Nuova AntolORUL**~ViA S. Vit.alb 7, Rome. 46 frs. per annum. 

Dec. X. 

Silvio PelUco's Book of Accounts. £. de Arnicls. 

Economy and Finance. Frascara. 

The Real Discoverer of Dante*s Portrait. Illustrated. A. Bezxi. 

The Political Life of Mr. Chaniberluiti. With Portrait. C. Paladini. 
liie Love«Ai!air$ of Goethe. F. de Roberto. 

Klectoral Customs in the United Stales. J... CUvazzi. 

Railway Lines to the Simplon: a Reply. Director of the Mediterranean 
Company. 


Dec. t6. 

The Sonnets of^f^rini. G. Carducci. 

In Montenegro. Illustrated. Guido Cora. 


Cervantes. T, Ma‘«sarani. 

The “ Master Cliristiun.** G. M. Flamingo. ^ • 

A Sliding S:ile in the (Jorn llutics. M. Fentiris. 

King Humbert and His Reign. P. Basclli. 


Rassesna Nazlonale.— Via della Paces* Fu>rencu. 
3ofrs. per annum. Dec. x. 

Naval Defence. A.^ V. Vecchi. 

Queen Mitrir Adelaide. Ugo 

Cavalry in the Wars of the Future Coinmandunt Pic.ird. 

A Useful Institution. Ida LuIm. 

Ki^iniin and the Social Question. C. Calzi. 

Doc, 16. 

The Means of Knowledge. ^ P. fliacosu.^ 

The Modern Tendency of Sociology. C. F. (^abba. 

The Christian Kducation of Youth. Cardinal Cnpecclatro. 

Religion and FMucation. P. Molmcnii. 

Education and the Future of Religion. Bishop Spalding. 

Rlfdrma Soclate.^Tui{iN. 12.50 ft. pjr ann. Dec. 15. 
The Fiftieth Anniversary of F. Bastiat. K.^ Sella. 

Rents and Land Values in Italy. P. Coletti. 

The Recent Scandals at Naples. F. S. Nitti. 


Rivista Intepnazionale. —76, Via Tokkic Akc.bntina, Rome. 
Dec. 

The Paris Congress on the IjCgal Protection ol Workers. T. A. 

An Urgent Economic Problem of the Future. G. Toiiiolo. 

The Signihcance of Swiss Pldbiscitcs. L. C. di Chiusnuo. 


Rivista Polltlea 0 Letterarla.^—i, Via Marco MiNGUBTri, Rome. 

Dec. 15. 

The Radical Party and the Monarchy. XXX, 

An Art Competiiion in the XVI. Century, lllus. L. Be{.(ratni. 

The First Apostle of the Triple Alliane.^. Li^ut.-Col. Pagnni. 

• Colonisation at Home and Abroad. Prof. M. Ponizzn. 


Rivista Populare,— Rome, Dec, 
Imperialist England. Prof. F. S. Nitti. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad d0 Di08*‘~RB4L Monastkkio i>kl Kacorial, Madrid, 

90 pesetas per annum. Dec. 5. 

A Papal liCttcr on Future Prospects. 

Keminxscences of a Prisouer xn the Philippines. J. R. de Prada. 

Lyric Poetry in Cuba. 

Dec. 20. 

Crispi and Leo Xlll. A,^. Tonna-Barthet. 

Reminiscences of a Prisoner in the Philippines. Continued. J. R. de Prada. 

Sspafta Modarna.—C crsta de Santo Domingo x6, Madrid. 

40 pesetas par annum. Dec. 

The Galleons of Vigo, Prof. C. F. Duro. 

The Social and Penal Ideas of Tolstoi. P. Dorado. 

The Spanish*Ameiican Congress, Prof. Adolfo Posada. 

Pleasures in China. ^ General Tcheng-Ki-Tong, 

THE DUTCH 

Elsavlep’s Qelllustpeepd MaandscbplR.— Lvzac, Great 

KusbE!.!, Street, is. 8d. D^c. 

A Chat about Patttaits, Iltustiated. G. H. Marius. 

Samuel de Lange ; a Dutch Mu<ucian. Illustrated. Dr. J. de Jong. 

Cattle Market and Slaughter-House in Amsterdam. Illustrated. E. W. 
de Jong. f 

De'OidS.— Luzac. 3s. Dec. 

^n-Islainism. Prof. L. W. C. van des Berg. 

^r Art Industim in Danger. R. P. J. Tutein Nolthenius. 

Concerning ** Hamlet," Dr. Byvancle. 


Hevista Contempopanea.—(^Ai.r.B ub Pizakko 17, Madriu. 

a pesetas. Nov. 30. 

The Modem Spanish University. E. L. Andre 
Artistic Ideals. M. A. Machado. 

Taidy Artists, Silverio Moreno. 

Notes on the History of Lotca during the Nineteenth Century. Jose M. 
Cainpoy. 

Dec. IS. 

Art and Literature in Paris, L. (tarcia-Kaneon, 

Hamlet, King of Denmark ; an Unpublished Tragedy. Don Ramon de la 
Cruz. 

Lady Artists, Continued. Silverio Moreno. 

Revista POPtURUeaU—R ua Nova do Almada j 4, I.isdon. is frs. 

. per annum. No. 36. 

Portugal and Her Colonies. K. O. N. 

Angola and the Congo Free State. H. C. 

The Kxpedilion to Mataka. A. A. Terry. 

New BajlerB for Marine Kngipcs. 

MAGAZINES. 

Recollections of the Congress on University Study. Prof A. G. van Hamel. 
Establishing Small Holdings. A. D. van Asscudelfl dc t^mingli. 

Vragen des TUds.— Lozac. is. ed Dec. 

The Tnternational Socialist Congress in Paris. W. H. Vlicg-'ti. 

The Development of Businesses. Ph. Falkenburg. 

WooPd en Baeld.— Ervev F. Boh.v, Haarlem. 16s. per annum. Dec. 
Charles BdLssevain. With Portrait. J. de Me3.ster. 

The Towers of Ransdorp. Illustrated. 

Two Lady Artists. Illustrated. Henriitte Hrndriz. 



AN 

io8 The Review oE’ Reviews. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Kl 4 nst^&S-'~~ 0 i.AF NoiiU, Cksistiania. 3 kr. psr atinuEn. Nov, 30. 
Wilier: Kesearche<i cuncS’ning its Consliiuiints and Us^s. S. A. Kamsoig. 
ts Heorik Ibsen a Naturalist 1 D.'. H. C, Hansen. 

Dec. 15. 

Water. Continued, S. A. Kain<jbig. 

Peat. Aduir Dal. _ • 

At What Age does Genius appear ? P. Kngcib. cth.seti. 

OihI Odh Blld.—JC.SHI. Wahi.in, SroJKiHiLV. te kr. per anttum. 

No. 9. 

Plavtng-Cards. R. H. ISiSrklund. 

Walter ijavage Lsndor, Ft izza t.. irlberg ^ 

No 10. 

Dutch Chaipcter and Dii:rli An. Kllcn Fii:s. 

Gaston Parts. Werner .Sii.ieilijelm. 


THE RUSSIAN 

Igtopltoheskii VyfStnlk—P ei i-.KsniiRe. A. .S. Suvouin. Dec. 

In the Turkmen Steppe lointi iu-id. S. A. (lunaropulu. 

Paul Menerii, Diplouiilist and Jioldior. N. V. Tch'trikuff. 

Kecolleclinus of P. A. Papkoff. Itarim 11 . A. Fitingliof SGiell. 

Comte de la Ferrou iys on K-ussii. V. J. 

MIP BozhI.—S r. Pi'rnKsnpKU I.ir.ovKA, 25. Dec. 
kussiin Agriculture in the XVI. fentury. N. Kozhkof. 

Popular Keadiiigs in tlie Pr.>.int'.-s. A. I). 

Giordano Hrtino. M. .A. l.ikb iref. 

Transforniisin and Uarwiiii.in. Continued. Flrnst H.ieckel. 


r Flnsk Tldskrlft.—M. G. Schbvbkrgson, Hblsikcfor!!, Fiblamp. 

■No. 10. ' 

Heidenstam’s Latest Works, R. F. von Willebrand. 

The Cmnogs Question. £. Schybergson. 

The Press duru^ the French Revolution., Karl H. Undholm. 

Artists and Critics. Max Lorenz. 

NonUsk TIdskrift.—P. A. Nobstxot ako Sons, Stockholu. ^, 
>0 kr. per annum. No. 7. 

Labour Statistics in Sweden. Karl Hildebrand. 

Chopin as a Psychologist of Woman. Gerhard Schjeldentp. 
Austro-Hunganan Nationalities. N. C. Fredcrikssn. 

Strindberg's “ Gustaf Adolf.” £ric Heddn. 

TUskueran.—K knst Bojbseh, Copknhaciin. S 3 kr. per annum. Dec. 
French Pictures at the Paris Exhitation. Karl Madsm. 

Hismarck's " Thoughts and Reminiscences.” Karl Gjellerup. 

Masaccio’s Portrait of Himself. F. G. Knudtzon. 


MAGAZINES. 

Russkl Vyestnik. —Moscow Macava Dmitkopka, 33. Dec. 
The Birthplace of the Normans. Continued. E. L. Markof. 

Graconis Leopardi. V. F. Savodnik, 

Mr. Balfour’s ” Foundations of Beli^.” A. M. 

Russkoe Bftgatstvo.— Sr. Petkr.sbukg. Spasskava i Backavaya. 

Nov. 

Proprietorial Peasants on the Eve of the Ifiiniancipation. Continued. 1 . 
Ignatovich. 

Wages in the English Cotton Industry. A. V. Zotof. 

Capitalist and Agrarian Evolution. V. Tchemnf. 
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Anthony Weir 
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The Story of u Young 
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Journal 
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Jewitt, Sarah Orne ■ 
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Atlantic 
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Young Man . . 

Nov. ’00 

King, W. Scott . a 

The Winning of Con¬ 
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Kipling, Rudyard 

Khu s . . • . 
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zine 
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Kipling, Rudyard ■ 

The Way That He 
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Nov. ’00 
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Parker, Eric . . . 
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Phelps, Elizabeth 
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Leading Articles in the KE^ft^s. 


OUR CHRISTMAS GIFT TO THE WORKHOUSES. 

I AM very gla<J to report that about three hundrfed 
workhouses in the country have been supplied with boxes 
of Books for the Bairns and sets of portfolio pictures. 
The accompanying map shows the counties which have 
been covered by our'friends and subscribers. There 
have been isolated workhouses here and there, notably in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, which have been supplied by 
the kindness of a local resident, but the map shows all 
the counties that have been covered, together with the 
names of the donor, in each case, who undertook the cost 
of supplying the literature and pictures for the bairns of 
the State. I have 
had many plea¬ 
sant letters from 
workhouse mas¬ 
ters, expressing 
the pleasure with 
which they have 
received the pic¬ 
tures, and their 
satisfaction at the 
thought of the 
delight which 
the pictures and 
the picture-books 
will give to the 
little ones under- 
their charge. In 
several worl#- 
houses the 
masters have 
declared riieir in¬ 
tention of having 
the pictures 
framed, and I 
congratulate my 
fri ends and 
helpers upon 
having sent a ray 
of gladness into 
the very grey and 
sombre existence 
of the workhouse 
child. One Lord 
Lieutenant writes 
me that he has 
received many 
letters of acknow¬ 
ledgment, among 
others, one from 
a Guardian who 
declares that he 
was in an ecstasy 
df gratitude, but 
alas I there was 
a fly in his pot 
of ointment, for, said he, his joy was dumped a bit by the 
fact that “ the idea had originated with that villain Stead.” 

I note with amusement this honest man’s expression of 
disgust, which is of considerable psychological interest, 
and how true it is to hiunan nature ! When once we 
have made up our minds that a man is a devil, we 
consider it a kind of treason to God Almighty to admit 
that he can do anything good. We must have all our 
angels pure white and our devils jet black. The fact that 
even Auld Reekie might have a streak of white in nim 
somewhere, somehow offends our sense of the fitness of 
fh ngs. I hope that next year we may be able to paint 


the whole of this map white. It ought to be regarded as 
a disgrace to the county if the bairns in any workhouse 
have neither picture-books to amuse them nor pictures 
on their walls. ' 

Besides those who arc named in the accojnpanying 
map I have received assistanqc from the following ladies 
and gentlemen :— . . j 

Au. THIS ^V(>UKHOUSES IN 

". 1 >nbliii 

. Selected workhouses in 
Ireland 
. Midlothian 
. Sheffield and District 

In addition to 
the above offers 
to supply selected 
areas, I have re-* 
ceived subscrip- 
jtions and assist¬ 
ance from the 
following sup¬ 
porters of the 
scheme, viz., Earl 
Dufferin, 20s. ; 
Lord Mount- 
Edgeumbe, 20s.; 
Abraham Hart, 
los. 6d.; A Scot-*’ 
tish Working 
W'oman, 10s.; J. 
H. Arbuckle, los.; 
J. Haddon, M.D., 
los. ; Messrs. 
Hoskins and 
Co., los.; A. G. 
Howard, los. ; A 
Soldier, Alder- 
.shbt, 5s. ; Sergt. 
F. McLoughlin, 
R.I.C., IS. ; Mrs. 
M. A. Jones, 10s.; 
Miss E. S. Wing, 
los. ; Miss Rose 
Helsby, los.; 
Councillor Chas. 
Garcia, 5s.; Wm. 
Vernon, los. ; 
Mrs. W. S. Bird, 
Austria, los.; E. 
Parry, los.; Nellie 
PJowright, Mar¬ 
garet Plowright, 
and Reggie 
Fuller, 15s.; Miss 
E. Fowler, los.; 
A. R. Norman, 
los. ; H edley 
Smith, 105 .: R. 
Forsham, 20s.; A. N. McMillan, los. ; W. Moulton, 
los. ,- W. Redman, los. ; W. Dalglies, los.; J. R. Fleming, 
los.; J. Reid, los. ; J. Wats, xos. ; Messrs. Marshall 
(Edinboro’), ros.; J. Chaplain, los.; W. Rountree, los.; 
J. B., Glasgow, los.; Mrs. Jones, Ss. ; G. Bradley, 
los.; J. Hudson, los. ; Baroness Rientofen, los. ; Mrs. 
S. Rogers and Mrs. Tilney, los.; Col.’'Wilkinsoii, los. ; 
Mrs. M. Powell, 5s.; J. Hudson, los.; and Rev. C, W. 
Howard, 4S. 6d. 

These subscriptions to the general fund have been 
• used in supplying books and pictures to workhouses in 
some districts other than those covered in given counties. 


Earl of Meath 
Lord Belmore 

Mis-s J. Hay . 

Mr. G. \V. l.Jingley 
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WINTER RESORTS IN THE TYROL. 


’ The great change vhich has taflfen {ilace during the 
last twenty years in the opinions of physicians as to what is 
the most suitable winter climate for invalids and sufferers 
various diseases has naturally brought into pro¬ 
minence new resorts, which it is otn: intention to sketch in 
this paper. Cqld and dry places, par¬ 
ticularly such as are sheltered from 
winds, and afford a good deal of clear 
sky and sunshine, are now strongly 
recommended by the medical profes¬ 
sion for dise^es of the lungs and other 
troubles. 

Davosplatz in Switzerland has 
necome world-renowned, but there are 
many other districts exactly as good, 
and frequently eacipr of access and 
also cheaper. Tyrol, the most moun¬ 
tainous province of the Austrian 
Empire, especially possesses many 
places which are well suited for winter 
sojourns. Many of these which we are 
now to describe, as far as our limited 
space permits, are also summer 
stations, but we shall only look upon 
tnem at present as winter resorts. 

Meran is the best known of the latter, 
and has many advantages. It is easy 
of access, being connected with the 
Brenner Railway by means of a branch 
line from Bozen. Although the cold 


is very great, still there is a very large amount 
of sunshine, and hardly ever any wind. The air 
is dry. Hotel accommodations are first class, and 
sufficient amusement is offered to winter guests to make 
the sojourn agreeable. Skating may be indulged in 



View near Meran. 


Lanimerband fiir EremdenTerlelir in Tirol. 

AoMress—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 

This Society is glad to give mformation to intending visitors 
about Winter attd Summer Resorts of Tyrol; issues Railway 
Tickets ; sends Pamphlets, etc.; advises as to Hotels, Pensions, 
etc., etc. 

XmiElAlif. 

Near Bozen and connected with the latter town by tailway. 
Possesses splendid Winter Climate, no wind, sunshine almost 
continuous. First Class Hotels, Theatre, Concerts, etc. 
Winter Sports. 

HOTEL ERZHERZOG JOHANN, Meran. 

Fine situation. Highly recommended. 

MERANER HOF. 

Hotel of first rank, airy, sunny rooms. Best Cuisine. 

ORIfiS. 

Near Bozen. Delightful dry air and lovely sunshine through 
the Winter. Hotel accommodation first class. * 

HOTEL TIROL, Innsbruck, Tyrol., 

Headquarters of E^lish and Americans. Near the Ice Kink 
and a Four-mile Tobogganing course. Terms for Winter, 

' from &s. 6 d. per day inclusive. 

SCHLOSS LEBENBERG, Kitzbuhel. 

English Pennon. Winter Terms from weekly. Splendidly 
a situated, all Winter Sports to be found to perfection. For 
ffother hdbrmation, addrefs Mrs. £. ALLEN, Kitzbuhel, or 
the Travd-E^tor, Review of Reviews. 


HOTEL GROBNER 

Oossensass on the Brenner, the 
Austrian Davosplatz. 

Modem Hotel, well warmed aqd ventilated. 3,300 feet above 
the sea level. Splcndid>air. English spoken. 

Ober Ammergau and 

its Passion Play. 

No one who witnessed the Play should miss purchasing this 
book. Those who were not fortunate enough to see the per¬ 
formance can obtain in no other volume so rdiable and accurate 
an account of the woaderfnl rendering of the play. 

It b the only book published < in Endish which describes the 
Village, the Origin of the Play, the Play itself as performed 
thb year, the Text, the Music, the Players, etc., and contains 
the ^itraits of tlie 1900 cast. 


Transfated from the Barman of Hermine Diemer, by 
Qeorge Manning. 

Contains 272 pages, with Hlostrations on 
nearly every page. 

Bound In sreen cloth boards, with sold lottoring. 8lao: demy 4to. 
(12 in. by S In.). 

s Supplied (post free) for 1 . 9/8 by 
HENRY STEAD, The “Review of Reviews” Office, 

Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, tondon, W.C. 
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THE PHOOHESS OF THE UlOpliO. 


LONDON, Jatk 31, 1901. 

The Queen died on January 32nd. 
The Death Pull of vears and of honour, she left 
the Queen. the world bereaved. The English- 
speaking world mourned her as the 
common mother of all who speak the Paiglish tongue. 
Her dusky subjects in every continent lamented the 
Sovereign who for six(^ years had represented to them 
the human and sympathetic side of the great Empire 
whose iron rule they felt and understood, but did not 
love. Nor was it only within the limits of the 
Empire and the Republic' that the death of the Queen 
was felt as a personal loss. No human being since 
the world began was ever mourned so univcrsjilly by 
men of all races, languages and creeds. Her blood 
relations were to be found in every Court in Europe. 
The German Emperor is her grcvpdson ; the Tsar of 
Russia is married to her grand-daughter. She was 
indeed the grandmother of Europe, and her demise 
created in every land a ])rofound sense of personal 
loss. As a world-event this grouping of all the 
children of men as mourners round the bier of our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen is one of the most signifi¬ 
cant events of our time—one of the most dramatic 
and touching illustrations of the shrinkage of the world 
and the unity of mankind. 

One touch of nature makes the 
The Kaiser whole world kin, and even Jingoes 
His^Suhjeets. ^ certain thrill of nobler emotion 
when they, heard that the Boer 
prisoners at Capetown had denied themselves 
the scanty amusements of their prison camp when 
they heard that the Queen was dead. It was curious 
that Germany supplied the most striking instances of 
the diverse manner in which the death of the Queen 
affected mankind. The moment the German Emperor 
heard that the Queen was dying, he cut short the- 
bicentenary celebrations of the present Monarchy 
and hurried to Osborne, arriving on our shores too 
soon for the Admiralty to muster out a cruiser 
for his escort; and he remained at Osborne until 
the Tuesday, after the funeral* Considering the 
extent' to which the whole life of the. Germaii 
'Emjxre centres in the person of . the Kaiser, 
this sudden shift of the centre of gravity from 
Berlin to Osborne produced a profound' im¬ 
pression upon the English people. Its significance 
was heightened rather than diminished by the fact 
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tl at at Munich, at 9 great concert given on the night 
on which the Queen died, the news pf Her death was 
received with a frcn/ieil outburst of cheering for the 
Boers, nor coulil the concert prot ecd until the band, 
in response to lllte demands of the audience, had 
played the National Hymn of the 'I’nisisvaal. 'I'hat 
outburst at Munich was almost the only indication of 
the intensity of the feeling whic:h the war in South 
Africa-has created in the heart of the German people. - 
But whether they mourned with flie Kaiser or cheered 
with the citizens of Munich, the death of the Queen 
everywhere touched the deeper emotions of her 
contemporaries. 

1 have dealt elsewhere at so much 

Uniwsal consequences of 

Mourning. the passing of Vidoria, and have 

meditatetl on the possible effects of 
the accession of Edward Vll., that there, is no need 
to dwell upon it here. Suffice it to say that the- 
sentiment of sorrow among her people was universal, 
and found immediate exi)ression in the usual time- 
honoured forms hy which it is our wont to manifest 
our grief. 'I'he flags were •every where lowered, and 
for the first time in history the Stars and Strifes 
floated half-mast high for a deceased monarch over 
the Capitol at Washington, The English people 
draped themselves in black. The change which - 
came over the moving myriads in the streets of 
London was almost inconceivable. Black was the 
only wear. The- price of crape went up with leaps 
and bounds, and tho-se who from principle objected to 
the assumption of sable garb, in the presence of death, 
found themselves like sfreckled birds in thi midst of 
tlie sombre-suited multitude. Everywhere through¬ 
out Greater Britain the same sight was seen, but to 
New Zealand belongs the honour of having devised 
a still more striking manifestation of the sense of 
loss which the Empire had sustained. From 13 to 
12,30 on the day of the funeral every locomotive 
on the New Zealand railways was to be arrested, 

As in the Apocalypse it is said in Heaven that 
there was a silence for* the space of half an hour, 
so in New Zealand the whole of the railway traffic 
was to be suspended for thirty minutes, afid ail the' 1 
employees remain bareheaded as a token of respect 
and manifestation of grief. In England the railway^,, 
companies confined themselves to ronning Only' ; ? 
Sunday trains. Several of the legislature of Eurirp*; ^ 
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adjourned on receiving the news of the Queen’s 
death, and everywhere nothing was left undone to 
mark the sense of sorrow at the departure of one 
■who for sixty years had filled a foremost place in the 
world. 

In accordance with the invariable 
ppooeedlnars usage Parliament assembled within 
Papllamant. twenty-four hours of the demise of 
the Crown in order that the oath of 
allegiance might be taken to the new Sovereign. Two 
days later the formal votes of condolence were moved 
in both Houses. The speeches both in Lords and 
Commons were marked by the note of personSl 
sorrow and of sincere veneration which the 
character and the* career of the Queen had inspired 
in her subjects.- The tributes of Lord Salisbury, 
I.otd Kimberley and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the House of Lords did full justice to the 
character of the Queen, .|>oth as a woman and as a 
^vereign. In the Homw of Commons Mr. Balfour 
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made an admirable speech, in which he declared that 
the influence of the Crown in the Constitution had 
increased and must necessarily increase owing to the 
growth of Greater Britain. The observation passed 
without comment, and almost without notice, although 
it is curious that the Crown should have gained in 
prestige and in power by the growth of the colonies, 
which are republics in all but name. The proceed¬ 
ings in both Houses were marked by dignity and 
pathos. I.ords and Commons alike showed them¬ 
selves at their best, and gave adequate expression to' 
the universal sentiment of tRe nation which they 
rei>resented. 

The public attention, however, was 
The^^Funeral much more concentrated upon the 
Great Queen, preparations for the funeral of the 

Queen than on speculation as to the 
terms in which her successor had been proclaimed. 
Lying in state was dispensed with. The body of the 
Queen was not displayed, like that of her pre¬ 
decessors, before burial. It remained at Osborne 
until the day of the burial, and was then transported 
across the Solent in a great naval pageant, which 
recalled by contrast the imposing naval display 
which was one of the most striking features of the 
Jubilee of 1897. The Queen was borne to her last 
resting-place past the long line of battle.sliips, which 
during her life had been the potent bulwarks of 
her realm, to the great dockyard at Portsmouth, 
where the coffin remained over-night. The King, the 
German Emixjror, and the host of »Royal Princes, 
rofnained on board their yachts for the night. In 
the morning they travelled to London by the iTdndon 
Brighton and South-Coagt Railway, passing through 
the station of Bosham, famous in English history as 
the place from •w'hich the ill-fated Harold embarked 
on that voyage to Normandy which preceded and led 
up to the Norman Conquest. Between the embarka¬ 
tion at Bosham, which figures as the first scene in the 
famous Bayeux tapestry, and the passing of Vic¬ 
toria nine centuries have elapsed. What stirring 
scenes, what vicissitudes, what tragedies, what 
glories have been associated with the British Cro'wn! 
From the London station which bears her name, the 
great Queen was borne on a gun-carriage, in sad and 
solemn procession through the streets of her capital, 
to Paddington. P'rom Paddington the funeiHl train 
conveyed the body to Windsor, die line being'* 
crowded during its whole length on • either side by 
the employees of the Great Western Railway. At 
Windsor the burial service was read in St. George’s 
Chapel. From thence the procession was re-formed 
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for the last stage of the journey which ended in the 
Mausoleum at Frograore, where the mortal remains 
of Victoria were laid to rest in the tomb of Prince 

Albert. , , . 

The press, pulpit, and platform have 

The vied with one another in their tributes 

Constitutional to the memory of the Queen; but 
Monarohs. utterances which found 

their way into print, few deserve to be remembered 
so much as the singularly precise and historically 
accurate summing-up of the Queen’s position as a 

constitutional monarch, which is to be found in the 
report of the sermon preached by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The passage, 
although somewhat lengthy, well deserves being 
placed on permanent record as a singularly a])t 
exposition of the motives'which governed the action 
of the Sovereigtr carrying out the wishes of her 
people, even when she was firmly convinced that they 
were based upon imiierfect knowledge of the facts 
and would result in injury to the State :— 

she was a constitutional Monarch, and we know liow 
many there arc who sometinu-s speak of a constitutional 
Monarchy as reallf an impossibility. If there are two wills, 
the will of the Sovereign and the will of the people, 


the two wills—such is human nature—must sometimcR 
diher; :.nd when there i. that diff-rence there is nothing 
higher still to reconcile Ihe tw«, and therefore the 
constitutional Monarch will either be a Monarch who does 
nothing at all or else he will he a Monarch who intarfercs with 
the freedom of his people. ISo there seemed presented to all# 
men a problem that coul^ not be soheil; I ut the Queen that 
has left us has, for Uie benefit of till that follow, solvetl that 
problem, and shown what a coiislilulioral Mrtnarch must be. 
She began with always making hei-scif acfju.aintcd with every¬ 
thing that concerned her subjects. Her labour was constantly 
spent in studying the interests and tlie welfare of her people. 
She toiled night and %ay that she might know every¬ 
thing that concerned her subjects—everything athat would 
be likidy to do them good or to do them barm - and 
upon this careful study she formed her own opinion upon 
every .action that was to be taken, so as to be ready to do her 
part. And she knew that the people were a free people, an<l that 
for that reason they must be governeit by those whom they 
themselves had chosen. .She knew th.at tllfe Ministers who uere 
to execute all lh.it was determinetl upon must neces.sarily be the 
representatives of the people themselves. She was ready at all 
times—she made herself ready—to say what in her judgment was 
best to l)e done at every emergency as it came up, and she gave 
her advice freely to her Ministers, pressing it upon them enougli 
to make them uiiile stand it and enough to make them feel 
what that advice was really prompted by ; and she argued 
questions with them in consequence of her knowledge and in 
consequence of her desire for tlie people’s good, and she tried to 
convince them that her opinion was the right one if it apjjeared 
tluit their opinion dilTered from hers j Init she kept witliin the 
lines marked out for her by the Constitution of the countrj'. 
She wished her |>eople to be a free people. If she could not 
convince she yiehled, and still, in yichling, she always was 
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looking to tlic good of the people themselves, i'he felt that 
it was belter for the people to be ruled liy those whom 
they had selected fof their own rulers. She fell that, 
even if she was right in her advice and her Ministers were 
wrong, stSl it was better for the people—becau-*’ this was 
• their own choice, communicated by their representatives — 
it \rtis better for the people that that should 1 h‘ chine which was 
consistent with their freedom ratJier than that wltich, possibly at 
the moment, might he of better adv.inlage c-veii to the people 
themselves. Sl« felt that it was better lliat mistakes shouhl be 
made in the one direction than in the other; and .it a!) times 
this freedom of the people was sacred^o her, and she yielded to 
those who represented the pc-ojdc even when slie thought they 
were mistohen, because it was best that freeclom shdiilil be so 
maintained. She knew that in the end a free people would 
govern themselves lietter than the wisest nnild govern them. 
She knew that this freedom of theirs was the true source of all 
real progress, of all re.al gain and adv.anlage. .She- knew Dial 
this freedom of thvirs was a prcciou< possession, leading some¬ 
times no doubt to mistaken policy, and sometimes no doubt 
bringing serious evils after it ; but, for all that, still the 
freeclom was better to have tluin the coercion which might 
possibly for the moment have been more to their own advantage. 
And so she governed within the limits of the Constitution, hold¬ 
ing herself afw'ay.s free to speak plain trifh to all those that were to 
execute the nation’s will, holding herself free to make it perh'clly 
clear what it was she thought, and what it was she would prefer; 
and yet, whatever slie preferred, the freedom of lier people came 
first. 'I'hat is the position of a constitutional Monarch—that is 
the position which she chose for hi'rself; and liefore the eyes of 
all the world she has solved that problt'm which has so often lieen 
pronounced impossible. She has solved tliat imoblem, and she has 
left to all statesmen a wonderful lesscrn of the value of a sovereign 
in such a position ; and often and often she has made her 
Ministers feel that her sure instinct had foreseen the issue of 
what was to be deme better than they had foreseen it them¬ 
selves. And so, never again shall it be said that a constitutional 
monarchy is an impossihle^form ; for be the man the strongest, 
the wisest, the greatest that ever lived, if he is to be a perfect 
ruler he will respect the freedom of those whom he rules, and he 
will guide himself by their resolve in order that that freedom 
may be preserved. 

According to Constitittional Law’ 

recognised for six centuries, the 
Edward VII. ■ e vir 1 t T- r 

Prince of Wales became King of 

England the moment the Queen 
died. He was formally proclaimed at a Council held 
at St. James’s Palace on the followitig morning, when 
the King addressed his Privy Councillors in a speech 
which extorted admiration even from those who are 
least prone to flatter the Court. The sjjeech, which 
is reported in the Cotirt Circular, is not quite identical 
with that .which the Prince delivered when he spoke 
extempore, and as no reporters were admitted the 
Court Ghi’onicler Had to ask the King to repeat his 
speech to tire best of his remembrance, after the 
Council was over. According.to the report of those 
who heard the. first speech; the King declared that he 
ha<|,.d<^de<! to adopt ithe’title of Edward VII. instead 
.of Albert in deference to the wishes of his 
mo!^r;'but do^ not a|jpmr in the official 
x^rd. Tfi^rtiiii itis ^ted thitihe announced it as 
^ipK tO'his own resolution to be known by the natiie' 
^ ^i#ard, which had been borne by six of his 
ancestors. In doing so, he said, “ I do not under¬ 


value the name of Albert, which I inherited from my 
ever-to-be lamented great and wise father, who by 
universal consent is, I think, deservedly known by 
the name of Albert the Good; and I desire that 
his name should stand alone.” The King, at this 
his first ajipearance as the new monarch, spoke with 
dignity and with deej> feeling, and there was 'a note 
of solemn determination in the pledge with which he 
concluded hi.s sjieech when he declared that he was 
resolved to devote his whole strength during the 
remainder of his life to the arduous duties which had 
devolved ujioii him by inheritance. It remains to be 
seen whether those solemn promises will be followed 
by a serious jierformance, but for the present every 
one is liojiing for the best. 

The ceremony of proclaiming the 
Shakespeare's advent of Edward Vll. was carried 
England. out by the time-honoured ceremonial 

which, at the accession of each 
Sovereign, reminds us of the unbroken continuity of 
the Monarchy. The heralds and pursuivants who 
proclaimed the King at St. James’s Palace, then 
wended their way to the City, to be met at Temple 
Bar by the functionaries of the City, who after due 
ex[)lanation graciously consented to allow the Royal 
Heralds to enter its precincts, in order that Edward 
VII. might be proclaimed King therein, ^'hc scene 
in front of tlie Mansion House revived strange 
memories of bygone days, and Shakespeare’s Eng¬ 
land for a moment seemed to live and breathe before 
our eyes. It was some satisfaction to know that with 
the one exception of making adequate provision for 
the representatives of the Press, all the stiflely func¬ 
tions which were necessitated by the advent of the 
new Sovereign went smoothly and without a hitch. 
The King was proclaimed in the various cities of 
Great Britain and in the capitals of the various 
colonies and dependencies of the Crown, The old 
form was preserved throughout, but at Pretoria’ the 
King was proclaimed not only as King of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Emperor of Hindustan, but 
also as Supreme Lord of and over the Transvaal, a 
novelty which has excited much remark. If indicated, 
no doubt, an intention to treat the Transvaal as a 
l)olitical entity, possessing a. status qiiite distinct frdm 
that of such a colony, for mstitice, as Malta or 
Ceylon; and speculation is rife as To die author of 
this unexpected addition to the Royal* titles. 'I’he 
geherail opinion prevails that it ori^nated" with‘ the 
German Emperor, especially as the,phrase “of arid 
over ” is entirely foreign to the style usually observed 
by English Sovereigns. 




“Allured to blighter worlds, and led the way.” 

Group of Queeo fhe Prioce Consort in Vl^dsw Castle. 
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While the English-spealii ig world 
The Recovery aiouniing the dcatii of the 

the Tsar. Queen, the Russians, more foitunate, 
, were rejoicing in the return of the 

"Tsar to his «-apital. 'I'his event {wssed with ».oin- 
jiaratively little vomment, owing to tlie jire-oecupation 
of the newsfiapers with our own hereavement. Other¬ 
wise Euro])e would have rung with thanksgiving at 
4 ,he complete restoration to heafth of the Russian 
Emperor. Various alarming rumours have been 
circulated from time to time as to the sequehe of his 
illness, but tln^y appear to liavc no foumlation in fact. 
'I'he Tsar has ctinij^iletely recovered his health, and all 
anxiety on that scorb may happily be dismissed. 

Another great European event which 
The Bl-Centonary Pecai cclijised by the death of 
the Prussian fiu* (^)ucen was the celebration of the 
Monarchy. l)i-(entenary of the foundation of 
the Prussian Kingdom. It is stated that the Queen 
forbade the issue of any bulletins before the Friday 
when the first intimation ap[x:ared that her life was in 
'danger, lest the news should mar the festivities at her 
grandson’s Court. The speedy break-up of her 
constitution rendered it impossible to delay the official 
announcement any later, hut the delay had en.ahled 
, the loyal Prussians and the head of the House to 
celebrate with stately poitip and j)oj)ular enthusiasm 
the birth of a Kingdom which has one of the most 
remarkable histories of modern timc.s. It is not so 
much what the Prussian Kings have alre.ady achieved 
which interests the world, as the sjxiculation as to 
what their descendants arc likely to achieve in the 
present century. So far as can be gathered from their 
utterances, their ambition will be to make (lermany as 
puissant on the sea as their predecessors made her 
powerful on land. 

The .sad event which marred the 
Duke of York's Prussian festivities po.stponed in- 
Vlslt definitely the visit which tiie Duke 
to astral a. Duchess of York were about to 

pay to Australia. The Australi.ans have celebrated 
their birthday, or that of the new Commonwealth, with 
immense enthusiasm, which foreshadowed the demon¬ 
strations of delight that would have welcomed the fjyst 
visit of the heir to the British throne to the Km]jire at 
the Antipode.s. The i:>rogramme a.s originally planne'tl 
was abandoned as soon as the life of the Queen was 
desjiaired of. It ivill probably be revived at a later 
4 ate. The Duke of York was the only member of 
jthe Royal Family who was unable to be present at 
the obseqfl|es of his grandmother. A severe attack 
of ' German, measles confined him to his bed at the 
tiiMl of the great funeral pageant. 


The qv jstion of the N icaragua Canal 
The has als». fallen into the background. 

Nloaraeua Canal, American Press was on the q/// 

vitv for information as to the line 
which the British Government would take when it 
met in the middle of last month, but no one in this 
country and probably no one in the C.ihinct has 
spared one thought to the Nicaragua Canal. It is 
one of these matters which c.an he forgotten with profit 
by the British public. According to the reports from 
VV'ashington, Mr. Choate had h^- no means an unsatis¬ 
factory conversation with Lord Lansdowne on the 
subject of the Canal. 'I'he clause forbidding the 
f irtification of the Canal was not struck out by 
the Senate, although it was practically rendered 
of no effect by another clause which authorised 
the Ibiited States to take what measure it 
required to protect its own projjcrty. It is 
believed in inlliiential quarters that no serious 
objection will be taken by the British Goverii- 
inent to the 'I’reaty as it stands. It is sincerely 
to he hoped that this report is true. We have 
everything to gain by the construction of the Canal, 
and we have nothing to lose by giving the United 
States the freest fiossiblc hand' in carrying out 
an enterprise which they would be fools to 
undertake unless they were free to defend it 
whenever its safety was endangered. The olily 
result of rejecting the Canal wouKl be to play into the 
hands of those who desire to denounce the ('layton- 
Bulwer Treaty or to treat it as non-existent. It is an 
entire misconception of the position to assume that 
the Senate by its amendment treated the Ci.iytoii- 
llulwer Treaty as non-existent. On the contrary, it 
proposed that the 'I’reaty as offered for our accept¬ 
ance is a rec ognition that our consent is necessary 
for the formal annulling of a convention which 
events have rendered an anachronism. 

Another difficulty on the other side 
French Shore of the Atlantic seems to be in a fair 
Gambia settlement. It is perhaps 

too tQ hope that the sanguine 
statement published the beginning of last month 
will be justified liy the event; but there seems to 
be no disposition on the part of France to give 
up her treaty rights in Newfoundland in return for 
reasonable compensation elsewhere. There has been 
a good deal about exchanging the French shore for 
Gambia, that is to say, that France would abandon 
her exclusive rights in Newfoundland in exchange for 
the cession of the British colony of Gambia on the 
West Coast of Africa. This may not be a final arrange* 
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tnent. The importancet of this is that there would be 
a disposition to get the Newfoundland trouble out of 
tb(t way. No doubt each party will ask for better terms 
than it expects to get; but if both are in earnest 
there seems to be no reason to fear that a satisfactory 
bargain will not be arrived at. 

Affairs in China appeared to make 
Peace in St«ht some progress, Ifut in reality are 
la phina. # very much where they were. The 
terms of the Allied Powers have 
laccepted, and Count von VV^ildersee is said 
to have telegraphed home that i>eace was in 
Our exi>eriljtu'e in .South Africa makes 
' «s very dubious about the assurances of field- 
marshals as to the end of wars. Li Hung Cliang 
is reported to be ill, and a temporary arrange¬ 
ment has been made between the local officials 
on the spot providing for the protection of the 
Russian Railway through Manchuria, the significance 
of which h^be,en exaggerated l)y the Timrs corre¬ 
spondent flBfefeing, w'ho api>ears to hold a watching 
brief on behalf of the Riissoiihohes, and who is never 
so happy as he can telegraph what ap[jears to 

be some incdn4||tehcy between Russia’s acts and her 
pledges. ‘Long telegrams apjx-ar from China every 
<iay in the papers, but rtiey leave a very' confused 
impression upon the mind. One thing seems to be 
dear, and that is that there is great disposition on 
the part of the American Government to work together 
with Rttssia, and that our (Government, instead of 
following the sensible lead of .President McKinley, 
is tying itself.up more and more with the German 
policy. Nothing as yet has been done to call attention 
to the hideous outrages which have been perpetrated 
by the Allied troojjs ujjon the (Jliinese. The Prench 
Government has condemned the looting practised by 
its representatives, but so far we have had no intima¬ 
tion that Lord Lansdowne or Mr. Brodrick have done 
ianything to censure those officers anti representatives 
of Great Britain who, in flagrant defiance of the Hague 
Convention, treated Peking as a city to sack. 

The middle of last month witnessed 
ExUa to SibsFla a reform which is likely to have a 
End«d. much greater permanent effect uf 

• the destinies of Asia than the opera¬ 
tions of all the Allieti forces put together. On the 
l^ussian New Yeat’s Day, which fell on January 14th, 
':,the ukase issued last May abdlislring exile to Siberia 
*bame into effect. The measure is attributed to the 
humani^ of the Tsar, and justly so, but not in the 
sense w^ich is too often understood in this country. 
It was the interests of the peaceful inhabitants of the 


country, primarily, and not the interests of the con¬ 
victs, which led the Tsar’s commission to conclude 
that the abolition of exile could not be longer 
delayed. The criminals, henceforth immured in 
Russian prisons, will probably regret the compara¬ 
tively free, though shiftless and miserable life they 
led in Asia. It is the industrious ])easants who will 
gain. Of 303,000 exiles, M. Salomin found that 
103,000 were vagabonds, another 100,000 a homeless 
proletariat, while only 30,000—a tenth of the total— 
were settled agriculturists. Not more than 4,500 
had a chance of final assimilation with the non- 
criminai population. The great majority of the 
exiles were in the end driven to prey on the peaceful 
population. Exile fulfilled no object, either punitive 
or colonising, while it w’as a scourge to the law- 
abiding. As in Au.stralia, so in 'Siberia it w'as 
humanity to the colonists, not to the convicts, which 
led to the abolition of tlie system. What the convicts 
will say is another question. 

The same sad event which trun- 
The Health cated the Prussian celfebration and 
President Kruger. posti)oned the Duke of Yoik’s viMt 
to Australia has exfcrcised a distinct, 
although possibly only a temjwrary, influence upon 
the fortunes of President Kruger, it would have 
been unseemly to have received the President 
at a time when all the world was paying tribute 
of respect to ('.Jueen Victoria. The President 
therefore lived very quietly at the Hague, 
recovering from his bronchial catarrh, and has 
now gone to Utrecht for an cqieration on his^ eyes, 
which appears to have been very successful. 'I'heie 
is some question as to his going to the Riviera, to 
dispel the remnants of his bronchial catarrh ; but the 
President objects to visit a country where no one 
speaks Dutch, and wliat i.s much more serious, whdVe 
he could find no place of worship in which he could 
attend service on Sunday. It w'ould really seem as 
if President Kniger altoulcl follow the example of other 
potentates, and have his Court Chaiilain, who would 
see that he was. not left without pulpit ministrations 
wherever he mi,ght be. The question of his visiting 
America is revived again, and here also it is possible 
that the outburst of enthusiasm on behalf of the 
Queen may militate against the success of his pro¬ 
posed tour. There are signs, however, that the 
popular feeling in America is turning against the 
Philippine War; and the war in the Philippines and 
that in South Africa are so closely connected with the 
w'ave of Jingoism that one can hardly fail to affect ri:e 
fortunes of the other. 
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In'South .Vfrica the military situation 
Deeds of ^arkness remains very much what it was last 
" South Africa, month, the only ditifereiicc being 
that the Boers who invaded (‘ape 
(*olony appfcar to have ridden right down to the 
sea, and so far have defied all efforts to* expel 
them from British territory. ^ The invasion of the 
Cape Colony has prodm-ed a conlinuous jianic in 
Cai)e Town, and has scared tin; authorities so much 
that, according to the newsi)a])ers, they have actually 
contemplated the need for strcngtliening the position 
by interfering, with the sale of the Rkvikw uk 
Rb;vikws. 'I’hc story may be quite false, and I am 
loath to believe that Sir Alfred Milner could have 
been guilty of such a bttisc, but the rumour is uni¬ 
versally credited on the Continent, and is giving the 
foreign press a welcome text for discoursing upon 
the straits to which the British Government is 
reduced in South Africa. It is much easier, no 
doubt, to suppress a newspaper' than to catch De 
Wet, but unfortunately it will exercise no influence 
upon the issue of the campaign. 

No one knows what Lord Kitchener 
The is doing in the 'I'ransvaal. A 

UnendlQsr War. lamentable veil has been cast over 
the proceeding of our troops. Oc¬ 
casional letters, however, from officers in command 
.shed glimpses of lurid light upon the w'ar of devasta¬ 
tion which is being ruthlessly pursued in those regions 
where we have sufficient troops to execute the fire 
and sword policy througlr the yet unblasted regions of 
the Transvaal. Ominous reports re.ich home as to 
the extent to which our troops, worn out by the war, 
can' no longer be relied upon to carry out any 
operations necessitating endurance. Human nature 
has its limits, and the nervous system of the best 
soldiers in the world gives way after a time. 
The work of burning homesteads and evicting women 
and children has revived hitter memories on the part 
of some of the Irish regiments. The railway has been 
cut between Cajie 'I’own and the Republics, and Lord 
Kitchener is dependent for his supplies upon the 
single line of railway that passes through Nortlicrn 
Natal, The Boers at last have begun to retaliate, not 
upon women and children, but upon the mines. In 
the vicinity o^ Johannesburg,'which Lord Kitchener 
app^rs to be unable to protect, the damage done to 
the mining machinery last month is estimated at half 
a million sterling. The dispatch of reinforcements in 
driblets continues; but the latest story is that Lord 
Kitchener has expressed his opinion that the war will 
go on for five years more. , 


Private letters from Cape Town report 

Mr. Chamberlain that Sir Alfred Milner is thoroughly 
Alarmed , . , , ■ , 

at last. alarmed, feeling that he has raised 

a devil which he cannot exorcise. 
The British Loyalists have been getting out of hand, 
and Ministers at home are at last beginning to open 
their eyes to one factor in the situation which every¬ 
one else from the first has pointed out was the 
menacing element of the situation. 'I'he Colonial 
Jingo is thoroughly dissatis^ed with the army, because 
it has tailed so utterly in cojiing with the crisis, 
but at the same time he resents even more 
bitterly the attempt made by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir A. Milner to reduce our operations within 
the limits of civilised warfare. Mr. (Jhamberlain is 
reported by his friends to have exiiressed a very 
strong ojiinion as to the suicidal policy of house-- 
burning, which has been eagerly acclaimed by the 
('olonial Jingoes, and it is said that between the 
('olonial Office and the military authorities there is 
very little love lost. I'hc outlook Js very dark, nor 
does there seem at present to he any glimmer of light 
in any quarter of the horizon.. 

Sad jiew's arrives from India. That 
Another unfortunate Empire has but just 
Famine In India, emerged from one of the w'orst 
fiimines th.it have ever afflicted Asia, 
and now it is annoanced that another famine is in 
sight, which will again disarrange Indian finance, and 
inflict untold misery upon a population whose normal 
existence is one of jioverty inconccivalile to the 
Eurojjean mind. Mr. Caine is fortunately* in Parlia¬ 
ment again, so that there is some prospect that 
Indian affairs will be forced upon the attention of 
the representatives of the fieojjle. 

The Bishop of London died at the 
^*the**^ beginning of January. So much 
Bishop of London, has happened since then that it is 
difficult to recall that on New Year’s 
Day he was still with us. Bishop Creighton was an 
admirable bishop, who killed himself in the attempt 
to do his duty. He was a level-headed prelate singu¬ 
larly free from the nonsense which infests the minds 
of so many bishops. He was essentially a historian 
rather than a theologian. The distinctive note of his 
mind could hardly have been better illustrated than 
in a letter which he wrote some years ago on the 
subject of pilgrimages. The pilgrimage, he said, 
was the mediaeval substitute for thp trip to the .sea¬ 
side or the convalescent home. The Church wisely 
encouraged patients to make a vow to repair, if they 
recov^ired, to some distant shrine, whereby they 
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gained that change of air and of scene necessary to 
complete their recovery. Bishop Creighton was 
a good friend of Russia’s, and there is perhaps 
nothing which better illustrates this than the 
heartiness with which he threw himself into the 
work of the Peace Crusade which preceded the 
Hague Conference. Indeed, it is noteworthy that 
never a word from his pen has been published but 
tended towards greater good-fellow.ship, or a more 
practical recognition of the brotherhood of 
races. , 

A veiy different Churchman who 
Death of passed away at the end of last 

Mr. H. R. Hawels. month, one whose bias was so anti- 

ecclesiasli< al that it seems absurd to 
speak of him as a clergyman at all, was the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis. Ho was preacher, lecturer, musical 
<‘ritic. In the ny>nth of hi.s ile.ath he expresseil his 
intention of endeavouring t > present the jmblic with 
a rational and ])opular e\[)ysitu.)n of the Bible. It is 
characteristic both of the man and his methods that 
on the Sunday after the (jii. en’s death he preachetl 
three sermons pn her. In two days he had followed 
her into the great Beyond. 

T^e simult.mi'ous mission undertaken 

.. ^ Ciiited h'ree (’hurclies of the 

Free Church . ,, . 

Mission. nation re.illy consists of successive 

groups of simultaneous missions : (i) 
in London, (2) then in the great provincial centres, 
(3) afterwards in the towns and villages. The r.ondon 
Mission is in full flow as tiiese lines go to press. The 
oiiening weeks of the New Vear were spent in zealous 
house-to-house visitation all over the metropolis. 
The wfiole area was mapped out, and where the 
local Churches did the duty assigned them, every 
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home was visited once or twice or thrice. 
This combined api>eal in the name of religion 
was in itself an achievemeni, bound to benefit 
those w’ho gave not less than those who leceived it. 
'I’he metropolitan movement was solemnly preceded by 
an All-D.ay Meeting'for jirayer, on January arst, at 
which were confessed the searchings ’ of not a few 
heart.s over the national iniquity ol the South African 
War. The shadow^of national bereavement which, 
fell next day naturally deepened the solemn expect¬ 
ancy of the iiarticipating Churches. The actual 
campaign began at the Guildhall on Saturday the 
26th, with a sermon by Dr. Parker; and 
was to run on without interrupti^evn for eight days. 
Besides the leading ministers of British Nonconformity 
who have been commandeered for the occasion, the 
two princiiial Evangelists are John McNeil, whose 
sub-title, “ the Scottish Siairgeon,” misleads as much 
as it informs, and Gipsy Smith, in his youth a 
dweller in a gijisy (ent, a man of pow'crful magnet¬ 
ism, transp.ircnt sincerity and effluent good¬ 
ness. It is too soon to pronounce upon t^e success 
of this experiment in mobilising the forces of 
Free C’liurch ICvangelism. So far the visible effect 
seems to have been limited to the Churches them¬ 
selves and their fringe of adherents. It has not set 
the man in the street talking about it as he talks 
about the war or as he talks' about the Queen. It 
has not yet “shaken I.ondon,” to use a phrase 
frequent in anticipatory supjilications. The sequel 
remains to be seen. But the death of the Queen, 
and the shame and confusion of face which the news 
from South Africa is daily bringing to us, are fitted 
to < reate a mood congenial to comiiunction and 
contrition. 













EVENTS *OF THE MONTH. 

ml' 1. The Federation of the Australian CoIo> 
nijs is inaugurated with eiUhuatasm at 
Sydney, l^ord Ho|>etoun tak.^ the r>ath as 
GuvSrnor-Geusralh The Queen’s Speech U 
ItKld. 

IJniversal penny postage commences in New 
Zetland. 

Th: Inland Penny Postage Bill passes the 
Vu*tori m Parliament. 

A conference is held at Cardiff to advocate the 
ending of thenar by a p ilicy of conciliation. 

Mr. Benjamin O’i^cll is installed as 
Governor of New York. 

k ^le Queen receives Lord Kube'’ts at Gsboriie 
and confers on him the dignity of an 
Karldom. 

The Portuguese Cortes op.Nts : the Ki ig reads 
his spee^ in person. ‘ r 

Lord Roberts arri es in London, w)i«fre there 
b a p'ocesskm in his honour; he furtnally 
tak**8 over the couiiiiand of the Aiiny. 

There is a great iniliury display at Sydney in 
honour of Australian Vedisration. 

The Ant\i*erp shipping stiik * ends. 

The Penrhyn miners rciecl by 1,707 votes to 
77 the urms of settlement p.opused by Lord 
Penrhyn. 

The electims in Vienna and Lower Austria 
result in the defeat of the Clerical F*arty. 

A movement is started i i Canada do^i.-ing Sir 
W. laurier to tender hi'i services us inler- 
mc^iar/ betwejn the British and Bu^rs in 
AC^rica. » 

The German steamer arrives at Bei 'a 

with 136 Abyssini .ns and Somalis on board 
for wuik in the Rhodesian mines. They 
refuse to Itnd, i is killed and 20 woundeef, 
all blit 50 jump overb tard. 

1 Lord Hupetoun rec.dres n iiurssage fi‘om the 
(^*en with Congratiil.itions f(»r the New 
Ye.Af and the Australian Cominonwe ilth. 


Lord Ciirzon unveils a statue erected in honour 
of Lord Lansdowne at i^alcatta.** 
t. Count T.tainsdoi ff is appointed di*rinitely to be 
Russian Ministtffor roreign Afftirs, 

The S^sion of the Prusiun Di.^t opens, the 
Speech from the thione b read by Count voii 
Billow. 

Sir E, S. Symrs, Chief S^cctary to the 
Guverimuiit of Burma, shoots himself 

HiiT Liikacz, Hungarian Finance Minister, 
commits suidi.^ by drowning. 

Thi Duke of Norfolk on beli.aif «f ftx> British 
Pilg ims reads an address to the Pope in th.^ 
Sbune Chapel in Rome. 

DU hundred and seventy-nine Australian 
Volunteers to South Af tea, return to 
Sydney. 

An Americ.in orphan asylum near New York 
u d^troyed by lire; 28 children are burned 
to death. 

The German Coinmevrial Diet opens at Berlin, 
kfr Submarine-'on e*ikc*rinients mVe plac- at 
r Cherbourg under (Uneral Andr^ and Dr. 
Vincent's inspection. 

The London and Glt>ba Finance Corporati m 
(Umited) meet their cieditorn. Lord DuflT rin 
and Mr. Whittaker Wright make stite- 
ments. 

The Liner Rttssie goes ashore on the South 
Coast ijX France, with over 100 parsons on 
board. 

Ths public accounts of Canada are issued, 
aa B»eh Chambers of the French^ Parliimerit 
meet. In the Senate M. Fa'lieres. and in 
the Chamber M. Desciunel, is re-elected 
Present. 


is» The American Senate by 32 votes to xi d'acid* 
that no further military furca shidl be U!>ed 
in the Philippinss. t 

AU on boaro the wrecked linsr ^ian!r are 
safely landed. 

sa. The tezt of the new Canal BHl is communicated 
to the Prussian Diet. 

Af er stubborn opposition the Greek Budget b 
pasted. ,K 

Tba funeral of Sir J, R. Dickson takes plac5 
at Brisbane. * 


za. The Indian troops brought for the Australian 
Federa iun inauguration embark at Sydney 
on thei' return voyage. 

13. A mass meeting at Battersea protests against 

the methods employed in the Boer War. Mr. 
John Burns, M.P., speaks. 

14. M. Witte mikes his Budget statement of the 

financial rKisition of Russia. 

The electors of States in America meet in their 
resp.ciive capitals and vote ft>r Pre-sidant 
and Vio..*-Prebident in accord inc* with the 
results of tha elections on Nov. 6th. 

The Supreme Court unanimously docidas that 
Mr. Neely, who is underarrest in the United 
States on charge of embezzling postal funds 
in Cuba, shall be sent to Cuba for trial by a 
Court there. 

Thetw' is a preliminary di.scu$sion in the French 
Chamber on the Assochition Bill, which is 
about to be introduced by M. Waldeck- 
Kousseau. 


18. In the French Cabinet M. D^cassd submits a 

Mes^a from M. Pichon announcing the 
receipt of the Emperor of China’s decree 
accepting the conditions of the Powers fqr 
the re-establishment of normal relations. 

19. The Queen’s he ilth U officially annmneed to 

be a Cause of anzi‘ty. 

The Arcbbbhops and Bishops address a letter 
to the cleigy calling f<»r unim in ritual. 

20. The illness of the Que.'ii takes a very serious 

turn ; the membeis of the Royal family are 
summoned to Osborne. 

21. The German Kmpsror arrives in I.ondon, and 

f o» on to Osbirne ac:ampanUd by the 
hince of WaLs. 

At the inf^auce of the Labour Party in Vic¬ 
toria, Australia, the Government is asked to 
prevent forced hiboui in South Africa, 

The Queen continues very ill. 

A speaal tiain iffically requjsltimed is keit 
under steam at V cU n Station in readiness 
to convey Ministers to Osborne should thei.' 
attendance hi required 

From all pirts of the wo Id come messages of 
symp thy on account of the Queen’s illncsb. 
King Oscar of Sw.: len lesumes the reins of 
Government, whif 1 diniiig lib recent illnesik 
were deleg ited to th • Crown Piinca. 

Sybtiie is r ported to be a hop.'L^ 
wicck at Simonstowri. 

22. Queen Victoiia di.^s .tt (K’ orne at6.3o p.m. 

23. Tho Prince of Wales ariivcv in Lo.ndon, and 
holdb hii li st Coiinril .is King, at St. James’ik 
PalaCA 'i'he King tuk^‘S th^ oath and the 
Councillors nil swear alL'gi.ancc 
34. The Prince of Wales^ is p oclaimed King 
KcUaidVll. 

The e is a great fire i'l Montrsail, the Bo ml of 
Trade bu'ldin,^ anil the most valu ibU 
quarter of the i^ty b'liig des'royed. 

26. Mr. Bond, Prenilwi of Newfoundland, leaver 
for Kngland to take part in a Confe.euce on 
the French .shore question, 
ay. I’he (T^iiiiaii Kiiijteror is appointed to be a 
Fi,rld-Marsli.il of the Briiisb Army, the 
ore Lsioii boiMg the anniversary of his birth¬ 
day. 

The Pop2 publishes the Latin text of hb 
KncycIiLaf on Chiistian Democracy. 

Thv' 'X's ir and rs.*4ri*sa arrive in St. retarslwirg 
f oin the Crimea 

The Montevideo Chamber s-anctions the con¬ 
tract with Ail 11x1 an.l Co. for the cotistniciion 
of the new harbour works at Montevideo. 
a> In the French Ch.irnl'ier the refil^ous ciders 
are defended by two p' lists: the aiiiendiiieiiU 
p'oposed by them are by Urge 

inijorhies. 

Th: College of St. J«*s.-ph at La Louviere, 
Belgium, is entirely destroyed by fire; the 
loss i^ estimated at ^^40.000. 

Count Tolstoy seri msly ill. 

President McKi iley transmiu to Congress Mr. 
Hay’s annual amount of United States trade 
in rel ition to foreign counti ie.s. 

The Duke of Cornwall suffers from German 
inea.sles. 

30. The King of Portugal and* swera! representa¬ 
tives of Royal Houses an ive in London for 
the Queen’s func al. 

31. Th.* French Chamber parses Clause z thet 
Associations Bill by 353 votes to 93. 

The London School Hoard decide by a^ large 
majority to appeal against the decision of 
Mr. Justice wills and Mr. Justice Kennedy 
in the case of Regina Cockerton. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 

Jan, 33 Both Houses of Parlhmenl assemble at 
, o’clock in accordance with the Statute of 
the 6th of Queen Anne In the House of 
Lords the Lord Chancellor ani the Peer, 
take the oath to the new King Edward VII., 
in the Commons the Speiker and nwmben 
do the same. 

a,. The two Houses meet and continue to swear in 
members. 



Fhttograph tyi \Ellioti and Fry, 

The Late Bishop Creighton. 

14. A vioL^nt explosion takes phee at a hat fictory 

near Manchester: twelve persons are kill d 
and wounded. 

15. The Austrian Flections result in the defeat of 

the Clerical party 

Thv AMHU'iitions Bill is introduced into the 
French Chamber 

The Federated Workmen's Association of 
Florence piss a rcsoluthui of symp ithy with 
Pre«>i lent Kruger, 

16. M. (lautret brings a Bill into the French 

Chamb'* which fiirbidsany report being pub¬ 
lished of duds iitular scv.'Tc panalti^s. 

M d* Lan:5sii) in a Circular to the French 
Navy p 'esc. ibes perfect f. ecdom of conM^tence 
—on board ship. ,it lujiririme p efectu-es, 
arsen .ls, and .cliools, attc^ndance at religious 
services is iti b ’ pu ely volunt try. 

17. A series of ccflebiations in honour of the bi¬ 

centenary of the Piussian Monarchy begin 
at Berlin. 

x8. Th.* Americin SenatJ: decides to defer Can.i! 
legislation until Great Britain shill have 
h id the opportunity to decide on the Hay- 
Paunc^fote Treaty 

Tbr German Finpe or addresses a telcg am to 
the Qu*en of Hoi] nd to announce tnat the 
Dutch ** M irch of Honour *' Is to be hence¬ 
forth thi Mn'ch used by the German Navy 
in memo 'y of Ad ntral de Ruyter, 
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•5* Houfte of Lords, Lord Salisbury an- 

nouncas a m^saae from the King. l,ord 
Salisbury moves that an address be presented 
to the King of sympathy on the djath of 
the Queen, Lord Kimberley seconds the 
motion. 

In the Commons Mr. Balfour bringt; in the 
message from the King, which is read from 
the Oiair. Mr.^ Balfour moves the address 
to the King, Sir U. Campb^il-Batmerinan 
seconds the motion. 

The address is passed contradiceHie in 

both Houses. 

The War la South Africa. 

Jan. I. A proclamation is issued b/ Sir Alfred 
Milner calling for volunteers to defend the 
Unes oTcommunicatton in Cape Colony. 

9. The Boers in Cape Colony are in the »eigh> 
hourhood^ of Fraserburg, ^aaf Keinet, 
and MaraUbu~g. 

3. A number of men are landed from the guard- 

ship hionarch. 

The enrolment of loyalists at C*ip^ Town 
proc.xds. 

4. Lord Kitchener calls for 5,ix>:> men to d.‘fend 

the R.«nd min^^s. 

Sir Alfred Milner is forniallv appointed 
Governor of tlte Ti'ansvaal ana thr (Jran^.s 
River Colony, as well as 11 gh (.oininus- 
.sioner for South Afr^, which oflice he at 
present holds. 

Sir W. F. Hely-Hutchinson, Governor of 
is promoted to be Got'erro • of C'i}Ht Colony. 

5. The Cap^ Premier has n long conference with 

ISir Alfred Milner with the lecult that a 
Special Cabinet Council is sunimoni d. 

A bodv'guard of (^n.;ral Knox's force of f33 
sttong are defeated near Lindlcy, Colonel 
Ltdng, two oflTiceis, and 15 ineii aie lciU.;d ; 
two offiCvTs and 80 men woundeti. 

6 Mr. Mala'i, member of the Cnj>tt Parliament, 
and Editor of Ohs LaitJ^ is arrested on 
charge of liliel for reflating on the conduct 
of (General French. * 

7. The Burrs make simuliHneoiis ntlaclcs on four 

B iti'sh pohth north-east of Pietn iu. The 
British nave one officer killed and three 
wounded and about 80 men killed and 
wounded. 

8. Postal and telegriphic rominunications with 

Zeeniht have be ;n susp.7nded ft oni the xst inst. 

9. Tite Bod'S .ittack Marhadodtup, but aro driven 

off; there is Hghtiug all over th * c^iuntry. 

II. The editor of U cunimittvd for irwl 

on the ch ir^e of p ibHshin^ a sediliiiii.s lil^l 
concerning General French s tio-'ps. 

The Boers cut the telegraiili witv* south of 
Pretorm. They blow up the line near Kaal- 
funteinr 

14 The Kev. Adrian Hofineyr goe> to the Trans- 
imal to try to convince the Boers of the 
^ hopelessness of their struggle. 

The Boers aie %ery active all along the line 
near Kruonstad. 

15. Mr. Merriman s liis for England by the Tan- 
taJhm Castle. 

td. The total numbsr who have joined the City 
Guard, Cape Town, is over 7.000. 

x> It is repKirtid that thete is an important con¬ 
ference of Boer commandjunts at Krmelo, at 
whicli funeral Louis Botha is present. 

at. Thj Boers attack the electric light woiks at 
Biockpan and seriously damage* the plant. 
A p.arty of fifty Boers, unopposed, carry off 
eigWy horses and other goods at Al^rdeeii 
in Cap: Colony. 

39. A special body of police, in number .about 
twenty, surrender to the Bo.ts atD^'ondale, 
fourteen miles north of Vryburg: the Boe/s 
take all the horses, saddles and rifles, and 
t'len release the men. 

93, A train with Lord Kitchsner and a number of 
troops going towards Middleburg i<: fired 
upon by the Boers; the British drive the 
Boers off. 

sS. Olive Schreiner and her husband are not per¬ 
mitted to leave Hanover District owing to 
the declaration of martini law. 

30. De^ Wet crosses the Bloeinfontein-Ladybrand 
line near Israel’s Poort. 

The Crilis in Cbuuu 

Jan. I. The foreign Ministers in Peking are notified 
formally of the acceptance by China of their 
condnioDS. 


Diary for January. 


I. An signed between Russia and 

China for the civil adiiiinUtration of tha 
province of Feiig-tim, in M inchuria, by 
China, und^r Ku^bian p'otsciion. 

9, The furdgn MinUters meet; thoy decide ^not 
to answer Chinese GovernniMit questions 
until the Joint Note is foruwUy signed by 
Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching. 

5. Li Hung Chang is still seriously ill, having 

sufferod a relapse. 

7. An Fsdict accepting the terms of th« Note 
reaches the Ministers at Peking. 

TheAme:ican Governmml propose that tu^go- 
tiatioiis should be transferred fVom Peking to 
Europ: or Ain.:ii':.i 

6 . The German tr<M»ps continue reronnoititiig in 

China and kill and w'ound many t'hin^se. 

13. PrinCs-* Chun, th* Empe'or’s young.st bioth:r, 

visits the<L*rman l/eg.\tion 

14. The Protocol is signed by China. 

A breach is forced liy the French railway 
engineers in ths w.istern wall ^of the Chinese 
City' of Peking for thj c mveni.:nce of the 
r ilway. 

15. The Kussiin.s b-^gin handing ov<t the Shan- 

hai'Kwan r.tilway to the (jeimnns. 

A famine prw'vails throughimt the greater part 
of the province of Slien-si; a pitpul.ition of 
5,000,0^ is thieatened wi'h starvation. 

General Frey arrives at Marseilles on his 
return from China. 

x6. Owing to orders received from Beilin a hitch 
arises irding the transfer of th«.‘ Shan-hai- 
Kwan mil way. 

33. Th.; Foreign Ministers niG..^t in Peking and 
agree on a reply to the Chinese Note. 

Tlu* Kussiins finish handing over the Shan- 
hai-kwan Railway to the Get mans. 

93. Admiral ALxeiff addresses a letter to Adini al 
Seymour compl lining of the dcsp.itch of a 
British gunbo.it to the Elliot and Blonde 
Islands, on the ground that these aie Rii.ssbn 
tenitory. 

35. A meeting of the Foreign Ministers is post¬ 
poned on receipt of the Hvtws of the Que.£n's 
diath. 

The Russians refuse to t'lk.* anj'share in the 
fortiflcatiofis of Ching wan-tao. 

Prince Chi'ig and Li Hung Chang request the 
transfer of the Forbidden City to the Chinese, 
in order to piepare for the Einp^sror, but the 
Powers refuse. 

3). Li-Hung Chang and Prince Ching request the 
appu'ntiiient of .SHOng and Chang-fu to as^is' 
them in the lu^gotiations. Count von Walder- 
see's plan fo^'ine cvarintion of China by the 
foreign troops is submitted to the various 
governments. 


SPEECHES. 

Jan. 1. M. Sfell, at Budapest, on the Hungarian 
nation. 

a. Lord Kob.:rts, at Southampton, on the cim- 
paign in South Africa. 

9. Count von Bulow, at Beilin, on the develop¬ 
ment of Prussia and Germany. « 

ro. Lord Biassc)’, in London, on the Aiistiulian 
Commonwealth. 

IX. M. Fallicreii, in Paris, on the good influence of 
the Senate on Franc.:. 

14. Sir Henry Fowler, at WillenhalJ, on the 
British Empire. 

x6. laird Rosebc'y, at Wolverhampton, on Trade, 

ty. Mr. B.'irton, at West Majiland (New South 
Wabs) on ths policy of the Federal Ministry 
Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, on the 
University there. 

Mr. Lloyd-George. in Westminster, on the War 
in South Africi. 

31 . Comte de Mun, at Paris, on the benefit Of 
Rei'gious Orders to Franci^ 

M. WaJdeck-RouiiStfau, al Pans, on the dangler 
to France of the Religious Orders. 

34. M. Waldeck-Rous^u, in the French Chamber, 
on the loss occasioned by the death of Queen 
Victor! i. 

37. Count v<m Billow, at Berlin, on the protection 
of Agriculture in Germany. 

— ■ 

OBITUARY, 

Jan. a. Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, 69. 

M. Auguste Schenck ^French animal-painter^. 

3. Mr. J. H. L ech, F.R.G.S., F.L.S., F.G.S. 

^ (Entomologist), 38, 


12.? 


4. ,^ir John Jaffray (journalist, Cr. 

5. The Grand Dul^ of Saxe-Weimar Eiiusiiaoh. 
Right Kev. Alo* sius Lauzont, 64. 

6. Dr. Putaiii (Palis', 75. 

Mr. P. D. Armour (Chicago), 6i. 

lawd l^onfteld, 70. _ 

Mr, (i. A. Laws, 6}. ^ 

7. &r F.dward Knux (Sydney, N.S.W.), 81. 
Captain J. I> Bullock. 77. 

M.njor-Generat H G, Wa*erfleld. C.B. 

8. Mr. luhn Macmillan (Edinhu'gh). 

Si- K. S. Symes, K.C.l.E. (at RangiK>n,Nin 
Burma^. 

9. Mr. R. Chtistii' (Bibliophile), 70. 

Capt. Johnslon, I M S., at Lorjilia, India, 
xo. Sir James'K. Dickson, K.C.M.tr. (Sydney 
N.S.W.). » w y 

Dr. A. H, Jacob ^Editor .and propr'etor of the 
frisk M^nal Tres^ and Cinniat). 

13 . Right Rev'^'H. *L. Key, BLhmi of St. John’s, 
Kaffhiri 1, 63. 

13. Lord liimel Cecii, 4>. 

14. T)r. Creighton, Bishop of London, S7. 

Mr. Willi.im Saund(rir(joui’iinlisl}, 8u. 

M. Hermitc (inatbcmaticim', 78. 

15. M, Arthur Desjardins (s>mit>ent anthoiity on 

Intel tuHoiial Law), 65 
Baron Johann Fwb.T ^Nurembw'i'g', 84, 
te. Mi. H. W. Chisholm, <ji. 

Professor Arnold Hoecklin (German ariisi\ 73, 

17. Sir Frank Smith iCanadu), 78. 

Mr. Mahader, (L R.iriade, C.I.KL. (fudge 0/the 
Bomhiy High Court’ ^ 

M. Jules Bnrbier Jibre list), 7(5. 

Ml. F. W. H. Myers ^Scc. Society of Psychical 
Kcse.ai'%'h\ 57. 

Mr. 'Diomas Newbury (journalist}, 90. 

18. Dr S<*dguick Saiiiid».rs, 76. 

1J The Due dv- lliogjie Jn Palis}, 80. 

Rev. Prclwnd'iiy K. jj. Wrotteslcy, 86. 
ax. I>r Danrk Itnann (Uiiectur of Forestry for 
Pnis^ii', A 

M. Gramme (einineiit Belgian electric aii), 74. 
3j. 'I he Quov'n, 83. 
v.t. Ucv. Prcbcnd.ity Stephenson, 8a, 
s) Rev. J r I >kc Lambert, 66. 

Signui Vuidi, 87. 

28. Sir John Mi^luie, M.P., 65. 

Mr. Winiain*Row litre.*, 94. 

Mr. B.isil Woodd Smsth, J).Li, 69. 

M.adsline Caro ;novelistl, 70. 

General Gurko (at Ivei, Russia), 73, 

39. Rev. H. R. H. I Weis, 62. 

M. Henri dc Botnici, 75. 
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VICTORIA. IN MEMORIAM. 

“ Speak no more of her renown, 

Lrfiy your earthly fancies down, 

Go<l accept her, Christ receive her. ’ 
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THE PnSSiHG op VICTORIA.. 


W E stand at the close of a great epoch which bears the 
name of the great Sovereign whose death has left 
her people in tears. Thousands of writers, niillions 
of readers throughout the world, are discussing the 
characteristics of the Queen and her reign. It is obvious 
that no estimate could be so interesting as that of the 
Queen herself. In the nature of things, no other person 
in the realm was so well able to understand what she had 
tried to do, and why she In^d tried to do it. 

“the sovereign and the reign.” 

In “ Studies of the Sovereign and the Reign,” 
written when the enthusiasm of the Jubilee was at its 
flood, I made an attempt, the significance of which 
was somewhat overlooked at the time, to describe 
the part played by the Queen in the government of the 
realm, as much as oossible from the standpoint of the 
Queen herself. 1 had in some respects exceptional 
opportunities for understanding the Queen’s standpoint 
in relation to many of the great questions with which 
she. had dealt during the later years, at least, of her 
reign. Writing with this aim, my study of the Sovereign 
and her reign was naturally much more appreciative 
than critical, for d endeavoured throughout to interpret 
what the Queen tried to do, and to explain the 
spirit in which she acted rather than to sum up the 
matter in the malfner of Khadamanthus. Hence 
the book has been severely censured by some austere 
critics as much too favourable an estimate of the 
part played by the Sovereign in the direction of the 
Councils of the Empire. 1 have even been accused of 
having assumed for the nonce the rdle of Court flatterer, 
and of having overplayed iny part, with the characteristic 
zeal of the neophyte. These criticisms, however, even if 
they had more justification than 1 think they possess, 
count for nothing compared with the fact that my 
attempt to describe the aim and the methods of the 
policy of fhe Queen from the Queen’s own point of view 
had the extreme good fortune to meet with the approval 
of the Queen herself. Since her Jubilee the Queen’s 
eyesight had failed so much that she read few books ! 
but those in which she was interested, and for which she 
had time after the despatch of the affairs of State, were 
read aloud to her. My “ Studies of the Sovereign and 
the Reign ” was the last book thus read to the Queen 
w hich attempted to describe the policy of her reign, and it 
was my proud privilege to be informed by a member of 
the royal family that her Majesty had been extremely 
pleased with the way in which I had succeeded in 
accomplishing a delicate and ditficult task. 

In view of the assurances which have been graciously 
communicated to me, I do not think 1 have gone too far in 
re-issuing the book; not, of course, as an authorised 
exposition of how the Queen regarded her-own reign, but 
as an independent exposition of her principles and 
methods, and one which had the good fortune of meeting 
with her Majesty’s approbation. 

THE .GU.ARDIAN ANGEL OF THE REALM. 

The death of the Queen is too recent for any one to 
form an idea a$ to the results which will follow the 
creation of such a void in the established order. Now 
we have lost her, but how much we have lost in her 
will be better appreciated ten years hence than it is to¬ 
day. What the Queen was to the Empire which practi¬ 


cally came into existence*under her rule, is but imperfectly 
appreciated by those to whom her constam presence as 
guardian angel of the realm had come to be regarded 
almost as the genial influence of the spring showers or 
the summer sun. It i% difficult, perhaps imi>ossible, to 
speak on this theme at this moment without using lan¬ 
guage which borders uiton hyperbole or exposes those 
who use it to a ch.irge of exaggeration; but tliis, at least, 
may be said without objection being taken by the most 
censorious critic, —that the death of the Queen has intro¬ 
duced an element of uncertainty into a region in which, 
during the life-tnne of all of us, there his been no room 
for misgiving and misunderstanding. We are face to 
face with the unknown. 

WHAT WE OWED TO HER. 

Throughout the whole of the world-encircling realm 
which owned lier sway, the Queen was the one fixed point 
about which every one felt secure. During the whole of 
her long reign, but more especially in the last thirty years, 
her subjects, however much they might differ upon all 
other questions, found in the person of the Sovereign a 
topic upon which they were at one. At first, no doubt, 
this was more negative than positive, a kind of apathetic 
acquiescence in t]i(*familiar lay figure which had provoked 
no controversy because it was not believed to have any¬ 
thing more to do with thedircction of the ship of State than 
the ligure-Jiead which used' to ornament our mcn-of-war 
in old time had to do with their movements. This 
actpiiescencc deejiened graduallylnto a reverent affection, 
and afterwards into an enthusiastic devotion for a parallel 
to which wc have to go back to the spacious times of great 
Elizabeth. The personality of the Queen, not merely as a 
figure-head, but as the permanent Prime Minister of 
the realm, the unsleeping guardian of its fortunes, 
may be said to have been first fully realised by her 
people in 1887 ; but the full culmination of this 
conception did not take place until ten years later, 
when, in the year of the great Jubilee, the English-speak¬ 
ing world jiroclaimed the sense of their indebtedness to 
the first woman of the race. But even to this day the 
majority of us are dimly aware of the debt which we owe 
to the Sovereign who, while loyally accepting all the 
limitations of constitutional monarchy in a democratic 
State, nevertheless made such use of the opportunities 
afforded by her high position' as to make her throne a 
centre of empire not less potent than that of an absolute 
monarch. Its potency was all the greater because it was 
a power based upon influence, and not upon authority. 
How great that influence was, how constant, and with 
some notable exceptions, how beneficent, has never been 
adequately described. 

THE SILENT FLY-WHEEL OF THE STATE. 

• 

What the consequences will be to Great Britain, and to 
the Greater Britain beyond the seas, of the disappearance 
of this silent fly-wheel of the Constitution, who can say ? 
Amurath an Amurath succeeds, but allhough another 
occupies the throne which she has vacated, Victoria can 
h.ave no successor. An Elizabeth or a Victoria is born 
but once in three hundred years. Even if other things had 
been equal, the Sovereign who was, as it were, born in 
the purple and crowned before she was out of her teens, 
had opportunities of becoming master of the difficult 
art of statesmanship, which are out of the reach of any 
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one whos.C"' hair is g'leying before his temples feel the 
weight.of the golden circlet of a crown. Nor is it 
possible td ignore the difl'crencc that is due to the magic 
.'influence of sex. A king, by the mere fact of his 
manhood, lacks many of the most potent influences 
which bind a jiation to a Queen. Of course if women, 
who form the majority of the inhabitants of the Emiiire, 
were represented in proportion to their numbers in those 
who do the administrative and legislativ'e work of the 
Empire, the advantage would be ^n the other side ; but 
as thus is not the case, nor likely to be for many years to 
come, the advantage lies heavily on the side of a female 
Sovereign. 

OUR KKMAl.K NRSTOR. 

Much of the influence and prestige of the Queen, 
however, dcpendefl»neilher upon her training nor her sex. 
It sprang rather from the consciousness of the industry 
with which she applied herself to the discharge of the 
duties of her high position. This was in its nature unique. 
The Queen at seventy w.ts the female Nestor among the 
counsellors who surrounded her throne. .She represented 
the principle of continuity ; she was the depository of all 
the traditions, and, with her capacious and unfailing 
memory, the storc-hou.se of all the precedents which so 
often enabled the rulers to discover in the- archives of the 
past the key necessary to turn the lock of the otherwise 
insoluble problems of the present. Nor can the per¬ 
sonal equation be ignored in estimating the influence 
which the Queen was able to c.'cei t in*dealing with the 
difficult and delicate problems of international politics. 
Nations arc largely governed by the ilecisions of a 
handful of individuals. The fact that each member of 
this influential handful had personal knowledge and 
confidence in the Dritisn Sovereign tended to remove 
many difficulties, and reconcile many interests which 
‘Otherwise might have clashed to the detriment of the 
peace of the world. The lies which bourul the (lermaii 
Emperor and the Emperor of Russia to Queen Victoria, 
cannot in the nature of things be transferred intact to 
Edward VII. 

AN K.\If>lRE nUIl.UER. 

Only second to the loss which we shall experience in 
the disappearance from the international arena of the 
Sovereign, whose years and experience enabled her to 
oommand the confidence and respect of contemporary 
monarchs, is the loss which we have suffered in the 
removal of the one individual who excited feelings of 
personal affection throughout the Empire. The word 
Empire is really a misnomer when it is used as a 
description of the vast congeries of independent republics 
which owe allegdancc to the Ciown. Our self-governing 
Colonies are, to all intents and purposes of internal 
government, independent republics. There is not a self- 
governing colony in the ICmpire which is held by force. 
They are, almost without exception, organised u[>on 
American rather than upon British lines. None of them 
send representatives to either House of the Imperial 
1 ‘arliament. None of them pay- any' taxes for the c.irrying 
on of the government of the Ivmpire. Not one has 
adopted the distinctive characteristics which differentiate 
the institutions ®f the molhcr-colintry from those of the 
United .States of America. The observations made by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, when he was in London at the great 
Jubilee and was thrown in contact with the Premiers of 
the Colonies, was pregnant with political significance. 
The Colonial Premiers, he said, are much more 
American than British. Their political ideas all move 
the American rather than upon the British plane. 
Tm Established Church is an insular institution. No 


colony has a Hereditary Second Chamber. If by some 
unlooked-for catastropne, such as a great European 
war, the Colonial sentiment, say of Australia, were 
absolutely indifferent or opposed to the policy of the 
Home Government, the Australians would find little or 
no difficulty' in transferring their political affiliation 
from I.ondon to Washington. They would, in many 
respects, find themselves much more in accord with 
the principles which are frankly recognised and logically' 
carrieil out in the American Republic than with 
those which still prevail in the mother-country. One of 
the greatest centripetal forces which tend to keep the 
self-governing Colonies in the Imperial orbit has been the 
jiei soiial affection inspired by Ae character of the Queen. 
It is an open question how far this sentiment can be 
transferred to her successor. There is no doubt a great 
deal in use and wont, and the Crown is.still the Crown, 
no matter whose brow it encircles. The traditions of 
the mother-land cling to the throne, irrespective of the 
character of its occupant ; but the personal tics of 
affection and sympathy which knit into one great whole 
the heterogeneous conglomeration df our Colonies mu^ 
of necessity be weakened by the loss which wc have 
sustained. 

HER INTERNATIONA!. VALUE. 

Our loss has been irreparable, and the consequences 
arc incalculable. VVe have uncertainty' in place of 
certainty. We have on the throne a cnan instead of a 
woman, and a man who, with the best will in the world, 
cannot possibly command the chivalrous devotion and 
affectionate reverence which were •commanded by the 
Queen. Thunder-clouds lower darkly on the foreign 
horizon, and the one person who had acted as a lightning- 
conductor has been removed, and at the same time the 
most potent of the influences which helped to unify the 
English-speaking race within the Empire has dis¬ 
appeared. 

HER SOCIAL INFLUENCE. 

I have said nothing concerning the effect which the 
change in the Sovereign may produce in society, or what 
result may accrue from the disappearance from the 
supreme position of a woman who for more tnan sixty 
years has been justly regarded as an exemplar of 
t^e domestic virtues. Upon that theme so much has 
been written, that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it here. 
In this book I have sought rather to describe the Queen 
as a Sovereign and to indicate the influence which she 
has exerted on the Councils of the Empire, than to dwell 
upon her virtues as a wife and a mother. Suffice it to 
say that in this region her loss is likely to be felt quite 
as much as in those which relate more directly to the 
governance of the realm. 

THE CROWNED PEACEMAKER. 

It would be an unpardonable omission to shrink from 
reverting to the war which darkened her closing years, 
and brought her grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
Those who read the story of how the Queen interposed 
in the interest of peace in 1861, and again in 1863, 
will share a feeling of regret that the same beneficent 
influence was not employed to avert the great catas¬ 
trophe which bids fair to wreck our Empire in South 
Africa. Those who have been among the most enthu¬ 
siastic eulogists of the part played by the Queen as 
Sovereign, were most sorely disapi>omtcd that in a 
controversy in which her influence might have been used 
so easily, and in which it must have been so potent, it 
was not exerted—a regret which is intensified a tnousand- 
fbld by the fact that her failure in this instance cost her 
her life. 
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HER INTEREST IN THE WAR. 

During the war, the interest of the Queen was concen¬ 
trated upon the welfare of the soldiers. She watched 
over the army, and followed the movements of the troops 
with a passionate preoccupation which excluded all other 
interests. The men who were lighting and dying in 
Natal and Cape Colony were to her, more than to anyone 
else, the soldiers of the Queen. She took an immense 
personal interest in all the details of the war. It may be 
imagined how terribly she felt the disasters which made 
the Black Week in December memorable in the annals of 
the kingdom. But although the blow fell with crushing 
effect, she rallied superbly to the call upon her faculties. 
Not one word of repining^, complaint, or reproach was 
heard from the royal lips, and she threw herself with 
energy and ability into the task of rousing the enthusiasm 
of her people. Her advisers found her quick to understand 
all their differences, and a ready help in time of need. 
Everything that the Mother-Queen could do to evoke 
the enthusiasm df the nation, and to rally the somewhat 
heterogeneous elements upon which we have to rely for 
our defence in timt of danger, was done without stint. 
Men marvelled as they saw the Queen travelling hither 
and thither, to-day at Netlcy, the next day driving through 
the streets of London, welcoming tlic returning veterans, 
cheering departing reinforcements, and repeating, in 
short, the part played by Queen Kliiiabeth on the eve of the 
Armada. In tl^ midst of this crowded and excited time 
the Queen astonished and delighted her M inisters by the 
sudden declaration of her resolve to visit Ireland, and 
show her apprcciatio* of the gallantry of her Irish regi¬ 
ments. W'hen she arrived in Dublin she deepened the 
good sense of .sympathy and appreciation excited by her 
proposed visit. The brief visit to Dublin was one of the 
first occasions in which the present generation of the Irish 
have had an opportunity of realising how very little 
difference there was between them and their brothers 
across the Channel. 

ITS PKNAT.TY. 

But for all these things a terrible penalty was paid. 
The Queen had borne with astonishing endurance the 
burden oT her sixty years’ reign ; but that had left her 
with a very small capital of vitality on which to draw. 
Carefully husbanded, it might have lasted for several 
years ; but it was drawn upon with a lavish hand, with¬ 
out thought of consequences. Biit at a time when many 
of the bravest men were spending their lives for the 
defence of the Empire in South Africa, it was not a 
period when the Spvereign could appear to stint her 
efforts on behalf of the fate of her realm. For the first 
six months of last year ^he squandered with magnificent 
though ruinous liberality the resources of vital energy, 
and we now see the result. 


. hope deferred. . 

After her return from Ireland the Queen hoped that 
every month w-oiild see the end of the war.'* Her tx- 
pectatiohs inigRt have been realised if Lord Roben^ 
had abided by his earlier proclamations. But masked 
by Pharisaical professions of humanity, a policy, m 
devastation and vengeanee was .substituted for the 
policy of conciliation, by which the Boers might have 
been disarmed. 1 he Queen siiffeied a long agony 
of sus|icnse of her •ho|)es, until in December shfc 
witnessed the outbreak of a new and niore dangerous 
war at the very time when she had confidently been 
expecting the glad news of peace. . Tliis disajqjointmcnt, 
.and the anguish which even a successful war brings in 
its train, and finally the death of the I’rince Christian 
Vidor, who died of enteric fever at IJnetoria, came with 
fatal effect. 

HOW THE END CAME. 

1 he sword which had .slain so many of her subjects, 
now pierced her own breast, and for the first lime during 
the whole of this trying ye.ir the Queen’s nenous system 
broke down, and she gave way to long fits 'of weeping. 
Her passitmate grief over the death of her grandson was, 
in fact; renewed whenever details came from South 
Africa. After a time she resumed her old position, but 
it was evident to those who came in contact with her that 
she was no longer her former self. Her mind brooded, 
over the death of the boy, and in the midst of 
political conversation she would suddenly revert 
to the topic upon which her mind was const.antly 
dwelling. She never quite regained her -strength. For a 
time expectations seemed as if they were destined to 
be disappointed ; but her medical advisers had notice^ 
the signs which heralded the bttak-up of that constitu¬ 
tion which had hitherto been unaffected by all thq 
wearing anxieties of State. She could not sleep ; her ■ 
digestion was impaired ; she lost her appetite, and began 
rapidly to, lose fiesh. But still those around her hoped 
that she could rally sufficiently to gel over her mood olf 
depression. One of the suggestions which occupied her 
mind in these last few days was the suggestion, put for¬ 
ward from an influential source, to endeavour to bring thq 
war in South Africa to a close. It was said of Queen M ary, 
that when she died the word Calais would be found written 
upon her heart ; so it may be said that on the heart of 
Queen Victoria the words South Africa would be written,' 

Her death was very sudden. It was on Friday 
afternoon, the iSlh January, that the first announcement 
appeared in the papers concerning her serious illness, in 
the midst of the enthusiasm excited by the celebration 
of the Prussian monarchy by her grandson the Fmiperor , 
in Berlin. Four days after the issue of the first bulletin 
she lay dead. 
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I survive, 

To mock the expectation of ilic world ; 

To frustrate prophecies, and to rax^ out 
Rotten opinion, who hath writ me down 
After my seeming. Tin- tide of blovid in me 
Hath proudly flowed in sanity till now, 

Novv doth it turn. 

Presume not that 1 am’the thing I was. 

For heaven doth know so shall the world perceive, 

That I have turned away uiy former self. 

So will I tho.se that kepi me company. 

Henry IV., .-/<-/ 5. 

“ ORINCE HA.L is dead, and no mistake ! ” was the 

I exclamation which burst from the lips of one who 
knew the Wince of Wales well, after the King 
made his first public appearance at St. James’s Palace 
on the day after his mother’s death. 

“ It was amazing,” said ti member of the Privy Council, 
who was present on th it occasion, “ the change which we 
all noticed in the King. I’lie Prince whom we knew so 
well seemed to ohave disappeared. In his place there 
stood a new being, between whom and ourselves there 
had siuidenly sprung up an invisible but potent barrier. 
There was a dignity f^hich wc liad never seen before, and 
we felt ourselves in the presence of a King.” 

The speaker was not a nobleman given to hysterics, 
and the impression made upon him was very deep. With 
his accession to the throne, Albert fidward seemed to 
have disappe.ircJ. In his place there stood Edward VII., 
not weighed divn bat rather inspired and lifted up by 
a consciousness of his sovereignty. 

I.—FROM PRINCE TO KING. 

The ujjthinicing m.ay deride the possibility of such 
a sudden*transform ition, and may ridicule the idea that 
an event so natural and inevitable as the death of an old 
lady could have changed the outward appearance and 
infused a new spirit into the body of her son. But those 
who remember the immense tradition which surrounds 
and to some extent glorifies the English throne, will sec 
nothing improbable or unnatural in the effect which this 
event produced upon the latest of our Sovereigns. Shake¬ 
speare in a f.imous scene has described a more miraculous 
transformation, which was effected when the de.ith 
of Henry IV. made Madcap Hal one of the .soberest and 
most resolute of English monarchs. The consciousness 
of his inheritance, the subtle but potent influence of his 
monarchical succession, compared with which the influence 
of Apostolical succession upon the clergy is but a trifle 
light as air, would suffice to explain the change. Twenty- 
four hours before, the Prince had been a cipher in the 
State. He was Heir-Apparenl, no doubt, but he was 
outside the machine, a Master of Ceremonies, a leader 
of Society. The consecrating touch of supreme responsi¬ 
bility had never been laid ujjon his head. When the 
(^ueen breathed her last, the demise of the Crown—to 
quote the old phrase—made him actual Sovereign of the 
world-wide Emfiire of Britain. He stepped in one 
moment from the outer court of the tabernacle to the 
veryv arcanum of the Constitution. To others it may 
seem a mere figure of sneech to speak of the Army 


I liave a hnrror of gambling, ami sin,mill always do my 
mmost (,> (lisrourage oihVrs who have an incUiurion for it, as 
I consiilcr dial gambling, like intemperance, is one of the 
jjri-alesl eii .ses which the country could be afflicted 
from the J'ri ice to the late Archbishop J-tenson, Au^'ust 13, 
1S91. 


and the Navy as becoming his Army and his Navy ; 
but to the Prince it is a wry real thing. 

THE STEAOVtNi; INFUrENcK (JE KESHONSIUILtTY. 

It w.is imixissible for the son of Victoria not to take his 
sovereignty seriously. It is the fashion, or rather it was 
the fashion in some quarters, to treat the position of the 
Sovereign in a constitutional State as being little more 
than that of a mere figurehead of the civil State. The 
Queen, however, never for a moment entertained such 
a conception of her royal duties ; and her successor, 
from the very fact that he had been so long jealously 
excluded from all share in the discharge of the duties of 
the Crown, might naturally regard them even more 
seriously than the reigning sovereign Distance lends 
enchantment to the view ; and it is no paradax to say 
th.'it during all the sixty years of his life the Prince has 
hid nothing but a very distant view of the actual 
exercise of sovereign power. Wisely' or unwisely. 
Queen Victoria was of an excessively jealous dis¬ 
position in all that related to the Crown. Bo far 
from making the Prince aii under - study and 
preparing him to take her place whenever she might be- 
invalided or indisposed, she rigorously restricted him to 
the performance of ceremonial functions. He was never 
her confidential adviser on affairs of State. His one duty, 
from a political point of view, in the eyes of his august 
mother, was to efface himself, to abstain religiously from 
the expression of any opinion upon public affairs. The 
Prince was not merely a loyal subject of the Queen j 
he was brought up to honour and obey his niollicr, and 
his filial affection was never devoid of a -ciTtain element 
of fear. But on that day when he was proclaimed King, 
he suddenly found him,self invested in a single moment 
with all the vague mysteries, undefined and undcfinable, 
of the attributes of sovereignty, from which he had all his 
life been so rigorously shut out. It is not much wonder 
that the effect of so instantaneous a change made itself 
visil^e even to every observer. 

, KiNi; AT i.^.sr. 

He looked a King, yes, every inch a King ; and to-day 
his subjects are looking forward with expectant hope to 
see him display it oii the great field on which he t 

has a right to pre-eminent domain. Many of the S 

associates of the I’rince of Wales w'ill laugh to scorn 
the idea that their old companion of the former . 

days should be capable of blossoming out in one year I 

into a serious Sovereign. Those who writ him down after 
his seeming, questioned whether he were capable of the ,, 
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high mission of playing the great r 6 U in the governance 
of his realm which had been so long filled by his mother. 
Those, however, who enjoyed his intimacy maintained 
that there is nothing that he would like better than to 
essay his powers in this new field. He had cast wistful 
and envious eyes at the opportunities enjoyed by others, 
who lon^ before they attained their sixtieth year were 
ve.sted with all the panoply of sovereignty. Many years 
ago the Prince commented somewhat plaintively upon 
the difference between him and his nephew, the Kaiser. 
“ Look at my nephew,’’ he s.iitl. “ He is but a youth ; 
he is the, centre of everything, he orders everything, 
directs everything, is evetything ; whereas 1 am not 
allowed to do anything at jtll.’’ 

THE EXAMPLE OK THE KAISER. 

Some have even gone further than this, and maintained 
that he has even cherished the ambition of being as 
influential in the British Empire as the Kaiser is in 
Germany. Ten years ago .a writer in Lippincott's Afaj^n- 
sine, of the name of Frank A. Burr, made a statement as 
to the Prince’s view ^f the ru/e of monarch in the British 
constitution, which will be read to-day with some mis¬ 
givings in many quarters. Mr. Burr declared that the 
Prince and the German Emperor saw eye to eye upon 
this question, and added the prediction that “ when the 
time comes for Albert Edward to assume the reins of 
Government, he will hold them with even a firmer hand 
than does his mosher. While it would be impossible for 
him to dominate England as the Emperor does Germany, 
on account of the different conditions of the two nations, 
still he would impart # new vigour to government such as 
Great Britain has not known for many years.” In Mr. 
Burr’s opinion such a change would not be unwelcome to 
his subjects. He adds that Mr. Chauncey Dopew was 
of opinion that the Prince of Wales was one of the 
strongest men he had ever met, one so full of practical 
resources that he had a right to be regarded as a some¬ 
what remarkable man. 

Most Englishmen will, however, be disposed to agree 
with Mr. Justin McCarthy, when he said :— 

WhatevM may happen in Ci-rmany, it is certain that wc 
could not nave the King of England uprearing his crest in this 
ostentatiously heroic fashion. Tlic Prince of Wales has shown, 
of late years at all events, that ho thoroughly understands the 
nature, the duties, and the limitations of his functions as heir to 
the throne. He will, I have no doubt, show, when he comes 
to the throne, that he understands bis part in that more responsible 
position just as well. 

But admitting that, Mr. McCartliy is right, no one can 
follow the course of recent events or have any acquaint¬ 
ance with the inner history of the Court, without 
recognising that our Constitution affords ample field and 
scope enough to satisfy the most exalted ambition which 
Edward VII. is likely to entertain. 

THE king’s own IDEA OF KINGSHIP. 

As to the King’s own ideas upon the proper rSle of a 
constitutional sovereign, we are not left in the dark. 
Four years apfo I published my “ Studies of the Sovereign 
and the Reign,” in which I set forth what in some 
Radical quarters was regarded as a very extreme 
doctrine as to the active influence continuously exerted 
by the Sovereign in the direction of the policy of 
the Empire. I had the honour to receive an intimation 
from the Prince, that he regarded my exposition as far 
the most accurate statement of the actual workings 
of the modem monarchy in a democratic State which 
he had ever read. TJiis entirely coincides with the 
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tenor of his conversation with Gambttta in 1878, when 
<Tambeita met the Prince in Paris, ^nd lunched with him 
at the Hotel Bristol. 

HIS CONVERSATION WITH M. G.AMBETTA. 

In the course of the, conversiiiion the Prince let fall 
a remark which is well worth recalling to-day. Speaking 
about the monarchy, especi:ill\' in its relation to the inner 
history of the foreign policy of the Queen’s reign, he told 
Gambetta that he would do well to read Baron Stock- 
mar’s Memoirs, which ^himbetta had never seen. The 
Prince promised to send Gambetta a copy of the book, 
which he dul shortly afterwards. 

We may take it, therefore, that Edward VII. accepts 
a theory of the duties and respon.4i1)ilitics of the Crown 
which was expounded by .Stockm.ar, and which I de¬ 
scribed in actual working in the history pf the late reign. 

It is interesting to recall the impresslbn which the King 
left upon the great Republican statesman. “ The Prince,” 
said Gambetta, “ shows a decided taste for foreign politics. 
He knows a great deal about them, but I should say that 
a life free from sir.iin of every sort cannot be a favourable 
condition •for their study. He is well informed and 
shrewd, but he lias not a keen or a subtle mind, and 
I imagine Chat he would be no match for sharp Americans 
or for wily Russians.” 

In discussing the Prime Ministers of the Queen, 
the Prince gave the highest place to Sir Robert 
I’eel, which somewhat surprised Gambetta, who had 
never appreciated the statesman who abolished the 
Corn Laws, regarding him as a minor light compared 
with Cobdeti. The Prince recommended him to 
road Sir Robert Peel’s speeches. lie took the advice 
of the Prince, but was not impressed. He thoq^t 
Peel’s speeches lacked the mi^tveiucnt orafoire, ^d 
could not for a moment be compared with the exquisite 
spoken essays of Lord Salisbury, or the strong, flowing, 
though too copious, oratory of Mr. Gladstone. The 
Prince spoke with strong apprcaiation of Ahc high 
personal character of all his mother’s Prime Ministers, 
and from this encomium he did not exempt, somewhat to 
Gambetta’s surprise, Lord Beaconsfield. He praised 
Gladstone also, but without enthusiasm, which was not 
surprising, considering that the meeting took place 
in 1878, at the moment when Lord Beaconsfield’s star 
was in the ascendant, and Mr. Gladstone was 
under a cloud at Court owing to the vehemence 
of his anti - Turkish enthusiasm. Of Lord Salis- 
buiy', who had not yet been Prime Minister^ the 
Prince spoke with much appreciation. He said he 
was a highly accomplished and very clever man, whose 
speeches, from a literary point of view, were much 
superior to those of Mr. Gladstone. ” Salisbury," said 
the Prince, “ never forgot that he was the descendant of 
Cecil, the great minister of Queen Elizabeth, and studied 
his methods." The Queen liked him because he was not 
Utopian, he had no objection to Republicanism as an 
itbstract principle, but he clung to the ancient constitur 
tion of Great Britain, believing that nothing so good 
could be obtained if it were cast away. 

THE CROWN IN THa,.CON.STITUriON. 

“ In my judgment,” said Mr. Balfour, in anuving the vote 
of condolence in the House of Commons, “ the import¬ 
ance of the Crown in our Constitution is not a diminish¬ 
ing but an increasing factor. It is increasing and must 
increase.” Mr. Balfour may be right, but even if the 
influence of the Crown on the Constitution does not 
increase, and merely remains at the high-water mark to 
which it wjlg advanced by the Queen, it is high time we 
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recognised the imnense importance of the monarch in 
the councils of the Hhipire. The Sovereign has been 
described as the Permanent Under-Secretap' of the 
Prime Minister, but 1 prefer my own definition, which 
that the Queen made herself the Permanent 
Editor of the Realm. While* she never dictated, 
she' influenced, and although she never arrogated 
to herself a prerogative of command, she exercised 
constantly the far more subtle and influential power of 
expostulation and argument. It i^ of course, impossible 
for Edward VII. to succeed to the immense inheritance 
of experience and personal prestige which m ide the 
Queen, according to the testimony of all her Ministers, 
so potent in Foreign and Imperial affairs. 

'THE TESTIMONY OK MINISTERS. 

Lord Salisbury said :—“ She showed a wonderful power 
of maintaining a Veady and persistent influence on the 
action of her Ministers, and in the course of legislation 
and reform, which no one could mistake. She always 
maintained a regular supervision over public affairs, 
giving to her Ministers her frank advice, and warning 
them of danger when she saw there was danger 
ahead. No Minister in her long reign ever disre¬ 
garded her advice, or pressed her to disregard it with¬ 
out afterwards feeling that he had incurred a dangerous 
responsibility.” Lord Kimberley, speaking as represent¬ 
ative of the Liberal Cabinet, quoted a saying of Lord 
Clarendon, when they were discussing some measure 
of public policy. “ Let us have the Queen’s opinion. 
The Queen’s opinion is always worth nearing.” Lord 
Kimberley added that on one occasion on which he 
had urged his own views strongly upon the Queen, she 
ultimately gave way, warning him at the same time that 
the time would come wl^^n he would regret his attitude. 
“ I well remember,” said Lord Kimberley, afterwards 
when I met her I frankly and properly' owmed, ‘ I am bound 
to admit your judgment was sounder than mine.’ ” 

THE SECRET OK THE QUEEN’S AS'.'.BNDENCY. 

In thjse cases, however, it was the extraordinary and 
profound knowledge which she possessed of public affairs, 
the depth of her knowledge, and the clearness of her 
Judgment, which gave her that remarkable ascendency 
which she wielded for so many years. These qualitir's 
are not inherent in every occupant of the throne. The 
Prince may inherit the Crown and grasp the sceptre of 
Ills mother, but her wisdom, her memory, her intuitive 
insight, arc qualities that cannot be transmitted from 
mother to son. Nevertheless, the fact that she had those 
qualities, and exercised them with such unexampled suc¬ 
cess, gives to her successor a vantage-ground which only 
unexpected ineptitude or a headstrong obstinacy could 
ever prevent lum from using. That he will endeavour 
to take advantage of his high position, and discharge his 
duties according to his lights may be taken for granted. 

THE ADVANTAGES OK OUR MONARl HY. 

Whatever Republicans may think of the abstract supe¬ 
riority of their form of government, no one can den;^ the 
enormous advantage of having the national unity and 
our imperial responsibilities embodied in a person who 
has been carefully trained for that position from the 
cradle, and who'in attaining it has not been compelled 
to make intense political enemies of one half of the 
nation. To have created a centre of equilibrium in the 
midst of all the forces which surge and sway hither and 
thither in the turmoil and strain of modern life, to have 
made this central coign a source of all information and 
a symbol of all dominion, to have secured it at once from 
the strife of tongues and the conflicts of parttes, without 


at the same time endangering the liberties of the subject 
or the supremacy of law—this, indeed, has been one of 
the most signal achievements of the English-speakii^g 
race. 

II.—A SANDRINGHAMISED COURT. 

What kind of a king will he be, this Edward VII., 
who was last month proclaimed King of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Emperor of Hindustan? The man he 
was we all know ; the King he will be who can say ? 
And yet we are not without some information as to how 
he will act now that he has been raised to the throne ; for 
while in London at Marlborough House, at Windsor, at 
Osborne, at Balmoral, he has only been the Prince, 
there was one place in the world in which he 
reigned as undisputed King. In all other parts of the 
Empire he was only Heir Apparent, but Sandringham, 
in the county of Norfolk, was a kind of little kingdom in 
which he has for many years exercised almost all 
the royal prerogatives. On Sandringham the shadow 
of the Victorian throne never fell. In Norfolk, his will 
there was none to dispute. Elsewhere the Prince was 
trammelled by endless limitations, ;< 9 >d cabined, cribbed 
and confined % innumerable restrictions upon his freedom 
of action. At Sandringham he was a law unto himself. 
There he held a kind of Royal Court, and lived and 
moved among devoted subjects to whom his slightest wish 
was law. t)f course it would be somewhat precipitate to 
argue that the Prince will transfer to Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor the manners and customs of his Norfolk 
country seat; but we may fairly aigue that the distinctive 
characteristics which displayed themselves at Sandring¬ 
ham will make themselves visible when the Lord of 
Sandringham is elevated to a higher sphere. This is 
indeed a thing of good augury, for if the past of 
Sandringham enables us to interpret the future of 
Buckingham Palace, then the omens are favourable, 
for at Sandringham the Prince realised, to an extent 
hitherto almost incredible, the conception of a demo¬ 
cratic prince. Whether the democratic I’rince of San¬ 
dringham will be a democratic monarch, no one can say ; 
he may change in that as in other things. But the 
instinct of the man would tell in that direction.* His life 
at Sandringham has been described W nauseam by a 
thousand pens, mostly wielded by men who had every' 
motive, professional and personal, for painting everything 
couleur de rose. 

AN UNIMPEACH.ABEE WITNESS. 

As their narrative must be discounted, 1 prefer to quote 
the description of a former tenant on the Sandringham 
Estate, who believed that she had the strongest personal 
and financial reasons for being aggrieved with the Prince. 
The writer of the little book “ Eighteen Years on the 
Sandringham Estate ” farmed several hundred acres of 
land in the immediate proximity of the Royal residence. 
She had differences with her landlord, or rather with his 
agent, on various questions in which that of game figured 
rather conspicuously ; but she ultimately gave up her hold¬ 
ing. Instead of being compensated for the capital she had 
sunk in her farm, she was, according to her own account, 
a loser by several thousands of pounds—u fact which 
apparently impelled her to write the little book as a kind 
of getting even with the Prince. An aggrieved tenant 
who considers that her landlord has caused her to lose 
several thousand pounds, it must be admitted, is not a 
witness likely to be prejudiced in favour of that landlord, 
and anything that she may say to his credit may be 
regarded as matter beyond dispute. Hence the 
importance of the following extracts, which tn-ieg into 
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clear relief three prominent characteristics of the Prince, 
one of which every one knew, the second of which was 
very generally known, while the third was by no means 
matter of common knowledge. 

HIS PASSION FOR PLEASING. 

My first extract relates to what Mr, Smalley once 
described as the Prince’s pleasure in being pleasant, and 
the pains which he will take to please other people. That 
is itself a good quality for any man to have, and an 
admirable disposition on the part of a Sovereign. Mrs. 
Cresswell says 

Whenever I went (to Sandringhain) I never failed to spend a 
leasant evening, and received more courtesy from my illustrious 
Obt and hostess than from any house I »‘ver was in. _ The Prince 
is noted for his powers of enUTtuinment and exertion to make 
everyone enjoy themselves. When a “ house-party ” is expected 


offended the exclusive ideas of theycounty families of 
Norfolk by the generous range ctf his hospitality. On 
this point Mrs. Cresswell says :— 

Being wounded in the tenderest point, the ^squiresst* 
attempted a slight rebellion. Tlicy considered, and with some* 
reason, that the Sandringham tliMinty Bidls should be kept 
exclusively for their own clas, or perhai>s tij. a few outsiders, 
duly introduce*! and patronised by themselves. In former days 
they were fairly “select,” but of late years hiul been lurnwl 
into an omnium gatherum ; had degoneraleil inti> a crush, for 
aluibst any one can get m\ invitation, s*. the glory and honour 
has departeil. They began to make exrasc and stay away, in 
soine instances glad to escape the ex[>cnsc of new dtcfses—a 
serious consideration in times of agricultural depression and 
reduced rentals. II.R.II. very speedily noticed the omksion, 
read the Riot Act, and brought them to their bearings, and they 
had to go with as good a grace as could be assumed, relieving 
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he superintends the arrangements and remeniibers their particular 
tastes and pursuits. A gouty squire who once grumbled at h.aving 
to go, was completely mollifu'd at (imling a room prepared for him 
on the grounil floor, the Prince thinking he would prefer it. The 
effect of a visit to Sanitringham up m a certain order of Radicals, 
who are trcateil with the greatest ilcfiTence, is perfectly 
astounding. It acts .as a patent conjuring michinc—a Republican 
stuffed in at o.ie end, a t ‘ourtier squeez ;d out at the other. 

This, it may be said, is in ittor of universal knowledge. 
Everyone knows that the Prince has a kindly disposi¬ 
tion, and that he likes to in ike people feel at ease. An 
American who had been presented to the Prince of 
Wales at Homburg once told me that he must be a 
good fellow, because he had talked to him “just like any 
common gentleman." 

HIS (X>NTE.\IPT FOR SOCIAL “ SIDE.” 

But the second characteristic on which I quote Mrs. 
Cresswell’s testimony is not quite so well known—namely, 
the extent to which the Prince went at Sandringham, and 


their minds of a few multerings and wondcrmcnls at the 
Koyallies “making themselves so cimimon, and dial the line 
should be drawn somewhere.” 

The Sandringham festivilies were so arrangi'd (ha( all classes 
could share in them ; and what with county farmers’ 
handse/vants’ balls, labourers' dinners, visits to country luniscs, 
meets of the hounds, and other sociabilities, everybotiy from far 
.anti near hail the opportunity of making acqiiaiiitance with 
theijf Royal Highnesses. 

“ IJustlc about,” .said I.ord Beaeonsflcld to a young man who 
asked his opinion upon the l>esl nay of getting on in life. 
“Bustle about, get hold of the press, and shake hands with 
everybody” might have laa-n the advice of that astute coniioisst ur 
of human nature to the Heir lo the Throne, in whose case policy 
and pleasure are happily combined, lie so thoroughly enjoys going 
everywhere and seeing everybody .and everything, looking round 
thc!r houses, and enquiring hosv they live and what they do. 
Headaches and nerves must bo an unknown quantity to him. He 
loves a mob, a noise, and a crowd, is always on the stir about 
something, Mil would find repose and quiet the most grievous 
infliction. I believe all England would be invited to Sandring* 
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ham, if they could be arammed in, and every one from the highest 
to the lowest treated with hospitality and made to feel welcome 
and at home. 

Unboufik.'d popularity is the result of this accessibility^. 
sKverything must lie condonetl and forgiven in a Prince, who is 
all jollity and affability to all sorts and conditions of men, and 
Norfolk stands first and foremost in fealty and obedience. It is 
his very private’'and particular Icingdom. However much his 
power may be curtailed elsewhere, there his word is law and his 
rule absolute ; he is allowed to meddle and manage exactly as 
he pleases. If he held up a field mawkin (scarecrow) to be 
worshipped, the inhabitants would fail down before it, whilst 
any individual who had unfortunately incurred the Koyal dis¬ 
pleasure would be boycotteil and houndwl to the death. To my 
mind this has rather spoiled the dear old county, and 1 think a 
certain amount of indejjcndence M'ould be preferable. I look 
forward, not without misgiving, to the time when, if our ubiqui¬ 
tous Prince continues to fly about the country in all directions, 
opening parks and pirtdic buildings, dining with “Savages” and 
newspaper staffs, mixing in every kind of society and making up 
between times to the “working man,” the infection will spread 
until we arc transformed into a nation of courtier’s, a consumma¬ 
tion the reverse of desirable for many reasons. 

HIS PHYSICAL ENERGY. 

The third point upon which her evidence is most valu¬ 
able relates to a faculty which the King is not usually 
credited with possessing, I refer to that of sheer physical 
energy. An impression prevails that the King who has 
attained his sixtieth year has more or less burnt up his 
vital energy, in a rapid life of forty years. He never was 
.a man keenly devoted to exhausting physical exercise. No 
one has ever pictured him as an athlete, although he 
has gone dccr-stalking. He has been more of a 
sedentary disposition. Hence the impression has gained 
giound that he is somewhat—if not exactly languid, 
yet—of a tepid tempopament. In other words, the 
impression is general that his initial stock of energy has 
been so heavily drawn upon that there is not much left. 
This, to a certain extent, is true. He has not got the 
demonic force of Mr. Gladstone or of the German 
Emperor. But those who know him best maintain that 
he has a far greater store of jihysical vitality th.in is 
generally believed. “ You are quite wrong,” said a friend 
to me the other day, “ in thinking that he has no energ)-. 
He has plenty of energy. You wait and see if he does 
not exert it.” 

The following quotation bears on this point. Mrs. 
jCresswcll, speaking of the servants’ parties at the Hall, 
says :— 

The house party, equerries, ladies.in-wailing, and all invited 
from the neighbourhooil, were onlcrcd to join in, no shirking or 
sitting out allowed, and when the siiles had been made up, the 
Prince and Princess set utT with their partners, mu'id and round, 
down the middle and up again, and so on to the cnrl, the 
Prince the jolliest of the jolly and the life of the party, as 
he is wherever he goes. I never saw such amazing vitality. 
His own Ma.ster of the Ceremonies, signalling and sending 
messages to the band, arranging every dance, and when to Ijcgin 
and when to leave off, noticing the smallest mistake in 
the figures, and putting the people in their places. In the 
“ Triumph,” which is such an exhau.ling dance, he lookei>as if 
he could have gone on all night and into the middle of next week 
without slopping, and I really believe he could. He is an 
antidote to cveiy tfxl and sermon that ever was preaches! upon 
the pleasures of the world p.al|.ng upon the wearied spirit. They 
never pall upon his, and year after year he comes up “ to time” 
with renewed capacity for revelry an<i junketings. Almost 
before one dance was ended the Prince started another, and 
suddenly the Scotch Pipers would screech out and the T'rince 
would fold his arms and fling himself into a Highland fling, and 
so on fast and furious until fitr into the small hours of the 
morning. 


This book was written twenty years ago, and it is 
hardly fair to expect a man of sixty to be the man that.he 
was at forty ; but the King is much better preserved 
than his subjects generally believe, and in the picture of 
the Prince in the Sandringham ballroom, we may see 
an image of the King that is to be. What the Prince 
was in the midst of his guests, so the King would like 
to be in the midst of his Court. A governing, directing 
mind, with an eye that sees everything, with a tact 
which foresees everj^^thing, the whole man thoroughly 
alert, instinct with kindly feeling, and anxious above all 
things to avoid any contretemps, and to make things go 
well—ih.at is the King that Edward VII. will be if the 
promises of his reign at Sandringham are fulfilled. 

■IflE INFLUENCE OF THE COURT. 

That is all very well, some will say. He may be a very 
good King of a Court ; but that is very- different from 
being Supreme Lord of the British Empire, to say nothing 
of the Transvaal. But let us go one step at a time. The 
Court is nearer to the King than the Empire, and his rule 
in the Court is more absolute than in the administration 
of Imperial affairs. It is in the Cqurt that the King’s 
personal influence may be most directly felt, and from the 
Court that influence is diffused throughout all the various 
•strata of society, down to the ver)’ lowest. Those who 
remember how even costermonger girls emulated the 
Alexandra limp when our present (jueen suffered from an 
illness which temporarily crippled her, will not question 
the f.ir pervading influence of the cirCie which centres 
round the King. The influence of the Queen on 
the Court in the early years of her reign was admittedly 
immense ; and many are the h%ubrious forebodings 
as to the effect of the change of Sovereign. Ever since 
her widowhood the Qucch has been more or less in retreat. 
She was an august figure, but. a kind of veiled Prophet 
of Khornssan, formidable and fe ired, but not the living 
and restraining influence which she was in her early days. 
There has been praclically no Court for years. A levdc 
or a drawing-room does not constitute a Court. It is not 
so much a new Court as a resurrected Court which we 
have to anticipate, and t'le influence of that Court is 
not likely to be the same as t’lat of the early Victorian 
era. If we may Judge from the example of SanSringham, 
the resurrected Court will be much more free sind easy 
than that over which the Queen presided. The King may 
have become a new man, but it is improbable that he has 
entirely lost his liking for being amused. As Mr. Justin 
McCarthy says :— 

I have no doubt that many of the indiscretions of his younger 
and wilder days came from his rlelight in the companionship of 
those who amused him and helped him to make life pass 
pleasantly for him. 'I'hcrefore he surrounded himself with 
artists and actors and singers and the tellers of good stories and 
the makers of goixl jokes, and he delights in the theatres, is 
made gladstime by the burlesque, scorns not the ballet, has no 
conscientious objection to short skirts. 

The same instinct will probably lead him to welcome 
to his Court many persons who would not have been 
received by the Queen. Those who think that Queen 
Alexandra will put any serious check upon this tendency 
will find little to justify them in the Sandringham prece¬ 
dent. The Prince rs received at Sandringham all those 
whom the Prince car^d to invite, nor does she seem 
to have placed any restrictions eveii upon the most 
objectionable incursion of wealthy nobodies who descended 
upon Sandringham at the time of the aiuiual horse sales, 
and paid for the hospitality by liberal purchases of the 
Prince’s blood stock. Of course this complaisance may 
have been compelled by the exigencies of finance. Needs 
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must when the devil drives, as the old proverb says; and 
it is not well to look a j>ift horse in the mouth, to say 
nothing of purchasers of horses who bring lavish gifts in 
the shape of fancy prices for yearlings. At the same 
time, it is hard to h-el th it theta: may not be sonic truth 
when Mrs. Cresswell says :— 

Without wishing the Trinccss of Wales to become strong- ■ 
minded or lose her unique identity, an occasional stand against 
some of the most notoriou ; characters, instead of ignoring, con¬ 
doning, and receiving all alike, might be desirable in the interest 
of morality ; and thoiqjh the I’dncess suits the nation so well 
the Duehess of Edlnl.u ‘gli would pjrliaps make a better leader 
of society.* That fnV graude Jamc, with her Romanoff temper 
and determination, would soon make a cleiin sweep within the 
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precincts of the Court, which, as the Court reigns supreme in all 
social Qiatters, might lead to better things. 

FALSTAFF, Pl.STOL AND CO. 

The money necessity, however, no longer exists. The 
King has a Civil List adequate to the discharge of the 
duties of his high jiosition, and the Jew money-lender or 
vulgar filutocrat will no longer have a raison li'ftre for 
remaining in the Royal presence. There are some who 
hope that the Prince will address his former boon com¬ 
panions who have betted with him on the turf, or shared 
with him the fascination of bridge,” as Henry V. 
addressed Sir John Falstafif and his friends. He provided 
thenl with a maintenance, but forbade them to come 
within ten miles of his presence. The edict would be 
rather mournful reading for some persons, but if it were 
published in the Gazette the majority of the subjects who 
read it would rejoice to know that the Prince meant 


business, and had definitely turned oa*er a new leaf. With¬ 
out indulging in any expectations M so drastic a measure 
as the banishment of the Prince’s smart set beyond the 
ten-mile radius of the Royal person, there is reiAtfh to hope 
that the Prince will replace them gradually by more serious? 
persons, who have a •real interest in the affairs of the 
empire, and in the improvement of the condition of the 
people. ^ 

A dk.mo;raiil' court. 

Is it possible, I wtmdcr, for us ever to see a really 
democnitic King holding court in the midst of a 
democratic people ? At present our monarch has always 
bjeti the Sovereign of tne well-to-do. So f.ir as social 
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intercourse is concerned, the Court exists for the upper 
ten thousand. The forty millions arc left outside. 
This may be desirable from the point of view both of the 
blue-blooded Patrician and the austere Republican. The 
former objects to see royalty making itself cheap. The 
latter objects to the corrni.tion of the masses of the people 
by extending to them the blamlishincnts of a Court. But 
the King might do worse for his throne and for his realm 
than eagerly to seize cverv- opportunity of making the 
picked leaders of the working-class, the representatives of 
the toiling multitude, whose labour is the basis of the 
social pyramid, feel tJiat they were as welcome guests 
in the palace as any peer or potentate in the land. 

THE FATHER OF HfS PEOPLE. 

Who can estimate how much might be done by well- 
considered action in this direction ? What an incentive to 
individual exertions, what a rich and rose-red ray of 
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The King as he was in 1842. 


romance would be shed into many a dingy workshop if it 
came to be the rule that any handicraftsman, eminent 
among his fellows for skill, any humble inventor who had 
improved the tools which are the weapons of civilisation, or 
any man of the humble artists, engineers, or artificirs 
upon whose deftness of hand and sureness of touch 
depend the stability of our industrial pre-eminence, would 
be sought out and invited to the presence of the King, not 
at formal levees of courtly popinjays, but in those familiar 
assemblies in which the opportunity was afforded 
without ostentation, pomp, or expenditure, to come into 
personal contact with the sovereign, and to feel the keen 
and kindly interest with which they were regarded by 
the sovereign who was the father of his people ! It is all 
Httnsense saying that it would bore the King to mtxa a 
;a^en working men, each king of his own craft. It woulil 
Bci indeed a welcome change from the humdrum monotony 
of London society. 

«THE fount” of honour for AU.. I 
But the same principle is capable of endless 
development. All those who distinguish themselves 
by special morit in any department—the sailor who 
risks his life to save the drowning comrade, the 
engine-driver who bjy his magnificent courage snatches 
a whole train from imminent destruction, the nurse who 
lorifies her divines iia.Iling by somfe ei^al instance of 
eroism and setfrsihrifiee—all disUnguished types of 
service, aB;#in{nent examples of human heroism, 
Specially in hnm^ ' ^tfe, might he sought out and 
weieomed. To be XAhewed at Cou^ instead of being 


regarded as a mere item in the routine of the plutocrat 
or the peer, would come to be the recognised guerdon of 
merit, the stamp affixed by Royalty on all those who have 
truly served the State in public or private lif^J in low as 
well as in high positions. That this would be entirely in 
accordance with the mind of the King, with his keen 
popular instinct, and with his. shrewd common sense, I 
have no doubt. It will require some nerve and resolution 
to take the initiative, but what is the good of a King if 
he docs not sometimes dare ? 

III.—THE KING AT WORK AND AT PLAY. 

There is no royal road to success, in kingship or in 
any other department of public service, that is not based 
upon hard work. If Queen Victoria distinguished herself 
as a sovereign, it was because she ground up her facts, 
interviewed everybody, and stuck to her business. Will the 
King prove to be a good worker ? The answer to that 
is whether or not he has been trained to industry. There 
is no doubt that in his youth his parents made him work 
with a vengeance. Those who knew him in his teens 
were rather impressed with the fact that he seemed both 
cowed and sad. 

HIS EARLV TRAINING. 

When thirteen years old he was .described iJy his 
governess as “ extremely shy and timid, with very good 
principles and particularly an exact observer of truth.” 

When he was ;^eventeen, Prince Mcttemich noticed 
that he bad “ an tt^niharrassed and sad expression.” 
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When he was fifteen he paid his first visit to Paris, 
and enjoyed himself extremely. He begged the Empress 
Eugenie to get leave from his mother for the Princess 
Royal to stay a little longer, Oh,” 4 iaid the Empress, 
“ I am sure the Queen and the Prince D^sort will never 
be able to do without you.” N5tdo without us ! ” cried the 
boy. “ 1 don’t fancy that, for there are six more of us at 
home, and they do not want us." The Queen, however, 
was obdurate. 

The Queen and Prince Consort spared no pains to give 
the future King of England the best possible education 
that could be procured. Perhaps they rather overdid it. 
At any rate, such was the opinion of Punch, who, untlcr 
the title of “ A Prince at High Pressure ’’ described the 
process of cram to which*hu was subjected in kindly but 
doggerel verse, a copy of a stanza of which may be 
quoted as a sample :— 

To the south from the north, from the shores of the Forth 
Where at hands Presbyterian pure science is quaffeil, 

The Prince, in a trice, is whipped to the Isis, 

Where Oxford keeps springs inedi.eval on draught. 

Dipped in grey Oxford mixture (lest th if prove a fixture,, 

The poor lad’s Sb be plunged in less Orthodox Cam, 

Where dynamics and statics, and pure nnthcraatics, 

Will lie piled on his brain's awful cargo of cram. 

THE PRINCE S’AMUSE. 

It was perhaps not altogether unnatural that when the 
Prince came to man’s e.stnte, and he was free to unstring 
the bow which ^ad been so tightly strung, there should 
h ive been considerable reaction in the other direction. 
The Prince flung himself with such zest into the business 
of amusing himself 4hat many people imagined it was his 
only object in life. What he did he did he;u-tily, and dis¬ 
played a certain boyish exuberance of highspirits which led 
him toplay many practical jokes. In his early married days 
the guests at Sandringham used to be the viclimsof practical 
jokes which were more in keeping with the character of a 
big schoolboy than that of the Heir Apparent to the English 
throne. To make up an apnle-pic bed, to roll a guest in 
the snow, or to stuff up his drcss-coat pockets with sticky 
sweets, arc among some of the pranks which he played 
on those whom he knew could be used as butts for this 
roystering humour. In after years when he sobered down 
somewhat, he still spent much of his time in recreation, 
although this was tempered by a considerable allowance 
of what may be called the ceremonial sentry-go of his 
position. On this subject a good deal has been written. 

A SNEER AND AN AP 0 I. 03 Y. 

An American writing some years ago on the way in 
which the Prince of Wales spent his time, waxed sarcastic 
in speaking of the severe labours of the Heir Apparent. 
He said that he had before him a list of the Prince’s 
engagements compiled from— 

the papers from January 1st to September 30th, 1890. It is 
for the most part a list of the engagements of a man of pleasure. 
Every one unites in lauding the Prince of Wales for the 
admirable manner in which he fills his position. He is de¬ 
servedly popular with the racing community. Twenty-eight 
race meetii^ were honoured with His Royal Highness’s 
presence. Thirty times he went to the theatre. Forty-three 
times he went to dinner parties, banquets, balls, garden parties, 
and concerts. Eleven attendances at the House of I,ords ; and 
the official and charitable engagements, together amounting to 
forty-five occasions, practically complete the record of the public 
life of the Prince of Wales while in London during the year 1890. 

Wacts came to the writer’s knowledge whji^ convinced 
him that ii^justice had been done to the Prince ; that the 
latter not only knows a great deal paore of how the poOrer 
classes live than many of those who fay him down, but that 
His Royal Highness is deeply aii^; jiincerely penetrated 


with earnest desire to help them, and is constantly engaged 
in doing so. Upon this the writer publicly withdrew what 
he had written, and wrote to the Prince's secretary to say 
,^what he had done. I cannot think that an j^iscretion 
will be committed if I venture to record one passage frot^ 
the letter received in reply :— 

He (the Prince of Wales) c.'inuot help feeling that you are a 
little hard and unjust upon him in your book : he says unjust, 
liecause you evidently wrote about him witliout knowing his 
real character. There are many things which he is oblig^ to 
do, which the outside '^orld would call pleasures and amuse¬ 
ments, They are, however, often anything but a source of 
amusement to him, thougli his position demands that he should 
every year go through a certain round of social duties which 
constantly bore him to death. But while duly recording those „ 
social “pleasures,” you pass over very lightly all the more 
serious occupations of his life ; and I may mention, as a proof of 

what he does, that during the last week of-he opened or 

laid the first stone of three polytechnics, *nd openetl the ■ — ■■■■ 
at -. I much doubt whether many of the Social Re¬ 

publicans wlio arc so fond of crying him down would much care 
to do this. 

THE KING AND THE TURF. 

In racing circles and with sportsmen the King is a 
popular favourite :—■ 

The I’rincc’s racing colours consist of a purple satin body faced 
with gold braid ; the sleeves are scarlet, and the cap black velvet 
with gold fringe. On a'racecourse they first made their appear¬ 
ance on April 15, 1880, in a military steeplechase at Aldershot. 
The Royal coloms were registered as far back as 1875, but it 
■was not until June 4, 1886, that they were sported on the flat, 
Up to and including the .Sandown Eclipse Stakes, won by 
Diamond Jubilee, the Prince of Wales since starting flat racing 
in 1 883 Jiad won seventy races, worth j^92,OI4. In 1896 he 
won a dozen races worth ;^26,8ig; yet with the St. Leger 
Diamond Jubilee in value' may surpass his own lirother’s record, 

THE KINO A.S A P&BI.IC SPEAKER. 

The winning of Derbies and the excitement of the 
turf naturally looms much more before the public eye 
than the collar-work of Royalty, but the fatter was 
conscientiously and assiduously performed. The Prince 
had a good memor>^ When he attended public func¬ 
tions, he could deliver a speech which had been prepartEfd 
for him ns faultlessly as if he had made it himself, on t^e 
spur of the moment. He is no orator, but be ha's 
developed a style of speaking, after-dinner speaking . 
especially, which has considerable merits. An Irish 
observer, not too favourably disposed, says of him :— 

_ He speaks directly and to the point. He never obtrudes 
himself between the audience and the business of the occasion. 
He never uses the wrong word, and he never says a word too 
much. He puts as little of himself as possible into his speeches f, 
and while there is always a firm and manful tune about 
there is never any indication whatever of a desire to impose ■' 
himself and his position on his audience. 

A GOOD COMMITTEE MAN. 

As a chairman of a committee every one agrees that he ' 
is admirable, and few better tc-sts of busiiiess capil«itF ' 
can be imagined. Uniformly suave, courteous, alway|i.;! 
apparently interested, he nevertheless brings people, it’ 
the point, and get things put through in a way that 
him credit. His attendance at committees over whtl^ 
he does not preside is exemplary for punctuality; and 
attention to the business in hand. Ih such institutions 
as the Royal Agricultural Society, of which he is a 
member, he has set an. example to other members for the 
painstaking care with which he attends their meetings,*; 
and participates in their discussions.^ His estates af-,?! 
Sandringham are said to be admirably manwe<L.; 
aldiough authorities differ as to the tactent to udu.(&|Krv! 
personally takes part in the ‘ '' ' , 
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school, where boy? contract a horror of sneaks 
ami sneaking, and also to that love of gossip 
inherent in Uie race of fiuelph, a cheerful, sociable 
quility enough, making you feel pleasantly at home 
with the Blood Royal (the weaknesses of great 
pi'ople being much more synijiatheiic than their 
loftier uUribules, but leading to grave results wlien 
the gossip is malicious and you are the victim). 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine 
that the Prince is fond of malicious gossip. 
He is not; he is too good-ntitured for that, 
but that he truly loves gossip, and has .a 
marvellous memory for all that is interest¬ 
ing, including the trivialities of small talk 
about his enormous ^ acquaintance, is quite 
true. It is this apparent absorption in trifles 
which has given rise to the erroneous impres¬ 
sion that he is a trifler. That the Prince 
is capable of grasping a subject and master¬ 
ing it thoroughly, even without the assistance 
of the secretaries who devil for kings, would 
seem to be established by tbe following 
reminiscence. ^ 

HIS QUICKNF-SS OF APPREHENSION. 

An anonymous writer in Harper's Magazine 
for August, 1898, controverting the popular 
impression that the Prince lacked both the 
intelligence and the interest to take an active 
part in public affiiirs, recalls an incident that 
took place apparently in connection with the 
ami-Jewish agitation which raged some y'cars 
ago in Russia. He says : 

Here is an instance that came wilhin my p<‘rsnnal 
knowli.ilgp. A few years ago an altempt was made 
by certain philanthropists to influence the sovereign 
of a Continental nation in favour of a certain class 
of his people who were si ffcring from ill treatment, 
which was not known—so it was believed--to the 
sovereign in question. Circumstances so complicated 
the matter that the mere study of the facts, so as to 
grasp the situation, was no mean test of any man’s 


AS A MAN OF BUSINESS. 

Mrs. Cresswell, whom I have quoted already, who lived 
eighteen years as a tenant at Sandringham, says :— 

During my long residence on his property, I never heard of 
(the Prince receiving or listening to any of the residents on 
business matters. He seemed to near all that was going on, icx) 
*^oflen In an upside down fashion, and all the news and gossip 
into the bargain ; but I have often heard it regretted that it was 
impossible to tell the Piince liow things really stood. Kings 
'may love lh<»e who sjwak the truth, but I suspect they very 
seldom have that felicity. T tiied once or twice to put in a little 
wedge of business when honoured with the opportunity of 
conversing with his Royal Highness, but he was quite 
unapproachable upon estate matters; and as “manners arc 
manners,” I could not, when invitcil to his house, or when the 
.Royalties came to Appleton, intrude subjects upon him that 
.he did not choose to hear. 

On the other hand, it i.s easy to understand that this 
complaint on the part of a tenant who wished to tiir her 
grievances to her landlord, does not amount to much. * 


abilities. The Prince sent for the person concerned in the 
negotiations, and listened attentively— but without taking 
a note — to a long statement bristling with technicalities 
and side issues. Shortly afterwards his Royal Highness again 
sent for his informant, anil read to him a lengthy letter, of at 
least a dozen pages, addressed to the Princess of Wales, who 
happencil at the time to be staying at a (lourt where the sovereign 
concerneii was also a guest. This Idler was a masterly description 
of the whole situation, without omitting one essential point or 
incUiling an irrelevancy, and was, in short, a document that 
indicated an endowment of memory and intellect given to few 
professional lawyers or statesmen. When the special request 
involved was granted no one knew that to the Prince of Wales 
was (tuc the gratitude of those lu; liad secretly helped. It may 
be adtled that this episode look place at Hoiiiburg, where the 
Prince is not generally believed to devote himself to secret and 
laborious philanthropy. Tlic incident is only one of a number. 

HIS DESULTORY MIND. 

It must he .'xdmitted that in conversation, the Prince, 
who is now the King, does not impress the company with 
the sense of sustained and concentrated attention. His 


HIS LOVE OF GOS.SIP. conversation is essentially desultory. After talking 

Another criticispi which the same writer makes touches apparently with deep interest upon a subject for a few 
upon one point in the Royal character, to which aitcn- minutes, he will fly off at a tangent upon a subject which 
tion is not often called :— . is connected by some strange association of ideas with 

t Qne of the faults that I had occasion to find with the Prince hand ; and his listenfcrs, perforce, are co^- 

durlng my residence on his properly, was the fatal habit of pcHed to follow him. This gives an ampression of 

hstening to tales from any quarter, without taking the trouble to superficiality and lack of concentrativehess, which 

■ t^uire jhto« the truth of t^m,‘ which I attribqte to his not .may he got over when, the King comes to deal with 

thron,^ tM whol^me discipline of a public the graver affairs of State. It is the fault of tlbe 
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outsider, of the man who sits in the Royal box, 
watching a performance in which he takes no past. 
His mind glances rapidly from one subject to another, 
and seldom seems to dwell long enough upon any point 
to niake it thoroughly his own. On the other hand, 
when once he gets into a rut, he sticks to it. 

HIS CAPACITY TOR WORK. 

He works steadily at the Imperial Institute and at the 
Royal College of Music, to mention only two .among the 
many subjects into which he puts his whole heart. When 
he w.as serving on the Royal Commission for the Housing 
of the Poor, «o Commissioner was more painstaking .and 
industrious. He also sat on the Commission for the 
Treatment of the Aged Poot* There again, although his 
attention was not so keen, he did not fiiil in his attend¬ 
ance, or in the attention which he paid to the subject 
under discussion. So far from being bored by these 
two _ commissions, it *was a great disappointment 
to him when Lord Salisbury refused to place him upon 
the Labour Commission. It is probable that what the 
King would say, if he were talking frankly about his 
apparent shortcoming^ is that he deserves to be pitied 
rather than to be blamed. He certainly pitied himself. 
He considered that he w.is continually trying to do 
things, and then being pulled up short just as he thought 
he saw a chance of making a hit. He would also say, 
•md say truly, that it was no use grinding up political 
questions seeing that he could take no part in them ; 
that Church qiiestfbns did not interest him, but that no 
one could possibly be a greater expert in the one subject 
in which he was allowe^ more or less of a free hand. 

A SOJIM. I MI’IRK. 

In all matters of society he had got up his subject 
thoroughly. A writer whom 1 have frequently quoted, 
says :— 

The Prince of Wales is umlenUoocl to be a great stickler for 
court etiquette. No one knows k-tter the exact w-ay in which 
every band and order and medal should be worn. He is very 
particular about grajd manners in princes and princes.scs, and I 
have heard that there is a near connection of his by marriage 
v\'ho is often lectured severely ou the impropriety of lo.sing his 
tenaper whe* giving directions to servants. The Prince is 
social umpire of the utmost authority, and no enil of personal 
disputes are settled satisfactorily by a reference to his cowl- 
natured and genial, but firm, counsel. 

It may seem a small thing to know how orders should 
be worn, and how delicate questions of precedence should 
be settled, but it is not so in reality. When talking to an 
eminent French diplomatist about the comparative diffi¬ 
culty of different kinds of disputes, I remarked that small 
domestic disputes were often quite as difficult to arrange as 
great affairs of State. “ Oh,” interrupted he, “ I beg your 
pardon, I do not agree with you. They are much more 
difficult. Most diplomatic questions are child’s play 
compared with the differences which arise in one’s own 
household.” “ If, therefore,” the King may fairly say, “ I 
have in dealing with these more difficult and delicate'but 
less apparently important questions, displayed a tact 
which all admire and a judgment to which all men bow, 
and have discharged those functions for twenty years 
without making one serious fault, may 1 not fairly hope 
that when 1 come to deal as King with questions of State, 

1 shall prove not less successful ? ” 

R jPay be so, we all hope that it will be so. One thing 
at least is certainr~the King will have much less leisure 
than the Prince, and the force of circumstances will 
necessarily and inevitably relegate into the background 
the recreative part of his existence. 


, ‘ IV.-THE KING’S POLICY. 

Wc now come to discuss the mosa interesting question 

|what policy will the King inirsue ? He will be a con¬ 
stitutional King, no doubt lh.it goes without saying 
He wdl not be ,a daring King. js too cautious for 
that ; but within the limgs of ihi; Constitution he can do 
many things and will iindoubledb' wish to do more. 
Many peojilc are wondering not uinraiuiallv>h,it will in’ 
the effect of the fortnight which he passed in the company 
of the German Emperor. In former d.iys there \i;is no love 
lost between the uncle aiM the nephew': but the Kaiser is 
older than he w;is when the King rather rescnteil and 
envied the ascendency which he enjoyed in his own empire. 
The ebullient energy of the Kaiser, the keen intense 
interest which makes him take a hand in every deiiart- 
nient of human activity, can hardly fail to exercise some 
influence upon the King. Wiiat an interesting speculation 
it would be to imagine the results that woiiTd follow if, during 
this fortnight in Osborne, the King and the Kaiser could 
have exchanged souls ! Imagine the King of England in 
bodily shape and appearance unchanged, but with the 
soul of the (ierman Emperor burning in his breast! 
Hardly less amazing would be the result of carrying 
back the body of the (iornian Emperor to Berlin with 
the soul of the King of ICngland. It would be a mistake 
to think that in cither c.ise the resuL tvould lead to a 
catastrophe. The environment cif both Kaiser and King 
is sufficiently stiff to prevent the institution collapsing, 
no matter what change might be wrought in the 
characters of the monarchs. But the King might do 
worse than emulate within the constitutional lines 
something of the boundless activity and restless push of 
his nephew. 

Although the Prince of Wales was never allowed to 
take p.'irt in political qiie^itions, aevcrtlieless he, in the 
course of his twenty jears, had ample opportunity of 
showing the tendency of his thought and the drift of his 
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ambitions. These he is now free for the first time to 
indulge without fear of being brought to heel by the 
Queen. Let us try'to form some kind of idea as to what 
the King might do, what he probably would like to do, 
if he cdhld, how he desires to signalise the reign which 
has just begun. 

(I.) THE SALVATION OF INPIA. 

One of the things that would appeal to his imagination 
is the fiict that he is the first English monarch who has 
been proclaimed as Emperor of India. It is a quarter 
of a century since the J’rincf realised what he then 
described as “the dream of his life” in his journey 
through India. He was then brought into iiersonal 
contact with the teeming myriads of his Indian subjects. 
It is true that his visit was more of a pleasure jaunt than 
of a political tour of investigation, but even a picnic in 
certain circumstances may leave indelible lessons upon 
the mind. Tlfc condition of India leaves much to be 
desired. The problems of India are grave, and from 
their bearing upon the welfare of millions arc far more 
important than any others. The new reign is likely to 
be marked by the recurrence of another great famine in 
India, which has but emerged from one of the worst 
visitations of the kind. It is not for the Emperor of 
India to initiate any policy of famine prevention, or to 
carve out any programme of reform in India. Hut what 
he can do, and w'hat lies well within the limits of his 
Imperial prerogative, is to be in a higher sphere and on 
a grander scale than was possible to any mere member of 
Parliament, the Representative of India. First Mr. 
Fawcett, then Mr. Bradlaugh, and afterwards Mr. 
Caine, did a great deal in the way of forcing Indian 
questions upon the attention of the heedless and indifferent 
public. The Prince could do much more than any number 
of members of Parliajpent in keeping India before the 
public attention. He could of course hold a Durbar at his 
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coronation, at which the native Indian Princes might 
assemble, but that in itself, although useful in its way, is 
not enough. The King, as editor of his realm, should g^ve 
India a position in the front page. At present the Indian 
subjects are relegated to small type in the penal settle¬ 
ments of the imperial sheet. The dim myriads of our 
Indian fellow-subjects have no representative in either 
House of Parliament. They look to the Sovereign, to the 
King, as Member for India. If once he grasped that 
idea, and grasped it firmly, if he realised that it was his 
duty to complete the dream of his life, not merely by 
visiting India but by making India a living reality and 
the Indian people, their wants, their needs, their interests, 
a perpetual first order of the day in the business of the 
Empire, he would do that ,to which no exception could 
be taken by the most jaundiced opponent, and he could 
do it with an ease and efficiency which no other person 
in the realm could hope to emulate. 

When Nicholas II. of Russia, then Tsarevitch, visited 
India, he was profoundly impressed by two great 
defects of our rule. The first was the contrast 
between the expensive character of the administration 
and the excessive poverty of ihp mass of the peqple. 
The_ second, which even pained him more deeply, "was 
the inhuman gulf which yawned between the Anglo- 
Indian administrators and the three hundred millions for 
whom they attempt to play the part of earthly Providence. 
The King might do worse than have the F.mperor’s 
criticism engraved on the walls of his chamber, so that 
it might never be absent from his mind. The tendency 
of the Anglo-Indian to regard the Indian peoples as 
niggers, with whom it is impossible to recognise any com¬ 
munity of human brotherhood, ii one of the great blots 
upon our administration, and one which may yet cost us 
our Indian Empire. The Emperor of Hindustan could 
have no greater function than that of bridge-builder 
between the individuals who govern and the millions 
who obey. 

(2.) THE PACIFICATION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Compared with the immensity of the problems involved 
in the salvation of India, the pacification of South Africa 
is but a bagatelle. Nevertheless, although the question 
is trifling, involving as it docs merely ihe liberties 
of a million Dutchmen, and, from a numerical point of 
view at least, cannot be compared with the preservation of 
the 300 millions in India from famine, it may well claim 
priority of attention owing to the urgency of the demands 
which it makes upon our Imperial resources. The King 
has at least the consolation of knowing that he was 
one of the few men in England who at the verj' 
outbreak of the war had grave forebodings as to the 
adequacy of the provision made to cope with the crisis. 
When he bade General Buller farewell at Waterloo 
Station in October, 1899, he came back to lunch at the 
Marlborough Club in a mood which was much n.orc 
adequate to the gravity of the occasion than the light¬ 
hearted enthusiasm of the crowd at Waterloo. The 
result more than justified the worst misgivings of the 
King. Not even the most prescient of men could have- 
imagined that after sixteen months’ cohtinued fighting we 
should be unable to withdraw a single soldier from South 
Africa, and that the resistance of an indomitable band 
of burghers should be apparently capable of indefinitely 
paralysing the military resources of the empire. The- 
fact, however, that the King had a much more fcrious 
estimate of the magptitude of the waf at its very incep¬ 
tion justifies the belief that at the present moment 
he may have a keener appreciation of the peril in South 
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Africa than any of his Ministers. Whether this be so or 
not the facts of the situation are sufficiently palpable to 
arrest the attention of out new Sovereign. Months 
before the war broke out, Olive Schreiner, the one writer 
in South Africa whose forecasts have been justified by 
the event, warned us what would happen. There was a 
marvellous passage in her paper 

I have seen a little muur cal attacked by a mastiff, the first 
joint of whose leg it.did not reach. I have seen it taken in the 
tick’s mouth, so that hardly any part of it was visible, and 
thought the creature was deiid, but it fastened its tiny teeth in¬ 
side the dog’s^ throat, and the niastiff dropped it^. and, mauled 
and wounded, and covered with gore and saliva, I saw it creep 
Ijack into its hole in the red Afric.aii earth." 

The teeth of the muur c.at are biting deep into the 
mastiff’s throat, and the question arises whether the time 
has not come for us to allow the muur cat of the Trans¬ 
vaal to creep back into- its hole in that African earth, 
which is redder than ever with the bloodshed of this 
iinhtippy war. 

But what can be done ?—that is the question before the 
King. Can anything be done short of absolute extermi¬ 
nation, att.iincd at a continuing cost of ;^2,ocx},ooo a week, 
and the maintenance for an indefinite number of months 
or years of an army of 200,000 men in South Africa. 
Those who say nothing can be done, give their voice for 
extermination, for it is now evident that only by a process 
similar to that applied by Joshua to the Canaanites will 
there be any peace in the Transvaal that is not based 
upon the willing consent of the burghers. Can that consent 
be won ? The answer, of course, is that it depends upon 
the King. Ministers Ifhve repeatedly declared that they 
have no desire to deprive the inhabitants of the Republics 
of the right of self-government. They have inscribed 
upon their programme times without number their deter¬ 
mination to extend to the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State all the rights and privileges 
of the great self-govertiing colonics of Australia and 
Canada. Both sides have to a very large extent for¬ 
gotten the substance of the matter in controversy, and 
are spending their life-blood in a contest about the 
mere name or shadow of the reality. If the Boers 
could be ?onvinccd that they would receive at once 
Australian independence, and that such free self- 
governing institutions would not be filched from them on 
one pretext or another almost before they began to work, 
there is reason to believe that they would not be opposed 
to a settlement which would deliver them from extermina¬ 
tion. But what obstacle, then, stands in the way of so 
desirable a consummation ? The answer is notorious— 
their absolute, deep-rooted distrust of the Ministers of the 
Crown, and especially of Mr. Chamberlain. 

In their picturesque phrase, they say that they would not 
trust him, although he swore to redeem his ]>ledges on a 
whole .sackful of Bibles. But Mr. Chamberlain 1$ not a 
permanent factor at the Colonial Office. M inisters come 
and go; the Crown remains. The question therefore 
which will pose itself before the King is whether or not 
he could signalise his accession by a proclamation, in 
which he would pledge his own royal word to the 
faithful execution of pledges which the burghers would 
regard as sufficient to induce them to acquiesce 
in such limitations of their titular independence 
as would bring the settlement within the four corners of 
our imperial policy. For instance, why should the King, 
who has just beeif proclaimed supreme Lord of and over 
the Transvaal, not supplement this proclamation by a 
declaration, drawn up of course with the advice and 
concurrence of his Ministers, that henceforth South 
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Africa is to be ealt with as a federated unity; that a 
Federal Council, elective, so far as the Cape and Natal 
are concerned, but with members for Rhodesia, the 
Fransvaal, and the Drange Free State, nominated for 
the first five years by the Iligh Commissioner, should deal 
with all matters in South.Afiica that were reserved for the 
Federal Authority, such as (i) armaments, (2) natives, 
(3) railways and communications, (4) tariffs, (5) coolie 
labour, (6) metals, (7) the question of n.ituralisation. On 
these matters the authority of the Federal Council would be 
supreme, and in all other matters the lesidcnts of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State would enter tit 
once into the full cnjoyriienl of the unrestricted rights 
and privileges of an Australian Colony. They would 
have their own legislatures, their own judicaiurcs, their 
own flags. Such a proclamation launched at the 
beginning of the new reign under thc^sign manu.il of 
the Sovereign,* would be regarded by* the burghers as 
possessing far greater validity than mere assur.inccs of 
a minister who is here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
and in whose word, rightly or wrongly, they 
have at present no confidence. 1 have merely 

sketched out the details of an imaginary pro¬ 
clamation which it seems to me would at Ica.st have a 
chance of bringing this war to a close. The question of 
detail is a matter for the consideration of the King and 
his advisers. All that 1 wish to do is to suggest that 
there should be a proclamation for the purpose of 
emphasising the beginning of the new reign by a great 
act of conciliation and of peace. The King will be more 
likely to be moved in this direction by the remembrance 
of the admirable part played by his illustrious mother at 
the close of the Indian Mutiny. If His Majesty 

would but refresh bis memory by looking up the 
negotiations which preceded the iissue of the proclama¬ 
tion announcing to the people of India the establishtncqt 
of the direct government by the Crown, he would fina 
that his mother acted exactly as I am suggesting that he 
would be disposed to act to-day. At that time her 
Ministers were incapable of rising to the height of the 
situation ; they had produced a miserable, jejune, un¬ 
worthy, and altogether inadequate proclamation. The 
Queen sent it back to them, and insisted upon its being 
re-written in an altogether more elevated, tone. Words 
of menace were struck out, and in place of a grudging 
and doinincering note, she introduced a spirit of liberality, 
generosity and magnanimity. The King will not go far 
wrong if he were to walk in the steps of his predecessor, 
and demonstrate once more to the world that his sub¬ 
jects in distant dependencies are justified in the confidence 
which they instinctively repose in the occupant of the 
throne. 

(3.) THE FEDERATION OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 

RACE. 

After India and Africa, which are more urgent, there 
comes the third great subject, a unification of the 
English-speaking race. It is not for the King to make 
himself a partisan of any particular scheme of Imperial 
federation, but what there is for him to do is to make the 
Court of Great Britain the Court of Greater Britain, and 
to make the Crown more than ever the central nucleus 
of all our widely scattered dependencies. Tfais^ federa¬ 
tion of Republics, which we call the Empfre, has 
few stronger links than that supplied by the person¬ 
ality of the Sovereign. He can do more to make 
the dwellers in the New Englands beyond the seas 
feel at home in the motherland than any of his 
subjects could do if they devoted their whole life to that 
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one object. The Prince long ago expressed in a single 
sentence the esscnc^ of the whole question that underlies 
jjlmperial Federation. He said that his great wish w'as 
' that every man born in Canada or Australasia should feel 
that they were as English as if they h.ad been born in 
Kent or Sussex. If he but lives up to that, and sees to it 
fliat every Englishman born beyond the seas, in any part 
of the British Empire, has the same chance of a career in 
the British army, navy, or Civil Service as if they were born 
in the mother-country, he will do much towards the reali¬ 
sation of his ideal, if he is to be the King, not only of Great 
Britain, but of Greater Britain, he should in.sist U[»on the 
most rigorous justice in the proportionate distribution of 
honours and emoluments among all sections of the Emiiire. 
He alone, at the centre and the head and heart of every¬ 
thing, is in a position to do this. The Colonie.Sj being unre¬ 
presented, arc in perpetual danger of being overlooked, 
and their intercom cold-shouldered by those who arc ne.arer 
the scat of Government. The Colonists are democratic, 
no doubt, but the Crown must also be democratic if it is 
to survive. Eminent colonists should have the entry into 
the Court, although they bear no title and occupy no 
official position by birth among the Upper Ten Thousand. 
If the King does not look to this, no one else will. 

Akin to this is the importance of cultivating the 
friendliest feelings with the great English-speaking Re¬ 
public of America. It may be too much to expect that 
Americans should be treated in all respects as if they 
were citizens of the British Empire, but the recognition 
of a citizenship common both to Empire and Republic is 
one of the objects which the Prince could legitimately 
and consistently support. It should never be forgotten 
that at the very dawn of manhood, the Prince made the 
personal acquaintance of the Americans without regard 
to the dividing line which separates the Dominion of 
Canada from the UnitcTl States. 

* The Queen and the Prince Consort w'ere quick to 
appreciate the immense importance of utilising their 
children in the service of the Empire. Hence the Prince 
had no sooner attained his twentieth year than he was 
packed off to Canada, with instructions to visit our 
Canadian posse.ssions and to prolong his tour through 
the United States of America. It is notable that his 
first act as an officer in the Army was to present the 
commissions to the Prince of Wales’s Royal Canadian 
Regiment. A ye.ir later he started on his transatlantic 
voyage. He sailed from Plymouth, took a fortnight 
to cross the Atlantic, and arrived at Newfoundland 
on July 23. From Newfoundland he visited Hali¬ 
fax, New Brunswick,, Prince Edward l.sland, and 
Quebec. Long before he reached the ancient capital, 
the prescience of his mother had been abundantly justi¬ 
fied by the event. The whole colony , hoth French and 
English, rose to receive him with wild enthusiasm ; and 
as the Times correspondent remarked, the whole land 
resounded with preparations for his visit. The papei-s 
predicted that he would have a career which would equal 
that of his Royal mother. It was Prince’s hats, Prince’s 
boots. Prince’s umbrellas. Prince’s coats. Prince’s cigars, 
and the whole countiy nodded with Prince’s coronet*s and 
feathers. His father told Baroh Stockmar that the 
Prince was generally pronounced in Canada to be the 
most perfect production of nature. He was specially 
admired for his dancing ;— 

On one occasion it was noted that he, “ very affably corrected 
some of the blunderii^ dancers,” and that “ very properly he 
took a new partner whenever he stood up.” At a Newfoundland 
ball he stood up eleven times, and at another he was the hero 
of seven quadrilles, four waltzes, four gallops, and three polkas.” 


This record was broken at Quebec, where out of twenty- 
four he joined in no less than twenty-two. Notwithstand¬ 
ing all his grace and agility, on one occasion he tripped 
and fell, and the incident was thus described in the 
headlines of the New York papers :— 

The Canadian Commotion. 

Splendid Splurge of the Quebecers. 

The Prince at the Grand Ball given by the City. 

He danced twenty-two times, tripped and fell. 

' His beautiful partner rolled over him. 

Iloni soit qui mal y pensc. 

The Prince immediately picked himself and partner up. 

• And continued the dance. 

Terrible flutter of crinoline.’* 

Since then the Prince has never lost an opportunity of 
nranifesting the interest whiclii he takes in the American 
Republic. His message at the time of the Venezuelan 
i " j'Ute is not yet forgotten. Americans have always 
bcjii welcomed at Marlborough House, and they will 
probably be not less honoured guests at Buckingham 
Palace. 

(4.) THE CONDITION-OF-THE-PEOPLE QUESTION. 

India, Africa, Greater Britain—these all lie outside tl^c 
pale of the British Isles. But the real heart of the 
Empire is in London. It is the forty millions of tax¬ 
payers in these small islands in the northern seas which 
render the Empire possible. Their welfare, therefore, 
takes precedence of all other considerations, and while 
the eyes of the King, like those of the fool, must be in the 
ends of the earth, they should neverAielcss be focussed 
continually upon the welfare of the toiling millions at 
home. The condition-of-the-peo^lc-of-England question 
is coming up under two heads, in both of which the 
Prince of Wales took a lively and intelligent interest. 
The first is the housing of the poor, the second is the 
provision made for the veterans of industry in their old 
age. Ever since the days when the Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London led to the appointment of a Royal Commission, 
the Prince has been deeply impressed by the sufferings 
of the dwellers in the slums. He went slumming himself 
on more than one occasion, and he not only sat as 
member of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
I’oor, but aftenvards made a speech on t^c question 
which Lord Rosebery himself could hardly have excelled. 
Mr. Ritchie signalised his accession to the post of Home 
Secretaiy by a speech in reply to a temperance- deputa¬ 
tion which practically placed the Housing question in the 
forefront of all those with which the Ministry must deal. 
It will be well if the King keeps Mr. Ritchie up to 
his task. Homes are what our people need more 
than anything else. No one knows this better than 
the King, and it would be well if he should come to be 
reckoned as a force pressing with a pressure steady and 
constant as that of the atmosphere in the direction of the 
carrying out of those drastic reforms which alone will 
prevent the creation of fresh horrors in the heart of our 
civilisation. The question of Old Age Pensions, despite 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt to wriggle out of his pledges, 
is coming more and more to the front. Ministers no 
doubt may fairly argue that as they have been allowed 
by the nation to burn money at the rate of two million 

Daring hirAmertoin tour he went to Uwiglit, near Chicago, 
to shoot prairie chickens. The hospitable citizens got up a vast 
public lunch in order to do honour to the lleir-Apparent. 
Before the lunch there was a huge “levee of Chicago*^s elite." 
Everybody was presented and shook hands, with the Prince in 
the American style. After the greeting was over the Mayor of 
Chicago slapped His Royal Highness on the back and exclaimed, 

• “ Well, IVince, shall we go upstairs and wash our hands 1 ” 
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pounds a week in South Africa, they cannot be blamed if 
they have no fuhds available to make provisionfor the worn- 
out veterans of our industrial army. Nevertheless, the 
question must be dealt with in some way or other, and who 
can say how beneficial might be the influence of the 
Sovereign if it were persistently directed in favour of 
securing the redemption of ministerial pledges ? 

(s.) EDUCATION. 

The fundamental question upon which all other ques¬ 
tions depend is that in which the Prince is much more 
interested •than the majority of his subjects. 1 .refer to 
the question of education. The extent and the severity 
of German and American competition is only beginning 
to be realised by the masses of our people. Not even 
remote glimmerings of the reality of the dangers to which 
we are exjjoseJ have as yet penetrated the so-called 
educated classes. Society is profoundly inditferent to 
education. Sir John Gorst has repeatedly told us that 
what may be called county society resents any proposal to 
make education more efficient. But nothing is more clear 
than the fact that we shall have to put our best foot fore¬ 
most if we arc not *o be beaten badly in the way. During 
the Victorian age Britain towered aloft in pride of place, 
easily first among all the nations. In the new century and 
in the new reign we shall be fortunate indeed if, with the 
most strenuous efforts, we can maintain—to say nothing 
about improving—our position in the industrial world. 
Some sanguine optimists venture to propound the theory 
that it might be possible to rouse as much enthusiasm on 
behalf of achieving victories in industry and trade as is 
manifested in the e^rt to carr^ the South African war to 
a successful conclusion. This is too much to hope. The 
schdolmaster is net'cr so popular as the soldier. There is 
a fascination about the shedding of blood which can never 
be evoked for the consumption of ink. A great deal 
might be done, and a king, more than any other man, is 
in the position to make education fashionable. In this he 
would be walking in the footsteps of his father, who was 
one of the first to endeavour to infuse into the somewhat 
dull brain of John Bull the fact that he might be caught 
napping, if he did not pull himself together and set to 
work toroid his own. 

(6.) IRELAND. 

The last subject to which I would refer in this rapid 
survey of the possible achievements of the new reign, 
is that of Ireland. The Queen, by the visit which she 
paid last year to Ireland, left an example which the King 
would do well to follow. It is understood that Balmoral 
will pass to the Duke of Cornwall and York. The King 
will have no royal residence outside of England. Why 
should he not have a Balmoral of his own at the Lakes 
of Killarney, or in some other spot in Ireland which 
would be easy of access; which would enable the Irish, 
one of the most loyal and impressionable races in the 
world, to feel that they were no longer orphaned of the 
Empire ? 

(7.) OUR RELATIONS WITH RUSSI.V. 

In this hasty and imperfect survey I have but sketched 
out some of the many things that might be done by the 
' King. I have omitted entirely one of the most important 
of all, namely, that relating to foreign relations. The 
ueen was- the grandmother of half tlyj sovereigns of 
urope. The King is their bipod relation. He began 
well by drawing still closer the ties which unite the 
German and * British peoples; but this would be not 
without its disadvantages if he did not at the same time 
take measures to establish as friendly relations with the 
French Republic and the Russian Emperor. In olden 


days the Prince loved his Paris, and one ^Sne follies 
of the last two unfortunate y:ars whidl^ preceded 
the demise of the Crown was the reihsal of 
Prince to visit the Paris Exhibition, It wa^of a piCohj.f" 
with a good many other things which characterise^ - 
the Prince’s conduct.in these latter years, and was ‘ 
in every way unworthy of the position which he held. ; 
That mistake of the Prince the King i\ill*no doubt seize 
an early opportunil^' of atoning for with the royal grace 
and tact which are his distinguishing characteristics. 

In Russia his task is* easy. Ever since he stood by the 
bier of Alexander 111 ., and walked by the side of the 
young Tsar, the relations between the Russian and 
English Courts have been excellent. The great efforts 
which M. Witte is making to ‘secure an adequate 
represeiiution of Russia at the Glasgow Exhibition, and 
the promised visit of the Tsar this year, are indications 
that the note of Russian policy is dlliliiictly in favour of 
good relations with Great Brit.iin. I'his should be en¬ 
couraged in every way. Twenty years ago it was left 
to Mmc. Novikoff and a handful of devoted Russophiles 
in this country to labour for an Anglo-Russian entente 
cordiale. The foundations which were laid in these 
years of toil and effort are firm enough for the King 
to use them for the establishment of a thoroughly 
good understanding with the lulcr of Northern Asia. 
I'he suggestion that the Duke and Duchess of Corn¬ 
wall and York on their deferred visit to Australia should 
proceed by the oicrland route through Siberia, which 
will hereafter be the fast mail route for the Australasian 
colonies, is perhaps too bold to commend itself to the 
King. But the strengthening of the ties which unite 
Britain and Russia should never be absent from the 
King’s mind. 

These seven heads or sugge^ions arc only thrown out 
as hints of the immense field in which the Prince Jhay 
find boundless scope for all his energy and for the grati¬ 
fication of his loftiest ambition. It is possible that the 
first suffiect which will engage his attention has not even 
been referred to. I allude to what Lord Rosebery calls 
putting the government of this empire upon a business 
footing. The army has broken in our hands. We have 
practically to create a new military machine, which will 
be an adequate supplement to the first line of our defence. 
Like his mother, the King takes the keenest interest in 
both Army and Navy, and without in the least attempting 
to play the rdle of army reformer, there is in this task 
abundant field for the exercise not so much of initiative 
as of applied common sense, a quality of which the King 
has good store. 

I conclude this sketch by quoting one of the few 
contributions which the King has ever made to the 
autobiographical literature of the day. Under the 
heading “ Likes and IJislikcs,” the following entry, 
says The Gem, appears in the Duchess of Fife’s album 
over the signature of the Prince of Wales :— 

I am happiest when I have no public engagenienl to fulfil j ^ 
when I can forget that I am ‘Your Royal llighness’; when X 
cam smok'i a really gorxl cigar and reatl (nuia 1 confess it t) a 
good novel on the quiet ; when I can, like plain Mr. Jones, go 
to a race meeting without it being chronicled iii the pafien next 
day that ‘ His Royal llighncs-s the Prince of Wales has taken to 
gambling very seriously, and yesterday lost more money than ever 
he can afford to pay ’; when f «in shake hands with and talk to 
Sir Edward Clarke without it being rumoured that ‘ The Prince ; 
of Wales is violently opposed to the present war ’ % when I * 

S])cnd a quiet evening at home with the Princess and my family. •!, 
I am unh.appiest when I have a raging toothache, and have' to ,',;5 
attend some social function where I must smile as pleasantly «fci, i 
though I never had a pain in my life.” f; 
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O N E by one we seem to be gradually losing all our 
grand old men and women, of whom it may with 
truthr.be said that their life and work coincided 
fpractically with the whole of the century just behind us. 
Tlie veteran musicians form no ej^ception, for the names 
of Sir George Grove, Sims 
Reeves, flenry Russell, 

Jules Riviere, and Dr. 

William Pole recur at 
once to the mind ; and 
to these must now be 
added the Italian veteran, 
whose operas have made 
the tour of the world, and 
who has a special interest 
for us because of ^is suc¬ 
cessful coUaboratioh with 
Shakespeare, first in 
“ Macbeth,” and later in 
“ Otello ” and “ Falstaff.” 

Verdi was born in 1813, 
and was therefore in his 
eighty-eighth year when 
he passed away in Milan 
at the end of last month. 

Dr. W. H. Cummings 
has drawn up a table of 
the comparative ages of 
musicians. He finds that 
only about twenty, of any 
eminence have lived 
beyond the four-score 
mark, and it is doubtful 
whether any of them, 
aclj^cvcd any great w'ork 
as* septuagenarians, 
whereas Verdi produced 
“ Otello ” at seventy- 
three, his immortal “ Fal¬ 
staff” at seventy-nine, 
and several sacred works 
at eighty-four! 

SOME VEK.DI LITERA¬ 
TURE. 

The books on Verdi 
are not yet as numerous 
as those on Wagner, but 
there is no lack of Verdi 
literature. Signor G. 

Mazzucato has contri¬ 
buted a lengthy notice to 
Grove’s “ Dictionary,” dealing with the composer’s career 
and work down to 1887. An admirable biographical and 
critical notice of Verdi Mr. E. A. Slrcatfeild appears in 
“Masters of Italian Mfusic,” a volume of the “Masters 
of Contemporary Music ” series, published by Harper ; 
and in his book on the Opera Mr. Streatfeild devotes a 
chapter to Verdi and modern Italian opera. Another 
English* work on Verdi has been written by Mr. F. J. 
Crowest (John Milne). This “Life” is a useful supple¬ 
ment to the above*named works, as it deals specially with 
Verdi’s work in England. An Italian study of Verdi and 
his work has come from the pen of Signor Gino Monaldi ; 
«it may also be had in German translation from the 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. M. Arthur Pougin 
is the author of an " Anecdotic Life of Verdi " in French, 
'’which has been translated into English (Grevei). 


ORGANIST AT TEN. 

It was at the village of Roncole, some seventeen miles 
north-west of Parma, that Verdi was born. In 1814, 
Italy was the prey of the allied armies, and even this 
remote village did not escape. The women took refuge 

in the church, but the 
soldiers forced the doors 
and spared neither age 
nor sex. One woman 
alone, with her infant 
child, had the presence 
of .mind to fly to the 
belfry, and thus she saved 
herself and her child. 
This was Luisa Verdi, 
and the incident was the 
tone-poet’s first acquaint¬ 
ance with the terrors of 
war. His first acquaint¬ 
ance with music was 
through the medium of 
an itiniVant fiddler, whose ' 
scrapings roused the 
musical gifts of the boy, 
so th.at the father was 
constrained to add a 
spinet to his worldly pos- 
.sessions, juid the little 
fellow was to be found at 
the instrument at all 
houra His first lessons 
were given him by the 
local organist, but at' the 
end of twelve months the 
teacher was compelled to 
confess he had nothing 
more to teach his pupil. 

Verdi’s parents were 
people in very humble 
circumstances. They kept 
a small inn and retail 
shop, and once 'a week 
the father might be seen 
trudging from Roncolc to 
the neighbouring town 
of Busseto, where one 
Antonio Barezzi owned a 
wholesale grocery store. 
Thus the grocery' depart¬ 
ment of the business was 
replenished. When Bar- 
Gzzi had a vacancy for a 
young assistant in his store, he agreed to try young Verdi. 

1 he boy seems to have been conscientious in the perform¬ 
ance of his duties, for soon we find Barezzi, who was a 
nui.sician himself, not only encouraging the musical pro¬ 
clivities of his apprentice, but rendering him material 
assistance in his musical studies. At the age of ten or 
eleven Verdi was appointed organist at the church of 
Roncolc. On Sundays and feast-days he might be seen . 
journeying on foot to and from his native village to 
play the organ at the services for a sum under a year I 
When his teacher I’rovesi, who was also conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society of Busseto, retired from the 
conductorship, Verdi was given the post. . 

IN LOVE. 

But Verdi’s ambition was to compose lyric drama, and 
it was evident that to succeed he must have some better 
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training. Barezzi lent him the money he required, but 
when he presented hiniself at Milan he was rejected by 
the authorities of the Conservatoire. He then took 
private lessons under Lavigna, but before two years 
were over he was recalled to Busscto to fill the 
lace of Proves!, who had just died. Probably 
e was glad of the excuse to return, for he was in love 
with Barezzi’s daughter, and the young pair were married 
in 1836. But Verdi’s prospects were of the poorest, and 
in 1838, with “ Oberto,” his first opera, under his arm, he 
set out again fbr Milan. When he arrived, the Milan 
Philharmonic iiociety was preparing Haydn’s “ Creation ” 
for performance, and the conductor having failed to put 
in an appearance, Verdi was rwiked to take his place for 
that evening. In those days conducting was managed 
from the piano in the orchestra, and Verdi was informed 
that it would be sufficient if he played the bass part only. 
He was received with sarcastic approval by “ the knowing 
ones,” but he astonished everybody, and the result was 
that he was appointed conductor of this society shortly 
afterwards. 

ALO*tE ! AI-ONE ! 

After many difficulties, “ Oberto ” was at last produced 
in 1839, and had considerable success. His next experi¬ 
ence was a commission. Mr. Crowest writes :— 

.Shortly after the production of “ Oberto,” impresario 
Merelli, who “ran” the Milan and Vienna opera-houses, 
approat^ed Verdi respecting the composition of three operas— 
one every eight montIts, for the sum of j^^i34 for each opera, 
with an equal division of any amount arising from the sale of 
the copyrights. 

This contract came oppofluucly, for Verdi was on the verge 
of appealing to his fatlier-in-law for a /C10 loan wherewith to 
pay rent overdue for his modest apartment. Now, Merelli was 
asked to make an advance “on account,” but he would not. 
Weak and dispirited after a long illness, Verdi was greatly 
distressed at the thought of failing to meet his rent. Here, 
however, came man’s blessed balm when desperate moments 
face him—in the womanly unselfishness of a brave wife. 
Seeing her husband’s anxiety, Signora Verdi collected her 
trinkets, went out and raised money upon them, bringing it all 
to Verdi. 

“How slic managed it,” related Verdi afterwards, “I know 
not ; but such fn act of affection went to my heart. 1 resolved not 
to rest until I had got back every article, and restored it to the 
dear one.” 

But misfortune after misfortune followed. Verdi tells 
the terrible story :— 

My little boy fell ill early in April (1840), and the doctors failing 
to discover the mischief, the poor little fellow got weaker and 
weaker, and passed away finally in the arms of his mother. She 
was heart-broken. Immediately our little daughter was seized 
with an illness which also terminated fatally. This was not all. 
At the beginning of June my dear wife was cast down with 
brain fever, until on the 19th, a third corpse was borne from my 
house. Alone I alone I In a little over two months three 
coffins I All that I loved and cherished most on earth were taken 
from me. I had no longer a family 1 

THE STAGE-CARPENTERS AS CRITICS. 

A few months after his wife’s death, “ Un Giorno di 
Regno ” was produced, and was a failure. No wonder 
Verdi desponded and resolved never to write another 
note of music. But a libretto entitled “ Nabucco ” or 
“ Nebuchadnezzar,” or “ Nino” in England, was put into 
his hand ; it attracted him, he completed the music in 
the autumn of 1841, and in the following March it was 
produced. With reference to it, Verdi says :— 

With this score my musical career really began. With all the 
impediments and diffiicuUies, “Nabucco” was undoubtedly 


born under a lucky star. All that might have been against it 
proved in its favour. • 

It was after I had dragged on in poverty and disappointment 
for a long time in Bnaseto, and had been laughed at b)^all the 
publishers, and shown to the door by all the impresarios. I had 
lost all real confidence and courage, but throtigh sheer obstinacy^ 
I succeeded in getting “Nabucco” rehearsetl at I.a .Scala in. 
Milan. The artistes were singing as badly as lhey*kncw how,, 
and the orchestra seemed bent only on drowning the noise of the- 
workmen who were busy making alterations in tlic building. 
Presently the chorus began t^ sing, as carelessly as before, the- 
“ Va, pensiero,” but before they had got through half a do/cn bars- 
the theatre was as still as a church. The men luid left oft' their 
work one by one, and there they were sitting about on the ladders 
and scaffolding, listening ! When the number was finished, they 
broke out into the noisiest applause I have ever hoard, crying 
“ Itravo, bravo, v/m il mtiestto !" and beating on the woodwork 
with their tools. I'hen I knew what, the ftitu(e had in store 
for me. 

No such “ first night ” had been known at La Scala, 
Milan, for many years. “ I hoped for a success, but such 
a success}—never!" In 1846 Benjamin Lumley opened 
his season at Her Majesty’s with “Nino”; Verdi’i 
“ Ernani ” had been given in London the previous year. 
But it was for this very opera of “ Nino ” that the English 
press, notably the Atkenceum (H. F. Chorley?) and the 
Times (J. W. Davison?), gave the most discouraging 
verdict, “ remarkable castigations,” indeed, of Verdi and 
his work, and Mr. Crowest has done well to republish 
some of this extraordinary criticism. It goes to prove 
how sadly mistaken even a well-meaning critic may be. 
As in the case of Browning and many other of the 
immortals, it is not always the critics who have discovered 
good work to the public, but the public who have dis¬ 
covered good work to the critics. 

SHAKESPEARE IN OPERA. 

At twenty-nine, with the production of “ Nabucco,”' 
Verdi’s position was assured. Several other operas 
followed which need not be here enumerated, and in 1847 
wc reach “ Macbeth ” ; several more follow, and then we 
have three works which are still great favourites— 
“Rigoletto” (1851), “II Trovatore” (1S53), and “La 
Traviata " (1853). Passing over some six others, we come 
to “ A'ida ” (1871),“ Otello ” (1887), and “ Falstaff” (1893). 

Piave was the adapter of “ Macbeth,” and though the 
libretto was not inspiring, Verch seems to have composed 
some very good music for it. Mr. Streatfeild quotes this 
opera “ as the first in which Verdi put off the wild storm 
and stress of his early manner and began to think more 
seriously of fitting the note to the word and the word to 
the note.” When the opera was revived at Paris in 1865, 
the music was subjected to considerable revision. 

Forty years elapsed between the production of 
“ Macbeth ” at Florence and the production of “ Otello 
at Milan. “Otello” falls under Verdi’s third and 
matured period, “Aida” being the first opera of this 
phase of bis career. For “Otello” the composer w,as 
lortunatt: in having Boi'to, the poet and musician, for 
his librettist. Mr. .Streatfeild is most enthusiastic in his 
criticism of the new collaboration. He says :—■ 

In writing of “Otello” and “Falstaff” I find it difficult to 
avoid terms which may appear extravagant. I frankly confess, 
to an admiration for these two works which borders upon, 
idolauy. The libretto of “ Otello ” alone would suffice to stamp 
Bdito a poet ■ of unusual excellence. In the most masterly 
mannfr he Contrived to compress the entire tragedy into four 
scenes, without omitting one point of real impo tance to the 
plot. 
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“ FAtSTAt'K.” 

It was not till "six years later that Bo'ito and Verdi, 
then close'on eighty, give “Falstaff” to the world 
(at Milan). 

Never in the history of music (wiites .\lr. Streatfrild) has the 
verdict of critics been so absolutely uiiaiiinuius as in the case of 
» Falstaff.’I 

Verdi says he thoroughly enjoyed writing it, and one can well 
believe it;- lie has combined the grace and scicm-c of a Mozart 
with the high spirits of a schoolboy. All is pure fun and 
merriment. If “ i’.iKtal'f” shoullt prove-which may the Mu.cs 
forefend—to be Venli’s farewell to the world, he will at least, 
like Reinbranilt in his latest portrait, have taken leave of it with 
a .smile on his face. 

With W.tgiier, the Leit-Motiv is all-import.ml, and as a 
consenucnce, the [lolyplionic treatment of the orchestra is the 
hinge upon w.hich the whole work tu.'iis. 'I’he centre of 
Vertli’s systenl 'is the human voice, anil he uses the orchestra 
mainly as an accompaniment. His gi-iiitis lies not in over¬ 
turning systems and exploring untroilden paths, but in developing 
existing materials to the highest conceivable pitch of beauty and 
completeness. Ilis music is the voice of Nature speaking in 
the idiom of Art. 

VKRItl THK PATRIOT. 

Mr. Bernard Sh.iw says that to follow Wagner intelli¬ 
gently, it is necessiuy to be in possession of Wagner’s 
revolutionary ideas. It boots not to be a skilled musician, 
unless one be a revolutionist as well. But even the 
unskilled musician with revolutionary sympathies need 
have no difficulty in understanding the dramatic purpose 
and the philosophic and social significance of “ The 
Ring.” Verdi, like Wagner—and Mr. Shaw—entertained 
revolutionary ideas, which he was at no pains to conceal. 
In a chorus in “I Lombardi” the Milanese saw a 
reflection of their own wretchedness under the Austrian 
yoke, and under the name of Verdi they shouted for 
Italian liberty. “ Viva V'»rdi! Viva Verdi ! ” was a safe 
cry, but it was only another form of “ Viva Victor 
Emmanuel, Re D’ltalia!” the initials of the words 
spelling the name of the composer. When the Austri:iii 
police objected, the people were only paying a tribute to 
their popular musician. In several other operas Verdi 
clamoured for liberty and independence, and a perform¬ 
ance of them rarely passed without a political demon¬ 
stration. “ From 1849 onwards, during ten years of 
national strife and proie-sts (says Signor Basevi), Verdi 
carried on politics in music.” In 1861, V'erdi was elected 
a Deputy, for Cavour desired to include in the . first 
Italian National Parliament all the men who “ bad helped 
to make Italy." 

A RETREAT FOR MUSICIANS. 

The year 1898 was marked by the production in Paris 
of four new sacred works, three of which were first heard 
in England at the Gloucester Festival of the same year. 
In 1888, a hospital built by V'erdi was upened at 
Villanova. At the opening ceremony no one was present 
except the composer and his family, the physician, and 
the Sindaco of Villanova. No speechifying was allowed, 
Verdi remarking that the only inauguration necessary 
was the admission of the sick. He next turned his 
thoughts to tho provision of a home or retreat for needy 
musicians over sixty-five years of age. This has been 
erected near Milan—“a pleasant, comfortable, healthy 
haven of peace.” It will accommodate about sixty men 
•and forty women, and was to be maugurated after the 
composer’s death. It was in 1851 that Verdi married again, 
his second wife being Giuseppina Strepponi, a famous 
brima donna. It wjis mainly through her influence that 
Verdi was enabled to gain a hearing for “ Oberto ” at 
Milan. She died in 1897 at the age of eighty-two. 


VERDI AT HOME. 

'fhe daily life of Verdi at his country villa of Sant’ Agata 
has been described many times. Early rising, frugal 
meals, and outdoor interests, but little or no music, seem 
to have filled up his day. A few years ago he was asked 
for a contribution to a paper, and he replied :— 

I have nothing unpublished that I could offer you ; but as you 
talk about agriculture, in which 1 am a dilettante, I should like 
to express my wish that this noble occupation should he more 
diligently pursued in our country. What a source of riches it 
would prove for our Italy! Fewer musicians, fewer lawyers, 
fewer doctors, and more farmers—that is what I wish for my 
country. 

Besides numerous portraits by modem masters, many 
old prints and drawings ornament the walls of the villa. 
■There is also a fine library, where everything is beau¬ 
tifully arranged and made "accessible to visitors without 
the vain hand of the owner to guide them ; but it is the 
two old pianos which are the most interesting monu¬ 
ments preserved by the composer. The terrible spinet 
on which he had his first lessons, and over which he 
got into such a temper that he w«is found smashing it to 
pieces because he could not find a certain chord dh it, 
would have an interesting story to tell could it but make 
itself intelligible. Meanwhile its restoration after Verdi’s 
passionate outbreak is explained by an extraordinary 
inscription.. It runs somewhat as follows 

I, Stephen Cavalctti, restored these jacks and covered them 
with leather, and added pedals; all ol which I do gratis in 
acknowledgment of the good dispi>iitioii of the Ixty Giuseppe 
Verdi to learn to play the instrument, and this alone is enough 
to reward me for my trouble. a.dI 1821. 

The Fritz piano of Barezzi stands by its side. 

The winter months were unially spent at Genoa. 
Celebrity-hunters were a speci.il aversion. An amusing 
story is told of an enthusiast who made a long journey to 
hear one of Verdi’s operas. The piece did not please him 
on the first hearing, so he made a second journey to hear it 
again, and with no better result, whereupon he wrote to 
Verdi, complaining of the way in which he had spent his 
money and demanded payment of his expenses. Verdi 
requested' his publisher to pay the bill, deducting the 
charge for two suppers ; and at the same time the pub¬ 
lisher was requested to get a receipt and a formal promise 
from the young man never to go to hear another new 
opera by VeTdi unless he was ready to bear the expense. 

LAST TRIBUTES. 

Although devoid of all official character, and lacking 
everything in the nature of disjilay, the funeral of Verdi, 
which took place at Milan in the early morning, was an 
imposing manifestation of grief and of the veneration in 
which the great composer was held by the people. 'The 
remains were deposited in the tomb next to that contain¬ 
ing the remains of the composer’s wife. No ceremonial 
was observed and no speeches were delivered. 

In his telegram of sympathy King Victor said :— 

The news of the death of Verdi causes me deep sorrow. I 
beg you to express to the family of the illustrious dead my 
sincere condolence, with which the Queen associates herself. 
Say that 1 associate myself with all my heart with the homage, 
regret and admiration wliich Italy and the civilised world offer 
to the imperishable memory of Giuseppe Verdi in the very sad 
hour in which the nation and its glorious Art have suffered so 
grave and irreparable a loss. 

The Revue de PArt for Januaiy gives us another instal¬ 
ment of the article on Gojja, by P. Lafond ; E. Dacier’s 
notice of Alexandre Lunois.is also continued ; and there 
arc several other articles of interest connected with art. 
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the topic of the moHTH. 

THE RECONVERSION OF THE “DAILY NEWS.” 


I T is absurd to talk about the change of proprietorship 
of the Daily News as the “ Topic of the Month ” in 
the face of the fact that there is only one topic which 
monopolises public attention—namely, the passing of 
Victoria and the advent of a new Sovereign. I have 
dealt with this subject in the Character Sketch, and 
while at one "time I thought of discussing in this depart¬ 
ment of the Review the jwssiblc political and social 
changes likely to result from the demise of the Crown, 
1 think on the whole my readers will prefer a little 
variety. Therefore I address myself to the changes of 
the proprietorship and the resultant transformation of the 
Dally News, a transformation which may yet affect the 
future of England more vitally than the accession of 
Edward VII. 

THE IMPOl^TANCE OF THE CHANGE. 

The change of proprietorship and editorship of the 
Daily News is a momentous political event. The num¬ 
ber of first-class daily papers iA London is so small 
that each of them is a far more important entity than 
any dozen Members of Parli.inrent. If you take the 
Unionists in the House of Commons at 402, they 
arc represented i» the press by the Times, the Stan¬ 
dard, the Morning Post, the Daily Telegraph, and, so 
far as their South African policy is concerned, the Daily 
Chronicle. They have*also the Daily Mail and the Daily 
Express. That is to say, they have seven daily papers. 
The Liberals and Irish, who have 268 scats- in the 
House, have only the Daily News and the Morning 
Leader. Therefore, dividing members by newspapers, 
each Ministerial paper may be said to represent 57 
Members of Parliament, while each of the Liberal 
papers represents 134 more. The transfer of any one 
of these papers from one side to the other thus is the 
journali.stic equivalent of the transfer of 134 seats from 
the Unionists to the Liberal side, or 57 from the Liberals 
to the Unionists. But so conventional are our politicians 
and our newspapers, that the transfer of the influence of 
the Daily News from the supporters of the war to its 
opponents has attracted but little attention, and has 
provoked hardly any discussion in the other newspapers. 
This is very absurd, and by way of breaking through this 
false convention, 1 have selected the reconversion of the 
Daily News as the subject for the Topic of the Month. 
THE PERStiNAUTV OF PAPERS. 

Newspapers, like individuals, have their childhood, 
their youth, their maturity, and their decay. Physi¬ 
ologists—M. Finot, for instance, among others—^tell us 
that not one single particle of the body of the youth is 
to be found in the body of the adult man ; but although 
the molecules may change, the ego remains. There is 
a continuity of the personality, continuing from its cradle 
to the grave. It is not quite the same with newspapers, 
although the same rule prevails to a certain extent. 
A newspaper resembles a human body which is 
tenanted at different periods by different person¬ 
alities. But although editors change, there is a certain 
continuity of tradition about the papers which is seldom 
broken. According to the science of psychometry, every 
word spoken, every deed enacted within the four walls of 
a room leaves an indelible impression upon those walls. 
Gaols, for instance, predispose their inmates to crime. 


and hospitals to disease. In hospitals this.is so well 
recognised that building-* become so much infected that 
they need to be burnt down in order to dispel the evil 
influence which accumul.ite.s in the building. If at this 
moment I were asked *wh;it was the hope of Army 
Reform in this country, I should say it is certainly 
not to be found in the personality of Lord Rolx'rts, 
but rather in the f.ict that the War Office in Pall 
M.ill is condemned, and is about to be pulled down. 
A general said to me the other daj’, “ 'fhere is -.y kind 
of enchantment about the old War Oiftce. No matter 
what rmy be the views of the Secretary of State for War, 
or the Commander-in-Chief, when He enters the doorwa)', 
he no sooner settles in the War Office than thb local 
influences seem to transform him, and reduce him to the 
same dead level as his predecc.ssors.” The War Office 
is now doomed. A new building is to be erected, and in 
the new office it is to be hoped that the Secretary for War 
will have an opportunity of displaying energy and initiatit e, 
without being paralysed by the ghosts of the dead past. 

THEIR CONTINUITY OF CHARACTER. 

Whether it is in the building, or whether it is in the 
continued existence of a staff which, although continually 
changing, is never entirely renewed from top to bottom, 
newspapers seem to influence their successive editors, so 
that the editor of the Morning Post is always different 
from the editor of the Standard, and the editor of the 
Daily News always differs from *he editor of the Daily 
Chronicle or the Daily Telegraph. Whether the genius 
loci would survive if the office were pulled down and the 
staff dispersed to the four winds, who can say ? The 
experiment has never been tried. The only paper which 
was a marked exception to this rule way the Pall Mall 
Gazette. No other newspaper has undergone such rapid 
and revolutionary changes, and yet there was a certhin 
continuity about it which survived all changes of editor¬ 
ship until the old tradition received its deathblow, wfficn 
Mr. Cust ceased to be the journalistic henchman of Mr. 
Astor. Mr. Greenwood differed from Mr. Morlcy as 
much as Mr. Morlcy differed from me, or as much as I 
differed from Mr. Cook, or Mr. Cook from Mr. Cust; and 
yet through all these changes the Pall Mall Gazette con¬ 
tinued to be the Pall Mali Gazette —that is to say, it had 
a distinctly Pall-Mallish personality quite apart from that 
of any other paper. The soul of the Pall Mall, however, 
migrated to the Westminster Gazette, viYxich under Mr. 
Spender continues to be in the line of the true apos¬ 
tolical succession. The Westminster Gazette is read as 
the Pall Mall was read, whereas the Pall Mall itself 
has ceased to exercise any influence upon the political 
world. In the last year or two a couple of newspapers, 
the Daily Chronicle the Echo, have been the subjects 
of a somewhat crucial experiment. But although the 
Daily Chronicle of to-day' is to the Daily Chronicle 
of Mr. Massingham as moonlight is to sunlight, and 
as water is to wine, there is still a reiftote, far-away 
resemblance which enables the Daily Chronicle to claim 
a certain continuity of personality. The personality of 
the Echo was not so strongly marked, and that journal 
has undeigone so many changes in its time that it has 
hardly ever had an editor long enough to create an Echo 
tradition. ' 
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THE “i>AILY NEWS.” 

The Daily Ncrvs) on the other hand, has been for 
a long time not only one of the most influential of the 
London daily papers, but it has had a character of its own, 
which has continued unaffected by all the changes which 
have taken place in its editorial‘direction since its birth. 
The‘most marked divergence from the true line of 
apostolical succession has been the cause of the present 
cnange, which was effected with the avowed object of 
restoring the paper to its natur|^l position as the organ 
of the Liberal Party. But even when Mr. Cook was 
doing his worst to defend the policy of his friend Sir 
Alfred Milner, the Daily Neivs was still the Daily News, 
and under the new regime, no matter how drastic m ly be 
the change which Mr. Lehmann sees fit to introduce, it will 
still remain the Daily News to the end of the chapter. 
The paper has ifktyed a conspicuous and honourable part 
in the history of England. Its influence, with the exception 
of the last aberration, has been on the whole uniformly 
in favour of the principles of peace, of progress, and of 
reform. It has never been a dashing paper. Even in 
the fervour of its hot youth, if ever it had a hot youth, 
it has been sane, sober, and sensible. The editorial 
tradition has been distinctly adverse to the display of 
originality, and audacity has never been cultivated at 
Bouverie Street. None of its editors can be regarded as 
having been great journalists in* the sense of having been 
distinguished personalities who left the impress of their 
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genius upon their contemporaries. The tradition of the 
paper has always been in advance of the temperament, if 
not of tlie convictions of its editors. 

THE EDITOR AND HIS RE.VDERS. 

Of all those who have filled the editorial chair, Mr. 
Charles Dickens, who occupied it for a very brief period, 
is the only one whose name figures in English literature, 
with the exception of Mr. Cook, whose handbook on the 
National Gallery gives him a niche of his own. Of some 
papers it may be said that the editor is always in advance 
of his readers ; of others that the readers are almost 
invariably in advance of their editor. Broadly speaking, 
I do not think I am exaggerating when 1 say that there 
was seldom a time, at least for the last thirty years, 
that the m.ijority of the readers of the Daily Neivs were 
not much more Radical than the editor. The only 
exception was in the brief period when the editorial chair 
was occupied by Mr. P. W. Clayden. This perhaps 
may be one secret of its success. The editor of the 
Chicago Timcs-llerald cnce summed up the result of his 
lifelong experience as a successful journalist by assuring 
me that no editor could make a greliter mistake than by 
being in advance of public opinion. “ No doubt,” he 
said, “ you may sometimes pull it off, and then you make 
a great score; but sometimes you won’t pull it off, and 
then you get left. What the wise editor ought to do is to 
be just a day or two behind public opinion, and never 
commit himself to any line until he is quite sure about 
the way the cat is going to jump, and fhen you go in on 
the top of the rising wave, and you risk nothing.” 

A similar idea appears to have jpnimated the editorial 
staff of the Daily News for the lifetime of a generation. 
It has not been a paper to make iilunges. Even when it 
has achieved great things, the editor has lagged behind 
the contributor. 

The Daily News has suffered from a multiplicity of 
editors. It has only been in existence about fifty-five 
years, and in the course of that time it has had simply 
relays of editor after editor. An editor’s tenure of office 
in the Daily News does not average more than about 
nine years. Yet notwithstanding this system of perpetu¬ 
ally renewing the editor, the Daily Atwr^has ncvir 
renewed its youth by any of its editorial changes. No 
doubt Mr. Cook might have done if he had not been 
trammelled by the inbred Conservatism of Bouverie 
Street, and if he had not been unequally yoked with a 
manager whose one idea of management was parsimony. 

ITS CONSTITUENCY. 

The Daily News has an admirable constituency, 
whose patience has been very severely tried during the 
last two years of Mr. Cook’s editorship. The Daily News 
has ■ appealed from first to last to the Nonconformist 
middle-class, and they have found in it on the whole, 
until the last aberration, an organ which expressed, not 
perhaps with vehemence, but with sobriety and per¬ 
sistency, the ideals to which they cling. Its strength has 
always lain more in its constituency than in its editors. 
From a journalistic point of view it has only achieved 
two great and signal successes, neither of which 
was due to editorial initiative. Its one supreme 
achievement in journalism was during the Franco- 
German war, first by the arrangement which Sir 
John Robinson made with Mr. Smalley, by which the 
Tribune and the Daily News pooled their correspondence; 
and secondly (which is of far more importance), the dis¬ 
covery of Archibald Forbes and the utilisation of his 
services as war correspondent. Mr. Archibald Forbes’ 
correspondence at the seat of war was ably seconded by 
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Mr. Labouchere, whose letters as .a besieged resident in 
Paris during the siege still linger in the popular memory. 
After this it may have been thought that it was impossible 
for the Daily News to outdo its own record ; but this 
it did in 1876, when its correspondents created the Bul¬ 
garian Atrocity agitation, and, then in the following year 
contributed to the war correspondence of the world some 
of the most terrible and vivid pictures that have ever 
been printed. Thg war correspondence in 1877 was ^uite 
as good as it was in 1870, but it was superior to it inas¬ 
much as the Bulgarian correspondence of Mr. Pears and 
Mr. MacGahan made history, whereas Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Forbes and their colleagues in 1871 only 
chronicled it. 

There have been any dumber of small successes, 
creditable performances from a journalistic point of 
view, during Mr. Cook’s editorship; but he never had 
the opportunity of achieving such a brilliant success as 
was associated with the name of his paper in 1870 and 
J877. Its only^ conspicuous exploit from a journalistic 
point of view in connection with the war was the dis¬ 
covery of Mr. Halea, whose vivid, rugged and brightly 
coloured letters, full of generous sympathy with the men 
against whom we were fighting, stood out in strong 
contrast to the somewhat pallid and bloodless editorials 
by which Mr. Cook laboured with sophistical ingenuity 
to prove that the bad was the better cause. 

ITS GLORY. 

The great merit of the Daily News has been that for 
fifty years it has strenuously voiced the convictions of 
what has been well described as the moral nation. In 
every country there d^ell two peoples, the nation which 
cares nothing for morality, and which is only intent upon 
its own sordid interests and the satisfaction of its own 
appetites, and another nation intermixed with the first, 
which realises in a more or less imperfect manner the 
obligations of morality, both in the conduct of national 
and international affairs. From the very first number 
down to the lime when Mr. Cook was led astray by his 
personal loyalty to Sir Alfred Milner and the misleading 
assurances of Mr. Garrett, the Daily News has been a 
force making for righteousness, making for peace, making 
for justice 'Sn the world. It has been against privilege ; 
it has been the sworn enemy of all abuses; 
it has advocated sobriety in the conduct of our 
foreign - policy, and in dealing with our colonies ; it 
has strenuously opposed any attempt to subject them to 
the domination of Downing Street,and on the Irish Question 
its voice has uniformly been raised on the side of justice 
and freedom. This is a proud record for any newspaper to 
boast. It is one which no other newspaper now in exist¬ 
ence can make. The Times has always been the exponent 
of the old Adam, who so often has the upper hand in John 
Bull. The Daily Telegraph has never been a fixed force 
for any cause, save that of advertisement and circulation. 
The Standard and Morning Post are like Jachin and 
Bou, the two solid and immovable pillars of the Conser¬ 
vative Temple. They count for nothing—they have never 
counted for anything—in the great struggle for pro¬ 
gress, for reform, or for the improvement of the con¬ 
dition of the world. They are for things as they are, 
and although they may from time to time emit a more or 
less intermittent cheep in favour of reform, they have not 
counted, and will never count, among the impelling forces 
upon which reformers can count in the struggle against 
the abuses or anachronisms in either Church or State. 
The only other penny morning paper is the Daily 
Chronicle, of which it may be said that out of nothing 
it came, and into nothing it returned. Twenty years 
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ago it was little better than an edition of the old 
Clerkenwell sheet. It then became, under Mr. Fletcher, 
a stalwart Radical organ, which achieved a brilliant and 
somewhat meteoric success under Mr. Massinghani; but 
when Mr. Massinghani was cast out, the Daily Chronicle 
as a political influence in the land simply ceased, and it 
reverted to the position it had held in the old Clerkenwell 
days. 

irS STRENGTH. 

The Daily News therefore has the proudest position of 
any newspaper in the land. Its prestige in the country 
is much greater than it is in the town, for it is in the 
provinces where it has always found its staunchest 
supporters. It has indeed been more than once called 
a provincial paper, edited in London, for the principles 
of stalwart Liberalism are an exotic in the bot-house 
atmoSphere of the City and the West-End., Of, late 
years it has had a young and vigorous lieutenant in fihe 
Morning Leader, whose zeal was all the more con¬ 
spicuous because it had as a foil the melaMcholy apostasy 
of Daily News on the subject of the Soutti African 
War. Those who deride the Daily News, and say that it 
is the mere shadow of an empty name, and that it is 
living very much as the English Navy has done ever 
since Trafalgar—upon the prestige of its past—should 
remember that the Daily News is nevertheless still a 
name to conjure with, both at home and abroad. It is the 
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onl); London paper, excepting the Times, which has any 
foreign correspondence worth speaking of; for Dr. Dillon’s 
position on the Daily Telegraph is far superior to that of 
a foreign correspondent. He is the foreign editor of the 
Daily I elegraph, who transfers his re.sidence from London 
to keking as occasion requires. The AV?«>jr has been 
stodgy, it has been dull, tt has been half-hearted. It.s 
editors have* as in the Bulgarian time, failed to take up 
energetically the lead given to them by their correspon¬ 
dents. Ncvertheles.s, notwithstanding all these draw¬ 
backs, the Daily News has bcCn as a pillar of fire by 
night and of cloud by day, in the eyes of all those who 
were toiling through the wilderness of sin towards the 
I’romised Land. 

ITS AI'OSTASV. 

It was this exce))tionaI position which caused Mr. 
Cook’s desertio>i‘t of the cause of peace to be so 
bitterly resented. If Mr. Cook had taken the other line, 
and had even been as pronounced and definite as Mr. 
Spender in his condemnation of the fatuity and suicidal 
folly of Sir Alfred Milner’s policy, latrd Rosebery’s 
line would have been very different; and as the whole 
Liberal Opposition would have been ranged against 
the war, we should have been saved the frightful 
catastrophe which has befallen us. Mr. Cook held 
the pass, and surrendered it to the Jingoes. He did 
so, no doubt, in the most absolute good faith, and 
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with the most sincere conviction that he was ^oing what 
was best for his country and for his Empire ; but that in 
no way affects the fact that the Daily News had been 
from its foundation the paper which, in the eyes of 
the people, was entrusted with the diilv of standing 
to guard over the interests of peace. It is the 
unwritten mandate of every editor of the Daily News 
to see that the _ Commonwealth suffers no harm 
by being dragged into war by Conservative Ministers, 
or by popular passion. Hence when Mr. Cook, instead 
of standing on guard for peace, threw in his lot with 
those who demanded war, the whole Liberal Party, and 
especi.'illy the moral nation which the Nonconformist 
Daily News represents, felt itself betrayed. Half of 
them, unable to believe that their trusted editor could 
have erred in taking so momentous a step, followed him 
blindly. The rest retired to their tents, cursing the 
evil fate which had delivered them bound hand and foot 
to the enemy against whom they had waged life-long 
battle. Nothing but the intensity of this feeling of 
having been betrayed by the man who was placed on 
giiard in a position of exceptional influence and responsi¬ 
bility, could reconcile the public to the recent transaction 
by which Mr. Cook found himself cut adrift from the 
paper which he had edited for five years. 

THE EVII, FA'JE OF MR. COOK. 

Although, like every other Liberal who is opi>oscd 
to this war, I rejoice that the Dai/v News is once 
more to resume its ancient idle of defcsi'der of peace and 
opponent of aggressive wars of conquest, I am very soriy 
for Mr. Cook. He has indeed been exceiAionally'unfor¬ 
tunate. This is the second timtf a p<i]rer has been sold 
over his head. Dn the first occasion the transaction was 
purely commercial, nor did Mr. Thompson, in selling the 
Tall Alall Gazette to an American millionaire, suggest as 
a motive for doing so that he was in any way dissatisfied 
with the political or social views of Mr. Cook. The 
result, however, was the same. Mr. Cook declined to be 
sold with the paper, and Sir George Newnes enabled him 
to found the VV esimtnster Gazette, On the pre.sent occasion 
Mr. Cook was not insulted, as has been reported, by 
being given the option of continuing to edit the 
Daily Ne^vs upon lines diametrically opposed to 
those of his owm convictions. When the paper passed, 
the sale was effected exclusively for the purpose of 
reverting to the old policy of the Daily Ne^vs, and of 
banishing from the editorial pulpit the damnable heresy 
of South African Jingoism. When the paper was bought, 
therefore, Mr. Cook had to go. He had served out his 
five years’engagement, but although he had no legal 
ground of complaint, every cxlitor in the land must 
sympathise with him in finding his editorship suddenly 
cut short by a change effected by the transfer of 
money from one set of proprietors to the other. 
W'hat Mr. Cook will do, who can say? Cer¬ 
tainly not Mr. Cook himself. He is very tired, he 
tells me, and he is going for a long holiday. He 
has plenty of work in hand in bringing out a new edition 
of his handbook to the pictures in the National and Tate 
Galleries, and at present there is no talk of the creation 
of another editorial position. He is still a young man, 
who^oroughly enjoys the direction of a great newspaper. 
He Is personally popular with all those who serve him, for 
he is a thorough gentleman, a man of fine feeling and 
friendly disposition. No one would be better pleased 
than myself should circumstance make it possible for 
Mr. Cook to display his intellect and genius in tile 
direction of a great newspaper in which he would have 
free and unfettered control. 
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THE Pr6pRIETORS OF T IE “ DAILY NEWS.” 

Il IS not often that the veil is lifted which conceals the 
interior pen tralia of a new.spiipor office from the gaze of 
the profane. It is, however, tiseful when occasion offers 
to explain exactly how the machine is worked—what are 
the secret pulleys and weights which govern the move¬ 
ment of the hands on the di il- plate. 

The newspaper is still an anonymou.s organ, whose 
editorship is more or less of a mystery, and whose pro¬ 
prietorship is never mentioned. lh,it when a newspaper 
changes hands or when it is first founded some informa¬ 
tion is vouchsafed upon those subjects, and on the present 
occa.sion it may b'e worth while to explain to whom the 
Daily News belongs, to whom it belonged, and how it 
came to be transferred from one set cjf hands to another. 

When the Daily Neivs was started it was the property 
of a joint-stock company, consi.sting of about twenty-nine 
shareholders. Ten or fifteen years ago three-fourths of 
these shares were held by throe men, and the remaining 
one-fourth was divided among a mi.scellaneous number 
of small holders, who need not count, as they have 
absolutely no power in faje of the triumvirate who govern 
the paper, 

THE TRIUMVIRATE. 

This triumvirate consisted in the first case of Mr. 
Arnold Morley, who inherited seven or eight shares 
from his father, Mr. .Samuel Morley; Mr. Henry 
Oppenheim, a gentleman whose interests are supposed to 
lie in finance, but wHose aspirations lie rather in the 
direction of .Society, held another quarter of the 
.stock ; while the third quarter was owned by Mr. Henry 
Labouchere, whom it is unnecessary to describe. After 
Mr. (Jladstonc retired from public life the Daily News 
became, as was natural to a Ministerial organ, the 
supporter of Lord Rosebery, and advocated more or less 
the Imperialist policy favoured by that nobleman. 
Mr. Labouchere objected, byt being in a minority 
he was powerless to prevent the Imperialist drift ol 
the Bouveric Street oracle. He warned his partners 
that the strength of the Daily News lay with the 
Nonconformist middle-cl iss, and that they would come 
to grief if they yersisled in the Roseberyite drift. 

MR. labou(:herf.’.s exit. 

Mr. Arnold^ Morley was a colie tgue of Lord Roseb?ry. 
Mr, Oppenheim, with one eye fixed upon Society and the 
other upon the City, did not agree with Mr. Labouchere, 
and ^ at last Mr. Labouchere decided to shake the dust 
off his feel, and depart from Bouverie Street for ever. It 
cost him a considerable sacrifice to do so, for he had 
long been associated with the paper, and his “ Letters of a 
Besieged Re.sident in Paris” had identified him even more 
closely with its fortunes than either of the other chief pro- 
riitors. He might have tried to rally the smaller 
olders ; but even if he had had the whole of them in his 
pocket he would not have been able to out-vote Mr. 
Arnold Morley and Mr. Oppenheim. The chance of 
rallying the smaller holders on a Labouchcrian platform 
was very slight, so reluctantly he decided to sell out. 
According to the Articles of Association, when any 
shareholder desired to part with his holding he must 
offer _ il in the first case to the other shareholders, and 
only in case of their refusing to buy can he seek othe# 
purchasers. T.:efe was some bother at first, but ulti¬ 
mately he retired, carrying with him about ;^go,ooo as 
the market value of his eight shares. Mr. Arnold Morley 
and Mr. Hertry Oppenheim at that moment held three- 
fouiths of the stock, and in place of a triumvirate the 
Datljl' News «»overned by a duumvirate. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF MR. COOK- 
One of their first acts was to supersede the arrange¬ 
ment, which had been originally adopted at Mr. 
Laboucherc’s suggestion, for the avowea purpose of 
miiiitnising the importance of the editor. Sir John 
Robinson, who was manager, was titularly editor, but 
Mr. Clayden, who w.as his assistant, really did the editing 
in a journalistic sense, and broilght out the paper without 
the prestige of the position enjoyed by his predecessors. 
Mr. Cook, who was then editing the iVestminsfer Gazette, 
w.as asked to accept the editorship. He deliberated for 
some time, but being offered five years’ tenure of office, 
with absolute control over the policy of the paper, he 
consented, and began to reign in Bouverie Street just at 
the time when Dr. Jameson made his memorable Raid 
into the Transvaal. Mr. Cook carried xoikin Daily News 
the traditibns of the Pall A fall Gazette waA the IVesimin- 
stee, and one of his first hits was the publishing of an 
exclusive interview with Mr. Cecil Rhodes, a fact which 
in later years gave rise to various idiotic stories as to |he 
supposed nobbling of Daily Ne^vs by the African 
Colossus. Varidus good people believed that Mr. Cook 
interviewed Mr. Rhodes, and succumbed to the influence, 
magnetic or monetary, of the great African. As it hwpens 
that I was the person who interviewed M r. Rhodes for the 
Daily News on that occasion—so far as I know Mr- 
Rhodes never met Mr. Cook—this story may be dismissed 
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as a characteristic specimen of the myths associated with 
the name of Mr/Rhodes. Mr. Cook was not long at the 
Daily News before he discovered that to possess a free 
hand in the direction of the policy of a newspaper 
does not go very far unles.s it is accompanied by a 
clear understanding that tha whole control of the paper is 
vested i^ the editor. The Daily News unfortunately, 
like many old papers, had got into ruts, deep ruts, and 
the vis inerticB of the machine was much greater than 
Mr. Cook had strength to overcome. Sir John Robinson 
•was still manager, and Sfr John Robinson, although 
Radical in politics, is advanced in years, and as much 
Attached to precedent as if he had a seat in the House of 
Lords or were the Ulack Rod. This was recognised to a 
certain extent by the proprietors. They thought to correct 
Sir John Robinson’s old world ways by the introduction of 
new blood ir.„the shape of Mr. D. Edwards. 

—AND OF MR. F.DWARDS. 

He had achieved considerable success in Notting¬ 
ham by rescuing: Mr. Arnold Morley’s paper there 
from difficulties, and placing it upon a paying 
foundation. Mr. Edwards having done this for his 
Nottingham Liberal daily, was believed to be the 
right man for the purpose of giving new life to the Daily 
News. Unfortunately the qualifications necessary to 
rescue a provincial daily from financial straits, and 
those which were needed in order to keep a first-class 
London daily in the front rank in the face of increasing 
competition,'arc very different. In provincial papers of 
the second rank there is not much room for enterprise in 
the shape of special features. They are served for the 
most part by news .agencies, and success depends chiefly 
upon rigid economy and looking after advertisements. 
These things arc^all very well in their way, but no 
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man is worth his salt as manager of a'London daily 
newspaper who thinks that economy is the Alpha and 
Omega of success. To manage a London penny daily in 
face of the vigorous competition of the new halfpenny 
rivals, it is necessary to spend money — to spend 
money not lavishly but boldly — and no person 
can spend money wisely in such circumstances who 
has not a keen journalistic imagination. So it 
came to pass that the Daily News^ instead of 
relying on new features, and astonishing the world by 
making a daring and dashing coup every other day, 
had to jog on in the old ruts. Mr. Cook’s friends 
maintained that he n^ver had a fair chance of showing 
what he could really do as a great journalist. So the 
Daily News went on Very much as it had before. 
Mr. Cook edited it with patient industry and with 
anxious desire to put the paper up to the standard of its 
old prestige. Many of the subordinate features of the 
paper were brightened up, and in the leading columns he 
maintained a uniform tone of urbanity;. Mr, Lucy, who 
after his retirement from the editorship had aeguired a 
vested interest in the Parliamentary sketch, continued in 
his old post. An attempt w‘as made to emulate the 
success of Mr. Gould by retaining the services of 
Mr. Furniss as caricaturist, but that experiment was not 
a brilliant success. No dissatisfaction, however, was 
expressed with Mr. Cook or with his direction of the 
newspaper until the trouble arose in South Africa. 

HOW THE “ DAILY NEWS ” WAS BOUGHT. 

When Mr. Massingham was ejected from the Daily 
Chronicle a movement was sei on foot on the part of the 
Liberals without an organ in the penny morning Press to 
raise sufficient money to found a new morning Liberal 
paper. Circulars were issued, and certain sums of money 
were subscribed, for the most part in small sums. 
Altogether promises were received of a sum of about 
^40,000. This of course was inadequate for the purpose 
yf starting a daily paper, and the scheme languished for 
the time. One or two syndicates or groups of Liberals 
were engaged in the operation, one group contemplating 
the acquisition of the hcho as a basis for the new venture. 
Neither was able to effect anything definite until the 
end of last year, when a private communication was 
conveyed to Mr. Lloyd George that the proprietors of 
the Daily News were not indisposed to consider an 
advantageous offer to dispose of their property ; Mr. Llo;yd 
George immediately put himself into communication with 
Mr. Lehmann, Mr. Corrie Grant and others. It was at 
once decided that the Daily News should be acquired if 
possible. Negctlations were rapidly concluded, and Mr. 
Lloyd George was able to convince Mr. Oppenheim and 
Mr. Morley that he had men behind him who were able 
to put money into the business, and that if they were 
willing to part, Mr. Lloyd George’s group were willing to 
deal. Under these circumstances a bargain was spe^ily 
effected. Its exact nature has never been published, but 
it is generally understood that the Daily News passed to' 
its new proprietors for a sum of £ 100,000. The Daily 
News is reported to have been a dividend-paying concern 
down to the first half of last year, when for the first 
time for many yrears its proprietors found themselves 
•without any receipts from their property. This it was 
which led Mr. Oppenheim to decide to realise even at a 
loss. And so it came to pass that the old-established 
Liberal organ passed last month into the hands of new 
proprietors. The following is the account given of the 
new proprietary :— 

The new Daily News Company has just been registered at 
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Somerset* Honse with a nominal capital of ^£'200,000 in £t 
-shares. The seven signatories are 

Mr, Rridolph Chambers Lehmann, M.A,, J.F., joumaiist, of 
JBoume End, Bucks, editor. 

Mr. Tames Duckworth, of Castlefield, Rochdale, Alderman 
■and J.r., ex-M.P. for the Middleton IHvision of Lancashire, 
and late President of the Uniteil.Methodist Free Churches. 

Mr. George Cadbury, of the well-known cocoa firm at 
Birmingham. 

Mr. W. Evans, of Birmingham. 

Mr. John Pennington Thomasson, of Woodside, Bolton, 
ex-M.P. for the borough. 

Mr. Harold James_ Reckitt, M.P. for Brigg, Liricolnshire, 
B.A., LL.B„ son of Sir James Reckitt, Bart., of Keckitt's Blue; 
and 

Mr. Herbert Samuel Leon, of Bletchley Park. 

"Each is roistered os the holder of 250 shares. 

SAM plus JOHN. 

It will be seen from this list of the new proprietors that 
they are for the most part Liberal Nonconformists of the 
type of Samuel Morley. The paper is indeed reverting 
to the Morley type in more senses than one. It is Sam 
Morley plus John Morley. When the deal was concluded 
nothing was fixed as to who should be editor. Many 
projects were talked over before the final arrangement 
was arrived at. The first nebulous idea appears to have 
been that Mr. Massingham should be acting editor under 
Mr. John Morley, who should be consulting political 
Mdirecior. This is but a kind of ghost of .an old plan 
■which was tried and failed when Mr. Lucy was editor. 
The experiment w.as not so successful as to justify its 
repetition. Mr. Mmley, besides, was so occupied with 
the “ Life of Mr. Gkadstonc ” that he had no time to 
undertake the active direction of a morning paper. 

THE NEW EDITOR AND HIS STAFF. 

When Mr. Lehmann was discussing the matter with 
Mr. Morley, he was startled by Mr. Morley proposing that 
he, Mr. Lehmann, should himself undertake the editorial 
duties. He was a part proprietor, he was thoroughly 
.sound upon the main question, he bad displayed 
considerable journalistic aptitude in connection with 
■“ Granta«” and also in his contributions to Punch. He 
had leisure and adequate means to represent the paper 
socl.-illy. Why should he not undertake the post himself? 
Mr. Lehmann communicated the suggestion to Mr. Lloyd 
George, who at once declared that Mr. Morley had only 
anticipated a proposal which he himself had intended to 
make, and so, after some more discussion, domestic and 
political, Mr. Lehmann decided to try his fortune as editor 
of the Dully News. Mr. H. W. Massingham was engaged 
on liberal tenns to take charge of the parliamentary sketch, 
it being understood that he would have general oversight 
not only of that department, but also of the parliamentary 
leader, and be available for consultative purposes in other 
departments of the paper. Mr. Harold Spender, brother 
of Mr. A. J. Spender of the Westminster Gazette, was to 
be assistant editor with Mr. Lehmann. The existing 
staff, after being weeded of Jingoes, will remain practi¬ 
cally intact. No change is contemplated at the present 
m^ent in the foreign correspondence or in the sub¬ 
editing and news departments. Sir John Robinson was 
offered a titular position on the board of management. 
Mr. Lucy is succeeded by Mr. Massingham as Parlia¬ 
mentary representative. Mr. Alexander Paul and one 
or two of the younger contributors who have identified 
themselves too passionately with the South African War 
will probably disappear. Otherwise the paper will' go on 
with comparatively little change. 


THEIR POLICY. 

The news of the change was sprung upon Mr. Cook 
in the same sudden way that he was told of the sale of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. He at once resigned, leaving 
an interregnum of a few weeks, which was filled byi 
Mr. W. P. Clayden, whp has made an admirable stopgap. 
Mr. Lehmann, Mr. Massingham, and Mr. Spender took 
charge on February ist. On jirinciple thej-are absolutely 
agreed in their resolute opposition to the war. The 
experiment will be one with great interest. On the part 
of the Liberal Jingoes* there ts much gleeful prophesying 
as to the financial liabilities which they predict will 
speedily overwhelm the new Venture; On the other hand, 
Mr. Lehniiinn has everything to encourage him in the 
trend of events. He starts his editorship at the beginning 
of a new reign at a time when the war in South Africa 
is sickening every one who has had an^hing to do with it.‘ 

THE NEW R^IGIME. 

The new staff under their chief, Mr. Lehmann, cnter(il 
into possession on the night of Januarj' 31st. They are Wj 
high spirits, and have good confidence that the>' will be ’ 
able to render good service in the cause of peace, of* 
progress, of retrenchment, and of reform. It is a greafe 
mistake to imagine that Mr. Lehmann and his coadjutofS* 
arc in any w.ay disposed to minimise the importance of 
the Empire. They are true Imperialists, for their devotion 
to Empire is rooted in a conviction as to the immensitj’’ 
of its responsibility. They are anti-Jingoes of the most 
pronounced type, because they know Jingoism is the most 
deadly of all the diseases which destroy empires. They are 
in no sense Little Englanders, nor do they advocate the 
hauling down of the flag in any part of the world. What 
they wish to insist upon is the adoption of a policy which 
will render it possible to keep that flag flj’ing ; and first 
and foremost, as in duty bouncf, they will address them¬ 
selves to the advocacy of a rational policy of sane 
Imperialism in South Africa. 

THE SINEWS OF WAR. 

In carrying out their policy they will fortunately have 
command of ample funds. Mr. Cook hiid to edit the 
Daily News on the cheap. There was no money avail¬ 
able for the creation of features, or for the obtaining of 
the news without which the ablest newspaper cannot 
command a circulation. Since Mr. Cook’s departure 
from Bouverie Street the circulation -^f the Daily News 
has steadily improved, till at the end of J[anuary, although 
there had been nothing but a promise that the old 
thorough-going championship of the war would be 
abandoned, the circulation was higher than it had ever 
been at any previous period of its history. A new spirit 
will enter into Bouverie Street which, it is to be 
hoped, will speedily be transformed both materially and 
politically. Mr. Lehmann, who is High Sheriff of his 
county, a Justice of the Peace, and a man of wealth and 
social position, will be able to introduce into our humdrum 
journalism an element of vivacity and of social brilliance. 
Even Mr. Edwards, it is thought, now that he is manager- 
in-chief, will realise the importance of a more liberal 
policy in matters of expenditure than that which he l^s 
favoured in the daj's when he only occupied the position 
subordinate to that of Sir John Robinson. For fte full 
development of the changes, both social *journalRtic, and 
political, we must wait until Mr. Lehmann has found his 
footing. He is quite a novice as a journalist, but he has , 
plenty of ambition. He has energetic lieutenants, and as 
there is no lack of sinews of war, we may expe<;t to see the ‘ 
Daily News renew its youth like an eagle stod once more 
become the banner bearer of the Liberals of the Empire. 



HOW WE ARE WAGI^ WAR IN AKI^CA. 

"correspondence with the comhander-in-chief. 

Tm.'- following is a copy of correspondence which passed last month between the Editor of the 
Review of Reviews and Fielil-Marshal Lord Roberts, Commander-in-Chief of the British Array:— 


Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, LONDON, Jan. 7th, 1901. 

War Office Pall Mall. 

My Lord,—l address you in your new capacity as 
Comtnander-in*Cbief of the Bribish Army, and beg to 
enclose copy of a letter from an Officer lately under your 
command, and still under the orders of your successor. 

Severely as I have felt myself compelled to comment 
upon the atrocity of your proclamations, I am certain 
that you could have had no responsibility for the orders 
which the Officer in question avers that he received from 
bis superiors in cSlnmand. I therefore now deem it my 
to lay them before you, merely stating that the 

)mccr in question is a man of good standing and of 

nblemished repute, and that I have every reason to 
accept bis statement as a simple narrative of absolute 
fact.—Yours faithhilly, W. T. Stead. 

(Officer’s letter end.) 

JSxlract from British Officer's Letter ettchsed to Lord Roberts. 

The orders in this district from Lord Kitchener are to burn 
and destroy all provisions, forage, etc., and seize cattle, horses 
and stock of all sorts, wherever found, and to leave no food in 
the houses for the inlmbitants. This applies to houses occupied 
by women and children only. Also the word has been passed 
round privately that no prisoners are to be taken, that is, all 
men found fighting are to be shot. This order was given to me 
personally by a G^eral, one of the highest in rank in South 
Africa. So there is no mistake n!x)ut it. The instructions given 
to the columns closing round De Wet north of the Orange 
River are that all men are to lie shot, so that no talcs may 
be told; also the troops are told to loot freely from every 
house, whether the men belonging to the house are fighting 
or not. You nmy imagine what this order will lead to 
in many instances, though to do justice to the soldiers, 
I do not think they will in most cases go so far as 
some of their superiors would wish. 1 do not believe that the 
soldiers or junior officers will carry out the intentions of their 
seniors, but in a great number of cases outrages of all sorts will 
be committed under such a rfgime. It is hoped that De Wei’s 
forces, now in a coiner, will be in this way completely wiped 
out, and the war e^ed; but of course such a plan is not 
feasible, as it cannot oe carried out in its entirety. It will leave 
n stain on the English name that cannot be wiped out. As to 
the women and children, I have come to believe that it is 
intended that they should die, in order that the population 
succeeding should be Anglo-Saxon. In no other way can I 
account for such barbarity. 

A bitter hatred has already been raised in the colony among 
the Duh^, and even the English Colonists are horrified. One of 
them said to me the other day that he was thankful In find an 
English officer who did not approve of such conduct. 1 repeat 
only the orders which have teen given to me personally, not 
what I have heard. 

War Office, London. Jan. 17th, 1901. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 8th instant, enclosing an extract from a letter from 
an officer who you say scived under my command, and is 
still serving in South Africa. 

I readily accept your statement that this officer is a man 
of good standing and unblemished repute, and accepting 
the statement, I am willing to notice what 1 should otherwise 
have ignored—an anonymous letter. I feel sure that your 
correspondent has been misinformed regarding the orders 
which he describes as emanating from Lord Kitchener. 


The proclamations which have been issued by me firorai 
time to time during the period I was in command in 
South Africa in regard to “ commandeering" have 
necessarily been severe, but I would point out that in the 
cases of all men upon commando sufficient foodstuffs were 
always ordered to be left in the houses occupied by their 
wives, children and relatives for their immediate wants. 

I know of no recent proclamation issued by my 
successor in alteration of these proclamations ; and as 
regards your correspondent’s statement that “ no prisoners 
arc to be taken ”—that is “ all men found fighting are to 
be shot"—I feel confident that Lord Kitchener would 
not countenance any such proceedings.—I remain, yours, 
ffiitbfully, (Signed) Roberts, F.M> 

Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, t Jan. i8th, 1901. 

War Office, London. 

My Lord—I have to thank you for your letter of the- 
17th inst., which pleasantly recalls the courtesy which has 
always characterised your communications in tim^^past. 

1 note with satisfaction that you accept my statement 
as to the character and standing of the British officer,, 
whose letters I have published, and hbpe that no one 
henceforth will dispute his bona fides, or object to his 
evidence on the ground of his anonymity. 

But when you assure me that my correspondent must 
have been misinformed regarding the orders said to- 
emanate from Lord Kitchener, 1 venture to call your 
attention to the following passage in a letter received 
from him since 1 wrote to you on the 6th inst. Speaking 
of the orders given to the forces employed in the pursuit 
of De Wet,—forces in which he held a command,—my 
correspondent says :— 

Lord Kitchener, having a.s he thought caged his enemy, sent 
!>eciet instructions to the troops to take no prisoners ; that is, 
if the Boers, surrounded on all sides, find ihemselve^ unable to 
resist, and hoist the white flag as a token of surrender, they are 
to be shot down to the last man .... I received the order 
personally from a general of the highest rank and holding one 
of the first positions in South Africa; and the order was- 
repeated twice, so that there could be no mistake. Not only 
this, but I found that all the other senior officers were aware of 
the order ; what their private opinions and intentions were I do< 
not know, but I heard no word of condemnation. 

.... Much as I desire the end of the war, I cannot help a 
feeling of relief at his escape ; what a dreadful position it would 
have been if I had received a direct order to murder him I I 
should have refused, of course, because I could not bring m}rself 
to obey such an order; but the consequences would have been so 
serious to myself tlial they are tmplcasant to contemplate. 

In face of these explicit statements as to the orders 
actually given and received, I regret to be unable to 
share yoiu- confidence that Lord Kitchener would not 
countenance any such proceedings. 

I am very glad to learn from your letter that “ sufficient 
food-stuffs were always ordered to be left in the honses- 
occupied by the wives, children, and relatives (of men 
absent on commando) for their immediate wants.” Un¬ 
fortunately no trace of this benevolent order is to be found 
in any of your Proclamations that have been published in 
this country. Not only so, but your Proclamation 
November 18 concludes thus :— -f 
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Aff catill^'ii^ons, &nd foodstuffs axe to be removed from 
aU farms that is found to be impossible, they are to be 
destroy^,* whether the owner be present or not” 

We have direct evidence as to the sense in which your 
officers interpreted this unpublished instruction as to 
leaving “ sufficient food.” The following is the copy of a 
Proclamation issued by General Bruce Hamilton at 
Ventersburg 

The town of Ventersburg has been cleared of supplies and 
partly burnt, and the farms in the vicinity destroyed on account 
of the frequent attacks on the railway line in the neighbourhood. 
The Boer women and children who are left behind Miould apply 
to the Boer commandants for food, who will supply them unless 
they wish to ifee them starve. No supplies will be sent from 
the railway to the town. 

(Signed) Bruce TIamilton, Maior-Gcneral. 

November i, 1900. 

In his second letter the British officer, in reporting a 
scene which he witnessed in the execution of this policy 
of starvation, says that the tvomen and children who had 
been burnt out of house an'd home were allowed a week’s 
provisions. Me adds :— 

When the food was exhausted, the starving people had the bold* 
ness and impertinence to petition for help. This is the reply 

You were given a week’s supplies at the end of which 
time you were informed that you would have to find your 
own ftxid. Your men are still fighting, and if the women 
and children want food, they had better get it from the 
Boers, or make their relations surrender. You will not be 
given food of aiy sort by us. 

Then he adds :— 

As they are in a district occupied by our troops and have no 
communication with theiiwnen, who, when they are alive, are in 
many cases hundreds of miles off, beyond I.ydenburg or Rusten- 
bnrg, it is not easy to understand how they are either to get 
supplies or induce them to surrender. 

In his third letter he says that Lord Kitchener has 
reduced the sufficient food to one meal. His words are :— 

The orders arc that all cattle and sheep are to be driven off 
and all com and provisions which cannot be removed are to be 
burnt. Pigs and fowls are the portion of the soldiers, and 
sufficient for only one meal is to be left in each house. This 
applies not only to those who have broken the oath, but to all 
the inhabitants; not only to those who are fighting against us, 
but those who have been living peaceably on their farms, and 
have received passes from Lord Roberts promising protection for 
themselves and their properties. 

These statements are precise and detailed. I enclose 
copies of all the letters of “ a British Officer ” as yet to 
hand, in the hope that a searching investigation may 
bring the truth to light and enable you and the public at 
home to know of the deeds of darkness that are being 
perpetrated in our name in South Africa.—I have the 
honour to be, your obedient servant, 

(Officer’s letters (three) enclosed.) 

' Prince’s Chambers, Pall Mall, S.W., 
January 23rd, 1901. 

Dear Sir,—I am dc.sired by Lord Roberts to acknow¬ 
ledge your letter of the i8th of January, forwarding a 
further communication from the British officer whose 
letters you have published, and to express his regret that 
he cannot continue a discussion as to the statements made 
by your anonymous correspondent.—Believe me, yours 
faithfully, (Signed) H. V. COWARD, Lt.-Col. 

W. T. Stead, Esq,, ffor Pte. Sec.). 

Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

this it is only necessary to add the following extracts 
’wm a letter written from B^ast by Lieutenant Morrison, 
an officer with the Canadian Artill^, describing a march 
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of a destroying army through the country north of Belfast. 
These extracts were published b>i the Ottawa corre¬ 
spondent of the New York Sun :— 

“During the trek,” he writes, “our progress was like the 
old-time forays in the highlands of Scotland two centuries ago. 
We moved on from valley to valley lifting cattle and sheep, 
burning, looting, and turnidg out the women and children to'sit 
and weep in despair beside the ruins of their once beautiful 
farmsteads. 

“ It was the first touch of Kitchener’s iron hand—a terrible 
thing to witness. 

“ We burned a track aboht six miles wide through these fertile 
valleys. The column left a trail of fire and smoke behind it 
that could be seen at Belfast.” 

Describing the sack of Dullstroom, a flourishing town, the 
letter continues : 

“ Nolxxly who was there will ever forget tliat day’s work. 
About seven o’clock in the morning our fo^ seized the town 
after a little fight. The Boers went into tli^surrounding hills, 
and there was nobody in the town except women and diildren. 

“It was a very pretty place, nestling in a v.alley. Tho, 
houses had lovely flower gardens and the roses were in bloom. 

“ The Boers drove in our outposts on the flank, and began 
■sniping the guns, and amid the row of the caimonadc and the 
crackle of rifle fire the sacking of the place began. 

“ First there was an ominous bluish haze over the town, and 
then the smoke rolled up in volumes that could be seen for fifty 
miles away. The Boers on the hills seemed paralysed by the 
sight, and stopped shooting. 

“ The town was very quiet, save for the roaring and crackle 
of the flames. On the steps of the church a group of women and 
children were huddled. The women’s faces were very wtUte* 
but some of them had spots of red on either cheek and their eyes 
were blazing. 

“ The troops were systematically looking the place over, and 
as they got quite through w’ith each house they burned it. 

“ As 1 stood looking a woman turned to me and pathetically 
exclaimed ; ‘ Oh, how can you be s* cruel ? ’ I sympathised 
with her, and explained that it was an order and had to be obeyed. 

“But all the same it was an intensely sad sight to see the 
little homes burning and the rose bushes withering up in the 
pretty gardens, and the pathetic groups of homeless and dis¬ 
tress^ women and little children weeping in abject misery and 
despair among the smoking ruins as wc rode away.” 

The Daily Express published an article asserting that 
the “ British Officer ” referred to in my letter to Lord 
Roberts was an officer in the Salvation Army. This was 
a lie. I contradicted it at once, as also did Mr. W. 
Bramwell Booth. To this day not one word of apology 
or regret for the dissemination of this slanderous false¬ 
hood has appeared in the Daily Express. The “ British 
Officer ” holds the Queen’s commission, and is now in 
command of British troops at the seat of war. 

An Ugly. Story from St. Helena. 

Mr. Amos Wells in an interesting paper in the 
American Review of Reviews for February on the 
Christian Endeavour movement says :— 

In the South African War Christian F.ndeavour was “in 
evidence,” both on sea and on land, and in both of the con¬ 
tending armies. A most useful society was formed among the- 
Boer prisoners on the island of St. Helena. When this Society 
was holding consecration service cme evening, in the midst of 
the singing the earnest young leader stcjiped b.nckward aod 
thoughuessly stood outside the wire which served as a “dead 
^e.” The sentry on guard called to him, but, he did i\pt hear 
because of the sitting, and was instantly shot dead. Docs any 
man wonder that Christian Endeavourers, the world over, are 
opposed to war, and that thousands of names of Christian 
^deavour voters in America, with subsidiary lists from not a 
few lands besides, 'were joined to a Christian Endeavour 
prayer ibr international arbitration that was presented ta 
Congress by simator Hoar t ft 
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« OUR LATE BELOVp QUEEN. 

Mrs. Crawford contributes' to the Contemporary 
Review for February a brief but charming article about 
the Queen. It is a combination of gloomy foreboding 
and interesting gossip. ^ 

THE QUEEN’S LUCK. 

Mrs. Crawford fears that the death of the Queen bodes 
ill for our Empire abroad. She says :— 

To the dark, half-savage races under the British Crown the 
Queen was a “t<|i^m,” a superhuman being. They imagined 
her an essential part of the British system. To most of her 
Asiatic subjects she was Queen of Kings, The Mahometans 
thought her in a special degree favoured by God and pre¬ 
destined to wide authority and the brightest fortune. Lord 
Cromer three years ago remarked that belief in the Queen’s 
luck greatly facilitated his task in Egypt. Mr. Clinton 
Dawkins^ the late Financial Secretary of Egypt, has told me 
that all •over the East people said : “ The Queen is visibly the 
favourite of God ; .Since this is so, why struggle against Him! ” 
The idea that Allah was with her struck Meheraet Ali as early 
as 1840. It prompted him to accept the terms Sir Charles 
Napier ofiferefl. We may now apprehend a crisis in Asiatic 
affairs, and in all those countries where the Queen was regarded 
as a sort of “ totem.” 

The gossip of the article is less lugubrious reading 
than the passage^ in which Mrs. Crawford tells us how 
sinister to her was the Diamond Jubilee. 

THE QUEEN AT NICE. 

Here are some extracts :— 

Nice is the resort of the gilded class of all countries. It is a 
'place where fine feathers are thought to make fine birds. But 
the Queen stood above and outside the M'orld of fashion there. 
The Tittle, stout old lady in her donkey-chair compelled universal 
respect. Before she lost the use of her Unite 1 saw her walking 
on a country road near Cannes. Some English ladies came up. 
They had a taste for fine appearances. One of them averted her 
^es from the Queen as Her Majesty raised her skirl to step 
over a puddle. She could not bear to see the inelegant easy 
shoes of her Sovereign, the unfashionably cut gown and mantle, 
^nd a hat with a mushroom brim, intended to serve merely as a 
aunsbade. 

THE QUEEN AT NETLEY. 

Notwithstanding the Queen’s propensity to mourn the dead in 
aolitary grief, she felt she ought to be up and comforting the 
wounded. Those about her feared it might be too much for 
nerves that had been a good deal shaken. But go she would. 
She owed it to her soldiers to say kind words to them and 
herself to give them tokens of the sympathy and admiration she 
felt for men who had bravely fought for her and her Empire. 
Her sweet kindness prompted her to bring baskets of little 
nosegays, culled in the gardens of Osborne. Each man had his 
pretty, fragrant posy. “ Be sure,” said the Queen to her gar¬ 
dener, “that you gather flowers that have not more than come 
out, and buds that are advanced. They will last some days. 
Also gather a sprig of some nicely-scented tiling for each. A 
fragrant buncli oj" flowers must be so grateful to a poor wounded 
man in a hospital.” I have these words from the sister of 
one of the Queen's ladies, who heard her utter them. 

THE QUEEN AND THE WAR. 

The same lady told itne "how it was the Queen’s own idea, 
wli^ she beard Lord* Roberta had lost hk son, to send for Lady 
Roberts and»i. hand her the decoration intei^ed for him. She 


subsequently said: “ What grieves me most is tiiat I cannot 
possitey do more. It would be so gratifying to me to be able 
to do more to sooth their grief.” The same informant said to 
me last November: “Nobody could have believed the Queyen 
able to make such efforts, and such sustained efforts. _ Were it 
not for her crippled state one might think the war, in rousing 
her, had cured her infirmities. She seems to have taken out a 
new lease of life. Her moral courage is amazing. We all 
shrink from opening letters and telegrams when we fear bad 
news. Every War Office telegram is brought at once to the 
Queen, and by her orders a secretary opens it and reads. The 
Queen often weeps and sobs in listening; but she listens to the 
end and docs not miss one word.” 

HEK VISIT TO IRELAND. 

Another instance of her courage was given in conquering her 
fear of being shot in Ireland. It was entirely her own idea to 
go there. .She unexpectedly expressed it one morning at the 
breakfa.st t<able. The Princess Beatrice tried to dissuade her. 
All preparations had been made for a tnp to the Riviera, and 
she needed sunshine. Home Office and Dublin Castle reports 
were alarming. But the Queen thought it a sacred duty to go 
to Ireland, as “ the grateful admirer of the Irish who had so 
bravely fought and fallen in South Africa.” The conquest of 
her fear must have helped to exhaust her nervous force. 

HOW THE WAR KILLED HER. 

The Queen all her life showed moral courage in wishing to 
know the truth, whatever it miglit bf. I am informed that 
after the breakdown of health began at B.dmoral depressing 
and harrowing news was kept back or “ toned down.” She 
suspected that she was not kept thoroughly informed, and 
chafed. She required, she said, to be informed of everything. 
But, all but blind and crippled, she could not enforce utter 
obedience. She finally took the strong course of sending for 
Lord Roberts to hear from his lips the whole truth about the 
war. But she was very low when he came. A previous 
meeting with the Duchess of Coburg, who was fresh from 
Germany, with her mind full of sad family affairs, had depressed 
the Queen. Lord Roberts may, perhaps, have recoiled from a 
full revelation. But whether he did or not, what, he said was 
more than the aged Sovereign could bear. 

In the Fortnightly Review the death of the Queen is 
touched upon in the following dignified sonnet:— 

DEATH. 

[//«' Majesty, the Queen of England, died on Tuesday, 
January zznd, 1901, at 6.30/.»».] 

Grief, and the ache of things that pass and fade. 

The stately pomp, the mil, the o^n grave. 

These and the solemn tnoughts which cannot save 
Our eyes from tears, nor make us less afraid 
Of that dread mystery which God has made :— 

How many thousand thousand men who wave 
Speechless farewells, with hearts forlornly brave, 

Know well the mockery of Death's parade T 

This cannot help us to transgress the bounds. 

Nor give us wings to overpass the sleep 
Ramparts of Heaven which God’s angels keep : 

Wide is the “ great gulf fixed ” : for us, the mounds 
Of fresh-turned earth ; above, sweet peace surrounds 
The painless patience of eternal sleep. 

Sir Theodore Martin contributes to the Nineiet 
Century a sonnet entitled “Victoria the Good,” 
which we quote the last six lines 
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She hafti gone hence, to meet the great, the good. 

The lovM ones, yearn’d for through long toilsome years, 

To share with them the blest beatitude. 

Where Qure is not, nor strife, nor wasting fears. 

Nor cureless ills, nor wrongs to be withstood ; 

Shall thought of this not dry our blinding tears ? 

The WMstminster Gazette of January 28th published 
the following verses from the pen of Mrs. Anstruthcr. 
They are brought within the scope of the Review of 
Reviews by being quoted in the National Review for 
February :— 

. God rest our gracious Queen ,* 

Peace to our noble Queen ! 

God rest the»Queen. 

Honour Her glorious. 

Faithful, laborious; 

Long She reigned o’er us r 
God rest the Queen, 

Thy choicest gifts She wore, 

^ Increasing evermore, 

Throu^ Her great reign. 

Well ^e obeyed Thy laws, 

Made “niine Her dearest cause j 
- . bing we with thankful voice : 

God rest the Queen. 

Lord God, above the skies. 

We pray with tearful eyes : 

• “ Bless Thou Her Land. 

Hea} Thou the Nation’s woe^; 

Grant peace with all our foes. 

Peace—as to Thee She goes, 

God rmt the (,)ueen. 


SCHEMES OF ARMY REFORM. 

There are two articles on Army Reform in the National 
Review. The first is by Major Count Gleichen, the second 
by Captain Caimes. Both are excellent authorities, and 
each has a somewhat startling proposal to make. 

Conscription. 

Count Gleichen’s article is entitled the “ Bedrock of 
Army Refomi,” and his first proposition is that it is less 
the War Onice than the British people who arc responsible 
for the inefficiency of our defences. The people will not 
supply the soldiers nor the money, and the War Office is 
the servant of the people. As a consequence we have 
only 2i- soldiers per thousand of the population, whereas 
Russia has 27, Germany 61 and France 1 13. What we 
want is firstly, a regular army of 350,000 white men, 
distributed as follows ; 

Foreign Garrisons (including India) as in normal 


times.123,000 

Reinforcement for ditto India. 77,000 

,, South Africa... ... 20,000 

„ other Garrisons ... 30,000 

Three Divisions for immediate action ..., 40,000 

Reinforcements for ditto, &c. 60,000 


350,000 

According to this estimate we only require 20,000 men 
to rei^orce the normal garrison of South Africa. This 
is optimistic. But in addition we must have a home 
defeiice force, of 500,000. That is to say, we cannot 
do with less than 850,000 men. 

HOW TO GET THE MEN. 

M^here are only two ways of getting the men ; either by 
H^casing th«r pay and privileges, or by introducing 
^Pne form of obligatory service. But the cost of getting 
the best type of men would be enormous. So we must 


put the Militia Ballot Act into forcf, or “ force everyone 
to become a volunteer.” This, however, would only be 
for service at home. We would still require 254POO extra 
recruits yearly for foreign service. Now France takes 
yearly from her adult population 230,000 men. In this 
country 280,000 men yearly attain the age of twenty. 
20,000 of them must be taken compulsorily. • It would be 
“ a mere pinprick.” 

HOW TO INVADE THE CONTINENT. 

Count Gleichen’s proposal has, of course, been made in 
various forms before. Captain Cairnes’.s is, however, 
much more startling. He writes nominally on “ The 
Duties of the Army and Navy,” but it is the Army which 
his article chiefly afl'cets. His point is that though we 
may prevent invasion by means of our navy, we can 
never bring a great Continental PowerAo sue for peace 
by means of naval operations. We cannot destroy their 
trade, for they have all land frontiers, and neutral ships 
carrj’ing goods from neutral ports cannot be interfered 
with. In a war with Germany there is nothing to prevent 
the Germans sending their goods all over the world through 
French and Russian ports. On the other hand, even with 
a superior fleet, our trade would be endangered. The Conti¬ 
nental Power could stand the strain longer than we could. 
Therefore, we must have some means, other than naval, 
to bring the war to an end. In other words, we must be 
able to invade with success any Continental Power. But 
this. Captain Cairnes says, does not mean that we want 
millions of men. He docs not believe in enormous 
armies. A small army trained to the highest degree of 
efficiency would be able to encounter the great conscript 
armies of the Continent:— 

There is a limit—and not a Large one—to the number of 
troops which can be successfully conVrollcd by any one man ; 
personally, T should pl.ace that limit at rather less than 
two hundred thousand men, and 1 believe that there are very 
few living soldiers who could control one army so strong. 
But France, for in.stance, could e.asily place in the field 
three armies of two hundred thousand men. That is true, but 
that is no reason why a thoroughly trained and mobile force, 
equal in strength to the weakest of these armies, should not 
successfully encounter all three. My contention is that in the 
seven or eight years for which we keen our soldier with the 
Colours we ought to be able, if w'e go about it in the right way, 
to make him more formidable an antagonist than three or four 
soldiers of two or throe years’ service trained on the Continental 
model. I firmly believe that against an army such as Britaiiv 
ought to be able to put into the field, the very numbers of a 
Continental army would lead to its destruction. 

Captain Caimes is a high authority, but though it is 
quite easy to believe that a small but efficient army 
would defeat three large armies in succession, it is 
difficult to imagine it marching to the enemy’s capital, 
and keeping its communications open in the face of 
millions, for a long enough time to dictate peace. 

Want of Men. 

In the Fortnightly Review for February Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pennington writes on “Army Reform froiri a 
Battalion Point of View.” Want of men in the battalion, 
he thinks, is the chief vice of our military system. A 
battalion of infantry at peace strength consists on paper 
of some 857 officers and men, but some *200 men must 
sometimes be deducted for the item, “ wanting to complete 
establishment,” while loo to 150 more must be deducted 
for men engaged in garrison and regimental employ, and 
there are other deductions still made for recruits at 
recruits’ drill, and drafts sent out to feed foreign battalions. 
As a consequence, officers in time of peaof never see 
their commands, and want of men upsets all systms of 
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training. The homcc battalions are normally in the con¬ 
dition of skeletons :— 

Want QlJ men affects the training of recruits in the same 
manner as it does that of the young officers. Recruits join their 
battalion from the de^t in a com(>aratively raw state, and are 
‘f)laced in the hands of instructors wRose own attainments leave 
much to be desired, and these, in contravention of the regulations, 
must, from force of circunastances, be constantly changed. The 
recruits arc usuilly passed into the ranks as trained soldiers long 
before they are thoroughly grounded in their work, for the sole 
reason that the depleted condition of'the battalion requires their 
services as duty men to perform the necessary routine duties of 
guards and the like. ()nce Icist amongst the trained soldiers any 
sattempt to systematically continue their education is impossible ; 
dhe roost intelligent are tiikcn as clerks or otherwise find their 
•way mto the limbo of “ Regimental and Garrison employ,” the 
^remainder pick up (heir duties as best they can. 

To fill Up the depleted battalions.thc reserves are called 
(Upon in time of war ;— 

If the reserve consists of 8o,OX> men, its actual value for the 
legitimate purposes for which it is intended is reduced to 50,000 
if the active army is 30,000 men below its peace strength. It 
must also be kept in mind that the proportion of reserve men 
•which unduly weak battalions take in on mobilisation for w-ar is 
far too large to be readily assimilated ; thus a battalion which 
can only muster 400 cffix:tives for war out of an imaginary 857, 
absorirs on mobilisation 600 men, and when it is considered that 
the military training of the reservists must be revived and added 
to, and that the skeleton battalion which has to effect this has 
not been able, owing to depletion, to keep its own training up 
to more than an indifferent standard, it must be evident that the 
corps .So formed cannot be rendered efficient in a reasonable 
time. 

THE ONLY REMEDY. 

The only remedy for this is to put our hands in our 
pockets and pay, pay, pay :— 

1. Pay the cost of keeping battalions up to peace strength. 

2. Pay the cost of the performance of some 90 per cent, of 
4:he serai-civil duties of the army by civilians, pensioners, and 
.reservists, and release the men who are now performing these, 
but who enlisted for soldiers, for their proper trade. 

3. Pay the cost of classing all recruits as supernumerary to the 
establishment until they are passed as trained men. 

4. Pay the cost of increasing the peace establishment of 
battalions by the average number sent out each year as drafts 
to ffie foreign battalions. 

The whole mieslion is one of finance. Until it is dealt with 
: satisfactorily cm'.:iency need not be expected. 

There arc two other articles in the Fortniffhffy on the 
subject of the Army. Lieut.-Colonel Eusiacc Balfour 
bandies Mr. Wells very severely for his criticism on 
military cycling. His article is, however, not a con- 
ittmetive one, and therefore need not be noticed at length. 
The other article is by Colonel Stopford on “ The 
■Use and Limitations of the Army League.” An Army 
League, Colonel Stopford says, should not attempt to 
criticise military affairs in detail, but should confine 
itself to the task of bringing influence to bear on the 
electors. 

The Cost of Our Armv. 

Major Arthur Griffiths, writing in the Fortnightly on 

Great Armies and their Cost,” tells us that our Ariny is 
not a costly one, considering the conditions under which 
it is raised, an^ adds that it will be much more costly in 
the future. The British Army costs per man, as 
gainst j^4o per man in France, ^£42 m Germany, and 
, 4|PS in Russia. Accordinpr to Major Griffiths, however, 
should add onr auxiliary forces to the total of our 
^ecrive pedce army, and by doing this, he reduces the 
Roba* P®*" justifies this method of 

'^tion by claiming that our auxiliary forces are for 


practical purposes a part of our standing army, aS diey 
can be mobilised in a few weeks ; but surely if this is so, 
he ought to add the cost of maintaining them when 
mobilised. 

Regulars Required. 

Colonel Lonsdale Hale contributes to the February 
Nineteenth Century an article on “ Shdm versus Real 
Home Defence,” in which he deals very severely with 
Mr. Conan Doyle for his heretical doctrine as to the 
possibility of defending this country with imitation Boers. 

Colonel Hale is not an extremist “ professional soldier,” 
and though he thinks that Dr. Doyle’s plan is by itself 
absurd, he approves of the underlying idea of civilian 
defence. But he does not believe for a moment that a 
purely civilian mob, no matter how well armed, would be 
able to resist an invader. The auxiliary riflemen would 
do excellently, but they must be only auxiliary, and act 
in combination with a regular force, and what is more 
important, they must be organised bodies as well as good 
shots. The Volunteer force must be the nucleus, and 
all other defensive bodies must be grafted upon it. 

LONDON NOT ENGLAND. 

Colonel Hale does not believe in the “Raid ou 
London” theory. He points out that there are a la.rgc 
number of places, owing to our extended coast line, 
where invaders might land, and a successful raid on 
London would npt induce our people to submit terms. 
Until Woolwich, Newcastle, and Birningham, and our 
dockyards were in the hands of the enemy, the nation 
could continue the fight. 

LINING THE DITCHES. 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s theory that a stationarj- army lining 
the hedgerows would resist an invader is absurd, because 
the invader would select his own point of attack, 
and this would require manoeuvring, which a civilian mob 
of riflemen could not carry out. A regular army would be 
req^uired, and the Militia should be kept to its proper use, 
which is to supply the numerical deficiency of the regulars. 

•What we 'want, first of all, is ; “a ballot-raised, well- 
trained, well-disciplined, well-officered, and well-staffed 
Militia.” ; 

THE BOER WAR NO LESSON. 

Colonel Hale says that the position of this country is 
so different from that of South Africa that the Boer War 
is no lesson at all. The chief characteristics of this 
country, its high cultivation, close population, and 
developed communications, are entirely absent in South 
Africa : — 

We have no outpost positions, no real advanced positions, as 
had the Boers, for instance, or the French in the Vosges or on 
the Moselle. Great Britain is one huge position. 

Discipline is wanted far more for marching than for 
shooting, and rapid movements and manoeuvres would be 
the characteristic of a war in this country. Undisciplined 
riflemen would be entirely useless for the vigorous and 
offensive operations which would be required to defend 
Great Britain. 

Discipline the Desideratum. 

“ Army Reform ” is also treated in the Monthly Review 
for February. The writer of the article is Colonel F. N. 
Maude, whose views I have already quoted in the 
Review of Reviews more than once. Colonel Maude 
does not believe in the new warfare, and he does not 
hesitate to state that the principles of tactics never hs^« 
changed and nevar will change. Nor does he believi^i 
the armed civilian doctrine. What we want is discipliW!; 
and this is to be secured by making the junior officers 
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respon^bte to their seniors for the efficiency of the men 
under t^r command. This principle is admitted in the 
Army B^pfulations, but it is carried out in practice only 
an the artillery :— 

Thte oonceWon of responsibility will automatically eradicate 
the needless extravagance so much complained of in tlte Press. 
Two-thirda of .our officers only spend money in order to kill 
aime, but. release them from their compulsory idleness by giving 
ahem the right to occupy themselves with their men and horses, 
.and they will throw the energy into their profession which they 
.now devote to their amusements. 

The Five Essentials. 

The reform of the Army is also treated in the Quarterly 
Review. The reviewer ,lays down the following require¬ 
ments as necessitated by our condition :— 

1. To maintain in full cfiiciency and in complete readiness for 
-war the normal garrisons of India, of the colonial stations 
-serving as secondary bases for the Navy, and of Egypt. 

2. Toprovide at home a considerable field force, fully organ¬ 
ised, stafiM, and equipped, and ready for immediate embarkation 
to reinforce India, or any portion of the Empire, or to serve for 
the purpose of a small war. 

3. To provide a •large field force at home completely organ¬ 
ised and equipped and capable of being mobilised in a week for 
service abroad in the event of a great war. 

4. To maintain the machinery for supplying the wastage of 
war in the forces included under (i), (3), and (3). 

5. To create a territorial army organised and equipped for 
.homS aefence, capable of maintaining public confidence if the 

of the regular forcts arc serving abroad, and able in part to 
reinforce the army abroad if the circumstances are such that 
what is called “home defence” becomes a minor consideration. 

REVItflb THE MILITIA BALLOT. 

In dealing with these requirements, the reviewer, 
however, puts our permanent Indian and Colonial 
■^garrisons at 114,000, omitting provision for the immense 
force which will have to be kept in South Africa. He 
recommends that the Army Corps organisation should 
be abolished as imsuitcd to small armies like ours. The 
division should be our highest unit. Under his second 
heading he says that three divisions (31,500 men), with 
'two cavalry brigades, should be always ready. The 
home l|eld force should number 102,000 men. The 
Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers should he indepen¬ 
dently organised, and the Militia ballot revived :— 

The Swiss system, applied to this country, would provide 
3,000,000 of trained and organised men ; but 200,000 men 
would be an ample force. The Swiss army in 1898 cost 
barely j^i,ooo,ooo. . . . Our own Volunteers alone, with 
this year’s emergency vote, will cost the nation a million and a 
•quarter, together with considerable private expense. 

The Militia must no longer be regarded as a feeder to 
the Army. The Volunteers should be a paid force with 
.a high standard of efficiency, while the Yeomanry should 
provide a mounted force for the home field army. 

Hints from the “ United Service.” 

There is much in the United Service Magazine for 
February which will interest the “mere layman.” Major 
J. M. Macartney pleads for the making of Alderney into 
a subsidiary naval base in view of possible com|dications 
with France. “ Army Reform, absent-minded or 
thorough,” is the alternative urged by Capt. Stewart 
Murray. He suggests the possibility of France, Russia 
and Germany combining against us, and securing com- 
n^d of the Chadnel. What, he asks, is to hinder them, 
the shipping rea^ to hand in nortbera ports, from 
tSiogiog across fbe Channel 400,000 trained soldiers? 

meet tbem, he implies, we shall require 800,000 
trained soldids. Mr. G. J, Lamer, in view of communi- 
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cations being cut, say between London and Br%hton, 
presses for the training of homing pigeons, which would 
cover the distance in one or two hours. In the event td 
war, France has 100,000 birds ready for ukB, EnS^and. 
the writer feels, is much behind the Continent. Cutting 
wires would be one of the first things done by foreign 
spies in case of war ; and pigeons would, then be ihvs^- 
able. Major Nicholson comments on the epoch in the 
history of the Army formed by the instruction just 
issued for the abohtion of the show movements of 
the bayonet, manuar and firing exercises on battalion 
parade. “ Infantryman ” pleads for the retention of the 
bayonet, because of its moral effect. Lieut.-Colon^ 
Maude recalls a curious incident in the decisive day at 
Waterloo. According to the Prussian testimony cited, 
three Prussian brigades stood watching the British under 
French assault for three hours—^fromA to 4 p.m.—without 
advancing to their aid. « 


WHAT CHINA NEEDS. 

Sir Robert Hart answers “Justice.” 

In his past articles on the subject of the Chinese crisis 
Sir Robert Hart showed pretty plainly that he by no 
means regarded the Chinese as altogether in the wrong. 
Those articles were, however, so largely taken up with 
immediate considerations that the broader aspects of the 
Chinese questions could not be dealt with at length. 
Now, however, that he is freed from the pressure of 
immediate questions, Sir Robert is more at leisure to 
deal with the general question as to who is responsible 
for the Chinese difficulties and what ought to be done to 
remove them. This month brings two articles from his 
pen, both very much to the same effect, though ostensibly 
dealing with difi'erent questionS. One of these is entitled 
“ China and Non-China,” and is contained in the 
Fortnightly for February ; the other is to be found in the 
January North American Review, and is entitled “ Cluna 
and her Foreign Trade.” 

the boxers learning to fight. 

First of all Sir Robert repeats that the belief that the 
Boxer trouble has been cured by the slaughterings of the 
Allies is absurd. He says :— 

While Peking and the vicinity'still harbour countless Boxers 
who are now quietly working for or selling things to the foreign 
garrison of this captured capital, and who, studying Ue 
victorious warriors, their posts, and their ways, are ready to don 
their scarlet sashes and take the field again should chance give 
an opening, or an order from above sanction the experiment, the 
non-Boxer crowd are said to have not the slighest idea why the 
Powers sent their troops here and in such numbers, but regard 
them os a band of brigands who kill, burn, ravish, and loot, and 
who will one of these days disappear, as brigands have dis* 
appeared before, and leave the Chinese to themselves again. 

This being so, it is obvious that some other policy must 
be adopted. But before that can be done we must first Imd 
but what are the underlying causes of the anti-foreign 
agitation. According to Sir Robert Hall they aU come 
under the explanation of “ the anoinalqus position; of 
foreigners in China.” Extra-territoriality is the evil, and 
it is the exceptional position of foreigners which paralyses 
Chinese administration, and at the same time prevents 
foreigners obtaining free access to China and fair treat-* 
ment from the Chinese. Extra-territoriality Was the 
central idea of all European treaties with China 
This is the anomaly at the root of all the miscihief t the fbridgn 
merchant is in a privileged position and is -withdrawn froA 
Chinese jurisdiction—the missionary is similariy beyond llpe 
reach of Chinese law, and his presence admits of various abases 
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tprinrag up—the forden official has un4er treaties to take action 
of a Kind unknown elsewhere—and the outcome of all these 
anomalies is a feeline of humiliation, a sense of injustice, and 
a soreness that nevertheless could still be healed were the right 
remedy applied. 

, THE CHINESE WANT JUSTICE. 

Without extra-territoriality the anti-foreign feeling 
which it was devised to provide against would never have 
existed. The Chinese themselves have more respect for 
justice than any other nation :— 

They are well-behaved, law-abiding, intelligent, economical, 
and industrious; they can learn anything and do anything: they 
are punctiliously polite, they worship talent, and they believe in 
right so firmly ^t they scorn to think it requires to be supported 
or enforced by might; they delight in literature, and everywhere 
they have their literary clubs and coteries for hearing and dis¬ 
cussing each other’s cjsays and verses; they possess and practise 
an admirable system of ethics, and they are generous, charitable, 
and fond of rood works ; they never forget a favour ; they make 
rich return for any kindness, and though they know money will 
buy service, a man must be more than wealthy to win public 
esteem and respect; they are practical, teachable, and wonder¬ 
fully gifted with common sense ; they are excellent artisans, 
reliable workmen, and of a good faith that everyone acknow¬ 
ledges and admires in their commercial dealings. 

ABOLISH PRIVILEGES. 

To abolish extra-territoriality is the only way to bring 
these Chinese virtues to bear on their relations with 
foreigners. If this were done :— 

Trade would be freely permitted evciywherc and the invest¬ 
ment of capital and development of internal resources meet with 
no unnecessary obstacle : the Government has already admitted 
in principle that natives may own steamers on coast and river, 
may establish telegraphic communication, may build railways, 
may open mines, may start manufacturing industries, and the 
foreigner has only to accept the same position to enjoy to their 
fullest extent the same privileges,—besides ensuring the removal 
of what makes such enterprises unprofitable. 

Sir Robert Hart says that subjection to Chinese juris¬ 
diction would make foreigners more careful to avoid 
offending Chinese laws and prejudices, and he thinks that 
Chinese officials would be instructed to deal properly 
with foreigners. But such a reform must be founded on 
mutual trust 

Nor rfiould the effect of such a concession be spoiled by 
reservatiops and restrictions beyond perhaps a stipulation for 
evidence to be taken on oath and some right of appeal, for the 
country, so to speak, would be on its honour and the whole 
force of Chinese thought and teaching would then be enlisted in 
the foreigner's favour through its maxim regarding tenderly 
treating the stranger from afar. 

It is certain that even under the most unjustly admin¬ 
istered Chinese laws there would be less sacrifice of 
European life than under the present alternation of 
security and massacre. 

THE CHINESE VIEW. 

Sir Robert Hart devotes some space to putting the 
problem from the Chinese point of view. The essencejof 
the Chinaman’s defence, he says, is, “ We did not invite 
you foreigners here; you crossed the seas of your own 
accord, and forced yourselves upon us.” The methods 
of the missionaries, and the constant vilification of every- 
^thing Chinese in file European Press, are alone sufficient 
to account for anti-foreign outbreaks. 

t* Chinese Trade. 

Jn. his article or "Chiiwse Trade” in the January 
NorOi American Sir'Robert points out that the 

first thing to be rememb«i!d is that the Chinese are 
cssentjatty a self-supporting nation, and it is this fact, 


not official restrictions, whidi accounts for the slowgrewtfr, 
of trade. The Chinese have the best food, the best drink, 
and the best clothing in the world ; they have a wonder¬ 
ful system of internal trade, and they want nothing* 
from abroad. The only result of forcing them to trader 
at the cannon’s mouth will be to make them equip them¬ 
selves with the machinery of Western civilisation, after 
which, the first thing th^ will dc^ will be to wrest all' 
trade from the European interlopes. But the essence of 
this article, as of that in the Fortnightly^ is a protest 
against the extra-territorial system. 

“If”-. 

“ Some of the conclusions which may be drawn from 
the siege of the foreign legations ta Peking ” are presented 
in Cornhill by Rev, Roland Allen, of the Church of 
England Mission, Peking. He draws a terrible picture 
of Peking as it has been, “ despoiled, ruined, depopulated,”' 
and forecasts a more terrible time in spring, when the warm 
weather will turn the unremoved garbage and corpses, 
into an atmosphere of death. He maintains that the 
true yellow peril is not the Chinese alone, nor the Chinese 
allied with the Japanese, but the Chinhise led by Russia. . 
He argues that the crisis has shown unexpected strength 
in the Chinese Government, due to the attachment felt 
towards it by the people. Against the whole nation 
victorious invasion is futile. The influence of Chri.stianity, 
underrated though it be by the politicians, is the only- 
power which has shown itself able to eradicate the virus 
of hatred of the foreign devil from the Chinese heart. 
The writer concludes with this hypothetical proposition :— 

If, as the result of the present trouble, people in England and 
elsewhere would begin to take a sincere and thoughtful interest 
in the great problem before us ; if they would discourage the 
wild and dangerous projects of visionaries and free lances; if^ 
instead of trying to force upon the Chinese all the contradictory 
and conflicting systems of Western cicnominationalism, and 
the arbitrary dictates of autocratic church governments, they 
would try to learn how best to graft the fundamental 
jirinciplcs of the Christian religion upon the sound stock oC 
Confucian morality ; if they would diligently seek to uproot 
the vicious scmi-iiolitical interference with Chinese govern¬ 
ment, central and provincial; if they would insist that foreign, 
influence should net’er be used to bend the course of ijustice in 
the courts, in a few years the efforts of Christian missions- 
would appear in a changed attitude towards foreigners on the 
part of the people; and wliat the people decree is the main 
concern. As it is, the missionaries represent to the Chinese the 
only practical illustration of the doctrines of benevolence and 
sincerity which they are taught to. believe are the guiding 
principles of Christian nations. Under happier auspices the 
self-denial of these agents of the Churches, brought home to 
every province and shire of the great Empire by the visible proof 
of hospitals and other countless works of charity and mercyr 
would effect strange things, and might even, if time were allowed, 
work that miracle which Sir Robert Hart and all other sane 
men under present circumstances regard as impossible. 


IN the February number of the Contemporary Revieae 
Mr. Ernest Newman has an interesting article on Berlioz; 
and in the Gentleman's Magazine for February Mr. A. 
E. Keeton has an interesting article on Rubinstein, “the 
king of pianists.” 

A Review which first made its appearance in America 
last year is the International Monthly, published aC 
Burlington, Vermont. Each number contains about five 
articles. The current (January)number gives two articles- 
of special interest to us—England at the Close of the 
Century, by Mr. Emil Reich, and Notes on the English. 
People, Mr. Bernard Bosanquet 
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FEEDINQ HOME RULE WITH FOLLY. 

Instead of Killing It with Kindness. 

Whoever “ An Old Whig of the School of Grattan ” 
may be, be certainly has the courage of his opinions. Most 
people nowadays, with the exception of a few Orange 
Intransigeants, believe in Mt. Horace Plunkett, or in 
Irish Local Government, or in Mr. T. W. Russell. A 
great many people believe in all three put together. The 
“ Old Whig ” is an exception, and he gives his reasons 
in nineteen pages of slashing invective in the Januaiy' 
number of the Fortnightly Re^/iew. Our Whig is equally 
dissatisfied'with the Government, w'ith Mr. Horace 
Plunkett, with Local Government, and with Mr. T. W. 
Russell. No Governmentf he begins by saying, had ever 
a better chance of settling the Irish question than the 
Tory Government which came into power in 1895. ^ut 
of the three questions which they had to settle—the 
financial grievances, the Catholic education question, 
and Local Government—they have made a muddle, with 
the, consequence that the Home Rule movement is 
stronger and more anti-English than it ever was. 

THE LOcAl government FAILURE. 

Firstly the Government, when framing their Local ' 
(government Bill, should have avoided the English 
democratic precedent, and given the landed interest a 
full and permanent representation. In consequence of 
their neglect to do this, the Nationalist democracy control 
nearly all Ireland :— 

'But in three of the four provinces these bodies, as a rule 
Catholics, and hostile to our power in Ireland, have already 
driven loyal Irishmen Ind women out of places they formerly 
held, and in many counties they have become petty nests of 
sedition, of disaffection, nay, of rebellious clamour, like the 
Assemblies of the Communes of Jacobin France. These mani¬ 
festations have led to lawless—nay, outrageous—conduct; in 
some instances they are necessarily productive of social evil ; but 
at least they convey a warning to be laid to heart—tliey show 
what Ireland would become if, in the words of Burke, these men 
“ were to ascend from parochial tyranny to federal anarchy," 
and what Ireland would be under a Home Rule Parliament. 

LAW AND DISORDER. 

The (Covernment has neglected to deal with the 
financial grievances. They have not settled the 
Catholic University question, and the demand for a 
Catholic University is the “ merest justice ”—Mr. Lecky’s 
policy in this matter is the true policy. But worst of all, 
they have permitted the existence of the United Irish 
League-=-which is in essence the same as the Land and 
National Leagues — conspiracies, according to Mr. 
Gladstone “ dogged with crime ” :— 

That the overt acts of this conspiracy are less frequent and 
less audacious than those of the Land or the National I^gues, 
is well known to be due to three causes : its leaders arc not fit 
to unloose Parnell’s shoe latchet; it is not yet subsidised by 
Fenians across the Atlantic ; it now expects to compass one of 
its ends, the utter annihilation of the Iri^ landlord, by means 
of a constitutional kind, not through a saturnalia of social 
disorder. It is not the less, however, hcMitile to order, property, 
and law, as the incendiary speeches of the men who direct it, 
and the conduct of its subordinate agencies, in many instances 
prove} and I have yet to learn that a (^vemment is not to put 
a con^iracy down until it has become intolerable and a grave 
peril to the State. 

“ BALPOURIAN AMELIORATION.” 

As fpr Mr. Plunkett’s tribute to Mr. Balfour’s policy, 
our Whig thinks that it only excites Mr. Balfour’s secret 
laughter:— 

Of one thing the Ministry may rest assured, its pcdicy in 
Ireland has only made the Nationalists bolder and more trucu¬ 


lent ; it has alienated from it all that is best in Iririt Conservative 
life. The result was seen at the £outh Dublin election, 
a notable and most significant event, not sufficiently understood 
in England—a striking exception was seen in Tdr Tima i 
whatever flatterers and waiters on fortune may say, me leaqing 
Unionists of Ireland, and with ample reason, have fiillen away 
as distinctly from the Government as the flower of the Liberals, 
did from Mr. Gladstone. , 

COMPUI-RORY PURCHASE. 

Voluntary land purchase the old Whig will not have at 
any price ; but compultory purchase is so absurd that it 
only excites his laughter. Mr. T. W. Russell is “ an, 
agrarian Uon Quixote on a Rosinantc that can hardly 
walk,” but the Ulster members who have gone in for 
compulsory purchase, knowing that it will never take 
place, and merely to keep their seats, deserve the severest, 
condemnation. The following is the jy/itcr’s reason for 
declaring it to be impossible ;— 

As nine-tenths of the peasants made in this way " pur¬ 
chasers” would l>e far under the Income Tax level, the Exche¬ 
quer would prolxibly lose from ,^200,000 to ;^3oo,ooo a year 
hut this loss would be a mere fleabite to what well might follow. 
Mr. Gladstone, in a speech addresied to Lord George Hamilton,, 
valued the Irish land at ;£'300,ooo,ooo ; it is probably even now- 
worth alxrmt ,^150,000,000. I pass Ijy Mr. T. W. Russell’s- 
estimate of 100,000,000 ; and as “Compulsory Purchase,’’ on 
acknowledged principles, would imply that a bonus should be 
given for expropriation against a sufferer’s will, the sum re¬ 
quired would be hardly less than ,^200,000,000. Itoes anyone 
imagine that the general taxpayer w'ill ever make himself 
responsible for a sum like this, equal to the ransom Germany 
extorted from France, in order to bribe. Irish tenants to become 
owners of their farms ? 

RUINING IRELAND. 

But compulsory purchase is not only impossible but 
also injudicious. The Irish tAiants who have already- 
purchased their land have since been occupied in ruining 
It. Compulsory purchase would throw Ireland back into 
the Ante-Famine times, and disorganise agriculture and 
stop all progress :— 

Irish tenants, who have become “ purchasers ’’ in this way, as 
a rule have cut down and sold every tree on their lands ; Ireland' 
is thus being stripped of her scanty woodlands—thousands of 
acres have already disappeared, a ruinous thing in a very wet 
climate; the first fruits of “Compulsory Purchase,” therefore, 
would be the disafforesting of three-fourths of the island. In. 
hundreds of instances, too, these “purchasers” have become 
impoverished, nay, bankrupt; their modes of farming are often 
slovenly and bad ; they have often sub-let and mortgaged their 
lands ; and this was precisely what was to be expoctetl. 

The true solution of the land question, concludes the 
writer, is only to be sought, as Burke and Stuart Mill 
pointi^ out, from the bettering of the relations of landlord 
and tenant. But how these relations are to be put on 3 
better basis he does not say. He maintains, however, 
that the Irish landlords must be compensated as a 
grossly injured body of men.” I am afraid tbeic 
“ gross injuries ” are likely to remain unexpiated. Cer¬ 
tainly no English Government is any more likely to take 
a decisive step to settle the Irish land question than it » 
to take one to end the South African War. Among our 
grandchildren both questions will probably supersede rile 
pyramids as symbols of eternity’. ^ 


The Conservative Review, a quarterly published at 
Wa^ington, D.C., has just completed its second year.* 
It is a serious review of current topics in literature, art, 
science, politics, etc., and its articles are well written, aiul 
generally very interesting. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION 

According tO the Duke of Argvle. 

The Marquis of Lome wrote fr^uently in the maga¬ 
zines, and^he keeps up the practice now that he has 
' succeeded to the Dukedom. His article in the North 
Anurican Revieiu upon the political situation in Great 
Britain is rathpr amusing. He is very well pleased that 
the Liberals arc out of office, chiefly because of their 
l^quetting with Home Rule, but under it all there lurks 
A note of dissatisfaction which m^jkes us sec that all is 
not exactly for the best even under Unionist administra- 
* tion. Incidentally it is interesting to note the Duke’s 
4>rotest against the claim that England knows how to 
colonise. It is not true, he says, for the English Govern¬ 
ment by its folly lost our greatest colonies in the United 
States ; it is the blended race which inhabits the British 
isles which knows, how to colonise—which raises the 
interesting speculation whether if the Irish and Scotch 
had not been created the British Empire would ever have 
existed. The Duke tells an anecdote of one of the most 
eminent of British politicians who served at the head of 
the Colonial Office. He does not name him more clearly, 
but he well remembers this eminent person asked with 
scorn, when Canada was pressing for some money. 
Why, what is Canada, not two millions of people ? ” 
This statesman remembered only the number of the 
population when he was at the Colonial Office, although 
at the time when he spoke it had grown from two millions 
to five millions. But although the British people have 
delivered the Empire from the danger threatening it from 
the indifference and ignorance of its statesmen and 
Colonial ministers, the Duke is very unhappy. He com¬ 
plains that each military expert at the War Office is 
carefully locked up in his own pigeon-hole, whence he is 
expected only to coo as thfe Secretary of State requires ;— 
The British public cannot know if it be in danger or not, 
except—and this is a large exceprion—except for the opinions of 
men of mark recorded in the press. This rs a good but slowly 
acting medicine, and the effect of press censure may come too 
late. Official reticence may prevent the press from knowing the 
truth. Editors cuinot always be investigating ammunition boxes. 

NOT “UNIONIST” ENOUGH.” 

I The moral of the whole matter is that wc want a really 
^ood scare to enable us to possess an effective army in 
the modern meaning of the word. He suggests that wc 
should tax those who desire a life of ease, and who, 
although physically fit, will not devote any time to physical 
training. The Duke is not pleased with the fact that the 
Unionist Administration, although it has been in office 
for five years has not interfered with the “ machinery of 
separation ”; in other words, the Irish have not been de¬ 
prived of the number of seats which they enjoy in excess 
of their numerical strength :— 

The conditions have totally changed, and yet the Nationalists 
are allowed to be “ cock of the dunghill ” at home, and to rule 
thirty British dunghills as well. Wnat patience on the part of 
the Unionists I Again, in the matter of social legislation, taxes 
on socceuion to propwty have been raised, so that men who 
paid jCSfOOO have now to jxijr from ,^40,000 to ,^45,000, and 
country gentlemen cannot live in their houses or give the same 
employment os before; and yet nothing of all this has been 
eepttded by the Unionist Cii^cellor m the Exchequer. On 
^tbe contrary, social legislation is all against capital, all in favour 
%f labour, whether that means a withdrawal of that capital on 
labour must exist or not. Only at general pensions to all 
amen and women at suiterfive dt>« the Uiuon Government 
heaffiftte. Trade flourisIM Revenue and Enfpire grow. But 
diere ate not enough white mdi to defend them on land 

qt^to man the sh^ hdltguard them hy s^a 

essett 


An Anti-Jingo’s Diagnosis. 

The Forum for January bt^ns with an article on the 
“ Liberal Party in England,” which is written by “ An 
English Liberal ” of the anti-jingo school. The article is 
not a very good one, except in its principles, but the 
writer nevertheless succeeds in hitting the salient facts of 
the situation very accurately. The present condition of 
the Liberals is due to the advantage which the War gives 
to the Government. Mr. G. W. E. Russell, the writer 
recalls, predicted five years ago that a war would be 
created by the Government in order to give them this 
advantage. Mr. Russell said :— 

It is always difficult for an Opposition to oppose a Government 
conducting a war ; and our friend ^Chamberlain is the very man 
to take advantage of that. 

The war, and the resultant advantage being facts, what 
should the Liberals do ? Shuffle along with hatred of it 
in their hearts and condonation on their lips ? No ; the 
most politic as well as the honestest policy is to oppose it 
to the bitter end. But who is to oppose it ? Lord 
Rosebery is hopeless. He doesn’t like up-hill fighting, 
and docs not possess the courage <and strenuousness 
which in his historical studies he so much admires. 
Nevertheless, the Liberals have on their side the greatest 
of all forces, the popular reaction against Jingoism. 
Lord Rosebery may join in this, but only on condition 
that he will use the available forces, instead of trying to 
create new ones. 


CAN EUROPE INFLUENCE ASIA? 

The mere putting of the quesrion may strike the 
ordinary reader as absurd, for he expects Europe to 
appropriate and assimilate the whole of Asia before 
long. But Mr. Meredith Townsend raises the question 
in all seriousness in the February Contemporary, and 
further challenges attention by declaring, “After fifty 
years’ study of the subject I do not believe that, with 
the possible exception of a single movement, Plurope has 
ever permanently influenced Asia, and I cannot help 
doubting whether in the future it ever will.” The possible 
exception rests on the guess that Europe was the original 
home of the white race, which greatly affected «thc early 
life of the Asiatic people. Mr. Townsend himself accepts 
the older view that the cradle of the white race was in Asia. 

NEVF,R IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

He proceeds with his negative proof. The Greeks, in 
spite of Alexander’s conquests, “left in the end*scarcely 
an impression of themselves ” on Asia. “ At this moment 
among the eight hundred millions of Asia, there are not 
twenty among whom can be traced by the most imagina¬ 
tive any lingering influence of Rome.” From 700 to 1757 
A.D. not a province, not a tribe had become permanently 
Europeanized. “ Not a European idea, not a European 
habit, not a distinctively European branch of knowirage, 
ever penetrated into Asia.” 

RUSSIAN AND BRITISH INFLUENCE, NIL. 

Passing to the modem world, which seems to think 
Asia half European, Mr. Townsend declares that “in 
reaUty, neither Russia nor Great Britain has as yet 
exercised any ‘ influence ’ upon the millions she has con¬ 
quered ” 

In the north the tribes axe only held down by Russia, would 
rebel in a moment if thew dared, and show no sign of accepting 
either her civilisation, her ideas, or her creed. In the south 
Great Britain has enforced a peace which has produced manifold 
blessings, but she has neither won nor converted any la^ 
section of her subject populations. There is no province, no 
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tribe, no native organisation in India npcm wUcti, in the event 
of disaster, she , could rely for aid. . .. ISeneath the small film of 
white men who make the “ Indian Empire *’ boils or 
steeps away a sea of dark men, incurably hostile, who await 
with patience the day when the ice shall break and the ocean 
re^n its power of restless movement under its own laws. As 
yet there is no sign that the British are accomplishing more than 
the Romans accomplished in Britain, that they will spread any 
permanently successful ideas, or that they will found anything 
w^tevcr. 

JAPAN NO INSTANCE TO THE CONTRARY. 

The rise of Japan to^the rank of a great power is, Mr. 
Townsend laiiirms, not the result of European influence, 
but a genuine Asiatic up-growth;— 

Europe, outside Russia* at least, greatly admires that 
change, and forgets entirely that in its contest with Asia, which 
has lasted two thousand years, a new and a heavy weight has 
been thrown within our own lifetime on the defensive »de. 

True, Japanese and Chinese buy European firearms, 
just as we buy Asiatic tea. Commodities are not neces¬ 
sarily influence. 

THE ESSENTIAL SEPARATENESS. 

Mr. Townsend sifees no sign of the essential separate¬ 
ness of the Asiatic mind disappearing. It is too deeply 
rooted:— 

The truth is the European is essentially secular, that is, intent 
on securing objects he can see; and the Asiatic essentially 
religious, that is, intent on obedience to powers which he cannot 
see but can imagine. There is also in the Asiatic mind a special 
political and a special social idea. It is not by accident that 
the Euro^an desires self-government, and the Asiatic to be 
governed by on absoli^e will. 

The European on his part will not merge in the 
Asiatic population:— 

Asiatics, as I believe, perceive this European decision very 
clearly, and it is the ultimate cause of the massacres to which, 
when tlxey rise in insurrection, they invariably resort. . They know 
that their only chance of victory is to kill the while people out. 

WHAT ABOUT CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE? 

For the hope that Asia will accept Christianity, Mr. 
Townsend finds no historic ground. The Jews, the 
Asiatic people which know it best, and have had the 
strongest reason for accepting it, have persistently 
rejected it:— 

For eighteen hundred years it has been no part of the policy 
of Heaven—I write with reverence though 1 use non-religious 
terminology—to convert Asiatics en masse, and there is no proof 
that this absence .of divine assistance to the teachers may not 
continae*for an equal period in the future. 

Christianity offers “ eternal consciousness,” Asia wants 
annihilation or absorption. 

Religion not promising assimilation, Mr. Townsend 
considers whether force can effect it. He finds Europe 
strong to repel Asiatic invasion, but weak to assume 
herself the aggressive. He asks, how long would we 
keep India if its retention by force were to cost us 100 
milGons a year. 

“SOME NEW FAITH.” 

' Yet the writer’s conclusions are not all negative. He 
confesses to a feeling that “ the hour was approaching for 
the Mongolian masses to evolve some new faith, with a 
new ruler to enforce it.” He hopes it may not be the 
Mussulman faith, or Europe will have an awfol quArter of 
an hour. 


The Rtvue Universelle is the name by which'the Revue 
Ete^elopidigue is to be known in foture. The new 
namq is certainly better adapted to the scope of the 
toagtunne. 


VIRaih AMO TEMMY80M. 

A Literary PaI^aixel. 

The resemblance between Virgil and Tmnyson has 
often been noticed by critics, but it has probably never 
been followed so closely as in an article under the above 
heading in the Quarterly Review for January. The 
reviewer’s comparison between Tennysop and Virgil is 
very elaborate. The resemblanbcs, nevertheless, are 
close enough to be very peculiar. 

both*poets laureate. ' 

Virgil, in the first place, was a Poet-Laureate, like 
Tennyson. He was the friend of the Emperor and the 
greatest statesmen of the day. Both poets were born in 
times of storm and stress, both under a narrow oligarchy, 
both were children of the country, and both were inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the practical details of country 
life. Each got as good an educatioA as the time could 
give, and both began their careers as poets young. 
Tennyson’s Catullus and Lucretius were Byron and Cole¬ 
ridge. Like Virgil in the class-rooms of Rome, Tennyson 
at Cambridge complained of too much academic study. 
Science was the.first love of both. Neither was a speech- 
maker, but both dabbled in medicine and studied the arts. 
Both were at first poor, but Tennyson found his Callus 
and Pollio in Carlyle and Milnes, and his Maecenas 
in Sir Robert Peel, and both acquired wealth. Neither 
was a prose writer, and neither a great correspondent. 

IN APPEARANCE SIMILAR. 

Virgil was tall, dark, and of rustic mien, he was of 
temperate habits, seldom visited the capital, and avoided 
notoriety :— 

Substitute Ilam{»hite for Campania, the Isle of Wight for 
Naples and Sicily, and London for Rome, and this account 
might, in most points, have been written for the late Laureate, 
who might also be described as tall and dark, and, if not exactly 
rustic, not town-bred in appearance, though on the other hand 
certainly not at all girlish or ladylike, and who also fled from 
the interviewer and the admirer. 

THEIR DEFECTS THE SAME. 

Each when young conceived the idea of writing an 
epic, and each postponed it. Neither lived an eventful 
life. Virgil’s poetry was just as much a mania in its day 
as Tennyson’s. Both were parodied, and both were accused 
of plagiarism. The mannerisms of both were criticised. 
Botn affected archaic words, and both were censured for 
the “ new Euphuism." The heroes of both were accused of 
priggishness and lifelcssncss. Neither Virgil’s nor Tenny¬ 
son’s hero had the Homeric quality. The epics of both 
failed in directness and heroic strength. Yet both were Im¬ 
perialists. Tennyson’svicwofBritainiswcll known. Viigil’s 
faith in Rome was summed up in the following lines :— 

“ To rule the world, O Roman, be thy bent. 

Empire thy fine art and accomplishment. 

To spare the crushed, but battle down the proud. 

Till all beneath the code of thy firm peace be bowed I ” 

Both were scholars, yet neither was a pedant. Both 
polished and rejected much, and both were given 
reading their poems to their friends :— 

Virgil read the “Georgies” to Augustus, a “Georgic” a^y 
for four days. Propertius, again, was admitted to a hearing of 
the “ iEnmd ” wlule it was still in process, and wrote ;— 

“ Room, bards of Greece, and Roman Itlirds, make room t ^ 
More than the * lUad ’ quickens in the womb." 

So Tennyson read to the Prince Consort or to th^ 
Rossettis and the Brownings. 

It is a pity, concludes the reviewer, that Tennj^c^ 
produced no translation of a poet \rith whom hje had 90 
much in common, ^ 
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HR. KRUGER IN FRANCE. 

The place of honour in the Revue de Paris for Januaiy 
is given to an article by M. Van Hamel, containing his 
impressions and recollections of the unparalleled recep- 
tioi^accorded to Mr. Kruger in France. It might seem, 
now that the hymns of welcome have died away and the 
flowers and gaclands have faded, that it was useless to 
tell again the. story of Mr. Kruger’s progress through 
France ; but as a matter of fact M. Van Hamel’s paper 
is full of interesting derails. « 

It was not simply to listen to the hurrahs of the 
populace that the old man came to France ; he wished 
to know precisely what the people and the Government 
of France would have to say to him ; above all he intended 
to speak himself, to answer and to discuss. He had need 
of an interpreter, and M. Van Hamel was that inter¬ 
preter, a delicatd^ indeed a dangerous task, which, 
nowever, he assures us,, was turned into a delight by what 
he calls the immense kindness and patient simplicity of 
Mr. Kruger. 

“ I have been taught,” said Mr. Kruger to M. Van 
Hamel, “ but 1 am not a scholar. I build my phrases as 
I understand them, and I do not always finish them ; and 
I am a little bit confiiscd with grammar, as I have not 
had time to seek her favours actively ; you will arrange 
all that for me.” Mr. Kruger was referring to the 
difference between the Boer idiom, the taaly as it is 
called, and the literary Dutch language. 

He went on to tell M. Van Hamel that he had come 
to France to ask for the stoppage of the war by the only 
honourable means—namely, arbitration, and ho declared 
that the barbarities of the English had attained their 
last limits ; that in his experience of Kaiiir warfare he 
had not found the natives so barbarous as soldiers of the 
Queen; that the Boer farms were burned and their 
women and children left without a roof ov'cr their heads 
and often without bread. 

Another time he told M. Van Hamel to say that 
the English had forced the Boers to retreat, not by 
superior military skill, but by the superiority of numbers. 
“ We have not been conquered,” he said, “ but we have 
been submerged.” And another time : “ Say it again 
and again,” he said, “ that our enemies have armed the 
Kaffirs against us, a cowardice of which we have never 
been guilty.” Then again he said : “ If I complain of 
the barbarity of our enemies, it is as the head of a people 
not as the head of a family. Lord Koberts treated my. 
fanaily, notably my wife, who is old like me, with great 
regard and 1 thank him for it.” 

M. Van Hamel is eloquent in denouncing the 
German Chancellor, Count Von Biilow, who parodied 
the simple eloquence of Mr. Kruger amidst the laughter 
of the Reichstag, and we gather from this article that 
although Mr. Kruger failed to obtain what he wanted 
from the French Government, yet the popular reception 
filled him with pleasure. 

M. Van Hamel has some curious anecdotes to tell, 
notably that one day Mr. Kruger, having been urged to 
place a wreath before the statue of Joan of Arc, replied ; 

“ I understand very well what you want, but all these 
statues are idolatry. When Moses consented to accept 
homage for himsalf God carried him off and no one 
can And his tomb.” Then when it was said to him that 
probably after his death, if he succeeded in driving the 
cEn^sh from the national soil as Joan of Arc had done 
in posttfity wouM put up a statue to him, he 

t "No, no statue for me—never. You know well 
tlitat th^ wanted to put up one to me in Pretoria ; there 
was ne|%,more than the praestal—nothing else. When we 


ut up the monument of Paardekraal we intended to 
onour man but to give the glory to God alone.” 

In his private life M. Van Hamel describes Mr. Kruger 
as charming in his dignity, simplicity, and occasional 
lively conversation. 


HR. BERNARD SHAW PROPHESYING 

“This Island is Done For." 

“ Civilization and the Soldier” is the titleof Mr. Shaw’s 
Jeremiad in the Humane Review. Mr. Shaw is as usual 
just a trifle too clever to be taken seriously, and vindicates 
nis superior abilities by making fun of most folks in turn. 
He enjoys himself in proving ihat we are so warlike as 
a nation because we are so cowardly. He ridicules our 
policy of buffer states abroad and dog-muzzles at home as 
alike illustrative of our poltroonery. We dare not let our 
frontiers march with those of Great Powers, but must 
skulk behind strips of barbarians. Once Mr. Shaw kindly 
tried to enlighten our Saxon stupidity with the brilliant 
scintillations of his Celtic brain. But now he gives us all 
up. “ War will never cease whilst either the Jingo temper 
or the pro-Boer temper governs us.” He goes on :— 

What will win in the race for F-inpire is the courage to look 
realities in the face and the energy to adapt social organisation 
to the needs of the modem conscience, and so sul^stitute a 
fruitful life for a fool’s paradise. In what part of the British 
Empire these qualities are to be found at present (if in any) 
I know not: I have certainly not observed them lately in 
England. The war has stirred us up; Init nothing has come 
to the surface so far but the commonest bumptiousness of spirit, 
the most provincial donni-shness of thought. .Sir Alfred Milner 
is, 1 think, the most representative Englishman now living; and 
Sir Alfred Milner reminds me of nothing but the most hopeless 
type of schoolmaster. 

Yes, there is no denying it: the evidence goes to prove, so 
far, tlmt this island is done for as the centre of the Empire. 
Imperial Federation, if it comes, may retain it as a park for 
holiday tours and pilgrimages to historic monuments; and 
it may leave us our House of Commons as Head Ranger (like 
George of Ilydc Park), and even some ghost of our anny as 
park keepers; but it will probably either take the serious 
business of the Empire out of our fat and nerveless fingers, or 
make some potentate a present of us, like Heligoland.« 

In a few centuries the Ionian Sea will still laugh in the Southern 
sun, and on its bosom, gently heaving, the shadows of air-ships 
(of Chinese ^nufacture, run by International Federations as 
State lines) will flit towards the whitc-cliffed island where a once 
famous nation will live by letting lodgings. I cannot foresee 
whether national frontiers, those last ditches of dog-in-the- 
mangerism, shall by then have been wholly filled up ; but I 
am sure that, until that comes to pass, the supremacy will 
fall to the Power on which it shall first dawn that the 
soldier, the man-machine, the fighting automaton, the thing 
that docs not reason and does not fear death, the projectile on 
horseback, Uie walking weight in the butt of the bayonet, the 
creature with five senses and neither moral rights nor moral 
duties, is a worse impostor than Kempelen’s automaton; 
for the man that was hid behind the sham machinery of 
tliat famous humbug could at least play chess, whereas 
the poor hungry fellow inside the khaki frame can only 
lietray himself by eating chocolate and keeping the box 
to be pawned when he is discharged, and find^ that nobody 
will employ a sham automaton. And as to the unfortunate 
officers who, through congenital 'deficiency of perception or 
excess Of imagination, are duped into pretending to work the 
automaton when they are young, and dare not refuse to keep m> 
the imposture when they are old; who, believed to be heto« by 
romantic young kdies and sportii^ hansom cabmen, are known 
to be mostly duffers by the accidentally capable among th^r 
commanders, just in proportion as their counsels a^ terrors, 
prevail with a State will that State lose its nerve, foe one 
a ^rmptom of foe other. ^ 



Leading Articles 

I THE UNEMDINO WAR. 

It is a strange thing that while eve^one has given 
tip hope of seeing peace in South Africa perhaps for 
years, our magazines persist in publishing two articles on 
what is to be done after the war for every one that deals 
with the question of how to end it It would be just as 
reasonable for the Boer newspapers to discuss how they 
are going to reform Cape Colony, as it is for English 
magazines to talk about administering the Transvaal, 
for the Boer invaders could certainly claim with justice 
that they have more power south of the Orange River 
than Lord Kitchener with his big army has to the north. 
But the Boers, apparently being given more to acting 
than talking, have not yet told us whether they will grant 
“ local independence ” to the Cape Colonists, or whether 
the colonists must first undergo a period of probation. 
Perhaps they are wise to keep their intentions to them¬ 
selves. But their wisdom is not shared by many Eng¬ 
lishmen. The Nineteenth Century for February, for 
instance, does not contain a single hint as to how peace 
might be made with the Boers. But that does not pre¬ 
vent it publishing two articles assuming that the Trans¬ 
vaal is conquered# and that it is shortly going to be 
administered according to our Imperial will and 
pleasure. 

The Economic Future. 

Mr. A. B. Markham, M.P., writes on “ The Economic 
Future of the Transvaal,” which he begins by assuring us 
is going to be settled “ at an early date ” by the Imperial 
Parliament. As to the “ economic future,” Mr. Markham 
is very confident. In addition to gold, he foresees vast 
industries in copper, iron, coal, and diamonds. But it 
will be necessary, he says, to introduce Chinese labour in 
order to work these resources. Direct taxation, not in¬ 
direct, ‘must be employed in order to make the wealthy 
millionaires pay. Mr. Markham says that the great 
South African millionaires would not pay largely under a 
system of indirect taxation, because they are not gene¬ 
rally large shareholders in the mines, but have made 
their fortunes by promoting new companies. When a 
mine is equipped and begins to pay regular dividends, a 
market is made for its shares on a basis which yields the 
investor#o per cent. The magnate sells on this oasis, and 
reaps the profit. The taxation of dividend-paying mines 
would mean that the magnate would escape. A heavy tax 
should therefore be placed upon all undeveloped claims, 
and in order to make the magnates contribute, the regu¬ 
lation of the Chartered Company should be adopted 
whereby the authorities are entitled to 50 per cent, of the 
vendor’s scrip on the flotation of a new gold mine. Mr. 
Markham thinks that the true basis for taxation would be 
■one which enabled mines yielding 6 dwts. of gold to be 
profitably worked. He thinks that the gold deposits yet 
undeveloped will absorb a capit^ of at least ^30,000,000 
more. Mr. Markham’s article is a very well-informed 
and conscientious one, but it would have been more 
useful if he had held it over for a year or two. When the 
■time comes for applying his recommendations they will 
.probably have been long forgotten. 

The Natives. 

The same remark applies to another paper in the 
"Nineteenth Century, by Mr. John 'Macdonell, C.B., the 
•chairman of the South African Native Races Committee. 
Mr. MacdoneU protests against the idea circulated by the 
capitalists that the natives are a la;^ race, who have 
never done anything to advance South Africa, On the 
contrary, he points out that everything that has required 
manual labour in South Africa has been done by blacks, 
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and if they have done so much without compulsion it is 
absurd to make their idleness a pretext for forced labour. 
He protests against the disintegraAon of the tribal organ¬ 
isation of the natives :— 

You cut adrift a vast number of people, ni^|«epar»l for 
independence, from their old tics of government and treditioiu. * 
You do your best to c«mte quickly, and on a large scale, a 
proletariat. You extend with the good things of civilisation some 
of the worst evils incidental thereto. You breifk up family life, 
and disintegrate the old elements too rapidly to permit of their 
slow and easy absorption in a:new order. You might have let 
down gradually and gently those primitive social structures; you 
arc likely to bring them down with a run. You had in the 
complex, though ancient, sy.stem of government in some parts of 
Africa the germ of true civilisation, the instinct of orderly life ; 
you have destroyed it in some regions, you would maim it in 
others. You have done little to carry over, smoothly and 
gradually—in places you have dune much to prevent the carrying 
over—into a civilised state, the people of i^um the break-up of 
semi-civilised communities may leave you the guardians. , 

The argument that the natives should be treated as 
children is also absurd. Treating the natives like 
children in South Africa means generally treating them 
as children without the protection of the Factory Acts. 
The natives who arc least interfered with are much the 
best off:— 

For example, in Ba.sutoland—naturally no doubt fertile— 
where, as has been said, the valleys stand so thick with com 
that they laugh and sing—the natives are by themselves, and 
poverty in the absence of l>ad seasons is unknown. The facilities 
for drink are notoriously the curse of the native ; but no excise 
duty is imposed in (!ape Colony. As to this matter and others, 
the tutelage theory is apt to break down when anv powerful 
interest intervenes. 

Mr. L. Oppenheim contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century an article entitled “ Clearing Natal,” in which 
he describes the operations aftor the relief of Ladysmith, 
which resulted in the re-conquest of the country. Mr, 
Oppenheim is evidently very much amazed at the success 
with which the Boers were cleared out of the country. In 
this he differs from most people, whose amazement is at 
the fact that the Boers should ever have been allowed to 
clear out of it. 

A Sanguine Reviewer. 

“The Settlement in South Africa” also occupies a 
Quarterly reviewer. His article is a very elaborate one, 
but does not give any idea as to the terms of a possible 
peace. Apparently, the writer thinks this is only a detail, 
which may be considered when the country is adminis¬ 
tered, taxed, and colonised on the lines he recommends. • 
We shall lose South Africa, he says, unless we can in¬ 
crease the number of British by immigration, and keep 
control of the ballot box. Our reviewer, therefore, at least 
deserves the credit of seeing that the racial cleavage we 
have made in South Africa is a permanent one. He says 
that the backward state of agriculture and fruit and vine¬ 
growing is due to Dutch conservatism—as if there was 
the slightest chance of getting the modern British immi¬ 
grant to devote himself to such work. He deludes him¬ 
self into the belief that Cape Colony and Natal can be 
made to bear their portiqn of the cost of the war, on the 
amusing ground that, had it not been for the Imperial 
Government, they would have become vassals of the 
South African Republic. But I expecj by the time the 
Imperial Government is in a position to tax any one in 
South Africa the Cape and Natal colonists! will be only 
wishing to heaven they had been vassals of the Turks^ 
or Chinese rather than of the British Empire. 

Mr. Geoffrey Noel contributes to ttie f'ertnightly 
Review for January, the first of a series of papers on 
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** Soutii African Polities,” dealing this month with the 
••dramatis persona” His article is a blend of stupid 
criticism and vulgar impudence, which would be very 
amusing and characteristic in the Daily Mail, but is 
rather out^^lace in a first-class review. Sneers at Mr. 
Scbr«ner’s GTerman origin, his supposed lack of scholar- 
sh^, and Mr. Merriman’s ntanness make up for lack of 
argument. Mr. Noel is quite cocksure that England’s 
record in dealing with South Africa is almost uninter¬ 
ruptedly bad; the Tories have not behaved “ very 
reputably,” according to him, and he gives a list of eight 
typically English Whig statesmen who have done their 
best to lose.us South Africa. Yet he is filled with na'ive 
amazement that anyone, not malevolent or traitorous, 
should drabt the wisdom of British policy to-day. To a 
^ilosophic student it is astonishing indeed to find all 
Tory England agreed that the Liberals are traitors, class- 
factionists, and cowards, and ^1 Liberal England agreed 
that the Tories are corrupt, bribe the classes, and oppress 
the masses, while Englishmen collectively are so con¬ 
vinced that the Boer nation is so oppressive and corrupt 
that nothing but bringing it under “corrupt” Tory or 
“traitorous” Liberal rule will save it from perdition. Of 
such is the logic of the factionist. 

Federation Before Settlement. 

^‘Calchas,” writing in the Fortnightly Review on 
“ The Crux in South Africa,” argues strongly in favour of 
dismissing from our minds the idea that we must settle 
South Africa before we attempt to federate the country. 
Me calls upon the Government to reconsider their South 
African policy, which at the present moment he describes 
ns that of Crown_ Colony Administration tempered by 
municipal institutions. The grant of municipal self- 
government is treated as a more or less remote ideal, 
and South African Fei^ration is an altogether need¬ 
less speculation. Lord Salisbury’s words about years 
and generations in which the Boers might exclude 
thems^ves from the blessings of local autonomy were 
“ gratuitous and dismal mischief.” Instead of postponing 
to the dim and distant future the Federation of South 
Africa, “ Calchas " would federate now, and would grant 
sclf-goveming institutions immediately Lord Kitchener 
got the country in hand and the prisoners were brought 
back from St. Helena and Ceylon. All the necessary 
measures would have a much better chance of acceptance 
if associated with the immediate prospect of federation. 
The capital might be fixed in Bloemfontein, and the con¬ 
stitution imposed in the first instance from without by the 
Imperial Government. The material security which 
federation would offer for the future peace of South Africa 
overrides every other consideration. 11 is the only measure 
which gives any prospect of replacing the Army. If it is 
true that Mr. Merriman is a convert to the view that the 
Boers ought to renounce separatism, the first glimpse of 
a better hope has appeared upon that dark horizon. 

“ Calchas " suggests, -but timidly, as if he were afraid of 
his own views, that federation might have a better 
chance of success if the work of establishing it were en¬ 
trusted to other hands than those of Sir Alfred Milner;— 
It is Iw no means impossible that Sir Alfred Milner’s way 
with the Rand capitalists may begin a remarkable change even 
i in the present feelii^ of the Dutch towards the High Com¬ 
missioner, and may form the first point of reunion between the 
races. But unless some such special circumstances should occur. 

It would probably be better that Sir Alfred should voluntarily 
velieve himself of the duty whieh he has borne for ne&rly -five 
yean of anxiety, diffiodl^, and strain enough to exhaust any 
“ uridwat that'he wnoalders under the attacks 
of half the peculation which he has had to influence. The 
antagonism between Sir Alfred Milner and the Afrikander 


spint has been the necessary consequence of the great srork he 
has done, but if it continues it will soon become a serious dis¬ 
advantage to the interests of the Empire. His best successor 
would M a man like Sir Edward Grey, who not only knows, 
like Sir Alfred Milner, t^ necessity of being cool and balanced 
by force of intellect, but is so by nature. There is here a very 
considerable distinction. 

From Optimist to Alarmist. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson is in a terrible state of nund in the 
National Review. He believes that Lord Kitchener 
has not much more than 20,000 men left for offensive 
operations, after deductii^ men on communications and 
wastage. The moral or the whole armg has suffered. 
Yet the Government has done nothing. Even Baden- 
Powell’s Police, which was aj, first to be 20,000, has 
shrunk to 5,000, and in England up to January loth 
only 630 men had been enrolled. We must send out, he 
says, enormous and overwhelming reinforcements, and 
“ bring pressure on the civilian population ” to coavince 
the Boers of the {uti\jD’ resistance. Unfortunately 
there does not seem to be any civiRan population left to 
put pressure upon. He concludes :—■ 

What is required now is to press the ,enemy strongly at all 
points, to clear the Western Transvaal, by Sheridan’s methods if 
necessary ; to occupy the Northern Transvaal, as yet untouched ; 
to run down De Wet; and to annihilate the Boers in Cape 
Colony. All this means heavy reinforcements, but, as Lord 
Rosebery truly said, victory for us in this war is a matter of life 
and death, 

Mr. Wilson contents himself with abusing the Govern¬ 
ment for M'ant of foresight. But he does not hazard an 
opinion as to the exact number of men required. In this 
he is wise, for otherwise people migfit be reminded that 
this is the same Mr. Wilson who, a few days before the 
Ultimatum, declared cocksuredly in the Dally Mftil that 
General White was nearly strong enough to begin the 
invasion alone. . 


CAPTAIN GILBERT ON THE WAR. 

The Nouvelle Revue for January has two further 
instalments of Captain Gilbert’s extremely interesting 
study of the Boer War, covering the period of decisive 
action from the advance of Lord Roberts from the 
M odder down to the relief of Ladysmith. TlSe general 
scheme of the military operations has been often 
enough described, and all that is left now to note is what 
Capt^n Gilbert has to say on various points of detail. 

It is interesting to note particularly that the complete 
change of objective forced upon the British Army after 
the retreat of Cronje to the east is compared by Captain 
Gilbert to the famous German march on ChMons. He 
commends the remarkable quickness with which Lord 
Kitchener estimated the militi^ situation and unhesi¬ 
tatingly altered entirely the original plan. 

In the operations which led up immediately to the 
surrender of Cronje it is well known that Lord Kitchener's 
action in giving battle on February 18th has been sharply 
criticised by not a few military experts. Captain Gilbert 
thinks that he desired to convince Cronje immediately of 
his weakness ; perhaps also Lord Kitchener wished tc 
break the Boer General’s strength at the first blow ; and 
there is yet a third suggestion which Captain Gilbert 
offers, that, as time was of the greatest value to the 
English, Lord Kitchener may have hoped to make 
prisoners of Cronje’s whole force and to utuise his cattle 
and stores in order to press on towards Bloemfontein. 

At any rate it is clear that in Captain Gilbert’s opinion 
the criticisms against Lord Kitchener are not wholly 
justified. What Captain Gflbert does criticise|^bwever^ 
18 the lack of preparation and direction in the t^le. 



LEADING ARTICLES IN THE K^VJEWS, 


THE WAR CORRESPONDEITT AT WO^ 

By Mr. a. Q, Hales. 

The Pali Mall Magazine contains a lively account of 
the Life of a War Correspondent, by Mr. A. G. Hales. 
As to what goes to his maldng, Mr. Hales thinks “ there 
is no better training ground for the future war correspon¬ 
dent than the hack work of the average newspaper man, 
who steadily works bis way upward day by day through 
all the varied phases of Ips varied career.” He goes on 
to magnify his office :— 

To me it has* always seemed that the day a newspaper man 
rcedves his commission as a war correspondent, he has won the 
Victoria Cross of Journalism ; wd if he has it in him his foot¬ 
steps henceforth may move amidst the footprints of the mighty, 
for his work will take him amongst great men and greater deeds. 
He will become part and parcel of events which shake empires, 
and overthrow or build up thrones. 

He gives a humorous account of what he calls “ the 
war correspondent’s baptism,”—his running the gauntlet 
of the Censor and securing hjs license. He says, —“ I 
doubt very much if the ceremonials attendant upon the 
worship of a heathen god arc more strictly observed than 
the routine of an army; but patience is not the least of 
the virtues to be cultivated by a war correspondent.” 

WHAT THE BATTLE-SCRIBE MUST BE. 

He enumerates the items of outfit required by the 
pressman at the firtnit, the most important and the most 
difficult to get being a good supply of horses. On the 
question of food, he remarks ;— 

The rule with British t^ps is that a correspondent can draw 
rations for himself and one servant at the following rates : five 
shillings per day for himself and four shilling a day for his 
servant: and for this he can live nearly as well as an ordinary 
English dock-labourer out of work. 

To sum up, 1 think a good war correspondent, apart from his 
ability as a writer, must be able to live as a private soldier has to 
live. He must be able to march with him, if need be, through 
heat or cold, rain or snow, lie must be at home in a saddle, 
and sliould know enough about horses to be able to attend to 
his own if anything goes wrong with it. He needs to be 
physically stjpng, and, above all, he requires to have the courage 
of bis own convictions. 

ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. 

Mr. Hales sketches the “ Day’s Work of the Battle- 
scribe ’’ with exceeding vividness :— 

Let me explain what a day’s work often, very often entails. 
You wake at dawn to find the weary troops already preparing 
for the march j you snatch a cup of coflM which your nigger 
has provided for you, and munch an army biscuit: whilst you 
are at this your “ boy ” packs your things into the Cape cart; 
you lend him a hand to pull down the tent and pack it away ; 
(hen, whilst he is harnessing the horses to the oirt, you unpicket 
your riding-hack and saddle up for yourself—that is a game no 
horseman ever trusts to a servant if he can help it. Then, after 
seeing that the “boy” has fallen into line with the rest of the trans¬ 
ports, you canter on and get as near the general and staff as you 
can; ^rhaps the general or his aide will drop you a hint that a 
fight is pending, and you are all eyes and ears; you notice a battery 
sweep away on the right front, a regiment or two of mounted 
infantry following; so oft yon go in hot pursuit; you ride five or 
six miles, and then find that they are merely taking up a position 
and do not mean at present to do anything serious. .Suddenly 
you catch the sound of guns coming from the far-off left front. 
You jump into the saddle and ride off to see what is up in that 
directioo, and find a long extended line in action : backwards and 
forwards you ride, pitting up odds and ends of information, 
aeeiQg ^tl^you can, hearing what you may. llien you hear 
the guotf'Hpw right at work, and the long levd r^le of riftes, 


and you know that there is a pretty big thing out, Off go 
a^n, and you play your part: you ride near the^gunSi jump 
off y^r horse, pull out your glasses, anff commence to make 
notes. ... ' ’ 

You go to the infantry line and watch the men bloxtig away > 
you note the streteher-bearers at work, see how coolly and weH 
they carry out their duties ; find then some one says, “ By img^ 
the centre is advancing at the double 1—the old man’s on the job 
to-day.” Off you scuttle again, for you must see the onward 
rush of the troops if j'ou mean to do justice to your report. You 
suddenly find yourself in the thick of it without knowing why. 
You see fellows foil, and sef them picked up and carried away. 
Then you notice the general’s aide-de-camp galloping like a 
streak of flame across the field ; if you happen to know him, and 
he is a good fellow, you dig the spurs into your horse’s flank, and 
gallop stride for stride with him for a little way, asking him for 
any news he may feel disposed to give you. Then once more you 
visit right and left front in turn, and note what effect our guns 
are having, also what the enemy’s guns ore jiping to our side. 
Having got through this lot, yon ride back to the ambulance 
waggons and have a chat there, then down to the hospital 
tents, where the surgeons are busy on their grim tasks. Having 
pick^ up all that is lying around loose in the shape of general 
information, yon skirmish round for details, and get mild of 
non-coms, and privates, and so pick up many an unconsidered 
trifle, little acts of heroism that the men speak of whilst tlieir 
blood is hot; next day they won’t talk of such things at all. 

Then come the difficulties of compressing all that has 
been got into the fifty words allowed each pressman, of 
passing the Censor, of galloping by night to the only 
available telegraph office, of challenge and imprisonment 
by sentries, etc,, etc. 

THE CENSORSHIP. 

Mr. Hales does not conceal his dislike of the censor¬ 
ship, and of all that Hows from it. He says :— 

Four-fifths of the officers have go| it into their heads that 
because Lord Wolseley has condemned correspondents as a 
curse to the Army, they arc justified in treating each scribe they 
meet as a dirt-lieap, and sit upon him accordingly. But I have 
invariably noticed that the better the fighting man the easier it 
is to get along with him. 

Judging from the way Mr. Hales retaliates, one is tempted 
to suggest that ant-heap would be the more appropriate 
figure. 


SIRV ARTHUR SULLIVAH. 

Among the articles on Sir Arthur Sullivan, the per¬ 
sonal reminiscences contributed by Mr. George Gros- 
smith to the Pall Mall Magazine for February will 
probably be found the most interesting. In the American 
Bookman for January Mr. Lewis M. Isaacs has an 
article on Sullivan’s musical work, and &om it the follow¬ 
ing extract is taken :— 

Sullivan’s genius was sympathetic. His music is full of 
contrasts and clianges suiting the demands of the text admirably. 
It almost always illustrates and deepens the meaning of the 
words. . , . This rare faculty of the composer is best displayed in 
the humorous passages with which his stJores abound, so ably 
seconding the fun of the book. 

The early intimacy with his father’s band gave him a know¬ 
ledge of the orchestra that was of greatest benefit to him, and 
has made his scores of real value to the student. Cliaraing 
touches and colour-effects abound, and in richness, delicacy, 
and refinement his instrumentation is unsurpassable. In the 
accompaniment to the solo voice, which is a stumbling-block to 
many gifted composers, he displays the best of taste, and the 
practical results of his training as a chorister are seen in his 
skilfiil management of the voicts in chorus, and the efl^ctive 
manner of part-writing of which he has given Its so many 
excellent examples. 



The Review 

A Dais^M OF UNIVERSAL EHPIRR 

>'^By A Journalistic Napoleon. 

Mr. Alfred Harmsworth has been spending some 
inonths ki America. In the course of his sojourn he 
consented to edit the New Year’s Day edition of the JVfui 
York World in order to show Americans how to bring 
out the Tweijitieth Century newspaper. Mr. Harmsworth’s 
portrait appears in a covering sheet in the same paper 
with an anbouncement that he is the greater editor of 
Europe as yet. He then went Jarpon-fiiming in Florida, 
but before starting he wrote an mtercsting paper for the 
North American entitled “ The Newspapers of 

the Twentieth Century." Mr. Harmsworth has dreamed 
a dream of univereal empire in the journalistic world, 
to be worked out by means of a great newspaper trust. 
He thinks that by the use of improved machinery it may 
be possible to issue the newspaper of the future in what 
is its proper form—a small, portable, and neatly indexed 
paper of the size of a page of the North American 
Review. Mr. Harmsworth recalls the fact that 
I made a proposal to issue a daily journal in a 
handy form in England, and adds that the project fell 
through. It fell through, not because of any objection to 
the shape, but because adequate time was not allowed 
for the response of possible subscribers. Nevertheless, 1 
do not think that the book or magazine-shape newspaper 
is likely to catch on, for as a matter of saving time, 
nothing excels the big broadsheet, through which I can 
roam, and take in the headlines at a glance. Mr. 
Harmsworth, thciefore, may regard me as having 
apostatised from my faith in the small paper. This, 
however, is only by the way. 

A NEWSPAPER TRUST. 

The gist of Mr. IJarmsworth’s paper is the part 
in which he discusses the possibility of applying the 
principle of the Trust to journalism, and foreshadows 
the creation of a great journalistic monopoly by which 
one or two newspaper syndicates would run ‘all the 
newspapers in the country. At present he thinks that 
the influence of newspapers on the life and thought of 
nations is waning. The whole tendency of the times, 
both in America and (ireat Britain, is towards concen¬ 
trating great forces in the hands of a few, and he 
adds wimout oflence, but not altogether without a little 
malice, that the power of the British Parliament is now 
practically concentrated in the hands of the Cecil family. 
The Standard Oil Trust fills him with admiration as a 
demonstration of* what a monopoly can do. He asks 
whether a great journalistic combine of forty or fifty 
simultaneously published journals, each adapted to its 
own locality, would not dominate the newspaper world as 
effectively as Mr. Rockefeller controls the supply of oil. 

A MONOPOLY OF BRAINS AND NEWS. 

The nucleus of such a group could easily come into 
existence. Three or four leading newspapers of New 
York or London, forced to an unwilling friendship by a 
desire to escape competition, could command the situation 
by combining their forces. Their first acts would be 
to buy the best brains, newspapers, and machinery, 
construct private telegraph wires and cables, or purchase 
the exclusive,or preferential use of the wires. They 
would by this means secure such a pull over all their 
rivals that they would clear them, out, or compel them 
to enter the combination. What would happen Mr. 
Ha^sworth thus describes :— 

&(Aed by the acksow^edged facts of an ever-growing circula- 
. tibn, an unlimited capital, and a practical monopoly of all the 
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best writers and news-services of the whole world, Ahe directors 
of the simultaneous newspaper could carry all before them. 
After the feshion of the great commercial Trusts of the United 
States, they could simply stomp out opposition and rivalry. It 
would be in their power to give any rival newspaper concern 
the option of either combining with them, selling out, or facing 
financial disaster. They would be able to practically force their 
own journal upon any city or district. They would hold the 
newspaper monopoly of the land. 

SIMULTANEOUS PUBLICATION. 

The great syndicate would have its own cables, wires, 
despatch-boats, special trains, paper mills, printing ink 
factories, machine shops and the like, and also, of which 
let Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son take heed, it would 
probably t.akc the control of *11 railway and street news 
stands, and by purchase or overwhelming pressure compel 
all newsagents to accept the position of agents of the 
combination. All this would involve simultaneous publi¬ 
cation in the great centres of population. Mr. Harms¬ 
worth at present prints the Daily Mail in _ London and 
Manchester. He foresees the coming of a time when the 
Daily Mail of the future will be printed in half a dozen 
towns at the same moment. Harmsworth then 

spreads himself very much as I did when_ 1 wrote my 
article on “ Government by Journalism ” in Holloway 
Gaol, in speculating as to the immense possibilities of a 
great newspaper :— 

The simultaneous newspaper would possess powers of this 
kind which we can hardly estimate, and, under the direction of 
men whose inclinations turned that way,*would very possibly 
become the centre of a vast network of societies, organizations 
and institutions. A monopoly of the news-service would almost 
necessitate a series of weekly supplements, or associated 
publications to deal with specialsubjects. Religion, science, educa¬ 
tion, finance, commerce, sport, law, medicine, and a host of other 
subjects of importance to different sections of the community, 
would call for more adequate treatment than is possible in the 
columns of a daily newspaper. My subsidiary journals and 
magazines already exceed thirty in number, and include evening, 
weekly and monthly publications. 

AS AN ORGAN OF GOOD. 

Mr. Harmsworth protests that he neither admires trusts 
nor monopolies, but he thinks that they arc inevitable 
and will bring great advantages in their #ain. The 
simultaneous newspaper combination will rule the roast 
with its unique news service, and its unrivalled oppor¬ 
tunities for publicity. One curious and interesting 
remark Mr. Harmsworth makes is, that the existence of 
such a newspaper would enable its conductors to ignore 
“ non-news,” by which he means the trivial items and 
unedifying matter which every editor dare not omit. 
Under the competitive rigime no editor longs to omit 
anything, whereas a newspaper possessing a monopoly 
could absolutely boycott such items. It could boycott 
a good many other things. But to this side of the 
question Mr. Harmsworth is blind. He is an optimist of 
the first water. He says ;— 

Such a newspaper could maintain a high literary tone, and 
thus become an educative institution of the greatest value. This 
is true already of the best journals in most lands, but there is 
another side to the question. The existence of a gutter Press 
cannot altogether be ignored. Neither can we afford to n^lect 
the fact that a considerable section of the public patronises it. 
The new r^me of journalism will promptly put an end to it. 
Imagine, then, tlie influence whUih would be exerted if an over¬ 
whelming majority of the newspapers in the United States spoke 
with the same voice, supported the same principles, and enun¬ 
ciated the same policy 1 Such a state of thinffl would be a 
terror to evil-doers and to the supporters of anytlmiviQimical to 
the commonwealth. iHk 
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He admits, however, th it — 

all would depend very largely upon the man or men at the head 
of it. In the hands of a weak man—still more so in the hands 
of an unprincipletl one—sush an influence might work great 
mischief. 

But what are the chances that the man or men at the 
head of such a combine w'ould be of a character calculated 
to make the great monopoly a power for good in the land ? 
Is it not probable that Mr. Harmsworth is just the kind 
of man to be the Napoleon of the new journalistic empire ? 
Mr. Harmswotyth has great qualities, but would even Mrs. 
Harmsworth or any of the Harmsworth family venture to 
say that he could be safely ijntrusted with the direction of 
such a gigantic monopoly with unlimited and irresponsible 
powers of boycotting and misrepresentation ? We know 
with what dauntless intrepiditj' Mr. Harmsworth launched 
this country on the South African War, which he was 
perfectly certain would be over before Christmas, 1899, 
and would not entail the loss of 100 lives. Would man¬ 
kind be in a better position if Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s 
powers for exciting passion and ignoring and misrepre¬ 
senting facts should be multiplied by a hundred ? No 
doubt Mr. Harmsworth would in the end find his way to 
St. Helena, but before he reached his ultimate destination 
his road would be miirkcd by many a Moscow, a Leipzig, 
and a Waterloo. 


“ALL M^BERS ONE OF ANOTHER." 

Internationalism hy the late Bishop of London. 

The Sunday at flame for February publishes an 
interesting posthiinioiis paper by the laic Bishop of 
London on International Relations. Dr. Creighton says : 

Peace among nations is only possible when they are conscious 
of a common object which is of sufficient importance to prevent 
merely national interests from clashing. The consciousness of a 
common destiny will alone lie strong enough to make nations 
forego their separate claims. It is by a growing sense of the 
unity of Fhrisiian civilisation, ami the identity of its aims—by 
an increa.sing readiness to appreciate the different forms which it 
has assumed and st!e what each supplies to the general purpose 
—that understanding will grow. All may agree aliout 

the blessings of peace, and ni.ay deplore the horrors of war. 
Bat this will not help us much so long as differences 
arise which war alone can settle. We must strive after a 
new' idea of the nature of those differences. They will 
ttlw'ays seem large and important so long as each nation is 
Struggling for its own advantage. They will grow smaller 
and capable of settlement by discussion just in proportion as 
civilised nations regar<i themselves as possessors of a common 
heritage and engage<l in a commt'nwork, from whicli all civilised 
nations equ-slly benefit. Better understanding of one another, 
the sense of a friendly rivalry in carrying out a conimon purpose, 
greater clearness in recognising that purpose, and in seeing how 
each nation can help towards it—these are things which must be 
learned if we would promote peace. What ismosl pressing in the 
future is that the characteristics of Oriental civilisation should be 
more generally known amongst European peoples, especially 
amongst ourselves. It is indeed almast a duty incumbent on 
every Englishman that he should know the conditions of life in 
these great dependencies which England rules. Without know¬ 
ledge there cannot be a due sense of national responsibility, an 
appreciation of what is possible, a just ju.lgment of passing 
events. We cannot rid ourselves of the burden of our duty by 
ignoring parts of it. Our obligations towards the "East form a 
large part of our duty as a nation, and ought to be present with 
ns as a determining clement in our judgment about many things. 

A periM of tutelage may be nece^ary in the case of sav^e 
natioi^Mff such tutelage should be as brief as may be, and 
shoul^HPm no rancorous feeling behind. 
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• This can only be achieved if the civilised natid^^f the West 
unite more clearly into a confederacy, each h%ng certain 
qii'ililies w'hich fil it for certain pans of this great task j If the 
greatness of the woik he so fully rec<-^ini.wil th;it it swallows up 
minor differences hy the coinpletein'S!, of its aj)]>eal, sTfaen the 
Western peoples, recoj^nising unity iu diversity, may accomplish 
their mission by carrying iylo the rest of the work! that large 
spirit of sj-mpathy which has bomul ihetiiselves together, and 
which alone can enable them tr) succeed. , • 

Readlnsr for JTown and Country. 

The Circul.iling Library in connection with this 
Review was started some five years ago, to enable small 
towns and villages with no free library to obtain some of 
the best literature of the day at a very moderate cost. 
A list of books was carefully selected so as to comprise 
.dl branches of literature, both serious and entertaining. 
The terms ujion which they are sent outwe as follows :— 

Series 1 ., boxes of books, containing forty-five to fifty 
v olumes—twenty standard and contemporary novels, ten 
illustrated magazines and periodicals, and about twenty 
liooks of biogra|)hy, history, travel, and adventure. 
Terms ;—A quarteily box of hooks, 30s. per quarter or 
a year if jiaid in advance, a half-yearly box, $ 08 . half- 
j early or /,4 los. if paid in advance. 

.Scries II., cheaper boxes of books, containing sixty 
volumes, consisting principally of standard works of 
fiction. 'J'erms ; -Half-yearly 30s.. or a year*. 

Series HI. and IV. boxes of books, with forty to forty- 
five volumes, made up of recent nov'cls and standard 
works of liiTion. Terms :—Quarterly box, per annum 
if paid in adv.incc, or 30s. per quarter. 

Catalogues and further particulars with ayiplication 
form can be obtained on applying to the Review OF 
Reviews Circui.atini; Liisrary, Temple House, Temple 
Avenue, E.C. 

How to Secure Friends. 

The Correspondence Club affords everj’ opportunity 
for lonely and isolated pcojile to secure friends in town, 
country, or abroad. The annual subscription is los. 6d., 
and entitles members to the receii>t of Round About, 
])Ost free by letter rate ; the insertion of personality, the 
forwarding of anonymous letters provided postage is paid, 
and private introductions. Cheerless lives are brightened 
by the receipt of correspondence from yiapcr friends, 
which may or may not lead to intellectual friendship or 
marriage, as the fates permit. There is at present no 
simpler method of securing friends than by joining the 
Correspondence Club, for members arc at once permitted 
to write to hundreds of men and women who, like them¬ 
selves, lack interest in their lives and seek human 
comradeship. All particulars will be sent on receipt 
of stamped, addressed, foolscap envelope by the Con¬ 
ductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


“The Hundred Best I’ictuhes” is the title given 
to a publication emanating from Cli.irUs l.ctts and Co,. 

It is intended to reproduce in seventeen parts on# 
hundred of “the most fanious cxanqiles of the painter’s 
brush in the histoiy- of the w'orld’s .ut.” .Six pictures are 
reproduc^ in each number and loosely fastened^ in foi* 
removal and framing if nec-d be. Opinions will differ as 
to what pictures constitute “ the best hundred,” but that 
is a detail. The six pictures in No. i are very beauti¬ 
fully reproduced in photogravure, and the work bids fair* 
to reflect great credit on the artistic taste of the pub¬ 
lishers. 
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FROM SIX TO FORTY-TWO MILES AN HOUR. 

In Feilden's Magazine for January, Mr. George Halli- 
day writes an interesting article upon Marine Engineering 
' and Shipbuilding. He begins by pointing out that from 
the days of the Phoenicians until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century no progress had been made in ship¬ 
building or* ship-propulsion. Progress began when 
William Symington fitted a Walt’s engine to drive the 
steam paddle-wheel of the ChaHotte Dundas. Although 
the boat was propelled at only six miles an hour it 
marked the beginning of the marine engineering which, 
at the close of the century, enabled the Viper to reach 
the record speed of forty-two miles an hour, and th^ 
Deutschland to nish across the Atlantic in 5 days ti 
hours and 45 mfnutes. The greatest improvements made 
were the introduction of iron as a shipbuilding material 
by John Laird, the use of the screw-propellers and of 
high pressures of steam. Mr. Halliday tells the story 
of Dr. Lardner’s lecture upon “Transatlantic Steam 
Navigation” The Great Western had just been built, 
and the worthy Doctor demonstrated the utter impossi¬ 
bility of crossing the Atlantic under steam alone. He 
said 

“ Let them take a vessel 1,600 tons, provided with 40D h.p. 
The vessel must carry a burden of 1,74s tons. He thought it 
would be a waste of time, under all the circumstances, to say 
much more to convince them of the inexpediency of attempting 
a direct voyage to New York, for in this case 2,080 miles was 
the longest run a steamer could encounter; at the end of that 
distance she would require a relay of coals. ... We have as 
an extreme limit of a stdhmer’s practicable voyage without 
receiving a relay of coals a run of 2,000 miles.” She sailed on 
AjNil 8th, 18^8, taking 850 tons of coal on board, and arrived 
at full speed in the auernoon of April 23rd, having made the 
passage in fifteen days, and with 200 tons of coals left in her 
bunkers. 

Increased speed is only acquired by sacrificing more and 
more room to boilers and machinery. The accompanying 
diagram brings this fact out very clearly. For profitable 
running very high speeds are not desirable, but every 
large line needs one record-breaker at least as a means 
of advertising itself. 


SIR ANDREW CLARKE OK EMPIRE BOlLDINO. 

The Destiny oe Western AFRibx. 

Sir Andrew Clarke is interviewed by Mr. R. Blath- 
wayt in the Februaipr number of Great Thoughts. After 
describing his work in Malaga, Sir Andrew Clarke says:— 

“ We should be happier in our rule on the West Coast—and I 
speak from experience, for I was out there for some time myself 
—if we had confined ourselves to pure trading. At present we 
can only succeed by forced labour, and that always means the 
deterioration of both English and native. Remember this, that 
on the West Coast we arc only re-occupying ground which was 
occupied by the powerful and pious influenoc of the Roman 
Catholics—I refer to the government of the Portuguese, years 
j^o. They spent money and lives, but failed, and now there 
remain of their rule only the ruiie of convents and old palaces, 
which you will see crumbling to aust in the jungle, with ceilings 
painted by Italians. Nature is too'strong for the European, 
and it will be the same with us. Our work in the Hinterland 
may prolong our stay, but in time it will be handed over to 
natives, controlled and guided by a half-caste and bastard 
population of our own race. And awful then will ^ the 
condition of West Africa. It fwill he a solemn warning to 
England, and an objeetdesson on the alisolute necessity for 
firm decision between the true colonisatijn of our rape and the 
occupying of territory merely for the purposes of money getting.” 

“ Without being in the least degree a little Englander, Sir 
Andrew, don’t you think we are too bent on conquest for the 
mere sake of conquest, and of adding land to land 7 It appears 
to me it will tend in the end to weaken our control of our Empire.’' 

“ Yts, 1 often think we are enlarging the Empire too rapidly. 
We are leaving Canada and Australia ia a half-completed 
condition, and are weakening ourselves against some strong 
self-centred European Power. We are not making half the 
use we might make of Canada and Australia, and wc have 
trouble untold ahead of us in South Africa. I lay great stress 
on motive and character. India is ruled by character. R^ 
member this, righteousn^ exalteth a nation, and still more, 
because it is wider spread, does it exalt an Empire. It is a great 
and Imperial question we are called upon at the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century to consider. Wc stand often upon the graven 
of ancient empires, and it should be our mission to gather togethet 
their scattered fragments, and form them into the cradle of a new 
and fair dominion, federated in justice and morality, and which 
will exceed in usefulness to mankind and in honour to our nation 
and faith all that has preceded it in the dead and gone days. The 
responsibility of empire weighs heavily on England in the present 
day, but that responsibility can be lightened if it be undertaken 
in the spirit of sympathy and of justice, of love for a conquered 
race, and with a fixed determination only to act towards them 
as we would they should act towards us in similar circumstances. 
Do .as you would be done by. That should be the guiding motto 
and the inspiration of every whole-hearted Empire Maker to-day.”' 
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IN HHE PROPHET’S MANTLE. 

'M. DE Blowitz in a New R6le. 

M. DE Blowitz contributes to the North American 
Review for January a very interesting paper, a prophetic 
speculation as to the Twentieth Centui^. There is a 
good deal in it that is not very , much to the point, but 
towards the end of the article he proclaims that electri¬ 
city is destined to offer to the human race “ ihe penulti¬ 
mate word on the everlasting enigma which mankind has 
sought to solve.” He says ;— 

It is my conviction that the task of reveali^ the full meaning 
of this demiurgic force is to devolve upon the Twentieth Century, 
and that then, the question solved, the entire problem of 
existence on this globe will be seen to have been solved as well. 
The solution of all the problems which are tormenting the 
human mind is bound up in this one. This solution will 
suppress frontiers, change the aims of armies, subject the 
planetary spaces to the human will, modify altogether the faith 
of the race, and give in general to the efforts of its intelligence a 
fresh direction and an object as yet undreamed of. 

A CENTURY OF WAR. 

This, however, is only one of his prophecies. He 
believes that the Twentieth Century will witness innumer¬ 
able and terrible wars throughout the entire globe. He 
catches glimpses of wars throughout its entire span. In 
the centre of Europe, he repeats his old prophecy that 
war will break out on the morrow of the death of Francis 
Joseph. In the more or less general conflict of which 
M. de Blowitz catches a glimpse, the Kaiser’s part will 
not be one of the least preponderant. As for Russia, he 
thinks that the will of the Tsar, expressed in the most 
astonishing and unexpected way, will effect a change. 
Russia had a Tsar Creator, it had a Tsar Emancipator, 
it will have a Tsar Liberator. But as the future of 
RiAsia escapes every law of logic, M. de Blowitz refrains 
from indulging further in prophecy. 

SOCIAL P.ARASITISM. 

The bulk of his paper is devoted to a dissertation, 
concerning what he regards as the great and growing" 
evil of modern France—social parasitism, which it is the 
mission of the Twentieth Century to combat, to repress, 
and to extirpate. Each ripnie has left its favourites who 
were more ^ less parasitical, and thus to-day over a 
France which fancies itself democratic there stretches 
an immense, constantly shifting blotch, this social parasitism, 
these throngs of individuals alw.ays discontented, always with 
unslaked thirst, always ready to upset existing things on the 
cliance of finding a place or reaping an advantage by a possible 
upheaval. 

Now, alongside the idle and the drones, who have enough to 
live upon, but who are able to add nothing to their resources, 
side by side with the twining jiarasite who climlis up along the 
^ial organism, catching in all the interstices of the trellis, and 
insinuating itself into every depression, where it thrives on the 
blood and flesh of others, there is also the fruit see, the poseur, 
the man who has vague ideas on every subject, the man who 
cherishes every ambition and .-ippetite and aspiration, the man 
of universal prettmsions, who is always ready with an explana¬ 
tion, always ready to redress everything, and who fancies he has 
the right to occupy every place and to play any r6U he may 
fancy. 

p These three negative social types, the shiftless and idle, the 
partite, and the dead-sea fruit, taken together, form the evil 
|;which is obstructing the normal social life of France. 

MOW TO COMBAT IT. 

This malady must be eliminated, or France will perish. 
Its suppression is the most pressing and serious problem 
with which the Twentieth Century will have to deal. 
Mr. Blowiftfel^oes not say exactly how it is to be dealt 


with, but he makes one practical suggestion, namely, the 
imposition of an income tax, not as n substitute for other 
taxes, but as an altogether new and penal imfiost, the 
proceeds of which are to be utilised for prei^iums on 
emigration for any Frenchman wishing to settle in the 
colonies, and giving satisfactory guarantees of bis capacity 
to make proper use of the money which will be advanced 
to him. Parasitism, engenders the calculated sterility of 
women, which, in its turn, is the creator of parasitism. 
In the new century' there must be no more lethargy, but 
every one must work. It must be the age of universal 
toil :— 

This will prevent neither the struggle among men, nor war, 
nor conquest, nor hatred ; but it will call a halt to (lie shames 
and stupidities of the present hour, and prevent here or else¬ 
where the gangrene from spreading in the social organism, and 
the advance of universal existence toward the eternal tomb. 

After writing this sentence, M. de BloWitz says, “ i lay 
down my pen here, for after all I must fix a limit to this 
essay.” His readers will agree with him. You cannot 
get much farther than the eternal tomb. 

The World was Her Salon. 

Madame dk Stael takes her place this month in 
Longman's delightful series, by S. G. Tallentyre, of 
“ Women of the Salons.” This is hi.s provisional 
estimate of that extraordinary woman :— 

Madame de Stael takes her own generation by storm. She 
inspires everywhere an enthusiasm of love or hatred. There is 
no medium. The time is not yet come when she can be regarded 
with that cold and disinterested eye which is to be supposed to 
search out truth. Her ample and vivid personality still takes 
one in possession. Her rush of words, her rush of feeling, her 
inimitable intellectual daring, her supreme conceit, and her 
strong passions leave Ihe beholder breathless, astounded, and in 
a frame of mind es.sentially unjudicial. 

In her Imld inconsistency and her marvellous intuitions, she 
is supremely a woman. She is supremely unwomanly in her 
amazing egoism and her lust for fame. Take refuge with her 
from the battle of life without ? She is herself a battle. Her 
love is a torrent of generous and undisciplined emotion. “ If 
she gives her.sclf up to her impetuous nature,” says Beniamin 
Constant, “ there is a commotion like a thunderstorm, or on 
earthquake. . . . Did she but know how to govern herself 

she could govern the world.” That is her whole character 
summed up in little. . . . 

The' other Salonnih-es make their salons their world. It is 
only tills one who has attempted to make the world her salon. 

It is to be hoped that the writer will publish this series 
of sketches in book form. It will be a rare combination 
of personal fascination and of solid historical interest. 


Temple Bar for February is an unusually interesting 
number. Mr. A. Montefiore Brice depicts “St. Helena, 
Old and New,” with an exceptional vividness, ami inve.sts 
that prison-islet with unsuspected attractions. He even 
suggests that the Boers, when they return to their native 
veldt, will love to recall the scene of their imprisonment. 
Mr. H. Vallings recounts the memory of Louis ‘ Stevenson 
among the Philistines ” at Davos, and tells how the 
invalid novelist was roused by a professor denouncing the 
emotionalism of English as distinguished fro™ Gentian 
women, and exclaimed, “ This neck is wet with the tears 
of German women.” An effective retort on modern 
critics of fin de siicle decadence is delivered by a writer 
who recalls very much the same kind of criticism published 
exactly a hundred years ago. The “ new woman ” and 
the “revolting daughter” are shown to have flourished 
at the close of the eighteenth century! 
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LAST CENTURY’S FICTION: 

Surveyed ♦by Mr. Quii.t.er-Couch. 

It is a very interesting sketch of the Novel .in the 
Nincteenlh Century which Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch 
contributes to the Mall Ma}:;asine. Oniy glimpses 
of his critical estiniiitcs of leading names* can be given 
here. 

SCOTT. ^ 

For Scott, it need hardly be said, he exjiresses admira¬ 
tion, intense but not unquali:icJt lie says :— 

Ilert', at any rate, was a wiiler win* revelled in heroic deeds : 
and he who understands heroic de<«ls should understand a hero, 
and he who underslands a hero has grasperl something of 
spiritual truth. U\it beyond a recital of heroic deeds Scott would 
not dare. He, who could invent characters by the doz^i fr)r our 
amusement, and unfold cliar.acter with a master’s hand so long 
as it remained lutnioruus, eccentric, of minor importance, never 
by any chance admits us to the heart of his heroes, or reveals to 
us the mainsprings of their heroic action. They have a few 
necessary and obvious features : they are good-looking, brave, 
proud, chivalrous, honourable, and it is profi.able to be in their 
company. But they arc figures in outline : of tlie real man, the 
inner man, he tells ii^ nothing, lest it might be taken too 
seriously. He has left us a Gorgeous Gillery of G.illant Inven¬ 
tions; but, ap.irt from their humours, he has not greatly 
increased men’s knowledge of men. 

DICKENS. 

On Scott followed Byron : and Byron with all his 
faults “ did consider man in his relation to the scheme of 
things.” The novelists who “ derive from Byron —Lytton 
and Disraeli—have a sense which Scott never hid of 
man’s relations with the visible world around him and 
the invisible or dimly visible world—‘ the army o’f unal¬ 
terable law’—beyond.” The estimate of Dickens is 
high 

It is possible to class Great Rx/tectalh'is and A Ta/t of Tioo 
Cities-A!!, failures (though I shoulil dissent) : it is nut p issible, 
with these in our mind, to deny Dickens the title of Ktmiantic. 
And in the latter talc he achievetl, after a fashion, what his jire- 
tieccssors in romance hiul failed to achieve. He rose aliovc his 
own conception of men as Inmdles of humou-s, he rose above 
the spiritual indiflerence of the Romantics, and he fairly 
grappled with the soul and inner meaning of an heroic action. 
In doing so he crossed the Rubicon between jihenomenon anil 
idea, between that which appears and that which is, b*twe<'ii 
Jonson’s country and Shakespeare’s; and if Dickens, greatest 
of all the trilic of Ben, proved himself an incomplete Shake¬ 
speare, lliLs detracts nothing from the honour of the attempt. 

THACKERAY. 

Of Thackeray we arc told— 

His men and women are drawn from outside, and for inside 
we have the author’s deliglitful comment. It hovers around the 
inner springs of action instead of revealing them. ... At heart he 
want-s to charm, and feeling lU.at his countrymen are easily 
irighlened by ideas, he lets ideas lie, like sleeping dogs. 

THE CROWN OF THE ROM \NTIC MOVEMENT. 

With Charlotte Bronte the writer finds the sjiiritual 
side of romance growing steadily in importance. George 
Eliot’s novels do hot shirk ideas, but are profoundly occu¬ 
pied with them. With her “ we have passed the end of 
the Romantic* movement in England.” “ The honour of 
summing up the movement in one splendid book was 
reserved not for Emily Bronte,” but for Charles Reade in 
his one great book The Cloister and the Hearth which, 
“with its wealth of learning, its ringing narrative, its 
grasp of spiritual truth below all the crowded movement, 
IS at 6mr.e a mr.Tterpiece and a literary marvel.” 


BALZAC. « 

Passing to France the vfriter is confronted first with 
Balzac, to whose tremendous power he bears willing 
witness. But, he proceeds, “ this great genius Is after all 
but a glorified Man with a Muck-rake, botanising and 
biologising in the ooze at his feet, never lifting his eyes to 
thi,it spiritual light towards which the little organisms are 
pushing puiblindly even while they seem to him entirely 
occupied with devouring one another.” 

THE MO.ST INFLUENTIAL NOVEL. 

Romance took up the quest of the spiritual first from 
the side of beauty. The sublimation of real life which 
a[)pcared in Dumas did make for beauty :— 

I.et the great names which •follow Dumas—George Sand, 
lliigii, Gautier—stand for witnes.s. In Hugo, the most 
important, the pui-suit becomes a conscious one, and the divine 
side of iiunianjife is harped upon with furious energy, until man 
himself liccomes a I'itan beside tlod—nowhere more titanic 
(or grandiose, if you will) than in Res Mtsh-ables, which, taken 
for all in all, has been the most infl.iential work of fiction in its 
century. 

THE HEIGHT OF SCIENCE. 

The scientific movement in the writer’s judgment “has 
r.ithcr tended to blight than to inspire ” the growth of 
true fiction :— 

The notion, rampant until a few years back that Truth must 
lurk in a tcst-lulic, and the secret of creation in deep-sea mud, 
will no doubt be found in the end to have made, in a lop-sided, 
lefl-lianded fashion, for progress. To Ks credit will staiul 
M. Zola, with his laborious works and his theories; to its 
discredit, the beautiful works which Daudel in France and 
Bjdrnson in Norway (to name two glafiiig instances) might have 
written, but were dissuided from writing. In England we 
escaped the scientific fury for long, and met the affliction only 
when its real insanity had begun to dawn on the rest of the 
world. 

OUR DEBT TO GEKMVNY — 

The influence of Thomas Carlyle and George Eliot, 
i.e., the influence of Germany, hclited to save us. The 
writer thus acknowledges our debt to our kinsfolk over 
the sea :— 

When the time comes to estimate exactly wliat German 
influence ditl for English literature in the nineleentn century, we 
sliall probably find cause to In; sorry for much that seemed 
mighty fine to us in the great Victorian days --the intemperate 
worship of strength, the demand for originality at any cost, tile 
public consent that any vagaries of language were permissible 
and even admirable so long as they helped a writer to flaunt his 
own personality and arrest attention. But we shall also have to 
reckon that it kept us loyal to philosophy in days when science 
threatened to invade and break up the tleeps. With each dis¬ 
covery we have never lacked, in poetry or in prose fiction, 
philosophers to hold us from panic. 

—AND TO RU.SSIA. 

Russia as well as Germany came to our rescue :—• 

French realism and Russian realism reached us together, or 
almost together ; and by the second the first stood condemned.. 
Zola oliservetl no more carefully than Tolstoi, De Maapas.sant 
directed his observation no more exquisitely than Turgueneff; 
and beside die two Rustdans the two Frenchmen were no less 
evidently shallow than muddy . . . These two men did impres¬ 
sively and in the sight of Europe uphold, vindicate, and establish 
the truth that tlie concern of Fiction is with things .spiritual, 
intimate, deep, not with things material, external, shallow ; 
with interpreting the hearts of men, not with counting their 
buttons; with ideas not with phenomena : that it uses pheno¬ 
mena, as all arts must use them ; but as a means only to arrive 
at stability, peace and law—or at such glimpses as men may get 
of eternal law. 
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A DAILY RUN WHOLLY BY WOMEN. 

The story of La, Fromie, “ a daily paper entirely 
produced by women," is told in the Youh}; Woman for 
February by Isabel Brooke-Alder, La Fronde is owned, 
published, edited, written, managed, set up (but not, we 
infer, machined) by women, and counts its readers by the 
hundred thousand. 

WHAT SUG«ESTEI) THE IDEA. 

This is how the marvel came about:— 

In August, 1896, Madame Durand w.is the chosen envoy of. 
La Lii^ue Fra'i('iise at the Women’s (.’ongreis then being held 
in Brussels, and. it was whilst reading a paper on Woman's 
Rights before the assembled delegates of the learnetl societies of 
all the world that she got her fii^t idea of the scheme which took 
shape the next year as La Frondi. “ Why not,” she thought, 
“ put what I urn now saying within the reach of alt the woimm 
who want to hear it, instead of limiting it just to these selected 
listeners ? Why not print it many times—and cheaply?” And 
from cheap printing the chain of thought needed hut one link to 
reach “ newspaper,” and naturally to extend itself into the pro¬ 
position “to be run entirely by women.” . . . O.i 9th 
December, 1897, the first numlicr La Frmde appeared. 

THE filHTRESS-lN-CHIEF. 

The originative ego of the paper had her training on 
the st.igc and on the press, and is thus described :— 

Madame Marguerite Durand, who owns and manages Im 
F iv/idf, is a blondt’, haiwlsouie and well-proportioned, still wi ll 
on the sunny side of middle age. .She was at one lime on the 
stage, and hecoiniiig a»J'e>tsiounairc de la CemMe Franfaise, was 
entrusted with important parts ; but on her marrii^e slie severed 
her connection with the famous Maison de Molicte, and devoted 
her energies to politics, oh which overwhelming topic she con- 
trihuteii a brilliant series of articles to Le Figaro. 

HI'.R STAFF. 

Madame Durand is assisted in her interesting but arduous 
work by some of the most intellectual of her cumjiatriots, all of 
whom give of their best for the lienelit of her brilliant enterprise. 
Her sub-cilitress is M.idame Emmy Fournier, a delightful speci¬ 
men of tile brisk,’ very feminine, hut \'ery up-to-date I’arisiennc; 
and amongst her occasional contributors are the following « ell- 
known women : -Madame Alphonse Daudet, Madame Leconte 
du Nouy, Sarah Bernhardt, Rosalie Rousseil, Augusta Holmes, 
and Madame Clcmence Ruyel. 

From tweiffy to thirty regular contributors send their best 
work to Madame Durand, and the staff at the office of her pap jr 
consists of twelve raemhers, writers, sub-editors, reporters, etc. 

HER OFFICES. 

Perhaps the most pleasing novelty connected with La 
Fronde is the tasteful elegance of its offices. These are 
located in a fivc-slorey house in the West End of 1 ‘aris. 
The writer bears this admiring testimony :— 

Go where one will in this Temple of Industry, everything 
is charming, clean, bright, fresh, cheering to a degiec; and 
everybody there is to match, from the doorkeeper who eni|uires 
your errand on arrival, to the Proprietress-lidilrcss who sits up 
aloft in the prettiest sanctum imaginable. 

The room in which she presides over the destiny of her paiier 
is far more like an English drawing-room than an editorial^ 
“den," with its groups of palms and high vases of flowers, its" 
lace curtains, pictures and open fireplace—everything, in fact, 
with which a charming woman likes to surround herself when 
at home. But, for all its grace, there is an air of serious 
occupation about the apartment which suggests lliat its owner is 
there as a business woman. 

The waiting-room, which connects with it, is in its w.iy q i"r* 
as attractive, being furnished as a library. 

Any one who knows the dens in which some of the 
greatest London editors have to manufacture copy will 
sigh for a feminine French invasion to change littered 
infernos into paradisos of lettered elegance. 


DRF.SS ANIl DKfOR VI’JOX. 

The fittings of the whole building and its occupants 
seem to have been designed as a harmony in wjiite and 
green :— 

Dainty ladies, some arrayisi in the height of fashion, arc 
these induKtrious scribes, dilipite the l.icl th.il several of them 
carii every sou they spend. There .ire a few, however, no less 
industrious, who preler"more seiviceahle gaih, and one is so 
entirely regardless of the amenities of feminitic attire that she. 
dons the twentieth century’s hideou. suhstilute tor Ro<<ilitid’s 
“ douhlet and !lo-.e ! ” 

On the ground floor is a cosy lilrie luilfet, where tea, cakes 
and wine c.in lie had ; a ri’ception rootii for piomisciious callers, 
stocked with intutnierable iKiok' of reference, a copy of every¬ 
thing produced by women authors, and a ])hotograpli of every 
painting or piece of sculpture by women artists since tlie 
foundation of La hvide. 

Adjoining it is a large Juill, glass roofed and'j'frettilv fnrnislied, 
where Madame Durtuid holds occasional soirles musirates, and 
entertains th<- memliers of “ L1 Id'ue du Divit des F'wmfs ’’ at 
their monthly tneelings. The same scheme of decoration 
prevails all o\er the house—green and white, variously applied. 

The touipo-.hig room, at the lop of the house, is not nny 
exception to this pletusing stale of things, and the cigliteon type¬ 
setters look, in their w.iy, just as fresh and generally attractive 
as their sister-workers on the floors below. 

All lh.at appertains to the tnisiness of /m Fioiide--i\.% sale, and 
the advertisements which it contains - is iindert.iken by a,.staff of 
clerk-, whose uniform of dark green cloth dresses with while 
facings accords to perfection with llic decoration of the whole 
building. 

A FEDERATIVE HOME BUILT OF PAPER. 

The Wide IForldfor Febnitiry pul)lislie.s a charmingly- 
written anti copiously illustrated article on Professor 
Bickerton’s Federntive Home at \V:iinoni, nc.ir Christ¬ 
church, New Ze.ilund : -- 

Wainoni, it semiis, htis all the advantages of an excellent club 
at the cost of a second or third-rutc lodging. There is more 
freedom, great ;rpriv.acy, and no loneliness—these are its wateh- 
words. The Professor’s own house, designed like no other 
house that anyone ever saw, is the nucleus of the home. 
Reserving a few rooms for himself and his family, the large 
drawing-room, the brilliant and lovely conservatory, the dining¬ 
room, and the social hall are all shared by the Fcilerators ami 
his own family in common. Everyone uses them alike, and all 
receive their friends in them without distinction of caste 01 rank. 
The entrance hall is a large conservatory, full of gorMoits 
flowering plants, palms, ami tall tree-ferns from the native bush. 

.\t four o’clock everyone meets in the drawing-room for after¬ 
noon tea; hut all other meals are more nr less “nuiveahle 
feasts,” setved from one common kitchen, somewhat in hotel 
fashion, to suit the difl'erenl nioiles of life and hahiLs of the 
Federators. Each family has its own private apiirtments, and 
joint housekeeping is managed by the community. The I'ost of 
living federally is uiiUoubtcdly far lower titan it would hc^ it 
the Federating families lived each in its own little home. T he 
normal standard of memlKTs for such a Ferlcrated home is too. 

Professor Bickerton h.is discovered the art of con¬ 
structing buildings of tarred brown paper, which, if tarred 
afresh every two years, will last for half a century : 

Not only is the cost of a paper dwelling less than oite-fiftb of 
that of the cheapest wooden building, but it is also I’xcellent in 
case of eartliquake—a serious considcralhm in the norlheni parts 
of New Zealand. Pai>er buildings are also rciwarkably warm, 
the paper drying as liard as a hoard, and there Ixiing a space of 
four inches between the outer and inner walls. The^brown paper 
wliicli is chemieally treated perfectly withstands the weather-— 
even the fierce winds which someliims swtc|) across the Canter¬ 
bury Plaias. Strange .as it may seem, these paper houses have 
remained tight and dry wlien wooden liouses have let in the 
wet. 
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FIRST EFFORTS OF EMINENT MEN. 

The Monthly Preceptor. 

In the January number of the Library is a most 
interesting article hidden away under the ambiguous title 
^of “The Juvenile Library." The title, with not even 
inverted commas, suggests an article on the choice of 
boohs for children or the juvenile department of the 
public library, whereas it is really a notice of an old 
periodical bearing the name o,^ the Monthly Preceptor 
for the monthly issue, :ind the yuvenite. Library 

for the half-yearly volumes. This mag izine, pro¬ 

jected in 1800, seems to have run to six volumes, 
but the specially interesting thing connected with 

the publication is that in addition to “the complete 

course of instruction on every useful subject,” which it 
promised to supply, it jtublished in its pages the prize 
productions of young students. There was, in fact, a 
monthly distribution of prizes to the value of fifteen 
guineas and upwards. It is of the prize-winners and 
their first printed efiforts that Mr. W. E. A. Axon gives us 
some particulars in his account of this periodical brought 
out just a century ago. 

One of the first pri/e-winners, wc learn, was Henry 
Kirkc While, who received a silver medal for a translation 
from Horace, and a pair of twelve-inch globes for a jirosc 
article describing an imaginary tour from London to 
Edinburgh. The name of William Johnson Fox, the 
Anil-Corn Law orafor, appears in each of the first four 
volumes. His first contribution was the solution of a 
mathematical problem. Master T. L. Peacock’.s appear¬ 
ance at the age of fourteen was as an answer (in verse) 
to the question, “ Is History or Biography the More 
Improving Study.?” •'I'he editors prefaced the poem 
with the following memorandum ;— 

The following is published, not as a .sjieciinen of poetry 
p.'irticularly excellent, but as an extraordinary eflbrt of genius 
in a boy of this age, and as such the proprietors have rowartled 
him with an extra prize, viz., an elementary book, value 5s. 

Another competition was a translation of Horace’s 
Ode, “ Integer Vitae,” by “ young gentlemen who have not 
exceeded sixteen years of age. The best production will 
entitle the writer to a prize value Three Guineas, consisting 
of Books or Instruments of his own choice. The seven 
next best in order of merit wdll be entitled to a book 
each, value five shillings.” It is interesting to learn 
that the winner of the first prize was none other than 
Leigh Hunt, the winner of the second being George W. 
Ormerod the antiquary, and of the third Thomas Dc 
Quincey. Leigh Hunt’s name also figures in connection 
with other competitions, and for an essay on “ Humanity 
to the Brute Creation” he received a silver medal. But 
Mr. Axon is naturally most concerned with De Quinccy’s 
efforts. Curiously enough, the lines translated from 
Horace are De Quinecy’s sole contributions to the 
domain of English verse, and though they did not gain 
him the first or even the second prize but what is termed 
on the Continent the acccssit, they attracted the attention 
of Lord Morton and made De Quincey feci himself 
something of a “ lion.” 

My own vers^, says Dc Quincey, had not at all satisfied my¬ 
self, and though I felt elated by the notice they had gained n e, 
and gratified by the generosity of the Earl in taking my part so 
warmly, I was so more in a wirit of sympathy with the kindness 
thus manifested in my bduiU, and with the consequent kindness 
whieh it procured me from others, than from any incitement or 
support which it gave to my intellectual pride. 


PHIL ARMOUR IN A NEW LIGHT. 

Dr. Gu.NSAULUS, of Chicago, contributes to the 
American Review of Reviews a most interesting 
character sketch of Philip Armour, the great Scotch- 
Irish pork-king. He knew him well, and praises him 
warmly. He says 

We who knew his heart will think of him as happy, hopeful, 
and even playful among the children whom he loved. As a 
little child, he trusted God at the last as at the first, and he was 
not afraid. 

“ Men fail, for the most part,” he uied to say, “not because 
they ate not smart enough, but because they are not good enough 
It) succeed.” 

Armour was a broad-minded man, who was all for 
combines in religion as in triCdc :— 

1 told the folks at the mission, when they wanted to know 

what denomination we 



would choose for the 
work down there, that 
I wantcti the religion 
of the place to be 
undenominational, but 
t. it niu.st be sixteen 
ounces to the pound, 
all wool, and a yard 
, wide ; anti I tlon’t care 
whether the converts 
are. baptised in the 
soup-bowl, a ilisli-pan, 
onlhc Ghiciigo River,” 
“ Almost aiiylxxly," 
he said, “will do for 
a father, but it takes a 
very great soul to be a 
goixl mother.” 

When I showed him, 
says Dr. Guiisaulus, 


the wonderful revelations of the X-ray, he amused us by saying, 
its he saw a two-ceiit coin through an oak plank, “ Well, maybe 
there isn’t so much to marvel at in tliis thing, after all. I 
always could sec a two-cent piece almost through anytliing. I 
think, if the American boy could get .some of these X-r.ays in 
hi.s eye, it wouldn’t hurt him any, especially if his lieart can 6e 


cnlargefl as his fortune grow.s.” 

He stood in reverence liefore any marked peculii»'ity of mind, 
and he wanted a wall of protection placed about any timorous 
though awkward individuality. “Tnat boy’s peculiarity,” he 
said, “ is a pocket of gold in an unpromising mine. All the 
rest of him will gel its value in the thing that makes him different 
from the other fellows. If he is educated right, it will dis¬ 
tinguish him; and if he is ever going to make the world any 
richer, he has got to get the wealth out of that place in him.” 


When Dr. Gunsaulus visited the London Academy 
with Mr. Armour, the latter was much interested in the 
picture of “ Napoleon leaving Josephine” :~ 


lle turned to me and said, with stormy indignation : “The 
rascal ! the scoundrel 1 No wonder he could not succeed. I 
believe he lost his power just then. No man ought to succeed 
in a world worth living in who mistreats a woman, especially bis 
wife.” 


Quf.en Wilhelmina and her Consort-elect form the 
.subject of an agreeable sketch in the Sunday Magasine. 
The writer, Mr. John Bell, reports :—“ My husband,” 
she has said, “ should be my loyal and obedient servant 
for two hours of the day, when I shall be devoted to the 
affairs of my kingdom, but for the remainder of the time 
I shall be his devoted and obedient wife.” A pretty 
resolution. But it remains to be seen whether life can be 
so conveniently divided into watertight compartments by 
the mere stroke of a clock. 


WEW PICTURES, ROYAL AND OTHERWISE 


A REFERENCE to our advertisement pages at the 
end of the magazine will disclose several additions 
to our Portfolios and other art productions. The 
No. 5 Portfolio announced last month has given great 
satisfaction to the many admirers of Dante Gabriel 
Roisctti, because of the inclusion of collotype repro¬ 
ductions of “ Joli Coeur ” and “ Blue Bower.” In con¬ 
sequence of the death of the Queen we have devoted 
one Portfolio* to 
various portraits 
of Her Majesty 
at different 
periods of her 
life, and added 
portraits of the 
King, Queen 
Alexandra, the 
Duke and Duch¬ 
ess of Cornwall, 
and views of the 
Royal Palaces. 

This Royal Port¬ 
folio will be chiefly 
valued for the 
sake of the large 
collotype portrait 
of the Queen at 
Home. It makes 
an effective pic¬ 
ture for framing; 
a glance at the 
frontispiece of this 
magazine will 
show the particu¬ 
lar portraiuirhich 
was selected for 
reproduction on a 
larger scale in this 
Portfolio. To the 
large half-crown 
pictures we have 
recently added a 
very fine collotype reproduction of Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
most famous picture, “ The Monarch of the Glen.” This 
canvas was certainly the most popular of all Land¬ 
seer’s deer pictures. He painted it in 1850. It 
shows a stag, crowned with its twelve tines, standing 
among thp clouds on an eminence of rock and heath ir. 
His quick ear seems to have caught some sound foreign 
to it, and the sensitive nostrils expand as if scenting 
danger. This splendid specimen of the master is now in the 
possession of Mr. T. J.Barratt, of Bell Moor, Hampstead. 
It was intended by Landseer to fill a panel on the wall 
of the Peers’ Refreshment Room in the then New Houses 
of Parliament, as one of three subjects illustrative of the 
chase. It was sent on approval to the “ Committee of 


Fine Arts,” but was rejected by a vote of the House of 
Commons, and the painter, being anything but\nmoved 
at the proceeding—the more cspcci.illy as he hpd offered 
the picture to the nation Tor only ^300—sent it to the en¬ 
suing Academy Exhibition, 1851, where it evoked universal 
admiration, and was promptly purchased by Lord 
Londesborough for the copyright of it, j,urchased 

by Messrs. Henrj- Graves and Co., bringing a further 

;^5oo toll e artist. 
It has sinct 
greatly ir. creased 
in value. Lord 
L/endesh orough 
sold it o the 
first Lord Chey- 
lesmore, and at 
his death in 1892 
it passed to its 
present owner 
for upwards of 
;^7,ooo. 

When first the day- 
star’s clear cool 
light, 

Chasing night’s 
shadovrs grey, 
With silver touched 
each rocky 
height 

That girded wild 
Ulen Strac, 

U p rose the monarch 
of the glen, 
Majestic from his 
lair, 

Surveyed tire scene 
with piercing 
ken. 

And snufhxl the 
fragrant air. 

These were the 
lines appended to 
the title in the Royal Academy catalogue, taken from 
“ The Legends of Glenorchy.” The work was engraved 
first by Thomas Landseer in 1852, an artist’s proof of 
which realised ,^120 at Christie’s in 1894. (See “ Painting 
in the Queen’s Reign.”) This picture can be sent to any 
part of the world for 2s. 6d. ; but purchasers of No. ; 
Portfolio will find a coupon on the envelope which 
entitles them to a copy of “ The Monarch of the Glen ” 
for one shilling 1 , 

“ The Little Englander of Christianity ’’ is the nickname 
with which Mr. H. C. Macdowall, in Macmillan's^ retorts 
on opponents of missionary work in China and elsewhere. 
To abolish foreign missions would, according to his argu¬ 
ment, mean first the abolition of Christianity in general. 



“The Monarch of the Glen." 


Br Sir Edwin I.andserr. 



THE {^EVlECIiS t^EVlEOlED. 


jlMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Our Lilu (^leon and our present Kinj^ take the lirst 
]Jacc in Or. Sliaw’s February review of the ]>roi;ress of 
tnc wtrld. • 

A RKI'UBMCAX VIKW OF JlRmSH MOMARCIIV. 

His icnutrks will liel[» his countrymen, who have at 
last arrived at the conviction tl^it the British monarchy 
is not i^nonytnous with Royal despotism, to avoid the 
other e .treme of regardintf it as a merely nominal office. 
He say » : - 

Qiiee 1 Victoria fiom llic very Ix'ginning of tier reign was a 
signiiics ut factor in ])itl/lii- events, to an ixlent even greater than 
could I e commonly known. . . .Tlic inlliuncc of the liritish 
sovereii n, if tactfully and prudently exerteil, may count for as 
much ill certain limes of emergency as tlie more visible and 
tangibi: aiilhority of Ihc Tsar of Russia, not to mention ilie 
Garma i F.mperor. And IJneen Victoria had for many yi-.vrs 
past cxitrted an .ilniost unhoiindcd moral control over the latger 
policies of the Uriiisli Empire. 

Of the new King, Dr. Shaw pithily observes : “ He is 
not reverenced ; but he is liked.” The editor jtrtrceeds 

It is believed that he has a deep sense i>f the grc.itness of the 
British Empire, and that he has inherited from his mother a 
certain directness and simplicity of inimi that are of immense 
value in such a position as he must fill. In short, lie is shrevvd. 
If Albert Edwaril lives very long, he must help to solve internal 
problems of great moment. 

Among these Dr. Shaw specifies the making Irishmen 
thoroughly at home in the United Kingdom, the recon¬ 
struction of the House of Lords, and the feder.ilion of the 
Empire. “ Seemingly the Prince of Wales grasps the 
idea that royalty is .i Inuch more democratic institution 
than the peerage.” The peers might be strip]jcd of their 
powers without injury to the Crown. With ch.iracterislic 
American chivjilry, Dr. Shaw referred to “ the unliounded 
admiration that the whole British pcojtle feel for the 
beautiful and admirable woman who will share his throne. 
For his wife, as it happens, is incomparably belter tilted 
than himself, by nature and cultivation, to graci; the roy.d 
purple.” 

THE SECRET OF LINCOLN’S CONFIDENCE. 

In many respects the magazine might be called a 
Lincoln number. The birthday of Lincoln as well as of 
Washington falls in February, which thus becomes an 
especially patriotic month with loyal Americans. Mr. 
Lyman I’owell compares the two greatest .Americans, 
and dwells on their common self-control, rctic<;nce, 
modesty, and religious faith. Here is a story of Lincoln’s 
faith in prayer ;— 

When, just after Gettysburg, the wounded General .Sickles 
a&kM him why he had been so su.'e of victory, Lincoln answered, 
with all the simplicity of a naive child : “ I will tell you if 
you never tell anybody. Before the battle, 1 went into my little 
room and got <lown on my knees an<l prayed to GikI as I had 
never prayed Iteforc. I told him that this was His country and 
that this Wits His war, that we could not stand any more 
Chancellorsvilles or Fredcricksburgs, and that if He would stanil 
by me I would stand by Him ; and lie did, and I will. From 
that hour I had ijo fear about Gc tysburg.” 

It is clear to whom the writer’s heart inclines the most. 
But to remind us how the popular demi-god was once 
r^arded, an article is added on “ Lincoln in Caricature.” 
Mr. G. F. Parker supplies also the “ possible origin of a 
Ijncdln phrase,” found In the works of Thomas Cooper, 


materialist, freethinker, and revolutionary, published in 
1794. Sjteaking of the United States, Cooper wrote : 
“ The Government is the government of the people and 
for the peojtle.” 

AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The December number is full of the glories of 
anticipation. It appears on the eve of the birth of the 
New Commonw'callh. Its principal feature is a sketch 
of the immense preparations which Sydney is making 
for the event. The dominani note is one of elation and 
triumith. Dr. Filchett presents an array of figures to 
prove the extraordinary advance of the Island Continent. 

THE SECRET OF BRITISH EXPANSION. 

The same c.xuberancc of the sense of achievement 
pulses through his retrospect of a “ Century of Fhnpire.” 
He recalls Mr. Holt Schooling’s computation that the 
British limpirc has increased at the rate of two acres 
every .second, while the posscssiofts given b.vck after 
acquisition would of themselves constitute “ a vciy decent 
Colonial Empire.” The expansion was not intended, 
often not desired, by statesmen. How then, he asks, did 
it come about 1 What was “ the secret of Empire ” ? 
Dr. Fitchelt almost drops into poetry its he seeks to make 
reply 

What is this force—apparently as silent, :is constant, and as 
independent of human purpose as one of the great forces of 
Nature-which, day in and day out, llK-ongh the whole century, 
has pushed outwards the frontiers of the I'aiipire ? The truth is, 
the Empire has grown a.s a bud swells in springtime, at the 
whisper of strange force*. A thousand cnergitts -some homely, 
the stir of the sap, the kiss of the brown earth, the splash of the 
falling rain ; some mystic and strange, and which run to the roof 
of the heavens, the wooing of the sun, the path of the planet 
through space—go to make a bud burgeon and swell in the 
springtime. And a hundred forces—jvoliiieal, climatic, racial, 
geographical, religious and irreligious, noble and ignoble - have 
combined to give to the British Empire the amazing gruuth this 
century has witnessed. 

Perhaps die most picturesque, if not the slroi}|,cst, of these 
forces has lieen the restless energy of the race itself; and the 
sort of swarming impulse which has burned in its blood. 

A NOBLER AMERICA. 

The elevation of the moment enables Dr. Fitchett to 
hail the loss of the American colonies as a blessing in 
di.sguisc :— 

it has turned out, in the strange revenges of history, that 
Australia is England’s compensation for the American Revo- 
lutivin that rent from her the great colonies across the Atlantic 1 
That Howe failed in Boston, and Comw.allis surrendered at 
Saratttga, explains why Mellxmrnc is not under the tricolour, 
and .Syilney governed by an epauk'ltcd commissioner who takts 
his authority from Paris 1 It can hardly lie doubted that the 
lews of the American colonies set F.ngland free to plant her foot 
on the great African cotilineiit, and to occupy a fairer, and what 
may yet prove to be a richer and nobler “ America "—the Aus¬ 
tralian continent. 

IN 2000 A.D. ? 

Dr. Fitchett closes with a glance ahead :— 

The B.'itish Empire itself, at the clove of the niniteentb cen¬ 
tury, however, is a world-power such as history lias never before 
seen. It is not so much an Empire, as a cluster of empires and 
commonwealths. If it grows during the next centufy as it has 
grown during the century just closing, on what a mighty political 
shape the light of A.D. 2000 will shine I 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

It is a ’full number for February', though with few 
exceptionally eminent articles. Noticed elsewhere is 
Mrs. Crawford's paper on the Queen and Mr. Townsend’s 
negative study of Europe’s influence on Asia. 

A GOOD WORD FOR LORD W'Ot.SKI.EY. 

“ Nemo ” sj)eaks up for the Lite Commandcr-in'Chief 
with loyal resoluteness. He says : — 

.Sopteiubcr isl, 1S99, Ix’forc the war began, the British Estab- 
lishmmt was 161,000 men, and on the 1st September, 1900. 
that Establishment was 3-;4,ooo men. I do not say that with 
that marvellous result the life woik of one man alone is to be 
creditcKl. I do say that if it had not 1 cuu for Eord Wolseley we 
should 4 iave had no such army at all; that he, anti lu‘ t>nly, has 
fought through opposition that >woul<l have cowed almo-.t any 
other man, and ha-s been the one ellicieni cause. 

On becoming Commandcr-in-Chief he made the 
Clasgow speech which roused the nation, and forced the 
Government to larger jireparations. For thus forcing 
their hand, the writer alleges, they have now tmnod him 
out. 

THE STATE AS .SDCIAL PK'JVIDENCE. 

Sir Edmund Vern^y holds up the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment as a model for .St.ite-fostering of agriculture : 
in establishing experimental f.irnis, finding the most 
favourable time for sowing, hybridising fruit and 
grain, free testing of seeds, free analysis of manures 
and soils, lecturing tours of expert advisers, etc., 
etc.,—all at a cq,st of only .^i5,cxx> a year. Mr. 
Gilbert Slater writing on “ Co-operators, the Slate 
and the Housing Question,” calls attention to the action 
of the Royal Arsenal C®-O[)orators at Woolwich, who are 
now building 3,500 houses, and at the same time arc 
clamouring for municipiil building on similar lines. One 
great reason for high rents in crowded centres is that 
building i.s, as a rule, still a “ small industry.” Produc¬ 
tion on the large scale under municipal or co-operative 
auspices would be more economical. To reduce rent 
still further the writer .su|)parls the plea for “ a total 
rcmis.sion of taxation on the raw material of shelter,” or, 
afleast, that the Treasury' should pay half the rates on 
the homes of the workers. Mr. Henry W. Wolff pleads 
for the scpais^tion of the Post Office Savings Bank from 
the Treasury, and for its freedom to invest its deposits 
like other banks for the benefit of depositors. 

ANOTHER VIEW OF I HE SECOND COMING. 

Mr. D. S. Cairns takes cxcejition to the criticisms of 
J. S. Mill and Mazzini that Christianity does not do 
justice to the claims of public life. After recalling the 
prophetic background to the Kingdom of God, Mr. Cairn.s 
goes on to treat of the Second Advent. He says : - 

In His teaching regarding it I believe that Christ is really 
saying, “ 1 have not yet had My say out, and I am coming to s.ay 
it and to do it. 1 have come in weakness, but I am coming 
again in glory, and in power. I have moved about among ihe 
w'eak and obscure, and I have dealt with common human 
personal interests, duties and privih^jes of the individual soul : 
but I have a law, too, for the great rulers, the great nations, the 
immemorial institutions of society, slavery, property, commerce 
and war. I am coming to master and penetrate these great 
spheres by' My providence, My spirit, and My truth. 1 shall 
then deal with the life of nations .and SfX'iety, and shall lay my 
hand upon them for Grxl. I cannot speak of these things 
yet, for Mine hour is not yet come, and ye cannot bear them 
now.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Colonel Maude presses for a national military’ reform 
which would include many of our most needed, social 


reforms. A better breed of men is wanted for soldiers. 
Therefore he recommends linking volunteering with 
technical education and the Univet^fy Extension move¬ 
ment ; drilling and feeding of Board School children ; 
dealing effectively with unsanitary areas in largt towns, 
and a sy'blcm of feeding wives'and‘children of men 
thrown out of em]>loymei)t by war. A Russian publicist 
chats somowliat discursively on Russian policy relative 
to the " ojien door,” which he cli.iracterises as 
vacillating. Mr. William Graham icviews Mr. Leslie 
Steidien’s “‘English utilitarians.” Mr. Herbert Paul 
writes forcibly on “ the decline of the Government.” 


BLACKWOOD. 

liliuk-.i'ood for February is dull. The only interesting 
article it contains is that by Colonel Henry Knollys 
on ‘* M.iladmiuisliation of Messes,” whi^li is a protest 
against the extraiagancc of officers. The system of 
“ keeping up the credit of the regiment ” is evidently a 
microcosm of Ihe ivay in which our Jingoes “ keep up the 
credit of the nation " .— 

I.avish cntcrlainmciil of mess-gucsis, expensive balls, race 
luncheon-parties, siiperlhious subscriptions, costly luxuries, and, 
.above all, the unthrifi in interior eemiomy, whieh is only divided 
by a thin sheet of paper from downright embezzlement, are 
habit u.dly defended on the plea of “ keeping up tlie creilit of the 
regiment.” 

No matter how poor an officer is he is forced to sub¬ 
scribe to these extravagances. Colonel Knollys gives an 
account of some successful and unsuccessful attempts 
by commanding officers to reduce the expenses of officers. 
An aUemjit by Sir Hope Grant to impose frugality upon 
manteuvring officers had the following result :— 

('ertain regiments organised strings oj" nominally private traps, 
but really of contractor’s transport, to move in their w'ake along 
public roads, with an audacity cuiitciiming concealment, and 
conveying supplies utterly inconsistent with the training of tent- 
life. Thus, Idle the general was contenting himself with chops 
and sherry, subalterns and captains within a stone’s throw were 
revelling m delicacies provided by an expensive French cook, 
and in champagne and claret-cup, and their mess-inarc}u«;es were 
open to every rowily Dick, Tom, and Hurry wIk> came touting 
to Ihe site. 'I'lic cost was, of etiurse, enormous. In one coie —I 
could (juote the regiment—a single week’s bill for some indi¬ 
viduals amounted to 

Another commanding officer succeeded so far as to 
enable his subalterns to live on their pay and ;£ioo a 
ve.ir. This Colonel Knolljs regards as the high-water 
mark of reform. He maintains, however, that each 
officer’s mess bill might be reduced ^60 a year. 

AMU-SINt; WITHOUT MOKAI-S. 

The writer of “ Musings without Method” is always 
excellent. He is in a good humour tlii.s month, over 
Lord Roberts’s reception and Australian Federation. The 
only thing which ruffles his serenity is th.it Ihe Worcester 
Conference ended so tamely ;— 

No better instance of imperial solidarity could be found than 
the demeanour of the Australians, who kepi the rebels in check 
at the Worcester Conference. So aiixii.u-. were they to show 
their sympathy with England, to denions'rate their dislike of 
scrlition, that their commanding officer (it L sairl) hail the utmost 
difll.ulty in controlling their temper. At the sliglitest warning, 
their Maxims would have been turned upon the conference of 
rev'olt, and wc should have witnesseil the spettacic of free and 
democratic colonists firing ujhui insurgtint colle.agues in the name 
of the mother country. 

The last sentence sounds like sarcasm, but it is 
evidently meant seriously. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Thk Nineteenth Century for February is not a par¬ 
ticularly good number. It opens with a sonnet on the 
Queen, ^y Sir Theodore Martin, which I quote elsewhere, 
and a prose tribute by Sir Wemyss Reid, in which there 
is nothing remarkable. I have dealt elsewhere with the 
abides, three in number, on South African affairs, also 
with Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s paper on “ Sham versus 
Real Home Defence.” 

PUNISHING CRIMINALS. 

t 

The Assistant-Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, Mr. Robert Anderson, C.IL, writes on “ Our 
Absurd System of Punishing^ Crime.” His chief argu¬ 
ment is that habitual criminals should be punished 
having regard to their past offences, and not merely 
in the light of the last offence. He says :— 

In setting themselves to punish crime our eriminul courts arc 
pursuing a wrong system, a system unworthy of tlie age, a 
system liegotten of mediaeval superstition aiul ignornnce. In 
former times the doctor set himself to cure disease. The result 
to the patient mattered little. In our day it is not the disease 
the physician considers so mu:h as the patient. He carefully 
studies his constitution and inuilic.i1 history, and regulates his 
treatment accordingly. It is highly discreditable to the age 
that a like cliange of method has not yet been introduceil in 
penology, Hy all means let a pris<jner be tried only upon a 
definite cliarge, and without reference to his antecetlents. Hut 
once lie is convicted, let us have done with this stupid and 
ignorant system of measuring his sentence hy his latest offence. 
If a roan traps a fox in his "fowl-run” he does not h-t it go 
again because, when caught, it iiad only killed a chicken or 
two. 

THE SOUL OF IRELAND—THK LANGUAttK. 

Mr. (leorge Moore contributes an eloquent jilca for the 
eservation and encour-agement of the lri.sh language, 
e publishes, as evidence of what may be done in Ireland, 
translations of several Irish poems, which, in spite of 
translation, arc much more original than nineteen- 
twentieths of current Pbtglish poetry'. Mr. Moore regards 
Irish as the soul of the Irish people, and he points to the 
revival of Bohemian and Flemish as a proof that it might 
be revived. 

HIGHER C.RADE RDARU SCHOOLS. 

Sir Joshua Fitch takes the decision of the High Court 
in the case of “ The Queen v. Cockerton ” as a text for an 
article on this subject. He maintains that, whether that 
decision is upheld or not, more legislation is required if 
we are to hold our own. But public opinion must be 
interested in, the education of the popular intelligence :— 

A great step will he taken, it i.s true, if, after the present 
lawsuit shall nave ended, regulations arc made which will 
legalise the advanced work of the Board Schools, and place it 
on a stable foundation. But this alone will not suffee Law 
and Government can, after all, do little mure than give expressuon 
to the best public opinion of the time, and become the 
instruments for giving effect to tlie highest national ideals. And 
it is the formation of that public opinion and of those ideals 
which constitutes the chief task of reformers and philanthropists, 
nf statesmen and public instructors. 

OKFICIAL.S AND ELECTKICITV, 

Professor J. A. Flemings, writing on “ Ofheial Obstruc¬ 
tion of Electrical Progress,” makes the policy of the 
Government in regard to wireless electricity the subject 
of severe condemnation :— 

Two years ago Marconi signalled thirty miles across the 
Channel; a year and a half ago he flung his messages for sixty- 
five miles at the naval manoeuvres, and ninety miles from 


Wimereux to Dovercourt. This year he has abandoned the use 
of high signalling masts, and solved the problem* of perfectly 
isolating simultaneous messages from each other. The postal 
telegraph officials have just succeeded, by imitating his earlier 
methods, in effecting wireless communication between Ilfracombe 
and the Mumbles. 

THE CHINESE DRAMA. 

Professor H. M. Posnett gives a description of the 
Chinese play “ Pi-Pa-Ki,” which Chinese critics regard as 
the masterpiece of their drama. As to the general ten¬ 
dencies of the Chinese drama he says :— 

The object of serious drama has always been recognised by 
Chinese critics as moral, and ve^ nobly do they express this 
object as “ the presentation of the finest Ies.suns of history to the 
ignorant who cannot read.” Plays void of moral teaching they 
despise; and the second passage I have selected from the 
Chinese ef 3 itor’.s preface to “ Pi-Pa-Ki ” contains the following 
severe attack on plays intended merely to amuse the multitude : 
—“ What do you find in them? Ft)olish dialogue, scene after 
scene, in which one may hear the clatter of the streets, the low 
talk of the cross-roa<ls, the coarse indelicacy of love intrigues. 
And what is the outcome of all this ? That the life of man is 
confused and misled, that his heart follows the torrent of his 
paasiuns, and in them is finally lust,” * 

AN INDIAN AMEER. 

The Gackwar of Baroda ttikcs a leaf out of the 
Ameer’s book, and publishes some details of his public 
and private life. The article is written in the form of a 
succession of short paragraphs. Hi:^ Highness, unfortu¬ 
nately for his readers, shows, however, little trace of the 
Oriental naivete of the Ameer, and his paper cannot 
compare with the Ameer’s book for interest. The 
following is his criticism of India, which he compares 
unfavourably with Europe :— 

In India, in order to live happily and to prosper, one must 
not attempt to lx; above the common herd. Prominence of 
intellect or orginalily of thought is disliked and looked upon 
with suspicion. There can be no statesmen or generals where 
there is no scope for the exercise of those qualities. The great 
majiirity of the people, on account of long thraldom, ignorance 
and jjoverty, are incapable of right discernment. The absence 
of intelligent, independent, anti effective criticism renders 
difficult any high standards of indigenous growth. 

OTHER ARTItXES. 

Mr. Herbert Paul writes on “ The Doctrine of Indul¬ 
gences.” The Rev. Dr. A. Smythe Palmer deals with 
the question “ Who were the Cherubim ? ” 


SOME NEW MAGAZINES. 

In addition to the New Liberal Jlei'iew, noticed else¬ 
where, we have received the first number of a quarterly 
which promises to render excellent service in the domain 
of Hygiene and Preventive Medicine—the yournal of 
Hyfficne, under the editorship of Dr. G. H. F. Nuttall. 
A glance at our Table of Contents will give some idea 
of the scope and importance of the review. In this con¬ 
nection reference may be made to a useful monthly, 
Public Health, the journal of the Incorporated Society 
of Medical Officers of Health. 

The Crisis, a sixpenny quarterly, made its appearance 
in Januan'. It contains several articles of interest. 

The Philharmonic is the name of a new magazine pub¬ 
lished in Chicago, with music as its chief subject, but the 
Drama and Art are also accorded a little space. The 
magazine is illustrated, and the editor is Mr. Charles E. 
Nixon. 
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• THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The Quarterly Review for J anuary opens with the first 
part of an article on British Agriculture. I have dealt 
elsewhere with the articles on Army Reform, on the 
Settlement in South Africa, and on the parallel between 
Virgil and Tennyson. 

THE VIcrORfAN STAGE. 

In at), article thus entitled, the reviewer evidently thinks 
that the present revival of interest in the stage is but a 
temporary one. He says that when books are much read 
the hold of the drama on the popular mind must decay, 
and with this must decay the merit of dramatic produc¬ 
tions. ■ Moreover, for the drama to attain its highest 
popularity and success worequire a light-hearted age. 
The eighteenth century was such an age. At present the 
political and social issues before the world are so en¬ 
grossing that we have neither the time nor the energ>' to 
spend on the serious discussion of dramatic themes. The 
demand for amusement has increased, but it is the music- 
hall which meets it. 

A I.KOATION FOR THE AMEF.R. 

The article on the Ameer’s book is chiefly interesting 
for the reviewer’s plea for an Afghan legation in London. 
He says that Russia could not make such a concession 
the occasion for a dcniand for an Afghan representative 
in St. Petersburg any more than we could demand a 
Bokharan rcjircsentative in London. But our reviewer 
forgets that Bokhara has not anything like a legation in 
St. I’etersburg, while Russia has a Resident in Bokhara. 
The writer, however, thinks that the reception of an 
Afghan representative ’here would solidify our relations 
with the Ameer. 

NAPOl.EON. 

I n an article on “ The Later Years of N.apoleon,” the 
writer says :— 

Napoleon failed and brought ruin upon his country, yet, as 
we have seen, largely through causes which he could not wholly 
control—most of all, perhaps, the very' greatness of his genius, 
which, whatever the status of France, must always have renriereel 
him dangerous to the neighbouring I’owers. He stimulated the 
very forces w^ch were to be most fatal to France—the sense of 
nationality in Italy and Germany, and the grow'th of the 
colonial Empire of F.ngland. But it was his work to clear the 
ground for the new edifices of the century. In this sense he 
was, to use Lord Rosebery’s phrase, “ the scavenger of G(xl.” 
His iron impact made Germany what she has become in our 
time ; and everywhere on the Continent his was eventually a 
revivifying influence. Nothing, where he had passed, was os it 
was before. 

THE NICARAGUA DIFFICULTY. 

In the article on the Nicaragua Canal, the reviewer is 
very indignant with the unceremonious conduct of the 
United States (which he jiuts down to the non-English 
element in the Western States), for first asking us to 
make concessions, and then making them a basis for 
further demands. The reviewer holds that Canada is 
most laigely interested in the question, but not enough 
“ to make it incumbent on us to risk a quarrel with the 
United States on her account.” What should we do 
then 1 The following is his amusing reply ;— 

Assuming, then, that we cannot give our consent to the 
American proposals, and that, nevertheless, our interests are not 
sufficiently involved to justify us in pressing our opposition to 
the verge of a quarrel, what policy remains for us to adopt ? We 
can sdll attempt to bring European opinion to bear; and, if that 
fails, we can wash our hands of the whole affair. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The Edinburgh Review for January contains ten 
articles, of'which I have dealt elsewhere with only one— 
that on our South African Troubles. The nunil^r opens 
with a paper on “ The Causes of the- American Civil 
War,” of which the writer regards the material interest of 
the South, estimated at £,^^0,000,000, as the chief. The 
fact that the war cost double that sum may therefore be 
reg.irded as an excellent tribute to the merits of arbitra¬ 
tion, even in internal disputes. The reviewer expresses 
the opinion incidentally that Lincoln was the grc.ite.st 
Anglo-Saxon of the centuiy. 

FOX-HUNTING. 

An inleresting article for sportsmen is that 00 “ I'he 
Early History of Fox-Huntinif.” I’robably few people 
know that fox-hunting, which, in the s])ccches of bucolic 
rhetoricians, is so closely bound up with England’s 
greatness, only dates back to the eighteenth century. 
Thy reviewer says that it is being gradually superseded 
by pheasant shooting :— 

It would be useless to<lcny that the golilen age of fox-hunting 
is over, llouiuls, horses, and huntsmen w«‘re probably never 
better than they are now. But the face of the ctnintryjs chang¬ 
ing. The gol<len age lasted from the end of Mr.MeyncU’s career 
to the fifties. Now railways h.tvc turned some of the fairest distiicts 
of England inttj the likeiu ss of a gridiion ; wire is everywhere 
being more generally u-.e<l for fencing puqioscs ; foxes must give 
way before the increased culm c of pliea'sants for shooting. 

THROUGH 'I'llli “ EDlNJtUKiai’S EVES.” 

I n an article on “ Fiction and Bolitics,” the reviewer 
pays the following tribute to Mr. Zangwill’s skill in paint¬ 
ing contemporary politics in his “ Alantle of Elijah ” :— 

No one who has lived in London for the last two years will 
fail to recognise how completely Mr. Zangwill has cxprcsied 
the feelings bred in many minds b^ the debauch of martial 
and patriotic sentiment, by the manifestations of that “jolly 
music-hall public,’’ with whom Broser was as popular as the 
great Vance ; by the drunken and intlccent orgies which did 
duty for national rejoicings when tlie Volunt(H;rs returned to 
the (,Mty; by the brutal craving for details of carnage, the 
ungenerous exultation over a defcatixl enemy, the dishonourable 
imputations of dishonour, and, most of all, by the temper 
which condones all this eff-rvesccnce of unwholesome gases in 
the hope that the public in this enthusiasm for war will cheerfully 
foot the biggest bill. 

THE IRLSri LAND (^lUKSTION. 

In an article on “The Situation in Ireland,” Mr. 
Rtissell’s suggestions are dealt with in detail. The 
reviewer does not object to compulsory purchase on 
principle, but he makes a great many objections to it on 
the ground of policy. He regards the fact that com¬ 
pulsory purchase would diminish the English interest in 
Ireland as one of the greatest objections. He will not 
agree with Mr. Russell that the work of the “ English 
garrison ” is done, and he says that the virtual repeal of 
the Act of Settlement would be followed by the destruction 
of the Union. At the same time he declares himself in 
favour of the extension of the peasant proprietary as 
rapidly as is consistent with justice, though it is obvious 
his objection on the score of the Union ought to apply as 
much to this method of repealing the Act of Settlement 
as it docs to a compulsory sale. The difference in the 
effect of the two policies can only be a matter of time. 

Ol’HER ARTICf.ES. 

The other articles do not require quotation. There is 
an article on Cromwell, whom the reviewer regards as the 
greatest of all Englishmen ; an article on “ Landscape 
m Painting and Poetry,” and another on Velasquez. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLt REVIEW. 

The Fortnii’htly Keinew for February is well up to the 
high level which it has maintained for the last few months. 
I have (Jealt with most of the articles elsewhere. The 
most notable is that of Sir Robert Hart on “ China and 
Non-China.” There will also be found among the leading 
articles that on “ Ireland in “ Calch.is’s” paper on 

“The Crux in South Africa,” and several pajjers on Army 
Reform. 

KAU.WAY REKORMING —IS l!AGI>Alt. 

The first article in the miinit'.-r is a ratlier ponderous 
satire on British Riilway administration, l)\Mr. Rudyard 
Kiipling. It is written after the manner tit the Arabian 
Nights, but even Mr. Kipling's genius is hardly equal to 
the task of making a Board of R.iihvay llirectors blush. 
I give the following extract, however, to show Mr. 
Kipling’s method of de.'iling with the non-tr.insferable 
ticket absurdity :— 

By the iiieril of lliis W'hite honil il is ps'rniitled to sueh an 
one, the Sun of such an one, in enter into such and Mieh jin 
tine of iny engines, and to sit in the place app linied for smli as 
hold the white bonds, .and lo procetxl lo sneli and such a piaee. 

But it is forluddi-n to such ;ui one to linger more tlian a day 
after tliat he has [nireliased the honil ; nor may he give away 
the bond c\ci lo his maternal uncle, but mu.t strictly seal 
himself at the hour appointed. 

Moreover, I lake Allah to wilness that 1 wash my hauls 
thrice of all that may befall this |),Tson, either liy the sloth an 1 
negligence of my .\frits, or by the sloth and negligence of an/ 
other Afrits, or liy the errors of any of the crealu’es of Allah ! 

COVENTRY PATMORE. 

Mrs. Crawford writes a short article upon Coventry 
Patmore in which she biings into sharp contrast his 
mystic.'il ideas of matrimony with his uncompromising 
•assertion of the dominance of the husband. -She quotes 
the following utterance ^f Patmore’s, “ TItc Pagan wdio 
sintply believed in the myth of Jupiter, Alcmen.t and 
Mercules, much more he who h.ad been initiated into the 
unspeakable names of Bacchus and Persejihoiie, knew 
mure of living Christian doctrine than any ‘ Christian ’ 
who refuses to call Mary the ‘Mother of Cod.'” I’at- 
more’s biographer says that the poet possessed a far 
deeper insight into the feminine soul than is given to any 
but very few men. Mrs. Crawfortl says she thinks it 
would be nearer the truth to s.ay that he never gav^e .i 
thought to the feminine soul save in its relation to men. 
The wife was believed to be an angel in the house, but 
always on condition of her remaining within, and of 
spending her life seated at the foot of her lord. 

TWO COLONIAL PROHl.EMS. 

Sir Augustus Adderley describes “ Some West Indian 
Grievances ’’—grievances, it mav be added, against the 
Colonial Office. Poor Mr. Chamberlain, apparently, 
cannot keep his fingers from meddling somewhere. Sir 
Augustus tells us how Mr. Chamberlain has excited the 
wrath of the people of the Bahamas by arbitrarily striking 
^5,000 out of the accounts under the Bahamas A]>pro- 
priatirn Act of 1899, money which was wanted for works 
of public utility, and he is to be called over the coals in 
the Assembly this month. He hris interfered also to 
insist on the appointment of an American citizen, F.ither 
Schreiner, who is not a personA grata to the iiopul.ition, 
as a member of*the School Board. Apparently the snub 
Mr. Chamberlain received on the subject of Lord Hope- 
toun’s salary will not be the last lesson he will require as 
to the virtue of letting well alone. The other Colonial 
problem treated in the Fartnighlly is the Newfoundland 
question, Mr. Deckles Wilson, the writer of the article, 
maintains that a, settlement with F'rance is not now 


desirable, and should be postponed, as the value of the 
'freaty Sliore to the French is rapitlly dwindling. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. George Paston publishes some very character¬ 
istic “ Eighteenth Century I.ove Letters” between a long- 
forgotten Mr. John Tweddell and Isabel Gunning, a 
cousin of the famous beauties. The short story is by 
Maarten Maartens. Mr. Andrew Lang writes on Mr. 
Frazer’s “ Golden Bough.” • 

THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

A Munster Nu.\iiif.r. 

The January number contains no fewer than 340 pages 
of letterjiress. This “Works Management Number” 
makes an exceedingly good beginning for the new century, 
and it is iiuroitnnale that lack of .space ijrevcnts its being 
noticed at greater length. 

EOHK GRE.\T MANAGER.S. 

A sketch of Lord Armstrong and the Elswick Works 
by Benj.imin Taylor rinds first place, riiere is less said 
about llie man than of his grc.it shops which emjdoy an 
.army of zj.ixx) workers. Lord ArnYslrong, who unfortu¬ 
nately has pissed away since the article was written, 
began in a small way by making hydraulic inachinery. 
Later he devoted his cnergj'^ to the manuf.icturc of 
ordnance, in which he worked a rciohtlion, and then la 
the building of hattlc.shijjs. 'I’o-day the gre.it Elswick 
works form a complete arsenal in themselves, and they 
arc even ahead of any other in the vvOrld, for Jiere alone 
can a warshij) be designed, built, armoured, fitted with 
engine and boiler, furnished and equifiped with guns, ready 
lo proceed straight out to sea and Aigage an enemy in the 
offing. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab in the second sketch describes 
the huge enterprises built up by Andrew Carnegie. The 
rapid growth of the use of steel in building and as 
a substitute for iron the world over gave this great 
organiser a chance he was .not slow to take. He has 
built up graclu.iUy immense iron and stoi;! works'until 
they have a capacity equal to 32'i;6 per cent, of the 
production of the ITnitecl States, I2'65 per cent, of tlu 
output of the world, and nearly 71 per c,pnt. of llie 
production of Great Britain ! ' 

The Kiupp works form the subject of the third 
sketch, Mr. Sclirddtcr tells the story of the foundation 
and growth of the vast concern. It is an interesting fact 
that the grandfather started the works in a small wav, 
the son Alfred built them up, and the grandson Friederich 
continues to enlarge their scojie and extent. Not the 
least interesting part of the article is that which deals 
with the pension funds and life insurtiricc societies started 
by Alfreil Knipp for his workmen. 

Mr. W.iltcr M. McFarland writes upon George We.sting- 
house, who is one of the younger organisers, being now 
only fifty-four years of age. The Westinghnuse brake 
was the invention which made him famous ; but he has 
devoted himself recently to electrical matters, developing 
the use of the alternating current. His mechanical skill, 
Imsincss ability, and tact have always stood him in good 
stead. Ho has started many companies, which carry on 
business with great success, and in Pittsburg itself he is 
now employing some ten thousand workers. 

AN ENGINEER’.S HANnnOOK. 

The other articles are a veritable text-book for all 
engineers. They describe the best known methods 
employed in all manner of engineering practice. A list 
of the titles of these articles and their authors will be found 
in the List of Contents at the end of this magazine 
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. THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The Nation.il Review resembles most of its brethren 
in putting Army reform in the forefront. I have dealt 
elsewhere with Count Glcichcn’s paper on this subject, 
and also with Captain Cairne.s’s somewhat sensational 
proposals. Under the heading of the War will be found 
Mr. H. W. Wilson’s jjlea for reinforcements. Mr. Bagot’s 
description of the Sicilian Maffia is also dealt with else¬ 
where. , 

ROUMANtA AND HER JEWS. 

The most interesting of the other articles is Mr. F. C. 
Conybeare’s paper entitled “ Roumania as a Persecuting 
Power.” Roumania’s independence was only assented to 
by' the Powers on condition that she would reverse 
the edicts against the Jew's Which disgraced her statute 
book. In spite of this, Mr. Conybcarc shows that the 
persecution of the Jews has incieased and is increasing 
in severity. There arc about 270,000 Jews in Roumania, 
who are not only deprived of all civic rights, but are 
subject to the grossest form of religious persecution. They 
are driven from the schools, they cannot hold commissions 
in the army, they are re.slricted in teaching their religion, 
and have had tlieir irade ruined. They are not even 
taken into the hospitals, cxcejit wh»'n the sanitary' 
interests of the Christian population demand it. All 
professions are barred to them. The Roumanian 
Government nominally aims its legislation against 
“ aliens,” but Mr. Conybcarc has no difficulty' in showing 
that under alien is nieanl Jew, for the Christian subjects 
of foreign powers arc free from persecution. 

NtCARAflUA. 

Mr. Maurice Low laughs to .scorn those F.nglish writers 
who delude themselves into thinking that the American 
Government will w'ithdraw an inch from its jiolicy in 
regard to the Canal. As to the hope of getting comijcn- 
sation from America, he says :— 

I,ct no man run away with ihe f(K)lish notion th.at lo compen¬ 
sate for the ainendej Ilay-Pauncefolr Treaty the United .States 
will make concessions to reach an understanding in regard to 
Canada. Not .a bit of it. .Anyone who talks that W'ay does 
not know the American people. The same spirit of opjtosilioit 
which made the .Senate amend the treaty'will make it deiennined 
to reach no st ((lenient unless it appears that Amerieagains hy it. 
There will be no surrender of territory or permission to Canada 
to own a port on the I.ynn Canal. It would be very pleasant 
to settle all difficulties in this simple and satisfactory manner, 
but no man, unless he Indongs to the school of Mark Taph-y 
philosophy, will urge the acceptance by the British Covernment 
of the amended IJay-Pauiicefote Tieaty lo lie balanced by .a quid 
pro quo. 

Last month Mr. Low iitformed us that the Filipino War 
was at an end. He revises his opinion this month us 
follows : — 

The Filipinos arc as full of fight as e\'er they were, and 
outside of a very’ small radius it is Aguinaldo, and not General 
McArthur, w'ho holds control. 

nowM.iNC: versus throwing. 

In an article entitled “To Bowl or to Throw," Mr. 
W, J. Ford makes the following suggestion :— 

1 suggest that if a bowler is “called” twice for throwing, he 
be “put back a yard,” a.s is done lo the jwacher of start in a 
foot-race, and lie reoiiired by the umpire to bowl for the rest of 
the innings with boin fc-ct behind the bowling-crease. 

Mr. W. R. Lawson writes apropos of the London and 
Globe failure, on “ Stock-Jobbing Companies.” The evil, 
he says, lies in the very' nature of such companies, the way 
they are carried on being invariable and inevitable :— 

Stock-jobbing companies have to be strangled in the cradle if 
they are to be got rid of at all. Once organised and launched 


on their plunging career, there is no stopping' them until they 
reach the end of their tether. It is not th<f promoters and 'wire- 0 
pullers alone that have lo he restrained. They might soon be 
curbed were it not for the mob of speculative shareholders who 
rally round them and fight for them to the, last diftb. Mr. 
Whitaker Wright would he a mere M.iiitaliiii were it not for his 
leu thousand and odd iiifatuuled dupes. It would seem to be a 
hopeless as well as a thankless task to try to undeceive them. 
They can never have experience enough of the sheep-shearing 
process to satisfy them. In vain .are they reasoned with and 
show'll thiit finance like that of the Globe I'orporalioii docs not 
give them even half the cllanttts they wimid have at Monte <.'arlo. 
.Apparently, they will go on to the hitter eiiil, losing their money 
and, worse still, heeoining mcap.dile of any kind of 1 usincss 
which has no gambling exeiteinent in it. 

SPAIN. 

Mr. Lionel Holland writes interestingly on “The Gut- 
look ill Spain.” For the Spanish ]>cople he has every 
liojii', for the .Spanish Government none.’ All Spanish 
history is a protest ag.iinst inisgovcrnmcnt: — 

Spanish intellect is heconiiiig pervious lo modern ideas—so 
long shrouded from its jierspective. They are quickening the 
aspirations of populai Catahmia. The lawny t’atalan operatives 
— pioiul, reseneil, yet with d.-iring and restless energy glittering 
in their steel-blue eyes—arc consumed by republican fervour. 
Tliey constitute a dangerous i-lcnieiit—never, Napoleon alleged, 
bad he met a race with larger powers of resistance. The 
devotion of the sturdy B.i!.(jue peasant is provinhial. Asturias 
and the B.ilearic Islands are jieopled hy an honest and healthy 
agrietillural folk ; while the despised Gallegos train into brave 
and hardy soldiers. A tourist who derives his ideas of the 
Spanisli people from the careless Adaluces or from the Castilians, 
gains I ul little perception of the human material on which may 
be built up a regenerated iialiun. 


THE REVUE DES REVUES. 

The January numbers of La lynme contain articles 
v hich, though excelleiii in themselves, are intended more 
tpecially for French readers than is usuitl'y the case. 
Ill. Henry Bdringer’s two long and exhaustive articles on 
the historical development of the genius of France are 
wcjrthy of the attention of all students of that country. 
More interesting to the general F.nglish reader is M. 
Diiquol’s article on “The Legend of von Moltke,” in 
which he greatly dejireciates that general. M. Ducjuet 
cannot think how he cither accpiired his great reiiutation, 
or having acquired it, how he could maintain it. His 
comparison of Moltke and Napoleon is most unfavourable 
to the Prussian general. Moltke, besides making endless 
strategic blunders, was apt to be absent at the very 
moment when ho was most needed. 

Another article of very gencriil interest is _M. Forest’s 
account of “ Anti-militarism in fJermany,” which contains 
many satirical remarks levelled at the plumed head of the 
German Emperor, “ impregnated to^ the very marrow of 
his bones with the military spirit in its most objectionable 
fonn.” M. Forest ascribes to the severe and often brutal 
treatment of German soldiers, the growth, to an extent 
apparently highly alarming to the authorities, of 
socialism in the ranks of the Gcrnuin army. A relentl^s 
war is waged against the heresy, but still il grows. On 
the whole the paper is very readable, and all the more so 
because it is so w'cll spiced with satire. T>*«r 1 

Other articles are on Recent Revelations of BiDhwl 
Antiquities—extremely interesting, though at t’™cs the 
antiquity of the discoveries is almost incredible ; tne 
Modern Chinese Novel, and the (^reat-Nephews and 
Nieces of Napoleon L, an article of which the notorious 
Madame Ratazzi is the subject. M. Maunce Bouchor 
has also a charming poem, “ The Talking Flute, on an 
old legend familiar to every one. 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Perhaps the mest notable paper in the February 
number is one in “ The Independent Section,” by Mr. 
Horace*C. Garrod on “The Break-up of the Party 
System.” 

* WHAT SHOULn TAKE TH^ PLACE OF PARTY? 

He traces the break-up to the disappearance of the 
great I’arty leaders, Lord Bcaconsficld and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, and to the Home Kuloi split. This is what Mr. 
Garrod pleads for :— 

Why, then, in the name of common-sense, should not the 
experiment of a government, composed of the best elements and 
combining the best principles of both parties, lie tried T In no 
way so auspicious can the dawn of the twentieth century be 
heralded ; in no way more fitting can the glory of the greatest 
reign in the anftals of a great country be consvimmated. The 
war has shown that, on the sounding of the call to arms, wc are 
one people, and not merely two parties. Surely, when the 
menace of external danger is removed, the sentiment of national 
unity, wliich it has fostered, will remain. The privileges of 
Empire must be shared, and the obligations of Empire borne, 
by an undivided nation. The fondest dream of patriots, and the 
highest ideal of statesmen—a national party—has been, to some 
extent, realised by the Unionist alliance. The party which hiis 
passed a practically free Education Act and a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and which is pledged to deal with the 
subject of Old Age Pensions, can certainly not be said to be so 
uncompromising in its Toryism as to pnihibit any common 
attempt at social reform between itself and Ihe Liberals. 

“ WOMAN-LIBERALISM.” 

Frances Tyrrell-Gill writes with enthusiasm on 
“ Woman-Liberalism ” — a new recruit to the ranks 
of the much hyphenated army. She insists that 
“ Liberalism is entWlned with the very' nature of 
woman.” She also insists on “ woman’s fervour for 
work ” as “ a very saving balm,” and recommends that 
at the present juncture “ all her potency to aid the 
Liberal party ” should be called into pkty, especially in 
“ the vivifying power of the spoken word.” She 
concludes 

There are now in England alone hundreds of women of the 
very best strain who are det-ply deploring the attitude of the 
public mind towards at least one great national question -that 
of the South African war. Yet, beyond standing fast by their 
own principles and giving both material means and sympathy to 
movements in favemr of obtaining a justcr disposition of things, 
they do not appear to strive actively to make their opinions 
known. Has not the time come when woman should herself 
initiate a scheme of helpfulness, and thus give to Lilieralism a 
proof of the fervour of her belief ? 

LAYS OF THE TEUTON AND THE GAEL. 

The general reader who is not too highly strung on 
political question.s, will probably find most interesting two 
literary papers, one by Maurice Todhunter on “ German 
Wayside Flowers,” the other by Alice L. Milligan on 
“ Some Notable Irish Elegies.’’ Mr. Todhunter selects for 
appreciative notice the poems of Uhland, the German 
Wordsworth ; Platen, standing ncare. t the old Greek 
temper, yet reconciling “ Gemuthstiefe ” with “ softer 
sanctity of form ” ; and Geibel, “ foremost singer of the 
era of William the Steadfast.” Miss Milligan gives 
appetising glimpses of the old Gaelic literature. She 
declares that the line of Gaelic elegists is not extinct, but 
remarks that the Parnell movement which swept the 
country found no voice in ^ng until its leader was 
buried. 


OTHER ARTICLES. * 

The cost of 230,000 fighting men is made the subject 
of comparative analysis by Mr. G. F. H. Berkeley. 

Reflections on the competing claims of Imperialism 
and Liberty, and on the causes and conditions of Indian 
famine, supply the material of two papers signed only 
with initials. 

Mr. James Arthur Gibson enlarges on the value of 
open windows in a house all the year, and reprobates the 
deadly fear of draught. 

Mr. A. £. Maddock makes “an excursion into the 
Debatable Land,” headed, “ Materialism and the Un¬ 
knowable.” He pleads for a new Materialism which 
finds in matter the cause and in mind the effect, and 
which awaits its decisive triumph when chemist and 
biologist clasp hands across the gap between life and 
non-life. 

“ When the Indefinite is the True ” is the title of an 
earnest plea by Mr. Charles Ford to decline the attempt 
to define incomprehensible ideas. 


GORNHILL.' 

The February number confronts the reader with much 
that stirs pathos. A slip prefixed on the death of the 
Queen reprints what Thackeray wrote on the death of 
I'rince Albert mutatis mutandis. Then follow two poems : 
the first by an authoress deprived of bodily power and 
use of speech, only able to communicate her thought 
by pointing to the letters on an alphabetical card; 
she addresses her husband in lines of devout 
resignation anticipating the timi “ when Life in Death 
has Conquered Death in Life ” ; the second is his reply. 
“ More Light on St. Helena,” by Miss Pleydell, brings 
out more clearly the misery of Napoleon’s death ; not till 
a post-mortem revealed the fact was it known that he 
had died of cancer in the stomach. Rev. Roland Allen’s 
“ conclusions ” from recent events in Pekin arc noticed 
elsewhere, and certainly do not relieve the sombre cast of 
the magazine. 

Dr. Fitchett’s “ Tale of the Great Mutiny ” is told 
with characteristic vigour and vividness. He says, 
“ If some great writer, with full knowledge And a pen of 
fire, could write the story of what was dared and suffered 
by Englishmen and Englishwomen at a hundred scat¬ 
tered posts throughout the North-West Provinces, in the 
early stages of the Mutiny, it would be one of the most 
moving and heroic tales in human records.” He 
mentions, without reprobation, the blowing of Hindus 
from British guns. 

A chatty chronicle called “ A Londoner's Logbook ” 
mentions a vicar whose faith, nearly upset by “ Robert 
Elsmere,” had been restored by “ Lux Mundi.” He re¬ 
pudiates the old-fashioned designations of High, Low 
and Broad ; but, if pressed, coyly avows himself of “ the 
Deep Church.” 

“ Anglo-Africanus ” recounts his experiences “ voyaging 
with Boers on a German mail-boat.” He discovers 
“ how passionate had become the craving of the patriotic 
Hollander for the creation of a great Dutch-speaking 
republic in South Africa, where the Batavian language 
and nationality might be perpetuated long after the little 
parent land may have been ’swallowed up in a Teutonic 
Empire.” The writer suggests th it “ recognition of the 
language might not avail as in Canada to soothe racial 
susceptibilities and abate national rancour.” 

Mr. George M. Smith recalls among “ lawful pleasures * 
his adventures as defendant in certain libel suits. 
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THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

The New Liberal Review, which is brought out by the 
Harmsworth Brothers, Cecil and Hildebrand, is published 
at IS. net. It is put forth as an attempt to produce a 
as. 6d. review for is. It would be more accurate to 
describe it as an attempt to sell a sixpenny magazine for 
IS. by eliminating the illustrations. It opens with a 
chromque which is not very remarkable excepting for one 
statement, which is not calculated to make the readers of 
the new monthly feel very cheerful as to the outlook. 
The editors say, “ Our own opinion is that the iron 
and steel industry is falling into the hands of the Ameri¬ 
cans, so it will be‘impossible to retain in this country after 
the lapse of the next thirty or forty years those industries 
which depend for existence on an abundance of cheap 
coal.” The first article in the Review after the chronique 
is written by Mr. E. T. Cook, and proclaims Mr. Kuskin 
as a prophet of the New Liberalism. Mr. Cook has 
always been more of a Ruskinian than he has been a 
Liberal, and he achieves his chief score on behalf of his 
master by reprinting the seven points of Mr. Ruskin’s 
programme which appeared in i860 :— 

(I) Universal elementary education in Government schools ; 
(2) State Technical Schools; (3) State Workshops, “ not in 
order to extinguish private enterprise, but to set a standard of 
good and exemplary work ” ; (4) State work for the unem¬ 
ployed ; (5) Such work to be paid for at a fixed rate in each 
employment; (6) Those who would work, if they could, to be 
taught! those who could work if they would to be set to penal 
work; (7) Old-age pensions for “soldiers of the ploughshare 
as well as soldiers of the sword.” 

I also strongly commend Mr. Cook’s statement that 
Liberals, in calling themselves Imperialists, must never 
forget that Empires exist ,btit to dig their own graves. 
“ Not a group of subject races held down by ‘ Imperial ’ 
Power, but a commonwealth of free nations under one 
flag is the Liberal ideal of ‘ Empire.’ ” I welcome this 
declaration all the more cordially because it constitutes 
the severest possible condemnation of the South African 
policy to which the new Liberals of Mr. Cook’s school 
are irrevocably committed. 

The symposium upon the Liberal leadership, in which 
Sir Edward^ Russell, Justin McCarthy, Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, the'*Rev. Guinness Rogers and the great Mr. 
Perks take part, does not lead us to any very satisfiictory 
conclusions. Mr. Perks thinks that he has Lord Rose¬ 
bery in his pocket as a leader in petto, and declares that 
the genuine pro-Boer is a diminishing quantity. Mr. 
Perks is neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but 
I shall have more faith in his vision of the future when 
he has a little more accurate perception of what is pass¬ 
ing under his own nose. He finishes his article by 
declaring that he would not retain his seat if he did not 
believe that we had in reserve a leader of as boundless faith 
as Gladstone was, as Mr. Bright was. And this leader, 
when needed, will respond to the call of his countrymen 
and duty. Men of boundless faith are not in the habit 
of staying in petto when the country is passing through 
such a crisis as the present. If such a leadfer exists as 
Mr. Perks implies, his claim to recognition would be 
steadily discounted by the fact that during this t^ing 
time he has done nothing to supply his party with a 
clear lead upon the great moral and political issues 
involved in the South African crisis. 

Lord Crewe writes on the reconstmetion of the Cabinet. 
He concludes with a cheery expression of faith that some 
David may be forthcoming to slay the Goliath of the 
Unionist majority. Mr. Edward Dowden writes upon 
tbe ‘‘ Poetry of Mr. IGpling.” Mr. McKinnon Wood 


describes “ Three Years’ Progressive Work of the L.C.C.’* 
Mr. Maynard Leonard makes an urgent appeal for ri^is- 
tration reform. Mr. Arthur Lawrence gives an account 
of Mr. Gould, which he illustrates by reproducing some 
of his caricatures. There is also an article in defence of 
professional football. 


FEILDEN'S MAGAZINE. - 

The January is a special New Century double number, 
and in consequence the price has been increased to 2s. 6d. 
There are no fewer thah 192 pages, which contain 
articles descriptive of the advance in engineering, 
manufacturing and trade during the last century. The 
introductory article is devoted to a survey of Great 
Britain’s present position as a manufacturing and com¬ 
mercial nation. The writer takes a temperate view of 
affairs, which gives his reasoning all the more weight. 
He points out that during the last twenty years no notable 
invention, with perhaps the exception of Parsons’ steam 
turbine, can claim British parentage. In science and 
mechanical arts we must look to foreign rather than to 
British guidance. England has been obliged to take only 
second place in iron production and third in that of steel. 
Once the home of steam power, she now gives orders for 
locomotives to be sent her over three thousand miles of 
sea. The “ mother of the seas ” has retired to second 
place in the speed records of the Atlantic. The country 
that was first in land locomotion now looks for instruc¬ 
tion across the English Channel, and notes the railws^r 
records it is unable to rival achieved in a land whose 
railways were planned by British engineers and laid by 
British labour. Altogether a gloomy picture, not much 
lightened by the remark that the lessons offered to us of 
late have not been passed by the British manufacturer 
unread or unacted on. 

A mere list of the contents gives a good idea of the 
range of subjects covered. All the articles are fact full 
and interesting ; they cover in every case the whole of 
the century. W. N. Twelvetrees describes the Develop¬ 
ment of Mechanical Engineering; B. H. Brough a 
Century of Iron and Steel ; John B. C. Kershaw 
contributes a piiper on the Trade of the Century. 
The history of physical science in the nineteenth century 
is told by Mr. Glazer. W. H. Wilson describes the 
Development of Textile Industry, and G. W. de Tunzel- 
mann that of Electrical Engineering During the Century. 

1 notice Mr. Haliday’s paper on Marine Engineering and 
Shipbuilding elsewhere. Modern Workshops Practice 
and Railway Engineering are dealt with by E. C. Amos 
and C. E. Allen respectively. The frontispiece depicts 
the launching of the new Japanese battleship Mikasa. 

It is har^dly a recommendation for the three-colour 
printing in which it is executed. 

There is good store of appetising stuff in Good 
IVords for February. Travel papers arc in the ascendant. 
Miss Gertrude Bacon supplies a graphic sketch of “the 
most wonderful observatory in the woritl ”—Mr. Yerkes’ 
great gift at Lake Geneva, U.S.A. Miss Toulmin Smith 
sketches the career and work of Miss Mary H. Kingsley. 
Arthur Inkersley conveys a most vivid impression of an 
ascent, by ladies and gentlemen, of Mouqt Rainier, the 
loftiest mountain in the United States out of Alask^ 
Mr. Rollo Appleyard gives a breezy account of life on 1 
the training ship St. yiucent under the title of “ Boys for 
our Fleet." The quaint customs of the Purbeck marblers 
—workers in the marble quarries in the Isle of Purbeck 
in Dorsetshire—are recorded by Mr. T. W. Wilkinson. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW, 

The Monthly HA/iew is about on its usual level, its 
defect as a monthly being, perhaps, that it is hardly 
topical enough. The editorials give the impression of 
being written by a good writer who has nothing to Write 
ab()ut, and they have neither the advantage of being a 
consecutive commentary on aiilfairs, nor a specialist’s 
treatment of special questions. The illustrations arc, 
however, even better than usual. I have dealt elsewhere 
with Col. Maude’s article on “ Army Reform,” and also 
with the editorial entitled “Thtf Happy Warrior.” 

THE NEED FOE EDUCATION. 

Sir Henry Roscoc writes mournfully on “The Outlook 
for British Trade,” which he is quite sure will remain 
gloomy as long as we neglect to educate ourselves. He 
justly points out that the money we are always squan¬ 
dering on wars'for markets will be wasted if we are not 
able to hold our own in lime of peace. We want a High 
School for Science, and it is the duty of the Covcrnmcnl 
to provide it :— 

The nation is prodigal of its wealth and of its life when duty 
calls. We are spending a hundrefl millions to save our empire 
in South Africa ; .and the lives of thousancls of brave men on 
both sides have been sacrificed in the cause. Our educational 
war is also w.agcd to save the empire. It requires no sacrifice of 
life, and its cost is a trifle compared with that railed fur month 
by month by the Commandcr-in-Chief in South Africa. More¬ 
over, if all this is true, if England by\ her supineness and 
blindness is running even a remote risk of losing her trade and 
her industrial position, surely we are not asking too greal n Isnm 
from a Government which has proved itself so alive to its 
responsibilities as to pay dearly for the honour ami wx-lfarc of 
the empire, when we say help us to comliat the enemy not by 
shooting him down, but by proving to'him in peaceful contest 
that the Kiiglishraan is the butter man. 

WitAT TO READ. 

The editor announces his intention of giving from time 
to time a list of books worth reading on tlie various 
subjects. The following is his opening list 

Fiction. 

Quisantc. By Anthony Hope. (Methuen.) 

Richard Yea and Nay. Uy Maurice licwleil. (M icmillan.) 
The Brass Bottle. By F. Anstey. (Smith Elder.) 

A Gift from the Onive. By Mrs. Wharton. (Murrav.) 

The Cardinal’s Snufif-Box. By H. llarland. (J.ilni Lane.) 
History. 

The Successors of Drake. By Julian Corbett, (l.'uigmans.) 
The Great Boer W.ir. By A. Conan Dtiyle. (.Smiili Eider.) 

Essays. 

Studies by the Way. B/ Sir Edward Fry. (NUhet.) 

Non Sequitur. By Miss Mary E. Coleridge. (Nisbet.) 

l.ctters. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore, m 
Basil Chainpneys. (B.dl.) 

An Englishwoman’s Love-LetterSi (Murray.) 

Poetry. 

Odes. By Laurence Binyon. (Unicom PreS'».) 

Smart’s “Song to David.” Edited by R. .\. Strealfeild. 
(Elkin Malliews.) 

Thp Oxford Bwk of English Verse. Eilited by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. (Oxford University Press.) 

TJIE TR.AINING OF THE NAVV. 

*. Lieutenant Carlyon Bcllairs publisihcs the second 
instalment of his paper on “ The War Training of the 
Navy.” He cuncludds his article by declaring that 
owing to specialism apd want of sea-training our position 
would be precarious id a war with a well-organised 
maritime Power. Luckily such a Power does not now 


exist, though Lieutenant Bellaim sees dfbger from 
Germany in ten years’ time. 

UTERARY MYSTIFICATION. 

But perhaps the most remarkable thing about the 
Afonthly Review is a little poem entitled “ On Lansdowne 
Hill.” The peom, which is introduced as by the writer 
of “ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” is very notable, 
fur it has all the mannerism of Mr. Henty Newbolt, 
iliough it is entirely without any of his merit. Now, it 
has been remarked that Mr. Newbolt is the editor of the 
Monthly Review, that the writer of the letters has 
written a poem in it, and that the publisher of the 
Review, of Mr. Newbolt’s verses, and of the “ English¬ 
woman’s Love Letters” is<,the same. The natural 
conclusion which any one would draw is that the author 
of the Love Letters is Mr. Newbolt. But most wonder¬ 
ful of all, if we go back to page 23 of the Review, we find 
the editor, Mr. Henry Newbolt, recommending as one of 
fourteen books which people ought to read—“ An English¬ 
woman’s Love Letters! ” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Baillie-Grohman contributes* a description of the 
Sporting Chronicle of the Emperor Maximilian, written 
exactly 400 years ago. The article is accompanied by 
half-a-dozen illustrations from the Chronicle. Mr. 
Thomas Hodgkin reviews Mr. Morley’s “ Cromwell.’ 
Mr. R. E. Fry’s “ Giotto ” is continued. Mr. Laurence 
Housman contributes “ A Chinese Fairy Tale.” 


THE PALL MALL S^AGAZINE. 

It is a case of “ Fcbruaiy fill dyke ” with the Pall 
Mall this month ; there is such a profusion of interest. 
Special notice is claimed for Mr. Hales’s transcript from 
the life of a war correspondent, and for Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s sketch of the nineteenth century as it advances 
from outward romance to inward and spiritual analysis. 

The rise of the Romantic School in France is 
pleasingly described and illustrated by the late Charles 
Yriartc. 

The Dress of the Nineteenth Century is reviewed in a 
ino.st interesting paper by Miss Mary Hc^yarth ; and 
even the most h.irdcncd bachelor will be stirred by Mrs. 
Brown Potter’s illustrations in gowns of the various 
periods. As portrayed, the costumes of 1810 and )88o 
seem the most attractive. The writer bears vritness to 
the double lesson taught Englishwomen by our New 
Queen : to avoid every exaggeration, and to adapt every 
novelty to the individual requirements of the wearer. 

Mr. Arthur Morrison’s chief remedy for Hooliganism, 
on which he claims to be an authority, is simply— “ cat.” 

“A Staff Officer” answers the question, “ Can an 
officer live on his pay?” with an emphatic negative. 
“ The whole system of officering our army is based on 
the supposition that officers are men of means.” This 
fact makes promotion from the ranks so rare and difficult. 
Were officers properly paid, “ the question of promotion 
from the ranks would adjust itself.” 

A pathetic interest belongs to Mrs. Warre Cornish’s 
paper on Eton and the War. One reflects on the way 
these poor boys have been sacrificed. 

A beautifully illustrated sketch of Queen Wilhelmina 
by “ one of her subjects" contains two significant 
sentences : “ None of the young emperors on the mighty 
thrones around her are more interested in social ques¬ 
tions than she.” Victoria ** is not the only Queen who has 
spent sleeffiess nights of sorrow for the lamentable war 
in the far Transvaal.” 



iHE KEviEws Reviewed. 


» THE FORUK. 

The Forum for January is not a good number. The 
onW article which I have noticed elsewhere is that on 
“The Liberal Par^,” by an “English Liberal.” Mr. 
P. F. Hall, writing oij “ New Problems of Immigration,” 
calls for increased strictness in regulating the admission 
of foreigners. He points out that illiteracy and poverty 
always go together. The Rev. Gilbert Reid contributes 
a few pages on “ The Fall of Pekin,” which contain 
nothing new. 

NICARAGUA versus PANAMA. 

Mr. A. B. Davis has a very detailed article comparing 
the relative advantages of the Panama and Nicaragua 
routes for the interoceanic canal. He assigns a certain 
monetary value to the advantages of each route, and 
iummarises his conclusions in the following table :— 

advantage in favour of 


I.ength . 

Alignment. 

Maintenance 

Operation . 

Winds. 

Relative position 

Health. 

lx)cal commerce.. 


PANAMA. 

dols. 

2J,CXX>,0^^0 

2,CCX).OCX> 

2 , 000,000 

2 , 000,000 

1 , 000,000 


N1CAU.\(;UA. 

dols. 


35,600,000 

2 , 000,000 

6 , 000,000 


Total. 28,000.000 ... 43,600,000 

Less .It . 28,000,000 


Advantage in favour of Nicaragua. 15,600,000 

The advantage of Panama in the question of main¬ 
tenance, which he puts at 2,000,000 dols., must be 
subtracted. But taking into account the work already 
done at Panama, be concludes ;— 

If the Panama works and rights can l)e purchased for less than 
30,000,000 dols., the United .Stales ought to purchase them and 
complete this canal. 

If the T’anama works and rights are held at more than 
40,000,000 dols., the United .States ought to construct the 
Nicaragua Canal in preference. 

MAX MULLF.R. 

ProfessoiS A. V. Williams Jackson sums up Max 
Muller as follows :— 

Opening, as he early did, the treasures of the East, he knew 
also how to present them to those who were outside the narrow 
band of fellow-workers. Full of enthusiasm for his subjects, he 
was capable of imparting to others a share of the ardour which 
he himself so .keenly felt. Gifted with a poetic imagination, he 
had the faculty of throwing the lialo of this alx)ul_lhe theme 
upon which he worked, even though the logical insight was 
sometimes blinded as a consequence, or though the jmantom 
light led him astray into false patlis. Endowed with selT- 
coniidence, self-reliance, yes, self-complacency and pride at 
times, he was indomitable in furthering the cause to which he 
had pledged his heart and had devoted his hand. With a keen 
sense as to the work that was most important to do, and with a 
rare faculty for arousing others to work with him or for him in 
carrying this out, or, again, to inspiring others to lend support 
to it and to give contributions in most liberal manner, he per¬ 
formed for the cause of Oriental research a service for which a 
debt of gratitude wll always be due to his name. 

AMERICAN POETRY. 

Prof. O. L. Triggs surveys “ A Century of American 
Poetry.” He says that the wholesomeness and sanity of 
American poetry are due to the fact that with few 
exceptions American poets have been active in other 
directions than the merely literary. The best American 
poets were diplomatists, lawyers, and journalists. But 


that they might have been hotter, it less wholesome 
poet^if they had been worse diplomatists and lawyers 
Mr. Triggs will not admit. 

OTHER ARTICLES. , • 

Mr. Hudson Maxim describes the methods of making 
Smokeless Cannon Powder. Mr. H. L. Nelson writes 
on Civil Service Reform, and Mr. R. E. Jones asks, “ Is - 
the College Graduate Impracticable.’” hjs' reply being 
that college life should begin earlier and end earlier than 
at present. ^ _ 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The North American Review for Jamiaiy^ is up to its 
usual high standard. I have dealt elsewhere with Sir 
Robert Hart’s article on “ China and her Foreign Trade,” 
with the Duke of Argyll’s “ Political Situation in Great 
Britain,” with Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s jterrifying vision 
of a newspaper monopoly in the twentieth century, and 
with Mr. de Blowitz’s survey of “ Past Events and Coming 
Problems.” 

AU.STRALIA FEDERATEn. 

Mr. H. II. Lusk writes on Australia as “The New 
Power in the South Pacific.” He marks out the sphere 
of Australia’s interests as follows :— 

She will be interested in the Loyalty group, where France is 
eslablishetl, an<l in the New Hebrides, where she is very anxious 
to establish herself. She will be stilicitous alwul the Solomon 
islands, jjart of which are at present recognised as German 
territory ; and she will lake a very deep interest in the future of 
New Guinea, part of which belongs to Germany, and the rest, 
beyond the British section, is undersloiKl to form jwrt of 
Holland’s great but little used estate in the eastern Archipelago. 
These will unilouliledly bt- Australia’s first care.s, but she will not 
be content with these for very long. Siam, French and Southern 
China, and Borneo, arc natural marls for her trade, which in 
the next ten yetirs will lie a rapidly increasing one; and, in 
relation to all these, she will expect to exercise latgc influence. 

THE PARSEES. 

The “Great Rdigiotf of the World” this month, is 
Zoroiistrianism, and it is treated at length by Miss D. 
Menant. The I’arsecs in India number nearly 90,000, 
and more arc tJj be found in China, Penang, Rio, Mauri¬ 
tius, Cape Town, Madagascar, and Australia, and in 
certain Persian provinces. Miss Menant says that the 
Parsecs are socially growing more and more important, 
but they lack unity, and European rationalism has made 
inroads upon llieir dogmas. 

AMF.RICA’S ANNEXATIONS. 

Ex-President Harrison writes on “ The Status of 
Annexed Territory and Its Inhabitants.” Mr. Harrison 
holds that there is no doubt as to the capacity of the 
United States to acquire territory, but he points out that 
a for<%n treaty is subordinate to the Constitution, just as 
an Act of Congress is, and the Constitution declares that 
all persons born or naturalised in the United States and 
sqbject to its jurisdiction are citizens of the country. If, 
therefore, the newly-acquired territory is part of the 
United States, there is no doubt as to the rights of 
citizenship possessed by the inhabitants. On the subject 
of expansion in general Mr. Harrison says little, but k is . 
interesting to note that he takes the case of the Boer 
Republics as a case of unhealthy expar,sion, declaring 
that it is “ dropsical.” V 

OTHER ARTICT-ES. 

Mr. W. D. Howells has an article entitled “ A Hundred .* 
Years of'American Verse," a subject which is also treated i 
in the January Forum. Mr. R. A. Alger writes on “ The | 
Food of the Army During the Spanish ’War.” 
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The Review of Reviews. 


THE REVUE OES DEUX MONOES. 

The Reitue des l)eux Mondes for January is perhaps 
not quite so interesting as usual. 

THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 

M. Courant contributes a thoughtful paper on the 
relations between foreigners anfl the Chinese, in which 
he says that<the dominant characteristic of the Chinaman 
is an extremely, practical, patient, and thoughtful spirit, 
joined to a poor and impersonal imagination. The 
patriarchal period suggested f.i the Chinese the first 
rcgtilur organisation of the family, based upon filial 
reverence ; and though that is long ago, they have not 
sought for anything else. The great mass of the people are 
tO'tlay exactly what their forefathers were two hundred 
years, ago, even perhaps the same as they were in the 
time of Confucius. The slight additions which have 
been made to the social organisation, such as the 
rural communes and the commercial corporations, have 
all been based upon a form of the family bond. To 
foreigners China is not essentially hostile ; her civilisa¬ 
tion IS not incompatible with the presence of Western 
people within her borders, and the Confucian ethics 
actually exhibit remarkable coincidences and parallelisms 
with Christianity. The lesson drawn by M. Courant is 
that Western novelties should be introduced very gradu¬ 
ally, and that, instead of outraging the Chinaman’s 
deepest prejudices, appeal should rather be made to the 
-strongly practical sitle of his nature. M. Courant recog¬ 
nises the difficulty of exacting such care and patience 
from traders and business people in a hurry to grow rich ; 
he seems, however, to have the greatest hopes of the 
semi-European education now being given to a number 
of selected Chinese youths by the missionaries—that is to 
say, the Catholic ones. Of Protestant missionaries, M. 
Courant does not seem to think very much—indeed, he 
says that the very essence of Protestantism, the lack of a 
hierarchy, and the principle of free inquiry, are both 
opposed to the Chinese nature. 

SALT. 

M. Dastre has one of his extremely solid and informing 
papers on salt, and especially the salt of the Sahara. Of 
the physiological need for salt in the human body he 
gives the usual examples, drawn from sacred and profane 
history. So universal is salt that it has from time to 
lime served instead of money as a medium of barter, and 
it is from this use of it that we obtain our word “ salary.” 
M. Dastre goes on to deal with the prospects of finding 
salt in large quantities in the Sahara, and not only what 
is commonly called salt, but various alkali mineral 
deposits which are used in the arts. The old hypothesis 
that the Sahara was at one time a sea has now been 
given up, and it is recognised that this desert exhibits a 
variety of formations of different geological periods. 

HECOU.ECIIONS OF THE POPE. 

The Marquis de Gabriac continues his interesting 
remini.sccnces of the years from 1878 to 1880, when he 
was French Ambassador to the Vatican, dealing more 
particularly with the question of the elections to the 
Sacred College. It is well known that the various 
Catholic Powers in Europe are exceedingly anxious to 
have as many r^resent.-itives as possible in the Car- 
dinalatc. M. de Gabriac’s efforts to obtain an extra hat 
for France have no great interest for us, but he well 
describes the impression produced in Rome by the ele¬ 
vation jof pr. Newman to the Sacred College. The 
other appointments, too, exhibited a desire on the part 
pf the .Pope to modify the overwhelming Italian majority 


in the Sacred Colley. M. de Gabriac,-indeed,‘'.in writing 
to his chief at the trench Foreign OflSce, attributes to his 
Holiness the intention of giving gradually an absolute 
miuority to foreigners, that is to say, to non-Italians, 
4 Papacy which becomes more nnd more Italian would, 
after a brief interval, be no more than a Bishopric of 
Rome. On the other hand, M. de Gabriac argues, a 
Pontiff who enjoys the support of the whole Catholic 
world could always command the profound respect of the 
Italians them.selves. In a subsequent conversation with 
the Pope, M. de Gabriac appears to have satisfied 
himself that his account of the situation was right. Side 
by side with this policy, M. de Gabriac says that the 
Pope proceeded to alter the personnel of his representa¬ 
tives at the principal foreign Courts ; Leo recalled almost 
all the important Nuncios and substituted his own’ 
nominees, who were men of greater worth and distinction. 
As M. dc Gabriac says, one of the most characteristic 
prejudices of the Holy Father is a horror of mediocrity. 

I'HE COST OP -THE WAR. 

M. R. G. L^vy contributes an article which should 
impress French public opinion—thojigh of course it is no 
news to us here- -on the cost of the Boer 'War, which he 
studies in its proper relation to the whole position of 
British finance. It may be permissible to quote a few of 
his weighty sentences :— 

England is plunged in an adventure in which her best friends 
regretted to see her engaged. The situation in South Africa has 
been compared to that of the American* States when, in the 
eighteenth century, the Colonists rebelled against the Mother 
country and separated themselves from her in order not to pay 
the taxes which she claimed to implise upon them. But the 
actual state of affairs is yet more grave. The majority of 
American Colonists were English by race, and did not nourish 
against the Mother country the terrible hatred which is in the 
heart of the Boers, and which, instead of disappearing as some¬ 
times happens after wars which are followed by a loyal and 
frankly-observed peace, has been revived by the repeated attacks 
of Great Britain on the independence and liberties of South 
Africa. 

He goes on to point out that the surrender of the 
Ionian Islands and the retrocession of the Transvaal 
sifter Msijuba Hill were examples of a polij.v which did 
not diminish the greatness or the prestige of Great 
Britain, but, on the contrary, exhibited that country to 
the eyes of the civilised world as a Power which was not 
guided solely by ambition, and won for her the praise of 
the Liberals of all countries. Never, continues this 
expert, did the economic prosperity of Great Britain 
reach so vigorous a development than in the days when, 
abandoning an aggressive policy, she contented herself 
with an army and a navy sufficient for the protection of 
her colonial territop' and her mercantile marineand he 
concludes by pointing out that already the war has wiped 
off the results of twenty years’ economy in the paying off 
of the N ational Debt. And he goes on :—- 

All these difficulties spring up at a moment when the com¬ 
mercial competition of Germany and the industrial competition 
of America press the English hard, and dispute with them— 
often successfully—the markets of which they thought they 
Ijos&essed the uncontested supremacy. The sky of Albion is 
full of clouds. We know that her people are not such as to 
allow thonselves to be beaten by reverses or to lie turned aside 
from their path by the obstacles which they meet within it. 

In fact, her finances, he says, have suffered the gravest 
shock that they have' sustained for more than a century 
in the economic reaction of the South African War; ani 
the London market and the commerce of the United 
Kingdom cannot but be seriously affected by it. 



The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

The NoHvelle Revue for January is unusually interest¬ 
ing. We have noticed elsewhere Captain Gilbert’s 
oteervations on the war in South Africa, and there are 
several other articles which call for some notice. 

ON THE PLANET MARS. 

M, Camille Flammarion, who may be described as 
the Sir Robert Ball of France, has much to tell us in an 
illustrated article on this fascinating subject. Mars will 
be at its nearest to us on February 22nd, when our 
knowledge of fhc planet, it is hoped, will be added to. 
M. Flammarion gives us an interesting account of 
the surface of Mars, with the names which have been 
^iven by astronomers to ^he various depressions and 
elevations. Some of the depressions are called seas, but 
it is by no means certain that there is any water there. 
Of the much-discussed canals of Mars, which appear 
as straight lines or almost straight, M. Flammarion 
has no dopbt that they represent the deliberate labour of 
some kind of living beings ; but in speculating as to 
what manner of life it is that exists on Mars we must 
always remember the extraordinary difference of climate. 
For instance, with us the rain falls without any action on 
«ur part, and the snow condenses at the tops of our 
mountains so that the streams and rivers bring us water 
without occasioning us any very great trouble. It is not 
so with the Martians, if indeed there are any such 
people. They have seldom any clouds and apparently 
no rain, springs or streams of water. They obtain water 
apparently by the enormous engineering labour of canals 
from the poles of their planet, where there is an 
abundance of melted snow. A distinguished American 
nstronomer, Mr. Lowell, has built on a mountain in 
the state of Arizona an observatory devoted entirely to 
<liscovering fresh facts about Mars. Mr. Lowell’s theory 
is that what are called seas on the surface of Mars are 
really cultivated plains to which the canals bring water. 
As to the alleged signals made by the Martians to the 
earth, M. Flammarion h.is no belief in them. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Charpenticr opens the number with an amusing 
account of now New Year’s Day is celebrated in China. 
Hc recalls the fact that each cycle of time which we call 
a century only means sixty years in the Celestial Empire. 
M. Fremeaux tells once more the melancholy tale of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, but his pages, though not with¬ 
out interest, do not add much to our knowledge of the 
painful episode. ''A propos of John Ruskin ” is a 
sympathetic study by M. Depasse of Ruskin’s evident 
search after the beautiful and ideal. Other articles deal 
with contemporary and past French art, and British 
Imperialism in 1900 is severely criticised by M. Judot, 
who bases his conclusions on the study of blue books, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches, and those delivered by 
various Liberal statesmen. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

In iCem Nuova Antologia (Jan. i6th) Professor Lombroso 
accuses his compatriots of anti-ltalianism. Nothing, he 
declares, he dislikes so much as Chauvinism or anti- 
Semitism, which is usually a form of exaggerated 
Nationalism j but, on the other hand, he protests against 
what he considers the widely-spread habit of crying down 
everj'thing Italian. There is a passion for cosmopolitanism 
in Italy just now. In art, in literature, in science, in 
commerce—everything Italian is decried, and nothing 
admired save what is imported from beyond the Alps. 
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The great scientist points out what a serious injury is 
being done to the country by these iheans, and pleads for 
greater justice. His accusations, as far as literature is 
concerned, receive some support from the»previous 
number of the Antologia, in which appears a most 
laudatory notice of Rostand’s “ L’Aiglon,” and a critical 
article by D. Oliva, on Italian fiction of the past year, 
which clear^ indicates how closely French’ models are 
imitated. The deputy, L. Luzzatti, writes on “ Science 
and Faith in the mind of Charles Darwin,” his object 
being to show that Darwin was far less atheistic than 
many of his enemies and some of his disciples have 
asserted. 

The Civiltd. Cattolica prints in full the Pope’s letter to 
Cardinal Richard, and protests energetically against the 
Associations Bill now before the French Chamber. It 
also extends its benediction to the Nei^ Year Pastoral 
issued by the English Catholic bishops, denouncing the 
iniquities of “ Liberal Catholicism.” 

A recognition of the need of women in. agriculture is 
spreading even in Italy. Signor Stanga describes in the 
Kasse^a Nazionale how much has been accomplished 
already in Belgium and Denmark in the way of agri¬ 
cultural training for women, and points out that in 
Italy not only poultry rearing and beetroot growing, but 
especially silkworm rearing, would be largely benefited 
by trained female labour. He hopes to see the women, 
not only of the lower but also of the upper classes, 
offering themselves for agricultural instruction. The 
Archbishop of Genoa writes a temperate article on that 
most controversial subject, civil marriage. In Italy the 
State has imposed a civil ceremony to precede the 
religious celebration with the result that many poor 
persons who fail to observe the former find their children 
under the stigma of illegitimacy. The clericals, on the 
other hand, denounce all civil marriage as an insult to 
religion. The Archbishop now comes forward to urge 
the English plan of concurrent celebration and regis¬ 
tration, as giving all the security the State need demand, 
while casting no slur on marriage as a sacrament. 

To the Rivista Politica e Letteraria Colonel Ricchiardi, 
who commanded the Italian Legion in the Transvaal 
from the outbreak of hostilities tiu last September, con¬ 
tributes an interesting account of his military experiences. 
He writes with great good-humour and not a little self- 
glorification, and declares that in spite of everything that 
has been said to the contrary the Boers always treated 
the foreign volunteers well. He served throughout under 
General Botha, and it was he who delivered to Polc- 
Carew Kruger’s counter-proclamation to Earl Roberts’ 
annexation of the Transvaal. He notes that the Natal 
Carabineers were their most dangerous foes, and relates 
that when the English prisoners were released at 
Noitgedacht twenty Irish soldiers elected to remain with 
the &>ers. Of the future he says : “ The Boers will still 
give the English much trouble. More than \opoo men, 
bVoken up into small companies, carry on a guerilla w^- 
fare, and as long as they have at their head generals like 
Botha, De Wet, Ben Viljoen, Gravel and Delare^ they 
will never surrender, nor can they be cut to pieces.’’ 

Flegrea opens the century with a smart new cover and 
an excellent list of contributors. Kenny de Jourmont^ 
French articles on French literature arc always admirably 
written. " 


In the February number of the Youn^ Woman Mrs. 
Lcily Bingin publishes an interview with Mrs. Clara 
Novello Davies on the subject of the Royal Welsh 
Ladies’ Choir. 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 

« 


• , Deutsche Revue. 

With the January number this magazine begins its 
26th jrc&r. The editor announces that it will continue to 
be guided by those principles whrch actuated the founder. 
He then mentions who will be the chief contributors 
during this year, and the subjects upon which they will 
write. The following numbers promise to be very 
interesting. • 

THE KAISER AND HIS FLEET. 

First place is given to an article by Vice-Admiral 
A. D. Werner, describing the way in which the German 
Emperor has built up the fleet. When Crown Prince he 
was deeply interested in the navy. Once when the author 
remarked upon, the knowledge Prince Wilhelm seemed 
to have of matters n.autical his father replied, “ Oh, my 
eldest son is even more enthusiastic about sea matters 
than his brother Henry. He knows everything that can 
be learnt about the subject on land and in books.” 

When the Emperor William came to the throne he 
promised that the navy should cease to be controlled by 
army officers and should have officers of its own. This 
promise he speedily fulfilled. Then he began the building 
of ships, and although several disasters happened about 
that time to the German Navy he persevered. The worthy 
admiral rather overdoes in his unstinted praise the fore¬ 
sight of the Kaiser, but there is no doubt that if it had 
not been for him little would have been done in the way 
of strengthening the fleet. The two things which Admiral 
Werner seems to consider as of the utmost importance 
to the navy were the acquisition of Heligoland and the 
building of the Kiel Canal. In both of these he sees the 
band of William II. 

ANDRlf.E. 

Mr. G. Stadling contributes an interesting personal 
article upon the ill-fated explorer. It appears that even 
in his youth Andrde was not as other boys were. He 
rather despised play, early to bed and early to rise 
was his motto, and he was able to get through a vast 
qiqantity of work in consequence. At the mature age of 
SIX he heard his mother complain of the difficulty she 
had in getting servants, and promptly sallied out with 
a lasso to the market-place in order to secure one. He 
was a splendid skater, and surprised every one by his 
daring. He was educated as a civil engineer, and held 
different posts under the Swedish Government. He 
devoted himself to the study of atmospherical elec¬ 
tricity, and arrivctl at important results. Whilst he 
was at Spitzbergen he wished to ascertain the 
effect of the long darkness upon the sight and 
the skin. For this purpose he, with his assistants, 
spent the winter up there, Andrde shut himself in 
a dark cellar for fifteen days after the reappearance of 
the sun, in order that at the end of that time his assis¬ 
tants, having regained their normal vision could compare 
themselves with him. Andrde had the first idea of 
reaching the Pole by means of a balloon when he was in 
America, Later he made several voyages in his own 
balloon, twice crossing the Baltic. At the time of his 
final departune on his journey to the Pole he was 
perfectly cool and unconcerned, as were his companions. 
Mr. Stadling. assisted at the ascent but does not say 
much about it. 

Monatsschrift fUr Stitdt und Land. 

A. Brachmann con^butes an interesting study of 
Siberia and the deportation question. Statistics, he says, 


arc very difficult to obtain, and ail numbers are approxi¬ 
mate only. The time when the exiles were driven over 
the Ural mountains in chain-gangs has passed, and they 
now go by train from Moscow. Although the greiter 
part of those who go to Siberia are sent there because of 
some offence, great numbers now migrate into the, 
country. Writing of the work the prisoners have to do, 
be says that the 'working day consists of 13 hours, and 
that one year of work in the mines is reckoned as equal 
to 1 1 year’s work in a factory. A miner gets four pounds 
of bread, one pound of meat, and a piece of pressed 
tea. In winter he gets cabbage and (lotatoes. It costs 
the State 66 roubles to maintain each prisoner. No women 
are allowed to work in the mines. The large number 
who have been exiled to Siberia eventually help to 
colonise the country. Mr. Brachmann concludes his 
account of the new reform introduced by the present Tsar 
by saying that Alexander II. won a high place amongst 
humane sovereigns by the emancipation of the serfs, but 
statues should rise to Nicholas 1 1, on the far-off banks 
of the Amur because of his successful efforts to solve the 
difficult question of compulsory work in Siberia, and the 
light which he has brought to that dark country. 

Ulrich von Hassell in his monthly survey of Colonial 
matters remarks on the peculiarity of the Chinese crisis. 
“ We arc waging,” he says, “ a war with the Government 
in one province and in another we are building a railway 
which IS in every way a work of peace.” H. Grotsche 
contributes an eulogistic sketch of the late Max 
Muller under the sub-title of “A Cferman Savant in 
England.” 

Deutsche Rundsdhau. 

The January number contains further extracts from 
the interesting diapr of Theodor von Bernhardi. The 
first part deals with Garibaldi’s flight from Caprera. 
and the second tells of the campaigns round Rome. 
Lady Blennerhassctt contributes a sketch of Max 
Muller, giving extracts from his writings. She docs not 
say much about his youthfiil days, but compiles, 
nevertheless, a very interesting article. The amount 
of work he used to get through must have been 
enormous. In the political review of the month the 
editor mentions that the Kaiser had made (f quite clear 
to President Kruger, when the latter was in Paris, that 
he would not be received officially in Germany, nor 
would he be granted an interview with His Majesty. 
In discussing General Mercier’s famous speech he points 
out that although too much significance should not be 
attached to the utterances of the ex-Minister of War, 
it nevertheless shows a very, grave state of affairs that 
such a speech was possible in the Representative 
governing body of France. 

Nord und Sud. 

Karl Blind gives a long and able account of the Boer 
War. He jirefaccs it with a short reminiscence of his 
meeting with President Kruger in 1884. Mr. Blind 
mentions a few of the prophecies confidently made at the 
commencement of the war, which turned out so incorrect. 
That is easy. It would be much more difficult to cite say 
half-a-dozen forecasts, made by the “ best authorities,” 
that have been approximately right. Mr. Blind comments 
on the proposal—seriously put forth in some quarters— 
that the only way to end the war is by deporting the . 
entire population of the Transvaal and Free State ; a 
somewhat weak confession, he thinks, to be made by an 
Empire numbering some 4c»,000,000 opposed by about 
150,000 men, women and children. 



•THE BOOK OF THE mOHTH- 


FAMOUS MEN AND WOMEN ON THE PLATFORM.* 


Ik A AJOR POND is agreat man. He is the Thomas Cook 
lYl and Sons of that stratum of the intellectual world 
which has the American platform as its central 
point. He is the 
genius who person¬ 
ally conducts others 
geniuses, whom he 
recruits where he 
can, for the edifica¬ 
tion, instruction, or 
amusement of the 
lecture-going public 
in America. The 
business is not what 
it used to be, but 
still the account of 
this modern Virgii, 
who has conducted 
many equally modern 
Dantes through the 
dim regions of the 
•American Inferno, or 
Purgatorio or Para- 
diso as the case ihay 
be, can be read with 
interest by all those, 
who like personal 
gossip concerning 
notable men, and 
also by those who 
desire to gain 
side glimpses into 
the intellectual 
and social life of the 
Americans of the 
present day. When 
Virgil conducted the 
great Florentine on 
his memorable tour 
of exploration, he 
mapped out the 
journey in sections. 

Major Pond, on the 
other hand, can give 
no guarantee to the 
lecturer who embarks 
under his auspices 
whether he will land 
in Hell, Paradise, 
or Purgatory. The 
interior of an Ameri 
can lecture - room 
or lyceum is an 

unbekanntes Land, and many who enter its portals 
believing that they are on the way to triumph and fortune, 
creep out at the little end of the horn discomfited and 
dismayed. Major Pond is the great entrepreneur of the 
platfonn. To him all the men and women who write 
oooks or achieve notable things are possible dibutants 



Major Pond. 


* “ Sccentrieitiei of GeniuB. Memories of Famous Men and Women on 
“Platform and Stage." By M^or J. B. Pond. With ninety-one portraits. 
{London : Chatto and Windot. pp. $64). 


on the stage over which* he reigns supreme. In this book 
which he has unkindly called “The Ecpentricities of 
Genius,” he tells us how he fared, and gossips pleasantly 

concerning his sue* 
ccsscs and failures, 
both with lecturers 
and with audiences. 
As the result we have 
a very interesting 
volume at which you 
can cut and come 
again, or from which 
you can pick as 
from a lucky-bag at 
random, tind usually 
happen upon some- 
thing which is 
worth looking at. 
In the course of 
his professional 
career, which has 
now covered a 
quarter of a century. 
Major Pond has had 
intimate dealings 
with many of the 
most notable men in 
the English-speaking 
world. 'With some 
the intimacy was very 
close and very con¬ 
tinuous. With others 
it was casual, almost 
accidental, and, if we 
may venture upon 
a Hibernianism, it 
sometimes did not 
take place at all, as 
for instance, in the 
case of Mr. Spur¬ 
geon, who absolutely 
rebuffed all efforts on 
the part of Major 
Pond to seduce him 
on to the American 
platform. 

SOME NOTABLE 
(JRATORS. 

Of the notabilities 
who figure in this 
volume, the most 
conspicuous ^re : 
Henry Ward Beecher, Mark Twain, H. M. Stanley, 
and Ian Maclaren. Of these, Major Pond accords 
the first place unhesitatingly to Henry Ward Be^het^ 
who, he tells us, was his nearest an^ dearest mend 
for eleven years. He was with Beecher throughput 
the time of his trial and tribulation, travelling with 
him on his lecturing tours in every state and tttritorjr 
in the Union, with the exception of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Beecher was in the habit of lecturing one 
hundred and fifty times, a year, besides preaching twice 
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every Sunday ; that is to say, he lectured every other 
night all the year round. This was public life indeed. 
The popular American lecturer is a peripatetic person to 
whom th4 Wandering Jew would be but a stationary 
slug-abed, for the popular fovourite of the lyceum in the 
days when Major Pond was at the zenith of his glory 
seems to have lived all day on the rails and all night on 
the lecture-platform. 

GOUGH. 

Of Gough, the temperance lecturer, Major Pond says 
that within the fifteen years between i86i and 1886, he 
delivered 3,526 lectures. Between 1862 and 1870 he 
averaged 260 lectures a year. Altogether in the course 
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of his career, he appeared before 9,600 audiences, 
and addressed nine millions of hearers. The labourer 
was worthy of his hire, for his lowest fee for a lecture 
was ;^4o ; his highest £^00- 1*^ the last year of his 

life he made ;if6,ooo a year from lecturing. It took 
some earning, did this money, for Major Pond tells us 
that his two-hour lecture was an unbroken succession of 
contortions and antics which left him dripping with perspi¬ 
ration. As soon as Gough returned to his hotel, a valet 
at once set to work rubbing him down, as race-horses are 
groomed at the end of a race. After this process, he 
appeared apparently as fresh as ever, and took a bowl of 
bread and milk. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Wendell Phillips, in great contrast to Gough, never 
resorted 40. perspiration as an aid to his inspiration. He 
held luS place as Lyceum lecturer from 1845 to 1885. 


Although he spoke very quietly and without,any ges¬ 
tures, he was able to wield at will the fierce democracy, 
quite as effectively as either Gough or Beecher. Major 
Pond tells that on one occasion at Boston the lecture- 
room was attacked by a mob that tried to howl him 
down. Phillips bent over the platform and ta^ed in a 
low tone to the reporters, taking no more notice of his 
audience than if they had been non-existent. After a 
time, when they got tired of shouting, they became 
inquisitive to learn what he was saying. Phillips looked 
up at them for a moment, and said quietly, “ Go on, 
gentlemen, go on ; 1 do not need your ears. Through 
these pencils 1 speak to thirty millions of people.” After 
which he had no more trouble with his audience. 

DEPEW, PORTER, fiOUGLASS, ETC. 

Mr. Chauncey Depew, in Major Pond’s opinion, is 
the peerless, all-round orator of the present time, the 
most versatile public speaker of the day. He is not, 
however, available for lecture-platforms. In Mr, Depew’s, 
opinion, Wendell Phillips and Beecher were the greatest 
orators of their time, surpassing even Webster and Clay. 

After Mr. Chauncey Depew, Gjpcral Porter, now 
American Ambassador in Paris, received more applica¬ 
tions to deliver orations, make after-dinner speeches, and 
lecture than any other American. He also is not avail¬ 
able for lectures. Frederick Douglass, who is a mulatto, 
is the only coloured man in the United States who- 
deserves to be regarded as a real orator, although Mr.’ 
Booker Washington, the founder of the Normal and 
Industrial Institute of Tuskegee in Alabama, is a very* 
popular lecturer. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

But of all the men whose lectures he has m.anaged. 
Major Pond found no one to equal Henry Ward 
Beecher. He quotes John Bright as telling him that 
Beecher was the greatest orator who spoke the 
English tongue ; but Major Pond loved him not for 
his oratory, but for his character. He says he was the 
most joyous, happy man that ever lived. Beecher’s thcorj- 
was that as a son of God, and in unison with his Father, 
he had a right to happiness, and this right he would 
allow no man or set of men to take fronvliim. He 
had a power of abstraction by which he could put away 
all thoughts of care and trouble, and rise to a higher 
atmosphere, while his eyes and cars seemed closed to 
lower considerations. Major Pond ought to know, for he 
and Beecher travelled together between 1875 and 1887 
nearly 300,000 miles, and Beecher lectured 1,261 times for 
Major Pond. He devotes many pages to an account of 
Beecher’s adventures in his lecturing tours, and tells- 
many anecdotes which illustrate his conception of the 
great preacher of Plymouth pulpit as a. man full of 
human sympathy, kindliness of heart, and readiness of 
speech, one well equipped both by nature and by grace 
to win the affectionate enthusiasm of all those 
who knew him. Beecher as a lecturer was as 
popular in England as he was in America. When 
he came over for the second time in 1886, he spent 
his summer vacation of fifteen weeks in this country. 
He preached seventeen times, delivered nine public 
addresses and fifw-eigbt. lectures. That is t» 
say, he spoke eighty-four times in one hundred and eight 
days. From his lectures he cleared the sum of ;£2,320, 
and all expenses of himself and his wife. 

■HIS GENEROSITY. 

He was extremely generous, and gave away his mon^ 
as fast as he earned it. He had a church of two thousand 
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eight hundred memhers, every one of whom looked to 
Mr._ Beeciter to help him whenever he got into trouble. 
Major Pond tells a charming little story of how Beecher 
married a great railway manager, C. P. Huntington, to a 
prominent society woman. Several weeks after the 
marriage. Major Pond and Beecher were travelling on the 
cars, and Beecher went through what he called a general 
house-cleaning of his pockets, for in the course of their 
rapid journeys across countrj' Beecher’s pockets would get 
loaded up with letters and newspapeirs, which every now 
and then were cleared out on the cars. On this occasion 
Beecher happened to put his hand into the watch-pocket 
of his pantaloons, and there to his surprise found a little 
envelope, which he opened. As he did so, he remembered 
that it had been handed him by C. P. Huntington as he 
left the house after the W*edding. He put it into his 
watch-pocket, and never thought of it till now, when he dis¬ 
covered that it contained dollar bills to the value of ^800. 
“ Now,” said Beecher, “ don't tell anyone about it, and we 
will have a good time, and make some happiness with 
this money. We will consider that we found it.” When 
they got back to New York, they spent the whole j£Soo 
in buying presents for hi.s friends. After Beecher was 
dead. Major Pond? told Mr. Huntington what had 
happened to the money. Huntington replied : “ It was 
all wrong. I shoiild never have given him the money. 
It was all a mistake. Money never did him any 
good.” Mr. Beecher never ate before speaking, and 
not even at home on Sundays did he take break¬ 
fast, but he waa a great coffee-drinker, and always 
required one or two cups of good coffee instead of a meal 
before sermons. 

Hft; .SlXt'KSSORS. 

Major Pond says that Beecher indicated Lyman 
Abbott as his successor in the Plymouth pulpit, but 
after ten years’ very successful pastorate Lyman 
Abbott resigned. He said he wanted to reach the great 
public, and that he could do Ijctter by the press than by 
the pulpit. He was succeeded by -Mr. Hillis, whom 1 
remember meeting in Chicago, and who, I am glad to 
say, is declared by Major Pond to be at the dawn of his 
career and to be giving great satisfaction. Dean Stubbs, 
who heard him when he was in New York, w.is much 
surprised Mr. Hillis’ unique style. “ It is a nightmare 
of eloquence,” said Dean Stubbs. 

DR. TAI,MAGK. 

As Henry Ward Beecher is the hero-saint in Major 
Pond’s gallery". Dr. Talmage figures as the antithesis in 
every respect. We have the whole story set forth of Dr. 
Talmage’s tour in Great Britain in 1879. No more 
characteristic story', both of Major Pond and of Dr. 
Talmage, could possibly be printed. Dr. Talmage has 
the greatest congregation of readers of his sermons of 
any man living. He is the greatest one-man attraction 
in America. Over 6,000 different weekly papers send out 
his weekly sermon as a patent inside. Dr. Talmage has 
his public which he has educated, which is adamantine 
in its faith in him. He is said to be the richest minister 
in the world, and he has earned it all himself. His 
sermons are printed in the Christian Herald in 
London, and m New York. No man of all those 
with whom Major Pond 'had to deal excited such 
overwhelming enthusiasm as did Dr. Talmage when 
he visited England in 1879. A two-line paragraph 
in the Christian Herald, announcing that Dr. Talmage 
was coming to England, produced five hundred letters 
next morning, and Major Pond was literally snowed 
tinder by applications from all parts of the kingdom 


Every mail armfuls of letters were brought in to him, 
cheques rained down upon him, and he found himself in 
the presence of an unprecedented boom. He had 
chartered Talmage to deliver one hundred lectures in 
England for £,20 a lecture, ^us the expenses of himself, 
his wife and daughter. This was good business, for 
Major Pond found that, large cities were willing to pay 
£yx> a lecture. Before Major Pond discovered this, he 
had re-chartered Talmage for ^50 a lecture to the 
General Secretary of the Leeds Young Men’s Christian 
Association for ten lectures in each of ten cities. 
This gentleman succeeded in m-aking £\,ooo out of 
his contract, which Major Pond grudges him to this 
day'. W'hen Talmage arrived, he found himself 
the centre of an extraordinary' vortex of jio)ailar 
enthusiasm. Whpn he went to Islington to preach on 
the first Sunday after his arrival, he was mobbed by- 
thousands of people, who took the horses from his 
carriage and dragged him to the church. He was 
carried bodily over the heads of the mob, and thrust into 
the crowded church. Some one got hold of his coal and 
succeeded in tearing off a piece of his coat-tails. “ 1 
want this for a souvenir,” he shouted. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 

Talmage was under a signed contract to deliver his 
lectures for £20 a lecture, but as soon as he found he was 
the object of the most tremendous and overwhelming re¬ 
ception a minister ever had, he declared that the e.\cite- 
ment was too much for him, that he would inevitably 
break down, and must give up the whole course of 
lectures unless his fee was raised to ;^5o a lecture. M.ijor 
Pond groaned, but finally modified his contract, and 
accepted 'falniagc’s written undertaking to go on for ,^40 
a lecture, instead of^^ao. But when he went to Birming¬ 
ham, and Manchester, the enthusiasm was such that Dr, 
Talmage declared that he could not stand such a 
tremendous scries of ovations, and must go home at once 
to save his life, unless he got , 47 ° ^ lecture. “ You have 
got to pay me £70 a lecture,” he said. “ I am killing 
myself, while you arc making yourself or somebody 
else rich. 1 get nothing for it.” However, after 
much bargaining, he consented to go on for ^50 
a lecture. The 'I’almage boom, however, burst. The 
people had expected that Talmage would deliver 
stirring religious exhortations, and his lectures upon The 
Bright side of Things made people laugh, but produced 
no effect upon their religious life. The religious 
penny papers had pictured Talmage as an ideal man 
of God, and when these people came to find the lectures 
more of a secular than of a religious character their 
disappoinlmcnt knew no bounds. His fin.al lecture w:is a 
dismal failure. At Liverpool he was nearly mobbed, and 
the crowd gathered outside the hotel used language as 
intensely vituperative as possible, stopping shoit of 
profanity; and the net result was, that instead of a 
hundred lectures the tour was shortened to seventy, for 
which Talmage received .£3,500. If he had kept to his 
original agreement he would only have netted j£i,400, 
but by his eccentricity he made ;£2,ioo riiore than he 
would have made if he had abided by his agreement. 
Major Pond made nothing. Hence it is not surprising 
to read that Major Pond has made very few engage¬ 
ments for Dr. Talni<-igc since his memorable season. 

PARSONS ON THE PLATFORM. 

Major Pond was more successful with other preachers. 
Dean (then Canon) Farrar lectured every day and 
preached twice every Sabbath for three months. Hi,- 
received ;£20o each for his last three lectures in America 
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Spurgeon, however, was obdurate. His letters refusing 
to allow Major Pond even to speak to him are remarkable 
examples^ of a point-blank refusal conveyed in the 
ulaincst English. “Dear Sir,” Spurgeon wrote in 1879, 
‘ 1 am not at all afraid of anything you could say by 
way of temptation to preach or lecture for money, for the 
\vl«)lc of the United States in bullion would not lead me 
to deliver ong such lecture.” 

Of the Church of England dignitaries Major Pond can 
number among the personally conducted the Dean of 
Rochester, the Dean of Ely, andsthe Dean of Canterbury'. 
The supply, however, of clergymen of hi>{h standing has 
somewhat fallen off. Of the Dean of Rochester, who 
stands six foot three in height, .and whose body is built 
on the typical lines of John Bull, Major Pond quotes an 
American saying that he “ is certainly, one of the finest 
specimens of Elizabeth in ecclesiastical architecture that 
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England has ever sent to this country.” Dean Hole 
came to America to raise money for the restoration of an 
arch in the tetwer of Rochester Cathedral. He had the 
misfortune to be a wit, but he h.ad the wit to discover at 
an early stage in his lecturing that the Americans did not 
wish for clergymen to tickle them on the platform. In 
Major Pond’s^ phrase, he took only a short lime to dis¬ 
cover that “in America the pews are as high as the 
pulpit,” and he gave his audiences a scholarly and 
delightful entertainment. 

The Bishop of Ripon was one of Major Pond’s failures. 
He has had JKvitations to deliver lectures at Harvard 
and the Lowell Institute ; but although be wishes to visit 
America, he has 310 parsons to look after in the diocese 
of Ripon, and he cannot make time to come. His wife 
told Majpr Pond that tte palace at Ripon is a kind of 
public hotel for all the clergy, and that in one year they 


entertain more than 6,000 persons. The folloiipng state¬ 
ment is made on Major Pond’s authority :—“ The Bishop 
writes a personal letter to the Queen every month, and 
receives one in reply. He has a copy of every photograph 
that Queen Victoria ever had taken, with her autograph 
written on each one.” 

Dean Stubbs was very successful in illustrated lectures 
on Ely Cathedral, which drew big money. The other 
lectures were too scholarly for the American Lyceum in 
its present condition. Owing to his sneer at Chicago 
as a hateful and unlovely place, the Dean is the best 
advertised clergyanan' of the Church of England in all 
the United States. 

SOM E WOM EN' LECTURER.S. 

Major Pond began his career as general provider of 
lectures by the unexpected success which he achieved in 
carrying Ann Eliza Young, Brigham Young’s nineteenth 
wife, on a lecturing tour round the Union. Ann Eliza 
Young, although a very intelligent woman, had never 
read any other literature than Mormon books before she 
came across a Methodist minister, who converted her. 
She then fled from her husband, ,and told the story 
of her life in public meetings all round the Union. In 
forty-eight hours after she had told her story at Washing¬ 
ton, a law was passed for the relief of the oppressed 
in Utah. Major Pond says that in all his experience 
he never found so eloquent, so interesting, and so 
earnest a talker. At the end of the season she had 
earned over ;^4,ooo. Women speakers were more 
largely in demand twenty-five years ago—when the 
Woman’s Suffrage agitation held its place with the 
anti-slavciy discussions—than thef are now. Nowadays 
it would seem that the suffrage is no longer so much to the 
front on the Lyceum platfomi. Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
who is now eighty years of age, was one of the foremost 
and ablest of the pioneers. Julia W'ard Howe, the 
authoress of the Battle-hymn of the Republic, was 
another popular lecturer. She is now past eighty years 
of age, but is still as prompt to fill engagements on the 
platform as she was thirty years ago. Major Pond 
mentions in his account of Miss Howe that her famous 
battle-hymn came into her brain when she was asleep. 
She woke up in the early morning, feeling tlfiit the lines 
were arranging themselves in her brain. She immediately 
scrawled them down, almost without looking at the paper, 
and fell asleep again. When she woke up there w.as 
lying before her the famous poem which became the 
battle-hymn of the Federal armies. 

Another famous woman lecturer who is no longer on 
the platform was Miss Anna E. Dickinson, who in vitu¬ 
peration and denunciation had no rival among living orators. 
She made her d^but at a woman’s rights mccung held 
under Quaker auspices. She was hardly out of short clothes 
when her soul was stirred within her by hearing the 
sarcastic attack made by a man upon woman’s suffrage. 
She got madder and madder as she listened, and as soon 
as he sat down she Jumped up and poured out a ftei7 
harangue which astonished everyone by its splendid 
rhetoric and logical force. She astonished them still 
more by leaving her place and walking down the hall to 
where the man stood. She shook her fist in his face as 
she answered him. After leaving the platform she look 
to the stage, only to fail as an actress as signally as she 
had succeeded as a speaker. Mrs. Livermore, whose 
name is ever associated with the splendid work done 
by the Sanitary and Christian Commission, is still 
living. She was the widow of a leading Universalist 
minister. She edited her hus.band’s paper, organised 
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Soldiei-s'^Aid societies, and for twenty-five years was the 
most conspicuous of women orators. Major Fond says she 
has the widest range of topics of any woman lecturer, and 
lectured on an average a hundred times a year. “ Some¬ 
times she lectures six times a week, and then preaches 
twice on the Sunday, besides morning addresses before 
fchools and societies of women.” Miss Lucy Stone, who 
died in 1893, had to face much opposition at the beginning 
of her career. When she made her ddbut, the following 
announcement was made by the pastor of a Congregational 
church : “ I am requested to say that a hen will take to 
crow like a cock at the Town Hall this afternoon at five 
o’clock. Anybody who wants to hear that kind of music 
will of course attend.” On another occasion, when speaking 
in New England, a pane> of glass was removed from a 
window behind the speaker and a hose put through it. 
Miss Stone was deluged with ice-water. Wrapping her 
shawl closer about her she calmly finished her address. 

Miss Helen Potter was not a lecturer but a personator, 
who in the seventies made a fortune by imitating the 
popular favourites in dress, make-up and manner on the 
stage. Her imitation of Gough was so good that the 
audience often tbcuight they were listening to Gough 
himself. She made ;^4ooo in her second season, and 
retired after eight years with a competence. 

Of Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, Major Pond says : 
“She is the ablest woman orator in America, the most 
attractive of all our public speakers, as great intellectually 
as she is simple and devoted spiritually.” 

Miss Mary Prrfctor, daughter of Richard A. Proctor, is 
a very popular lecturer on astronomy. She has inherited 
her father’s gift, an^ electrifies her audiences by the 
simplicity, eloquence and marvellous knowledge which 
she displays. 

HUMORISTS. 

Major Pond’s collection of funny fellows includes Mark 
Twain, first and foremost, Josh Billings, Thomas Nast, 
Petroleum V. N«sby, Max O’Rell, Bill Nj'e, and 
J. W. Riley. Of Petroleum V. Nasby Major Pond 
tells a rather curious story. Nasby was a ferocious 
Unionist, much to the distress of Mr. Redpath, who, 
after trying in vain to convince Nasby that he was 
mistaken, wccccded, during a visit to Ireland, by making 
the following bet. Redpath said, “ Take a map of 
Ireland, and pitch a sixpence on any part of the West, 
and, whether I have been there or not, if you will go 
there with me, I will convince you by what I shall show 
you that 1 am right and the Irish are right ; and 1 will 
pay your expenses if you do not come back a worse 
Irishman than I am, but you will pay mine if you are 
converted.” Nasby accepted the wager, and fixed 
upon the region round Killarncj' Lakes. On going 
there from Cork, Nasby was so much shucked 
at the horrible poverty he saw on the Gaiter 
Mountains, and at the stories he heard from the 
people, that on coming back he offered to send the 
best Winchester rifle in America to the jaunting-car 
driver if he would promise to shoot a landlord. “ Which 
landlord, your honour ? ” asked the driver. “ Oh, any 
one ! I don’t care,” replied Nasby, “ so long as it is an 
Irish landlord.” 

Of Mark Twain, Major Pond gives us any number of 
letters, and tells once more the sto^ of how, when his 
firm had failed in 1894, leaving liabilities to the amount of 

16,006, the indefatigable humorist earned the whole of 
that money and paid off his creditors in full by using his 
voice and pen in a tour round the world. Mark Twain 
thoroughly enjoyed" his tour. He wrote : “ Lecturing is 
gymnastics, chest expander|> medicine, mind-healer. 
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blues-destroyer, all in one. I am twice as well as I was 
when 1 started out.” Mark Twain only eats when he is 
hungry. Major Pond has known him to go days without 
eating a particle of food. At the sam? time h# would be 
smoking constantly if he were not s’eeping. 

Of Max O’Rell Major Pond s.i\s ; “ He is the heroic 
mirth-provoker of his 'time, unlike any other humorist 
or lecturer. His audiences are kept in convulsions of 
laughter from beginning to end. I have never known a 
man give audiences more delight.” Max O’Rell is an 
exception to the rule Which Major Pond lays down, that 
audiences cannot be kept laughing all the time. Almost 
all his comic lecturers have to intersperse their humorous 
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readings with something of pathos. The muscles of the 
face exercised in laughing get tired after a time. ' 

SIR H. M. STANLEY. 

Major Pond knew Stanley of old. He was first 
attracted to him by Mr. Beecher, who told him that 
Stanley was one of the greatest men we have. When 
he first lectured, before he was in Major Pond’s hands, 
he had been a most dismal failure. In 1886 he tried 
again, and undertook to deliver fifty lectures at £,7,0 
arpiece, which was subsequently raised to 100 ; but he 
hardly got well started before he was summoned back to 
Africa in order to head the expedition for the relief of 
Emin Pasha. He had then only delivered elwen 
lectures. When he came back from Africa he promised 
to complete the remaining eighty-nine. Major Pond 
does not slate what sum he paid him. Stanley was 
offered by another lecture-agent a lecture fw 

his 100 lectures. Major Pond’s offer would probably 
not be less than that. Whatever it was, he made money 
out of it, because the gross receipts of the first Stanley 
lecture in New York in 1890 amounted to * 3 i 7 fo> He 
says that Stanley’s tour was like the march of & 
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triumphal hero. He delivered no lectures, showed 
signs of steady improvement all the time, and before he 
had finished he was the best descriptive speaker Major 
Pond had gver heard. He is also, he says, one of the 
most conscientious men he ever met, and one of the best 
read ^en. Major Pond says : “ I have never parted 
with a client with greater regret; or had one holding 
me in a bond of friendship and respect in a greater 
degree,” He qiyotes several letters which he received 
from Stanley, dealing with South African and other affairs. 

Of the other travellers whom iMajor Pond employed, 
George _ Kennan and Captain Slocum were the most 
interesting. It comes to me with much surprise that he 
speaks of Kennan as being still alive. 1 certainly killed 
him in the Review of Reviews many years ago. Mr. 
Kennan cleared ^4,000 in one season from his lectures 
on the Siberian exiles, to whom he sent the proceeds of his 
lectures. Captaifi Slocum, who sailed alone all round the 
world, is as popular on the platform as he was intrepid as 
a navigator ; but Major Pond raises a lament over the 
fact that the present organisation of lecture courses by 
agents representing lecture bureaux has practically spoileil 
the market for notables who suddenly crop up after 
the fashion of Captain Slocum. 

SOME notable ENGLISH LECTURERS. 

Major Pond has never succeeded in getting Sir Henry 
Irving to give readings, although he has offered him 
4200 for ten readings before college societies. Hj has 
some interesting gossip about Irving. Among other 
things he says that in 1S63, when Henry Ward Beecher 
had been brfofe a great English mob for four hours in 
Manchester before they would let him speak, Irving had 
been the whole time in the crowd, and was so intensely 
interested that he had not time to be tired. Mr. Ir\ ing 
and Ellen Terry went to hear Mr. Beecher at Plymouth 
Church, and dined with him after the service. Miss 
Terry was the first actress to whom Mrs. Beecher had ever 
spoken ; she made a complete conquest of the old lady, 
and a friendship began which was more like that of mother 
and daughter than of mere friends. When Beecher died, 
Major Pond received a cablegram from Henry Irving 
asking him to place a wreath on the coffin, with a card, 
"Adieu, noble friend. Henry Irving.” Major Pond says that 
he has been frequently offered if he could secure Miss 
Terry for one afternoon’s readings, in a drawing-room of 
wealthy people in New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 

. MATTHEW ARNOLH. 

One of the most notable of Major Pond’s team as 
a man of letters—Matthew Arnold—was one of the 
most dismal failures as a lecturer. When he made his 
dibut in New York, every seat was sold at a high price. 
General Grant was there with bis wife, but when Matthew 
Arnold began to speak, the audience saw his lips move, 
though there was not the slightest sound audible, excepting 
by those immediately in front of his desk. After a few 
minutes General Grant said to Mrs. Grant ;—“ Well, wife, 
we have paid to see the British lion. We cannot hear 
him roar, so we had better go home.” They then left the 
hall with very many others. When he went to Boston, 
Arnold was urged to take lessons in elocution, in the hope 
that be might render himself audible to his audiences ; 
but this only made the performance more ridiculous than 
before. Arnold had his manuscripts copied in v(^ large 
letters in flat cap p^per, and bound in portfolio style. 
He mounted his ntiiniiscript on an easel at his right, 
tyouild throw his eyes it, and, then recite a sentence to 
me audietice, turn his bead for the next sentence, and 
secite that in a loud,,mop9tDnous voice, and in that way 
he went on till the end of the show. Notwithstanding all 


this, the best people in America paid 8s. a ticlcft to see 
him, and he returned to England, says Major Pond, with 
a very handsome sum of money, which tie must have 
needed, or he would never have allowed himself to be 
subjected to so ridiculous a spectacle as he made of his 
performance. 

R. W. EMERSON. 

Another great man of letters, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
was the hero of a career on the platform of a veiy 
different kind. Emerson was then eighty years of age, 
but he consented to lecture in order to save the old South 
Church of Boston. He began all right, and the audience 
listened with the greatest attention. But in a few minutes 
he lost his place, and his grand-daughter stepped towards 
him, and reminded him that h# was lecturing. He saw 
at once that he was Wandering, and with an apologetic 
bow resumed his speaking—an incident that affected the 
audience deeply. Some one said, “Please have the 
audience pass right out,” and rushing up to Mr. Emerson 
said, “ Thank you so much for that delightful lecture.’* 
He had probably been speaking about fifteen minutes. 
The audience passed out, many of them in tears. It was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s last public ajlpearance. 

One of the difficulties of lecture tours is that of the 
hospitality extended to lecturers. W. D. Howells says it 
is the kindness that kills. “ If I could lecture every night, 
and arrive every day too late for afternoon receptions and 
get away as soon as I read my paper, it would be fine ; 
but that is impossible.” , 

MISCELLANEA. 

In the miscellaneous sections Major Pond groups 
together such incongruities as Mr.” Gladstone and Mr. 
Barnum. He failed to secure Mr. Gladstone, although he 
offered him the sum of ;^4,ooo for twenty lectures. He tells 
a very curious story of a breakfast with M r. Gladstone at 
Harley Street. Mr. Gladstone w.is much interested in 
his stories of Western Frontier life, and on his third visit 
he asked if he had any objection to havmg a stenographer 
sitting behind the screen and t.aking the stories down. 
This was actually done. Of Mr. Barnum Major Pond 
does not speak very kindly. He says he was rigidly 
economical, though he spent liberally in advertising. He 
had bill-posting reduced to a fine art. Ht used to 
say there was only one liquid man could use to excessive 
quantities without being swelled up by it, and that was 
printers’ ink. In his dealings with his employees he 
was quite ruthless. One afternoon one of his Amazons 
was mn over and killed by a chariot near the entrance of 
the ring. " It is very dreadful,” said Major Pond. " Oh," 
replied Mr. Barnum, "there is another waiting for a 
place. It is rather a benefit than a loss ! ” Major Pond 
says he never knew a more heartless man than Mr. 
Barnum, or one who knew the value and possibilities of a 
dollar better. 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

Major Pond says that in America there' is more 
personal and popular knowledge of the men who really 
mould intellectual thought than there is in England. 
Tennyson and Browning are far more widely known among 
Americans by their pictures than they are in England ; so 
when Sir Edwin Arnold came’ to America, he was better 
known to thousands of cultivated people than he was to 
scores in England. Sir Edwin Arnold was engaged 
for too, readings introduced by discourses which were 
a kind of conversational lectures, for which he received 
;jf4,ooo. According to Major Pond no lecturer was more 
popular. He recited his poems rather than read them, 
and his voice was melodjous, excellent in compass, ana 
timbre. "It was among the very best for use and wear 
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that the lecture audiences had heard during twenty years. 
The modulation was perfect, was indeed sometimes 
thrilling. He is one of the few poets who can both 
read and declaim their own poems. His memory is so 
marvellous that he can both read and recite Shakespeare 
from b^inning to end.” On one occasion Major Pond 
tested him by giving him the first line from any scene 
at random, and he immediately gat^e the whole scene. 
He held his audiences entranced and spell-bound. 
Naturally Sir Edwin was delighted with his reception. 
He said on his departure, “ I came to America her 
friend ; I go away her champion, her servant, her lover.” 

IAN MAC1.AREN. 

Ian Maclaren addressed as many as ninety-six 
American audiences between October ist and December 
16th, 1896. Major Pond accompanied him, and says 
that he thinks he saw more happy faces during that 
period than ho was ever privileged to see in the same 
length of time. No one ever le.aves while Ian Maclaren 
is speaking. Horace Greeley used to say that he thought 
he had a successful lecture in a place where more peoj)le 
stayed in than west out before he finished. Major 
Pond said Ian Maclaren recalls Henry Ward 
Hcocher very distinctly. Dr. Watson explained that 
his pseudonym could be pronounced in three different 
ways. If you pronounce it like an Englishman, you 
will say I-an. If like a Scotchman, EE-an, and if 
like a Highlander, EE-on. Wherever he went Dr. 
Watson was reedived with enthusiasm by the Scotch, 
who abounded especially in Canada. “ You need,” saj-s 
Major Pond, “to havf Dr. W.itson under your own roof 
to know what a buoyant, soul-reviving, happy spirit he 
possesses.” The furore to hear him was increased day 
by day as he went about the country, until at Boston the 
advance sales at the box office brought in;^3,ooo. Major 
Pond offered Dr. Watson ;^4,.Sao for twelve more weeks, 
and cannot understand to tliis day why Dr. Watson 
refused it. No one who reads his account of the journey 
can wonder at anything except that Ian Maclaren 
survived it. In ten weeks Major Pond cleared £7poo, 
which beats all records, excepting .Stanley’s. 

NOVEI.I.STS. 

Hall Caiiic was not very successful as a money-making 
lecturer. His plays brought in plenty of money, but 
while the theatres were crowded the galleries at the 
lectures were badly filled. Zangwill was another English 
lecturer who was very successful. There is good money 
for him in America whenever he wishes to set aside the 
time for it, but he will not do it. He withdrew for ever 
from the platform after his last tour. Conan Doyle came 
to America in 1894, and gave forty public readings. His 
personality attracted people, but he was not the most 
satisfactory reader of his writings. Conan Doyle, says 
Major Pond, seldom wears an overcoat, even in the 
coldest weather, and when he had a matMe lecture he 
took off his waistcoat before he went on to the platform. 
He liked everything in Aincrica, excepting the way 
in which they heated their cars, halls and lobbies. 
He is a gelf fiend, and spends all the time possible, cold, 
wet, rain or shine, upon the links. He was tendered 
more honours from clubs, and societies generally than 
any other Englishman, and was one of the most appre¬ 
ciative Englishmen who ever came to America. Major 
Pond said that he would give him more money to-day 
than any Englishman he knows if he would return for one 
hundred nights. He says he must be a great disap¬ 
pointment to'his old teacher, for when he had finished 
school the master called the boy up and said solemnly : 
“ Doyle, I have knowm you now for seven years, and 1 


know vou thoroughly. I am going to say something to 
you which you will remember in after-life. Doyle, you 
will never come to any good.” 

THE AI^KKICAN LVCF.WM. • 

Major Pond concludes his interesting book by a 
cneral survey of the lecture field. He thinks that there 
as been a decided growth of keen intelligence and 
solid morality in the American public. 'Ihe American 
Lyceum entertainments are more than a popular match 
for the London music-hajl artists or the Parisian Chanson 
artistes. The mere pictorial lecture is losing popularity, 
but poets and novelists are drawn from iJcrsonal retire¬ 
ment as never before. The merely grotesque or the 
unusual does not hold them long. “ Platform teaching 
to-day must be imbued with the scientific spirit. A desire 
for an intelligent, broad, ethical insight on disputed 
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issues has taken the place of the aggressive spirit of 
former days. More than all does he find a steady 
growth in the ethical side of things ; but the public 
dehiands from all lecturers—even from those who appeal 
to human sympathy —accurate information and wealth of 
illustration. But the speaker mu.st believe as well as 
know, and link enquiry with hope, knowledge with faith.” 

I will conclude the notice of this intenwting book by 
quoting the advice that was given to Major Pond by his 
first employer when he was a printer’s devil. “ Always 
associate with people from whom you fian learn some¬ 
thing useful.' The greater a man is, the easier he is to 
approach. You can choose your companions from 
among the very best, and a man is always known by the 
company he keeps. It is easier to ride than to carry a 
load.” “ This advice,” said Major Pond, “ has helped me 
always when I set out to try to secure some celebrity, and 
has invariably proved true.” 





SOCDE flOTABLiE BoOKS Op THE fllOKtH- 


* THE BRITISH OFFICER. 

* Is He an Incompetent Duffer, 

The Australian war correspondents do not mince 
words in criticising the British Imperial officer. When 
all tbeir vigorous lan¬ 
guage is boiled down it 
amounts to this, that a 
large number of the 
o^ers in command of 
the forces in South Africa 
are incompetent duffers. 

They do not question 
their bravery, ^ on the 
contrary they‘all wil¬ 
lingly admit that even 
the most wooden-headed 
officer is full of pluck. 

Pluck, however, won’t 
stop lead. Their indict¬ 
ment of the British officer 
is that to a lamentable 
extent he lacks the saving 
virtue of common sense ; 
that he is bound hand 
and foot by rules and 
regulations ; that he has 
little initiative and no 
adaptability, and that be 
is nlled with a supreme 
sense of his own import¬ 
ance and self-sufficiency. 

Mr. A. G. Hales has been 
the most out-spoken of 
all the critics of the 
British officer. He has 
mercilessly shown up his 
ddfi^cts in letters from 
the' front. Now he has 
opened up another attack 
in a new direction. He 
has embodied his criti¬ 
cisms in a romantic story 

love and adventure 
called “ Driscoll, King of 
Scouts’’(Arrowsmith, 6s.). 

THE KID GLOVE 

brigade. 

Mr. Hales tells his 
etory in his own racy 
fashion. It is a dashing, 
palpitating narrative, in 
which incident follows 
incident with headlong 
speed. At the same time 
Mr, Hales has contrived 
to weave into his tale a very vigorous satire upon a class 
•of officers too largely represented in the ranks of the 
British army. * Mr. Hales lavishes all his extensive and 
■very vigorous vocabulary of sarcasm upon these “ toy 
soldiers." His scorn is mingled with pity for the unfortu¬ 
nate victims of a ** system which is a scandal to the 
Empire" Had they been trained to their duties, he says, 
a« Britain’s midshipmen are trained to theirs, they 
vcmid have made dating soldiers; but as it is “they 


know no more of the real art of soldiering than an 
organ-grinder knows of harmony.” Colonel Glasseye, 
Captain Pompom, and the baby-boy lieutenant are Mr. 
Hales’s typical representatives of the Kid Glove Brigade, 

products of a system 
which he maintains has 
“ rotted the heart out of 
the British army and 
eaten its vitals.” Captain 
Pompom falls leading his 
men in an attack upon 
an impossible position, 
and the baby-boy lieu¬ 
tenant dies defending a 
pass against Dc Wet. 
Their hearts are made ol 
the right material, but 
they are grossly ignorant 
of thfiir business. Colonel 
Glasseye is an exaggera¬ 
tion, no doubt, but he is 
a personage in whom we 
see the defects of many a 
British officer writ large. 
He is ipcapable of taking 
the initiative. Until he 
has received an order 
from a superior or com¬ 
municated with head¬ 
quarters he is a drill 
sergeant and nothing 

more. In Mr. Hales’s 
talc he drills his men 
until he has drilled a 
great deal of the body 
and all the brains out 
of them, and converted 
them into marching auto¬ 
matons. Tkc natural 

result was that the men 
hung about camp list¬ 
lessly, lifelessly, all the 
snap and all the ginger 
taken out of them. They 
had no sports, they sang 
no songs, they made no 
je-sts, and simply hung 
about in ' a heartless 

manner. It was not 

surprising, therefore, that 
“ a mere farmer person ” 
like De Wet slipped 
through the lingers of 
Colonel Glasseye and all 
officers of his stamp. 
Once he had received an 
order he fulfilled it literally, neither deviating to right 
or left. Brains he had none, or they were atrophied by 
want of use. As for adapting himself to the altering 
circumstances of a running fight, he never dreamed of 
anything so contrary to dry-as-dust rules and regu¬ 
lations :— 

If he had been told to halt his men in a cerUin place under 
heavy fire, and the place was covered with anthill^ he would 
never dream of telling his men to take cover behind them unless 
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an order Q^e from a.suppior officer commanding him to do so. 
He wonhr be far more likely to put one foot Upon an antheap, 
using it_ for a rest whilst he smoked a dgarettei' and if he got 
killed his conduct would be called Imroic. So it might be from 
the shoulders downwards, but the heart that is not in touch with 
the head is not of much use. 

For the private soldier Mr. Hales has nothing but 
enthusiastic praise. Of the non-commissioned officers he 
says that they have proved right through the war that 
they are the flower of the world’s soldiery. For men like 
Kitchener, Rundle, and Hector Macdonald he is full of 
admiration. De Wet and the dare-devil, resourceful 
Irishman, Driscoll, arc the heroes of his tale. All the 
characters talk with a Halesian accent, but that, no 
doubt, was inevitable. , 

LACK OF COMMON SENSE. 

Criticism is not primarily the purpose of Mr. Frank 
Wilkinson’s colonial view of the Boer War. “ Australia 
at the Front” (Long). Mr. Wilkinson acted as special 
correspondent for several Australian papers, and has 
compiled a narrative of the doings of the various 
Australian contingents in South Africa. But criticism of 
the monocled and 'Supercilious British officer comes as 
easily from the pen of an Australian observer as water 
off a duck’s back. Mr. Wilkinson echoes Mr. Hales’s 
complaints in less vigorous language, but with equal 
conviction. Speaking incidentally of the Intelligence 
Officer, he says : - 

Until we marclie<> through a district we found it impossible to 
obtain maps of it at all reliable, and until we stumbled against 
some Boer commandant we hadn't the smallest idea of his 
position or strength. Oolonial officers, and especially South 
Africans, could liave done much for the army in inis department 
if they Itad not been so frequently hampered by orders from 
boys with commissions and pedigrees and nothing else. Not 
that the British officer—even the cye-glassed variety — lacks 
courage. During the whole campaign I have never seen a case 
of “ funk ” on his part. What he lacks in bush warfare is the 
thing we call “nous”—you can take him out and lose lum so 
easily. I remember the case of a British subaltern who was 
sent on outpost duty with half a dosen men to watch a piarticular 
farmhouse. He had to get the owner of the farm to show him 
the way back to camp. . 

The AusfiValians were .at first regarded as a risky 
experiment, but after Colonel Pilcher’s successful raid on 
Sunnyside they were looked upon as mo»t useful allies. 
Only three troopers of the Australian Mounted Infantry 
were ambuscaded during the whole campaign. If 
Mr. Wilkinson had been a less conscientious historian 
his book would have been of greater interest. As it is it 
contains several sketches which deserve a place among 
the permanent memorials of the South African war. 
His description of the impossibility of following the 
details or even the broad outline of a modern battle 
brings home to us the change wrought by the long-ranged 
rifle and smokeless powder. Although actually in 
the centre of the battlefield at Magersfontein, Mr. 
Wilkinson declares that he saw no more of it than if he 
had been seated on a Piccadilly bus. Another admirable 
pen picture is his description of the awakening of an 
army of twenty thousand men and its preparation for a 
march. He traces the working of the elaWate system 
which the simple remark of the commanding general as 
he turns into his-little blanket shelter at night —“ I think 
wc will move at six in the morning"—sets in motion 
down to the ^two sharp blasts on the colonel’s whistle, 
followed by tHe squadron commander’s yell, “ Prepare to 
mount—amount—^now then, look alive—fours right—walk 
—niarch 1 ” 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

First Steps towards MunicipalisaTion. 

. No book of recent years has caused so much discussidh 
among social reformers as Messrs. Rowntree%nd Shet' 
well’s”* Temperance Problem and Social Reform," whicllr 
after running through nine editions has now been pnb- 
lishqjd in an abridged form at sixpence (Hodder and 
Stoughton). More remarkable than the’ controversjr 
which it has provoked is the astonishing extent to whicn 
its conclusions and recoipmendations have been accepted 
by men of all grades of opinion. In an appendix to the 
abridged edition the authors have gathered together 
some of the opinions of prominent men and women 
upon their book and its suggested line of future 
temperance reform in the direction of municipalising 
the drink traffic, and the establishing counter-attrac¬ 
tions to the public-house out of the proceeds. It 
is a very remarkable list, containing the names of 
statesmen of both parties, ministers of all denominations 
and social reformers of every- description. It suggests 
the hope that at last all men who wish to see the problem 
grappled with may find a common platform on which tfr 
unite. Replying to the objection raised against municipal 
control that it involves the community in complicity with 
a demoralising traffic, the authors point out that the com¬ 
plicity already exists. The national exchequer, of course, 
depends for thirty-four millions sterling annually 
from the custom and excise duties on intoxicants. But 
local exchequers benefit equally, although to a lesser extent. 
The two millions raised in licence fees go directly in relief 
of rates, and a further sum of one and a half million, 
derived from taxes on liquor is at present chiefly devoted 
to the support of technical education. The authors take 
the case of Leeds, and point out the extent to which beer 
money is already handled by the municipality :— 

Leeds already receives from its liquor licences in direct relief 
of local taxation, an annual sura of ,^15,000, together with a 
rarther sura of fT,ooo representing its share of the special duties 
on beer and spirits ira^sed by Mr. Goschen in 1890 and 
subsequently allotted to local councils in support of technical 
instruction, etc. The use which Leeds lias made of this 
latter sum in the last two years is shown in the following 


table :— 

1900-Z x^qg^tqoO' 

Leeds School Board .,^1,920 ...;^I,920 

Yorkshire College . f>Soo ... IjSOO' 

Leetls Institute of Science, Art, and 

Literature. . >.250 

Public Library . 1,000 ... i.ooo- 

Leeds Church Middle Class School. 500 ... 5*^ 

Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education ... 250 ... 240 

Holbeck Mechanics’ Institute . 80 ... 6<> 

Woodhouse Mechanics’institute . 60 ... 50 

Armley Evening Science Classes . 60 ... S®' 

Wortley Working Men’s Institute . 60 ... 50 

Institution for Blind and Deaf and Dumb 60 ... 5®' 

Hunsiet Mechanics’ Institute . 50 ... 40 

St. Peter’s Church School, Dewsbury Road 35 ... 25. 

I..<«ds Working Men’s Institute. 3® 2®" 

Rodley Science Class. 20 ... l<> 

Stanningiey Church School Sciendc Class 20 ... lo 

Mount St. Mary’s Science and Art Clas-s 5® ... — 


Totals .*“... '. £f>,9AS 


** The Autobiography of a Tramp,” by Mn J. H.- 
Crawford, noticed in this section of last month’s Review 
OF Reviews, is—we regret to have omitted to state- 
published by Longmans, Green and Co. ( 5 s. net). 
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A BANKRUPTCY OF BRAINS. 

, England’s Greatest Danger. 

’'are w« confronted with a national bankruptcy of 
brains and physique which will sap the vitality of the 
natiem at the core r That is the^ all-important question 
whicli Prqfessor Karl Pearson raises in a slim volume 
entitled “ National Life from the Standpoint of Scieilce." 
(A. and C. Black.) Looking at the condition of England 
to-day from the point of view of science, he takes stock of 
our position and solemnly wai^s us that our greatest 
danger is a possible famine of brains and physique. A 
nation’s stren^h, he points out, does not now-a-days 
depend in the last resort upon its material resources, but 
'ipon its organised brain power. That and that alone 
will guarantee supremacy both in trade and war. A 
“nation which lacks brains is a nation which will stagnate 
and drop behind in the race of national existence. 

NATIONAL EVOLUTION. 

Professor Pearson maintains that the older evolutionists, 
in their view of the progress of the human race, concen¬ 
trated their attention too much on the struggle of 
individual against individual. He believes a more 
potent source of progress is the struggle of race against 
race. In this struggle it is the nation which is best 
organised mentally and physically that survives. This 
contest entails intense national suffering, no doubt, just 
as the struggle between man and man entails personal 
misery. Professor Pearson says :— 

The path of progress is strewn with the wrecks of nations ; 
traces are everywhere to be seen of the hetacombs of inferior 
races, and of victims who found not the narrow way to the 
greater perfection. Yet these dead peoples are in very truth 
the stepping-stones on which mankind has arisen to the higher 
intellectual and deeper emotional life of to-day. 

The safety of a nation depends upon the intensity with 
which the social instinct has been developed, and the 
stability of a race depends entirely on the extent to which 
the social feelings have got a real hold on it. 

organlsed brain power. 

Having thus translated the evolutionary theory into 
national terms, Professor Pearson lorges that it is the duty 
of a true statesman to sec to it that the national character 
does not deteriorate, and that the supply of brains docs 
not diminish. What we need is organised brain power 
controlling our nervous system right away to the smallest 
outlying point. We need to bring brains into our industry 
from top to bottom. Wc need men who will adapt them¬ 
selves easily to changing circumstances. Education should 
be directed to enlarging the brain capacity rather than 
merely training the mind and hand. Believing in the law 
of heredity, Professor I’earson seas a grave danger to 
our national well-being in the rapid multiplication from 
inferior stocks. At present the tepdcncy is all in that 
directioq. It is in the middle ranks, among the more 
substantial workers with the hand and head, that men 
regard the number of their offspring and make success in 
life’s struggle, to a certain extent, the condition of their 
multiplication. This is a very serious state of affairs, and 
I'rofessor Pearson warns us :— 

A crisis may come in which we may want all the brain and 
all the muscle ws: can possibly Jay our hands on, and we may 
find that there is a dearth of ability and a dearth of physique, 
because we have allowed inferior stock to multiply at the 
expense of the better. There ore occasions when a nation 
wants a reserve of strong nwai, and when it must draw brain and 
muscle fyoto classes and £epm fbrau. of work wherein they are not 
exercised to the full, and m that day woe to the nation which has 
recruited itself from thew^er and not from the stronger stocks. 


He further points out how easy it is to changeli nation’s 
characteristics :— 

Bear in mind that one quarter only of the married people of 
this country—say, a sixth to an eighth of the adult popiilation— 

roduce fifty per cent, of the next generation. A nation which 

egins to tamper with its fertility may unconsciously have 
changed its national characteristics before two generations have 
passed. 

BUILDING in> A BRAIN RESERVE. 

The question of the parentage of the citizens of the 
future is one of supreme importance to the welfare of the 
nation. From the standpoint of the nation, says Pro¬ 
fessor Pearson, wc should— 

inculcate a feeling of shame in the parents of a weakling, 
whether it be mentally or physicalfy unfit. We want parents to 
grasp that they have given birth to a new citizen, and tliat this 
involves, on the one liand, a duty towards Uie community in 
respect of liis breed and nurture, and a claim on the otlier hand 
of the parents on the .State, that the latter shall make the condi¬ 
tions of life favourable to the rearing of healthy, mentally 
vigorous men and women. 

While Professor Pearson docs not actually go as far 
as to assert that there is at the present moment a dearth 
of brain and muscle, he docs believe that there is a 
want of them in the right places. He therefore urges 
parents if they have not the meansj to start all their 
offsprings in their own class to let them do the work of 
another :— 

If you cannot make them into lawyer^ and engineers, let 
them be village schoolmasters and mechanics. Or if this should 
raise an unsuniiountable, but utterly false shame, let them go to 
new land as miners, cowboys, and storekeepers; they will 
strengthen the nation’s reserve, and this is far better than that 
they sliould never have existed at all. 

Professor I’earson’s warning is one which we would 
do well to heed. 


MEMORIALS OF THE QUEEN. 

I HAVE republished my Jubilee Book on the Queen, 
entitled “ Studies of the Sovereign and the Reign,” which 
the King did me the honour to declare gave the best 
account of the working of the modern monarchy in a 
Constitutional State that he had ever read. ^ also pub¬ 
lished a sixpenny illustrated anecdotal history of the 
reign under the title “ Stories of the Queen.” My idea 
was to collect within two covers of a handy book every¬ 
thing that was best worthy remembering, either because 
of its intrinsic importance or because of its human 
interest, or even for its value from the point of view of 
gossip. 

I also published a Royal Portfolio, containing twelve 
pictures, including poitraits of the King and ^een, 
Duke of Cornwall, and Duchess of Cornwall, which were 
specially taken for the REVIEW OP Reviews, and also 
the portrait of the Queen at her accession and in later 
life, with an excellent portrait of the Empress Frederick 
at the time when she was married. With these twelve 
pictures there is given away a collotype portrait of the 
Queen, taken a few years before her death. The col¬ 
lection forms a Royal portrait gallery which has been 
warmly appreciated by the Press. 

I have also issued postcards and memorial cards 
containing the picture that appears as a frontispiece to 
the article on “ The Passing of Victoria.” I am issuing 
the same picture, enlarged, in collotype for framing. This 
larger picture will be sent for is., post free ; the post¬ 
cards will be sent post free for is. per dozen, or ys. per 
hundred, and the large memorial cards for is. 6d. per 
dozen, or los. 6d. per hundred. 



BODIES 


• ✓ ✓ 


BECEIVBD. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 

Cunningluun, W. An Ksuy on Wesrern Civilisation in its Economic 

Assets, cr. 8vo. 300 up.(Cambridge University Piewi) 4/e 

Pearson, Karl. National Life. 63 pp. 8vo.[A. and C. Black) 

Russell, C., and Lewis, H. S. The Jew in London, cr. 8vo. ajS pp, 

(X/nwm) 6/0 

Shaw, Bernard. Three Plays for Puritans, cr. 8vo. 308 pp.._.. 

(Richards) 6/0 

Wardell, Phoebe. Marrying and the Married, cr. 8ro, 86 pp. 

(H. Marshall) i/o 

FICTION. 

Bacheller, Irving. Holden, cr. 8vo. 333 pp.(Richards) 3/6 

Bryant, E, M. ^he Nine. ia6 pp."*...(C. Kelly) i/o 

Bryant, Emily M. The North bea Lassie, &c. cr. 8vu. aos pp, 

(C. Kelly) 

Courtenay, A. £. Bluebell of Swanpool. cr. 8vo. B4opp....(C. Kelly) 3/0 

Forster, W. J. In Distant Lands. Illustrated, ps pp.(C. Kelly) i/u 

Hales, A. G. Driscoll, King of Scouts, cr. 8vo. 386 pp.y... 

(Arrowsmith) 6/0 

Lawson, Hy. On the Track, cr. 8vo. 336pp....{Australian Book Co.) 
Kook, Clarence. The Hooligan Nights, cr. 8vo. aSi) pp,...(Richards) 3/6 

Siser, K. T. Crosble Uruunart’s Serting. cr. 3 vo. 348 pp. 

(C Kelly) 3/0 

Zola, E. Germinal. Translated by E. A.,Visetelly. cr. 8vo. 443 pp. 

(Chatto and Windus) 3/6 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 

Bourinot, Sir J. C. Canada, 1760 nyu, cr. 8vo, with eight maps. 

346 pp...(Cambridge University Press) 6 /a 

Bradley, A. G. The Fight with France for North America, 400 pp. 

(Archiliald Constable] 13/0 

Grant, A. J. The French Monarchy, i4S3-r78^. 3 vols. _ cr. Bvo. 

311 pp. and 314 pp., with four maps ...^tiainbridge University Press) 9/0 
Hills, Maj.-Gen. Sir John. The Bombay Field Force, 1880. Paper. 

64 pp.(R. Briinley, Johnston) net 1/6 

Hore, P. H. History of the'Town and County of Weaford, Old and 

New Ross. cr. 4to. 409 pp.(Stock) 30/0 

Joyce, P. AV. A Reading Book in Irish History, cr. 8vo. aau pp. ... 

(Longmans) 1/6 

Stephens, T. Welshmen. 350 pp. cr. Bvo. 

( It'estem Mail, Cardiff) net 3/0 

Toller, T. N. Outlines of the History of the English I.anguage. 

cr. Svo. aB4 pp.(Cambridge University Piess) 4/0 

Van Meter, H. U. The Truth about the Philippines, cr. Svo. i^per. 

433 pp...(166, S. Clinton Street, Chicago) i/o 

Wilkinson, Frank. Australia at the Fioiit. cr. Bvo. 386 pp. 

(J, Long) 6/0 

Young, Norwood. The Story of Rome. (Illustrated.) 403 pp. 

(Dent) net 4/6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lambsrt, F. C.' China: Decoration and Repair. Paper. 73 pp. 

(Dawbarn ann Ward) net 
Reuter, Oscar. The Difficulties of obmining Justice. Paper, 33 pp. 
Tne Hampstead Annual, 1900. med. Bvo. Illustrated. 149 pp. 

,70, High Street, Hampstead) net 
Witherby, Major B. Skirmishing made eas^. Paper. 47 pp. 

(Gale and Polden) 

NEW EDITIONa 


Adams, James. Burns's " Chloris.” cr. Svo. 188 ro. (Morison Bros.) 

Bacon, Francis. The New Atlantis. Extra fcap, Bvo. 338 pp. 

(Cambridge University Pres.s) 
Carlyld, Thomas. The French Revolution, cr. Bvo. 634 pp. Illus¬ 
trated.(Ward, Lock) 

De Foe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. Part I. cr. Bvo. 308 pp. 

(Cambridge University Press) 
Rowntree, J., and A. Sherwell. The Temperance Pnibiem antl|SociaI 

Reform. 183 {gi. Maps and Illustrations. Abridged Edition. 

(Uodder and Stoughton) net. 
Shakespeare, W. King Henry V. Edited by A. W, Verily, cr. Bvo. 

336 pp..(Cambridge University Press) 

Stewart, A. Z. Electricity Simplified, cr. Svo. 156 pp. (ChamWs) 

Wliyte-Melville, G. J. Good For Nothing, cr. Svo. 443 pp. 

... . (n^d, iaickj 

Whyte-Melville, G. T. Bones and 1 . 1 . cr. Bvo, 360 pp. . 

(Ward, Lock] 

REFERENCE. 


Ball, Sir R. Primer of Astronomy, cr. Svo. 183 K)..... 

• (Cambridge University Press) net 

Mrs. Beeton’s Cookery Book. or. Svo. 311 pp.*....(Ward, Lock) 

Pamphlets. Leaflets for igoo. 1 . cr. Svo... 

(liberal Publication Department, 4a, Parliament Stiest) net 

The Ziitml Magatitu. Vol. VIII. demy Svo. 694 pp. 

(Liberal Publication Department) net 

The Musical Di'ectory, toot. Paper. 444 PP- . 

(Rudatl, Carte and Co.} 
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0/6 
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1/6 

3/0 

s/o 

0/6 

1/6 

1/6 
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*/6 

I/O 

3/6 

S/t> 

3/0 


» 

POETRY. 

Honnywm.W.Keppel. Irene. Paper. 84 pp. (“ S. E. Herald ” Office) 

RELIGIOUS. . ' 

Hocking, W.J. (edited by). The Church and New Century Problems. 

.6''?;. PP*,,";--”.,•••••;. (Wells, Gaidner and Co.) 

King s Highway (Vol. for 1900).,. demy Svo. 364 pp. (Marshall Bros.) 
Lawlor, H. J. 'I’houghts on Belief and Life. cr. Svo. 193 pp. 
_. . „ „ (Siinpkin Marshall) 

Pi,T5on, A.T. Forward Movements of the Last Half Century, cr. Svo. 

43 t pp. ...... . .... (Funk and Wagnalls) dots. 

Resell, R. Religion and Life. cr. Svo. aio pp. (lamgmsuis^ net 
Ihe Metropohiiin Tabernacle Pulpit. Sermons by C. H. Spuigcon in 
1900. I. cr. Bvo. 634 pp.(Passmore and Aluoasier) 


*/e 


a/6 

•i/a 


x.so 

a/6 

7/0 


SOCIAL. 

Lloyd, Henry _ Demareat, Newest England. Imjiressions of a 
Democratic Traveller in New Zealand and Australia, med. Bvo. 

387 PP. (Doubleday, Page and Co., N.Y.) dols. a.50 


THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAtl. 

Hermink Diemkr in her book on Oberammergau 
and its Passion Play, gives a full description of every¬ 
thing connected with the great Drama. Its history is 
traced back through the centuries. The way in which 
the present text, music, etc., have slowly developed is 
well told, and not only are there descriptions and photo¬ 
graphs of the present players, but the chief actors for 
several generations arc enumerated and depicted, This 
brings out clearly the way in which the leading rSks 
remain in the same families for generations. Oberam¬ 
mergau itself and the surrounding country are skilfully 
portrayed.' There are some 300 pictures, portraits of the 
1900 cast having been secured and reproduced by special 
permission of the community. There has not been any 
book published so far which gives a more detailed account 
of the villagers, their play, and their history. (272 pp., 
demy 410. Henry Stead, Review of Reviews Office. 
I os. 6d. post free.) 


A VERY full number of the Windsor contains among 
other attractions a posthumous paper by the late G. W. 
Steevens on “ England’s Free Hand on the Nile.” 

One of the attractions of the Younf/ Woman for 
February is a delightful little sermon to her sisters by 
Miss Friedcrichs on “Women who Succeed.” Even the 
most molluscous and fushionless of women should acquire 
something like the rudiments of a backbone from the 
reading of it. 

The Soul Friend is a name which seems worth 
preserving. It was given by the Gaefs on the West Coast 
of Scotland to the man or woman who intoned over the 
dying a death blessing called the Soul heading or the 
Soul Peace. This is but one out of many glimpses which 
J; MacLeay gives in Good Words of what he calls “ah 
unknown people at our doors.” 

“It is as hard for a poor man to enter the House of 
Commons as it is for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” This is a saying of Mr. Fletcher, quoted by 
Mr. Horwill in the February Younj^ Mania, the course of 
a diatribe on Mamroonism. In the same number Mr. 
Arthur Mee interviews Mr. Frank T. Bullcn, of “The 
Cniisc of the Cachalot^' and reports what he has to say 
about the difficulty of living a clean Christian life in fore¬ 
castle and engine-room as at present arranged. Mr. 
Mee commends the problem to “ shipowners with large 
fortunes and laige professions.” 
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UBRnfilHO UHHOVRQBS by liETTEB-aiBlTlHO. 

•* The diihsalty is to get pec^le in suffisient nunbers to see that the thing ought to be done, and to bring the pressure of 
the demand to bear upon those who have the ordering of our educational arrangements.”—TVOTtf, Dec. a7th, 1900. 


M ODETRN. languages versus the Classics has lately 
come to the front as a subject worthy of discussion 
in the ccilumns of the Times^ and since the publi¬ 
cation of the leading article of tSe above date, interesting 
letters have been contributed by our most prominent 
literary men and educationalists. It may be well to point 
but the different views taken. In a future number I will 
guote more fully, and in the meanwhile should be extremely 
glad to hear from anyone interested in this question. 
••Now that the attention of educationalists has been 
aroused the tnle answer to the problem will soon be 
discovered. I think that it will be found, that for those 
for whom a life of culture and leisure is possible, and who 
go to the Universities as a matter of course, the Classics 
will always be the basis of their training ; whilst for 
those who have to fight the world for a livelihood 
—soldiers, sailors, merchants, and traders—the basis 
must be modern languages, but the method of teaching 
should be the same in both cases, that is to say, the 
teacher must know his subject as his own hand, and thus 
be able so to fashion his teaching that it may be the 
means of intellectual training. As regards Latin and 
Greek, there is no difficulty in this matter; but with 
modem languages the attitude of the authorities has 
always been that anyone evia teach German and French, 
and therefore there is alack of properly qualihed teachers. 
Why is it that so few English schoolmasters, are willing 
to try the methods of international correspondence, while 
in France and Germany there are so many ? Is it not 
that in both those countries only a thoroughly qualified 
person is allowed to teach a modern language? In 
England how many so-called teachers of French or 
German, in the majority of the middle-class schools—I 
am not referring to public schools, of course—could write 
easily and freely in the foreign language ? In the French 
, schools, even the prim^ ones, it is a matter of course 
that the teacher of English should write English as well 
as speak it. The Universities are chiefly to blame in this 
matter, and it is for them to set a better fashion. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

The American Modern Language Society has appointed 
a committee of twelve to report upon the subject, and its 
chairman, Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore, Pa., 
writes that the approval of the committee was unanimous 
and their recommendations strong. -The stimulating 
interest of contact with contemporary foreign life and the 
consequent broadening of idea and sympathy, the strong 
motive for improvement, the opportunity of comparison 
between the mother tongue and foreign idiom involved in 
the correction of errors in the foreign correspondent’s 
letters, was insist^ upon. The Ai^^rican Modern 
Language Society is a newer body/than our own, and 
readers in U.S.A. are asked to intercit themselves in it. 
THE SCHOLARS’ ANNUAL. 

At the time of going to press a number of names have 
been sent in as candidates for the promised prizes and a 
few sketches from pupils have been received. Will 
teachers who have not sent in names kindly do so at 
once, as the list of prise winners with name of teacher 
and school address must be ready for publication by the 
^tb of February at latest. We should also be glad to 


have at once every teacher’s list of “ scholars in corre¬ 
spondence ” who wish to have the “ Annual.” It will be 
sent free. The cost of postage (aid. each book) must be 
forwarded, of course. The reason for having lists early 
is that the size of edition will be ruled by the early 
demands. France and Germany have already asked for 
4,000 copies. Particulars were given in December. 

OUR METHODS ’OK INTRODUCTION. 

Scholars' Correspondence : Teachers should send a list 
containing the name and age of each pupildesiring to corre¬ 
spond. A similar list is sent me by the Revue Universitaire, 
The names are then carefully paired, each scholar from 
any one school having a correspondent assigned him 
from a different place in France. The paired list is sent 
to Paris on the first of the month, published there 
the fifteenth, and letters may be expected in England 
the fourth week. Thus, if lists do not reach me before 
the first of the month, a delay of two months may occur. 
(This refers to boys ; girls’ names arc not published.) 
The French boy writes a French letter the fourth week of 
the month, correcting in that letter the bad French of his 
correspondent. The English boy writes in English the 
first week, and corrects his friend’s bad English. The 
second week comes an English letter from France ; the 
third week a French letter should go to France. The 
letters in the native language are intended as models, 
and are as necessary as the letters in the foreign 
language ; they are, besides, a better medium for friendli¬ 
ness. For Germany 2jd. must be sent with each name. 
Adults desiring correspondents must give occupation as 
well as name and age, and a fee of one shilling should be 
sent to cover expense of search, which is very large. 

NOTICES. 

Those of our readers who have leisure for study, or who 
desire knowledge of particular subjects, are reminded that 
Concordia was established for the purpose pointed out 
by its name and for an international correspondence 
which is carefully specialised, being divided into nine 
sections, such as Travel, Literature, Commerce, Collec¬ 
tions, &c., &c., all members being free to write to all. 
Address—77, Rue Uenfert-Rochereau, Paris; the sub¬ 
scription is eight francs a year. 

Letters from Indian youths begging for English corres¬ 
pondents are always being sent me. Will any boys 
respond? In these days more than ever we need to 
strengthen the bonds which,unite individuals in our wide¬ 
spread Empire. 

M. Vachd, of Nontron, reminds English parents that he 
is always ready to take two English boys at a time for 
;^24 a year, if they will help his boys to talk; and the 
same arrangement can be made at Limoges also. 

Two French parents of my acquaintance would like to 
exchan, the one a little son, the other a daughter, for a 
time : but children are about twelve years old. 

Many Dutch and some Efanes are eagerly desirous of 
English correspondents. 

Will readers please notice the wish of the Teacher on 
the S. Coast given in the January number? 

' A young Frenchman hopes to find a situation au pair. 

Would any lady like to receive a little French boy as 
guest for a time ? 
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fll^T IS THE 


AMldteotUPal Beviaw.—BpptNCHAM House, Ahumdbi. StrbCt, 
Stkaku. is. Jan. 

‘^^^arolement :—“ Salisbury Cathedral,’’ after E, II. New. 
'*‘Bferod”at Her Majesty's, Illustrated. K. Phen^ Spiers. 
S<omance in Sculpture. Continued, Illustmted. T. R. 
Maequoid. 

J\pf)liea Art Court at the Liverpool Educational Exhibition. 
Illustrated. 

..Xew l>ecorative Windows. Illustrated. 

Art Journal.— H. Virtuu. is. fid. Feb. 

StcTuag; Madohna, Child, and St. John the Baptist" after 
'SoUicelli. 

TleUacelli's " Madonna, Child, ahd St. John." Illustrated. 
Addison McLeod. 

' The Equestrian .Statue of Charles I. at Charing Cross. Illus¬ 
trated. Cosmo Monkhouse. 

Jf. J. Siiannon. Illustrated. F, Kinder. 

~Earl^ Italian Portraits. Illustrated. Sir Walter Armstrong. 
Merc Ornament. Continued. Illustrated. I.ewis F'. Day. 

Art tn iJte Church. Illustrated. Hey wood Sumner, 

Decorative Flower Studiei^ Illustrateil. 

iRodiu’s ■“St. Jolin the Baptist Preaching.” Illustrated. D. S. 
MacColL 

Art Journal Paris Exhibition Numbers.— H. Virtue. fid. 

Feb. 

liembrandt Photogravure:—“ Monument to the P'rcnch Re¬ 
public.” 

'.rhe .Sculpture at the faris Exhibition. Illustrated. Charles 
Ouentin. 

‘The Grand Palais and the Petit Palais. Illustrated. II. E. 

Butler. „ 

The Salle des Ffiles. Illastrated. 

The P. and O. Pavilion. Illustrated. 

Artist.—9, Hed Liom Court, Fleet Street, is. Jan. 
iiiotlicelH’s Classical Pictures. Illustrated. Edith Harwood. 
Emilio Bisi and His Work. Illustr.ated. B. Kcndell. 

KJtto Zahn and Hb Bookbindings. Illustrated. W. G. 
Bowdoin. 

. A. Hugh Fbher. Illustrated. F, L. Emanuel. 

Bookman.— (America). Jan. 

The Literary Portraits of G. F. Watts. Illustrated. G. 
Chesterton and I. E. Hodder-Williams. 

Cassell’s Magazine.— Feb. 

The Portiaitnrc of Women. Illustrated. F. Dolman. 

Chautauquan .—Jan. 

'The Inner Life of Corot. Adelia A. Field Johnston. 

Critic.— Jan. 

Stembrandt and Sincerity. Illustrated. Christian Brinton, 
Whistler and Inconsequence. Illustrated. C, B. 

Edinburgh Review.— Jan. 

I.andscape ; Symbolic, Imaginative, and Actual.^ 

Velasquez. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine.— Feb. 

Je'ranz von Lenbach. Illustrated. S. Whitman. 

Victor Hi^o, Artist. Illustrated. Continued. P, Meurice. 

Rouse.— H. Virtue, fid. Feb. 

'Some Notable Mantelpieces. Illustrated. 

Mpliire and Hb Birthplace. Illustrated. M, D. N. 

^umitufe from Hindeloopen, Holland. Illustrated. M. D. N. 

Lady’s Magazine.— C. A. Pbarsok. fid. Jan. 

^llb Roberts; a Painter of Beautiful Women. Illustrated. 
Fred Miller. 

Library.- Jan. 

Some Old Initial Letters. Illustrated, Oscar Jennings. 

Library Assoolatlon Record.— Jan. 

Art Galleries in Relation to Public Libraries. A. G. Temple. 


mnGAZiHEs. 


Ludgate.—Feb. , 

Theatrical Sculptures of Onslow Ford. Illustrated. C. C. 
Strand. 

Magazine of Art.-^AssELL. is. 4d. Feb. 
Frontispiece":—“The Laughing Cavalier,” after Frans Hab. 

.Sir W. B. Richmond. Illustrated. A. L. Baldry. 

Louis Morin. Illustrated. M. H. Spielmann. 

Sale of Objects of Art and Vfertu in 1900. Illustrated. W. 
Roberts. 

Gems of the Wallace Collection. Continued. Illustrated. 
M. H. Spielmann. 

Recent Acquisitions at Our National Museums and Galleries. 
Illustrated. 

E. M. Winiperis, Illustrate. Henry Walker. 

The Royal Academy Schools and the Prix de Ronje. Illustrated. 
Prince Bojidar Karagcorgevitch as a Silversmith. Illustrated. ^ 
Manchester Quarterly.— Jan. 

Notes on Kuskin’s “ Elements of Drawing.” George Milner, ' 
Monthly Review.—Feb. 

Giotto. Illustrated. Continued. R. E. Fry. 

New Liberal Review.— Feb. 

F. Carrulhcrs Gould and His Work, Illustrated. A. Lawrence. 

Open Court.— Jan. 

Brushwork and Inventional Drawing. Illustrated. T. J. 
McCormack. 

Outing.— Jan. 

About Sporting Prints. Illustrated. H. I. Kimball. 

Overland Monthly.— Dec. 

Famous Madonnas in California. Illustrated. Eva V. Carlin. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—Feb. 

The Rise of the Romantic School in France, Illustrated. 
Charles Yriarte. 

Roundabout Art, Illustration and Jenny. E. J. Sullivan. 

Pearson’s Magazine.—Feb. 

The Art of the Age. Illustrated. Continued. 

PhUharmonlo.— Jan. 

Appreciation of Pictures. Illustrated. R. Clarkson. 

Poster. —9. Fleet Street, xt. Jan. " 

Pictorial Book Advertisements in America. Illustrated. 
Charles Hiatt. 

Sketches by Stcinlen. Illustrated. 

The Oxford University Press Bindings. Illustrated. Charles 
Hiatt. 

Pictorial Post-Cards. Illastrated. H. Scvin. 

Ancient- Advertising in Bartholomew Fair. Illustrated. 
Bookplate Prices. Colophon. 

Placards in Paintings by the Old Dutch Masters. Illustrated., 
II. R. Wocstyn. 

Gleanings from an Autograph Album. Illustrated. E. Wcnlock. 

Review of Reviews.— (America). Jan. 

Sir John Tenniel’s Fifty Years on Punch, Illustrated, 

FEB. 

Decorative Sculpture at the Pan-American Exhibition. Illas- 
,trated. E. li. Brush. 

Saln^ George.— Jan. 

Ruskin as Professor of ArC Dean Kitchin. 

Sund^ Strand.—Feb. 

Frank Dicksee; a Great Religious Painter of the World. 
Illustrated. A. T. .Story, ^ 

Temple Magazine.—Feb. 

The Society of Women Artbts. Illustrated. Mrs. H, 
Alexander. 

Windsor Magazine.—Feb. 

Notable Corporation Plate. Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 



LIST OF LEADING CONTENTS OF* 

CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


' Alnslst's Macazlna.—iNTBRNATibNAL Kew.4 Co. toc^nn. Jan. 
America^ Largett Water-Work*. Illustrated. H. H. I.swis! 

Romances of the Kg Mine*. Illustrated. E. B. Palmer. _ 

Claus Spreckels: Ihe Sugar King. Illustrated. Victor L. O Bnen. 

The Langen Hanging Railway. Illustrated. D. Allen WiHcy. 

Amerloim CAthoUc Quartoriy*lRevlew.— Bir«.Ns and Oates. 

4 dol». per ann, Jan. 

The RncycUcal de Jesu Christo Redemptore. Latin Text; and English 
Translation. , , 

The Western Powers and China. Bryan J. Clinch. 

The Irish Policy of Cromwell and the Commonwealth. Rev. O. McDermot. 
The Source irf Moral Oblig.itions. Rev. U. H. Joyce. 

The Wnciple of Collectivism. Rev. W. Pohiid._ 

Mega Speloeon, or the Monastery of the Gieat Cave. D. Quinn. 

The Rise and Fait of Evolution by Natural Selection. Rev. S. Fitzsimons. 
The Uboiirer and His Point of View. Rev. W. J. Kerby. 

Catholic Features in the Oflicml Report on Education. J. J. O’Shea. 

The S^nd Plenary Synod of Maynooth. Rev. M. O'Kiordan. 

Legal Tenure of the Romm Catacombs. Mgr. J. A. Campbell. 

Ameplean Historical Review.— Macmiu-an. 3*. sd. Jon. 

The Sifted Grain and the (L-ain-Sifters. Charles F. Adams. 

Mirafarau’s Secret Mission to Berlin. K, M. Johnston. 

The Turkish Capitulations. J. B. Angell. 

Nominations in Colonial New Fork. Carl Bscksr. 

The I.iegend of Marcus Wbitinin. Edward G. Bourne. 


AaClO-AmePlcan Magazlae.— «a. Wai-l Street, New York. 
as cents. Jnn. 

The United Nations; an Ideal worth labouring for. J. B. Bright. 

The Old and the New, or Masters and Am ileurs in Modern Literature. 

Edwin Ridley. . „ . . x, « „ 

Hawaii First. Illustrated. Contmued. Dr. E. S. Goodhue. 

On a South African Ostrich Farm. William Durban. 

Quivera: the History and Legends of an Ancient Ammcan Kingdom. 
Concluded. E. E. Blackman. 


APOhltCCtUPal Review.— Epeincham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, is. Jan. 

The Architect in Fiction. A. E. Street. 

The New Colston Hall, Bristol. Illustrated, 

Salisbury Cathedral. B. C. A. Wiiidli. „ 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Nortba.'npto.n. Illustrated. L. N. 

Badeiioch. . 

Oi]Hngton Priory. Illustrated. G. Clinch. 

Arena.— Gav and Bird, as cents. Jan. 

Christian Science and the Healing Art; 

Why Not Be a^hristUn Scientist? William G. Ewing. 

What the New Thought stands for. Charles Brodie Patterson. 

'Attitude of the Church toward Things not seen. John B. I.eavite. 
Christianity’s Next Step. Rev. J. W. Winkley. 

The Sphttuiu in Literature. Sara A. Underwood. 

A Problem in Sociology. Prof. William H. Van Ornum. 

The I.egal Road to Socialism. Waldorf H. Phillips. 

The Pan-American Exposition. Frank Edwin Elwell. 

The Criminal Negro. Frances A. Kellor. 

Great Actors in the ClassicJDrama, by Joseph Haworth ; Interview. 


AFROSy.- GEoariE Allen, is. Feb. 

The Reign of the Dandies. C. Bruce-Angier. 

^ Arthur Seymour Sullivan. Illustrated^ 

A Flying Visit to Holland. Illustrated. F. L. M. D.aridson. 

The Coming of the Sou’-wester. Illustrated. John M. Bacon. 

Atlantic Monthly.— Gav and Bird. zs. Jnn. 

The Recbnstruction of the Southern States. Woodrow VVilson. 

The Time-Spirit of the Twentieth Century. F.lizabeth Bisland. 

.The EmprcM Dowager of China. R. V.-ui Bergen. 

The Growth of PubUC Ezpendittires. Charles A. Coiiant. 

A I,«tter from England. R. Brimley Johnson. 

A Gap in Education. H. 1 >. Sedgwick, Juor. 

A Glimpse of Pittsburg. William Lucien Scaife. 

In the List Days of the Confederacy. Sara Matthews Handy. 

Rowland Robinson. Julia C. R. Dorr. 

The Qiild in the Library. Edith Lanigan. 

Badminton Magazine.- Heinbmann. is. Feb. 

Advice on Fox-Huntiiq;. Illustrated. Continned. Lord Willoughby de 
Broke. 

Sport in the Thames Valley. C. J. Cornish. . 

Big Chime Shooting and Exploration in Rhodesia. Illustrated. W. W. 
H'UI 

Girif in ipoo. Illustrated,' H. S. C. Everard. 

Cene^mg Ko^ey. C.' D. McMtlti^. 

'OA a River in Norway, ulhutated. Lady Evelyn CobboM. 


Walki^-up Partridges. Illustrated. H. T. Inman. 

With Fox and Hounds in the Romm Campagna. Illustrated. E. C 
Strutt. 

Football. Capt. P. Trevor, 

Bankers’ Magazine.- Waterlow. 3s. Feb. 

The Progress uf Banking, (kmtinued. 

The Increase in the Number of Banking Offices. 

Mr. John Cliumley. With Portrait. 

Bibliotheoa Saora.- Kbcan Paul. 75 cents. Jan. 
The'Passage from Mind to Matter. .Jacob Cooper. 

The Valley of Decision. _ R. M. Weniey. 

Is^h the Myth and Isaiah the Prwhet. H. Osgood. 

Coleridge and His Poetic Work. T. W. Hunt. 

The Bible, the Land, the People. Samuel Ives Curtis. 

The Anthracite Coal Strike. £. L. Bogart. 

President Samuel Colcord Bartlett. G. Campbell. 

Count Tolstoy’s Sociological Views. Edward A. Steiner. 

Blackwood's Magazine.— Blackwood, as. fid. Feb. 

Crick:! Reform. 

Maladministrarion of Messes. Col. M. Knollys. 

My House in the West Indies. ' 

Enskay and Prince Charles; Some Unwritten Memories of the ’45. Miss 
A. Goodrich-Freer, 

Murines without Method. Continued. 

Laud Purchase. 

Foreign Undesir.ables. 

Queen Victoria; “ Most greatly lived, this Star of England.” 

Bookman.— (America.) Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, as cents.- 

Jan. , 

Romance against Romanticism. . Braiider Matthews. 

The Degeneration of the Historical Novel. F. T. Cooper. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, illustrated. L. M. Isaacs. 

Foreign Authors in America. Illustrated. ' R. R. Wilson. 

Canadian Magazine.— Ontario PunLisHiNO Co.. Toronto. 

35 cents. Jan. 

The Newfoundland Seal-Hunters. Illustrated. John Harvey. 

Douglas Brymner. With Portrait. M. O. Scott. 

A National Mint for Canada. Norman Patterson. 

ImimrUilLsm versus Annexation. John Chariton. 

Curious Addresses. Illustrated. Helen T, Churchill. 

The Making of a Bishop. Illustrated. E. J. B. Pense, 

Half a Century’s Progress. John Reade. 

Cassell’s Magazine.— Cassell, fid. Feb. 

New York and London. Illustrated. Miss E, L. Banks. 

The Oddest Contests on Record. Illustrated. M. R. Roberts. 

Curious Trees. Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 

Cro.ssing the Channel. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. g 

Cassler’s Magazine.— 33, Bedrord Street, Strand, is. Jan. 
Modern Ocean Coal Gluttons ; the Price of High Ocean Speeds. lUustrateif. 
George K. Walsh. 

Continental Steam Engines as seen at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. 
W. D, Wansbrough. 

Steel-Ships vrith Protected Bottoms. Illustrated. Joseph R. Oldham. _ 
Coke-Making in the Connelisville Region. Illustrate. William G. Irwin 
British and American Patent Ssrstems. G. Croydon Marks. 

Modern Electric Power Stations. Philip Dawson. 

Electric Haulage on the Charleroi Canal. Illustrated. Lfibn Gdrard. 
Lighting by Acetylene. Theodore Varney. 

Electric Fire Risks. Hubert S. Wynkoop, 

Foundations on a Waterlogged Subsoil. Illustrated. C. S. Vesey Brownx 
The Indusctlil Supremacy of Great Britain. Louis Cassier. 

Catholic World.— 33, Paternoster $ow. zs. Jan. 

The Encyclical Letter of Leo Kill. Rev. A. P. Doyle. 

St. Paul the Aimstle and Our Modern Life. Rev. J. MeSoriey. 

Sweetheart Abbey near Dumfries. Illustrated, Agnes C. Staler. 

The Tides. William Seton. 

Dogma and Diwmatism. E. F. G. 

The Story of Whittier’s Countess. Illustrated. Mary E. Desmond. 

The CathoUc Women’s Association. lUustrated. Louise (^rod. 


Contury Magazine.- Macmillan, is. 4d. Feb. 

Humour and Pathos of the Savings Bank. Illustrated. R. Boulton. 

The People at the Top of the World: a Tour through Siberia in seaidi 01 
Andrde. lUustrated. J. StadUng. 

The Helping Hand in East la>ndon. Ulustrated. SrW. Besant, 

The Steel Industry of America. Illustrated. R, H. Thttrutim. 

Dr. M^liam Pepper.; a Remarkable American. Illustratea. F. N. 

Thorpe. . 

Is Senriment decliung ? Amelia Gere Mason. 
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Chambeps's JottPa»I.~47. Patbbmostsis Row. 7d. Feb. 
Aoecdotet of the Quakers. Sir Richard Tangye. 

Ijooting a Boer Camp. L. Golding. 

Foreign Competition ; Orraniution wanted. G. NoUe. 

Some Edsodei of the Afghan War of iSSo. 

China of the Gtobe-Trotter. £. A. Reynolde-Ball. 

Britiah Caiatal in Russian Industries. F. S. .Lister. 

Parliament’s Private Ghosts. 

Ch&utaaqiuui.—'C kavtavqpa Pksss, Clsvclano, Ohio, aa cents. 

Jan. 

The Moral Aspect of Insomnia. Agnes H. Morton. 

A Western View of the Chinese in the United States. Illustrated. J. Torrey 
Connor. 

Maids and Matrons of New France. Continued. Mary Sillon Pepper. 

The Rivalry of Narians. Illustrated. Continued. Edwin A. St:u:t. 
Modern Palestine and Syria.e Illustrated. G. 1 .. ^binson. 

Lyrists and Lyrics of Old France. J’ames A. Harrison. 

Church Quarterljr Review.— Spottiswoodb. 6s. Jan. 

Dr. Gasquet and the Old English Bible. Continued. * 

The CEcumenicat Councils and Some Questions of the Day. 

Job and Prometheus. 

Father Puller on the Papal Claims. 

The Theological Works of Mari: Corelli. 

Lucian’s Recension of the Septuagint. 

Canon MacColl on the Lambeth Decisions. . 

Hore’s Orthodox Greek Church. 

Workers together with God—in the Country. 

Tho Round Table Conieretftm. 

Consarvattve Review. —Nbalb Co., Washkigton, D.C. 50 cents. 

Dec. 

Autobiographical. Col. R. M, Johnston. 

I^trick Henry. Susan Bullitt Dixon. 

Heredity and Environment. C. W. Siiptu. 

Curiosities of Blackstonc’s Commentaries. A. R, Stuart. 

The National Element in the Psalms. E. Farquhar. 

Literature of the Ottomans. T. P. Ion. 

The Profession of Teaching. William AlUn Wilbur. 

The Political Spirit of the Last Half Century. P. .S. Reinsch. 

IContenuporary Review.— Co;.uMiii;.5 Co. as. 6d. Feb. 

The Queen. Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

Lord Wolseley as Commander-m-Chief. Nemo. 

The Influence of Europe on Asia. Meredith Townsend. 

Science in Agriculture. .Sir Edmund Verney. 

Russia and the “ Open Door.” A Russiin Fublidst. 

Christiani^ and Public life. D. S. Cairns. 

Berlios. Ernest Newman. 

Mr. laislie Stephen’s " English Utilitarians.” William Graham. 

National Military Reform. Col. F. N. M.iude._ 

Co-operators, the State, and_the Hou-sing Question. Gilbert Slater. 

The Novels of M. Rend Basin, Edmund (rosse. 

The Savings Bank Deposits. Henrv W. Wolff. 

The Decline of the Government. Herliert Paul. 

Cor^hUl Magaislne.— Smith Ei,obr. Fob. 

Blackstiek Papers. Continued. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 

More Light 'on St. Helena. Communicated by Miss Dorothy M insel 
' ewPieydell, and edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell. Continuad. 

T.awful Pleasures. George M. Smith. 

Of Some of the Conclusions which may b: drawn from the Si.:ge of the 
Foreign Legations in Peking, Rev. Roland Allen. 

On the Pleasures of Texture. Oscar Eve. 

Voyaging with Boers on a German Mail-Boat. Anglo-Africanus. 

A Boer’s Opinion. 

The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Continued. Rev. W. H. Fitchett. 

A Londoner’s I.a>g-Baok. 

Cosmopolitan.— Ihtbknational Nbws Co. 6J. Jan. 
Knickerbocker Days. :;;lllustrated. E. S. Martin. 

Mow to Judge a Horse. Illustrated. E. A. A. Grange. 

Beau^ on the Paris Stage. Illustrated. Vance Thompson. 

'I’he Paris Press. Illustrated. E. Friend. 

Americanisms Once More Brander Matthews. 

Some Chinese Oddities. Illustrated. Dr. F_. E, Clark. 

Cycling in Touraine. Illustrated. £. C. Peixotto. 

Crampton 'a MaRaxlne.—5. Henrietta Street. 6 d. Feb. 

Of Interviewers and Interviewimjt- John Strange Winter. 

Michel de L’HOpital; a Hero ot French History. M. Betham Edwards. 

A Nurse's Diary in Besieged Mofeking. Continued. A. M. Craufurd. 
Birdie • 

I Crisis.—W atts and Co. 6d. Jan. 

Events in Boer History. 

The SaBibiuy Government, 

The Coloniec to the Front. 

Aieohot and Crime. 

Liberty end Equality as a Part of Christianity. 

Critic.— O. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, ag esats. Jan,, 

Eden Pbillpatte; a New Novelist. J. B. Gilder. 

Mr. Hearn’s Japanese Shadowings. A. Kinnosuki. 

Dame in America, C J. Wood. 


Crttleal Review,— Wiluams .and Norcatr. is. 6 d. Jon. 

Mackintosh and Macaulay’s "Christian Doctrine of Justificatioa and Re- 
conciliation bvA. Ritschl.” I’rtif. J. Orr. 

Capi’s " EnglishSChurch in the Fourteenth and FifleentIP Centuries 
R. S. Kait. 

Dial.— 31S, Wabash AvfNUB, Cue .1.'to conts. Jan. i. 

The Great Books of tho Century. , * 

Jan. 16. > ; 

The Novel and the Play. C. L. Moore. 

Dublin RevleW.-JlUHNS and O.ites. «s. Jan. 

A Century of Catholic Literature. Rev. W. M. Kent. 

'I'he Life of St. Rita. Lady Herbert of Lea. 

Piciurcs of the Reformation Period. Mis:. J.'M. Stone. ’ 

.M igmtinn of Birds, Bishop Corbisblay. 

The Religious Condition of England. H. C. Corranr..-. 

'J'he Catholic Training College for the Higher Education of Women. 
T. F. Willis. 

Economic Review.— Rivivotons. 3|. Jan. 

Progress. Bishop Westcott. 

Amuric.aii_ Ciirrcucy Difficulties in the Eighteenth ('eutiiry. Rev. VV. 
Cunninghnm. 

Some Economic Aspects of the Sugar Problem. G. Mathieson. 

The Inspection of Women’s Worksliops in London. Miss Amy lI.ariisoH. 
Prosperity-Sliaring ivnur Profit-Sharing in Relation to Worksl.op- 
M.anagrmcnt. W. H. Ixrvcr. 

'J'msts in America. 'X'. Mai burg. 

An Ess.ay in Statistics. E. T. Campagnae and C. E. B. Russell. 

Edinburgh Review.— Longm.vn.s. 6s. Jan. 

The Causes of the American Civil War. 

Sophia Dorothea. 

The Early History of Fox-Hunting. 

Recent Appreciations of Oliver Cromwell. 

Fiction and Politics. 

'i'he Correspondenc.' of Cicero. 

Madame du Dcffaiid and Her Friends. 

'i'he Situation in Ireland. 

Our South Afric.m Troubles, 


Educational Review.— J. M. Dbnt. is. sd. Jan. 

Should the Higher Education of Women differ from That of Men? M. 
Carey Thomas. 

Suggestions for Teachers of American Literature. Brander Mattlicws. 
FMucationat Resources of the Community. Samuel 'X'. Dutton. 

'i'he Organization of Geography, Charles R. Dryer. 

Elective Studies in High Schools. John Tetlow, 

A Juror’s Experience at the Paris Exposition, Henry L. Taylor. 

Defects in El^entary Text-Books. J. H. Blodgett. 

EnRlneerlng Maffazlne.— Rzr, Strand.* as. ed. Jan. 

Lord Armstrong and the Elswicfc Works. Illustrated. B. Taylor. 

'X'he Huge Enterprises.built up by Andrew Carnegie. . llluslrated. C. M. 
.Schwab. 

The Founders of the Kriipp Establishments. Illustrated, E. Schroedter. 
Geo^ Westiiwhouse—Inventor—Organiser—Director. Illustrated. W. II. 
McFarland. 

What Employers may prevent and efTjct by United 'Action. Sir U. C. 
Browne. 

The Old Trade-Unionism versus Wisely Organised Labour. G. N. Bnrnes. 
Intensified Production and Its Influence nn the Worker. M. P. Higgins. 

Thi Human Elcmcntii in the Probiem of Labour Management. Illustrated. 

J. H. Patterson. 

Relation of the Steam Engine to Modern Economic Production, F, K.. 
Hutton, 

The Intennfied Piece-Rate System in Practice. S. K. Thompson. 

Ibe Premium Plan ofl-abour RemunerntUm. H. M. Norris, 

A Survey of Advanced Foundry Practice. Illustrated. Percy Longmuir. 
'I'he Practical Management of Mining Operations. llluslrated. John K. 
Hardman. 

Office Organisation, Cost-Keeping, and Records of Work. A. G. Charlcton. 
tmst'Keeping ;_a Subject nf Fun^mental Importance. J.tincs X. Gunn. 

The Commercial and Mechanical Umits of Specialisation, J, Shater 
• I.ewis. 

Sho]} Arrangement ns a Factor in Efficiency. H. F. I.. Orcutt. 

Applications of Electric Power in Engineering Works. Illustrated. Dr. 
Louis Bell. , 

The Radical Policy of Scrapping Costly Machinery, Illustrated. U. F. J. 
Porter, 

The Discipline and Control of Railway Employees. W. H. Caiiniff. 

Strength and Weakness of tiie Combination or Trust Idvn; Symposium, 

Engineerinc Times.— P. s. King, fid, Jan. 

The Bacterial Traatment of Sewage. £. Brooke Pike, 

Pumm; Their Construction and Management. Continned. P. R. BJSrling, 
The Economic Aspect of Steam Generation. W. F. fJoodrich. 

The Condition of Water and Power. Development in Souths Catifiiniigi 
L. K, Sherman. 

Notes on EngUsh and French Cofflponnd Locomotives. Coatinued. Chattel - 
Kous-Marten. 

What tea Civil Engineer I F. J. Rowaa ' 
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Review of Reviews 


BnflrUih Hlstorleal Bevlew.—L oxomahi. 51. Jan. 

'fhe Early History of BaMoitia. Continued. Sir H. H. Howortb. 

Canon Lat^in England ; Reply to Dr. MacColl. Prof. Maitland. 

A .Spanish Accottnt of Drake's Voyages. G. Tenner. 

The FViraign Policy of England under Walpole. Continued. Basil 
^illiains. 

Byxantioes and Arabs in the Time of (he Early Abbadds. Coniintisd. 
IC. W..Brooks. 

rite laiws of lk«teuil. Continued. Mi-ss Mary Battason. 

.On the Date and Author.sbip of the .Speculum Regis Pidwardi. James Tait. 
'Charles X. and Alexander X#eslie. C. Sanford Terry, 

Englishwoman’s Review. —Wiu.IS\m5 anu Norgate. is. Jan. 
Wom.-n’s Work in the Elections. 

U the High Infantile Death-Rate due to the Occupation of Married Women r 
Florence J. Greenwood. 

Etude.—T. PKES.SKK, PiiiLADKi.ritiA. 15 ceiits, Jan. 

Music in the Twentieth t'entury; Syiiipusium. 

Collateral Education necessary In Mudecn Musiciansliip J. S. Van Cleve. 

Exposi^r.—lIonnEK anu Stoughton, is. J.an. 

The Theology of the Epistle to the Romans. Prof James Denney. 
Nazareth and Bethlehem in Prophecy. Cation Wiiitcrbot ham. 

The Old Testament in the Eight of'Xo-d.ay. Prof. S. K. Driver. 

I'he Immortality of the Soul. Prof. Joseph Amr Beet. 

'X'he^ Resurrection of the Body. Rev. John V^tsuii, 

Christian Perfection. Piincipal R. H. Story. 

Expository Times. —Simi-kin, Mar.sham.. 6d. Feb. 

Wbat have We gtiined in the Sinaitic i’alimpsest t Mrs. Lewis, 
Sennacherib’s Second I'ixpedition to the We.st, and the Siege of Jerusalem. 
Prof. J. V, Priisek. 

Fellden's Magazine.— Tkmm.e CiiAMOKtis. as. 6d. Jan. 

The Development of MucXutnical Engiueoting. Illustrated. W. N. 
Twelvetrecs, 

A Contury ol_ Iron and Steel. Illustrated. B. H. Brough. 

'I'hc Trade of the Century. J. B C, Kershaw. 

The Development a< Textile Industry and Machinery] during the Last 
Century. Illustrated. W. H. Wilson. 

Physical Science in the N inrteenth Century. Illustrated. G. Glaser. 

The Development of Electrical Engineering. Illustrated., G. W. do 
Tunzelmann. 

Marine Engineering and Shipbuilding. Illustrated. G. Halliday. 

Modern Workshop Practice. Illustrated. E. C. Amos. 

Railway Engineering. Illustrated. C. E. Allen. 

The Unity of the British Empire and Imperial Telegraphic Inter-Coin- 
miinication. F. (i. McCulcheon. 

.Machinery in Ficiioii. Illustrated., Ethel Wheeler. 

Fireside. —7, Patebnostbk Squakr. 6d. Feb. 
Hooliganism. Illusir.ileil, G. L, Apperson, 

Cuiiusilics of Chelsea, llliiitrated. Rev. W. Burnet, 

Coivpsr; the Poet of ITumc. Illustrated. Dean Farrar, 

FoPtntcchtly Revlaw. —Chacman and Hali.. as. 6d. Feb. 
Railway Reform in Great Britain. Kudyard Kipling. 

South Afncan Politics : Dramatis Pei some. Geoflrey_C. Nucl. 

•'The Golden Bough.” Andrew I, ng. 

Great Annies and Their Cost, M.ajor Arthur Griffiths. 

Ireland in wi. 

China and Mon-China. Sir Robert Hart. 

Military Cycling—after Mr. H. G. Wells. Incut.-Col. Eustace Balfour. 
Covent^ Patmore. Virginia M. t'.rawford. 

Army Reform from a Battalion I’oiut of View. Lieut.-CuI..R. L. A. I'on- 
ningtou. 

The Uses and Limitations of an Army League. Col. J. G. B. Slupford. 

The Crux in South Aft tea. C.ilchas. 

•• Death”—^a Sonnet. 

.Some West Indian Gri tv.ances. Sir Augustus Adderley. 

The Newfoundland Question ; Is a Present Settlement with France Desir¬ 
able ? Becklrs Willson. 

Eighteenth Century Love-Letters. Goorga I’aston, 

The Housing Question and the L.C.tJ. Charles Sheridan Jones. 

Forum. —Gav and Bird. is. 6d. Dec, 

The Liberal Party in England. An English Liberal. 

Panama and Nicaraipia Canals compared. A. P. Davis. 

'I'lis District of Columbia in Its Centennial Year. H. B. Mac£irl.iiid. 

New Problems of Immigration. P. F. H.1II. 

The New Congressional Apporlionmtait. Henry Gannett. 

F ill of Pekin. Rev. Gilbert Reid. 

J. the College Graduate Impracticable? K. E. Jones. 

Smokeless Cannon Powder: Recent Discoveries. Illustrated. Hud.son 
Maxim. • 

Dried Figs; a New Tudnstrv brought by an Insect. L. O. Howard. 

Purpose of Civil Service Rjfbrm. Henry Loomis Nelson. 

Max MQller and His Work. A. V., Williams Jackson. 

A Contury of Americkti Poetry, O. L. Triggs. 

, Figuik Leslie’s Fopuler MoMthly.— *4*. Fifth Avbnue, 

" Nbw Fork, io centsi Jan. 

Tire Rrign of” Soapy ” Sndtli. Illustrated. H. L. Suydam. 

T.'be Mttumal Convendot of Cuba. Illustrated. W. A. Varty and Lows 
Dwralann. 

Locomotives. lUttstrated. T. Waters^ 


Fpleods'QuapteplyExamlnm*,— 54, Hatton Gaxdxn. is. Cd. Jon. 
Khartum in zgoo. F. Gayner. 

Scenery in Eighteenth Century English'Literature. Anna L. Uttieboy. 

The Tenant CoHiperators. H. Hodgkin. 

Gen. Sir Arthur T. Cotton. F. W. Fox. 

The Doukhobors. J. Barcnift. 

Around Jerusalem. C. Koffinson. 

Oentleman’s Magn.zlae.— Chatto and Windus. is. Feb. 
Anton Gregorowitch Rubinstein. A. K. Keeton. 

Diplomatic Etiquette in the Seventeenth Century. Georgiana Hill. 

Tales of the Mist. W. T. Palmm’. 

Cotton Mather ; Witch-Finder. K. L. Montgomery. 

Shakespeare’s Dogs C. Cordley. 

The Plays of John Ford. H. M, Sanders. 

The Revolt of the Sisters; a Obimter of Convent Life. Camilla Jebb. 

The West-Pyrenean Cutd of the Past. A. K.. Whiteway. 

GeoRraphlcal Jouraal. — Eswakd Stanford, as. Jan. 
'Tanganyika and the Countries North of It. Jlliistr.ated. J. E. S. Moore. 

Sir Harry Johnston’s Recent Journeys in the Uganda ProtMtomte. 

A Journey from Fort Jameson to the Kafbe River. With Map. C. P. 
Chesnayc. 

On the Map of King Oscar Fjord and Kaiser Franz Josef Fjord in North- 
Eastern Greenland. Maps and Illustrations. Dr. A. G. Nathorst. 

The Origin of Moels and Their Subsequent Dissection. J. E. Murr. 

Geological Magazine.— Dulau. is. 6 d. Jan. 

Note on the Structure of Sarsens. Prof. J. W. Judd, 

J. W. Salter's Undescribsd Species, Illustrated. Continued F. K. 
Cowpev Reed. 

Note on the Preparation of Spheiiilites. Illustrated. H. Bassett, Jun. 
.Sources .md Distribution of Yorkshire Boiildeis. J. W. Stather. 

On the Formadon of Reef Knolls. K. H. Tiddeman. 

GlPl’s Own Paper. —36, Patbrnostek Row. 6d. Feb. 

Girls of Fifty Yeirs Ago and Now. Emma Brewer. 

A Chat with Miss Edmonds, Photographer. Illustrated. F. Ciowest. 
Bicycle Worries and Ilow to Cope with Them. Dr. W. L. Liston. 

The Family in Fiction. Miss Elsa d'Esterre-Keeliug. 

Girl’s Realm. —10, Norfoi.k Steret, Strand. 6d. Feb. 

The Love Story of the Queen of Holland. lllustr.itcd. Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 
Mrs. Neve; a Girl When the Last CenMiry was \oung. lllustraled. 

G. P. G. 

Miss Dorothea Klumpke ; How I began. Illustrated. Mrs. Van Vorst. 

On Basket Ball. lllustr.ated Kjithleen Waldron. 

Cupid’s Confections: How Wedding .Cakes arc made. Illustrated. H. L. 
Adam. 

Fontainebleau School, Bournemouth. IllusDutcd. Irene Maunder. 

Good Words. —IsiiisrKK. 6d. Feb. 

The Most Wonderful Observatory in the World (at Chicago}. Illustrated. 
Miss G. Bacon. 

The Gaelic Race; an Unknown People at Our Doors. J. Macleay. 

Boys for Our Fleet. Illustrated. R. Appleyard. 

To the Top of Mount Rjunier with the Mazamas. Illustrated. A. 
Inkersley. 

The Woi k of a Sunbeam. Rev. T. Bird. 

The Purbeck Marbiers, T. W. Wilkinson. 

Miss Mary H. Kingsley. Illustrated. L. Toulniin Smtth. 

Great Thoughts.— ^4, St. Bkidk Stkbbt. 6d. Feb. 

C. E. Borchgrcviiik : Interview. Illustrated. R. Blathwayt. 

Jeremy Tavior. With Portrait. Rev, R, P. Downes. 

Euipire-Making; Interview with Sir Andrew Clarke. With Portrait. 
K, Blathwayt. 

Harmsworth Magazine.— Uarmsworth. sid. Jan. 

Life in Our New Century. Illustrated. W. J. Wintle. 

"The Book of Wealth," by H. U. Bancroft; ,^500a copy. Illustrated. 

H. J. Shepstone. 

.Some Hints on Health from the Queen’s Doctors. Illustrated. H. Leach. 
Eccentric Bullets. Illustmted. A. Williain.s. 

Princess Christian and Her Work. I]lu.strated. Ellen Chichester. 

Advance Austr.ilia 1 Illustrated. E. Hilton. _ _ 

Anecdoui Reminiscences of My Travels. With Portrait. Max O'Rell. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine.— 45. Albemarle Street, ts. 

Feb. 

Colonies and Nation. Illustrated. Continued. W. Wilson. ^ 

Questions of Usage in Words. Grander Matthews. 

Love-Letters of Prince Bismarck. Illustrated. Marion Wilcox. 

Home Magazine.— Nassau Street, New York. 10 cents. Jan. 

In Deepest Occ.111. Illustrated. Prof. C. F. Holder, 

Twentieth Century New York. Illustrated. W. R. Corwme. 

Reclaiming a Continent; Irrigation jn the Great West. Illustrated.. J. 
Montague, 

The Wonderful Century, illustrated. Prof. J. Dowd. 

The R^l Edain Markham. Illustrated. C.M. M’Govetn. 

The Queerest Craft Afloat. Illustrated. W, Fawcett. 

Homiletic Review.— 44. Fleet Street, h. 3d, Jan. 

A Temperance Programme for the Twentieth Century. Doan Farxar. 

Old Testament Criticism in IM Kolation .to Teaching. Prof. D. S. Mar> 
goliouth. . , , . 

In Favour of Creed Rerision. Prof. Herrick Johnson. ' 

Against Creed Revision. Prof. W. B. Greene. 

'The Central Tbeolo^^ Problem ^ the Day. Prof. G. H. Sebedde. 



Leading Cont»ents of 


lAiniam Review.—R rnest js. Jam 

Why Po 1 Love Animals f W. J. Stillman. 

Civilisation and the Soldier. Bernard Sluv, 

On y^tarionism. Els^ Reclus. 

The Child Criminal. Miss Honnor Morten. 

A Ridiculous Parliamentary Return on Vivisection. Hon. Stephen Cole- 
ridee. 

A Grew Convict Ptison. George Ives. 

Charles Waterton, Alex. H. Japp. 

Ibsen's Latest Play. Rev. Conrad Noel. 

Invasion of the Lake District, Canon R.awns]ey. 

Humanitarian.—PocKvvoRTH. 6d. Feb. 

The Church and Social Problems; Interview with Archdeacon Sinclair. 

The New Century; Poem. Sir Lewis Morris. 

The Progress of Women in France. Frederic Lees. 

The More Sciendtic Study of Cancer. Dr, H. Snow. 

Hlfchways of Mental Growth in Childhood. Prof. M. V. O'Shea. 

Prisoners' Aid in Paris. Emilv M. Hentsch. 

Life worth Living. Prof. D. S. Jordai. 

Acetylene. A Member of the Royal Institution. 

Imperial and Colonial Masazlne.—H urst ano Blackrtt. ts. 

Jan. 

Fulfilment—Australia Federata ; Poem. J. Brunton Stephens. 

The Struggle of the Races. Illustrated. Prof. A. H. Keane. 

Possibilities of the Empire’s New Oomain ; How to make a Career in South 
Africa, C. de Thierry, 

Through Ceylon in a Bullock Htickery. Illustrated. E Faltendcr. 
Imperial Telegraphic Communication. Continued. Sir £. A. Sassoon. 

‘Pie Purchase of Indian Railmys. Lord Monkswcll. 

Boadicea; the First British Queen. Illustrated. James Hooper. 

With the Tionps on the Briiatmic. M. L. .Skinner 
The True British Flag. Illustrated. Civis. 

St. Helena. Sir G. Inrdwood 

Index Library.—173, Edmun» .Strekt, Uibmingha.m. ais. p:?r .-inniim. 

Dec. 

Prerogative Court of Canterbury Wills, Cnntinued. 
liondun Inquisitiones Post Mortem. Continued. 

Devonshire Wilis. 

Worcestershire Wills. 

Indian Review. —G. A. Natesan, Madras, ios. per annum. Dec. 
The Case for Protection in IndA. A Nriiivc Official. 

The Improvement of Vernaculars. V. S. Siinivasa .Sastri. 

International.— A. T. H. Bkowkk, CmcAno. to cents. J III. 

In the Valley of the Illinois. Illusir.ated. J. L. Wright. 

Tsi An, Empress of China. K. C. Autd. 

Building a Ship. Illustrated. F. W. Lepper. 

Fair Antwerp. Illustrated. Dr. L. Harrisuii Mettlcr. 


Current Periodicals. 205 

Pathog^e Microbes in Milk. E. Klein. 

Industrial Lead-Poisoning. _ T. M. Lcgge. 

A Rapid Method of determining Cat home Acid in Air. J. Haldane. 

The Red Colour of Salted Meat. J Haldane, 

Artificial Modifications of Toxines, with Special Reference touilmmunily. 
J.ames Ritchie. 

The Utility of Isolation Hospitals in diminishing (he Spread of Scarlet 
Fever. A. Newsholmc. 

Journal of Politleal Economy, —V. S. King. 73 cenia. Dec. 

The Anthracite Miners’ Strike of 1900. ( 1 . O. Virtue. ’ 

Shipmng Subsidies. F, I,. MeVey. 

The Distribution of Money. C. A. Conant. 

The Real Opportunity of the So-Otlled Atiglo-S.ix«n R.u'e. C, C. Closson. 
Slavery in Germanic Society during the Middle Ages. Agnes M. 
Wergeland. 

Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.—N'uumvMRicRi.ANn 

AvBNi.a. Sd. Jan. 

Recent Progress in Victoria. Imrd Brassey. 

Journal of the Royal United Servioo Institution.— J. J. Kai.iiiict:. 

as. Jon, 

The Execution of King Charles I. Sir Reginald F, D. I» dgrave. 

A Few Naval Ideas fur the Coming Century. Adni. Sir J. O. Hopkins. 

Knowledge.—33C, High Holdokn. 6d. J.m. 

'llie Size of Ocean Waves. V. Cornish, 

Monkey Hand-Prints, illustrated. K. Lydekker. 

Photogiaphy “ in Natural Colours ” by the McDonougli-Joiy Process. H 
Snowden Ward. 

Bird- 1 .live in Winter. Charles A. Witchell. 

The Nuith Circuinpol.ar Stars. Illustrated. E. Walter Maunder. 
Bristle-Tails ; Insects of the Su.t. Illustrated, it. H. Cariienter. 

Ladies’ Home Journal.— Cumtis, Piiii.at>ei.i>iiia. 10 cents. Feb. 

Mrs. Adams; a Wom.aTi to Whom Fame came after Death, C.^Hownrd. 
The Beautiful Daughter of Aaion Burr. Illustrated. W. remne. 

The Problem of the Boy. Caroline Leslie Field. 

TheClockattheNav.il Observ.itory, New Voik. Illustrated. E. Mcivit 
Swe.-t. 

Is the Newspaper Office the Blare fur a Gill? F.. IJok. 

Lady’s Magazine.— C. A. Prarsov. Od, Jan. 

The Photogr.aphcr ill th * Fields. Illustrated. M. Brooke. 

Besi.‘ged in Kumassi. lllnstraled. Lady Hodgson. 

Some Recollections of my School Days. Illustrated. Madame Sarah 
Grand. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands. Illustrated. Miss Mary 
Spencer Warren. 

Hints from a Mother's T.ife. lllustialed. Mrs. W. E. Gladstone. 


International Journal of Ethics.— Sdnnbnsciirih. ss. fid. Jan. 
War and Pe.ace. D. G. Ritchie 
The Unity of Human Nature. John Jay Chapman. 

Hen^ Sidgwick. W. R. Sorley. 

The True Significance of Sidgwick's “ Ethics.” F. H. Hayward. 
Flducation in Japan. Tokiwo Vokio, 

A Psycholtmcal Test of Virtue. G. M. Straiten. 

Children's EthiiA Classes. F. J. Gniild. 

The Greek View of Life. J. A. Nickltn. , 

International Monthly.— iNTBRNArmitAi. News Co. is, J.an. 
F.ngland at the Close of the Nineteenth Century, _ E. Reich. 

Mountain Structure and Its Origin. James Geikie. 

The X-R.ays in Medicine. Dr. F. H. Williams. 

The Publm Uhrary in the United States. Hetbert Putnam. 

The English People, B. Bosanquet. 

Irish Seclesiastlcal Recerd.— 34, Nassau Street, Dublin, ts. 

Jan. 

The Board of National Blducation and Singing. Rev. T. Donovan. 

Robert Grosseteste; a Mediseval Bishop. Rev. R. A. O’Gorman. 
“Retrenched" Holidays and “TheMissa Pro Popiilo.” Archbishop 
WaUh. 

Oher-Ammergan'and Its Passion Play in >900. Canon Dallow. 

Irish Monthly.— M. H. Gilt, Dublin, fid. Feb. 

I^An Old Album in the RuskII Family. M, R. 

F Journal of Education.— 3, Broadway, Lupcate Hill. fid. Jan. 
Army Reform and Science. T. L. Humberstone. 

An jMpeal to Headmasters. H. E. Armstrong. 

The fraining of Teachers. Concluded. M. W. Keatinge. 

Journal of Geology.— Luzac. 50 cents. Dec, 

PriuOTlea of Paleontologic Correlation. Jame.s Perrin S^tfa. 

The Vertebrates from Bm Permian Bone Bed of Vennihon County, TUinois. 
E. C. Case. 

Some Principles controlling the Deposition of Ores. C. R. van Hise. 

Journal of Hygimo.— C. J. Clay, Aye Maria Lamb. Jan. 
The Geographical Dlstribation of Antmheles in Relatien to the Former 
Distribution of Ague in England. With Maps. Dr. G. H. F. Nuttall 
and others. 

The Strncture 4 bnd Biology of Anopheles. Ulastratod. „Dr. G. H. F. 
Nnt^l and A. E. Sb^^ey. 


Lady’s Realm.—HoTrniNsos. fid. Feb. 

The Prime Minister at Hatfield. Illustrated. 

Social Life in China. Illustrated. Mt.s. P.iul King. 

Some Royal Colunul Visiti.. Illustrated, Mrs, S. A. Toulry. 

Some 1 -ady Song-Writei-s. Illustrated. Landon Ronald. 

European Brid.al Costumes. Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 

A Talk about Beads. Illustr.itctl. L, J. Allen. 

Land Magazine.— 149, Strand, is. J.m. 

The Minute Division of laind in Fr.anre Kdw.arcl Conn •!._ 

Agricultural Fachihiii.iiis; Their Use and Abuse. J. HAniiltoii. 

Twentieth Century Agrinilturc. X. 

.Some Foreign Varieties of Sheep. R. Hedger Wallace. 

Lolsure Hour.— 36, Paternoster Row. fid. Feb. 

I'he Signal Hatilyards of the Empire, lllnstrateil. 

With the Ice King. Illustrated. J. M. Bacon. 

Huxley. With Portrait. William Stevens. 

Personalities in Parliament. James Sykes. _ ' 

A Visit to Travancore. Illustrated, Continued. Gen. S’r G. B. Wolseley. 
Girls' Book Lists. Miss A. Zimmern. 


Library. — Kbgan Paul. 3s. Jan. 

Lfiopold Delisle. With Portrait, 

On Certain Quotations in Walton’s “ Angler.” A. Dob'-on. 
Collectors of Broadsides. W, Y. Flrtcher._ . 

How Things are done in St, Louis Public Libraiy. Co;iii*iued. 
Crunden. 

The *• Gutmiberg ” Bible. R. Proctor. 

A Meditation on Directories. A. W. pollard. 



Library Association Record.— HoKAciiMARsi/u- is. 
Lectures under the Public Libraries Acts. C. W. Kimmins. 


Library World.— 4, Avu Maria Lanb. fid. 


The Annotation of Historical Bimks. 

Public Libraries in the Metropolitan Boroughs. 


Continued. 


Jau. 






Jhn. 


Linpineott’s Monthly Magazlno.-LtwNCOTT, Philadbi.i wa. 
IS. Jan. 

Waihingtou; a Predestined Capital. Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. 



2o6 


The Review of Reviews 


London Quantenly, Review.— C. H. Kcllv. at. 6d. Jan. 

v'Tlu Lowot Forms of Vegstable Life. A, W. Bmattt, 

The Christian Idea). Prof. W. T. Pavison. 

Huxley’s L^and Woric. Prof. J. Iverach. 

The Presenl^ositioa of Qualcerism. Edward Grubb. 

Oliver Cromwell. John Telford. 

The Hiither Kducnuon of the Ministry. Prof. C. O. Findlay. ' 

The Theology of Horace Bushoell. Princiiial S. 0 . F. Satmond. 

Xonyrman’s Hagazlne.— Lohcmaks. sd. Feb. 

, Motes on Keconnoitrinein .SouthjAftica.; Boer War, iSjj-ivoo. 

Madame de Stahl. S. Cr. Tallentyre. 

Fishes and Their Ways. John Isabell. 

Ludsate.— ta3, Fi.KEr S^BKSr. 6J. Feb. 

The Fastest in the World. Illustrated. Pat Brooklyn. 

A Dissertation on Dogs. Illustrated. Glenavon. 

Sky-Satling. Illustrated. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 

The Maldire Islands; an Eastern Utopia. Illustrated. F. Duttoiu 

MoCluna’S Magazine.— «>■ Nokpui.k Stkebt, Stkanu. io cents. Jan. 
Recollections of the S^e and Us People. Illustrated. Clara Morris. 

The Kaiser as seen in (£rnuny. Illustrated. Kay Mtannard Baker. 
l..ast Days of the Confederate Governntent. Illustrated. S. R. Mallory. 
Great Achievements ,in ^Modern Bridg^■Buiiding. Illustrated. F. W. 
Skinner. 

The Hog. Martha McCulloch-Willbms. 

Maeraiilan’s Magazine.—AlACMiu.Atr. is. Feb. 

French and English. G. H. Kly. 

When the Big Fish Feed. H. T. .S. 

Fthodesia and Northwards. S. C. Norris. 

The Missionary in China aitd Klsenhere. H. C. Macdowall. 
fiomething about Christ’s Hos(Htal. 

Vital Statistics. B. Taylor. 

The Comte de Rochefort; Cardinal Richelieu’s Agent. G. Brenaii. 

HanOhnsten Quarterly.—SiinKUArr and Hughes, MANUiiasrER. 

fid. Jan. 

Robert Langtnn. With Portrait. John Mortimer. 

Bamton; an Old Lancishtre Village, Illustrated, A. W. Fox. 

Kinglnke’s Kothen. K. H. Scltde. 

Railway Bookstalls. W. Buttcrwoith. 

The Nomenclature of the Power Loom. O. S. Hall. 

Jean De La Bruybre. E. Mercer. 

^Told. L.Clay. 

Hedloal Magazine.— Sa, King William Steeet. Tis. Jan. 

’The Science and Art of Medicine; a Retrospect and Reflections. Sir 
Samuel Wilks. 

Prof. Macalister on the Future of Anatomical Teaching. 

The Reconstruction of the University of London. Continued. Dr. W. H. 

Allcliin. , ’ 

' Gastric Surgery. Sinclair.White. 

Metaphysloal Magazine.— 53. St. Martin’s Lame. is. 3d. Jan. 
Friedrich Wilhelm Nieusebe; a Philosopher Nihilist. W. B. Kaempffert. 
IntellHence. L. F.. Whipple. 

The Evolution of Ethics. F. W. Fitzpatrick. 

Mind.— WiLMASis AND Nobgatb. 4S. Jan. 

Henry Sidgwick. Leslie Stephen. 

The Philosophy of T. H. Green. Henry Sidgwick. 

On the Notion of Order. B. Russell. 

Some New Observations in .Support of Thouus Young’s Theory of Sight 
and Colour-Vision. W, McUougoll. 

Consciousnsss, Self-Consciousness, and the Self. H. R, Marshall. 


iMiSZlOnaPy Review of the World.— 44. Fleet Street, ay cents. 

Jan. 

The Outlook for the Twentieth Century. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

The Persecution of Ch'meu Cbrisrians. Illustrated. Rev. Hunter Corbett. 
New Mission Prohteins in Chins. Rev. A. H. Smith. 

Apaalachian .Vinerica; the Land of Saddle-Bags. Illustrated. President 
W. O. Frost. 

Cyrus Hamlin as I knew Him. Illustrated. Rev. G, W. Wood. 

Paul; the Apostle of Banza Mantcke. Rev. H. lUchards. 


MonlSt.— Kegan Paul. as. fid. Jan. 

Prophetic Dreams in Greek and Roman Antiaaity. N. Vaschids and 
H. Pidran. 

Introduedon to a Psycbologic.'tl Study of Religion. Prof. J. H. Leuba. 

'file Recent Development of Method in Theoretical Physics. Prof. Ludwig 
Bohxmann. 

Goethe and Rant. Prof. F. Jodi. 

Jew and Oeatile in Early Christianity. Dr. Paul Caras. 

Month.— Longmans, is. Jan. 


The Encyclical on tbe'New Year. Rsv. J. Rickaby. 

’Tlte Roand TablesConferspce. Rev. S. F. Smith. 

TIm Life of Thomas HearV Huxley. Rev. J. Rickaby. 

The ConftateraUy of Our Lady of Campassmn. Ausnn Oat^. 
Mr. Puller and Dr. Rivington. Rev. S. F. Smith. 

Boyt’ Clubs. J. Britten. 

The Rnsvy. Contiousd. ’ Rev, H. Thiudtoa. 

Monthly RoniOW*—Joan Mokaat. a&. 6d. Fob. 


jyM P Appy Warrior. 

Toe Houmng of the Poor. 

Arssy Refenn. UeuL-CoI. Maude. 




War Training of the Nai^. Continued. laaut. Carlyon Bslldln. 

The Outlook for BritiRi Trade. Sir H. £. Roacoe. 

Oliver Cromwell. T. Hodgkin. _ 

Naturalism and Musical Aesthetic. Matthew Shirlaw. 

The Emperor Maximilian I. of Germany’s Sporting Chronicle. Illustrated. 
W. A. BailUe-Grohman, 

Munsey’sjMagazlne.— Hoeacb Marshalu fid. Jan. 

When the Kaiser goes Abroad. Illustrated. F. Morris. 

The Story of the Sword. Illustrated. A. Barrett. 

The Evolution of the Sailing Ship. Illustrated. W. J. Henderson. 

Brummell; a Famous Beau. S. F. Whitman. 

Songs of the South Sea Islanders. W. M. Clemens. 

The Most Crowded Spot in.the World (in New York). Illustrated. Anne 
O’Hagan. 

Music.— t4ox>'AuoiTORtUM Tower, Chicago. 35 *es.ats. Jan. 

What People get from Music. G. H. Gale. 

European Fallacies and AmericanJMusic. O. G. Sonneck. 

Hiwrison M. Wild; Interview. 

Brahms. G. D. Gunn. * 

The Songs of Robert Franz. S. P. Biden. 

Musical Times.— Novkllo. 4d. Feb. 

Queen Victoria and Music. 

Mozart’s Sister. Illustrated, 

Spiritual Songs. Jos. Bennett. 

Music in England in the Nineteenth Century. Continued. F, G. E 
A Visit to Canterbury. Illustrated. 

La Contredaitse. J. F. R. Stainer. 

Sir Arthur Sulliviui. 

Dr. William Pole. With Portrait. l 

National Review.— Edward Arnold, as. fid. Feb. ’ < 

Death of the Queen. * 

The Bed-Rock of Army Reform. Major Count Gleichen. 

’i'hc Duties of the Army and Navy. Captain W. E. Cainies. 

A Plea for Reinforcements in South Africa. H. W. Wilson. 

Roumania as a Persecuting Power. F. C. Conybeare ‘ 

To Bowl or to Throw? W. J. Ford. 

American Afiairs. A. Maurice Low. 

Maffia and Umerth. Richard Buot. 

Stock-Jobbing Companies. W. R, Lawson. 

Emerson. Leslie Stephen. 

The Outlook in Spain. Hon. Lionel R. Holland. ’ 

Greater Britain. 

New England Magazine.- -3. Park Square, Boston, ay cents. 

Jan. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society. Illustrated. Edward Fuller. 

Fly Le if Rhymes and Decorations. Illustrated. Fanny D. Bergen. 

Public Memorials to Women. Illustrated. Augusta.W. Kellogg. 
Reminiscences of Shay’s Rebellion. Park Holland. 

The City of Worcester, Mass. Illustrated. A. S. Roe. 

The Puritan and Dress Reform. Fred E. Keay. 


New IHberal Review.— 33i Chambers, is. Feb. 

Ruskin and the New Liberalism. E. T. Cook. 

The Liberal Leadership; Emporium. 

The Reconstruction of the Cabinet. Earl of Crewe. 

'I'he Poetry of Rudyard Kipling. K. Dowden. 

Some Lessons of the War. Sir C. W, Dilfce. * 

A Club in Ruins. Max Beerbohm. 

The L.C.C.; Three Years’ Progressive Work. T. M’ Kinnon Wood. 
A Defence of Professional Football. M, Randal Roberts. 

Registration Reform ; an Urgent Necessity. R. M. Leonard. 

An Olgcct Lesson from the West Indies, M. M. Beeton. 


NinetMath Century.— Sampson Low. as. fid. Feb. 
Victor! I the Good); Sonnet. Sir Theodore Martin. 

Last Month—fhe Queen. Sir Wemyss Reid. 

My Ways and Days in Europe and in .India. Maharajah Gaekwor 
Baroda. ,.r 

The Ecraomic Outlook in the Transvaal. Arthur B. Markham. , 

Clearing Nazet. L. Oppenheim. 

Sham vertut Real Home Defence. Col. Lonsdale Hale. 

Our Absurd System of Punishing Crime. Robert Anderson. 

A Plea for the Soul of the Irish People. George Moore. 

The Roman Catholic Doctrine of Indulgences. Herbert Paul, 

“ Pi-Pa-Ki, or San-Pou-Tsoug.” Prof. Hutcheson Macaulay Posoett. 
The Higher Grade Board Schools. Mr Joshua Filch. 

What were the Cherubim I Rev. Dr, A. Smytbe Palmer. 

Official Obstruction of Electric Progress. Prof. J. A. Fleming. 

“The Sources of IslSm"; letter. W, St. Clair-TisdHj. 

The Question of the Native Races in South Africa. John Macdonell. 



* 


i 


North AmerloRn Rovlow.— Wm. Hbinbkahh. as. fid. Jan. 
Status of Annexed Territory and Its Inhabitants. ^ B. Karrbon. 

Past Events and Coming Imblenu. M. de Blowite 

The Food of the Army nuring the Spanish War. R. A. Alger. 

China and Her Foreign Thu& Sir R. Hart. 

The Simultaneous Newspapers of *e Twentieth Century. A. Harnuworth. 
The PoUtieH Situntion in. Great Britain. Ttepulw of AigyU. 

'The New Pover in the ^uffi Pad^. H. H. Lusk. 

Substitutes for Ship Subsidies. Louis WindmOUer. 

Some Interpreters of Vff^rour. A. Webber. 

ZoroBStrianumand the Parris. O. Meowt. . 

A Hundred VriUrs of American Verse. W. D. Howells. * 



Leading CoiJtents' of Current Periodicals 


w 
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Vorthwn Coanttw llava.«lBa,->Ku 40 T Stock. <d. Jao. 

The King*! (Liverpool Rtriment). Illustrated. Walter Wood. 

’Some Cheviot Bwnia. P. Anderson Graham. 

Feb. 

The West Vorhshire Reriment. Illustrated. W. Wood. 

The Last Rising of the ftorth, 1715. G. M. Trevelyan. 

The Study of Dialects. E. W. Prnost. 

Memories of Bishop Crei|Atan. With Portrait. Koward Pease. 

Lord Armstrong. WlthPortr^t. 

Open Coupt.— ICSOAN Paol. 6d, Jan. 

On Greek Religion and .Mythology. Illustrated. Concluded. Dr. Paul 
Caras. 

The Religious Character of the North American Indians. Illustrated. W. 
Thornton Parker. 

The Mysteries of ypt and of Modern Christianity. Rev. C. J. Wood. 1 
Outlnf.— International News Co. a$ cents. Dec. 

'The Present Distribution of Bi|’ Game in America. Illustrated. G. B. 
Grinnell 

. 'Modern Golf Clubs and Modern'Methods. H. Hutchinson. 

Breeding Thoroughbred Ponlea Illustrated. T. C. Patterson. 
'Chamote'Driviiw. Illuatrated. W. A. Baillie-Grohman. 

Stag and Wolf Hunting in France. Illustrated. Vance Thomp:i-i 

Jan. 

The Automobile in French Recreative Life. Illustrated. S. W. v... 

Rides for Big Gama. H. Kephart. 

A Quaker Arcady; Country Life about Philadelphia. Illustrated. 

The Unspeakable Sparrow. Illustrated. E. B. Clark. 

'Winter Hunting of Goat and Sheep in the Rockies. Illustrated. J. W. 
Schults. • 

Pioneer American Sportsmen. Wth Portraits. Charles Hallock. ^ 
:Sportsmen’s Clubs of the Middle West. Illustrated. L. Hubbard, Jr. 

OvePlBud Honthly.— San Francisco. 10 cents. Dec. 
Inexpensive Architecture in San Franeiseo. Illustrated. N. J. Tharp. 

The Southern Hbh Sierru. Illustrated. H. P. Chandler. 

Ufficial German Colonisation. Poultney Bigelow. 

The Largest Mint in the World at San Francisco. Illnstrated. C. G. Yale. 
Palestlna Explopatlon Fund.— 38. Conduit Street, as. 6d. Jan. 
Es-Sflk ; Tell Sandahannah-* Illustrated. OR. A. Stewart Macalist«r. 
Amphora Handles, with Greek Stamps, from Tell Sandahannah. R. A. 
Stewart Macalister. a 

'Greek Inscriptions from Tell Sandahannah. Prof. Clermont-Ganntau. 
Woman in the East. Continued. P, J. Baldensperger. 

Pall Mall MasaEine.— 18, Charino Cross Road. is. Feb. 

10, Downing Street. Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 

' Drees of the Nineteenth Century. Illustrated. Mary Howarth. 
Hooliganism. Illustrated. A. Morrison. 

The Liie of a War Correspondent. Illustrated. A. G. Hales. 

'Queen Wilbelmina of the Netherlands. lllustrMed. “One of Her 
Subjects." 

Eton and the War. Illustrated. Mrs. W. Cornish. 

'C^n an Officer live on His Pay? A StalTOfficer. 

-Sir Arthur Sullivan. Illustrated. George Grommith. 

The Novel in the Nineteenth Century. A T. Quiller Couch. 

Papantfl’ Review.— Kegan Paul. ed. Jan. 

Character anii%ie Will. Dr. A. T. Schofield. 

iFelix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Mrs. Maxwell Y. Maxwell. 

Thring^as an Educationalist. P. H. Bagenal. 

■A Chat*about Capri. Lieut.Col. Hemsted. 

PeRraoa'e MageElne.—C. A. Pearson, ed. Feb. 
'.Self-Defence with a Walking-Stick. Illustrated. E. W. Barton-Wright. 
The Disappearance of Mount Maxama. Oregon. Illustrated. T. E. James. 
3 y Rail across the Straits of Dover. ‘"Illustrated. H. C. Fyfe. 

About Rainbows. Illustrated. T. Morton. 

Novelistt on Novels. Illustrate Sirithin Saint Swithaine. 

.Sr John Murray’s Researches; the Bottom of the Sea. Illustrate R. S. 
Baker. 

IRussiao Imperial Forestry. Illustrated. A. Anderson. 

PhlloflophlMl Rsview.— Macmillan. 3s. Jam 
Ths EsseodsI in ReligtoD. ' Dr. Elixa Ritchie. 

Tbs Stoicsl Vein in Plato’s Republic. Prof. A. Fsirbaoks. 

Method of .Esthetics, Dr. H. Daviaa. 

Permanency in Art and Literature. Prof. J. D. Logan. 

^ Methodology and Truth. Prof. J. £. Creighton. 

PhllhunBOnlO.—aoa, Michioan Building, Chicago, as cents. Jan. 
The Art of Actiiu. Illustrated. J. JeBsrton. 

T'he Theory of Miuie. PrM. S. Jadassohn. 

Musical Omdidons in Britain. Illuttrated. F. Borowaki. 

The Peace JuMee in Boston. 187s. Jlluttrated. C. E. N. 

Bach ; an Appreeiatioa. Illustrated. Adolf Bnine. 

Reminiscenccsof Engie Open. Illustrated. Wm. Castli. 

E. L. Oavenporc, Charlotte Cushman, and C. W. Couldock; a TheaMeal 
Trinity. Illusttatad. Hart Conway. 

PtapBitHU R«lrt«W.— Macmillan. s<> eeots. Dae. 

EShct OB the Peraistcnee of Viaion of Exposing the Eyo to light of Variout 
Wavo-Le^hs. Frank Alim. 

Gibbi’s ThteBO^mamical Model for a Subtlaae efdllowiog Yaa der Waals’t 
E^uadoo. ^W. P. Boynton. „ 

Ob tlw Forme'ef Curvet prewnted by Ihc Mlefaelson laterfetometer. 
J.CShcdd. 


Poat Lon.— Gav and Bird. 6 s' 1 eeots. Dee. 
Tennyson’e'Use of Homeric Material. Elisabeth H. Haight. ' 
Concerning ClauSo in " Much Ado.’’ Dr. W. J. Rolfc * 
Colour and Modem in Lanier. Prof. J. S. Snoduy. 

The Berlin Stage during the Past Season. H, S. O. 

PoUtloal Selanoo QlUirteply.— Oxford University Press. 

Dec. • 

War and Economies. E. V. Robinson. * 

Recent Discusudn of Tax Reform. Prof. E. R. A Seligman. 
Bismarck as a Maker of Empire. Prof. W. M. Sloane. 

Neglect of the Church in Hislgry. Prof, J. H. Robinson. 

Council vtnut Mayor. Continusd. Prof. E. D. Durand. 


3t. fid. 



PPMttoai Taaehar.- 33. Paternoster Row. fid. Fob. 
Memory in the Schoolroom. John Gunn. 

The Educational Institute of Scotland Congress. With Portraits. By a 
Correspondent. 


PNSbytdrian and Reformed Review.— MacCau.a and Co., 
Pmiladblfhia. 80 cents. Jau. 

The Minister of the Twendeth Century. F. H. Fosfer. 

Ultramontanism in Canada. W, M. Roger. 

Mission Policy and Political Principles,^ W. A. Shedd.. 

Predestination in the Reformed Confessions. B. B. Warneld. 
Reconstruction in the Sunday School. W. H. S. Datnarest. 

Dr. Hurst's History of the Chr&tikn Church. Hugh M. Scott, 

Tho Secret Histury of the OxfoK^^Movemeoti Henry Colon Minton. J 
Whether Angels can love. G. Hopkins. 

Proeeadlngs of the Soolety for Psyohleal RaseaNh.— Kegan 
Paul. is. Dec. 

Henry Sidgwick. With PortraiL F. W. K. Myers. 

Psyohologteai Review.- Macmillan. 3s. Jan. 

Some Currents and Undercurrents in Psychology. J. Jastrow. 

The Social Individual. A. T, Ormond. 

An Experiment on getting an After-Image from a Mental .Image. J. £, 
Downey. 


Publle Health.— 133, Shaptbsburv Avenue, ts. Jan. 
Compulsory Pasteurization of Milk in Danish Dairies as a Precaution against 
the Spread of Tuberculosis. H. Faber. 

Death Certification and Registration. Dr. B. Walford. 

The Jerry-Builder and the Housing of the Poor. Dr. E. Gv^n. 

The Value of Bacteriological Inquiry as an Adjunct to the Investigation of 
Epidemic Diseases. J. Richmond. 

Publle Sehool Magrazine.— 13>> Temple Chambers, fid. Jan. 
The Edinburgh Academy. Illustrated. J. H. Miller. 

Huarterly Review.— John Murray, fii. Jan. 

British Agriculture during the Nineteenth Century 
The Poems of Crabbe. 

Sir W. Hunter’s History of India. 

The Victorian Stage. 

Virgil and Tennyson; a Literary ParalleL 
Jules Michelet as an Historian. 

Afghanistan and the Amir. 

Army Reform. 

The Later Years of Napoleon. 

Professor Huxley. 

The Settlement of South Africa. 

The Nicaraguan Canal. 


QulNr.— Cassell, fid. Feb. 

Christian Work for the New Century, Illustrated. R. C. Herbert. 

Royal Needlewomen. Illustrated. E. Clarke. 

FeMing Birds in Winter. Illustrated. R. Kearton. ‘ 

Christ the Consoler, Dean LMroy. 

Humour in the Pulpit. lllustratM. Rev. W. Cowan. 

A Slum Sunday School. Illustrated. D. L, Woolmer. 

Railway Macazine.— 30, Fetter Lake. fid. Jan. 

W. F. Pettigrew, Locomotive Superintendent, Furness Railway; Interview.,, 
Illustrated. 

The Central Station, N.E.R., NeweastloKin-Tyno. Illustrated. B, M. 
Bywell. 

Plymouth as a Railway Centre. Illustrated. W. J. Scott. 

The Tny Bridge Disaster. Illustrated. " NimrodL" 

Railroad Travelling In Britiah Columbia. Illustrated. J. W. Heoahair. 
Marylebone Goods Depot. Illustrated. H. .Schloeeser and W, B. Napper. 
The Natal Government (Reilways and the Boer War. Illustrated. > H. 0 . 

Heydem'an. • * 

The Londonderry Railway. Illuttrated. B. Redivivns. 

What Season-Tiekeu mean to a Railway. Illustrated. O. A. Wada. 

RellqUEPy.- Bemrosr. ss. fid. Jap. 

The VBlagae 'aiid Churches of the Hundred of WilUagdon. Illustrated. W. 

H«imge Lesfffte . 

A Thousand Years of Worcester Cathedral Library. lUnstteted. J. .K. 

Neodlevrork Maps. lUustratod. Florenca PMCodc. 

John Sehorne; a Medieval Worthy. Illustrated. ,T. Hugh Bnrant. 
iKscoveiiet of Roman Aatiquitiss at Chaster, llluetrated. R. Newstaad.' 



The Review of REvfEwg. 


of Roview.— (Ambmca). 
^ as cents. 


13, ASTOIt PtACB^NsW.YOKK. 

Jaa. 


A Sketch of Mark Twain. Illustrated. 

A Trust t<^rUtect Nature’s Beavty. lUnsmited. S. Banter. 

President (Mlflisu's Administratiuo at the Johns Uopikins.Univerdty. With 
PortTiut. Nictiolas M. Butler. 

Cudimm Kellong Davis. With Portaits. S. Q. Smith. 

Some Reminiscences of Mr. Vlilard. With Portraits. M. Halstead. 

P n Missions jn the Twentieth Century. E. F. Merriam. 
lectors and the Comins Election. Dr. A. Shaw. 

I, Filipinos, and'Land, J. B, Rodgers. 

Tlie Austr.ilian .Cummonwjaltb—Its People, Resources and Outlook. 
H. H. Lusk. r 


Feb unry. 

The Frye Shipping Bill. W. L. Marvin. 

Tlu South and the Pension Bureau. T. A. Broadus. 

T'tsm Decades of v.hristi.sn Endeavour, lllastrated. A. K. Wells. 
PhUip D. Armour. Illustrated. Rev, Dr. F. W. (iunsaulus. 


Revtow of Reviews.— ;Austimi.asis). Quesn SratsuT, Melbourne. 

pi. Dec. 

A Century of Empire. Dr. W. 11 . Fitchett. 

Sydney en FSta: PrdJjaridft for the Commonwealth. P. R. Meggy. 

Dr. Conan Doyle on the Australian Soldier. 


St. Georffe. — Elliot Stock, is. Jan. 
John Ruskin. Di»n Paget. 

Xuskin as an Undergrad ante, 1837-1841. 

John Ruskin. LorrTWindsor.^ 

Tim Social Economics of Ru.<ikin. J. A.'Hobson. 


St. Nicholas.— Macmillan, is. Feb. 

The Steeple-Climber, Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 

Aahby-dc-U-Zouche; Where Ivanhoe jousted. Illustrated. N. Hudson 
Moore. 

Dog Teams and Sledges in Michigan. Illustrated. E. F. Watrous. 

School Board Gazette. — Bkmkosr. is. Jan. 

Higher Grade Schools .md F.vening Continuation Schools. 

The Year igoo: an Educational Retrospect. 

Regina versus Cockerton, 

School World.— Macmillan. 6d. Feb. 

Evening Continuation Schools in London, Rev, S. D. Headtam. 

T'he Question of Home-Work. W. C, Fletcher. 

The King of Prussia’s Edict on Secondary Education. A. K ihn. 

Prevention of Infectious Disease in Schools, Continued. C. K, Baddeley. 


Science Gossip,—no. Strand. 6 d. Jan. 

Sinials in Plants. J. A. Wheldon. 

Motes on Spinning Animals. Continued. Illustrated. H. Wallis Kew. 
British Freshwater Mites. Illustrated. Continued. C. F. Georgu. 

On the Nature of T.ife. Continued. F. T. Allen. 

Geology in Hants Basin and 'J'hames Valley J. P, Johnson, 

Britun Spiders. Illustrated. Continued. Frank Percy Smith. 

Butterflies of the Pabearclic Region, illustrated. Continued. Henry 
Charles Lang. 

Feb. 

Aldtides in Ants’ Nests. Illustrated. < 1 . B. Biickton. 

Dendiitic Spot.s in I’.iper. Illustrated. F. S. Scales. 

Butterflies of the P.tbcarctic Region. Illustrated. Continued. Dr. H. C. 
Lang. 

An Introduction to British Spiders. Illustrated. F. P, Smith. 

Scottish Geographical Magazine.—E dwakd Stans-ord. is. 6 d. - 

Jan. 

On the Formation of Wave Surfaces in Sand. Illustrated. Vaughan 
Cornish. 

From Para to Manaos; a Trip up the Lower Amazon. Illustrated. K. 
Koettlitz. 

Review of the Alaska. Boundary Question. Alexander Begg. 

• Scribner's Magazine.- Sampson Low. is. Feb. 

Central Asm. Illustrated. H. Norman. 

Stage Reminiscences, llliistriited. Mrs. Anne Hartley Gilbert. 

Punishment and Revenge in China. _ T. P, Millard. 

Modern Athene.- Illustrated. Continued. George Horton, 

Albi. Illustrated. E. C. Peixotto, 

The Sense of Nonsense. Carolyn Wells. 

. Strand Magazine.— Georck Newnbs. 6d. Feb. 

Rev. Edmund Worre, Head Master of Eton; Interview. Illustrated. R. de 
Corduta, 

Row the Victoria Croas is made. Illustrated. A. J. Johnson. 

A Campaign against Avalanches. Illustrated. A. de Burgh. 

Election Bets in America. Illustrated. £. Leslie Gilliams. 

The Breididown Train. Illustrated, E. S. Valentine. , 

Ue Complete Art «f BarreLKolIing. Illustrated. A. Anderson. 

Sunday at Heine.— Sd, Patrrmoster Row. Cd. Feb. 

The Relations between the Nations. Bishop Creighton, 

6. H. C. Maegregor. Illustrated, Rev. F. B, Meyer. 

A Sunday in Paris. Illuttnted. H. Irwin. 

Patmos. Henry A. Harper. 

Batty Andrew Harper. Willi,-Portnut. Wltiiam Stevens. 

Chiin <ir To day; a Talk with Stanley P. Smith and Rev. T. W. GoodaU. 
T.C Collings. 

, Shcidd-i^ ReiM he ahoUshedf - SympeiiuBL 


Sunday Haanztne.—iMiarca. I dd. F^. * ; 

Nesdiework in the Bible. Sarah Wilson. 

Dr. Cbrystal; the Father of the Scottish Churches. 11104101194 A. W, 
* Stewart. 

Mrs. Sidney Lear. Illustrated. F. D. How. 

The Free Church Simultaneous Mission. Illustrated. A. Harper. 

Queen Wilhelmina and Her Consort-Elect. Illustrated. J. Bml. 

Jewish Schools in Palestine at the Beginning of the Cbrlatian Et^ 
A. Schwartz. 


Sunday Strand. —GaoRaa Newnes. dd. Feb. 
Sunday in Berlin, lllustnitecl. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 

'I'he Animals of the Bible. Illustrated. Comiimed. Gambler Bottooi 
Armcni-m Atrocities. Illustrated. Ciiaiity Commissioners. 


Temple Bar.— Macmillan, zs Feb. 

St. Helena: Old and Ni^. _ A. M. Brice. 

St-’-venson among the Philistines. H. Vallings. 

Fin-dc-Sihcle. . 

* V 

Tample Magazine.— Horace Marshau. 6d. Feb. 

An Ilnur with Degn Farrar. Illustrated. W. Sidebolham. 

Some Dogs who help to maintain Fatherless Children. Illustrated. Johrs 
Bell. 

Men of Slence; the Trappist Monastery at Mount St. Bernard's, Leicester¬ 
shire. Illustrated. J. Hulme, 

Do the Churches need converting ? Symposium. 

French Protestants in England. Illustrated, ^bil C. Milford. 

Athville College, Harrogate, Illustrated. A. P. Easton. 

Thaosophteal Review.- 1. i.anoham.Place. :is. Jan. 

The Yoga Vdsishtha. Bhagavdn Das. 

Theosophy and Modern Science. Concluded. W. C. Worsdell. 

A Coming Race. A. Russi-in. _ 

Notes on “ Lemuria." J. Stirling. 

Reasons for believing Francis Bacon n Kosicriiciun. A. A. L. 
Thought-Power; Its .Control and Culture. Continued. Mrs. Annie Besint;. 
Abydqs and Knossos. 


* Travel.— Horace Marshau.. 3d. Jan. 

Naples. Illustrated. W. J Dawson. • 

The Coastland Districts of New South Wales. Illustrated. G. T. Wrench, 
Sport on the Snows of Norway. Illustrated. A. Edmund Spender. 
Knaresborough : the Quaintest Spot in EnglanC. Illustrated. H. Vaughan, 
Walker. 

United Service Magazine.—w. Ci.owes. as. Feb. 

Notes on the Evolution of Cavalry. Continued. Lieut.-Col. F. N- 
Maude. 

Naval Strategy and the Ch.annel Islands. _ Major J. M. Macartney. 

The Record of a March of a Thousand Miles in South Africa. Praes.- 
Frederick the Great. Continued. W. O’Connor Morris. 

Thoughts on the Campaign of 1813. Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 

The Practical Use of Our Weapons. Major G. H. Nicholson. 

A Plea for the Bayonet. lnfaiitrym.an. 

Army Reform, Past and Present. Major-Gen. A. B. TuIIoch. 

Army Reform, Absent-Minded or Thorough. Captain S. Murray. 

The universities and the Army. Copt. A. K. Slessor. 

The Homing^r Carrier Pigeon in Warfare. G. J. Lamer. 

Werner’s Magazine.— 43. East iqth Street, New Vork^, 

as cents, Jan, 

Victor _Hngo. Illustrated. Stanley Schell. ' 

Opera in America. Kmilie F. Uuuer. 


Westminster Review.— F. Waene. as.'dd.' Feb. 
The Cost of »3o.oM Fighting Men. George F. H. Berkeley. 
Imperialism and Liber^. G. P. G. 

Woman Liberalism. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 

The Indian Famine. E. C. 

German Wayside Flowers. M. Todhunter. 

Capital Punishracnl. T. AI. Hopkins. 

Some Notable Irish Elegies. Alice L. Miliiran. 

Materialism and the Unknowable. A. E. Maddoclc. 

Seal’s Science of Status. 

When the Indefinite is the True. 

T^e Open Window. J. A. Gibson. 

The.Break-up of the Party System. H. C. Garrod. 


T- Wide World Magazine.— Oeorcb Newnes. fid. Feh, 
Phowhing the Sea, Illustrated, H Vivian. 

My 'DavcTs in Central Asia. Illustrated. Cant. H. H. P. Deasy. 

Lost on the Siberian Steppes. Illustrated. R. 1 -Jefferson. 

Mountaineering in the Australian Alps. Illustrated, N. P. lUeharos. 

The Strange Household of Woinoni. Illustrate. Miss G BariuCoat. 

The Holy Fair at Allahabad. IHustn^e. C. Bertram. 

Mr. Pratt and His Travels .in China. Continue. IllnshrateiL P. IK. 
■J. Kenny. 

jn^ty-seven .Thousand Milas on Foot. ' Illustrated. J.-Bnuaiani. 


Windsor Magazine,— Ward, Lock, 6 d. Feb. 

England’s Free Hand on the N 3 p. Illustrate. O. W. Steevens. 

Guy Boothhy at Home. Illustrate.* W. Klicknuniti. 

Fowls (hr the London Mnket. Illnstra^. H, Swan. 

Among the Re Indian Hontltcraften.' Illustrated. Edsrard Pags GaStma 
The E^pes iff Joseph SpsObhi^er. lUustrat^ iV, Wesiall. 

Guarding the H^bways of the IBustfeted. T. Woti^ 



X-EADiNG Cmtmts OF CVRRENT PERIODICALS. 


y'StO^ji 


WothSill at Home.'-^opDBk anp Stoucktoi*. 6 d. Feb. 
Chapten from ‘^e Lite at. Mr. Chamberlain. Illustrated. Continued. 
Jane T. Stoddart. 

The (^1 Who dtonld marry an Officer. lUnstrsted. 'A. Married Officer. 
The Mviera; the Playground ct Princes, llluatiated. Ignota. 

Womanhood.— Si Agar Sthebt, Straub. 6d. Feb. 

English. Lace-Makers. Illustrated. . Sheelah Chichester. 

World'g W<R>k OocDLBOAv, Pace and Co., Kew York. 95 cents. 

Jan. 

A Day's Work on a Snow-Plough. Illustrated. H. H. leswit. 

(loing back to the Soil. lUistrated. J. P. Mowbiay. 

Great Tasks of the New Century. Illustrated. J. £>. .Wttelpley and R. R. 
Wilson. 

The Relation of Wealth to Morals. Rev. W. Lawrence. 


Paik-Sbking as a National Art. Illustrated. H, B. Merwro. 

Ewart Scott Grogan’s Traverse of Africa; a.WonBerfuI Feat of 
With Portra t., Chalmers Roberts. 

Imrd Roberts. With Portrait, Winston Spencer ChurehiUb 
A Century of Exploratian. With Maps. C. C. Adams. ' 

Younff Man.— Horace Marshall; 3d. Feb. 

The Romance of the Sea; Interview with F. T. Bullen. lllusttated. A. Mea \ 
The Curse of Mammonism. Rev. H. W, liorwill. 

Younff Woman.— Horace Marshall. 3d. Feb. 

The Royal Welsh Ladies' Choir; a Chat with Madame Clara NdiS 
Davies. Illustrated. Mrs. L. Bingen. 

Women Who Succeed. Miss Kulda Pnederichs. 

La Fmide; a Daily Paper entirely produced by Women. Illustrated. 
Miss Isabel Brooke-Alder, 



THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alto and Neue Welt.— Bbnziceu and Co., Einsiboblk. so Pf. Jan. 

Coin-Collecting. Illustrated. G. Budinsky. 

Erzherzog Ludwig Salvator. With Portrait. J. C. SchOnfels. 

The Paris ExhibiUoii. Continued. Illustrated. G. Baumberger. 

Gout. Dr. Guilbert. 

Dahelm.— Vblkagkn uno Klasing, Leipzig. 90 FT. Jan. 5. 
Bernard Palissy. Illustrated. Dr. W.^Gensel. 

Vine-Growing. J. Stinde. 

^ Jan. 19. 

Humanity and War. Old Officer. 

NovaZemWa. Illustrated. Pfarrer Ayrcr. 

Graf Blumenthal. With Portrait. U. von Zobsiritz. 

Jan. IQ. 

The Prussian Coronation Festival, 1701. Illustrated. Prof. £. Heyck 
The Prussian Monarchy and the Prussian Army. W. von Bremen. 

The Order of the Black Eagle. 

Jan. 9fi. 

The Jesuits. Prof. O. ZOckler. 

Electric Stations. Illustrated. A. O. Klaussmann. 

Deutsehep Hausschati;.—F. Pustet, Regensburg. 40 Pf. Heft 4 
Duelling. J. A. V. K. _ Heiicenius. 

The German Self-Contained House. Illustrated. 

The Basihea Jubilee in Munich. Illustrated. 

The Inhabitants of the Stars. A. Muller. 

Edmund Behringer. With Portrait. U. vou Sdiachutg. 

Heft 5. 

The Wasigenstein. Illustrated. L. G. Werner. 

Buried Treasure. A. Kellner. 

English Sports. Dr. A. Heine. 

Character in Handwriting. Illustrated. Dr. H. H. Busse. 

Deutsche Revue.—D icutsche Verlaos-Anstalt,"Stuttgart. 

6 Mks. per ((r. Jan, 

The Emperor William and the Development of the Navy. Vice-Adm. 
Werner. 

AutobiograjlMcal. Justus von Gruner. 

German Psychiatry at the Bemnning of the iglh Century. A, Kussmaul. 
The Universal Langu ige Problem. _H. Diels. 

Scientific Changes. Dr. B. Wdiistein. 

Johanna Kinkef in England. Adrlheid von Asten-Kinkel. 

Christian Missions and the Crisis in China. Pi of. A, Kamphausen. 

Marie Antoinette. Prof. F. Funck-Brentatio. 

The Representation of Hamlet, T.. Bariiay. 

S. A. Aodrde, Polar Explorer. J. Stidling. 

Deutsche Rundschau.— GbbrUusr Pabtbl, Bbrun. 6 Mks. per qr. 

Jan. 

The Prasdan Coronation Festival^ Paul B.sitleii. 

Frederick the Great at Schloss Lissa, Dec. 5, Z757. A. von Boguslawski. 
The Journals of Theodor von Bernbardi, 1867. Concluded. Majur-Uen. 
von Bernhard!. 

Friedrich Max Mailer. Lady Blennerhassett. 

A Parliamentary Album ftom St. Paul’s Chuteb, Fnnkfort-on-the-Main. 
The Central Pyrenees. £. Strasburger. 

Dotcumente dop Frauen.— Marie Lsv'?, Macdalbnen-Stzasse ta, 
Vienna VI./i. 50 PI. Jan. 1. 

The Settlement in Austria. Else Fedem. 

•' Les Sfvrisnnes.” Dr. K. Schirmacher. 

Ttie life of a Woman Textile-Worker, Dr. J. Bimsel. 

Gartenlaube.—E rnst Kbi^s Nachp., Leipzig. 50 Pf, Heft 14. 
The Coal Supply. Dr. P. Arndt. 

Coloured Snow, lj>r. K. Lamport. M 

History of ftie Centuries. Illustrated. W 

The War in S. AlHou G. Egelbaaf. 

Heft. I. 

Fndsiolt t, of PruMla. lUustrated. H. Bauer. 

Buried Treaaure. £. Wiehert. 

Elk-Hmttog in Norsny. Illustrated. F. Freiherr vmi Oincklage. 
Renlntsceaw of Beethoveh. Illustratsd. J. Scbmal. 

The Post Wnhe HIi^ Seas. Illustrated. W, Berdrow. 

Hamburg AadquhiM. ISostrated. O. Kopal.. > 


Gosellsohaft.— J. C. C. BrCns, Minoen. 75 Pf. Jun, u 
Working Womtn and Their Wages. Ida Hfiny-Lu^. 

Changes of Style in the iQtli Century. J. Gaulke. 

Jan. 15. 

Wilhelm von Scholz. With Portrait. Leo Greiner. 

Autobiographtc.al Wilhelm von Scholz, 

Style in the igth Century. Concluded. J. Gaulke. 

Grenzboten.— F. W. Grunow, Leipzig, i Mk. Jan. g. 

East and West. 

Economic Legislation in 1901. 

Kar] Schneider. 

Paul Heyse. 

Jan, 10. 

Russia and Japan. _ 

Ecnnomic legislation in igni. Continued. 

Karl Schneider. Concluded. 

Giglio. Karl Gussinann. 

Jan. 17. 

German and Italian Intercourse in the Middle Ages. 

Gen, Andrd and His Reforms, 

Jan, 94. 

The Imperial Education Decree.^ O. Kaeininel, 

German and Italian Intcicourse in the Middle Ages. Concluded. 

KultuP.— Jos. Roth, Vienna, 8 Mks. 30 Pf, per aim. Heft 3. 

Reminiscences of 1848. Joseph Fi-eiherr von Helfert. a 

Virgil. Prof. C. Weymann. 

Kunstgewepbeblatt.— E. A. Sbbmann, Leipzig, i Mk. Jan. 

Arts and Crafts at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. Continued. W. 
Gcn.sel. 


Monatsschrlft fftr Stadt und Land.— E. Unclbich, Leipzig. 

1 Mk. 95 Pf. Jan. 

T(ipics of the Times. Dr. Meister. 

N.itural Reseai'ch in tile tgth Century and Its Philosophy. Prof. E. KOoig. 
Siberia and the Exiles, A, Brachtnann, 

Max MfUler, H. Groschke. 


Neue Deutsche Rundschau.— -S. Fischer, Berlin, z Mk. 50 PC 

Jan. 

The igth Century. K. Breysig. 

Malwida von Muysenb.;rK and Friedrich Nietzsche; Letters and Remini* 
scences. Elisabeth Fdrster Nietzsche. 

The Art of the Story. J. Wassermann, 


Neue Zelt,—J. H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 95 Pf. Jan. 5. 

F. Engels on the French loibour Party. 

Theatre and Censor, V, Froeiikl, 

Jan. 19 , 

The Origin of the Kingdom of Prussia, 

Guilds and Socialism. _E. Anseele. 

Class-Struggle and Ethics. K. Kautsky, 

Jan. 19. '■ 

The Socialist Crisis in France. Rosa Luxemburg. 

Jan. 96. 

The Socialist Crius in France. Continued. Rosa Luxemburg. 
Child-Labour in Germany. Henrietce Ffirth. 

The Austrian Electioos. Dr. F. Winter. 

Nopd und sad.— ^Schlbsische VERLAas-A.v.srAvr, Breslav. s.Mks. 

Jan. 

Peter Altenberg. With Portnut. Maximilian Strack. 

The Future Conclave. Sigmund MQnz 
Gottfiied Kiakel and His Horae. J._ Joesten. 

England and South Africa. Karl Blind. 


SoclaUstlsehc Honatshefte.— Lutzowstr. S5A, Butuu W. 50 Pf. 

Jan. 

The Sternberg Case. R. Calwer. 

English Industrial Froblemt; E. Betnstmn. 
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The Review of Reviews 


" At«in dep Welssa.—A. Hastlsskn, Vmnna. so Pf. Heft 14 
Thus spake Zarathustra. Dr. C. Schmidt. 

Modem Paper-Making. Illustrated. Or. W. Bersch. 

Means for tndudhg Sleep, and Nervous Diseases. Dr. A. Klem. 

Vestibule and Hall. Illustrated. 

s Heft'ss. 

The Chinese Empire. F. 

Bread-Making.. Illustrated. B. 

Xhe Rochet Motor., Illustrated. Stern. 

Stimmaaaui Mspla-Laaeh. —Hbrder, Freiburs, Baden. 
so Mks. 80 Pf. prr ann. Jan. 

Jesus Christ the RMleemrr; a Papal Word utfthe Close of the Holy Year. 
A. Baumg irtner. 

Duty in Commercial Life. H. Pesch. 

The Evolution of Catholicis^. R. von Nostitz-Riencck. 

Christianity as a Nut without a Kernel. C. Pesch. 

The Reniussance of AnUquity in China, and its Influence on the Sute. 
J. Dahlmann. 

dlhbop Land und llssr. —drctschk Vkhlacs-Anstalt, Stl'ttc.\bt. 
I Mk. Heft 6. 

Jfew Discoveries in'Rome. Illustrated. L. Hoff. 

Harburg-an-der-WSrnitz. Illustrated. L. C. 
iVilheIra Leibl. Illustrated. O. 

Dto ZMt. —SUNrMBRaA.ssE r, Viknha IX./3. 50 Pf. Jan. 5. 
Oerman Social Democracy. H. von Gerlach. 

<>pan Letter to Dr. von Bubies. Graf von Hoensbroech. 

Etehte’s Socialism. K. Jentscb. 

JBmperor Frederick III. Prof, A. Stem. 

Jan. sa. 

JColoman Szdll. K. Ahrdmri. 

Xhe Tyrol. Peasant and Politics. E. Haufe. 


Com Duties and National Own Prices'Jo Austria. Dr. E. EbsrmSna. 
Anastasias GrOn on Nikolaus leenau. Dr. B. Frankl von Hockwart. 

e» Jan, ^ 

Clericalism and Education In Fiance. Follea. 

The Younf Czech Party and the Elections. Prof. T. G. Masaryk. 

Paul Herbieu. A. Cioesser. 

Jan, a6. 

Croatia. A Croat. 

Arnold Bficklin. R. Mother. 

Richard Strauss in Vienna. R. Wallaschek. 

ZMtBohrift tBr Bildende KunsL— E. A. Sbemann, LBimia. 
a6 Mks. per ann. Jan. 

The Twrin Pictures of the German Middle Ages at Hesssnhof SdtmaHealdea. 
Illustrate. Paul Websr. 

Oerman Preraphaelites. Illustrated. Lient.-Gen. von Janson. 

Jean Enders. Illustrated. G. Riat. 

Zaltschrlft dep Intepnatlonalen MusikBasallsohaft.—BREiTEorr 

UNO Haektei., Lstrzic. 10 Mks. per ann. Jan. 

On Music Colleges. K. Navratil, 

The Musical Season in Paris. L. Dauriac. 

Zukttnft.— Maximilian^Harden, Berlin. 50 Pf. Jan. g. | 
Socialism and Personality. K..Breysig. 

Jan. la. 

The Prussian Celebration. 

Machiavelli and Nietzsche. S. Lublinski. 

Doctor and Judge; the Sternberg Case. A, MolL 

Jan. ry. 

Karl Marx as a Journalist. F. Kriegel. „ 

Colonial Administrators. H. Wagner. 

Jan. zS. 

Goethe and the Great Thinkers. R. Encken. 


TH^ FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Annaleg de Gdoffpaphis.— s. Rub de MdzikREs, Paris. 4 ft. Jan. 
Comparative Geography. Dr. S. Mehedinti. 

■On the Formation of Circles for the Study of Physical Geography and Geo¬ 
logy. E. de Martonne, 

Xhe AUley of the Ingressin. G. Bleicher. 

Tlw Upper Valley ofthe SaSne. With Map. O. Barrd. 

Xba Bwn of the Saflne. With Maps. H. Tavernier. 

AdDAISS del Solences Politlques.— los, Doulrvakd Saint-Germain, 
Paris. 3 frs. yo c, Jan. 

Jhe Methods of the Stock Exchange, &c. R. G. l-dvy. 

Xhe German Army. M. B. 

The Finances of the City of Paris, lyf^-igoo. C. Picot. 

Spain and Mexico, x86i-da. H. Ldonardon. 

Tm English Navy. Concluded. X. 

X 1 » Commission of 1897 on the Merchant-Marine and Its Results. J. 
Wilhelm. 

Aesoetatlon CAthoIlque. — >4, Rue de L’Abbave, Paris. 3 frs. Jan. 
The Social Work of the Catholic Circles. C. Le Cour-Grandmaison. 

The SodtU Ideas of a Positivist. A. Baumann. G._ Valerie. 

The Sodal Movement and the Catholic Movement in France. H. Savatier. 

BlUiOthdQUa Univepselle.— 18, Kino William Street, Strand. 

‘ 30 $. per annum. Jan. 

The New SMrit. H. Aubert. 

The Cossacks in Abyssinia. M. Delines. 

Consolations ior Authors. P. Stapfer. 

XViuts in the United States. G. Nestler Tricnche. 

At the Beginning of the noth Century in S. Africa and China. K. Tallichct. 

|i. CatVMP0Bdliat.~3t> Rue Saint-Goillaume, Paris. 3 frs. so c. 

Jan, to. 

The Religious Congregations and the Church of France. 

Letter fiom the Pope to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. 

Xhe Centenary of the Concordat. F. Carry. 

The Jeniits. Concluded. Phre Du Lac. 
iUbernr. Continued. G. de Lamarzelie. 

Tile Projjecu for Landing in England at the End of the Reign of Louis 
XV. G. Imcour-Uayec. 
freemasonry in France. P. Nourrisson. 

The Last Years of the Empress Josephine. L. de Lanzae de Imborie. 

The True Legend of St. Geoayikve. C. Florisoone. 

Jan. 35. 

The Due de Bn»iie, M. de Vogud. 

. Twenty Years ofthe Republic. P. L. Target, 

The Congregations. C. de Meaux. 
lihssty. Continued. O. de Lamarzelie. 

Adhm OUd-Laprune. eG. Guzau. 

" Quo Vadis " and Hilary. A. Baudrillart, 

Cmae in France among the Congregations, the Clergy, and the liberal 
Professions. G. BtflsAa, 

WimtaxiHA Nouvellg,<»zS« IkiB BfB Saintb-PArbs, Paris, i fr. so c. 

• , M 

dutkmary.Movemali^iB Maoedanik S. We 4 ar. 

'ificatioD of Social l^uzumMWa. Concluded. R. de La (kusserie. 
_ievds Ce Gbeudtte 

_I Congresses and Contesqioraty Socialism, Continued. A. Hamon. 

Afanrioe Banks, L. Dumont Wndan. 


Jouraal das Beoaomistes.— 14. Rub Rickblibu, Paris. 3 frs. so c. 

Jan. 

The Nineteenth Century. G. de Molinari. 

The Money Market in tgoa. A. Raffalovicb. 

Charity. L. Domanski. 

American Colonial Pulidcs. M. Rouxel. ^ 

HtaestPal.—z Us. Rub Vivibnne, Paris. 30 c. Jan. 6 , 13. 
Painters and Music. Continued. 

Jan. 37 

Verdi. A. Pougin. 

Mepoupa da Franca. —is. Rub de l'EchauoS-Saint-Gbrmain, Paris. 

3 frs. Jan. 

Stuart Merrill. Andrd Beaunier. 

Unpublished Letters of A, de Vigny. P. Lafond. 

Honda Hodapna.— s. Rub St. BenoIt, Paris, z ft. 50 c. Jan. 
Meran. Illustrated. L. Chevallier. 

The Della Robbias. Illustrated. A. Milliat. 

The Rume^ol Pardon. Illustrated. C. Gdniaux. 1 
Trout-Fishing. Illustrated. J. Maoore. 

The Artillery Museum. Illustrated. M. Maindron. 

Elephants. Illustrated. J. de Lovetdo. 

Illustrated Post Cards. IHostrated. A, Ganier. 

Nouvalla Ravua.— x8, Kino William Strbet, Strand. 

SS frs. per annum. Jan. i. 

Madame Lebas and Her Home. V. Sardou. 

An Answer. C. Saint-Saens. 

On the Planet Mars. C. Flammarion. 

A Political Letter. !.» Bartou. 

‘ilie French and Brazilian Arbitration Question. B. P. 

The Sonth African War. Capt. Gilbert. 

Jan. IS- 

New Year’s D:w in China. L. Charpentier. 

The Prisoner Napoleon. F. Frdmeaux. 

John Ruskin. H. Oepasse. 

The South African War. Capt. Gilbert. 

British Imperialism. L. Jadot, 

NonvoUe Rovue Intepnntionnlo.— 33, Boolbvarb PoissoNKikRB, 
Paris, a fts. 30 c. Dec. 31. 

The Manehu Dynasty. P. Siefert Rattazzi. Continued. Mdme. Rattazzi. 

Quutloas DlpionutUques Ot CMonlalof.— <6 , Rub Cassbttb, Farm. 
t fr. Jan. z. 

Britun and French Colonisation. A. Layec. 

The Tunirian Budget. Tounzi. 

France and Brazil. With Map. A. BOtmrd. 

A Bhogramme of Colonial Policy. E. F^ieime. 

MozamUque. With Mim. H. Hauser. 

The Cameroons. With Map. P. Decharme. 

Rdfopmo Sociala.—54> Rub 'bb Sbinb, Pari 8. t ft. Jan. t. 

'The New Rights of Succesnoa in Lnnded Property. C. de MeauB. 

Jan. ts. 

Intellectual Anarc^. M. Favihre. _ _ . « 

The Formation of Otiee in Wertern Europe. F. Fuaek-BteaUim. 

Reform of Charitable Instkutioat in BelidiUB- L> Rtvibre. 



Leading Contents of Current Periodicals 
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Bevofl dl I’APt.—93, Rue ru Momt-Tmabos, Pabis. 7 firs, so e. 

Jan. 

Theseus and Hercules. Illustrated. E. Pottisr. 

<}oya as Portrait-Fainter. Illustrated. Concluded. P. Lafond. 
Alexandre Lunois. Continued. Illustrated. £. Hacier. 

Art in Yamato. Ulustrated. C. £. Midtre. 

The Grciit Condd and His Son and Art. Illustrated. O. Macon. 

Bevue Blanche.—as. Boulevard DEi iTAMEMS, Paris, t fr. 
Jail. X. 

The Chinese Mind. A. Ular, 


Bevue Chpitlenne.— ti, Avskue »b L’OBSBBVA-rotRS, Paris. 10 frs. 
per ant). Jan. 

The First Days of a New Century, F. Puaux, 

The Prophet Amos. L. Monod. 


IBeVUe des Deui Mondes.— iS, Kivs William Street, Stkano. 
6a irs. per annum. Jan. 1. 

Souvenirs of an Embassy to the Vatican. Marquis de Gabriac. 

The Chinese and Forei^ Devils. M. Cuurant. 

The French Pleiades. F. Brunetiere. 

Pawnliroking: the Mechanism of Modern Life. I,e Vicomte d’Avenel. 
The Need for Salt; the Salt of the Sahara. A. Dastre. 


Jan. ij. 

.Souvenirs of an Embassy to the Vatican. Continued. 
The Cost of a British Imperial War. K. U. Levy. 
The Rights of Trade Unionism. T. Crcpon. 
Souvenirs of New Grenada. P. d’Kspagnat. 


Marquis de Gabriac. 


Bevue d’Eeonom^ Politique.— aa, Rue Sourflot. Paris. 
30 frs. per annum. Jan. 

The Finanml Revolution of the 16th Century. K. Levasseur. 
ArUtration in New Zealand. A. Metin. 

Modem Bankine. A. E, Sayous. 

The Economic Condition of Japan. O. Blondel. 

Insect Societies and Human Society. C. Emery. 


The InvaUdes. General d'Hautpoul, 

Frederick II. and the French Censor. J. Lemoine'and A. Lichtenbergar. 
Maxime Gorki; a New Russian Novelist. J. Strannik. 

The Queen’s Necklace. Continued. F. Funck-Brentano. 

The Economic Renaissance of Italy. C. Loiseau. ■ 

Bevue Politique et PaPlementalra.— s. Rue de MEtikRB*, Paris. 

fi frs. Jan. 

The Ruling Classes and Political Power. G. Villain. 

The Right of Association and the Religious Congregiationl. E. Des. 
Granges, 

England and Germany. R. Henry. 

Ruropa and the Interoceanic Caul. G. Bailleu. 

Depopulation in France. K. Dimeet. 

Ruskin. J. Bardoux. 

Revue des Bevues.— ta. Avenue de l'OpEua, Paris, x fr. Jan. i. 
French Genius. H. Bdrenger. 

Count von Moltkc. A. Duquet, 

The French School of Paintmg. Illustrated. C. Mnuclair, 

The New Biblical Antiquities, Illustrated. Dr. La Touche-Trdville. 
Mdiiie. de Rule. G. d^.eylli. 

The Poetic School of To-day. A. Rettd. 

Philosophical and Social Ideas in France. Jean Finot.' 

Jan. ts. 

Antimilitarism in Germany. L. Forest. 

French Geniu-s. Continue. H. Bdrenger. 

The French School of Painting. Continued. Illustrated. C. Mauclair. 
The Psychology of Good and Bad Humour. C. Melinand. > 

The Romance of Modern China. E. Leroux. 

Bevue Soolallste.— 37, Rue de Richelieu, Paris, x fr. 50 c. 

Jan. 

Count Tolstoy. N. Palkine. 

Socialism and Class Struggle. Continued. J, Sarraute. 

Popular Universities. Dick May. 


Bevue Fpanqalse de I’liltPiingrep et des Colonies.— ;3, Rue de 

LA ViCTOiKfc, I’aKi.s. a frs. Jaii. 

The Foureau-Lamy Mission. With Map. F. Fuureau. 

A New Chinese Port. With Map. A. A. Fauvel. 

Bevue CdndFalee— 16, Rup. Tkeukenberc, Brussels. 
la frs pet ann. Jan. 

The aoth Century. C. Woeste. 

Albina. J. B. Steenackers. 

Assisi. Arnold Coffin. 

Bevue lntepnatlonBle.de Socloloffle.— 16, Rue Soufflot, Paris. 
18 frs. par ann. Dec. 

Auguste Comte. Concluded. E. Corra. 

Bevue de Mdtaphysique et de Morale.— j, Rue de MdzikRES, 
Paris. —3 frs. Jan. 

A Philosophical Testament. F. Ravaisson. 

The Scientific Education of Philosophers. H. Bouasse. 

Method in the Philosophy of the Mind. L. Brunschvieg. 

Nietxsche. % I,e Verrier. 

Speculative Mysticism in Germany in the tgtli Century. T. Ruyssan. 

Bevue du Monde Cathollque.—78, R'ue obs Saikts-P^res, Paris. 
X fr. 50 c. Jan. x. 

Mgr. Dupanloup. V. 

'O^iot de Genouillac. Continued, F. Galabert and J. Garry. 

The Feudal System. 1 . Cantrel. 

Jan. ly. 

The Religious Congregations in France ; Leo XIII.’s Encyclical. 

Mgr. Dupanloup. Continued. V. 

Akiliot de Genouillac. Contiriued. F. G.alabert and J. Garry. 

The Feudal System. Concluded. 1 . Oiiitrel. 

Bevue de PbpIs. — Asker, 13, Bedford Street, Strand. 

6u frs. per annum. Jan. i. 

President Kruger in France. A. G. Van Hamel, 

The Death of Josephine. F. Masson. 

The Queen's Necklace. F. Funck-Brentano. 

Marie Heurtin. P.-F. Thomas. 


Bevue Unlverselte.— Libraikie Larousse, 17, Rue Montfaknassb, 
Paris. 50 c. Jan. 5. 

Heniwk .Sienkiewicx. Illustrated. C. Stryenski. 

The Theatre in England. Illustrated. A. Filon. 

Ballooning, Illustrated. G. Cayc. 

Foreign loys. Illustrated, E, Gamier and L. M. 

Jan. la. 

Roman Antiquities. Illustrated, R. Cagnat. 

The Cabarets of Montmartre, Illustrated, J, Sermet. 

Jon. ig, 

Greenland. Illustrated, 

The Foureau-Lamy Mi.ssion. V^th Map. G. Regelsperger. 

Pudriculturo. Illustrated. P. Strauss. 

Jan. 36. 

Art in Cities. Illustrated. H. Fi&'ens-Gevaert. 

Divorce Reform. A. B. 

The Hague. Illustrated. L. Bresson. 

Bevue Unlversltalpe.— s. Rue de MdzikRES, Paris, zo fr*. per ann. 

Jan. 

Refumi of Secondary Education, Classical and Modern. 

The Exauiination tor the Baccalaurdat. 

Secondary Education in Germany. C. Schweitzer. 

The Odyssey. Continued. V. Bdrard. 

'X'he International Correspondence. A. Gendre. 

Bevue de rUniversltd da Bruxelles.-4. Rue du Frontisfick, 
Brussels, x fr. yo c, Jan, 

AustraLasian Federation. H. Speyer. , ... 

The Group of Statuary, The Child with the Goose.” Illustrated. 
S. Reinach. 

Onlversltd Cathollque.— *5, Rue Du Plat, Lvon. h frs. per half-year. 

Jan. 

The Real Cross of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. L. de Combes. 

Is Life Worth Living t AbbiS Delfour. 

The Last Revelation. F. de Curley. _ 

The Triple Alliance. Comte J. Gtalniuiki. 

Thessaly. A. Rochette. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civlitd CBttOliea.—V ia di Rifetta 946, Rome. 35 fir. per annum. 

Jan. 5. 

Allocution of Leo. XIII., Dec. lydi, xgoo. 

The New Century; Fears and Hopes. 

Paris and Rome on the Signing of the Coacordac. 

The Sooal Action of CatboUc Youth. 

Jan. 19. 

ExtmiKon of the Juldlee to the Whole Catholic World. 

Zmttcr of Leo Xlfl. to Cardinal Richard. 

The Church and Uberal Catholicism., 

The Pope and the Religious Associations in France, j 
The Stele in the Forum. 

On Frequent Communion, 


CoSnos CBtllQliCUS.— I, Via Giulia, Rome. Dec. 30. 

The Birthday of Jesus. Illustrated. G. S. : 

Christmas in Northern Literature, lllustra^., A. G. Cornen. 

The aoiingofthe Holy Door. Mgr. Respighi. iwiri.«i„ll 

The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of Mercy. Illustmted, Ugo Flandol*. 

F1bBP®b.—Piazzetta Mondraoone, Naples. Jan. 5* 
French Literature in 1000. R^y de ^unnont. 

Inferior and Superior Races. N. ColgiMm., 

The Passian Play at Oberammeigau, ConUm 

Jan. ao. 

The Splendour and Decadence of Venice, P. Molmmil. 

Inferior andJSuperior R*c®f. Continucde N..Lottuaniae 


As Compagna. 
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MttOVa Anto]OBla.—ViA S. Vitalb 7. Rome. 46 (ta. per amnum. 

Jan. I. 

'triui Siiuzer of Itolet; an Eastern Poem. Prof. I. Pisri. 

Italian Frctiun in nroo, D. Oliva. 

In Montcneeru. Continued. Illustrated. O. Cora. 

Cimarosa. rWth Portrait. Valetta. 

“L’Aiglon.” O, Menasci, 

Jap. 16. 

African Kecoilections. General Orer. , 

Science and Faith in the Mind of Oartrin. Deputy I.. Luzzatti. 

The thnti-liaH misin of Italians. Prof. 0. Xombroho. 

A Sliding Scale on Com. Deputy M. Perraru. 

Rassema Nazlonale.— Via deli.a Pace a, Flokekcb. 

30 frs. per annum, ijm. T. 

The Marriage-Problem in Italy. Archbishop of Genoa. 

The Representative ^stem and Modern Society. M, A. Vicini. 
Parliament and the Ahrcantile Marine. Critu. 

Against Usury. G. Ciaccheri. 

The Red Shirt in Candia in 1866-67. L. d'lsengard. 

Jnn, 16, 

The Ei^teenth Canto of the " Inferno.” R. Furnaciari. 

At the Paris Exhibition. C. Pozzolini-Siciliaoi. 

The Insufficiency of External R.:ligiun. F. G. Tyrrell. 

Women in Agriculture, J. Stanga. 


Rlvista latapnaxlonala.*-*76. Via Torub AitcsKTtitAjfRoMit 
Jan. 

Slavery under Roman Law. S. Talamo. 

The Fourth Census of the Italian Pewle. Prof. Satvioni. 

Maritime Protrctionism in France. C. Bruno. 

Parliame it and Parliamentarism. E. Vercesi. 

Rlvlsta Polltioa e Letteraria. —Via Mahco Minghetti 3, Roiia. 

Jan. xs. 

A Century of Human Glory. XXX. 

The Italian Legion in «ie Anglo-Boer War. Col. Ricchiardi. 

The Census and Over-Population. A. Chialvo. 

Rlvlsta Populape.— Rome. Jan. JS. 

Lord Charles Ileresford. With Portrait. The Editor. 

Tlie Decadence of the Anglo-S.uioa Race. N. Culajanni. 

The Socialist Party. 1 .. Negro. 

Vita Intepnazlonale.— Milam. Jan. ao. 

The Ferocity of Men of Peace. E. T. Moneta. 

Painting .ind Sculpture i.i the Fourteenth Century. M. CalderltiL 
International I.aiv and the Congress at Neuchatef. E. Cutellani. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


dd Bios.*—M(»7 Astbrio del KsconrALp MaL'Kio. 
30 pesetas per amiuin. Jau. 5. 

Thtf^ross and the if>th Century. *Z. M. Nuilee. 

The Keli|{inu<« Situation in Fr^ince. A. Tonna Harthet. 

Christian Philosophy during the Pre<ient Pontificate. Marceliuo Arnaiz. 

Jan. 30 . 

The Pope's Letter to the Archbishop nf Paris. 

£iectri(iai Machinery. Justo Fernandez. 

The War in the Tiansvaal. R. del Valle Ruiz. 


Rlvlsta PortUgueza.~Ri7A Nova po Ai-mada 74, Lisbon. 15 frs. 
per annum. No. 39. 

What We Gave when we Ceded Tangier to diaries 11 . J. de Sousit 
Monteiio. 

Portugal and Her Colonies. R. O. N. 

The Cultivation of the P.alm Tree. J. Henriques. 

The Importance of the Afrman Ports. K, de V* 


RevIsta Contemporanda.— Callr dr Pizarro 17, Madrid. ‘ 
9 pesetas. Dec. 30. t 

Transcendental Crystallisaiioii. Placido-Angel R. I«emos. 

Papal Inratlihiiily. M. Gaya Rauza. 

SpanUh Painters. F. Buesa. 

Labour Organi.sation. M. G. Maestre. 

January 1^. 

International Problems for the Iwentirth Century. Kinesto Amador, 
l.iterary iCducatiuii in Rome during the Firbt Century. Carlos Lasalde. 
The Scnitler The tire. K. Lickefett y English. 

Why the Twentieth Century Begins in 190Z. L. Victor Paret. 

Espafia Moderna.— CuESTA dr Santo Dominoo x6, Madrid. 
40 pesetas per annum. Jan. 

^liidtTn Literature in France. Kmilia Pardo Ba^an. 

Thi History of Copper. J. Olme'dilin y Puig. 

The Spanish Embassy to the Sultan of Morocco. Rnfitel Mitjana. 

** £1 Padi:^ Cobos " ; a Journalistic Remtniscencs. J. P. de Guzman* 


THE DUTCH 

^ SIsevieF’s Gelllustpaepd Maandsehrift.— Luzac, 46, Great 
. ' Russell Stheet. is. 8d. Jan. 

J. C- Waineclce, MedaIIiuni«i, llliistiatcd. C. Snabild. 

Rozenburg Porcelain. Illuxtraled. Eduard i-an Tsoe-Meiren. 

Dutch Master Painters in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg. Illustrated. 
Max Rooses. 

Woopd en Beald .— Erven F. Bohn, Haarlem. x6s. per annul Jan. 
The Dutch Foreign Minister. With Portrait. Dr. Schaepman. 

A Rund Sketch in Holland, Illustrated. Jeanne Vutel. 


MAGAZINES. 

Do Glds.*— Luzac. 3s. J.m. 

The Oberammerj^'iii P.a<ssion Play. Dr. Hy. Groenewegen. 

The Growth of Criminal Anthropology. Prof. G. Huynuins. 
Tile H.tgue Peace Conference and lu Aims. Prof. J. de Louter. 
An Introduction to ** Hamlet." Dr. ByvancU. 

Vraffon des TUds.— Luzac. ts. 6d. Jan. 

(“In Matters Administrative in Java, Dr. Kohibrugge. 

The Tr-iining of the Engineer Officar. P. J. C. Noorduijn. d 
Tlic Munici^l or State School. J. Scheltens. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES.' 


Pumy.—T hb Frkdbika-IIremes Society, Stockholm. No. 16-18. 
Woman and Poorhoiue Work. 

A Statue tn Fredrika Bremer t ^ ^ 

Gdjer on Marriage and the Portion of Woman. S. J. Boethius. 
Educational Wo^ in Finland. F. E. 

Woman and War. 

SMnR^MU—*O lap Norli, Christiania, a kr. per quarter. Dec. 31. 
The Dinosaur. Dr. Johan Kiaer. 

The Yule Feadval. _ a. A. Ramsxvig. 

The Famine in India. Illustrated. 

Peat. Illustrated. Adolf Dal. 

January is. 

The Monster Ostriches of Madagascar. Illustrated. Georg Krause. 
Wedding Customs in Telemarksn. Andreas Aubert. 

Ale and Its History, 

T^e Nineteenth Century on the Map. Illustrated. 


Nordisk Tldskplft,— P. A. Norstbdt and Sons, Stockhoum 
i<> kr. per annum. No. 8. 

Austro-Hungariin Nationalities. Continued. N. C. Fredriksen. 

|. P. K. Hartmann, Composer. With Portrait. Augul H<amm»ich. 

’i'h: Education of Women in Scandinavia. Julius Centerwall, 

Opd oeh Blld. — Karl WAin.iN, Stockholm, lo kr. per annum 
No. ir. 

Gutenberg’s Tnventian. R. Hahn. 

A Bicycle Tour Through Italy. Ragnar Ostberg. , . 

The Burning of Forsmark Works by the Russians, 1713. Carl HellstrOmi. 

TllskuOPen. — ^Ernst Bojesbn, Copenhagen, ta kr, psr annum. Jam 
JewLsh and Christian Roumanians. Georg Brandes. 

Philosophy and Life. Harald HOffding. 

The Economic Developments of the Past Year. E. Meyer. 


THE RUSSIAN MAGAZINES. 


lataMteheskil Vyestttlfc—Sr. PsTBRsnuRG. a. s. suvorin. JaiL 
ReeiMotions of the V/ir ti Z877-78. ' S. A. TsnrikofF. 

Htrory of Card-PIayiiw m ^ssia. V. O. Nischnevitch. 

Oh the Boxers of the Kura, Tifns. S. I. Yumanetz. 

Memories of Russia hy Baron 'Coureau. V. 'f. 

Recollections of M. P. Pogodin. N. A. Tchayef, 

^^osfki Vyestnik.—Moscow. Malava Dmitrorka, eg. Jan. 

Oldest Christian Monoment io“ClrinE. 6..^. Slutsky, 
Ec'cleiiastiCo-Social Queariom npdar Aleknnder 11 . A. A. PapkoC 


Conesimndence of N. N. Strakhof and n! Y. Danileosky. I. P, Matefaenko. 
Ixmis Pasteur. A. M. 

Russkoe BacatstVO.— St. Phtersdurg. Spasskaya t Backavaya. 

Dec. 

Proprietorial Peasantry on the Eve of Emancipation. 1 . Igmriovitdhu 
Ivanof-Voyneseusk; a Russian Manchester. V. Dadonof. 

Exhibition Literature, A, V. PUstrekhouof. 

Bulgarian Politics. I. K. 

Wages in the English Cotton Industry. Concluded. A, V. Zoiof. 




Rfit) I^ECl^EHTIOl^. . 


THE ARLBERG RAILWAY AND THE VORARLBERG. 


P erhaps the most interesting of the various mountain 
railways on the Continent is the Arlberg Railway, 
for in its construction obstacles had to be overcome 
which seemed almost insurmountable. The line affords 
a short cut from Switzerland to Tyrol and Italy, and vid 
Bregenz to South Germany. But one of the reasons for 
its popularity is certainly found in the picturesque and 
magnificent scenery through which it passes. Leaving 
Zurich in the morning at ten the traveller can reach 
Innsbruck at six o’clock in the afternoon. The line is 
laid due east, and is situated principally in Tyrolese 
territory, though a small part lies in Vorarlberg. At 
Peldkirch a branch leads to Bregenz, a fine and pleasant 
town on the shore*of the Lake of Constance, which 
was so frequently mentioned last summer in connection 
with Count Zeppelin’s airship, which has its home on this 
beautiful and extensive lake. Coming from ZUrich we 
enter Austrian territory' at Buchs, and pass through the 
smallest constitutional monarchy in the world, Liechten¬ 
stein, to Feldkirch, a very pleasant little town of about 
4,500 inhabitants. Bregenz, the capital of Vorarlberg, 
can be reached from here by railway in a short space of 
time, and a visit to th» town may be highly recommended. 
The hotel accommodation is very good, and steamers 
rim frequently to Lindau in Bavaria, Constance in 
Baden, Friedrichshafer in Wurtemberg, and Rorschach 
in Switzerland. As a matter of fact, the town is a splendid 
headquarters for some of the most charming excursions 
imaginable. 

The direct route is from Feldkirch to Bludenz and 
Langen, where a tunnel over 30,000 feet long pierces the 
Arl mountain, coming out into the open air again at 
,St. Anton, a little village possessing a most refreshing 
summer clifpiate. It has an elevation of 4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is a health resort greatly recom¬ 
mended by doctors for people ijrhosc constitutions have 
been weakened by hard work or through some serious 
illness. The place combines good accommodation with 
moderate charges. 

The next important and extremely picturesque station 
is Landeck in the Inn valley, and a sojourn of some days 
here will never be regretted. Thence we pass through 
the Upper valley -of the Inn river till we reach our 
destination, Innsbruck, the capital of Tyrol. This is a 
great railway centre, as one line goes oyer the Brenner 
to Italy, another to Munich, a third to Vienna. 

The Arlberg railway was opened by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph I. of Austria in September, 1884. It has 
become a very popular road, and we would strongly advise 
(intending travellers by this route to arrange to travel by 
a day train, as the scenery all through is most beautiful. 
The highest elevation is reached inside the Arlberg in 
the tunnel. • 

The railway company having succeeded in stopping the 
danger of avalanches, the railway is open in winter and 
summer, and forms a most pleasant medium to visit 
Italy. From Paris to Zurich it is about nine hours, hence 
to Innsbruck eight, then per Brenner railway to Trent 
another fire, and then to Venice is only a short distance. 


IVe have decided to add to our pages on " Trtxvel and /^creation," 
which will appfar every month, a directory of Hotels, Pensions, 
Schools, etc., fully classified, for the benefit if travellers, and we in¬ 
vite proprietors of Hotels, etc., to send us advertisements for Ms 
directory, for which we chdhge only the nominal sum of £a 
^40 Afarhs, 48 ICronen jfor the year. For this and prices for larger 
spaces, address Travel Department, " Review of Reviews, Lonaqn, 
W.C. 


Landesterband fiir Fremdemerlelir in Tirol 

Address—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 

This Society is glad to give information to intending visitors 
about H'inter and Summer Resorts of Tyrol; issues RailufiUt, 
Tickets; sends Pamphlets, etc.; advises as to Hotels, PensiR^ 
etc., etc. - 


Near Bozen and comiected with the latter town by railway. 
Possesses splendid Winter Climate, no wind, sunshine almost 
continuous. First Class Hotels, Theatre, Concerts, etc. 
Winter Sports. --- 


Near Bozen. Delightful dry air and lovely sunshine through 
the Winter. Hotel accommodation first class. 


Verein fiiir Fremcl«nverkehr 'fur 
Vorariberff and Liechtenstein. 

Addreou: BJtJCORRZ. 

Information given about Vorarlberg and the Lake of Constance. 
Count Zeppelin’s Airship lies on the lake. Bregenz is well 
adapted as headquarters for those who wish to see the Count’s 
experiments. -- 

LUFT CURORT, ST. ANTON 

(4,000 feet above the level of the seaX on the Arlberg. 
Dry air. -- 

O O. 

Near the Lake of Garda, an ideal rAort for early spring. Warm 
sunshine and delicious air. First-class Hotels. 

THE PEOPLE’S PLAYS 

BEGIN IN 

MERAN, April Next. 

They have already won great renown, and thousands crowd 
into the town to see these extraordinary and picturesfiim 
performances. For particulars, write to libRRN CARL 
WOLF, in Meran, or to the Travel-Editor, Review of Revumss 


UB VICO - VrETMOlu^ 

Th0 Pearl of Vramgana, Southern Tyre^. 

Perfect scenery, dry and warm air. The Arseno-Pfcrrugai& 
water exercises an intense influence upon the cellular system. It 
is highly recommended for mcdiifisr scrofula, chlorosis, antemia, 
neuralgia, etc., as well as skin affections. 

Address -. The DIRBCTOR-GBNESAl.. »t UVl«e-V»triOl«. 



QUEEN VidTORlA 

AND 

KING EDWARD VII. 

YIevp ifiooFia an^ pfcturea. 


STORIES OF THE QUEEN: 

An AnMdntnl of tho Lonsoat Roigrn. 

Crown 8vo., »a6 pp. Price 6rf. {by Post, 

ViUi TbfatMB Vmtniti, Ao., uia n colleotion of all the laoidenti, 

AModotso, and Bayinca whioh moat vividly depict tho Queen aa 
aha Uvod and mow amonyat na dating the aixty yeixa 
of her glmeua taign. 

It is possible with this collection of anecdotes concerning the Queen, with 
its Chronology and Index, to remember her, and what she did for the nation, 
more vividly than in any other way. 

STUDIES OF THE SOVEREION AND THE REIGN. 

By W. T. BTRAD. 

Price js. Copiously Illustrated. Cloth gilt. 
sAf^is book is an attempt to describe the actual methods by which the 
^nann exercised her influence in moulding the policy of her Ministers and in 
nBmng up the Empire. 

It was read aloud to the Queen in the clonng years of her reign. Her 
. Majesty was graciously pleas^ to commend the book highly to Members of 
the Koval Family. 

His Majesty King Edward, before hie accession, desired publication of 
the book, as it gave the best description (tf the actual working of the modern 
tmomarehy that he had ever read. 

The brok is re-issued exactly as it appeared when it was read to the 
Queen, with an introductory chapter on ** The Passing of Victoria.” 

THE ROYAL PORTRAIT PORTFOLIO. 

nice One .Shilling (by Post, tr. 3d.). 

CONTENTS: 

QUEEN VIUTOKTA AT HOME, 1897 

(A Collotype Portraut for Framing). 

aim twelve other portraits and views* vIk.1-- 

QUEEN VICTORIA in 183G 

(After the Painting by Fowler). 

QUEEN VICTORIA in 1851 

(Alter the Painting by Winterhalter). 

QUEEN VICTORIA in the Robes of Ute 
Chrtler of the Carter, 
ms MAJrjssTT Kxiro BliWARIi VII. 
nXR XAISSTT QimJSlf ALBXAJTnSA. 
n.M.n. TH« TkVKB OB COMJrWAIT, AJUi TOBK. 
ir.n. 11 . TUB DVCHBSS OB CORJfWALI. ABD YORK. 
TBB BRTNCnSS ROYAIo. 

XHB COROKATION OB QUBBN VICTORIA. 

TBB MABRI.tOB OB QtTBElf VICTORIA. 
WZNDBOB CASTIB. RAIMORAZ CA 8 TLB. 

OSnORBB HOVSB. 

• ' Really on OdmiraUe souvenir and memorial of our beloved Queen.”— 
Thk Mothodut Timt*. 


IRemoflal Caras ana post Caras. 

Memorial Carda and Post Cards have been 
^published reproducingr Rudolf Blind’s picture 
tn memoiiam of the Passing: of Queen Victoria, 
to which reference is made in this magrazine. 

IhMe XoDiniMl Ourdfl (10 br 6)ln-) nar be nnt to ear addbraas 
peat free, for le. 6a. per doa., w lOe. 6d. per 100 ; the Poet Cards 
a»hy he aeafe poet tns, )R»r le. per dot,, er Ta. per 100. 
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Subscription . . . 
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You should Subscribe to the 

“ Recleu) of Recitics ” 

which is 

THE MOST USEFUL OL 
MA a A ZINES 

for the following reasons :— 

BECAUSE it contains a readable summary of all the best 
articles tliat appear in the periodical literature of the world. 

BECAUSE wlicn bound in yearly or half-yearly volumes, if 
contains an illustrated story of tho world's history. 

BECAUSE every issue contains a Character Sketch which is a 
comprehensive study of the life and character of some fore¬ 
most man or woman of the time. 

BECAUSE every month the Editor reviews the progress of the 
world in .a chronique of current history, whicli is illustrated 
with numerous portraits, pictures and maps. 

BECAUSE in no other review can be found in such sraal' 
compass such a condensed mass of ideas gleaned carefully 
from the periodical literature of the world. 

BECAUSE it can be posted to any part of the wlTrld for Eiciri 
SniLLiNGS AND. Sixpence (8-50 marks, or 1075 francs) on 
sending a Post Office Order for that amount, with your full 
address. If you wish to avail yourself of the offer madr 
below, send Ten Shillings and Sixpence (11 marks, 
or 13'25 francs) instead of the usual suliscription of Eight 
Shillings and Sixpence. For we make a 

SPECIAL OFFER, 

chiefly for the benefit of readers who live in very out-of-the-way 
villages or in foreign countries. It is this:— 

If any one will send us a special subscription of lor. 6rf., instead 
of 6 s. 6 rf., for the supply of the Review op Reviews direct by 
post during the year iqot, we shall send, not tlie magazine alone, 
out immediately on receipt of the remittance of ioj. 6 d., the follow¬ 
ing pictures as a premium :— 

The Fighting; “ Tertieralre.” By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
Si*e, as in. by 20 in. 

Britannia’s Realm. By John Brett, A.R.A. Size, 33 in. 
by 30 in. 

Blossoms. By Albert Moore> Size, 38 in. by la in. 

The Cherub Choir. By Sir Joshua Reynolds. Size, 16 in 
by i3i in. 

All orders for subacriptiens or ptetnres ahonld be 
addressed to the MANAGER, Review of Review: 
Office, Mowbrap House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 



Parts 1, 2, 3,4 and B can ba sent by post fbr 3/6, or 3/3 If to forolcn addrsssss. 

No. 1 contains: 


No. 


CONTENTS: 

1W0 Collotype Piotoieo 

By ROSSETTI. 

(1) JOLI CCEUI|. 

(2) BLUE BOWER. 

ALSO THE rOLLOWIMU SUBJECTS: 

Ecce Ancilla. Domini . . Kossetti 

A Hillside Fann . . . ^Linntll 

James II. Receivii^ the .News of the 
Landing of William of Orange Ward 
The Boyhood of Christ . Herbert 
The Reception of the Dauphin Pito Lessi 
Pool of London . . Vieat Cole 

Biirchell and Sophia . Mulready 

Salisbury Cathemal . Constable 

Rustic Civility . . . Collins 

Every purchaser of No. 5 Portfolio will receive 
a coupon with which he can purchase the half- 
crown repioduction of Sir JCdwin JLandseer's 
‘•'Monarch of*th» Olen," 
for One Shiliing post free^_ 


THE 


eoiaen Stairs 


BY 

SIR EDWARD 6DRNE-J0NES. 

BESIDES 

Israel in Egypt . Sir £. J. Poynter 
The Phoenicians and Eafly 

Britons .... Leighton 
The Sisters .... Millais 
Stream in Summer Time . . Leader 

First Communion . P. P. Morris 
Fair St. George . . . Gilbert 

The Cornfield .... Constable 
Cordelia . . . . G. IV. Joy 

The Shortest Way to School . Hook 
The Lost Evening . . • Tissot 
The Boating Party . . . Heilbuth 
Rescue at Sea .... Morion 


yojjaiPoitiBlt Portfolio 

PRICE ONE SHILLING (by post. 1/3). 


. . CONTENTS . . 

QUEEN VIGT 0 RI& AT HONE, 1897 . 

{A Collatyfe Portrait Jor p'ratHing). 
ALSO 

Cioeloe otiKr portrakn and views, 

vw.: 

QUEEN VICTORIA in 1836 . 

(After the Painting by Fowler.) 

QUEEN VICTORIA in iSsiwf 

(After the Painting by WinterheUter.t^^ 

QUEEN VICTORIA In the Robes 
of the Order of the Carter. 

HisIMalesty King Edward VII. 

Her Majeew Queen Alexandra. . 
H.R.H. The Dute of Cornwall and YoiL 
H.R.H. The Duchess of Cornwall 
and York* 

The Princess Rojral. 

The Coronation of Queen Victoria, 
The Marriage of Queen Victoria. 
Windsor Castle. Balmoral Castle, 
Osborne House. 


No. 3 (Animal Series): 

Landscape & Cattle T.Sidney Cooper,K.A. 
Lost Sheep . H. W, B. Davis, R.A. 
Fen Lode : Driving Home the Geese 

R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 
A Study in Black and White 

Madame Ronner, R.I. 
That’s My Chair ! Madame Ronner, R.I. 
A Happy Ijgmily Madame Ronner, R.L 
Maternal Anxiety . Bdtvin Douglas 
The Horse Fair . Rosa Bonheur 
The Inside of a Stable George Morland 
The Twins . . . Landseer 

Suspense ... Landseer 
The Sick Monkey . . Landseer 

Shoeing.... Landseer 
Man Proposes and God Disposes iJtndseer 
Study of a Lion . . Landseer 

Gathering Seaweed . F. R. Lee, R.A. 

The Fru^ Meal . J. H. Herring 
TheBuir . . . Paul Potter 


No. 4. 

a POllTFOIiIO of BEROTY 

contains Twelve.Reproductions of 

PAINTINGS OF 

BEADTIFOL WOMEN 


BY 

FAMOUS PAINTERS, 

VIZ - 

Head of a Girl, with Scarf . Greute 
The Artist and Her Daughter 

Madame obrun 
Madame Mola Raymond Madame Lebrun 
Portrait of Mrs. Siddons Gainsborough 
The Hon. Mrs. Graham Gainsborough 
The Broken Pitcher . • Greute 

The Countess of Oxford . • Hoppner 

The Countess of Blcssington Lawrenet 

Lady Hamilton as Spinstre^ . Romn^ 
Portrait of Madame Recamier . Davtd 
The Duchess of Devonshire Geunsiorough 
Mis. BraddyU . . Reynolds 

And a Collotype Reproduction of 
MR. HUCMES’S PORTRAIT OF 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

which has been much admired. 


“THE CHERUB CHOIR,” 

B) air JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 

A splendid Collotype reproduction 
(about 16 by I3i in.) of this beautiful 
picture will be sent post paid for one 
shilling, provided the coupon printed on , 
the picture " Suspense ” is cut off and 
sent at the same time. 

PC^TFOljOS BY POST.— These Portfolios 
Kingdom. —One portfolio for ts. 4^ } two for ' 

To Addresses Abroad. —One Portfolio for ir.fi 

Cheques or postal Orders should be made payable London W.C. 

E. H. STOUT, Manager. “Review of Reviews” Office Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, w. 


No. 2 

is devoted to 

SACRED ART, 

and is specially designed for the 
decoration of 

Sunday Schools. 

It contains Six reproductions of the 
Famous Pictures by 

MURILLO, 

Illustrative of the Parable of 

THE PRODICAL SfUT 

(By kindfermitsioH qf Mr. Alfred Beit). 

ait 

The Presentation Plate 

in this Portfolio is a fine 

Collotype of ^ 

RAPHAEL’S .MADONNA’ 
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PORTFOLIO No. i. 

Twelve Pictures, with Presentation Plate, “ ThefTolden Stairs.** 
is. 4d.9 including postage. Foreign or Colonial pusugc, Is. 6d. 

POaTFO^ No. 2 . 

Murillo’s SffcS*ietur«s On “The Prodigal Son,” and Raphael’s 
" Madonna.” Is. 4 s.. including postage. 

l>ORTFOLIO No. 3 . 

Eighteen Pictures of Animals; by the best Animal painters. 
Price Is.: by post Is. 3 d.; or Is. 4 < 1 . if posted to Foreign or 
Colonial addresses. 

PORTFOLIO No. 4 - 

Containing ts types of Female Beauty, by Ciinous Painters, 
and the presentation picture of H.K.H. The Princess of Wales. 
. -IMce Is. 4d. by post. 

feoRTFOniO No. 5. 

Containipg nine srell-known pictures and two Collotype repro- 
ductioas of pictures by D. C. Rosetti. (“Joli Coeiir” and 
“ Bla|;, Bower.”) 

ROYAL PORTRAIT PORTFOLIO. 

CoBtAins a Splendid Collotype Portrait of '* Queen Victoria at 
Home** (it U 23 ine X to in.^ and suitable for framing), and 
X3 other »e|Ktrat« portraits of the late Queen, Kina Kdward Vll., 
Queen Alexandra^ the Royal Palaces* See, Price Is. ; or 


Queen Alexandra* the Royal Palaces* See, 
ts* 9 dm by post. 


BOX OF BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS. 

Fifty Books with SjOoo Illustrations. Sent carriage paid to 
addresses in the united lUngdoin only, for 6s. Persons 
residfeg outside the British Isles arc recommended to have the 
go h&ks miithnut the box by Book Post, for 6S.; or the 
* complete set issued to date, for 7 s. 

PASSION PLAY AT OBER AMMERGAU. 

With Eighw-nine Illustrations. Price 2 s. ; by post 2 s. 3d. 
(fbe 1 rail Germsn text with English Translation.) 

f ix PENNY POETS. 

^Cmnplcte set in ease, for 7 s. dd. post free ^ inband addresses. 

'‘LEST WE FORGET.’* 

Kiviem^Kf Ctraiews AnnatA, igax. Price Is. 3d. post free, or 
2s. 6d. post free in cloth gilt. 

STUDIES OF THE SOVEREIGN 
AND THE REIGN. 

A Handsome Gift Book. Beautifully Illustrated with numerous 
portraits of the Queen. 3s. fid. post free. 


STORIES OF TllE QUEEN. 

An Anecdotal History of the Longest Reign. With 13 Portraits, 
a Chronology, and a Collection of all- the Incidents and 
Anecdotes which most vividly depict the Life of the Queen, 
fid. ; by post, 7d. 

GLADSTONE: 

A Character Sketch, with a unique collection of cartoons. 
Cloth gilt. 2s. fid. 

PICTURES. 

Monarch of the Glen. By I,aiIuseer. 2s. 6 d. 
Blossoms. By Albert Moore. 2s. 6 d. 

The Figrhtins “Temeraire."-’ as. 6d. 

A Summer Shower, as. 6d. 

June in the Austrian Tyrol, as. 6d. 
Britannia’s Realm, as. dd. 

Constable’s “Cornfield” (ready, Feb. 28). as. 6d: 
Constable's “Valley Farm” (ready, Feb. 28). 
as. fid. 

Queen Victoria: In Memoiiam. By Rudolf 
Blind, is. er 

T/te /otl<m)ing can mly bt obtained direct from Hie "Review of 
Reviews” Office 

THE SET OF THIRTEEN PICTURES IN 
PORTFOLIO No. I. 

Gelatined and framed, for 16s, carriage paid. 

THE SET OF SIX MURILLO’S “TtlE 
PRODIGAL SON.” 

Gelatined and framed, together with . the Preiientlition Plate 
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THE SET OF EIGHTEEN ANIMAL PIC¬ 
TURES IN PORTFOLIO No. 3 - 
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God Save the King^l 
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HIS MAJESTY’S 
RESOLVE. 

“The arilnous liiitieg 
which now dcvolva 
upon me by inherit, 
nnce, and to which I 
nm determined to de¬ 
vote my whole strength 
during the remainder 
of my life.’* — Vide 
address to Privy Coun¬ 
cil by his Majesty the 
Kmg. 

BirtHmgham Wetklf A’etus.') 

The Kiije Surveys his Task. 
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Lt Grelai, Paris.] , [Febtuary 3, 

His Majes^ Edward VH, 

























A German View. 
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Count Waldersee in Peldn: an IdyU. 


L’Asino.y ^ [Rome. 

And they thoug^ht they could drive the Drt^onl 
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Smith African Stocks. 


“ llie authorities UMiiimtliltol th« ui« of three lAodon publicatimu— 
XeiewAA’s AeetwiteSJBiwMil. m4 iff Rmtwt-^ South Aln«, 

h having been foiiaavMSl^lthMNnlnk being wfllely circalated among the dis- 
ioval Diwh.’— 


The Ojirf.] rCape Town. 

Bxitish Isom : " I wish I could get rid of thTeie confounded fleas I ’* 
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History* OF' the Month in Caricature. 
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“ Mv lord, thj Bi»rs are too fast on horadbadk." 


My lo*d : " What—perhaps ' 
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Ihe Royal Marriag^e. 
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Prince of 
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AitUl. Tourist. 
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THE PJ^OGf^ESS OF THE OlOpLiD. 


The Burial 
of 

th:i Queen. 


LONDON, March x, 1901. 

When the Review of Reviews went 
to press last month, I^ondon was 
thrilling with a great emotion, which 
culminated in the three days’ funeral 
of Queen Victoria. It is late to refer to this, the 
most mournful ,and yet the most stfittely of all 
pageants which brought to a dramatic close the 
Victorian Era. The attetftion of the whole world was 
concentrated for a time upon the strangely varied 
procession of the remains of the dead Queen from her 
island home at Osborne across the Solent to Ports¬ 
mouth, from Portsmouth 


day after the interment at Frogmore.- His presence 
at the deathbed and the tomb of his grandmother 
impressed the public imagination as much as his 
ready helpfulness, his evident emotion, and his 
tender sympathy appeal^l to the members of the Royal 
household, from the heart of which he governed 
the Oorman Empire for a fortnight. 'I'his sentiment 
found expression in the continuous roar of cheer¬ 
ing which greeted his progress through Western 
I.ondon. But, as usual, the more unthinking 
and impulsive element in our community overdid 
the whole thing, and wrote and spoke as if 

the filial devotion 



Cape Reffitier.'] 


Upset 


to London, through the 
streets of the 'great 
metropolis, frorh thence 
to St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor, and on to the 
last stage ending in the 
burial at Frogmore. The 
whole ceremony, although 
somewhat too military— 
a criticism which also 
applied to the celebration 
of her great Jubilee— 
was carried out with 
great dignity and deco¬ 
rum, in welcome contrast 
to the scenes which 
accompanied the funeral 
of the Duke of Welling- 

Ino#- rmxni- tu.KI:.. .'*'**“ Sought to bring about disruptbn 1 

lOn, ent IclSC great puoiic Bntain» has been inittrumentai in more closely 

function of the kind. 'I'he 

public mourning, which found its most conspicuous 
expression in the funeral rites at the seat of the 
Empire, was universal throughout all the dominions o*" 
the Queen, with the exception of Ireland. Even the 
South African Dutch, who were writhing under the 
harrow of imperial conquest, did not refuse to shed a 
tributary tear over the bier of the great Queen, who 
had died of the war which was desolating their 
homesteads. 

The last scene in the moving drama 
of the dqath *and burial of Queen 
Victoria was the enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion accorded by the London 
populace to the Kaiser of Germany as he drove 
from Paddington Station to Marlborough House 

zii 


[Feb. 1. 


The Triumph 
' of 
the Kaiser. 


of the grandson to 
his gnandmother had, as 
a necessary sequel, the 
conclusion of a firm 
fighting alliance between 
England and Germany. 
There is not even a 
shadow of foundation 
for this delusion, but 
it would seem from 
the pictorial press of* 
Cape Colony that this 
purely domestic visit 
has been acclaimed as 
if the Kaiser had de¬ 
clared himself in co¬ 
operative alliance with 
Great Britain for the 
subjugation of the Boci 
Republics. 

The conduct of the Kaiiiier was 
throughout in strict accordance with 
the rd& which he had marked oiit 
for himself, with perhaps one excej)- 
tion. 'I'he King had bestowed upon him a I'ield- 
Marshal’-s b.^ton, but that was no reason why he should 
have decorated his brother Field-Marshal, Lord 
Roberts, with the Order of the Black Eagle, one of 
the highest orders in his gift, and one which it has 
hitherto been the habit to confine to those who have 
rendered distinguished service to Germany. Whatever 
may be the merits of I^ord Roberts, it dan hardly be 
contended that in the whole course of his illustrious 
career he has ever done anything which could be 
described as service rendered either to CJermany or 


y at 

uniling the two Empires. 


Lord Roberts’s 
Black Eaale. 



The Burial of the Queen. The *'Alberta” leaving Cowes on Febmary i. 

\,Pheteigt,ipk by Wtst, Southsea.) 



In London, February 2. The Funeral Procession passing Park Lane. 

{JPhotegraph by tk* Biograpk Studio.) 
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The Procession after passing: througfb the Marble Arch. 

{Phctifgra^k by the lUograph Studio,^ 



Arrival at St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

(Photogrupk bf Hmse'l 
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Prussia. This conspicuous mark of Imperial favour 
has been bitterly re.sented in Germany by all classes 
of the community. In a country where freedom of 
the Press does not exist so far as critic ism of the 
Kmperor is concerned, it wa,s imj)ossible for popular 
discronfent to find adequate exi^ression in tlie journals; 
but there Ijave been sufficient indications to show 
that the German nation • rc'garilcd the Kaiser’s 
decoration of Lord Roberts in exactly tlie same light 
as riiat in which England regarded Prince Lobanoff’s 
acceptance of a decoration from .\bckil the Damned 
when his hands were still reeking with tlie blood of 
massacred A/menians. 

Three of the (Chinese whose beads 
China and the have been demanded by the Allied 
Allies. Korces Iiave been executed. Rut as 
those persons have been jirisoners of 
war in the hands of the Allies since the taking of 
Peking, their execution afi'ords no proof lliat the 
Ern|)ress is willing to sacrifice Prince riian and his col¬ 
leagues. It is notable that the same d.iy on which the 
lirst two victims were executed, the Ministers of the 
I’owers at Pekiiur negatived a jiroposal pressed by 
a .strong minority of their number to insist iqion 
similar executions taking jil.ai’e in every village and 
town which had been the centre of the Hoxer insur¬ 
rection. It is to he hoped th.al this is a sign 
that the thirst of Christendom for vengeance is 
at last being assuaged. (ionsidemble alarm was 
occasioned last month by the news that Count 
von VValdersee was jireiiaring for an e.xpeilition to 
Singanfu. Neither the United States nor Great 
Britain had agreed to any sucli exiiedition, and its 
announcement appears to have been a piece of bluff 
and nothing else. The railway of Shan-hai-wan has 
been restored to British hamls, and Russia is nego¬ 
tiating with China on the subject of Manchuria on 
terms, which, while leaving the, ciyil government 
of the province gnder the Chinese, effectually secures 
to Russia control of the railway and exclusive 
right to concessions in these northern [ilaces of China. 
Russia, it must be remembered, has a separate war of 
her own with China, and naturally negotiates peace 
direct without reference to the otlier Powers, with 
whom she is ih alliance for other purposes.. 

The tomb in Frogmore had not been 
closed a fortnight over.the remains 
, Parliament, of Queen Vic toria before London was 
absprbed in the spectacle of the open¬ 
ing of Parliament by the King and Queen in person. 11 
is fourteen years since the Sovereign had opened 
Parliament in person and the speech from the throne 


had been read by the Monarch whose s^l^pnents it is 
supposed to express. The famous old State coach 
with its gorgeously caparisoned team of horses was 
brouglit out for the occasion, and London was 
afforded a slight foretaste of the splendours of the 
coming coronation. It is but seldom that Royalty 
enters the lists against the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
but when it does, the civic jiageant is easily 
outdone by royal state. Inside the Houses 
of Parliament the King and the Queen sat 
side by side on thrones. 'Phe King read 
a King’s speech of unusual length from a 
lei tern, while his Ministers and councillors, with tlie 
cap of maintenance, the sword of State, and the 
other symbols of royalty, were groujied around with 
strict regard to precedent. The scene was an im¬ 
posing one, and the spei tai le was only marred by the 
fact that the chamber was muAi too small. Five 
hundred iieers have a titular right to seats in the 
Upjjcr House, but on this oci asion tlie gilded chamber 
was submerged by a flood of jieeresscs, whose 
lirescnce left next to’ no room for the “ faithful 
(’onitiions" when they were summoned by Bl.uk 
Rod to hear the King’s sjicecli, I'lie rush of the 
( omnions was little short of a public scandal, 
whii h, howev<>r, will have one good result in future. 
It is hinted tliat the King will he not indisiioscd 
to allow Parliament to be ojiciied in Westminster 
Hall, the great spacious chamber which lias so long 
stood emiity, hut which in its time has witnes.sed 
many of the greatest, the most glorious, and the 
most tragic scenes in English history. 

Parliament had hardly^got into full 

The swing, and the debate on the Address 

Empress , , . , . . 

Fpederick. was not concluded, when the King, 

after receiving and replying to a few 
of the innumerable addresses which had been jire- 
sented to the Crown in the last three week.s, departed 
for Germany to visit his sister the Empress Frederick, 
whose recovery is despaired of. 'Phe Empress 
was always the King’s favourite sister, and as 
the tie between them was much more warmly 
affectionate than that, which, existed between 
the King and his motlier» it, is., probable that 
his visit to the siek-bed .at Cronberg may have 
occasioned him even more sorrow than hi.s attendance 
at the death-bed at Osborne. Nothing could be more 
natural and befitting than that the King should pay a 
last farewell visit to his sister; but it is significant 
evidence of the intensity of German feeling on the 
.subject that it was necessary to use German papers 
to lecture the German people as to the inapro-- 
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priety of^allowitig any of the indignation excited by 
the Boer war to find a personal application on the visit 
of the King to the Fatherland. 

The expectations—baseless expecta- 
The King's tions, it must be admitted—indulged 
Utterances. in some quarters that the King 

might signalise liis accession by 
intimating his desire that the war in South Afri<a 
should be brought to a dose by the immediate 
concession of ■something like the C'anadian ('onstitu- 
tion to South Africa, were disajipointed. But within 
the limits whicdi custom and precedent have fixed 
for the action of the Sovereign, the King has not 
liegun badly. He has not <. \ereised his iirerogativc 
of mercy, as it was fondly hoiied he would do by a 
large section of American opinion, by releasing Mrs. 
Maybrk'k, who, wl^ither guilty or not, was undoubteilly 
<'onvicted on inade(|uate cvidein e; but he has 
been diligent in the discharge of the business of his 
high office, and his [uiblic utterances have not been 
without dignity. There is general .sawsfairioii ex¬ 
pressed as to the fact that the t^iueen's objedion to he 
described as the “ guetai Consort” has been sustained 
by her husband. It is evpeeted that Her Majesty 
will shortly jiay a visit to C'openlingen, where she will 
enjoy a brief but welcome n‘st after the trials of the 
last montli. Her Majesty, it was noti<url, displayed 
much more outward and visible .signs of emotion 
during the funeral than any of her sisters. .She is 
devoted to her grand.son. Prince Eddie, who 
walked in the funeral iiroeession from Windsor 


chiefly to providing a Civil List, for the new 
Sovereign, and to voting the supplies, first for the 
yirosecution of the -African War, and secondly for 
the cnorinou.sly increased exix*nditure demanded by 
tlie Secretary of War and the hirst l-ord of the 
Admiralty. The weekly outgo for the war 4S stated 
to be about millions sterling; the amount already 
spent is returned as ^<;o,ooo,ooo, and it is estimated, 
although it is not officially admiltccl, that it will cost 
from 80,000,000 to' ^200,000,000 before British 
jiaramountcy tan be finally asserted in South Africa. 
'I'liis, howevcir, is but a fraction of the expenditure 
which is eiitailed by the war. Consols have dropped 
from 117 to 97, anti it is ex[)ec.teil that before the 
end of the year they will he nearer 90 than 100. 
I'he interest upon ^200,000,000 at per cent, is 
^6,000,000 a year; hut unless the rumours of the 
lobliy are altogether at fault, the British public must 
prepare itself for a [lennanent addition to the army 
anti navy estimates that will not fall far short of 
^'}o,000,000 ., 'Pile al.irming rate of int rease of exjien- 
tlitnrc ii|i<)n the fighting services in (Ireat Britain is a 
nielanclioly c.oinnicnlary iiiioii tlie Slaiidstill projiosal 
.siibiiiitteti by the Emperor of Russia to the Hague 
Conference. I( is worthy of note, however--and may 
be comiueiitled to those who arc always casting doubt 
upon the good faith of the Tsar - that the Russian army 
estimates, which were pulihshetl last mont'n, show that 
the Russian (loxeriuiient has been faitliful to the pro- 
graninie of the Emperor. Russia last year was at wiu 
with the (Chinese Eiiiyiire, as we were at war with the 


Castle to the mausoleum holding the hantl of his 


grandmotlur. 

The 

Royal Visit 
to 

Australia. 


In accordance with the wi.sh of tlie 
late Queen, the programme of the 
Royal visit to Australia is not only 
to be carried out, hut it i.s to be 


extended so as to include New Zealand, South Africa 


and Canada. The Duke and Duchess of York will sail 


from Portsmouth in the< 9 //«>-on the 16th with a suitable 


escort, and their visit to the Antipodes, although 
shorn of some of tlie .scenic splendour which might 
have attended it had the (jUieen not died, will never¬ 
theless be a very notable pageant. 'I'he extension 
of the tour to the other colonies will emphasise the 
increased importance, which will be paid toGreattr 
Britain in the new reign. 


The King’s speech on the opening 
••Pay. although of pheao- 

: menal length, foreshadowed a very 
meagre legislative programme. The 
first session of the new Parliament will be devoted 


South African Republics ; but instead of making the 
outbreak of this war the pretext for an enormous 
increase of the war estirti.ites, the Russian military 
Budget is almost exactly the same this year as it was 
last. riic 'Psar is practising his precept in this 
resyK'd, but there is al.as I no yirosyicet of his good 
examyilc being followed liy Great Britain. 

"l‘hc (jugstion of the Royal Civil 
which comes uyi at tlig acces- 
New Civil List, .sioii of each Sovereign, will, it is 
understood, not be the occasion for 
any protnacted controversy. Following the usual 
yireeedent, the King has handed over his hereditary 
revenues to the Treasury, and Parliament will fix the 
Civil List al a somewhat higher figure than that at 
. which it stood in, the last reign. Instead of .^£’387,000 ' 
a year, the new Civil List will be betwfcen ^^400,000 
;and j^soo.ooo a year, and, arrangements will be 
made;i!#or the. King to underlake the repair of his 
own? ymlaces *out of this, instead of having to 
apply to. the Treasury for a fresh vote whenever 
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any exj-tenditure is needed. Ministers will bring in 
their proposal, and it will be submitted to a Parlia¬ 
mentary ^Committee for examination. It is to 
be hoped that that Committee will insist upon 
arnending the scheme in ^ one respect. 'I’he 
wrangles \\hich took jJace under the last reign, 
whenever a royal 
dowry was ' re¬ 
quired on the 
marriage of any 
of the Princesses 
or a settlement 
for a I'rince, 
ought to be 
averted once for 
all by fixing 
the Civil List 
at a figure which 
will avoid the 
necessity for 
these applica¬ 
tions to Parlia¬ 
ment. They 
bring the Crown 
into disrepute 
and occasion an 
unnecessary irri¬ 
tation. This is 
especially nece.s- 
sary in the in¬ 
terests of the 
T.iberal Party, 
for anything 
more disagree¬ 
able can hardly 
be imagined 
than the position 
of a Liberal 
Prime Minister 
who may have 
to approach the 
Radical Party 
in a time of 
severe commer¬ 
cial depression 
to ask for a royal dowry or an allowance for the 
children of the Duke of York when they require 
an indppendent establishment. 

Parliament glimmering of hope that the 

and new reign was to see the adoption 
the War. ^ more concfliatoiy policy 

in South Africa was snuffed out by the speeches 


made in the debate on the Address py Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Salisbury’s 
declarations were entirely in his old style, than which 
nothing could be worse. Mr. Balfour took refuge m 
the miserable plea of trying to throw the responsi¬ 
bility for the prolongation of hostilities upon the 

handful of people' 
in this country 
who have kept 
up an unceasing, 
protest against 
the injustice of 
the war and the 
unwisdom of at¬ 
tempting to save 
South Africa 
by permanently 
alienating the 
affections of the 
majority of its 
resident popula¬ 
tion, It was re¬ 
served, however,, 
for Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain finally te 
stampout tlie last 
hope. Last 
December, at a 
time when he 
was afraid of the 
effects of the 
Boer invasion of 
f’apg Colony, 
he spoke i» 
tones of studied 
m o d er at ion, 
which led the 
Opposition to- 
abandon the 
amen dment 
which they had 
ventured to- 
move to the 
Address to the 
Crown. N O' 
trace of his December mood appeared in his 
February speech. He was as brutal as Lord 
Salisbury in proclaiming the determination 

of the Government to suppress the last shred 
of independence possessed by the Republics. 

This was, and will be, - the policy of the 

Government 
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The attitude of the Liberal Opposi- 

House-buPnlns. 

ineffective. Sir Henry Campbell- 

Bannerman made a fairly good 
speech, although he missed a great opportunity in 
not expressing the sentiment of horror which he no 
doubt felt in common with the great majority of the 
civilised world at the policy of devastation which has 
been systemati¬ 
cally carried out 
in South Africa. 

But it was re¬ 
served for Mr. 

Asquith to win 
the cheers of the 
'I'ory benches, 
and to earn the 
compliments of 
Mr. Brodrick 
by volunteer¬ 
ing a certifi¬ 
cate that the 
policy of house¬ 
burning had 
been carried out 
with the utmost 
humanity. Izaak 
Walton’s famous 
pre sc riptio n 
that you had to 
put a worm upon 
the hook ,;Sis if 
you loved him, 
is outdone by 
the spectacle of 
the lender 
humanity with 
which British 
troopsburn down 
homesteads in 
the Transvaal. 

Ministers and their supporters, in 
Lies and Excuses defending house-burning, practised 
for Arson. an economy of truth which deserves 

to be characterised by a stronger 
term. Again and again it was declared that no 
houses had been burnt down except when acts of 
treachery had been committed or when the houses 
had been used as military arsenals. There is only 
one word to describe this statement, and that is 


that it has been proved a hundred times over to be 
a downright lie. Houses were burnt down not retail 
but wholesale, and for months the absence of its 
ow'ner was regarded as ample justification fior giving 
a house to the flames. .Sometimes he was dead, 
at other times he was .our prisoner in Ceylon or St. 
Helena; but even if he were fighting in ^ortimando,. 
that was his duty as a subject of the Rejniblics, and 

was no justifica¬ 
tion for criminal 
arson. The con¬ 
tention that you 
may destroy a 
house if ammu¬ 
nition is stored 
in it, is directly 
counter to inter¬ 
national law,, 
w’hich provides 
that you may 
seize such a 
house, but at the 
end of the war 
you must com¬ 
pensate the 
owner for having 
done so. One 
clause in the 
rules drawn up 
by the Hague 
Convention is 
explicit on 
this ])oint. But 
although the 
present Govern¬ 
ment accepted 
these rules, their 
generals and 
their ai)ologists 
do i.ol .seem to- 
havc^ taken the 
trouble to read 
them. Article 
53, while stating 
that the army of occupation can seize dej)ots of 
arms, goes on to say that while they may seize 
depots of arms and in general every kind of munitions 
of war, even those belonging to private persons, 
they are bound to restore them at, the close of 
ho.stilities with indemnities which must be fixed 
when peace is made. 'J'his clearly points to a 
conception of, the right of private persons to store 
munitions of war in their houses, which is very 
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different from that upon which our Army is acting in 
South Africa. 

Mr. Lloyd George put down an 
Mr. Dillon's amendment to the Address intended 
Amendment, to take the sense of the House as to 
* • whether or not a detlaration of con- 

ciliatory policy should be n>ade to the Boers ; but he 
appears to have done so without consulting with his 
leaders, who, bringing private yiressure to bear, 
induced him to remove his amendment from the 
paper. This, of course, gave good opening to 
Ministers, who declared tliat the Opjmsition shrank 
from raising a clear issue, 'I'hat dear issue, liowever, 
was much belter raised by Mr. Dillon’s amendment, 
which for uncompromising tlioroughness leaves 
nothing to be desired. This amendment was as 
follows ;— 

And we humbly rejiresent to your Majesty tli.it ihc 
wholesale burning of farmhouses, the wanton destruction 
and looting of private property, the driving of women and 
children out of their homes without shelter or jiroiier 
provision of food, and the conlmement of women and 
chiltlreii in prison canijis are practices not in accordance 
with the usages of war as recognised by civilised nations; 
that such proceedings are in the highest degree dis¬ 
graceful and dishonouring to a nation professing to be 
Christian, and are CJtlCulatcd, by the intense indignation 
and hatred of the British name which they must excite 
in the Dutch population, to immensely increase thi' diHi- 
culty of restoring peace to South Africa. Anil wc 
humbly and earnestly represent to your Majesty that it 
Is the duty of your Majesty’s Government immediately 
to put a stop to all practices contrary to the recognised 
usages of war in the conduct of the War in South Africa ; 
and to make an elTort to bring the war to an end by 
proposing to the (ioveinments of the two Republics such 
terms of peace as brave and honourable men tnighi, 
under all the cireiimstHUCvs, be reasonably e.xpectetl to 
entertain. 

Mr, Dillon moved his amendment, 
which was a yiowerfully eloquimt and 
The Debate. fact-crammed indictment of the in¬ 
famies committed under our flag in 
South Africa. Mr. Brodrick’s reply was beneath con¬ 
tempt. In face of the overwhelming evidence sujiplied 
by almost every soldier who writes home, over and 
above the official desyiatehes of his own generals, he 
had the effrontery to declare that the devastation of the 
country, which has been undertaken as a deliberate 
policy and carried out with remorseless severity, was 
chiefly due to the looting of the houses of the 
Boers by their own Kaffirs, which, Mr. Brodrick 
suggested, wa& a righteous punishment for the way in 
which the Boers had tteated the natives in times past! 
To this there are two answers—first, that the Kaffirs 
in Natal looted British houses just the same way as 
tjiey lodtdd those of the Dutch in the Transvaal. In 


both cases the looting was occasional, and not 
systematic. In the second place, the destruction of 
houses done by the Kaffirs in the later stages of the 
war was undertaken as part of our military operations. 
A band of armed Ueehuanas often were sent out in 
advance of our troops to sweep like destroying angels 
ac ross the veldt. Hut when all the damage done by the 
Kaflirs is struck off the account, there still remains the 
fact tliat our own troops have been employed for weeks 
at a time in the systematic devastation and destruction 
of houses, farming stock, and every description of pro- 
Ijcrty wliieh the Boers by hard labour had won from 
tlie wilderness. It is bad enough that our officers 
should do it; it is even worse that Mr. Brodrick 
should speak as he did about it to the House of 
Commons. 

But even Mr. Brodrick’s capacity for 
and Children prevarication and misstatement occa- 

by sionally fails him. In reply to Mr. 

Command. . ■ i . • i- . j ■ i 

Lloyd-ticorge, he indignantly denied 

that our military authorities in the 'I'ransviyil were 
deliberately half feeding women and children of 
burghers who were still in the field, in order to bring 
pressure upon the husbands to induce them to lay 
down ' their arms. Of course the charge was a 
monstrous ^CMie. It was equivalent to saying that 
at the lltijJl^l^ing of the twentieth century we 
were resorting to the practices of barbarians 
who torture women and children in order to 
break the spirit of patriots who were defending their 
country. But monstrous as the accusation was, Mr. 
Brodrick had afterwards, on the night of Mr. Dillon’s 
amendment, to aiimit that his denial wjjs false, and 
that the policy which he repudiated with indignation 
is at present being carried out by the British 
military authorities in the Transva.al. 'I'lie women 
and children whose husbands and fathers are absent, 
whether in the grave or on commando no one knows, 
are deliberately ])ut on half rations. The other women 
whose husbands have come in are at once supplied 
with the food which they need. Those whose 
husbands continue fighting are starved. This means 
that many of the children are absolutely starved to 
death, and that a process of slow torture is applied in 
the name of Christian civilisation to the helpless non- 
combatants. It is a policy worthy of fiends, but it is 
a policy w’hich is carrietj out without protest and 
without interference by a Ministry which contains in 
its f^nks the humane Mr. Balfour, and excites no 
indignant protest from any of the representatives of 
the English Church, from the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury downwards. And after it was admitted only 
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ninety-ofte members of the House of Commons had 
heart enough to vote with Mr. Dillon. ' The majority 
cheered with delight the admission that we were, as a 
ma tter of policy, starving the women and children of 
our unconquered foes. 

In South Africa last month the 
DeWet chief interest was centred upon the’ 
Capo <^Iony. movements of I)e Wet. This incom- 
parahle p.nrtisan leader led a com¬ 
mando of 2,000 men into (’ape ('olony, where other 
Boer commandoes ha 4 estahlishetl themselves for 
months past. At first he appears to have met with 
almost uninterrupted succt'ss, Iml he was followed uj) 
by Colonel Lisle and others and lost one gun, which 
he had previously cairtured from us, and two ])om- 
poms. According to the latest intelligence to hand, 
he has effected a jumtion with Hert/-og, and is likely 
to remain a long time in the Colony. 

In the North of the Transvaal 
The General I'lviuh has been engaged 

agarMrSoIha. elaborate operations intended to 
corner General Botha, who has still 
5,000 men. under his command. In the course of 
these oiierations the Boers, following their usual tactics, 
have retreated before sn]Krior fores, not, however, 
without oceasionally turning at bay to inflict severe 
losses upon their piirsuers. J he chief result of 
General Fromh’s operations, however, has been 
the seizure of 155,000 sheep, a great addition no 
doubt to the stores of mutton available for the rations 
of our troops ; but this foray upon the floi ks of the 
burghers can hardly be regarded as one of the decisive 
actions the war. Botlia, however, is rei>orled to 
be willing to surrender on term.s. He will not make 
an unconditional surrender. 

'I'rains are being held up in all 
Lord Kitchener’s dire< tions, and successful attacks 
Escape. : marie' upon isolated posts, which 
'show that the country is as far from 
being pacified as ever. I.ord Kitchener himself had a 
narrow escape from being killed or captured. The 
train in advance of his was blown up, and it is evident 
that outside the line of rail and the towns we have no 
htdd upon the country, and that even the railways are 
exposed to perpetual interruption. The opinion in 
London is that the Boers are being worn out, and 
thhtTor the hundredth rime the '*nd of the war is in 


accept the position of British sulijects ev6n if they 
were guaranteed Australian or Canadian rights of 
self-government. ^ 

At the moment of writing Lomlon is 
New Bishop still jvilhoiit a Bishop. Dr. Creigh- 
oT ton was buried immediately before 

London. death of the (Jueen, ami in the 

confusion and preoenupation which followed the 
demise of the Oown it was natural that London 
should have to wait for the selection of its chief pastor. 
'I'he see was offered in the first case to the Bishop of 
Winchester, who pronqitly rejected it, knowing as 
he did that ac< epLance would h.ave meant suicide. 
'I'he Prime Minister is said to have prc.ssed the 
claims of Dr. Jacob, Bishop of Newcastle, but 
this afipears to ha\e been vetoed by the King, 
who favoured the a[)fK)intmcnt of the Bishop of 
Rochester, whose claim to the See of London is 
universally recognised. The only question is as to 
whether after ruling half J.ondon that lies south of 
the J'hames, he would have a sufficient reserve of 
strength left to undertake the e.vhausting task which 
killed Dr. (’reighlon. I'he fiict is that the merely 
clerical and administrative work of the T.ondon diocese 
has im reaseil to such an e.xtent that no Bishop can 
get through his work, and the vain attempt to over¬ 
take It is fatal to all hut men wkh nerves of steel and 
lungs of leather. 

In foreign affairs the reign has not 

The oiiened very auspiciously. 'Fhere 

Nicaragua ^ , 

Treaty. "'^s some hope that the King and 

his Ministers would liave had the 
moral courage to recognise the fact that, whatever 
faults there may have been in the form of the 
American demand for the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer 'I'reaty', much the wisest policy would have 
been to have treated this merely as “ Pretty Fanny’s " 
waj’, and, looking to the substance of things rather 
than to the form, to h.ave accepted the amended 
treaty as it stands. ITnfortunately Lord Izinsdowne 
has not done thi.s. It is stated tLit he criticises 
one of the proposed amendments as vague, and 
that he objects to the abrogation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty by a clau.se in a new treaty. 
But the Clayton-Bulwer ri'reaty for all practical 
purposes is As dead as a door* nail. It is 
much more to our interest than to- that the 


The 

Nicaragua 

Treaty. 


sight. TheBoersVon the other hand-, arte'til^lutely AtnericAns to get rid of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 
corivin'd^d that they are as unconquerable as wre thC’ Tortio one knows what trouble might arise we 

Dutcii who broke the power of Spaj^ in jthe NetHer- ' could get it decently buried. How^eyor, Ministers 
lands, and refuse to listen to suggestions made by have taken a different view of the situation, and 
their friends as to the expediency pf. ^gfFgpng to instead of the new reign opening with an act of grace 
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that would settle this matter, the whole question will 
come up for discussion of a kind which does not 
promote^ good feeling between nations. 

As if we had not sufficient tril>uIation 
A New War in the South of Africa, last month 
Africa. brought us another war in that 
distressful continent. A punitive' 
expedition despatched against tlie Somalis, a savage 
tribe on the borders of Abyssinia, met with a reverse, 
entailing the loss of Lieut.-( ajlonel Maiilantl and 
some 40 or 50 men, chiefly natives. The Somalis are 
said to have lost 250, hut notwithstanding this 
disprojiortion, in the number of killed and wounded, 
our force was checked, and had to fall back upon 
the coast. A new expedition is to be pre])ared, in 
which it is stated that as many as 15,000 men will 
have to he employed, most of whom are to be drawn 
from India or raised by local levies. This is one 
of the incidents which perpetually arise on the 
frontiers of empires. They are annoying and un¬ 
profitable, and if there w’ere too many of them they 
would make the White Man’s Burden absolutely 
intolerable. 


The difficulties with SomaKs or other 
****Md**' African tribes are, however, trifles 
Its Docks. light as air compared with the serious 
fjuestion which has been raised by 
the tardy discovery of the fact that the new docks in 
construction, on which it was proposed to spend 
_;;^4,ooo,ooo, at Gibraltar, are directly under the fire 
of the Spanish guns at Algeciras. It is tnie that the 
Sijaniards have not fortified Algeciras, thanks to an 
arrangement concluded between us at the time of 
the Spanish-American War,Jjut our exj)erience in the 
Transvaal shows that there is no nec:essity for fortifica¬ 
tions in order to enable an enemy with long range 
cannon to render a position untenable. Half-a- 
clo/,en Long Toms moved about from place 
to place, and concealed behind a sand-heap, and 
fired with smokeless pow'der, w^ould he all that is 
retjuired. The docks that are being made on the 
west side of Gibraltar are not five miles dis¬ 
tant from S]>anish territory on which the Spaniards 
could plant their guns. Mr. 'I'homas Gibson Bowles 
brought this fact in a very effective manner before 
the attention of the public in the House'of Commons, 
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The King^ and Queen in the State Coach passing through St James’s Park. 


with the result that a Committee is to be appointed 
to discuss the whole question. What is the use of 
having experts if they advise the construction of 
docks which cannot be defended from the fire of an 
enemy’s position ? It surely ought not to be neces¬ 
sary for a civilian member of Parliament to draw the 
attention of the War Office to the fact of the increased 
range of modern artillery. 

Since the American war compara. 

Tho Fall of tively little attention has been paid 
Spanlsh^Ministry. ‘he politics of Spain. Popular 
attention, however, was directed to 
Madrid by the commotion which has been excited by 
the unpopularity of the marriage of the Princess 
of the Asturias and Prince Carlos of Bourbon. 
It is indeed unfortunate when it is necessary 
to place the control of a capital in the iron 
hands of Gencial Weyler, in order to secure the 
Iieaceful celebration of a royal marriage. The popular 
excitement has been speedily followed by the 
fall of the Spanish Ministry. Senor Sagasta has been 
entrusted by the Queen with the formation of a new 
Cabinet. The latest news* before going to press is 
that Sehor Sagasta has expressed his readiness to 
attempt the formation of a Liberal Administration, 
although the Spanish Liberals are not by any means 


overjoyed at the prospect of returning to office at 
present. Before the end of next month the situation 
will have cleared somewhat. 

Wliile Spain was celebrating her 
^*o?the*** J'oyal marriage, with the aammpani- 
Queen of Holland, nient of the mutterings of popular dis¬ 
content, another royal marriage, in a 
country intimately associated with Spain in days gone 
by, has passed over with every demonstration of popu¬ 
lar enthusiasm. The little Queen of Holland is now 
the wife of Duke Heinrich of Mecklcnburg-Schwerin, 
w'ho takes the title of Prince of the Netherlands. 
The marriage was celebrated at the Hague on 
February ytli, and the good wishes of the worUl go 
out to the newly-married couple. The Dutch by 
their heroic struggle against Spain did as much for 
human liberty in Europe as the not less heroic struggle 
of the Boers in South Africa will do for lilterty in 
Africa. England of all nations has most reason for 
holding the Dutch in grateful memory. The Dutch 
of the Netherlands enabled iis to establish our 
liberties in the seventeenth century, and the historian 
will probably record that the Dut< h of Sputh Africa 
gave the death-blow to the aggressive and militant 
imperialism which threatened *to ruin the British 
Empire. ,, . 


t • 
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Prince Carles of Bourbon. 

Sou of Count de Casorta. 


Princess of the Asturias. 

Vale ft tin, Madrid,'' 


»■ Mr. Sitlney Low, writing in the Nine- When racial hatred attains a certain intensity, the 

Bear Garden teenth Century, in a thoughtful and attempt to legislate by an assembly representing both 
Vl^na. suggestive article, briefly noticed races is the exact equivalent of an attempt to 
elsewhere, called attention to the promote harmony by turning loose in a courtyard a 
extraordinary manner in which in the last seventy promiscuous assortment of dogs and cats.« 
years the monarchy has risen, while Parliamenta- 'I'he immediate cause of the fearful 

rianism has fallen in popular estimation. The ''qumWo^* shindy in the Austrian Parliament 
spectacle which has been daily offered to the world , was the claim of the Czech mem- 

in the Austrian Parliament is certainly not calcu- ' bers to address the House in their 

lated to restore the waning prestige of government own language, instead of using (lerman as the common 
by representative assemblies. The fierce animosities tongue. A similar question was raised for the first 
which prevail between the Czechs and the Germans time in the British House of Commons when Mr. 


have converted the Parliament into a bear garden, 
and on more than one occasion the sitting has 
broken up in a free fight in which members 
were with difficulty prevented from flying at one 
another's throats. It is bad enough when 
members hurl the fiercest abuse at one another, 
but when they take to throwing inkstands at the 
President it Is worse. Another month like the last 
will tend to convince •most people that Parliamentary 
institutions become somewhat unworkable when the 
temperature of passion rises to a certain height. 


Thomas O’Donnell, a member from the South-West 
of Ireland, astonished the House by beginning to 
address it in Erse. The amazed Speaker was com¬ 
pelled to decide the question without the aid of 
precedents, and refused to allow Mr. O'Donnell 
to continue his speech. It was pointed out 
that, on one occasion,* Mr. Mabon, a Welsh 
member, had been allowed to make a long quotation 
from the Welsh language in the course of his speech. 
If Mr. Mabon could quote Welsh, why should not 
Mr. O'Donnell make a speech altogether in his native 
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tongue ? The question is a nice one, and I have 
promised Sir. O’Donnell that I will allow him in the 
next number of the Review to set forth his ca.se 
in favour of the use of the Irish language 
in the Imperial Parliament. 'I'he general opinion, 
however, is undoubtedly that the Hou.sc of 
Commons is a practical assembly that meets to 
discu-ss and to legislate, and it would only tdnd to 
confusion if it abandoned the use of the English 
la iguage, which has become the Un^^ua franca of the 
British Empire. There are probably not half-a- 
do^en Irish members who could understand what is 
supposed to be their native tongue, and no practical 
end would be gained by the utterance of speeches 
which would be unintelligible to all but half-a-dozen 
members in a House of over six hundred. 

The Irish have much more practical 
The Ppospects business in hand than vindicating 

Irish Party. Parlia¬ 

mentary debates. Englishmen have 
not yet ojiened their eyes to the fa< t that the Irish 
Party has been reconstituted, and that they are now face 
to facewith a compact phalanx of i)atriots who are deter¬ 
mined to use the opportunity afforded them by their 
presence in the Imperial I’.irliamcnt to dcmon.strate 
their favourite thesis that Home Rule is the only way 
to govern Ireland. As we will not allow the Irish to 
govern themselves, they are fully determined to render 
it impossible for us to govern them. Eighty Irish 
members acting together under resolute leadership 
will not find much difficulty in rendering parliamentary 


has broken down utterly, and what is still more 
serious is that the Irish Presbyterian farmers 
of Ulster are very dissatisfied wdth the result 
of the working of the Land Act, and they are 
irritated beyond degree by the effect of the 
measure passed to facilitate the purchase of 
their holdings by tenants. No landlord dan be 
compelled to sell his land to his tenant, but 
the tenant may make himself such a mui-sance that 
die landowner is glad to get rid of him by allowing 
him to purchase the holding. The tenant thus be¬ 
comes the owner of his land, subject' to a .steadily 
decreasing payment, for seventy years. This 
effects an immediate reduction in his rent, and 
the bad tenant is altogether infinitely better off 
than a good tenant who pays his rent regularly 
and gives his landlord no trouble. The latter must 
go on jiaying his rent in perjietuity, while his next 
door neighbour, who is turbulent and neglects 
ti pay his rent, will finally compel his landlord 
ti sell, getting an immediate reduction in his rent, 
and in seventy years’ time pays no rent at all, 
but becomes complete owner of his land. This is 
to put a premium upon turbulence. Hence the 
demand which arises from all fiarts of Ireland in favour 
of a grant of 20,000,000 in order to set up some 
300,000 tenants in occupation of their land. Thisi 
Mr. Russell thinks, it would be unsafe to do, and the 
whole Liberal Party voted for Mr. Redmond in 
demanding the abandonment of the law asking for 
such a sum for such a purpose under existing 


government impossible. Even if they fail in this circumstances. 


enterprise, they can make them¬ 
selves an almost intolerable 
nuisance. The closure wielded by 
a Speaker who makes himself every 
day more and more the willing 
instrument of the Clovernnient 
majority is no doubt a -"ery potent 
weapon, but the resources of ob¬ 
struction are almost inexhaustible. 


Compulsory 

Purchase 

in 

Ireland. 


Another fact, the 
significance of 
which Englishmen 
have not yet 


realised, is that the compact 


phalanx of Ulster Conservatives has 
been shattered by the actibn of Mr. 


T. W. Ru.ssell and the Irish Presb) - 


terian farmers whom he repre¬ 



sents. The Conservative plan ot . Queen Wahemina’s W. edding. 

killing Home Rule with kindness Tbs Royjd eoupic kneeUns in from of the altar. 
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The most interesting utterance of' the 
London new King was that in reply to an 
^**E"wt^ns?**** address from the members of the 

County Council, in which he com¬ 
plimented the Council upon the good work that it had 
done, and recommended them to deal with the housing 
question, which was very near his heart. This 
emphatic tribute to the excoilence of the work done 
by the London County Council c ame as a shock when 
we think of the way Conservatives are using their whole 
or^msation in order to defeat the Progressives 
who have earned the cncoiiiiiims of the King. 
The contest which has been going on all the 
week for the election to the County Council 
will not be ended till after we have gone to press. 
Lord Rosebery, who emerged from his retirement to 
make one speech on behalf of the Progressives, spoke 
strongly and well u]ion the two great questions, the 
Housing of the Poor and the Prevention of a Water 
Famine in IjOiulon. The Water Companies are un¬ 
popular, and their recent action has done much to 
weaken the Moderates, who are reduced to use the 
Pro-Boer cry as their last effort against the Pro¬ 
gressives. The Housing Question, which the King so 
earnestly commended to the attention of T.ondoners, 
has assumed a new phase. Mr. Charles Booth, with 
whom Mr. Herbert Stead is in active co-operation, 
has succeeded in rallying all parties in a vigorous 
attempt to deal with the Housing Question by facili¬ 
tating the means by which the workers in London can 
reach the outlying suburbs. It is a great scheme, 
and if carried out on a large scale will revolutionise 
London. 

The meeting of the Liberal Caucus 

at Rugby last month served a useful 
Ltberal caueus i 

at Rugby. purpose. It proved, among other 

things, that the rank and file of the 
Liberals in the country are united in opposition to 
the Government jiolicy in South Africa. As the 
Daily Nnvs remarks: - ■“ The ilelegates at Rugby, 
without a dissentient voice, called for an immediate 
declaration of Ministerial plans, protested against the 
demand of unconditional surrender, and denounced 
as wholly inadmissible Mr. Chaniberl.'iin’s plan of 
ruling the Dutch Repul)lif-s from Downing 
Sfteet,” One of the best things about the 
r^olution passed at Rugby was the amendment 
introduced 1 )/ Mr. Perks, of all men in the world. 
His contribution consis|j;d in adding “ forthwith” to the 
clause demanding that Ministers should make known 
the terms upon which they proposed to settle' the 
territories' which they have overrun. Mr. Perks 


♦ 

deserves henceforth to be known as Mr. “ F/)rthwith ” 
Perks, as well as to be congratulated upon his amend¬ 
ment ; and it is to be hoped that he will hencefortii 
abjure the heresies which made him the prey of the 
Liberal Imperialist Council, and thus be restored to 
the fold of Liberalism pure and simple. 

The ever-recurring trouble in Mace- 
Threatened Rising donia has threatened this year to 

„ . come to a head. The facts of the, 

Macedonia. . , . , • 

case 4 re simple. The Macedonians 

have a right, by the/l'reaty of Berlin, to be governed 
by their own autonomous institutions. This clause 
has never been executed, and the Macedonians 
having waited twenty-three years for the convenience 
of the Powers, arc beginning to feel that unless 
they bestir themselves the signatories of the 
Treaty will do nothing to deliver them front 
Turkish rule. Hence the Constant agitation 
in Macedonia, which has its ramifications all over 
the Balkan Peninsula, and the rejiort reached this 
country last month that unless the great Powers 
interfere the long-threatened Macedonian insurrection 
would inevitably break out. The great Powers pro¬ 
tested strongly against this attempt to force their hands, 
and the Sultan, taking alarm, has concentrated a force 
of 50,000 men in the province restored to him by 
Lord Beaconsfield at Berlin. The Macedonian calcula¬ 
tion is that if they can only induce any section of the 
Ijopulation to begin fighting, the Turks will crush the 
insurrection with such atrocity as to provoke an inter¬ 
vention on behalf of outraged humanity. But it is 
very doubtful whether any amount of atrocity will be 
able to induce the great Powers to ab^don their 
attitude of non-interference. 

The great “deal” between Mr. Carne- 
The Great gje and the Iron and Steel Syndicate, 
Trust. which lias Mr. Morgan at Us head, 
has been concluded. Mr. Carnegie 
has parted with his interest in his gigantic works at 
Pittsburg or elsewhere, and all the iron and steel 
industry of the United States passed under the control 
.of a Syndic.ite which has a working capital of 
200,000,000 dols. It is too early to predict what 
consequences will follow in the wake of this great 
transaction. Mr. Carnegie is now free to realise the 
dreams of his life, and use his millions for the 
purpose of benefiting mejnkind. At the same 
time one more gigantic trust has been added to 
those which monopolise the productive forces 
of American industry, and the iron and steel 
interest of the Old World will have to face much 
more severe competition than any with which '■.'fey 
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have hitherto been threatened. Already the shadow 
of Amerfcan torapetition has fallen like a bliglit 
upon our iron manufacturers. Great ironworks are 
already being run at a loss nor is it clear from what 
direction relief is to come. On the contrary, as soon 
as the demand in the United States is less for tin* 
product of the furnace.s and mills of the Syndicate, 
they will unload their surplus production upon the 
, European market. 

, A curious dispute has arisen between 
A Threatened the United States and the Russian 
Tariff War. (iovernnjent, which threatened at 
one tim* to provoke a tariff war. 
Until the beginning of this year Russian sugar has 
been imported into the United States without being 
saddled with the tax upon Ijounty-fed sugar. Mr. 
Gage, the American Secretary of State for tlie 
Treasury, came to * the conclusion, after examinin'; 
the evidence brought before him, that Russian 
sugar was really bounty fe<l, and must hence¬ 
forth be liable to the higher duty. Thereujton 
M. Witte, to the no small astonishment of the 
Americans, announced that in future American iron 
goods imported into Russia would be charged at the 
maximum rate, which involves an in<'rea.se of about 
30 per cent. Now the American imports of Russian 
sugar are small, not amounting to more than ^40,000 
a year, whereas Russia imports from the United 
States every year machinery and other hardware to 
the value of ^^2,000,000. M. Witte’s retort excited 
much disgust on the part of the American iron 
masters and manufactuiTrs, and it is possible that 
owing to their remonstrances, Russian sugar may be 
officially pronounced not bounty-fed aftjr, all. 
I'he incident possessed a significance much greater 
than the interests ihimediately affected, for it would 
seem to show that M. Witt.;, who. as Mr. Norman 
reminds us this month in Sc/^hn s Magazin.-, is the 
greatest economic unit in the world, is in a .somew].tat 
fighting mood, and is quite capable of cutting off Tiis 
nose to spite his face, if by so doing he could teach 
his rivals a lesson. 

It is satisfactory to know that 
# A although Russia has suiipressed 

TOP Fmiana. , . . . * , , 

the distinctive stamps of hmland, 
and is proposing to replace the Finnish by the 


Russian tariff,* a measure which is well within 
her legal right, there arc signs that the proposed 
Russification of the Finnish army will not be pressed. 
M. Witte has taken a strong stami agrfinst the 
Hohrikoft' policy, and a majority of the ('ouncil of 
tlie Empire appears to agree will) him. \\’’hat is 
mucli more imjiortant is the faet that the Tsar is 
much too intelligent and liheral-iniiided a ruler 
t'.) have any .sympathy avith the policy of Count 
J 5 ihrikoff which has done no good in Finland and 
whu h has done an immensity of harm to tlie good 
name of Russia abroad. Considering what we arc 
doing in South Afric.i an<l Ireland, it is the height of 
imimdenie for an Englishman to say anything about 
changes which Russia ])roposes to effect in Finland ; 
but our own hitter experience of the mi.schief which 
has followed similar policies in Ireland and the 
'I’ransvaal Justifies us in rejoicing when there seems 
to be a sign that the star of Holirikoff is 011 the 
wane. 

JVace Day, wliich was set ajiart by 
Peace Day, the I’eace Societies of Fmrope for 
190J. purjiose of simultaneous demon¬ 

strations in favour of peace, ])assed 
off this year without attracting much atteniion, 
except in Paris, where the french Peace Societies 
entertained at dinner the I'remh members of the 
International (!ourt of Arbitration. M. Bourgeois 
made an excellent si^ecch, as did also Baron 
d’lxstournelleij: but what was done on Peace Day ought 
to be done everywhere on May i8th. On the second 
anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference the 
nations should celebrate the constitution of an Inter¬ 
national Court of Arbitration, which will then be 
formed and ready for the use of mankind. If man¬ 
kind ajipreciated the importance of the measures 
which mark tlie progress from barbarism to civilisation, 
they would every year celebrate May 18 as a festival 
tlay. of hum.anity. As it is, it would be well if the 
Lord Mayor would join with other chief magistrates 
in other countries in inviting to a ban(]uet the British 
members of the 'l'ribuii.il of the Haguiy. Lord 
Pauncefotc might he over in London at tlial lime ; 
anil even if he were not. Sir Edward Malet, Professor 
We.stlake and Mr. Justice F’ry would worthily repre¬ 
sent the Supreme Court of International Justice. 
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ch^HROTEH sketch. 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA I. 


I T is impossible to strike the keynote of this sketch 
better than by quoting Dean Stanley’s impressions of 
Princess Alexandra in the year of her marriage. On 
the evening of Easter he wrote : “ The Princess came to 
me in a corner of the drawing-room with her prayer-book, 
and 1 went through the Communion service with her. 
She was most siVnplc and fascin.iting.” When describing 
his Sunday at Sandringham he wrote ; “ I read (he whole 
service, preached, then gave first English sacrament to 
this angel in the palace. 1 saw a great deal of her, and 
can truly say that she is as charming and beautiful a 
creature as every passed through a fairy-tale.” 

As the newly-married bride of the Prince of VV'ales w.is 
in 1863, so ( 2 ueen Alexandra is to-day—Oiicen Alexandra, 
be it noted, and not Oueen Consort. She is the King’s 
wife, she is not his consort ; and :dtliough in her simple 
and contented life sfere had no ambition for lofty station, 
she wisely and firmly vetoed any attcm[)t to lower her from 
the dignity of a wife to the position of consort. It is of 
good augury for the new' reign that Her M;ijcsty was so 
resolute to maintain her rightful position, and to stand 
side by side with King as Queen of England. As 
long as she is there the old version of the National 
Anthem, which has been familiarised to our people by 
the unbroken use and wont of sixty-three years, may still 
be followed without impropriety. “Cod Save the Queen” 
say all of us, including some of those who cither sing 
“Cod Save the King” with wiy faces, or sing it not 
at all. 

The enthusiastic devotion evciteil by the youth, the 
beauty, and the innocent inexperience of “ the sea-king’s 
daughter from over the sea,” has been deepened by the 
unbroken experience of nearly forty years. As Princess 
of Wales the Queen went in and out amongst us, 
fulfilling almost from the first many of the obligations 
which, had the Prince Consort lived, woidd have been 
discharged by Queen Victoria. For .is wife, as mother, 
as daugliter-'in-law she realised, and more than realised, 
the ideal of her subjects. It is true that she has not 
been a woman of great initiative or of dazzling genius. 
No resolute self-assertion has ever left a clear-cut 
impression of a commanding personality upon the minds 
of her people : but what they knew and revered, what 
they loved and respected, w.is the gentle and gracious 
and beautiful woman who made the land of her adoption 
her own to such an extent, that it required an effort 
to remember she was not born and bred on English 
soil. During all the thirty-eight years of her sojourn 
amongst us, she h.is never on a single occasion given rise 
to ill-natured gossip or unkind critici.sm. In the midst 
of the eagles, the hawks, and even the vultures of society, 
she has lived and lives unharmed in their midst, like a 
beautiful tvhite dove, whose plumage w'as neither soiled 
nor marred by the wires of its gilded cage. 

Whoever set himself to write the life of the Queen 
would find it summed up in the daily round, the common 
task, which falls to the lot of happy women in every 
station in life. A dutiful daughter, brought up, if not in 
penury', at least in severe economy practised by the 
frugal court of Cojicnhagen, she passed as if to the 
manor born to be the wife of the heir to the English 
throne. Married when only eighteen to a husband who 
had but attaini-d his majority, she became, at a time when 


other women would have been left alone to revel in the 
delicious fantasies of a bride, the cvnosuie of cvj^ry' eye, 
the centre of universal attention. .She went through the 
ordeal with sweet and smiling serenity, nor did the 
pomps and vanities of a cdurtly world disturb the idyllic 
hajipiness of the prolonged honeymoon. She flung her¬ 
self with almost childlike zest into the duties of .1 young 
housewife and into the amusements of her adopted 
country. 

The luiviliate of the bride w.is speedily succeeded bv 
the joys of the mothei, although the arrival of her first¬ 
born was so precipitate as to lake cveryon-.!, ineliiding its 
f.ither .Old its grandp.iients, bv surprise. The I’lincess had 
been watching the skaters at V’irginia Water on January 8, 
never dreaming lh.it her confinement was so near at 
hand. (Jn the evening when the Duke of (Jlarcnce was 
born, the fainili.ir story goes that so little preparation 
had been made to receive him that the new-comer had 
to be wrapped in swaddling clothes improvised by a 
resourceful Duchess, who, like many another person in 
similar circumstances in humbler life, found a soft flannel 
jietticoal an invaluable substitute for the elaborate layette 
which li.ul been prep.ircd for the expected arrival in 
Marlborough House. “ I was aghast,” said the Princess 
Alice, writing to the Queen next morning, “on recching 
Hertie’s telegram annouiiciiig the birth of their little son.” 
The youngster was none the worse for his premature 
appearance, and in the liine-honoured phrase the doctors 
were able to announce that “ mother and child were both 
doing well.” 

Even the joy of a mother with her first-born child 
could not altogether dispel the gloom which hovered 
over Marlborough House when it bcc.ame evident in 
early sjiring th.it the long-dreaded war was about to 
breakout between Denmark and the (iermin States. 
The Princess was a child in ye.irs, but her sympathies 
were passion.Uely with her own country'. 'I’he I'rinccss 
Royal, now the Empress I'rederick, had married the 
Crown Prince of ITussi.i, ,ind I'lnuli happily hit off the 
feeling in E.nglaiid when he represented John Bull 
silling betw'een the Piincess Alexandra and the Ihincess 
Royal, each of wlioiii was iiiqiloring him to speak, the 
one to her father to prevent the war, and the other to 
spe.ik to her father-in-1.<w with the same object. 

The fateful decision, liowever, did not lie in John Bull’s 
kee(iing, for the st.ir of Prince Bismarck was then 
beginning to rise in the nortbein sky, and it .soon became 
evident that war was inevitable. At this time then' 
W'as an absolute divergence of opinion betwivn (^uccn 
Victoria and Queen Alexandra, (^ueen \ ictoria was 
as resolutely determined to oiqiose any Jinglish 
intervention in favour of Denmark. .She saw with 
the eye of a trained stateswomaii lliit the attack 
on Denmark w.is but one ' ine\ it,iMe step towards 
the realization of (lermaii unity. 

Her daughter-in-law', weeping bv (he side of her baby’s 
cot, could see nothing beyond ilu attack upon hfcr 
fatherland by the overwlielniijig forces of the allied 
German T’owers. According ti^ the pojiular refiort, the 
y'oung wife would have rejoiced if the sager coun.scls of 
her mothcr-in-l.-iw li.id been overruled ; but Queen 
Victoria was on the tlirone and the sentimental .sympathy 
of the young Danish Princess was not allowed for a 
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The Queen and King^ Edward ridings in Windsor Park, 1865. 

[A/tvr tiarraud.) 


moment to divert her from averting the disaster of an Denmark they went to Stockholm, and then Returned to 

Anglo-German war. In the handsome illustrated volume England by Germany and Belgium. The rest of the 

which Grant Richards published in 1898, entitled time was spent at Sandringham. Her second child was 

“H.R.H. The I’rincess of Wales,” a new and cn- born in May of the following year, and Marlborough 

larged edition of which, under the title “ The King,” H»)usc was nearly burnt down when the present Duke of 

is now in the press, two anecdotes are told about York was only a month old. A young woman w’ho 
this troubled lime which may be quoted here. At was married when she was eighteen and was the 
breakfist one morning a foolish equerry read out a mother of two sons before she was one-and- 
tdegram which announced the success of the Austro- twenty, might well be excused from takirtg part 
Ehiissian forces, whereupon Her Royal Highness burst in jjublic aft'airs; but the time soon came when 
into tears, and the Prince, it is said, thorouglily lost his she took her fist step in the turmoil of royal func- 

temper for once, and rated the equerry as soundly as his tions. Her lirst public act was to open the Cambridge 

ancestor Henry VHl. might have done. An amusing School of Art in 1865. It was in the beginning of tlie 

story wept the round of the clubs at that time. It is said following year that she made her first appearance in the 

that a royal visitor at Windsor asked the Princess House of I.ords. The Queen opened Parliament in 

Beatrice what she ^’ould like for a present. The child February, 1866. and was accompanied by the Prince 

stood in doubt and begged the Princess of Wales to of W’ales and two of her daughters. The Princess of 

'■•iMivise her. The result of a whispered conversation Wales was seated on the Woolsack facing the throne, 

bctw'cen the two was that the little Princess declared Great wars come and great wars go, with scant regard 

aloud that she would like to have Bi.smarck’s- head on a for the synijiaihies and donfesticities of those Royal 
charger. * personages across whose life thejr cast a lurid 

As soon as the war was over, the Prince and Princess shadow. The war between Austria and Prussia 
of Whales, accompanied by their firstborn, crossed over was almost a civil war to the Royal Household, 
to Denmark troip their Highland home at Abergeldic. The Austro-Prussian W’ar, however, was soon over, and 
The Princess wa* naturally delighted to be once more the Prince and Princess of Wales had the pleasure 
among her own people, but their stay was bfkf. From in the autumn of visiting Dunrobin Castle, the charming 
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Her Majesty the Queen (1863). 

{Front apainitnghy R. Lauchfrt in the Crimson Drmoing-room, 
Windsor Casiic.) 


seat of the Duke of Sutherland. They returned 
to Sandrifighani to welcome her mother, and spent 
some time in England with her elder sister, 
while her younger, the Princess Dagmar, was being 
married to the Tsarevitch at Moscow. This year 
is notable a.s being the first occasion on which the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were separated during 
their married life. The Prince went to Moscow ; the 
Princess of Wales remained at home with her mother. 
It was the first occasion- by no means the last— 
on which the Royal couple were unable to make a 
journey together. On the last occasion on which they 
visited Russia, they went a tour by swift express across 
Europe on a sad errand. The Tsarevitch, who had been 
married at Moscow in 1866, was dying at Livadia. 

In the following year, 1867, the Princess of Wales, then 
expecting the birth of her third child, now Duchess of 
Fife, fell ill with acute rheumatism, which was accom¬ 
panied by an inflammation of the knee-joint. The baby 
arrived on the 20th of February, but the rheumatic affec¬ 
tion continued for months', and it was not until July that 
the Princess was able to take carriage exercise. One 
result of this illness was that the Princess of Wales 
was unable to walk excepting with a stick, and when 
she walked she limped. Man is an imitative 
animal, a characteristic which he shares ‘with 
woman. No sooner was it known' that the youhg 
and charming wife of the Heir Apparent was unable 


to walk without limping than it became the fashion—a 
fashion which extended even down to the lower strata of 
the factory girls—to imit.-itc what was commonly known 
as the “ Alexandra limp.” As when Richard UI. was on 
the throne crook-backs came into 'fashion, it is not 
surprising that a slight halt in the gait, which could be 
easily simulated, becamb the passing craze of the hour. 

It was not until 1868 that the Princess .was able to 
pay her first visit to Ireland. Mr. (jlad.stone was then 
beginning his famous legislation for the removal of 
the grievances of the Irish, and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were received with much enthusiasm. 
There is something pathetic in noting the flict 
that on her arrival at Kingstown Harbour she was pre¬ 
sented with a white dove, emblematic of the affection 
and goodwill which she was supposed to be bringing to 
the distressful country. It would be interesting to know 
whether this visit paid by our future Queen to Ireland 
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had anythin},' to do with the symp.athy and affection and 
devotion which to the end of his life she paid to 
Mr. fil.idstone. It is said by one who knew her well 
that. sr> fiflr as could be asccrtaincrl, she had never allowed 
the public to divine anythin}' of her political sympathies, 
except on two occasions. The jirst was when she was a 
mere efiild she lon}'ed to intervene to save her country from 
(iertnan attack; the other was the marked preference slie 
alwfiys showed to Mr. Gladstone, who was a courtier to his 
tinffcr-tips where she was concerned. Nothin}' could 
be more charming than the deference he paid to the 
Princess, and the 
pleasure she alw.i) s 
showed in his com¬ 
pany. This w.is the 
second point on 
which the two Queens 
were as widely sepa 
rated as the poles. 

Whether it was be¬ 
cause Mr. Gladstone 
used to talk to h;r 
as if she had been 
a public meeting, 
or for some other 
reason, Q u c c n 
Victoria never got 
on well with Mr. 

Gladstone, and this 
lack of sympathy 
developed in his hater 
years to a much 
stronger feeling of 
ant.agonism, not to 
say of antipathy. 

But if Queen Victoria 
disliked Mr. Glad- 
.stonc. Queen Alex¬ 
andra may count it 
as one of the many 
things that cndeai 
her to her Liberal 
subjects the fact 
that she was 
never carried aw’ ly 
for a mom.'iu by the 
glamour of Lord 
Beaconsfield, .and in 
ill-repute as in goo.l 
showed herself a firm 
and constant admirer 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

After her fourth 
child, Princess Vic¬ 
toria, was born, her 
health still left much 
to be desired, and it 
was decided to see what could be done by a prolonged 
tour in the Elast. The Prince and Princess left England 
in November, visited the Emperor and Empress of tltc 
French at Compiigne, where the Prince and his host were 
nearly run over by a stag, which suddenly bolting across 
their path, canftoned against the Prince’.s horse and 
knocked them both completely over. From France 
they went to Denmark, where the Princess spent her 
birthday on the ist December. From France they 
travelled to Berlin, and thence to Trieste, tvhcrc they 
look ship for' Alexandria. From thence they travelled 
up the Nile, little dreaming how few years would pass 


before the whole of the Nile Valley would be under the 
[irotection of the Plnglish flag. They were entertained 
royally by Ismail Pasha, who with all his faults never 
hesitated to spend the bondholders’ money in providing 
lavish entertainments for his royal guests. They went 
up the Nile on a splendid dahabcah, making excursions 
to the v.arious points of interest in the vicinity of the 
river. One of the excursions which the Princess riiost 
enjoyed was that which she made to the royal tombs 
at Karnak. It is recorded that she rode on that 
occasion a milk-white ass, caparisoned in crimson velvet 

and gold, while the 
I’rince was mounted 
upon a grey mule. 
The young pair must 
ha\e made a pretty 
picture in their pictu¬ 
resque Oriental set¬ 
ting, but whether any 
ai tist or photograj her 
presei ved the scene 
do not know. On 
their return to Cairo, 
where they were 
escorted by M. cle 
Lesseps through the 
.Sue/. Canal, thej 
rejoined ■ the Ari- 
atiu.' and sailed 
for Constantinople. 
In those days 
the .Sultan had not 
yet f.dlen out of 
favour with the Eng¬ 
lish public, although 
the sands in the 
hour-glass were run¬ 
ning rapidly down. 
Before seven years 
were over Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Bulgari.in 
Atrocity pamphlet 
harl sliAtered the 
Anglo-Turkish Alli¬ 
ance anti completed 
what the failure to 
pay the Turkish 
coupon had already 
begun. In those 
days .alro the Sultan 
was accustomed to 
keep the infidels at 
a distance, but he 
relaxed the severity 
of his rule so far 
as to give a 
State dinner to the 
Prince and Princess at the Palirce. At Constanti¬ 
nople for a lime the Princess ceased to be Royal 
Highness, and became plain Mrs. Williams, and with 
her husband, “Mr. VVillianjs,” walked through the 
bazaars of .Stamboul. Still more interesting was the visit 
which the Princess paid to the ladies of the Sultan’s 
harem, that strange, mysterious place so seldom enter^ 
by a Christian foot. After bidding cordial adieux to the 
Commander of the Faithful they sailed for Sebastopol, 
and visited all the battlefields of the Crimea, and then 
returned vid Constantinople to Athens, where they 
were received by King George, and one of those 



King Fdward in ir63. 
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family wunions took place which were of but rare 
occunence, so numerously scattered were the Danish 
princes and princesses. After .a short rest at Corfu they 
returned to England. The six months’ cruise was a 
great success, and the X’rinccss found her health quite 
re-established. 

Unfortunately, as often happens, no sooner was the 
■wife quite well than the husband took ill. The memorable 
illness of the Prince did not, it is true, immediately 
follow the return from abro id, but in the record of the 
royal household there is no event of supreme importance 
between the return of 
the royal pair from 
the East and the 
attack of typhoid 
fever which made 
Sandringham the 
centre of the world’s 
interest for many 
weeks. It was a great 
ordeal, and one which 
formany days seemed 
likely to result in ttie 
tleath of the Heir- 
Apparent. During 
the whole of that long 
agony the gracioas 
form of the Princess 
of Wales nursing at 
the sick-bed—which 
it was feared would 
soon be the deathbed 
■of her husband—- 
photographed itself 
indelibly upon the 
mind of the nation. 

Before the Prince’s 
illness, the Prince 
jind Princess had 
been like other prin¬ 
ces and princesses, 
objects of admira¬ 
tion and of sym¬ 
pathy. ^ftcr that 
illness they were 
taken into the heart 
of the nation as no 
Prince or Princess 
had been since the 
days of Princess 
Charlotte. It is only 
occasional glimpses 
which the outside 
public can gain of 
the interior of a 
sick-room, but every 
such glimpse alw'ays 



The other relates to the groom who was smitten with 
the same illness .is that which laid low his master. 
Every day messages wore sent to the bedside of the 
humble patient. She visited him when she^could spare 
time from her husband’s bedside, and when at Uist the 
j)oor fellow died, she erected a tombstone over his grave 
in the churchyard with the inscription '* One was taken and 
the other left.” Together with her luisbani^ she attended 
the great thanksgiving service at St. I’aul’s cin February 37, 
walking down the cathedral on the left hand of the 
Queen, 'fhe national anxiety concerning the illness of 
^ the Prim e of Wales 

had caused almost 
cveiy one to forget 
that, just before the 
Prince took ill, the 
Princess’s last child 
wai? born, and died, 
living for only 
twenty-four hours. 
The death of this 
little one of one day 
old was the only 
occasion on which 
death hfid entered 
the Sandringham 
household. 

Happy are those 
nations that have 
no history. Happy 
are those families 
whose life runs on 
unbroken by any of 
the great tragedies 
which jnaku their ex¬ 
istence visible to 
mankind. There is 
little in the life of the 
Princess between the 
all but fatal illness of 
her husband in 1871 
until twenty years 
later, when the death 
of the Duke of 
Clarence made the 
sorrowing and be¬ 
reaved mother once 
more a centre of 
national sympathy. 
She was devotedly 
attached to her eldest 
boy, and was almost 
heartbroken when he 
was suddenly cut 
down and she was 
left desolate. Her 
preface to the sermon 
written by Canon Fleming is notable as almost the only 
thing she has ever written that has been printed. 

From that time onward there has been but little^to 
record of the Queen’s life. -Her Majesty has hitherto 
practically not existed so far as English^ politics are 
conceiTicd. Her life has been that oft a wife, a mother, 
a housekeeper, and the head of English society. It is 
impossible, therefore, in writing of her to describe any 
ng series of circumstances m which she directly or 
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Queen Alexandra in the Year of her Marriage. 

{Ftam AH tn^avifig by IFm. li&ll after a ptiatograph by Mayali,) 


revealed the Princess of Wales doing what she ought to 
■have done, saying what she was expected to say, and 
acting in every respect as a tender wife and loving 
mother. Two episodes in the whole of that trj’ing period 
stand out still vividly.* One was her message to the 
clergyman at the church at Sandringham, when she 
wrote: “ Myl husband being, thank God, somewhat 
better, I am coming to church. I must leave, 1 fear, 

before the service is concluded, that I may watch by hiB.B™™.*,-— - • • 1 j 1 

side. Can you not say a few words of prayer in the early ^^^directly affected public life or imperial ^velopnmnt. 
part of the service, that I may join with you in prayer for ? to sav that she has m'ed -a 

my husband ? ” 


ht it would be absurd to say that she has lived a 
suppressed life. She has spent nearly forty years in the 
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reflection o£the fierce light thnt beats upon a throne, and 
she has pr^ably been the occasion for fewer newspaper 
paragraphs than any conspicuous lady in the land. She 
has come to be regarded as a kind of negative abstract 
of all the virtues and all the graces, a stately ami 
beautiful figure in the masque of modern life, a charming 
hostess, a devoted mother, one who attracts the love of 
all who know her, and who has apparently no enemy in 
the world. When that is said, nearly all is said. If 
the veil of privacy behind which her life in this country 
has been spent could be lifted, no doubt there would 
be an endless store of 
anecdotes illustrative o( 
character, sayings full 
of the quiet good sense 
which dominates her, 
and letters any one of 
which would give the 
reader a better glimpse 
into her real nature than 
any amount of writing 
by other people. But 
the Queen, although 
compelled to live 
very much in public, 
has ever cherished the 
privacy of her home 
life. Still there are 
some things of which 
it is possible to speak, 
even in the domestici¬ 
ties of the scmi-rcgal 
domain in which she 
has reigned as Queen 
at Sandringham, to 
which allusion may be 
made without offence, 
more especially as the 
subject has been re¬ 
peatedly dwelt upon by 
writers in English 
periodicals. 

Here, for instance, is 
a pretty incident which 
will bear telling again, 
as it was told in the 
IVotnan at Home ;— 

Crossing the hall of 
Marlborough House late 
one afternoon just before 
Christmas, she saw a 
delicate-looking young 
girl standing there waitirg. 

Noticing her tired ex¬ 
pression and her modest 
demeanour, the Princess 
asked her to sit down and 
inquired her business. She luul brought some little garments 
for children, wluch the Princes.s had ordereil to be made by 
the then new-fashioned sewing machine. The Princess took 
the girl, who was quite ignorant of who her cun<!u:tor was, 
into her own room, examined the garments, and praising the 
neatness of the work, asked who did them. The girl replit<l 
that she had made them. She had an invalid mother to 
support, and she hoped by becoming an expert and good 
worker on the new machines that she might be able to save 
enough from the shop, which lock her away from home all 
dav, to purchase a machine of her own, when .she might be 
able to earn a little more thiui bare bread {ot her mother. 
The Princess rang the liell, and ordered a basket to be brought 
with some wine, oranges, and biscuits in it, asked the girl’s 


address, and gave the basket to her to take home. On 
C:hristina$ morning what w.-is the girl’s astonishment to receive 
a handsome new sewing machine with a paper attached to it 
bearing the words, “ A Christmas gift from Alexandra” 

Life at Sandringham has been so frwfuently described 
and the interior and exterior of Sandringham House have 
been so repeatedly photographed, that the public has long 
ere this been familiarised with the furnishing^ of almost 
every room and the asjiect of almost eveiy nook and corner 
of ilie grounds. Without tjaversing this very well-beaten 
path, it may be useful to recall one of the most interesting 

articles ever written 
about .Sandringham, 
which appeared some 
eight years ago, and 
which probably has 
been forgotten even by 
most of those who 
read it. I refer to the 
charming paper con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Frank 
Jessop to the Idler in 
18^3, concerning the 
pets of the then Prin¬ 
cess of Wales. It is a 
good thing for human 
beings to have pets, 
and few things 
afford a better in¬ 
sight into character 
than the affection 
which human beings 
bestow upon their 
friends in fur and 
feather. The range of 
Queen Alexandra’s pets 
is very wide, wider 
even than the range 
of those of the late 
Sovereign, whose me¬ 
nagerie of four-footed 
pets at Windsor has 
frequently been de¬ 
scribed. In one very 
e.ssential particular 
there is a difference 
between the two 
Queens. Her late 
M ajesty could never 
tolerate the harmless 
necessary tabby. 
W’hen she could bring 
herself to stroke a 
kitten, that was the 
extent of her connec¬ 
tion with the cat tribe. 
Her love for dogs, on the other band, was very 
catholic and intense. Queen Alexandra divides her 
affections equally between both dogs and cats, 
and extends her devotion to horses, cockatoos and 
doves. Mr. Jessop, who .seems to have visited Sandring¬ 
ham with carte blanche to see and descrijie everything 
that he could find on the premises in the shape of cither 
bird or beast, was delighted to sec^ before he entered the 
house, a light wire aviitry, inhabited by about twenty 
pure white doves, who looked lovely against a back¬ 
ground of scarlet geraniums. In another cage on 
the left were some more doves, and some very beaii- 
tifql, shy-looking Australian birds, of small stze^ 
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and deliciously soft colouring. All these, he says, were 
special pets of the I’rincess, who always fed them with 
her own hands. Proceeding further in his researches, 
Mr. Jessop came upon a curious character of a bird in 
the shape of “ Cocky,” the cockatoo who for from fifteen 
to nineteen years had been the privileged occupant of 
the Princess’s dressing-room. He was a somewhat 
disreputable bird, who m warm weather persisted, despite 
all persuasions to the contrary, in denuding himself of 
every feather on his person, with the exception of those 
on his head, neck, and tail. In l8g2 his voice acquired 
«uch extraordinary stridency and his screams became so 
«ar-picrcing, that the Princess reluctantly banished him 
to the outer court of the Tabernacle. 

Of four-footed pets, the Princess has three favourite 
cats, four favourite ponies, and one favourite mare. Her 
cats are said to be remarkably large, handsome, long¬ 
haired Angoras, of brownish black colour, with an 
occasional mixture of dark tan in their splendid ruff and 
tails. The names of these beauties are Hobby, Jock, and 
Ruff, and the Princess brought them up from their earliest 
kittenhood. The cats, however, are by no means so 
conspicuous at Sandringham as the dogs, of which the 
Princess has over threescore. Mr. Jessop says - 

When in residence it is Her Royal Highness’s usual practice 
to visit the kennels every morning, accompanied by her 
daughters and guests. Her dre^ covered with a large white 
apron, she is followed by Brunsdon, carrying two baskets filled 
with small square pieces of bread ; the dogs, to the number of 
'Sixty or seventy, are then let loose in one of llie small grass- 
covered enclosures, and the Princess feerls every dog in its turn. 
Heedless to say, sshe is occasionally almost overwhelmed with 
their caresses. The Princess names all her dogs herself, and 
knows each one by its proper name. 

The Sandringham stables bjtoe accommodation for 
about sixty horses. Jessop »ys 

“ Viva,” a vety handsome ^y-mare, 15.2 in height, is no less 
than twenty-one years although time h^ seemingly 

passed very lightly over her pretty head. This is in all proba¬ 
bility due to the thoughtful care of the Royal mistress, who has 
akiden her for the past sixteen years. “ Viva " has been a great 


traveller, leaving made many continental journeys ; among other 
notable excursions may lx* mentioned that to France on the 
occasion of the werlding of II.K.H. the Uuc d'Aumale. She 
invariably accomp.anies the Princess to Ascot, Goodwooil, and 
the other race meetings. 

Besides Viva, the Queen has four favourite ponies :— 

“Bcna,” “Huffy,” “Beau,” and “Belle.” They are ex¬ 
ceedingly handsome, spirited little fellows, alxjut an average 
of thirteen hands in height, and of a bright bay colour. 
I'hey are also driven .sihgly and in tandems liy Her Royal 
Highness. 

His visit to the ponies naturally led Mr. Jessop to speak 
concerning the relations between the lady of Sandringham 
and the human pets on the estate. He le:ids up to it by 
speaking of the Princess’s pony-cart, which is known as 
the Blues cart, on account of its cushions being made of 
the colour blue with red cordings ;— 

The cart itself has a body of a rich light oak colour, with red 
wheels, and springs picked out in blue. It has been used by the 
Princess for the last twenty-five years, and is usually drawn by 
“ Huffy,” who, with the cart, and, above all, his Royal mistress, 
is a most welcome and constant visitor to all cottages on the 
estate where sickness or sorrow exists. 

This carriage is apparently a great Sandringham 
institution :— 

Picture to yourself (and if you lived near Sandringham you 
might see the original picture whenever the Rojral family is in 
residence) our gracious I’rincess, assisted by her daughters or 
her Royal hpstxind, picking up the dusty little dots of children 
from the roads, placing them in her own carriage until it is 
completely packed, and then duly delivering each at its own 
home, so that they may say they enjoyed a ride with her that 
day. • 

It is not only the little children to whom the Princess 
tenders her kindly ministrations :— 

“ Sir,” says a tenant of thirty years' standing, " I have 
known that royal lady leave a sick labourer’s braside at ten 
o’clock at night, go to hex own home, take delicate things from 
her own dinner table, and bring them back herself to the sick 
man at nearly eleven o’clock at night.” 
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But whether with bipeds or with quadrupeds, the 
Queen was fl \ini\ersal favourite. Mr. jessop saj's :— 

Every horse seems to know an<i love her. It is her kindly 
habit to constantly visit each stall and feetl its ocinipant wUh her 
own hand from a basket of carrots or similar dainties carried by 
an attendant. And a pretty sight it is to seethe long rows of 
horses turning their head- at the ‘•oimU of her voice in anticipa¬ 
tion of their acciisto'.. tit-hit. Much do I hear also of the 
<‘.2ueen’s interest in t". .. model stables during her visits here. 
One circumstance, for instance, st;ems always fresh in the 
attendants’ memories. This is, that when the Prince lay for so 
long atimeatdeath’s 
tloor, a stable lad,> 
stricken by the same 
dread complaint at 
the slahles, w.ts 
visited every tlay by 
Her Majesty, until 
death put an end 
to his sufl'erings. In 
the midst ol her 
own sad trouble she 
forgot not the poor 
and the lowly. Su h 
things dwell long in 
men’s minds. 

Another great 
^)and^ngham in¬ 
stitution which 
Mr. Jessop visited 
was the model 
dairy, a charming 
little rustic build¬ 
ing, almost over¬ 
grown with climb¬ 
ing plants. The 
^^ueen, coming 
from the great 
butter-m aki ng 
country of Den¬ 
mark, always took 
the keenest in¬ 
terest in training 
her daughters in 
tlairying - * 

The Princesses 
arc all expert but¬ 
ter-makers, and 
their Royal mother 
has a thorough 
technical knoiv- 
ledge of all matters 
connccleduvithdairy 
work. She at once 
notices any defect 
in the products of 
the dairy, and sug¬ 
gests efficient remc- 
slies. 

Another writer gives a glimpse of her home life long 
ago when she says ;— 

When Prince Eddy was a baby there was one delight which 
the Princess scemerl unable to deny herself, and that was the 
luxury of giving him his nightly bath. A commixlious flannel 
garment was kept in his nursery ready to put on over his 
mother’s fine dinner dress, so that, slipping away from the 
lirilliant rooms, she might run up to his nurser)-, and without 
damage to her finery give him his nightly wash, and have her 
nightly play with him. 

. According to a 'writer in the Daily Telegraph, 
she excels as a letter-writer. When she was a 
girl and first married, her friends at home used to 


rcm.trk with amusement that her first letters from England 
were nearly tilled with siorie.s of her marvellous dresses. 
She is said to have remarked that her wedding trousseau 
cost as much as two years’ income of her fath'tr. But 
although, girl-like, she revelled in her frocks, the Queen 
has never been what may be reg.irtled as a devotee of 
fashion, nor have her la.stcs ever led her to spend fortunes 
with her dressmakers. A leading Paris dressmaker 
recently remarked that sl^? was the best-dressed royal 
lady in Europe, and Hung away least money on her 

clothes. Essenti¬ 
ally artistic in her 
tastes, she has 
good judgment in 
her dre.ss as well 
as in everything 
else.' The writer 
previously quoted, 
says;— 

(lilted with griftri 
goisl taste, (Jueen 
Alex.imlra during, 
her career as Prin- 
cj'ss of Wales has 
given untold plea¬ 
sure by that wliich 
she her.self takes in 
the study and col¬ 
lection of water¬ 
colour drawings anU 
other works of art. 
An aicomplished 
musician, she could 
intcrjirel and enjoy 
the best composi¬ 
tions of Wagner, 
Chopin, Schubert, 
and the other mas¬ 
ters of melody and 
harmony. 

The u e e n 
never had any 
sympathy with 
the extravagant 
ostentation which 
is the bane of so 
many families in 
these plutocratic 
days. Although 
at the head ol 
Society and tlie 
centre of the 
Court, she has 
lived as simply 
as pos.sibie, and 
has always taught 
her daughters 
the same lessons 
which she learned in the frugal day.s of her youth. 
She is expert with her needle, and taught her daughters 
to cut out and make their ow’n frocks, and is said to 
have excited the admiration of Sandi ingham cottagers 
by the skill with which she has heeled stockings. Her 
extravagance—for even- one has extravagances—is in 
the direction of personafcharity, and in giving away things. 
One who knew her well said, “ IfSou give her 10,000 a 
year to live upon, she will spend .42,000 a year upon her- 
sdf and give the other £^,ooa away.” It is the note of 
heriiidposition. 

Another note of the Queen’s character is that of 
motherhood. She is quite as careful a mother as QueiKtt 
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Victoria, and quite as scrupulous in the care with which 
she brings up her daughters. Although not of English 
birth, she has acquired iq,a double measure the views of 
that excellent person, the British matron, as to things 
that are not proper for the young to read, and so far as 
her influence goes the young person will not be allowed 
to regale herself upon “ poisonous honey stolen from 
France.” 

The Queen is a woman of cominonsense, of good 
average ability, of sound principles, and of cxceptit)nal 
personal grace and beauty. That she will ever be a 
great Queen may be questioned, but no one can dispute 
that she will be a good Queen. She has had her trials, 
some of which are public, and others, perhaps even 
worse to bear, are those in which the public has never 
been taken into her confidence. Her health has been 
nothing like so robust as that of her predecessor, who 
hardly knew what illness was, and although she is nut 
yet sixty, and has experienced no decay of her physical 
powers, she has suffered for some time from a difhculty 
of hearing, which is one of the most annoying 
of the minor giiseries of life. That she will take a part 
in politics is not very much to be expected. There was 
an extraordinary story current in some new'spapers that 
she had personally telegraphed to Lord Kitchener, im 
ploring him to stop the house-burning in South Africa, 
but that is the' oniy action which, dther truly or falsely, 
has ever heen attributed -to her. That the Queen did not 
sympathise with the house-burning may be taken for 


granted, but that she never telegraphed to Lord 
Kitchener may be regarded as not less certain. 

But the question of what kind of Queen her 
Majesty will nuike still remains to be answered. 
Those who have watched her career from her 
childhood iqjw.irds, aii<l who have seen the 
fidelity with which she discharged the duties 
belonging 10 each station in which she fiund 
herself, have the best justification for the con¬ 
fidence which they express, that she will prove 
herself a monarch not unworthy cP the illus¬ 
trious position to which she has been called. 
That she has no ambition for the gew-gaws 
of royalty i^ no doubt true. That shc^ jias 
never concerned Iterself actively in political 
affairs is'equally true : but it does not follow on 
that account that when she is elevated to a 
supreme position she will not apply herself with 
patient, earnest assiduity to the discharge of the 
duties of her new position. It is not an easy 
one. Jl is indeed one of exceptional difficulty 
and delicacy. Queen Victoria for the last thirty 
years of her life confined 'herself almost exclu¬ 
sively to the duties of a sovereign. She was a 
stateswoman, and lived a life of statesmanship. 
To her, for years, court and society were practi¬ 
cally non-existent. 

It is, however, different with Queen Alexandra. 
Upon her falls the onerous burden of restoring 
the Queen of this realm ti> her proper and right¬ 
ful position as the leader of society, as the living 
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centre of a brilliant 
Courti' It goes without 
saying thatMn all great 
ceremonials Hi-r 
Majesty, with her in¬ 
imitable grace and her 
still youthful beauty, 
supplies all that the 
most exacting idealist 
could desire. Queen 
Victoria, with all her 
many and great quali¬ 
ties, was, in her old age, 
of homely appearance, 
and* her features were 
pathetic rather than 
beautiful. But the task 
"which lies before Her 
Majesty is far more 
important than that of 
being the beautiful centre 
of a radiant spectacle. 
It will depend upon her 
to keep up the hif^h 
moral traditions of Vic¬ 
toria’s Court, and at the 
same time to make tin. 
Queen a living persona’ 
force in two great direc¬ 
tions. 

Of thcsl* 1 mention 
the second first. It is 
to be hoped that she 
will make her influence 
felt in society in the dis¬ 
couragement of all that 
is vulgar and ostenta¬ 
tious, and of everything 
which jars upon her 
own refined nature and 



Queen Alexandra in 1862 

{J*rom a photograph tahen on I/rr Majesty* •i eighteenth hirtttday, tn thi 
the King ^Denmark.) 


womanly instincts. The 
best King in the world 
can never appeal to the 
chivalrous sentiment of 
his subjects as even a 
homely ‘00000 can do. 
How mucii greater must 
be the influence of a 
be.iutiful and belove»l 
Queen, whose’ presence 
liernieates the Court, 
and who may be said 
to create its atmos¬ 
phere? lUu, as I pointed 
out last month in the 
character sketch of 
Kdward VI I., there 
is some ' reason to 
doubt whether or not 
Her Msijesty has quite 
sufficient iron in her 
blood to make her 
own sensitive nature 
dominant in the Court. 
At Sandring'ham she 
was ctimpluisant — tiM> 
complaisant, perhaps- - 
and consented to re¬ 
ceive many, people 
whom it would have 
been better if she had 
forbidden to enter her 
presence. But she no 
doubt felt that, as the 
wife of the Prince of 
Wales, it was hardly 
incumbent upon her to 
exercise that authority 
over her houscho'd 
which it is much to be 
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desired she will exercise in the Court when not 

merely the wife of the King, but the Quoen of Sii^rhind. 

This, however, is but the second of the duties to which 
she has succeeded by the death of Victoria. Her first 
and f.irathe mo.st important duty is to be the constant 
counsellor upon whose inspiratiorvand stimulus the King 
will ever surely rely. There is every reason to believe 
as woll as to hope that King Edward VTI. has begun 
his reign, with the sin¬ 
cere as[)iratiun to walk 
in the footsteps of his 
mother, and to prove to 
the realm that it is pos¬ 
sible for a male sove¬ 
reign to be as good and 
as great as our tiuecns 
have been. Neither 
William IV. nor any of 
the four (Georges im¬ 
pressed upon the popular 
mind a high ide.tl of 
..kingshij). None of them 
were comparable to 
Victoria. It would be 
a great personal cata- 
strojihe as well as a 
national disaster if the 
good aspirations with 
which the King has 
entered upon the re¬ 
sponsible duties of his 
high office were to cool 
down or to pass away. 

There are certainly not 
wanting plenty among 
his old coinjianions who 
will leave no stone iin- 
Uirnetl to degrade him 
to his old level, and to 
substitute the ideal of 
(ieorge IV. for the ex¬ 
ample of (jueen Vic¬ 
toria. In the midst of 
the universal sorrow 
occasioned by the de¬ 
mise of the Crown, com¬ 
paratively little was said 
publicly, although much 
was muttereJ privately, 
as to some of the inci¬ 
dents which found their 
pictorial representation 
in the contemporary re¬ 
cord of the Prince’s last 
visit to a country house. 

Nothing more disastrous 
could be imagined than 
for the nation to wake up some day and discover 
that the old cntoHraiic of the I’rinee was again sur¬ 
rounding the King. That Hi Majesty has broken 
with all that with a sincere resolution that it will be a 
final severance, we all believe; but the chains of 
habit are sir.ntg and the force of old associations is 
great, nor »nnist it be forgotten that some of the 
cleverest and most unscrupulous of his former intimates 
will leave nothing uhdonc in order to reassert their 
ascendency. For the moinetit they have been foiled, 
and stand abashed and rebuked before the freshly 
arouscd^sjjirations of the new monarch. 


The King has applied himself vigorously and sedalously 
to the discharge of the duties of sovereignty.He i« even 
more punctilious in the discharge of the duties of monarchy 
than was his mother, as his ministers are already dis¬ 
covering, if not to their cost, at least in the shape of a 
considerable increase in the duty of placing the moifbrch 
au courant of all that is going on. So hnig as he con¬ 
tinues in this mood, the constant pressure of the collar will 

render it difficult to slide 
back into the old easy¬ 
going life of indulgence# 
and amusement. But 
we all know the temp¬ 
tations which surround 
the throne, and the very 
vigour and energy' witq 
which he is devoting 
himself to the discharge 
of his duties brings with 
it a temptation in the 
sli.ipe of the probable 
recurrence of a longing 
ftir recreation. There. 
wiH be plenty of advisers 
t > whisjier that the bow 
must not always be 
bent, and that an even¬ 
ing at “briflge,” in the 
company of his old 
cronies, woii^l do him 
all the good in the 
world, 'Fhe best safe¬ 
guard against any yield¬ 
ing to this temptation 
is for the King to be 
associated as closely 
and constantly as pos¬ 
sible with the Queen, 
lie began excellentlj' 
well by insisting that 
she should sit side b\ 
side at the opening of 
I’.irliament as Queen of 
England. If he only 
conlimK‘s*to live up to 
that realised ideal, he 
will do well, and both 
the Koj.il Family and 
the nation will have 
good reason to rejoice. 
There is nothing in 
these remarks to sug- 
ge.st that the Queen 
should be in any sense 
exclusive, or that she 
should give way even to 
the natural feelings of 
je.ilousy which are perh-ips inherent in every woman. It is 
possible at least that among those whose influence she has 
most resented in the former days may be her most valu¬ 
able and trust worthy helpers in the performance of her new 
duties. It is not a question of jealousy. It is a question 
as to utilising all the best influences which make for good 
and tend to encourage and strengthen the King in the 
performance of his duties. The King alone would fail,. 
were he a widower or bachelor. Not all the pres¬ 
sure of his great responsibility, nor the continuous 
strain of constant daily work, would be able to prevent 
^ relapse; but the King and Queen together can 
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achieve mu(^ more than either can do separately. It is task. Ntajesty is to succeed in being’rentembered 

thirty years since Queen Victoria had the opportunity of among the greit queens of F.iigland, and to go down U> 
showing the world what could be accomplished by history surrounded by the blessings of her people, she 
husl^and and wife working together in harmony, born of must ever keep that ideal before her mind, and emdeavour 
sincere alTection and of passionate devotion to a common in her simple piety but earnest faith to li\e up to it. 
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THE 'Tot>ic op moHTH. 

THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL T0 THE QUEEN. 


T hat there should be some memorial to Queen 
Victoria need not be discussed. It is taken uni¬ 
versally for granted, and one of the first acts of the 
Hew King was to suggrat the appointment of an influen¬ 
tial Committee, composed of representatives of both 
political parties to discuss and decide what form this 
memorial should tfike. The Committee, as at first con¬ 
stituted, consisted of the following members :— 

Lord Salisbury, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Lord Cadog^, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Akers-Douglas, lA>rd 
George Hamilton, Lord Rosebery, Sit II. Campbell-Banneiman, 
Sir Henry Fowler, Lord Kimberley, and the Lord Mayor of 
I<ondon, with Sir Artiiur Bigge as Secretary. 

Up to the present momrat they have held several meet¬ 
ings, and have arrived at one or two negative conclusions. 
Sir Arthur Bigge, who acted as honorary secretary for the 
Committee in the first Wistance, has been relieved of his 
functions in order that he may attend the Duke and 
Duchess of York in their first visit to the antipodes. It 
was also decided to reconstitute the Committee upon a 
broader and more Imperial basis, to include in it repre¬ 
sentatives of others, besides Cabinet and ex-Cabinct 
ministers. A small executive committee will then be 
appointed in order to draw up a scheme which will be 
submitted for approval to the general body. To this 
executive committee, at the King’s suggestion, Lord Esher 
will act as honorary secretary. At the first meeting of 
the Committee, when various.schemcs were discussed infor¬ 
mally, it was discovered that there was a general agreement 
that the memorial should not be of a utilitarian nature. 
The Committee were not unanimous even upon this 
point, but the majority was overwhelming, although the 
dissenting voice, for there was only one, was that of one 
of the most influential members. The objection to 
giving the memorial to the Queen anything in the nature 
of a utilitarian or philanthropic character was largely 
based upon tnc experience of similar memorials which had 
been founded In the past. For a time they do very 
well, but afterwards are apt to fall into disrepute owing to 
the fact that the annual expenditure constitutes a drain 
upon the resources of the charitable which does not always 
tend to make them remember with gratitude the person in 
whose honour the scheme was originally started. The 
subject is therefore ripe for discussion, and if it is not 
discussed intelligently and seriously by those who have 
ideas and ideals there is every probability that a great 
opportunity will be wasted, and worse than wasted. 

I.—WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 

' What should the memorial be ? The commonest form 
of a memorial is that of erecting a statue of the persons 
whose memory it is sought to perpetuate. Statues indeed 
may be regarded as the refuge of despair. When you can 
do nothing else you put up a more or less exact counterpart 
in bronze or marble of the deceased benefactor, or 
sovereign, and set it up on high for posterity to contem¬ 
plate and admire. The Gladstone Memorial Committee, 
the latest of which we have had an^ experience, fell back 
upon this manner of commemorating the great Liberal 
leader, and Gladstone statues are rising or have risen in 
many great centres of population. We may regard it 
thermre as tolerably certain that whatever form of 
memorial is adoptea the erection of a statue of 


the Queen will be eitheV the central, or, at, any 
rate, a leading feature of the scheme. At the Ume 
time it would be very deplorable if a great national 
opportunity were to result ir* nothing more nor less than 
the addition of one more to the numerous statues of the 
Queen which have been erected in all parts of her 
dominions. If our census were to be as wide in range 
as that of the United States of America we might 
almost expect to have a special schedule devoted to 
an enumeration of the statues and busts of the Queen 
which have been erected in Great Britain ^nd Greater 
Britain. Statues of the Queen are already as plentiful as 
blackberries, and while no one would object to the erection 
of another statue as one feature of a really great national 
memorial, there would be a general feeling of dissatis- # 
faction if the combined wit and wisdom of the Committee 
could not hit upon any more worthy method of com¬ 
memorating the reign of the Queen than by the erection 
of even the most colossal of statues. 

THE ALBERT MEMORIAL. 

The chief precedent governing this matter of memorials 
was the national memorial to the Prince Consort which 
was set on foot in 1863 within three months of the 
Prince’s death, and which was not completed till 1875. 
The form taken by the Albert Memorial was largely 
governed by the wishes of the Queen. She wrote to the 
Prince Consort Memorial Fund, “ It would be more in 
accordance with Her Majesty’s feelings, and she believes 
with those of the country in general, that the monument 
should be directly personal in its object. After giving 
the subject her m.aturcst consideration Her Majesty has 
come to the conclusion that nothing would be more 
appropriate, provided that it is on a scale of sufficient 
grandeur, than an obelisk to be erected in Hyde Park on 
the site of the Great Exhibition of 1851, or on some spot 
immediately contiguous to it.” She added'that the Prince 
himself had highly approved of the idea of a memorial of 
this character being raised on the same spot in remem¬ 
brance of the Great Exhibition. The Queen’s suggestion 
was adopted in principle, but not in detail. The Memorial 
Committee erected a monument even more directly per¬ 
sonal in its object than the obelisk which was suggested, 
and coupled with it the erection of the Royal Albert Hall 
of Arts and Sciences, which has nearly for thirty years 
been so conspicuous an object in Western London. 
The Albert Memorial is too familiar to require any 
description. It was much admired in 1875, when the 
chronicler noted on the 24th November, “ the colossal 
statue of the Prince Consort forming the central figure of 
the Albert Memorial was raised to its base on the pedestal 
of the gorgeous structure.” It may be noted as a curious 
coincidence that exactly one week after the erection of the 
statue of the Prince Consort, the colossal bronze statue of 
Oliver Cromwell was unveiled at Manchester. The Albert 
Memorial remains to this date the most ambitious effort 
niade by British sculptors to create a great monument in 
the Victorian Era. The emblematic groups at the base 
of the statue may be regarde<> as their supreme 
achievement during the late reign in the department 
of sj'mbolic representation of the four quarters of the 
world. It cannot be said to-day that either the Memorial 
tHall or the statue is regarded with very much pride 
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either by the public in general or fty the artistic 
world. The Albert Hall is a convenient place for 
concerts and for assemblies where the subject is 
attractive enough to bring together 8,000 people, but 
otherwise it can hardly be said to have become a centre 
cither of science or of art. The Prince Consort still 
sits upon his pedestal under* a canopy like some great 
gilded Buddha of the Western World, the centre of the 
most amoitious of the memorial monuments erected last 
century. The most recen^ and grandiose of similar 
monuments is that which the (lermans have reared to the 
memory of William I. at Berlin. The site of the German 
monument is not so imposing as that occupied by the 
Albert Memorial, and, as might be expected from the 
War-Lord of Modern Germany, the statue is as military 
as was the Queen’s fxineral, 

THK IMPERIAI. INSTITUTK. 

The Jubilee of 1887 was commemorated by the erection 
of the Imperial Institute as a national memorial of the 
Queen’s nrst Jubilee. It professed at least to have a 
!||utilitarian object. The Prince of Wales, who presided, 
advocated the foundation of the Imperial Institute, on the 
ground that it was important to do everything possible to 
advance the knowledge and practical skill of the pro¬ 
ductive classes of the Empire, and he recommended the 
Institute because he believed it would be a place of study 
and resort for producers and consumers from the Colonics 
and India. It was really intended as a monument of 
Imperial pride. Subscriptions were raised from all parts 
of the Empire, the Indian Princes contributing very 
liberally, but although the opening of the Institute was 
made the occasion for a great pageant, the Institute itself 
can hardly be said to have justified the expectations of its 
promoters. It has been something of a white elephant, 
and certainly has done nothing to contribute to the im- 
rovement of the technical skill of producers, either at 
ome or in India, 

HOSPITALS AND NUR.SES. 

In the Jubilee of 1897 an attempt was made to com¬ 
memorate the completion of sixty years of Her Majesty’s 
reign by raising a great sum of money to clear the 
hospitals from - financial embarrassments, and at the 
same time to found an Order of Victorian Nurses. 
Both of these projects met with a certain measure of 
success. They were utilitarian and philanthropic 
beyond doubt, but although the ideas behind both 
schemes were admirable, that of utilising the enthusiasm 
behind the Jubilee for the purpose of ministering to the 
wants of the poorest and most suffering members of the 
Community, there was a general feeling in the Committee 
that the present occasion calls for some more definite, 
personal, permanent memorial than the creation of 
another fund for pouring wine and oil into the wounds 
and bruises pf suffering humanity. 

II.—WHAT IT HAS BEEN PROPOSED TO DO. 

. Among the schemes which have been mentioned, rather 
than discussed, by way of commemorating the close of the 
Queen’s reign, many aim directly at promoting the welfare 
of the pepple. , 

.PARKS. 

One of*the tnpst popular has been Ho establish 
Victorian patRS aAd .open spaces in all, the great centres 
of population.. No dwibt a Victorian park secured in per- 
p^uity for the use of the inhabitants of our over-crowded 
cities wpuld tend to^keep the Queen’s memoiy green as the 
grass.shat renews Hs verdure every spring... Although the 
idea has not met with widespread support^ it is possible 
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that in one way or aiiother it may be dhil^odied in the 
proposed memorial, as, for instance, if a central fund-were 
formed from which grants would be made to any locality, 
which would undertake to lay out and maintain a park 
to be known as the “ Victoria Memorial Park,” or better 
simply “ Victoria Park.” This might stimulate local 
authorities and local philanthropists into the creation of 
these open spaces, which are becoming more and more 
necessary as the lungs of our cities, and also for providing 
means of recreation for young and old. 

UNivERsrrv endowment. 

Another proposal which has something to recommend 
it is that occasion should be taken to establish, or rather 
to endow on an adequate S(;file, the University of London, 
which at present is in a somewhat inchoate condition, 
being a soul without a body, or rather a soul and members 
without any organic body into which the members are all 
effectually joined together. To provide London University 
with an adequate home, and to equip it munificently 
for the work which lies before it in the new century, 
would no doubt appeal to the imagination of the masses, 
and it would undoubtedly be an ai^irablc memorial, and 
a useful gift to posterity. It is to be hoped that in 
whatever scheme is finally adopted, something may be 
done to found Victorian Scholarships tenable by men 
and women, open to competition in all parts of the 
Empire. There are other educational schemes, especi¬ 
ally those connected with the creation rather than the 
completion of our system of secondary education, the 
establishment of training colleges, and of making pro¬ 
vision for technical education ; but it is safe to say that 
none of these are sufficiently distinctive of the Queen to 
have much hope of acceptance. 

THE SERVICKS. , , ■ 

The same objection may' be made to all the .proposals* 
which are destined solely to benefit the services, either 
the Army' or the Navy. No doubt in her later years 
the.Queen identified herself, both at her last Jubilee 
and at the funeral, much more exclusively with the 
Army than was altogether pleasant to a large section 
of her subjects. It would be unfortunate, to say the 
least, if a permanent memorial were to be devoted 
either to the creation of a new ‘Sandhurst or 
to a new Greenwich or Chelsea Hospital, to say 
nothing of a general system of Imperial defence. 
For all these the unfortunate taxpayer will be made to 
pay, and services which can draw to the extent of millions 
every year are not exactly those which it would be well 
to subsidise with the free-will offerings of those who are 
anxious to do honour to the memory of Quben Victoria. 

A HALt, OF HEROES. 

A proposal which at first met with some support is 
the creation of a more or less glorified Frogmore in the 
heart of London. A somewhat similar <- scheme. %as 
mooted by Mr. Pearson, in the Daify Express^ when 
the excitable element in the community was lost in 
admiration over the inconceivably-heroic achievements 
of the British Army in South Africa. Mr. Pearson, 
it may be remembered, proposed, and ^s rewarded 
for his proposition by a .shoal of approving telegrams' 
from all manner of illustrious and motable personages, 
that the ever-memorable exploits, of 'the -British- AFmy 
in its war against the Boers -should - be coramemorated 
by the erection, in the heart .of London, oti. the tiite 
BOW being cleared for .the construmion-‘of <ht5''new 
thoroughfare from the-ftStrUod to-King’s' GKjat,''«f a* 
gigantic national temple or modem Hall of Hieroes,f-in 
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which Mfould be erected mdnuments to the mighty men 
of valour who had vindicated the prestige of the British 
Anny. In this superb edifice were to be inscribed the 
names of all those patriots who had given their lives for 
their country, and for nearly a whole weektlie imagination 
of the man in the street was elevated by this vision of a 
new Temple of Fame dedicated to the glories of our 
victorious armies. When it was discovered that the site 
was not procurable, and further that it was not likely to 
obtain funds available for the purpose, to say nothing of 
the cost rf executing in imiierishable marble heroic 
statues of Baden-Powell, General Buller, General White, 
General Gataerp, not to say Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitbhcner, and others, whom they led to victory, the 
scheme for the Hall of Heroes was suddenly drojipcd, 
and no more has been heard of it since then. 

A MAUSOLEUM f.V CREEN PARK. 

Owi ng to thQ..dkfiJM;fie§§ity of uroyidh^ some meinorial 
to thc^nicmory of the Queen which wIlThbt be philan- 
throplc"'anT win nbl be useful to anybody,"but will partake 
strictly or'the‘character of the precious' Ointment over 
which Judas lamented, inasmuch as it might have been 
sold for many talents and given to the poor, there is a 
possibility that Mr. Pearson’s scheme may once more 
emerge and take shape in the form of a Victorian 
mausoleum, to be erected in the Green Park. Stately 
avenues of trees will be planted le.ading up to its gates, 
and within a blaze of barb.iric splendour, supplied by 
lapis lazuli, by malachite and by porphyry, and by all 
manner of rich mosaic, will dazzle and delight the 
eyes of succeeding generations. Beneath its stately 
dome would be laid to rest the bodies of the great men 
and women who are not good enough for the Abbey or 
^famous enough for St. Paul’s. The disadvantages of 
this scheme are obvious in face of it. The famous watch¬ 
word, “ Victory or 'Westminster Abbey,” appeals even to 
the dullest imagination. The Abbey itself suffers from 
the over-crowding which is the great trouble of great 
cities. In that temple of reconciliation and of peace 
there is hardly room for any more corpses. A public- 
spirited citizen proposed some time ago to build 
a kind of Memorial Wing to the Abbey, which would 
provide a resting-place for the overflow of our great ones ; 
but his munificent offer was not carried into effect, owing, 
it was currently believed, to some difficulty concerning 
the exact nature of the mural decoration. But although 
the Abbey is over-full, the spacious walls of St. Paul’s 
provide ample room for the remains of all the 
Britons who for the next hundred years are likely to 
distinguish themselves sufficiently to be accorded the 
honour of a burial in the metropolitan cathedral. St. 
Paul’s, indeed, is rapidly becoming as a place of sepul¬ 
ture only second m importance and renown to the 
Abbey. The place where Nelson and Wellington are 
buried need not shrink from comparison with the 
Abbey. But while it is fame to be buried in the Abbey, 
and renown to be buried in St. Papins, it would not even 
be reputation to be stowed away in the third-class mau¬ 
soleum which is all that could be erected with the money 
of the tneinorial fund. It might even be necessary to put 
a premium upon first-class corpses in order to. secure 
occupants for tlie ysuilts of the Frogmore Mausoleum of 
the Green Park.. Many ways may.be suggested for 
honouring, the memory of the Queen, but few have less 
elements of popularity or are less calculated to appeal to 
thei popular imnginRtion than this propwal to create a 
third-rate tnortuary for a mob of mediocrities in the heart 
of the Green Park. 


' A TEMPLE TO UIVA VICTORIA, 

Mr. Chamberlain is reported to have a scheme of his 
own, on which he thought it would be wise to expend a 
million sterling. It was not, strange to say, to erect a 
colossal monument at Birmingham. Hc'condesCendcd so 
far to the metropolis as to consent to make the highest 
point in Hyde Park the seat of his projiosed memorial.' 
Mr. Chamberlain has pla}<-d many ]>aits in his ITe, from 
creating a caucus in Birmingham to wrecking an empire 
in South Africa, but even his most devoted colleagues were 
hardly prepared to recogrtisc him in his capacity of a 
church-builder. Mr. Chamberlain’s idea happens to have 
been that of erecting a kind of votive temple for the 
worship of the deceased .Sovereign. It was characteristic 
that this temple bad to be without an altar, otiierwise it 
would closely resemble the temples which the Romans 
r.'iisetl to their deified emperors. A statue of the 
Queen was to be erected in the centre of the temple, 
as a kind of graven im.agc to be worshipped by all her 
lieges. The details of the design arc lacking, but it is 
understood that the central shrine is to be completely 
surpunded by a series of Memorial Chajicls, each df 
which would be dedicated for the use of a colony or a 
dependency. The colonists would be left free to fill their 
chapels with statues, busts, or any other kind of propitia¬ 
tory offerings which seemed good to them. They 
could also coyer the interior with inscriptions to the 
memory of their own worthies who have contributed to 
build up the empire in the reign of Queen Victoria, 
Upon this primal design the decorative genius of Mr. 
Chamberlain had embroidered a gorgeous garment of 
mural splendour. This great Memorial Temple of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and all the dependencies thereof, was 
to blaze with jewels and be resplendent with all manner 
of costly marbles and beautiful statuary. Tlve design, it. 
was admitted, was original, and undoubtedly expensive. 
But Mr. Chamberlain’s first essay in the realm of art met 
with as little favour from his colleagues as his original 
proposal for “ gas and water home rule ’’ met with from 
bis former colleagues. 

III.—WIIAT WILL PROBABLY BE DONE. 

Another scheme was then brought forward, which met 
with general approval, and which will probably form the 
basis of the memorial which will be finally adopted. 
This scheme started from the decision of the Committee 
that the Memori .1 to Queen Victoria had to be of a 
personal and monumental character. Upon this basis 
was reared a proposal both novel and striking, and 
possessing two great qualities. In the first case it was 
elastic, capable of almost indefinite expansion, according 
to the amount of money that was raised for the memorial, 
and in the second place, it would result in the creation of a 
memorial in the heart of London which would be seen and 
known of all men. 

A STATUE BEFORE BUCKINGHAM P.4LACE. 

The first part of the project is to create a great open 
space in front of Buckingham Palace, and to erect in 
the centre of this space a monument to the Queen repre¬ 
senting Her Majesty sitting on a chair under a canopy, 
the summit of the canopy being about twice the height of 
the Guards’ Monument m Waterloo Place. This, although 
the starting-point of the scheme, is by no ratuns its distinc¬ 
tive feature, which consists in the proposal to lay 
^.crilt^ious 4 )ands upon the Mali' by_ removing one of the 
rows of .trees and carrying a carriage road down the 
centre of the Mall from the gates of Buckingham Palace 
to Charing Cross. 
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A VICTORIAN AVENUE. 

The Mall dates from the time of Charles II., and 
'for two hundred years and more it has been one of the 
distinctive features of the capital. At one time no 
carriage road ran down the Mall at all ; but about a 
hundred years ago the Mall was thrown open to 
wheeled vehicles, but it endss so far as the eye is 
concerned, , in an impasse. Nothing will be done 
to alter the distinctive feature of the Mall beyond • 
carrying the carriage way^ down the centre by 
leinoving one row of trees, and then carrying on the 
roadway in a direct line to Cliarles I.’s statue at 
Charing Cross. The end of the Mall would thus 
debouch upon Charing Cross, having the new Atlmiralty 
buildings upon the right and Sjjring Gardens on the left. 
By this means a clear view will be opened up from the base 
of Charles I.’s monument to the new Queen's monument, 
which would be erected in front of Buckingham I’alace, 

A TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 

At the Charing Cross end of the Mall it is proposed to 
erect a great triumphal arch, not so Jiuge as the Arc tie 
I’Etoile, but larger probably than the triumphal arch in 
the Tuilerics Gardens or the famous Brandenburg er 
Thor at Berlin. This arch will be dedicated to 
the Glories of the Victorian Reign. It would in no 
sense be a militar>' or naval trophy. Instc.id of being 
inscribed, like the Arc de Triomphe in P.iris, solely with 
the names of generals and of the battles which they 
fought, it would be inscribed with the names of the great 
men and women whose achievements, discoveries and 
labours have added lustre to the late reign. Thus treated, 
the Mall would be a spacious and beautiful avenue leading 
direct from the gates of Buckingham Palace to Charing 
Cross, which is the centre of London. Down this avenue 
the royal procession would pass on its way to and from 
Parliament House. 

A COLONNAPF. OF MONUMF.NT.S. 

There only remains to be mentioned the last feature Oi 
the Memorial, which is borrowed from the long line of 
statues which the Kaiser has set up in honour of his 
ancestors in the Thiergarten of Berlin. The idea is that 
on either side of the Mall a certain number of sites 
should be set apart for the erection of emblematic groups 
of statuary, each of which should be contributed either 
by a colony, a dependency, or a great city. The whole 
scheme would be laid out on a uniform plan, and while 
the uttermost liberty was given to each colony or other 
contributary as to the monument to be erected, the 
Committee would exercise absolute authority as to the 
acceptance, amendment, or rejection of any of the 
suggestions put forward by the donors of the groups of 
statuar>'. Such is a rough outline of the scheme which 
at first sight is said to have commended itself to 
the judgment of the Committee, which very wisely 
refrained from coming to any definite judgment either 
upon the scheme as a whole or upon the details. It 
was felt that on such a matter it would be neces¬ 
sary to appoint a special Committee consisting of 
architects, painters and virtuosi, whose judgment from 
an icsthetic point of view would be accepted as 
final by the general public. The scheme combines the 
advantages of*a general uniform plan with ample oppor¬ 
tunity for the display of individual genius or of originality 
of design on the part of^hose who wish to take part in 
this memorial to the late Sovereign. It would in its way 
be much Qiore truly symbolidAl of the loosely connected 
congeries of semi-independent States which make up the 


British empire than any single compact chuich, even if, as 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s design, each colony bad a chapel 
of its own. In the Chamberlain project all the chapels 
would be under one roof. In the other project there 
would be no roof, but the canopy of heaven. 

IV.—WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 

The proposal to convert the Mall into a great avenue 
of symbolical monuments, with the Queen’s statue at one 
end and a Triumphal Arch at the other, is certainly the 
best of all the projects which have so far been brought 
before the Committee. But for my own part I should 
much regret if, in addition to this monumental ^d 
personal memorial, something was not done to create a 
great Natlon.al memorial of rfhe Victorian Age which 
would be of permanent historical and educational value. ' 
HOW TO FIND OUT. 

It is not difficult to see what shape such a memorial 
would take, if we ask ourselves what kind of 
memorial we to-day should prize most as a memorial 
of the Elizabethan Age. By asking ourselves that 
question, wc put ourselves at once at the right point of 
view, namely, the point of view of posterity. For we are 
the posterity of the men who reigned in the days of good 
Queen Bess, and those who will come after us will look 
at the Victorian Age very much as we look at that of 
Elizabeth. Now it is guite certain that no memorial 
that consisted merely in the erection of monuments, 
triumphal arches, of emblematic groups or stately figures, 
even if we add thereto the creation of a spacious 
avenue leading from Charing Cross to Buckingham 
Palace, would add much to our knowledge of the 
Victorian Age. What we all would like is to have 
something that would enable us to realise the actual 
conditions and surroundings, the environment, in short, 
of our Elizabethan ancestors. Instead of having to 
reconstruct the Elizabethan age from a multitude of 
hints buried in the midst of numberless books, what 
we desire above all things would be to see a veritable 
microcosm of Elizabeth and England as it actually existed 
in the days of Elizabeth. Is it too much to say that if the 
famous theatre which Shakespeare managed, and in 
which his plays were first put on the stage, could have 
been preserved exactly as it was, with all ns appurten¬ 
ances and adjuncts, on the last day when Shakespeare 
crossed its threshold, it would be to us immeasurably more 
interesting and a far more real and vivid memorial of 
Elizabethan times than the most splendid monument which 
Jacobean sculptors could have reared in memory of 
the great Queen ? 

A HINT FROM POMPEII. 

What is it that has given the modem world far the 
most vivid realising sense of the way in which the 
ancients lived, of whom we read in the literature of 
imperial Rome? Has it not been the resurrection 
of a fragment of the City of Pompeii, preserved for 
eighteen centuries under the impervious covering of 
lava and scoriae vomited forth by Vesuvius? Pompeii 
has enabled the modern world to vivify and visualise 
in a way otherwise impossible the actual conditions 
of the lives of the ancients. Ruined though it was 
the volcanic eruption, it nevertheless remains the most 
authentic memorial of Roman life in the days of the Caesars. 
No doubt erudite scholars, laboriously studying Roman 
literature, could reconstruct in their minds’eye a great deal; 
but even the greatest of scholaip would be the first to admit 
the immeasurable help which he gains in his ■ studies 
from the actual spectacle of the resurrected city. 1 do 
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not propose that, as a memorial of the Queen’s reign, we 
should cr&te an artiUcial volcr no or cover up a sett’on 
of London, beneath a mountain of scorias, in order that 
subsequent generations might know something of life in 
the Victorian Age. Such a heroic, or perhaps barbarous 
method of attaining the desired end is neither necessary 
nor expedient. 

MK. FREDERIC HARRISON’S PROPOSAL. 

Many years ago, Mr. Frederic Harrison, in one of 
his brilliant essays, put forward a scheme for attaining 
what may be called a monumental history of civilisation 
in a very novel _and original fashion. After dwelling upon 
the incalculable advantages to the historical student of the 
discoveries brought to light by unearthing Pompeii, he 
insisted that we owed it to posterity to create an artificial 
Pompeii under conditions which would secure the desired 
end much more effectually and without any human 
sufliering. Fire, earthquake, war, and damp destroy in 
time even the most durable of monuments. He therefore 
proposed that at the close of each century there should 
be excavated in the bowels of a mountain a vast 
museum, in which there should be stored specimens of 
the best of everything that the century has produced, the 
best pictures, the best sculpture, the best books, the best 
machines, everj’thing, in short, typical of the actual life 
and labours of the people of that century. In this vast 
subterranean cavern, which he maintained could be con¬ 
structed so us to be absolutely impervious to damp, and 
which nothing but a far more violent earthquake than 
any which these islands ever suffer, could shatter, it 
would be possible to preserve in .ibsolutc security a com¬ 
plete collection of everything in the national life which 
would enable posterity to realise the century that 
had gone. When everything had been safely stored, 
and elaborate catalogues and descriptions printed, he 
would have this museum solidly and hermetically sealed 
ftp, and the passage-way blocked up in such a fashion 
that it would require months of labour to open it. There, 
in this subterranean treasure-house, would be stored 
samples of the century, types and specimens of the environ¬ 
ment of the life of the nation. No devastating soldier or 
merciless marauder could injure this great bequest left to 
posterity. At the end of the next century the famous 
entrance to This underground museum would be solemnly 
opened, and its treasures exposed to the examination of 
the people, who, after a period sufficiently long for a close 
and critical examination of its contents, would close 
everything up again, and leave it for the experience of the 
second century. If this had but been done at the end 
of each century since the Christian era we should have 
to-day eighteen great repositories which would be simply 
invaluable to all those w'ho wish to study the history of 
our race, and to note the progress of mankind. But 
Mr. Frederic Harrison only built upon the astral plane, 
nor is there any prospect of any materialisation of his 
great idea. 

A MORE PRACTICAL SCHEME. 

Still, it may be helpful to us in considering what might 
be done in constructing a really popular, useful national 
memorial of the Victorian reign. 1 believe that the scheme 
is not only possible but that it is perfectly practical, and it 
could be achieved at a less cost than many of the pro¬ 
posals which have hitherto been discussed. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that the site at present monopolised 
by the exhibitions and things of that sort were utilised for 
the purpose of this national memorial to the Queen. It 
could no doubt be better done if we had a greater area in 
which to erect it, but wide areas are rare in a great 


capital, and for pur present purpose it is sufficient to 
suppose that the site at Earl’s Court had been secured. 

The Victoria era is a great transition era in our history. 
In the environment of daily life there is a much greater 
difference between the England of 1837 and tlftat of the 
present than between the England of M agna Charta and 
the England of the Bill of Rights. My proposed' 
inemorial would bring into clear relief all the immense 
differences which were about in the sixty-three years 
of the Victorian reign. It would be possible to connect 
every part of it with the’ Queen herself, so that the 
memorial might be in a real sense a much more personal 
memorial to Her Majesty than any portrait in bronze 
or marble, although such memorials might well form 
an essential part of the scheme. Portraits of Her 
Majesty, such, for instance, as that which is the frontis¬ 
piece of this article, will, of course, be secured and 
preserved by public bodies in all parts of the country. 
Nor would they be absent from the Earl’s Court 
collection. 

WHAT IT WOULD BE LIKE. 

The memorial wpuld divide itself naturally into two 
parts, one of which reproduced as exactly as possible the 
actual environment and incidents in the life of Her 
Majesty and her subjects living in 1837, while the other, 
which would be much easier to construct, would represent 
the England of to-d.iy. Take, for instance, the question 
of the method of travelling. If it were determined to 
create a living microcosm of the two Englands, the 
England of 1837 and the England of 1901, we should 
start with one of the first journeys taken by the Queen, 
and rciiroduce the conditions under which people travelled 
when she first came to the throne. There would be a 
reproduction of an old post-chaise, and of some famous 
inn, such as those which abounded in the high-roads in 
the old coaching days. This inn should be reproduced 
absolutely as it stood sixty years ago, with ail the appur¬ 
tenances thereof. It should be furnished with the actual 
furniture and upholstery of an old inn, and it should be 
tenanted by actual figures dressed in the costuihe of the 
period. The colour of the paper, the prints on the walls, 
the pictures, should be just as they were, and no trouble 
should be spared to reproduce them exactly as the Queen’s 
subjects used to visit them at the beginning of her reign. 
The beverages, the coins, everything should be shown. 

A HISTORICAL MUSEUM. 

In ine case of one of the most famous of the old 
inns, it will be possible to tenant it with some of the 
most celebrated of the travellers who occupied its 
rooms. These old inns have their traditions; they 
accommodated all sorts and conditions of men, and their 
slate room was often occupied by some well-known 
personage. The Duke of Wellington, for instance, must 
have occasionally have lodged a night in some of these 
wayside inns, and one of the state-rooms might be repre¬ 
sented as occupied by him. It might be possible to 
secure some of the old chairs, one of which might actually 
be the one on which the Duke sat; but in any case they 
could be imitated, and the room itself could be used as a 
kind of reliquary for storing such relics of the Iron Duke 
as are not already preserved in museums or in family 
collections. Another room might be occupied by a 
City merchant, another by a well-to-do farmer, others 
by one of Her Majesty’s judges, while the upper 
stories could be tenanted by commercial travellers, 
preachers, teachers, drovers or postillions. An indis¬ 
pensable part of the scene would be the coach with 
Its four horses. Thus with very little trouble and without 
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much ingenuity we. could construct a veritable monument 
of England in 1837 which would give anyone, either man, 
woman or child, who visited it, a complete idea of the 
conditionsiipf travel in England in 1837. 

* ' A TYPICAL RAILWAY STATION. 

On the other side there could be constructed without 
any SifficUlty at all an exact facsimile of a modern 
railway station, complete in every detail, with a train 
drawn up at the platforms. It need not be made of 
the gigantic dimensions of, St. Pancras or Liverpool 
Stireet, nor must it sprawl unshapely like chaotic Water¬ 
loo, but In the smallest possible compass there could 
be reproduced kll the distinctive features of a modern 
KiilwaJ^ station, with its cloak-room and booking-office, 
hs Waiii^-lroDms and its sign.il' iippafatus, its flags and 
varying fights, its tdegraph-office, lavatories, news-stalls, 
refreshment bars, all complete. Some of the carriages 
should be erbwded just as they arc to-day, with six 
or seven persons standing down the middle. There 
should be foot-warmers, and porters, guards, and so 
forth, and the crowd of the travelling public, from the 
artisan with the corduroy clothes, to the first-class 
passenger in his furs. The locomotive should be loaded 
up with actual co.al, and the lamj>s should be trimmed 
with the oil in use in England to-day, in order to make 
the whole scene a reproduction of the spectacle which 
may be witnessed every day in any of our railway 
stations. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOTKI.. 

Attached to this railway station there should be a first- 
class modern hotel, also like a hotel of to-day, with lifts 
and all the apparatus of luxury which is to be found in 
these great caravanserais which have sprung up at the 
end of the nineteenth century. Here again it would not 
be necessary to reconstruct a hotel as gigantic as the Cecil, 
but it could be done with a much smaller edifice and 
be quite sufficient. This hotel could be made a 
veritable museum of hotels. On its walls there could be 
preserved views of all the most famous hotels in the 
country, with particulars as to their si/.e and the cost of 
their construction. In the counting-house there would 
be shown the actual books in use, with prices 
of commodities, wages paid to servants, and all the 
other particulars necessary to enable posterity to 
sec exactly how we five to-day. The dining-table should 
be set exactly as it is set now, with menu cards, 
silver, sauce-bottles, serviettes, &c. Here, too, the 
various rooms could be used as reliquaries of 
each of the notable men and women who had occupied 
them, which would include most of the notable men and 
women living to-day. F.vcr>'thing should be arranged 
exactly as it is to-day, cooking apparatus, sanitary 
appliances, reading and writing rooms, bath-rooms, as if 
it had been a going concern suddenly petrified by the 
touch of some magician’s wand. The library' should be 
the ordinary library of a well-appointed hotel, and in the 
news-room there should be the papers and periodicals of 
our day. 

A GLORIFIKI) MADAME TUSSAUIl’.S. 

Now here 1 stop to anticipate a possible objection. It 
will be said that I am merely proposing to construct 
a glorified Madame Tussaud’s. 1 do not object to the 
criticism, kfadame Tussaud’s is the popular Valhalla 
of the common people. What Westminster Abbey is to 
the thoughtful and culAred, to those who have been nur¬ 
tured upon the literature and history* of the past, Madame 
Tussaud’f is to the average man. ft would be very interest¬ 
ing, if it were possible, to ascertain the relative number of 


persons who visit Madame Tussaud’s and those who pay 
a pilgrimage to the national shrine which is beared over 
the tomb of the Confessor. The Abbey is Madame 
Tussaud’s in marble, and Madame Tussaud is a popu¬ 
larised or, if you like, a vulgarised Abbey in wax. But it 
is necessary to go to. Paris to realise what can be done in 
the way of making historical scenes vivid and real. No 
one who has ever visited the Musde Grevin can leave it 
without feeling that he has been able to see the past as 
he had never seen it by any amount of imaginative study 
of the works of the historians. But a still more striking 
illustration was afforded at the Paris Exhibition 
last year by the Palace of Costume, with the groups 
of historical figures of all the centuries. This Ivas 
really a masterpiece of historical art, reproducing not 
only with marvellous fidelity but with great beauty many 
of the most famous scenes in the history of France, and 
not of France only. No monarch, not even the greatest 
who ever filled a throne, need resent as unworthy of her 
dignity a memorial which was as beautiful and artistic 
as some of those French tableaux. But there is no 
necessity for constructing all the figures of wax. Wood 
is durable enough to secure a like^pcss which, although 
not comparable to the best results achieved in marble, 
would nevertheless be infinitely more lifelike than the 
majority of effigies in bronze or stone. If the figures 
arc objected to they could be omitted, although from a 
popular point of view they could ill be spared. 1 have 
entered into some detail in the description of the method 
by which I should like to see shown the great revolution 
brought about. 

OTHER EXHIBITS. 

In travelling by land the change is even greater 
than the vast revolution wrought in travelling by 
sea. 1 do not propose that another Oceanic should be 
built, of course, for the space, to say nothing of the cos', 
which it would entail, would make it out of the question. 
But there could be an exact model on a small scale, and 
a transfer section of a great Atlantic liner, showing its 
boilers, its accommodation for the crew and steerage, 
first and second-class passengers. All this would not be 
difficult to reproduce at ICarl’s Court. In like manner 
something similar might be done to show the transfor¬ 
mation of the navy, for it would be difficult to find a 
greater contrast than that between an old man-of-war and 
a first-class battleship of our own day. 

The same principle should be carried out in all the 
minor details of life. Take, for instance, the contrast 
between the Strand in 1837 and the same street to-day, 
showing, as it will be nccessar>' to do, half the street 
blocked by the moles of civilisation who are perpetually 
taking up the pavement in order to look after the gas- 
pipes, drains, or telephone wires below the surface. The 
section of the Strand thus preserr ed need not be of 
great length, but what there is of it should be absolutely 
as it is to-day, with policemen, newsboys, street sellers, 
lumbering omnibuses, hansom cabs, and everything else 
necessary to enable those who live a hundred years hence 
to realise the kind of civilisation which we enjoyed at the 
end of the Victorian reign. 

PHONOGRAPHS AND KINETOSCOPES. 

Another feature which would form an indispensable 
section of this memorial is the record of the actual voices 
with the accent and pronunciation of representative men 
and women. Fur instance, nothing could be more 
simple and easy—let any one passage, say a chapter in 
the Bible or a scene out of Shakespeare, be read aloud 
hi the natural tone of the voice into a phonograph by 
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the King and the Queetf, the'Heir-App»rept, the Lord 
Chancellor,*the PritndJ’ M^i#ter, the.le^d'er o{ tlje/Hho^e 
of Commons, the leader of the Opposition, the most 
eloquent bishop, a leading Nonconformist, by Cardinal 
Vaughan, by the leading actors in tragedy and coniedy, 
t>y:'h' feprisehtathi'e'prbfeSfeor, by a gentftal; a 'cbibnel, a 
lieutenant, a non-<:ommissioncd officer, and a private, 
and men of the corresponding grades in the navy, by a 
Board school teacher, a Board school misitess, a Sunday- 
school teacher, a station-master, a booking-office clerk, a 
tramway conductor, a costerrabnger, and a day labourer. 
The cylinders containing the self-same words spokep by 
ail these differt^t lipS could be preserved in a very small 
TSpate, an'd copies of them could be taken, which would 
be used, while the originals,would remain treasuring up 
for a hundred yeiirs the tone, the accent, the pronunciation 
of the'English' people as they live to-day. 

Another vfery impiortant exhibit would be a careful 
collection of a series of kinetoscopic pictures, specially 
photographed for the purpose of preserving a permanent 
living picture of England to-day. Who is there that 
would not exchange for all the monuments of the 
Elizabethan Age tha^ have come down to us a collection 
of kinematograph pictures of London life as it was when 
Shakespeare still trod on our streets ; and if we feel this 
about the Elizabethans, will not those who come after us 
three hundred years hence feel the same about us ? 

A GREAT TREASURE HOUSE OF THE ERA. 

It would be easy to continue this description to any 
length, but I have said enough to illustrate what I think 
could be done and what I hope will be done. -There 
would be a reproduction of a picture-gallery of 1837, with 
a room filled with pictures of the Academy of J900. Some 
of these could be given, others could be bought. So we 
should haf^e a popular library'of 1837, and a section model 
of a free library as it is to be found to-day. In addition to 
this, there could be a picture-gallery in which could be 
preserved some of the more notable pictures that have been 
painted in the Victorian Era, and a library embodying the 
best works that have been contributed to literature in the 
Queen’s reign. The same principle could be extended 
to alt the leading manufactures, the theatres and churches, 
to factories, hospitals, and, in short, to every, depart¬ 
ment of the* life of men as it existed on this planet 
under the reign of good Queen Victoria. - It could 
be covered with glass, so as to preserve^ it from the 
elements ; it w’ould cost little or nothing for maintenance, 
and it would tend to be a great treasurerhouse of the 
worthies of the Victorian Era. 

LIKE THE HOHENZOI.r.ERN MUSEUM. 

In the centre of the whole there should be the 
closest possible reproduction of the living rooms of 
the Queen at Windsor, at Osborne, and at Balmoral. 
It is impossible to preserve the actual apartments, 
for they will be used by the living. The working 
rooms of the German Emperor William I. are preserved 
with the utmost care at Berlin in Unter den Linden, 
exactly as he-left them. There is the ink-pot which he 
u-sed, the bottle which he used, his pen lies beside the 
ink-pot, everything is preserved as the pilgrim’s shrine of 
a great historic event. Why should we not have the 
exact facsimile of the Queen’s rooms in which she lived 
amongst us during her long and glorious reign ? What 
memorial could be more precious to her subjects ? The 
other day at Windsor they came upon the actual gown 


whic^ Her Majesty w'orO at her pr^glapiation. And if any 
such imemoruil as I am opposing as created, that and other 
relics could be preserved in it. Is it too much to suppose 
that, should such a memorial really be estaMisbed, the 
contents of these rooms might be transferred to this 
national, reliqua’fy in order that generations yCt O'come 
might see exactly how and where the Prince Qiniiart 
lived and worked ? ' ; ' 

, A NATIONAt- REI-IQUARY. * 

Is this scheme impractiiyible ? I do not thinleso. It 
need not conflict with any other scheme. No ope will 
dispute that to the millions of people who live in this and 
in Greater Britain beyond the i>oa, including the United 
States of America, such a national memorial would be 
the most popular sight to be-seen in the whole English- 
speaking world. There is nothing that, can be compared 
with it, neither the British Museum, nor the Abbey, nor 
anything else. Tennyson, Browning, Darwin, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stephenson, Gladstone, would all be included, 
all have their own reliquaries in which would be preserved 
as a sacred bequest all the most characteristic and inter¬ 
esting relics that could be rescued from the tooth of 
time, together with their portraits and complete collec¬ 
tions of their works, and in the case of inventors or 
artists copies of their inventions or their pictures. It would 
be a real Valhalla of the worthies of the Victorian Age. 

WHAT WOUl.n THIS VAI.HAUI.A COST? 

Now as to the cost. The other day Mr. Horniman 
voted a free gift to the London County Council of a net 
value estimated at over 100,000. There are many more 
Mr. Hornimans who are not less public-spirited who might 
come forward if fired by the laudable ambition of com¬ 
memorating in this unique fashion the history' of a 
centuiy. The funds for founding such a memorial, if 
once there were such a nucleus of, say, j{^25o,ooo, 
would flow to it from all parts of the Emifire. Many 
of the most valuable and interesting exhibits would 
be relics which woukl be of the greatest benefit to the 
nation at large, but which arc often very much of a white 
elephant to their individual possessors. Nor is this the 
only source from w’hich the proposal would draw support. 
It would become a source of legitimate pride on the part 
of the makers of things to have a specimen of their handi¬ 
work selected for preservation as part of the Memorial to 
the Queen, is it too much, for instance, to imagine that 
one of our railway companies should build and present to 
the Memorial an engine which would be selected to go down 
to posterity as the model of what could be done by engine 
builders at the close of the Queen’s reign ? And as it is 
with engines, so it will be with almost eveiy other article 
that would be on exhibition. The place would be a great 
historical object-lesson to which teachers would bring 
their scholars, parents their children, while the country 
cousin would come in myriads, and every visitor from 
Greater Britain would feel he had failed in his duly if he 
had not visited this memorial which gratitude and piety 
had reared to the memory of Queen Victoria, 

Such, at least, is the memorial to the Queen which 1 
have ventured to build upon the astral plane. Whether 
it will ever materialise into 'actual existence does net 
depend upon me, but upon those of my readers whoste 
imagination may be fired by the thought of the price¬ 
less advantages conferred by such a memorial, not 
only upon the men of to-day, but upon generations yet 
unborn. • 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Feb. I. Quien Victoria's body i< b.'oiight on ihe 
^l&'T.a from Osborne to Portsmuutli. 

T. The Qusen’* funeral procession pasiws through 
London amidst silent crowds, 

3. At Calcutta, Hindus to the number of loo.oou 

assemble^ in the open air and sing sacred 
h^ns in cominemoration of thi Queen. 
There are memorial services in all countries. 

4. The Queen is laid in her final resiiiig.place, 

the Mausoleum at Frogmore, 

3. The King thanks the nation, the Colonies, 
and India for their syinp ithy and tiibiites of 
aifectian on the death of the Queen. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph delivers his 
Speech from the Throne to both Houses of 
the Reichs nth. 

The Prussian Qiet beipns its debate on the fiist 
reading of the re-introduced Canal Hill. 

The Frmich Government is out-voted on the 
Associations Bill, but not on a vital point. 

The festivities on the occasion of Queen 
Wilbehnina’s marriage begin at the Hague. 

Mr. Balfdtar addresses a letter to his supporters 
in Parli.iment, suiumoiiing them to attend on 
February isih. 

6. The Geiman Emperor, acrompinied by the 
Eing as far as Charing Cio.ss Station, departs 
for tiei many. 

The Supreiiie Court at Leipzig reverses the 
Jjuilgmcnt prohib ting pirkeiitig recently 
issued by (he police of Lubeck. 

At a meeting, ailend.-d by s,ouo people, at 
Frankfiirt-on-Main, ti resoliitioii is adopted 
which appeals to England in the name of 
humanity to stop llie war in Africii. 

Mr. F. J. Horninian, M.P for Falmouth, 
presents to the L.C.C. his museum at Forest 
Hill for public use. 

After three days' debate, the Italian Chamber 
adopts by 318 to 102 an uiiiciidinent to 
Signor Dancu's motion explicitly disapprov¬ 
ing the conduct of the Saracco (Cabinet. 

There is a gi-and procession of Friendly 
Societies, Guilds and Corporations at the 
Hague in honour of Queen Wilhelinina's 
wedding. 

The operation on President Krugei’s right eye 
is successfully pei formed. 

A terrible petrul.-uni fire at Baku, South 
Russia; many persons are burned to death, 
and_ more than fifty iigured; four hundred 
families lose all they possess. 

7. The Queen of Holland marries Duke Henry 

of Mecklenburg-Schwerin at the Hague, the 
wedding service taking place at the Groute 
Kerk. » 

Signo.- Saracco’s Ministry tenders its resigna¬ 
tion to the King of Italy. 

Count do Selir, the Portuguese Minister at the 
Hi^s, resumes his duties. 

8. The Kottinaniaii Cabinet resigns. 

It is definitely announced that the Duke of 
Cornwall shall visit Australia as arranged. 

9. The students in Madrid continue their demon¬ 

strations against the Jesuits; the police 
arrast twenty-six. 

The strike in Paris of the ladies' tailors 
eatends. 

II. The Anti-Jesuit demonstrations in Spain ex¬ 
tend to Valencia, Granada, and other cities 
besides Mad^. 

In the Bulgarian Elections the Stamboluff 
party are successful. 

The Russian Minister of the Interior announces 
that there is a complete failure of crops in 
several large districts. The Government sets 

' aside a la^e sum to meet the distress in 
these districts. 

The Annual Meeting of Ihe German Agrarian 
league takes place at Berlin. 

Liauleiiant RfiMr is sentenced to fiftm years’ 
penal servituu for shooting Captain Adams 
at Metz, on December ayth, 1^. 

sa. Republican banquets are Deld in Spain in 
various leadi^ cities. 

The French Cmamber by 388 voles to ifij 
declare women in business to be eligible for 
election Ito ttade councUs. 


la. Colonel Picquart formally withdraws his appeal 
fur reiiisfatement in the Army. 

13. The Belgian Chamber rejects by a majurity of 

81 votes a proposal to give a special dis- 
pensatiun from the efr..cts of the Gambling 
Bill to the casipos of Ostend, Spa, Namur, 
and Dinant. 

Another plague epidemic rages in Bombay. 

14. The Princess of the Asturias is married at 

M.>drid to Prince Carlos of liourboii. 

After a week’s negotiations Signor Zanardelli 
succeeds in forming an Italian Cabinet. 

15. The natives of Cape Townowing to the plague 

lefiise to woik in the docks. 

17. Russia rebnliatcs on America for raising the 
duty on bounty-fed Russi.in sugar by raising 
the Custom dulies on various American 
giHids, esperltlly on steel. 

The Ship Subsidy Hill is defeated in the Senate 
of the United States. 

The budy of ex-King Milan is l.iid ta rest in 
Ihe Sorvion iiiunastery of Krusciiedul. 



The late ex-King: Milaa 


18. The Hertford Hospital in Paris, founded in 
1871, is formally re-opened and handed over 
to the British Government, 
iq. The battleship A Kcw//is launched nt Jarrow- 
on-Tyne. 

ao. Stormy scenes occur in the Austrian Reichs- 
tath. 

Prince Radolin succeeds Count MQnster as 
(.lerinan Ambassador to France. 

The Foreign Relations Committee _ of the 
American Senate take adverse action with 
regard to Mr. Morgan’s resolutiun on the 
building of the Nicaragua Canal regardless 
of Ihe Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

The Russian Finance Minister refuses the 
loans pressed on him by financieri, 
ti. The Manitoba Legislature opens. 


aa. The Ridfic Liner Cify of Rio do famoiro goes 
on the rucks in a dense fog outside the Golden 
Gate, San Fiunciscu, There is great lots of 
life. 

The report on the Bills dealing with the Assam 
Lalwur question is laid before the Viceroy <£ 
India’s Legislative Council. • 

23. The King leaves for Germany. 

25. The articles of incorporation of Ihe United 

States Steel Corporation are filed with the 
County Clerk of Hudson County, New Jer¬ 
sey. The combined capital is i,ioa,ooo,oa> 
dols. 

The Snare's Committee on the relations 
between Cnba and the United States 
authorises the President to hand the govern¬ 
ment of the island to the Cubans as soon as 
a government is established there unrter a 
Constitution. 

26. General Aze irragu. Premier of Spain, tenders 

the resignation of himself and his Cabinet. 
Four hunilrcd die of the plague at Bombay in 
two days. 

27. The National Liberal Federation annual meet¬ 

ing takes pi ire ,it Rugby ; resolution calling 
.on the Goveriiineiil to piopuse a just settle¬ 
ment in South Afi ica passm unanimously. 

By-Election. 

26, Owing to the de.Tth of .Sir John Marlure (C.) a 
vacancy ocLii. s in iht* loproscntation of the 
Stretford Dnision of Isfiiicashire. An 
election is held, witli the following results 
A. C. Cri|it>s, K.C. tC.) ... 7.088 
A. Thotiiusson ;L.) 5i797 

Conservative majority ... 1.291 

Eleciinn t<joo. 

Sir Jfilin Maclure (C.) . 7.5QI 

H. NtiUaill (L.) 4,038 

Conservative majority ... 3,653 

The War in South Africa. 

Feb. a. A British post at Moddetfontein, south¬ 
west of Krugersdorp, is ’’rushed” by the 
Boers in the dark and capture ; the Boers 
release the men and officers, but retain the 
stores, arms, ammunition, clothing and 
supplies , two British officers killed and two 
wounded. 

3. De Wet’s force is reported south of Dewets- 

S- De Vpet's force is north ^f Taba ’Nchu ; his 
men damage a train of transport wagons at 
Pompey Siding. 

The Delagoa Bay Railway is cut near the 53rd 
kilometre post. 

Smith-Dorrien occu(>ies Lake Chrisste. 

7. Mr. Cartwright, editor of the Sooth African 

Aimif, is arrested on a chaige of libel under 
martial law; he is released on bail of .£1,000. 

8. Despatches relating to the beginning of the 

war are officially published and issuM in the 
London gazette. 

Lord Kitchener reports that the British caj)- 
tured 3,500 horses and cattle from the Boeia 
at Petrusburg, 

9. British column works east; Lord Kitchener 

reports 7,000 Boers under General Louis 
Both.’i, whose 800 waggons pass dtrongh 
Erroelo. Botha attacks Smith-Dorrisn’s 
tramp ; more than twenty killed on both 
sides, and many wounded. 

10. Sir A. Milner inspects the Cape Town City 

Guard. 

11. Mr. Chamberlain replies to the despatch from 

Sir A. Milner on the resolutions adopted by 
the jlfrikander Congress at Worcester, 
la. Geneim French captui-es a convoy and takes 
45 prisoners. 

General De Wet captures a train near 
Jagersfontein. 

The circulation of the “ Rbvikw or RKViBwa,** 
Truth and Reynold^ newspaper is prohibit^ 
in districu under martial law. 

The Kroonstad peace deputation arrives at 
Cape Town. 
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14. The British are engaged with Oe Wet’s forces 
north offhlllipstown. 

16. De Wet’s force crosses ndiway at Baartman’s 
Siding north of De Aar. Crabbe and 
armoured trains a^nge enemy while cross¬ 
ing. Boers cut lines north and south of 
place of crossing. British capture some 
wagons, horses and prisoiters. 

18. De Wet is reported to be moving north, from 
west of Hopetown. A train is derailed 
between Vereeni|mg and Johannesburg. 

>9. A supply train is blown up by the Boers at 
Klip River south of Johannesburg in front of 
Lord Kitchener’s special. 

The Rhodfitan Timet is stepped by martial 
law for criticMng General Carrington, and 
its staff forcibly evicted by the military 
authorities. , 

aa. De Wet is bearing south-west towards Prieska, 
General French at Piet Retief furccs the 
Boers, about 5,000, to retreat. • 

03. De Wet is overtaken by Colonel Plumer at 
Disselfontein on fhe banks of the ()range 
river, his force is broken up and hr loses a 
gun and some ammunition, fifty of Ids men 
are taken pisonert. 

35. De Wet and Steyn still south of the Orange 

river, which is in flood. General Botha with 
3,000 men is reported to have gone in the 
direction of Komati Poort. 

36. De Wet is moving in the direction of Petnis- 

ville. General Fiench, at Middellmrg, 
caiHures one n^poumlrr Krtif)p gun. one 
hlaxim, ammunition, rifles, horses, cuttle, 
sheep, wagons and carts; 300 Bwrs sur¬ 
render. 

The Crisis in China. 

Feb 4. The Chinese Government stiithmiss.* VKiy- 
nicnt in Loiulon from the funds foiming the 
baUmcu of tlie Antrlo-Germnn Kun of 1898, 
and fur the interest on the Coupon due on 
Feb. 1st, for the Northern Railway of 
China. 

The Franco-Rclf^ian railway from Hau K.tu to 
iVkinK is repaired and reopen«rd. 

5. 'J’hc Foreign MinUlerK and the C'hmf'sc PU^ni- 
putentiarioi^ bold a protiactcd iiuctin^ at 
Pckiiiif. 'rhe Kmperur sanctums the de.uh 
penalty, except in the case of 1 ‘rimv 'J’lmn 
and Duke I»an. The Russian, French, and 
American KUntsters agiee. 

IX. The Downsv^r-Einpiess objects ru tlie punish* 
inent hy death of oiBckds. 

ta. The Ministers at a meeting decide to adhere to 
the demand for the punishment of guilty 
Chinese offickds. 

14. Three officials required tn cotnrnii suicide re* 
fuse : tlie Kmperor withdraws his request for 
tiiem to do $0. 

18. The buiidiiiffA and gardens occupied hy Sir 

Robert Hart for twenty>two years aie 
appropriated by the Italian Legation. 

Count von Waldersee announces his intention 
to commence a fresh campaign in i^liina. ^ 

19. The United States Cfovemment protest a^inst 

any further military expeditions by Count 
• von Waldersee in China, or that any 
American trooi» shall join any expedition 
outside Peking. 

so. The Germans report that they arc attacked at 
Paoting-fu; they kill 200 Chinese, they 
themselves lose 1 killed and 7 Wi *<nded. 

at. At the instance of the American Government 
the Powers accept the principle that no 
Chinese territory be acquired by any Power 
without international assent. 

The handing over of the North China Railway 
to the BntUh begins. 

sa. Count von Waldersee postpones his intended 
expedition. 

aa. SirK. Hart lends a strongly worded protest 
to the foreign Ministers at Peking against the 
seizure of his property. 

Mr. Conger, United States Minister, obtams a6. 
leave e? absence; Mr. Rockill succeeds him 
temporarily. ^ ^ , 

ay. Ten tnolisand persons in Peking witness the 
execution of Chi Hsin and Hsu Ching Yu. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
House of Lords. 

Feb. 14. King Edward VII. opens hi* first Parlia¬ 
ment in person in full state at a o’clock; he 
leads the Speech from the Throne. The 
Mi^uis of Waterford moves the Address, 
which is seconded by Earl Maavers. Sffoeches 
by Lord Kimberley and Lord Salisbury. 

19. The Bishop of Winchester introduces three 
Bills on temperance legislation, 
ai. Lord Kitmorey asks what steps the Govern¬ 
ment means to mke’on the report on the 
treatment of the sick and wouncmd in South 
Africa. Lord Raglan and Lord Lansdowne 
reply. 

aa. Discussion on the question of the abolition of 
the Oath |mposcd on the Sovereign declaring 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic faith 
false. Speeches by Lord Braye, laird Salis¬ 
bury and others. 

35. Elementary and Secondary Education—nr Jndg- 

ment on " Regina and Cockerton ” case. 
Speech by the Duke of Devonshire. 

36. Lord Avebury^ moves the appointment of a 

Select Committee on hours of labour in shops. 
Speech by Lord Salisbury. 
a8. Lord Brassey and the report on Royal Corps 
of Constructors for the Navy. 

House of Commons. 

14 After the Comtnons return from the Houve of 
Lords the King’s Speech is re.i <1 hy the 
Speaker. Debate on the Addi ess StKaa lies 
by Sir H. Campbell Bannernian, Mr. B.ilfour, 
Mr. Redmond, and Mr. Bryce. 

18. On a question put by Mr. Dillon, reg.vrding 

Chinn, which Lord Cmnborne refused to 
answer, Mr. Dillon moves the .i(Btintnmenl 
of the Huti.se. Spetches l>y Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Balfour, Sir H, C.impb.II-ilnnncrinan, 
and otber.s. Tlic motion was rejected by 
240 votes against 304. 

Thu debate on tlie Address is resumed by Lord 
Cranbournc on South African nffaii s; 
speeches by .Sir W. Harcouit, Mi. Llovd 
('eorge, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mi. 
Chamberlain. 

19. Debate on the Address resumed : speeches by 

Mr. Asquith, Mr. Brodrick and ulliers. Mr. 
Wliittaker moves an amendment to the 
Address on the subject of tempei'.-mce. 

30 . The debate on Mr. Whitfokcr’s .iinendiuent to 

the Address is resumed ; spceclies by Mr. 
Ritcliie, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and 
others. On a division the amendment is 
negatived by 373 votes to 146. 

31 . The debate on the Address is resumed by Mr. 

Redmond moving an amendment on tlie 
administration of the Irish Land Acts; 
speeches by Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. B.d- 
four. Colonel Saunderson 7,the amendment is 
negatived by 235 votes against 140. 

33. Mr. Brodrick slates that the estimated number 
of Boers in the field is from nineteen to 
twenty thousand. The debate on the 
Address is resumed by an amendment 
proposed by Mr. O’Brien censuring the 
Irish Executive's dealings with the United 
Irish league. Speeches ^ the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Ilealy. The aiiietid- 
meot is negatived by 303 votes to 109. 

35. Debate on Address resumed: works under 
construction at Gibraltar. Sir W. Harcourt 
asks for the promised full inqwry into the 
incidents of the War. Burning of Boer 
towns and farms. Speeches by Mr. Brod¬ 
rick, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman ; Indian 
and British finances, speeches by Mr. Caine, 
Lord G. Hamilton, and Sir M. Fowler, 

Mr. Balfour moves that the Government 
business have precedence. Sir H. C.imp- 
beU-Bannerman censures the Government 
for an inroad on private members’ privileges 
ao early in the Sosion. 
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a6, Mr. Dillon conrinuea his amendment on the 
Address. Speeches by Mr. Dillon, Mr, Brod¬ 
rick. Mr. Kcir Hardie and Mr. Scott. Mr. 
Balfour moves the closure ; the amendment is 
lost hy 343 votes ag.-|inst qr. 

ay. Supply resolutions; amendment _by 

Mr. Balfour and negatived on ^{vision by 
tn votes against 141, Second reading 
Mines (Eight Hours); speeches, Mr. Yoxall, 
Ms. Fenwick, Mr. Keir Hardie and others, 
carried by ara votes against tga, , 
a8. Civil Service Supply considered tn Committee. 


SPEECHES. 

Feb. 8. Sir John Gorst, at Manchester, on Educa¬ 
tion. 

g. Herr Richter, in Berlin, on Governmental and 
national injustice to the Jews. 

II. Ba^n von Wugenheim at Berlin, on the world¬ 
wide Struggle between Mammon and Agri. 
cultural Labour. 

la. Mr. B.vrton, at_ Adelaide, on the tariff and 
protection of industries in the Federated 
Commonwealth. 

ao. Sir K. Grey, in London, on South Afrim and 
China. 

33. M. Deroulide, at St. Sebastkui, on the con¬ 
dition of the Nationalist party at the time of 
M. Faurc’s death. 

aS. Mr. L. Courtney, in London, on the future of 
the Boer Republics. 

Lord Rosebery, in lamdon, on the pi'ogressise 
work of the London County Council. 

OBITUARY. 

Feb. 2. Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson, (17. 

Mr, Tbotn.is Fenti, Ro. 

4. Dr. Hopkins Jate organist ’I'empic Church). 

63. 

M. Fraiicuis Pcirens, 78. 

5. Mr. Edward Hawkins (late Manager H'tttem 

M0*ytine Ntwi). 

Mr. B. B. Ostler (C.inadn). 

6 . Very Rev. Dr. James Clirystal, D.D., 94. 
Senhor Ribeiro. 80. 

9, Right Rev. Cramcr-Roberts, D.D., assistant 
BUhop of Manchesb-r and Aichdeacou and 
Vfoar of Blacklitirii, fio, 

M. Severiano de Hdredia (Paris), 65. 

11. Kx-King Milan of Servia, 47. 

12. Ixird Inverclyde (head of the CunarJ Com¬ 

pany), 71. 

Ramon de Campo mor (Spanish poet), 83. 

Mr. W. H. Griinley (late of Calcutta), 60. 

M. Louis Mdnard (Paris), 78. 

14. l-ady Inverclyde. 

Sir Edward w. Staffer i (three times Premier 
of New ZeaLind), 80. 

Dr. Fitzedward Hall, D.C.L. 

17. Mr. George Graham (late of New Zealand), 88. 
Mr. Benjamin D. Silliman (Brooklyn, New- 

York), 05. 

Sir Francis Cook, 83. 

18. Mr. J. M. Cohen, 50. 

Adimral Sir George Willis, 77. 

Rev. Canon Beaumont, 69. 

30 . Dr. James Nicol (Llandudno), 85, 

31 . Mr. 1 . Duffett Francis, 86. 

Professor G. C. Winter Warr, 55. 

Professor Fitzgerald iI>ubliii',_5o. 

33. Mr. Cripps Marheson (late Chinese Service], 4^ 

33. Dr. Dudgeon (Peking), 63. 

34. Mr. G. W. Johnston (landscape painter, Scot¬ 

land). ... , 

Mr. F. P. Pullar (Bathymetrical investigator). 
a6. 

36. Mr. F. S. Ellis. 

ay. Mr. James Huddard, 53. 

Rev. Dr. Povah, D.D.. 77- 
38. Mr. W. M. Kvarts ,New Yt»k), 8a. 




llEADlHG flt^TICUES Ifl THE I^EVlEttJS. 


•’TO THE PERSON SITTING IN DARKNESS,” , 

« . By Ma-RK .Twain, 

Mark .Twain has contributed much to the gaiety of 
nations. He has also time and again touched with 
unerring Anger the weak points in our civilisation, but he 
has never combined in a single article so much mordant 
humour and such merciless truth as arc to bo found in 
the inimitable essay which he contributed to the North 
American Review for February, This article is a ro<wter, 
piece in its way, and as a contribution to current political 
controversy there is nothing like it jninted in the English 
language. It is a thousand pities that so admirable a 
contribution‘to the great controversy of the day should 
not be reprinted and cir¬ 
culated by the million 
throughout both the United 
States and the United 
Kingdom. 

The essay is inscribed 
“To the Person Sitting in 
Darkness.” This Person 
is one of the People who, 
according to the familiar 
text so often used at mis¬ 
sionary meetings, are said 
when sitting in darkness 
to have seen a groat light 
from the diffusion of the 
Gospel — from which the 
phrase has come to be 
regarded as synonymous 
with the heathen. Now, 

Mark Twain is the last 
man in the world to write 
a word reflecting upon the 
self-sacrificing labours of 
missionaries who are mis¬ 
sionaries indeed, to whose 
labours and martyrdom the 
world owes many of the 
best things which it pos¬ 
sesses. But of that modern 
type of missiouar)’ who in 
the name of the Prince of 
Peace acts often as the 
precursor of war and con- 
<juest, and who insists upon 
the defence of the Gospel 
by gunboats and Maxims, 
excites in Mark Twain 
somewhat of the same 
stern and scathing indignation which it w'ould have 
excited in the Founder of our faith. 

THE GOLDEN RULE IN CHINA. 

The particular cause which moved him to this indignant 
protest was a letter from China which appeared in the 
New York Sun on Christmas Eve. This letter describes 
how the Ref. Mr. Ament, of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, had retunied from a trip into the 
interior of China, whicR he had made for the purpose of 
collecting indemnities for damages done by Boxers. 
Ever>’whej;e he went he compelled the Chinese to pay. 
300 of his native Christians had been killed, but he had 


collected 300 taels for each of , these murders, had 
cornpellted full payment for all the property belonmhg to 
Christians that had been destroyed, and had also 
assessed fines amounting to thirteen times the amount of 
the indemnity. The money, says the Rev. Mr, Ament, 
will be used for the propagation of the Gospel. This 
compensation the American missionary regards as 
i. moderate when comiiared with the amounts secured by 
the Catholics, who demand, in addition to money, head 
for head. They collect 500 taels for each native 
convert killed, and in addition when 680 of their converts 
were'massacred in the Wenchiu country, they demanded 
680 heads. In a further conversation Mr. Ament denied 
emphatically that the missionaries generally looted, 

but he criticised the 
Americans, whose soft 
hand, he maintained, was 
not so good as the mailed 
fist df the Germans. 

PAWNEE OR CHRISTIAN .=• 

It is good, says Mark 
Twain, that this glad 
tidings arrives on Christ¬ 
mas Eve, just in time to 
enable us to celebrate the 
day with proper gaiety 
and enthusiasm. The Rev. 
Ament is the right man in 
the right place. He repre¬ 
sents the American spirit, 
and the oldest Americans, 
says Mark Twain, are the 
Pawnees, whose idea is 
that it is only fair and right 
that the innocent should be 
made to suffer for the guilty, 
and that it is better that 
ninety and nine innocent 
should suffei^than that one 
guilty person should escape 
..." Mr. Ament’s finan¬ 
cial feat of squeezing a 
thirteen-fold indemnity out 
of the pauper peasants to 
square other people’s offen¬ 
ces, thus condemning them 
and their women and in¬ 
nocent little children to 
inevitable starvation and 
lingering death, in order 
that the blood-money so 
acquiied might be used for the propagation of the 
Gospel,” seems to him so hideous and colossal and con¬ 
crete a blasphemy, “ that its mate is not findable in the 
history of this or'of any other age.” 

SHALL WE GIVE THE POOR THINGS A REST? 

After having thus delivered himself concerning Mr. 
Ament, Mark Twain proceeds to discuss the question of 
the* spread of civilisation modern fashion from the point 
of view of the Person Sitting in Darkness. He asks: 
“ Shall we go on conferring our civilisation upon the 
peoples that sit in darkness, or shall we give these poor 
things a rest ?..... 



Sim^licissimus.'l (Munich. 

At the Gate of Heaven. 


Pfteu : “ Please lease tin he.vds in the cloak I'ouiii, licathen are not 
idiniiied heie.” 
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Would it not be indent to get our Civilisation-tools together, 
and see how (much'stock’is left on hand in the'way of Glass 
Beads and Theoki^, and MaJdm Guns and Hymn books, and 
Trade-Gin and Torches of Progress and Enlightenment (patent 
adjustable ones, good to fire villages with, upon occasion), and 
balance the books, and arrive at the profit and loss, so that we 
may intelligently decide whether to continue' the business or 
sell out the propefty and ^rt a new Civilisation scheme on the 
proceeds f 

• Extending the' Blessings of Civilisation to our Brother who 
Sits in Darkness has been a good trade, and has paid' well on 
the w'hole, and there is money fat it yet if carefully worked—but 
not enough, in my judgment,, to make any considerable risk 
advisable. The People that .Sit in Darkness are getting to be 
too scarce—too Kiarcc and too shy. And such darknieas as is 
now left is really of but an indifT.-rent quality, and not dark 
enough for the game. The mdst of those People that Sit in 
Darkness have Ix-ert furnished with more light than was good 
for them or profitable for us. We have been injudicious. 

The Blessings-of-Civilisation Tiusl, wisely and cautiously 
administered, is a Daisy. There is more money in it, more 
territory, more sovereignty, and other kinds of emolument, tlian 
there is in any other game that is played. 

THE OUTSIDE COVER AND THE REAL THING. 

But Christendom ha* been playing it badly. She has 
been too greedy, and wanted to grab all the stakes. The 
result is that the People who Sit in Darkness have become 
suspicious of the blessings of civilisation ; more, they 
have begun to examine them. This is not well. “ The 
blessings of civilisation arc all right, and an excellent com¬ 
mercial property. There could not be a better in a dim 
li^ht. In the right kind of light and at a proper distance 
with the goods a little out of focus,” they furnish to the 
Gentlemen who Sit in Darkness an exhibit labelled 
“ Love, Justice, (ienerosity, Liberty, Equality and M ercy.” 
“ There,” says Mark Twain, “ is it good ? Sir, it is pie. 
It will bring into camp any idiot that sits in darkness 
anywhere. But unfortunately it is on the outside only, 
while inside the veil is the acunl thing that the customer 
silting in darkness buys with hi < blood and tears and land 
and liberty.” The business is being ruined because all 
the nations have been exporting the actual thing with the 
outside cover left off. Of which he proceeds to give some 
examples, beginning with, as liis most notable illustration, 
the conduct of Mr. Chamberlain in making the South 
African war. • 

THE ELEPHANT AND THE FIELD MICE. 

Mark Twain says :— 

Mr. Clianiberlain manufactures a war out of materials so 
inadequate and fanciful that they make the boxes grieve and the 
gallery laugh, and he tries hard to persuule himself that it isn’t 
purely a private raid for cash, but has a sort of dim, vague 
respectability about it somewhere, if he could only find the spot ; 
and that, by-and-hy, he can scour the flag clean again after he 
has finisherl dragging it through the mud, and make it shine and 
flash in the vault of heaven once more as it had shone and 
flashed there a thousand years in the world’s respect until he laid 
his unfaithful hand upon it. It is bad play—bad. For it 
exposes the Actual Thing to Them that Sit in Darkness, and 
they say : “What! Christian against Christian? And only for 
money ? Is this a case of magnanimity, forlxsarance, love, 
gentleness, mercy, protection of the weak—this strange and 
Over-showy onslaught of an elephant upon a nest of field-mice, 
on the pretext that the mice had squeaked an insolence at him— 
conduct which ‘ no self-respecting government could allow to 
pass unavenged ? ’ as Mr. Chamberlain said. Was that a gooti 
pretext in a small case, when it had not been a good pretext in 
a large one?—for only recently Russia had affronted the elephant 
three times and survived alive and unsmitten. Is this Civilisation 
and Progress ? Is it something lietter than we already possess ? 
These barryings and bnmings and desert-makings in the Trans- 
vaal^is this an improvement on our darkness ? Is it, perhaps. 


possible that there arc two kinds of Civilisation—one for home 
consumption and ona fur the heathen market ?’’ 

AN OVERCHARGE FOR M 1 S.SIONARIES. 

Then, having disposed of Mr. Chamberlain, he toms to 
the Kaiser’s Chinese polity. He maintains that th^ Kaiser 
went to play the game without first mastering it. He 
lost a couple of missionaries in a riot in Shantung, and in 
his account he made an overcharge for them,” and tlds the 
I^rson Sitting in Darkness knows. He knmifs that a 
missionary is like any other man—worth merely what 
you can supply his place for and no more. But 
100,000 dollars apiece in money, twelve miles of territory 
worth 3o,ooo,ooj dollars, and containing millions of 
inhabitants, besides having to build a monument in the 
Christian Church^is no proper figure for a missionary when 
one can get shop-worn (tings for less. The result was the 
Chinese revolt—the indignant uprising of “ China’s 
traduced patriots, the Boxers.” Supposing the Americans 
had killed two German missionaries, would Germany 
have made such a charge ? And later, would Germany 
say to her soldiers : “ March through America and slay, 
giving no quarter ; make the German f.ice there, as has 
been our Ilun face here, a terror for a thousand years ; 
march through the Great Republic and slay,.slay, slay, 
carving a road for our offended religion through, its heart 
and bowels ” ? 

Russia also goes and plays the game injudiciously, and 
with “ its banner of the Prince of Peace in one hand, 
and its loot-basket and its butcher-knife in the other,” 
seizes Manchuria, raids its villages, and chokes its river 
with the swollen corpses of countless massacred 
peasants. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN GAME IN THE PHILIPPINE.^. 

Then Mark returns to his own country, and spreafis 
himself for several pages, contrasting the American 
jxiliey in Cuba with its policy in the Philippines. The 
Cuban policy, he says, was American ; the Philippine 
was the policy of Mr. Chamberlain. In the Philippines 
“ we played the Chamberlain game, and lost the chance 
to add another Cuba and another honourable deed to 
our good record.” The more this is examined, the more 
clearly do we see that it is going to be bad for the 
business. “ The Pcioson Sitting in Darkness ” is almost 
sure to say : “ There is something curious about this— 
curious and unaccountable. There must be two 
Americas ; one that sets the captive free, and one that 
takes a once-captive’s new freedom away from him, and 
picks a quarrel wdth him with nothing to found it on; 
then kills him to get his land.” 

EXPLAINING THINGS A LA CHAMBERLAIN. 

For the sake of the business, therefore, we must per¬ 
suade him to look at the Philippine matter in another 
and healthier way :— 

We must arrange his opinions for him. I believe it can be 
done; for Mr. Chamberlain has arrang«l Eiiglaiid’s opinion of 
the South African matter, and done it most cleverly ami success¬ 
fully. lie presented the facts—some of the facts - and showed 
those confiding people what the facts meaiil. He di<l it 
statistically, wliich is a good way. He used the formula : 
“Twice 2 are 14, and 2 from 9 leaves jf.” Figures are 
effective ; figures will convince the elect. 

Now, my plan is a still Ixilder one than Mr. Chamberlain’s, 
though apparently a copy of it. Let m be fraiJcer than Mr. 
Chamberlain ; let us audacioudy present the whole of the facts, 
shirking none, then explain them according to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
formula. This daring trutlifulnisis will astonish and dazzle the 
Person Sitting in Darkness, and he will lake the Explanation 
down before nis mental vision has hud time to get back into 
focus. 
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IMITATING KITCHENER. 

As the Americans have imitated Mr. Chamberlain in 
their I’hilippine policy, so th^ are imitating Kitchener in 
showing no mercy. Mark Twain quotes from General 
M acArthur’s report a statement that “ during the last ten 
months our losses have been 268 killed and 750 wounded ; 
Filipino loss 3,227 killed apd 694 wounded.” He also 
quo^s a letter from an American soldier which bears a 
strong family resemblance to that of many soldiers’ 
letters from South Africa. It describes the finish of a 
battle, and says : “ We ne\^ir left one alive. If one was 
wounded, we would run our bayonets through him.” 

Says Mark :—“ We must stand ready to grab the 
Person Sitting in Darkness, for he will swoon away at 
this confession, saying, ‘ Good God, those “ niggers ” 
spare their wounded, and the Americans massacre 
theirs 1 ’ ” 

“ WE "ARE so GOOD WE CANNOT DO WRONG.” 

But we must bring the poor heathen to his consciousness 
again, and then explain the facts to him, saying : “There 
have been lies, yes, but they were told in a good cause. 
We have been treacherous, but that was only in order 
that real good might come out of apparent evil. . . . We 
have debauched America’s honour, and blackened her 
face before the world ; but each detail was for the best. 
We know this. The Head of every State and Sove¬ 
reignty in Christendom and ninety per cent, of every 
legislative body in Christendom . . . are members not 
only of the Church, but also of the Hlessings-of-Civilisa- 
tion Trust. This world-girdling accumulation of trained 
morals, high principles and justice, cannot do an unright 
thing, an unfair thing, an ungenerous thing, an unclean 
thing. It knows what it is about. Give yourself no 
Uneasiness ; it is all right.” 

ON KHAKI AND THE SKULL AND CROSS-BONES. 

This will give the Person a splendid new start. But 
although everything is going well just now, the Americans 
privately arc a little troubled about our uniform and our 
nag. “ We must not have the flag out there, and the 
uniform.” Says Mark Twain ;— 

They are not needed there; we can manage in some other 
way. England manages, as regards the uniform, and so can we. 
We have lo send soldiers—we can’t get out of that—but we can 
disguise them. It is the way England does in South Africa. 
Even Mr. Chamberlain himself takes pride in England’s 
honorable uniform, and makes the army down there wear an 
ugly and odious and appropriate disgiiise, of yellow stuff sui-h as 
quarantine flags are made of, and which are hoisted to warn the 
healthy away from unclean disease and repulsive death. This 
cloth is call^ khaki. We could adopt it. It is light, comfort¬ 
able, grotesque, and deceives the enemy, for he cannot conceive 
of a soldier being concealed in it. 

And as for a flag for the Philippine Province, it is easily 
managed. We can have a special one—our .States do it: we can 
have just our usual flag, with the white stripes painted black and 
the stars replaced by the skull and cross-bones. 

He concludes his scathing satire with the following 
sentence:— 

By help of these suggested amendments. Progress and 
Civilisation in that country can have a boom, and it will take in 
the Persons who are Sitting in Darkness, and we can resume 
Business at the old stand. 


The first number (March)'of Easf London Antiquities, 
under the editorship iff Mr. Waiter A. Locks, has been 
published : and the third number (February) of the 
Eastern Cotmties Maganine, a quarterly', edited_by the 
Hon. Mai^ Henniker, nas bmn reedved. 


ON STOP-THE-WAR PEOPLE. 

By Ex-President HarrisoV 

Mr. Benjamin Harrison has shown an unexpected 
liter^ talent. His article in the North American 
Review ivs February on “Musings Without Method” is 
not only thoughtful, but is very cleverly written. Mr. 
Harrison is evidently uneasy about the proposed associa¬ 
tion of England and the United States m schemes for 
regeneration. He says :— 

THE PLEA OF THE UP-STREAM WOLF. 

The “ up-stream ” wolf, as Mr. Hoar calls him, in the old 
fable, has suffered great obloquy because he felt compelled to 
put Ins intervention upon the untenable ground that he was 
injured by the soiling of the»waters. He lived, unfortunately, 
in a day when men and beasts felt compelled to show that what 
they meddled in was proper concern of theirs. It was a narrow 
view. He should have said : “ True, the muddy water does 
not come to my lips, but your habit of drinking it is bad ; you 
are not neat; and besides you hold yourself aloof, and refuse to 
admit niy children to the sheepfold.” 

As for Americans, he says :— 

We have almost more pride in Geqpral Chaffee’s blunt letter 
of protest against looting and cruelty than in his splendid fight¬ 
ing. J.el us not be a World I’ower, in any save the good old 
sense- that of a nation capable of protecting in all seas the just 
rights of its citizens, and incajiabJe everywhere of a wanton 
infriiig<!ment of the autonomy of other nations. On the whole, 
then, miglit it not be better to withdraw this programme of 
Anglo-Saxon iiartimountcy ? The nation that goes out to slay 
and to possess in God’s name must give some other attestation of 
its mission than the facts that it is the mightiest of the nations 
and has an adaptable language. 

He docs not hanker after Amcrica’.s being a World 
Power, for in the good old sense of a nation capable of 
protecting itself and its citizens without infringing on the 
autonomy of other nations, the United States has been a 
World Power for more than a century. 

THE FATE OF ANTI-WAR PARTIES. 

But it is when speaking of the StOi>-the-War Party, the 
Anti-War Party in Great Britain and "in the United 
States, that Mr. Harrison makes his most interesting 
remarks. Both here and in Great Britain, he says, the 
Anti-War Party has been brought undi^ fire of bitter 
invective. “ A country at war is very intolerant. ... To 
speak against the war, to impugn its justice, is to en¬ 
courage the enemy, to be guilty of the death of such of 
your country as afterwards fall in action.” When you 
protest against being made responsible for a war which 
you have striven to avert, people won’t listen to you :— 

Indeed, you will not be heard at all, by this generatiim'of 
your countrymen, unless disasters in war and money butdenii 
open the way. Your magnanimity and sense of justice w® 
praised by the alien people in whose behalf your voic«(*si^ 
raised. They may even build monuments in your honour,^ 
did to Pitt; but the home newspapers will, while you State 
you wish you had never been born ; and, when you are 
they will now and then exhume your skeleton to frighten 
who live after you. You must give your soul to tormenUlIjMiil' 
expatriate your fame. A sea will roll between your monument 
and your bones. But a monument is a community rather than a 
personal necessity. The free spirit of a just man does not need 
a perch. , 

THE EXAMPLE OF PITT. 

“The gentleman tells us America is obstinate, America re 
almost in open rebellion. Sir, 1 rejoice that America has 
resisted ! Three millions of people so dead to all the feelings 
of liberty as voluntarily to be slaves, would have been fit 
instruments to make slaves of all the rest." 

For more than a century, American schoolboys declmmed 
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these words of ^tt. Virginia voted him a statue and New 
York set one up at Wall and William Streets. 

" Congress passed,” says Frothingham, “ a warm and grateful 
vote of thanks to the noble advocates of civil and religious 
liberty, in and out of Parliament, who had generously defended 
the cause of America.” 

In his proposed address to the King, in 1777, Burke said 
many like things, the nobility of which we have greatly 
applauded. 

“ Pitt and Burke had not only great praise with us, but 
their repute in Great Britain is now the greater by reason 
of these utterances. The mother country has * come 
around.’ 

, IN LAW AND MORALS HOW IS IT ? 

*>“ Does it depend upon the outcome ? If the war fails, 
do such utterances become ifbble and wise, and do they 
remain ignoble if the alleged aggressor is victorious ? Is 
there no way to stop any war but to tight it out; or must 
the stopping of it always be left to the war party ? In 
the popular judgment, generally yes ; but m law and 
morals, how is it ? ”— 

There is a semblance of unreason in charging the man who is 
trying to slop a fight with the bruises and wounds that ensue 
upon the failure of his eflTArts. 'I'o perfect the argument and fix 
his responsibility, must we not introduce this major premise ; 
The war is just and cannot be slopped until the enemy has 
yielded. 

Is there any other conclusion of the whole matter than this 7 
A patriot may, if his conscience cannot otherwise be quieted, 
oppose a war upon which his country has entered ; but if he docs 
so, he puts his fame in the keeping of a distant generation of his 
countrymen, or possibly of an alien people. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, in Mr. Harrison’s 
opinion, is that as an armed rebellion must usually 
justify itself by a chance, at least, of righting the wrongs, 
it is at least possible that this principle sometimes 
applies to rebellious consciences, and requires them to 
take the balance of good or evil. This, however, is a 
very different thing from saying that our course should 
be to acquiesce silently in every war which we cannot 
prevent. As Mr. Harrison says, we can get along with 
ccmsciences, we cannot get along without them if the 
reign of the Prince of Peace is ever to be brought in. 

* HcClure’s Magazine. 

ThB chief feature in McClure's for February, is a sketch 
of Richard Croker, by W. A. White. It is noticeable for 
an endeavour to discover the true inwardness of the power 
of the great Boss rather than simply to rail at him or 
wail over him. As for example— 

Here is what Tammany taught Croker : To be kind to those 
in trouble, to look after the sick in the tenements in his precinct, 
to see that the widows hud food and fuel, that the men had jobs 
an^ die oiphtm children clothes, to mourn with those that mourn 
at^’to rejoice with them that rejoice. Tammany taught dis- 
ci^iiie . . . And Croker learned in Tweed’s downfall the one 
trii^'llrfaich has given Croker power—he learned to tell those 
tnuted him me exact truth, and to make a lie the cardinal 
)ii| ^lus code . . . Croker learned a sort of anthropoid 
hdtuei^.in the office of alderman. 

Flynt contributes a study of criminal conditions 
in. <^cago. C. T. Brady recounts the story of the ill- 
fi^tW- Bptniard who discovered the Mississippi. Prof. 
Rt^ett’s Unsolved Problems of Chemistry’’demands 
s notice. 


pearl of the contents of Cassell’s for March is a 
/reproduction of Jules ' Delaroche’s “ Moonlight 


IN THE KEVIEWS. 

# 

COSMOPOLITANISM AND NATIONALISM. 

M. DE VoGiit contributes to the first February number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes a philosophical article on 
this very topical subject, in which he asks whether the 
children of Adam have become more • thoughtful, or 
simply more timorous. There is in the air a mysterious 
feeling of melancholy, of pessimism, which, a.s we know, 
was also experienced at other periods of the world’s 
history. Mankind has always been apt to regard the 
problems in front of it insoluble. Of all these 
problems, the greatest and most universal is, M. de 
Vogiid thinks, the conflict between Cosmopolitanism and 
Nationalism. It must be the task of civilisation to hold 
the scales evenly between these two divergent forces ; but 
he warns his readers that be does not use the terms 
cosmopolitanism and nationalism in the restricted con¬ 
notation given to them in the language of popular politics. 
National sentiment began to define itself with the 
formation of the great modern states, and it was 
strengthened by frequent wars. The religious schism of 
the sixteenth century powerfully contributed to isolate the 
distinct national personalities of the Englishman and of 
the German, of the Spaniard and of the Italian. So 
cosmopolitanism lost in the seventeenth century and 
towards the end of the eighteenth century a part 
of the ground it had gained at the Middle 
Ages and at the Renaissance. M. de Vogud is 
evidently, to some extent only, out of smypathy 
with the extreme sentiment of nationality in France 
which took alarm at the hospitable reception accorded 
to foreigners great in the fine arts, philosophy, etc. A. 
determined attack was made upon Wagner as a com¬ 
poser, and the poetry of Browning, the dramatic works 
of Ibsen, the philosophy of Nietzsche (to mention a few 
examples), aroused passionate hostility in France, not on 
their merits but on their respective nationalities. M. de 
Vogiid puts the matter in a nutshell when he says that 
the master of a house who hospitably opens his doors to 
visitors is a liberal man ; but if he gives up the keys to 
doubtful guests he is a fool. At the same time M. de 
Vogiid, though he does not share the exaggerated pre¬ 
judices of nationalism, does consider that the cosmo¬ 
politan invasion of France has gone too fer in all the 
departments of the national organism — education, 
administration, the judicature, finance, and diplomacy. 
He points at this moment to two very instructive fields 
of experience—to China, where a cosmopolitan invasion 
has unchanged a passionate nationalism over which the 
Powers will find it difficult to triumph, if they ever do 
triumph ; and in the Transvaal, where the cosmopolitan 
invasion of the Outlanders inspired a race, which will 

? erish entirely rather than submit, to rise and revolt. 

I is general conclusion is that the nationalist movement, 
or rather the weakening of the nationalist sentiment in 
France, is not an isolated fact, but is connected with 
similar demonstrations in many countries of Europe. 
This general movement has general causes, and also 
causes particular to each country. 


The trials and triumphs of the Swiss Missions among 
the Gwambas in the Transvaal are sympathetically 
sketched by C. W, Mackintosh in the Sunday at Hotne, 
and form a salutary reminder that inainmonism is pot 
the only cosmopolitan interest active in South Africa. 
The working of the same force nearer home is described 
by the editor in his survey of Rev. Peter Thompson and 
the Wesleyan West End Mission. 
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THE LATE QUEEN: 

As Sovereign and Statesman. 

Mr. Michaei. MacDonagh contributes to the 
Fortnightly Revieiv an interesting article upon “ Queen 
Victoria as a Statesman.” He opens appositely enough 
by a quotation from a private memorandum written by 
Princi; Albert in 1853, in which he asks: “Whj^ are 
Princes alone to be denied the credit of having political 
opinions based upon an anxiety for the national interests, 
their county’s honour, and tlie welfare of mankind ? Is 
the Sovereign not necessarily a politici.an? ” Mr. Mac¬ 
Donagh, in the course of fourteen pages, recapitulates 
the instances in which the Queen, during her long reign, 
made her influence felt as a Sovereign in the decision 
of political questions. There is not much that is new in 
his article ; but it is very well put together, and he strings 
together sonie things which arc too often forgotten. For 
instance, when the Queen, in 1844, expressed a wish to 
visit Ireland, Sir Robert Peel said :—“ 1 shall hail the 
diwning of that auspicious day when she could alight 
like some benign spirit on its shores and there lay the 
foundations of a temple of peace, hallow it by the sacrifice 
of those evil passions which dishonour our common faith 
and prevent the union of heart and hand in the defence 
of our common country.” The Queen wrote two days 
afterwards to express her extreme admiration of his 
speech, and her opinion that it was calculated to produce 
th.' best effect in Ireland. When Peel introduced the 
Maynooth Bill, she wrote on April 9th, 1845 : ' 

“ The Queen anxiously hopes Sir Robert Peel docs not feel 
uneasy al>out the result of the debate. The measure is wi just 
and good a one, that people must open their eyes and will not 
oppose it." 

In 1845, when the Irish famine broke out, and con¬ 
vinced Peel that the Com Laws must be abandoned, the 
Queen wrote :— ' 

The Queen thinks the time ha.s come when a removal of the 
restrictions on the importation of food cannot be sn.-cessfuHy 
resisted. Should this be Sir Robert’s own opinion, the Qu.'cn 
very much hopes that none of his colleagues will prevent him 
from doing what it is right to do. 

Mr. MacDonagh quotes as an illustration of the limit¬ 
less authority wJuch Sir Robert Peel regarded as belong¬ 
ing, to the Queen, at least in matters w ceremonial, bis 
famous reply to Lord Adl>umarle, who ,had attempted to 
insist upon his.right as .^Master of,the .Horse to ride in 
the Queen’s Ciirriage, whep ahe-prorqgucd Parliament 

‘.‘The Queen can make yon gO' inside the coach, or outside 
the coach, or run behind it like a tinker’s dog." 

ROYAL RESERVE TWICE BROKEN. 

At the same time Mr. MacDonagh points out that all 
letters feceived by'the Queen from foreigh potentates on 
matters of State, and all answers tO" them, were submitted 
by her tb the Foreign'Secretary or to the Prime Minister. 
Mr. MacDohagh says that if the Queen’s perfect judg¬ 
ment, jbtertect-tact and ’perfett serenity failed her in the 
slightest degree, it was in one of her public utterances 
which referred indirectly to the policy, legislative 
schemes or actions of Gladstone. One of these was 
her faftiottS' oiitbUTst against the Govlirnment which 
was respbnrible for the death' of 'Gdfdon. The 
second was %he’lt!tter which she wrote to Mrs. Forster 
which hinted, not dbscurely, that thfe *^een regretted 
Forster’s dbafh at" tile ' time .gifeatly,’beddhsd had he 
liVed 'he w6uld''liaitel opbdSTO'thd ''Hbihe''Rulb Bill. 
Iti’tfoitntinatfoir 6f'this''KOTtire'’ifftittfde' of the Qiieen'to 
.Home Rule, he quotes her to' Lord TeaHyson, when 


in the middleNof the Home Rule controversy she said— 

“ I cannot in this letter allude to politics. But 1 know 
what your feelings must be.” What her feelings were he 
promptly expressed by saying, “ Since your Majesty 
touches upon the disastrous policy of the day, I may say ♦ 
that I wish I may be in my own ^ave beyond sight and 
hearing when an English army fire upon the loyalists of 
Ulster. Nevcrthele.ss Mr. MacDonagh admits that she 
never publicly entered into the combat of politics, and 
never, so far as is known, tried to gain her ends by the 
secret influences of the Court. 


A.S Foreign Minister. 

“ Diplomaticus,” writing upon an allied subject in an 
article entitled “ Queen Victoria and Germany,” de>- 
scribes what he thinks was tfie action taken by the Queen 
on Anglo-German relations. Princess Alice of Hesse, in 
1870, wrote to her mother “ All know that every good 
thing that England does for Germany, and every evil she 
wards off her is ow'ing to your wisdom and experience, 
and to your true and just feelings.” 

The Queen herself wrote to the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
in the middle of the Danish difficulty to say that:—“ I 
love Germany with all my heart, that 1 have always done 
what I possibly could to restore peace and make an 
arrangement which might afford all parties a certain 
guarantee against the recurrence of such terrible wars, 
but this I do not deny. I have always been at one with 
my Government, and I must strongly protest when people 
attempt to separate me from it.” That is no doubt true, 
but ill that Danish question she was one with her 
Government in the same w.ay in which the jest goes as 
to the husband and wife being one. “ And mind,” said 
the husband, “ I am that one.” So it was the Queen 
who was the one in that question, and succeeded in 
defeating her Prime Minister by something which 
approached perilously near an intrigue with the leader of 
the Opposition. 


VK iJKEU, 


i^iplouiuticus ” thinks that the most decisive’ thing 
the Queen ever did in her life was to write a personal 
letter to the Tsar_ Alexander II. in May 1875, when she 
had reason to believe that Bismarck was plotting to bring 
about another war with France. The Tsa - responded to 
her appeal with a Journey to 'Beriin, and by the end of 
May all danger was past. The incident, in “ Diploffia^i- 
cus opinion, led directly t 6 th? forihation of tk Wple 
Alliance. He says that the Queen was speciMIy 
l^oured by BismarcTt’s conspiracy with Russia and 
the denunciation of the Black Sea Treaty. Bdt Ihe 
chiefly distrusted him on account of the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which she regarded not' t^ely 
as an unjust spoliation of Frapee, but as a 
menace to the peace of . Europe. Prince Bismairclt. wal 
humilpted by having tq appeal to the Queen for aaiwir 
a^ce in i 858 , when the Hnxpress Frederick i d^sii^ Ih 
iparry one of her daughters.to Prince Alexander of 
When the Emperpr . William came 
Bismarck thought the opportunity ,for revengior hiainelf< 
upon the whole English clique bad,arrived.. '.“ DipkMW- 
tipus says that Bismarck’s- spies.. plagued the Sfoicd 
Queen Victoria, ;and on .pile,,occasion be.' addreaMBdt 
to London in which be did notscruffloita-fo*^ 
the most atrocious calumnies against the Queeit’s'«ld«fc 
effiughter. It helped to facilitate bis disappearance front 
c® Q«i?!fn’»,fove,for .Germany was 

that l^rmapy waji always secure of , at, least the Jitea " 
lent neutrality of Great Britain without needing to trO 
about any further scruples. 
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Vici'ORiA AS Empire Builder. 

One of the most eloquent tributes ever penned to the 
worth of the Great White Queen is contributed by Mr, C. 
de Thierry to the March number of the United Service 
* Magazine, The Writer considers that every side of the 
late monarch’s service has received full justice but the 
Imperial, and he strives nobly.to supply the lack. Here 
is a characteristic passage from his exordium :— 

By moral influence alone she built up a world-wide dominion 
so rich and vast as to surpass the wildest dreams of Napoleon or 
Alexander, and so powerful that whereas theirs fell to pieces the 
moment the sceptre slipped from their fngers, hers stands un- 
shakep in the unity ot perfect freedom to do homage to her 
successor. Such an empire-builder is unique in the annals of 
time. She was a royal conqueror indeed, for she conquered the 
whole world, but it.was by love. B.-side the triumph of the 
woman, who follow^ the Master’s ideal, the most splendid 
triumphs of the military geniuses who followed the pagan ideal, 
lose their fire. .She was the highest expression of Christianity 
that ever sat on a throne. 

She re-madc the Monarchy, says the writer :— 

She raised the entire fabric on a new foundation. Into the 
dry bones of the Consititutional Monarchy she breathed the 
spirit of life by calling forth her people’s love. For, though llic 
governing institutions of the world must be moulded by reason 
and intellect, they are rooteil deep in the hearts of men. Here 
the <,)ueen reigned supreme, and her power was such as no 
sovereign who ruled liy force, or right, or ability, ever com¬ 
manded. Thus out of the seeming weakness of a woman on tlie 
tlirone was perfected the strength of un Kinpire. 

In making the Crown the highest element in our national 
life, the Queen made it the symbol of Empire. .She anil her 
worldwide realm were one, a fact which first found fitting 
expression in the Jubilee p.igeant of 1S97. 

CHARACTER THE BA.SIS. 

For the bond that unites the greatest world-power since time 
was is a personal one. The basis of her unique position is also 
the basis of the Empire, for both were built up on character. 
Moreover, each owes its strength to countless deeds that were 
never recorded. After sixty years the cumulative tflect of duly, 
faithfully performed as it were in .secret, was revealed in the 
light of a united people’s passion. 

In these circumstances the Crown was the only element in the 
Constitulion which symbolised the unity of the race. Unchanged 
and unchanging it stood steady as a rock amodgst driftihg 
sands. Honour that was denied to her statesmen was paid to 
the Queen. Tliey came and went in kaleidoscopic procession 
through her reign; she was the. embodiment of permanence. 
The greater part of her dominions knew no other sovereign. 

And never in joy or sorrow, up to the la^t hour of her life, 
did'she fail'tb make herself one with her people bvers^. She 
was their ideal of a woman, a‘wife and a mother. She was the 
incarnation of the wisdom, truth, and justice, which have done 
so muih in building up the British Empire. She was ident fied 
with every step in their moral and material progress. She Isas 
the eleipeht in their institutions, which brought them into harmony 
wlm i&t; institutions of the Mother Countiy. .Was it a wonder 
then'tm the loyalty of colonies to her person should have been 
alniost'a religion ; that the stability of ^he Crown should have 
made English party triumphs appear ephemeral ?, 

The influence of the Qu.;en in the government of native races 
was even more' remarkable. Her virtue, as ii became known to 
them .through the actions of her servants, won their loyalty, as the 
genius of Alexander never could have done. .They, like the 
majority of her Colonial subjects, knew no bther'sovereign. She 
was .tie Grdat White .Mother,. Kaiser-l-hintl, the Queen tirho was 
more Uian mortal. With her name they connected the peace 
and freedom thay enjoyed as, British subjects. 

. Only transcendent .virtue could have wielded, such a beneficent 
idiluiraSe.over alien add savage peoples jsp remote, .so dis^mUar, 
and w liqinerous, . 


AN IMPERIAL TRINITY. 

The writer passes to more controversial regions when 
he links with her supreme worth the work of the least 
conscientious of her statesmen. He says :— 

The three figures, which will for ever stand out in the liistory 
of Imperialism, arc 'Victoria, BcacoiK-fieUl, and Macdonald, 
Constitutional Empire builders, for whose achicxemenIs it would 
be diflicuU to find a parallel. . 

, Of her eminence in statesmanship, he say'^^ :— 

The statesmanship of Victorir, lias lieen a factor in the world’s 
alTairs more potent than even the bcst-iiifonncd Englishmen 
realise. Her knowledge of men and aft'.iits was alisolutcly un¬ 
rivalled. During the sixty years of her reign site was brought 
into ilircct contact with all the ministers and great ofliciaK of 
the Empire. Not a despatch came to or left the Foreign ttfliice 
that she did not see and master its contents. . . . She* learned 
statecraft opposed to the unscrupulous Napoleon, the haughty 
Nicholas, the shifty Louis Philippe, tile brilliant Jlismarck, the 
subtle Mcttcrnich, and a host of passing ministers, chancellors 
and ain 1 )iLss.idors. Tlic secret history and the accumulated 
experience of the Victorian era were at her fingers’ ends. She 
and the Emperor of Austria were the only factors in the European 
situation which neier changed. All other Continental rulers and 
statesmen were pupils in the school of which she was a master. 

A GLORIOUS EXAMPLE. 

The closing references of the writer to the'great funeral 
form a noble climax to the article :— 

It was not, however, .as a gnsit Sovereign that the Quoen was 
honoured by the most niageilicent naval and military pageant in 
history. Her passing brought home to us the glorious example, 
which was like a spring of beauty in the and desert of the 
materialism of her time. When scepticism was regarded as a 
sign of intellect, slie held fast to the faith of her fathers ; wheb 
a sickly cosmopolitanism took hold of her people’s wits her 
patriotism strengthened into passion j when riches opened the 
most exclusive doors of society, worth alone was received at her 
Court; when a feverish thirst for notoriety was 'robbing the 
nation of its old-time simplicity, she was content, dav after day, 
week after week, and year after year, to work without a sign 
of public recognition ; when amusement and love of pleasure 
were more general than they should have been, she passed her 
life in single-hearted devotion to duly ; when cliarity had largely 
taken the form of giving money, her sympathy was large enougn 
to illuminate every home that sorrow entered, from the duke’s 
palace to the soldier in his cottage; when it was considered 
good form to take life lightly, .she vras earnest. In an age when 
selfishness was a vice she was self-sacrificing beyond compare. . . . 

A TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Her whole life w'as.spcnt in doing ' good. But it is .only now 
that the consciousness of what she was is coming home to. us, 
and that is why her pacing through London was the Queenliest 
progress she ever made. At lus'. we have awakened to our 
danger j at last we begtin to pause on our headlong course to, the, 
abyss of materialism. The noble example which restrained, bdt 
did not inspire us as a people, is now our most precious possession. 
What it lailcd to accomplish while the Queen lived, it 'will 
accomplish when slie has gone to her reward. Never again 
will London see a sight so majestic, or so entirely in harinony 
with the Christian ideal' as Bcr last progress. It wiis' thje 
triutu|>h of a splendid life over death, and the absence df’ (ht 
trappings of woe was symbolical of it. The nation even in the 
midst of its grief, felt that her pa-ssing was well. Tnlo the 
silence of the ages she, has indeed gone, but her illustrious 
example is an inspiration for ail lime, it was with heri people 
as she would have wished. They fell an acbijlig sense of loss, 
but mingling with their sadness tv 10 faith in the future, the 
child of a' present, which she made n' ble. Not as tliose Mio 
have no hope did they watch the Sovsreign they loved so much 
passi to fiei; long rest, hence it was ordei;ed that pqrple,.. tiot 
black, should be used for decorations. SuCh a trictoiipils 
pageant never honoured a sceptred monarch. It was a triumph 
of Christianity. 
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STORIES OF THE LATE QUEEN. 

Her Tribute to her Husband. 

Lady J eune contributes to the North A tnerican Review 
for February a gossipy article upon “ Victoria and Her 
Reign.” There is not very much that is new in it, but 
there are one or two things which 1 do not remember 
bavihg seen before :— • 

A most <touching story was told by one of the Queen’s ladies 
of how deeply the Queen deplored that the untimely death of 
the Prince had d^nved her andbthe country of the opportunity 
of understanding during his life how much they owed to his 
great and noble uuselfishness. With tears streaming down her 
cheeks, she said; " Oh 1 if I could only call my people together 
and say to them before him : ‘ Here is the fountainhead of every 
good desire, every noble aspiration I have ever had. Here is 
the guiding hand and heart that has lived only for me and iny 
people, and when I hear you say I am gooil or wise or a great 
Queen, I long.to tell you that what I am he has made me, and 
that without him I should have been unworthy in every way.’ ” 

HER DAILY ROUTINE. 

Of the Queen’s daily life she gives the following 
account:— 

To the end she led an almost monotonous daily life. She 
rose and breakfasted early, and gave all her morning to the 
transaction of Stale work. In the summer, when the wcadier 
permitted it, she breakfasted at Frogmore in the garden there. 
After luncheon she drove, and returning late did what work 
had arrived during the day, dining at nine o’clock, a meal 
which she accomplished with extraordinary rapidity, never 
being more than half an hour at table. The household 
complained of the shortness of the time allowed for the me.al 
on account of the rapidity with which the Queen ate. The 
Queen rose first from Uie table, followed by the members of her 
family into the corridor, where coffee was served. In the days 
when she was able to move about, she walked from one guest to 
another, saying a few words to each ; in late ye.T.rs, when she 
wa.s obliged to sit, they were sent for in turn to speak to her. 
After remaining for about an hour, the Queen would retire to 
her private apartments, where she would either write or be 
read to by one of her ladies, and she rarely went to bed before 
midnight. 

HER VIEWS OF WOMEN’s'RIGHTS. 

Upon the subject of the Queen’s attitude in relation to 
the emancipation of her own sex. Lady Jcune says :— 

The Queen was always a most vehement opponent of every 
movement that had for its ultimate object the higher education 
and development of women. She disliked the idea of women’s 
education being placed on the same basis as that of men. With 
women like Mrs. Fawcett or Mrs. Garrett Anderson she had no 
empathy, and the idea of female suffrage was abhorrent to her. 
She was more interested in .some charities than others, the 
sorrows of widows and children, and of those who were bereaved, 
appealing strongly to her widowed heart. The cause of education 
when allied to rel^pon interested her; the new development of 
women’s lives only interested her up to a certain point, and she 
was very chary of giving her support and help to rescue-work 
among the fallen. 

This, however, is not very much to be wondered at. 
The Queen herself having everything, and being called 
by birth to exercise the highest authority in the State, 
naturally did not understand why other women less 
favourably placed than herself should need the protection 
of the best education and complete citizenship. 

PRETTY STORY OF A QUARREL. 

One more extract and I have done. Lady Jcune 
says ;— • 

The Queen was a warm-hearted, generous woman, with strong 
likes and dislikes and a very quick temper, which made her 
pi^oaate and hasty at times, she Look some time to forget an 
Injtityor an insult. Th«e is one very touching stoiy told of her 


and the Prince Consort, which is so generally Believed to be true 
that it may be repeated now without indiscretito. On one 
occasion when there had been some difference between them and 
the Queen had expressed herself with some heat, the Prince, as 
was bis custom on such occasions, withdrejv to his room and 
locked the door. Presently, a knock came to his door, and on 
askii^ who w& there he was told,The Queen.” He answered 
that he was engaged, and a second knock came, followed by the 
same question and the same reply. After a lapse of a few 
minutes a gentle knock was heard, and on the Prince’s inquiring 
who was there, the Queen answer^, “Your wife” ; whereupon 
the door was opened, with the loving assurance that what the 
Queen demanded might not be possible, but the wife’s appeal 
was unanswerable. 

“ I AM SO VERY Nervous.” ' 

Blackwood for March contains the following stories 
about the Queen :— 

On one occasion at a garden-party the Queen seemed to 
hesitate before descending the steps at the foot of which the 
numerous guests were awaiting her arrival. “ It really makes 
one feel quite shy,” said her Majesty afterwards, “ to see all these 
people standing there: one doesn’t know whom to speak to 
first,” Yet she never was known to make a mistake. 

At another time, when about to a^end a christening, the 
Queen mentioned that she felt quite nervous, adding, “ I always 
am nervous on public occasions.” Some one present venturi 
to remark that this could not have been imagined for a moment, 
as her Majesty’s voice never trembled, and no movement 
indicated the slightest sign of agitation. “ But I am so very 
nervous,” said the Queen, “that sometimes when I have had a 
speech to read, I have been obliged to steady the paper on my 
knees to prevent it from sliaking.” 

A faithful and most devoted subject of the Queen relates the 
following incident: “ The first of her Majesty’s appearances at 
any public function after the death of the Prince Consort was 
when she laid the foundation-stone of .St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
Next day I had an interview with her at Windsor. She asked 
me whether she had shown any symptoms of agitation or nervous¬ 
ness. I answcreii, ‘ None.’ Upon which the Queen said : ‘ I 
am so glad. The truth is, I was shaking down to tlie soles of 
my feet.’ At that time I had become so familiar with the 
expression of her Majesty’s face, that 1 could read in it at the 
hospital the strong constraint she was u-sing to maintain her self- 
command.” 

victoria’s view of ELIZABETH. 

In the history of her ancestors of the House of Stuart the 
Queen took a special interest. For Mary of Scotland she felt 
the profoundcsi pity, which was at least equalled by her strong 
antipathy to Klizalieth. 

Referring to this one day, the Queen laughingly related the 
following anecdote : “ Once when I was about fourteen, and my 
mother and I were at Margate, we went on board a steamer. 
As we were crossing the gangway a woman in the crowd looked 
hard at me and then said to some one near her, ‘ Another Eliza¬ 
beth ! I hjpe ’ / I turned and gave her such a look! I was 
furious! ’’ added the Queen with a smile, as she recalled the 
incident. 

It was well known that the unfortunate son of the Chevalier 
de St. George must never in the Queen’s presence be called the 
Pretender, and she herself invariably spoke of him as “ Prince 
Charlie,” or Prince Charles Edward. These names were, with 
the full approval of the Queen, given to her grandson, the 
present Duke of Coburg, 

“A New Kind of Monarchy.” 

Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, writing in the Wesiminsteh 
Review, says of the Queen ^— 

Queen Victoria was not a limited monarch; in the onl^ way 
in which she cored to be a monarch at all she was as unlimited 
as Haroun Alraschid. She had unlimited willing obedience, 
and unlimited social supremacy. To her belongs the credit of 
inventing a new kind of monarchy; in which the Crown, by 
relinquiming the whole of that political and 1^1 department of 
life much is concerned with coercion, r^mentation and punish- 
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ment, was enabfed to rise above it and become the symbol of 
the sweater ‘'hnd purer relations of humanity, the social inter¬ 
course which leads and does not drive. 

Her Accurate Memory. 

Rev. Donald Maclcod in Good fVords illustrates the 
accuracy of the late Queen’s memory from an incident in 
his own family experience. He says :— 

She had long taken a gracious interest in my venerable mother, 
about whom she had heard much from my brother, Dr. Norman 
Macleod, and for whose welfare she repeatedly inquired when, 
after his death, 1 was on duty at lialmoral. In a letter to the 
Queen announcing my mother's death I had described her as 
“ nipety-four years of age.” A most sympathetic reply written 
with her own hand was shortly afterwards received from her 
Majesty, and to my astonishment T found a slight inaccuracy of 
which I had been guilty corrected by her. “ Not ninety-four 
years of age,” .she wrote—“ ninety-three yearn of age—but in her 
ninety-fourth year.” It was certainly a marvellous experience to 
find the Queen more accurate as to my mother’s age than I, her 
son, had been I 

Mrs. Tooley in the Sunday Strand tells several 
incidents of the Queen “ in the evening of her life.” She 
recalls the words of 09c of the Balmoral cottagers : “ Her 
that’s got so many things to keep in mind never forgets 
one of us.” The death of one of her servants at the time 
of the Diamond Jubilee was thus announced to Mrs. 
Tooley ;— 

As I was walking along the road to Cralhie, a w'oman over¬ 
took me, and said : “ The Queen’s had a gey shock the morn ; 
have you no Iteerd ? ” She continued, at my look of surprise, 
“ Mistress Macdonald’s awa’, and the Queen will be greetin’, for 
she was awfu' fond of her.” The a 1 >so 1 ute belief of this High¬ 
land woman, that the greatest Monarch of modern times would 
be sitting in the midst of the splendour of her Jubilee cele¬ 
brations greetin’ for a faitliful servant who “ was awa’,” seemed 
to me the finest tribute ever paid to the Queen’s sympathy with 
the lowly. 

The Revivai. of the Matriarchate. 

Professor Patrick Geddes contributes a brief article to 
Contemporary Review entitled “V.R.I.” Rethinks 
that whatever may be the immediate trend of our civili¬ 
sation, it is wholly absurd to dream of it some day 
seeking to repeat upon a new spiral its early phase of 
Matriarchate^ and in due memory also of Victoria, 
increasingly invert the Salic law. In the success of the 
Queen’s Reign, he says, we have the secret of the 
Matriarchate :— 

First, that the woman’s rule, her home-keeping, small or 
great, Is a coniplexer art that any whatsoever of the sub-divisions 
of labour, to maintain or to defend it, with which the \'ast 
majority of men, be they workers or warriors, are necessarily 
Goncernesi—since her business is to bring and hold them 
altogether. Secondly, that men, by the very necessities of their 
life, normally live in and under this influence and home-govern¬ 
ment from birth to death. Thirdly, that this continual and 
•direct rule and service, this direct and indirect motherhood, is liy 
universal consent of all human activities that which, on the 
whole, is most conscientiously and sympathetically done. And 
if these things be so, they may presumably long continue so, and 
even evolve further, and become more, not less, esteemed. 

The Argosy has shown more enterprise than any of 
our other magazines in bringing out a special memorial 
number devoted entirely to^ the Queen. It is entitled 
■“ The Reign of- Women under Queen Victoria,” and 
contains illustiated articles on the Queen’s life, the Reign 
of Women in the World of Art, Women in Education 
and Industry, the Reign of Fashion under Victoria, 
Nursing in the Victorian Era, and several others with 
equally interesting subjects, as well as a couple of poems. 
But good as is the text, the illustrations are even better, 


and comprise not only members of the royal family, but 
also portraits of the most distinguished women of the 
Queen’s reign. The number is jjrinted on excellent thick 
paper, and is very tastefully bound in a black and silver 
cover. 

THE HEW KINO. 

“All England is Praying for HrM.” 

Canon Fleming, in urging on the readers of the Sunday 
at Home the duty of praying for our new King, recalls 
the answer to prayer offered years ago when he lay 
seemingly at the point of death. He says he once heard 
the late .Sir William Gull tell the story of that illness at 
Sandringham :— 

He said: “There was little to do but to watch and wail. 
After long hours I walked along the passage to take a breath of 
air, and 1 had scarcely stepped out upon the lawn when one of 
the nurses ran along the passage crying out, ‘ Oh, sir, come back, 
come back. He’s dying.’ As we ran along the passage she 
said, ‘ I do not believe God answers prayer.’ 1 said, ‘ Why, 
nurse ? ’ She replied, ‘ Because all England is praying for him, 
and now he's dying.’ Yet,” said Sir William Gull, “ that 
change which had aroused her worst fears was not the passing 
from life to death, but the turning back again to life. From 
that very hour the Prince began to recover.” That was a 
wonderful description from the lips of the great physician who 
attended him . . .So critical was the moment that bis life 
“ trembled in the balance.” Yet that nurse learned, as we have 
often done, that God does hear and answer prayer. He has 
heard England once for our Prince; He will hear England 
again for our King. 

Stories of Edison. 

In a sketch of Edison which Mr. J. D. Cormack con¬ 
tributes to Good Words, he tells some good stories of 
boyish escapades. When the great inventor was but a 
boy of six 

he anxiously watched a goose sitting on her eggs. When he 
had seen the young brood emerge he retired to a barn and built 
himself a nest, on which he was afterwards discovered attempting 
the duties of a brood-fowl with the eggs of hens and geese. 

When he started to read, he tried to apply his knowledge 
in ways scarcely less novel:— 

The first fruit of his study of electricity was the erection of a 
telegraph line between his place of business and bis assistant’s 
house. Strange materials were pressed into his service as con¬ 
ductors and insulators, and, in the absence of a battery, an 
attempt was made to obtain the requisite current by rubbing a 
cat’s back and using the fore and nind paws as “terminals.” 
The scheme failed and the cat fled in disgust; but Edison was 
soon able to purchase an old battery and telegraph instruments. 

Ixivc of jjlay developed in Edison, as in the boy-inventor of the 
eccentric rod, his mechanical ingenuity. When he was telegraph 
clerk it was his duty to report himself to the head ('ffice every 
half hour by telegraphing the word “ six.” This, however, 
interfered with his plans of midnight rambles, and he cjvercame 
the difficulty by cutting suitable notches on a wheel, which, when 
turned by a clock, transmitted the signals automatically and with 
due regularity. 

A VERY vivid account of Napoleon’s Landing on his 
escape from Elba is compiled, from the narratives of eye¬ 
witnesses, by Miss Dempster in Longman's, under the 
title of “ The First of the Hundred Hays.” > 

The London factory girl is drawn with firm and sym¬ 
pathetic hand in Temple Bar fOi March. Tlte writer 
declares that “ Mord Emiy ” is the only charactci in fiction ' 
who satisfies the friends of the London factory girl. An 
appreciation of William Hazlitt is contributed to tl?si 
same number by Mr. John Fyvie. 
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THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION, 

Mr. W. T. Steau writes in the Contemporary Review 
an article upon “ The Crown and the Constitution,” in 
which he discusses the question of the power of the Crown 
in the modem constitution. He asks himself what would 
happen if by some miracle the soul of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
wer« transferred into the body of Edward VII. Such a 
Kaiser-possessed King would naturally seek to ascertain 
in the first case the uttermost limits of bis power, an<J 
those limits, which are muijh wider in any case than 
most people imagine, are ciipable, as Mr. Stead shows, 
on Mr. Gladstone’s authority, of almost indefinite exten¬ 
sion. Mr. Gladstone in 1878, writing on the working of 
the British constitution, says that the King may be a 
weighty factor in the deliberations of State, not only 
because of the vantage of his high position, but because 
“ every discovery of a blot that the studies of the 
Sovereign in the domain of business enables him to 
make, strengthens his hands and enhances his authority.” 
Imagine, says Mr. Stead, the Kaiser turning his eagle 
eye upon the record of the present Ministry. The 
authority of the Sovereign is not a fixed quantity. It 
varies inversely with the ineptitude and folly of his 
advisers :— 

The new Sovereign would be able to place his finger _ upon 
blot after blot, upon blunder after blunder. He could point to 
petulant explosions of bad temper doing duty for the gr.ive 
utterances ot sagacious statesmanship. He could remind M inisters 
how they foresaw nothing, and prepared nothing, but allowed 
themselves to drift hither and thither upon a rock-sown sea with¬ 
out compass, chart, or rudder, the sport of circumstances and the 
prey of pa&sion. With such a record before him, how could the 
Kai.ser-Kmg be gainsaid if, when the next foreign crisis arose, he 
were to insist upon wresting the rudder from the nerveless grasp 
of the purblind steersman, and himself directing the course of our 
, foreign policy on definite principles, intelligently applicti in 
’ accordance with the established laws of international navigation ! 

In the question of the operations of war the Kaiser- 
King would not be able to ^ut his finger upon any one 
blot, but that would only be because the whole map is 
such a clotted conglomeration of blots that he might 
spread his palm anywhere upon it, and not cover a single 
pioini where there was not a blot:— 

With such a record behind it, how could the Ministry venture 
to oppose its w'ishes, its calculations, its plans, to those of the 
Kaiser-King } Is it not as certain as the rising of the sun lliat if 
t Edward' Vll. were really possessed by the soul of his nephew, 
f two weeks would not iwss before the whole direction of the 
^-campaign in South Africa would pass unquestioned into the 
?r^nds of the King ? 

/ fj Unquestioned—-firstly because it would be veiled by the thick 
'./•i^pery of Cabinet responsibility, and secondly because the 
!liidion is so heartsick at the neTveles.s ineptitude of a Ministry 
■ihat can neither make peace nor levy war that it would hail with 
li^cnthusiasm any change that promised to substitute decision for 
''Indecision, knowledge for ignorance, and foresight and prepara- 
’'tion for blind muddling. But the Kaiser would be much too 
t> prudent to allow it to appear thiit anything had been changed. 
He would still sit unassailable within the chevaux de/rise of ins 
responsible advisers. They alone would be responsible. But in 
the inner arcanum of the Constitution it would l>e he who would 
impose his will upon them. He would be the Supreme Lord of 
and over his Ministers. He would dictate: they would not 
dare to do other than obey, because of the blots innumerable to 
which he coulj| point upon the domain of public business as the 
remit of their bungling diplomacy and blindfold campaigning 
before he took affairs into his own bands. 

The rest of the artiefc is devoted to a narrative of the 
way in which the Queeh used her influence to affect the 
pohtics oC her Em^re. Mr. Stdad declare.s that “ no one 
‘ ^ any knowledge of the infit^ history of the 


Queen’s reign, no one who has been withih the charmed 
circle within which momentous decisions on Questions of 
Imperial policy are taken, can doubt that the King will 
find ample precedent for almost any act of interference in 
the foreign and colonial policy of the Empire which is 
based upon the exercise of influence rather than upon the 
assertion of authority.” 

Mr. Stead suggests that the King could hardly inaug¬ 
urate his reign more happily than by insisting upon the 
immediate and amicable settlement of the Nicaragua 
dispute, which if negligently handled may easily become 
a source of inflammatory friction between the two sections 
of English-speaking people. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is, that “ a clear¬ 
headed Sovereign, with a de^niie idea as to the policy 
which should be pursued, could hardly wish for a wider 
field and a freer hand for exercising whatever faculty he 
may have of statesmanship than those which our new 
King has inherited from the Queen.” 

COAL-HEAVING AS A FINE ART. 

Bishop PoriER, recounting in the Century his 
Impressions of Japan, declares thaf the sight which lives 
most vividly in his memory was the loading of a steam¬ 
ship at Nagasaki with coal. He says :— 

The huge vessel, the Empress of yapan, was one morning, 
soon after its arrival at Nagasaki, suddenly festooned 
—1 can use no other word—from stem to stern on each 
side 'willi a scries of hanging platforms, the broadest 
nearest the ba.se and diminishing as tliey rose, strung 
together by ropes, and ascending from the sampans, or huge 
boats in which the coal had been brought alongside the steamer, 
until the highest and narrowest platform was just below the 
articular port-hole through which it was received into the ship, 
'here were, in each case, all along the sides of the ship, some four 
or five of these platforms, one above another, on each of which 
stood a young girl. On board the sampans men were busy filling 
a long bne of baskets holding, I stiould think, each about two 
buckets of coal, and these were passed up from tlie sampans in 
a continuous and unbroken line until they reached their destina¬ 
tion, each young girl, as she stood on her particular platform, 
passing, ot rather almost throwing, these huge basketfuls of coal 
to the girl above her, and she again to her mate above her, and 
so on to the end. The rapidity, skill, and, above all, the 
rhythmic jirecision with which, for hours, this ret'illy tremendous 
task was performed was an achievement which might well fill an 
American athlete with envy and dismay. 

I took out my watch to time these girls, and again and again 
T counted Sixty-ninc baskets—they never fell below sixty— 
jtassed on board in this way in a single minute. The young girl 
stooped to her companion below her, seized from her uplifled 
hands a huge basket of coal, and then, shooting her lithe arms 
upward, Icjssed it laughingly to the girl above her in the ever- 
ascending chain. And all the while there was heard, as one 
paksed along from one to another of these chains of living 
elevators, a clear, rhythmical sound, which I supposed at first to 
have been produced by some bystander striking the metal string 
of something like a mandoline, but which I discovered, after a 
little, was a series of notes produced by the lips of these young 
coal-heavers themselves—distinct, precise, mel^ious, and stimu¬ 
lating. And at this task these girls continued, uninterruptedly 
and blithely, from ten o’clock in the morning until four o^clocfc 
in the afternoon, putting on board in that time, I was told, more 
than one thoiLsand tons of coal. 

Compared with this poetry of motion the wonders of 
machinery employed in the mining of iron and described 
in the same magazine by Waldon Fawcett seem sordid 
even if tremendous ]:>ro$e. The colossal nature of the 
operations in the district of Lake Superior, where the iron 
ore lies on the surface and is scooped up by steam navvies, 
imparts perhaps a touch of the Dantesqwe. 
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THE NEW ECONOMIC CENTRE OF THE WORLD. 

“ The Grt;at Empire by the Lakes " is the title which 
Mr. Frederic C. Howe gives to a very significant paper 
in the World's Work for February. What an empire it 
is which finds its home in the region of the Great Lakes ! 
Nature has provided some of the very richest stores of 
iron and copper and coal, as well aS the greatest network 
of internal waterways. She has also given the immense 
fund of energy which has run to waste for ages over the 
Niagara Falls. Man has developed there his keenest 
organising brain, his most inventive skill, his bravest 
energy. The immense economies of consolidated capital 
vie with the labour-saving devices of the latest machinery 
and ’Jjower-plants in making the least that man docs of 
most account. It is a m-irvellous picture which Mr. 
Howe draws. 

THE PROFUSE BOUNTY OF NATURE. 

Here are a few glimpses of it in his own words :— 

We are on the threshold of a development which is to make 
America the world-power in industry, commerce, and finance. 
The Centre of industry has sliiftcd, and the region of the Great 
Lakes, by virtue of the bounty of nature, is to be the home of the 
new development. TheA lakes, which extend from the confines 
of New England to the state of Minnesota, contain more than 
half of the fresh-water area of the globe. Their coast-lines have 
a combined length in the United States of 3,075 miles. AIwut 
the western and southern shores of Lake Sujjerior arc found the 
low mountain ranges which produce upward of seventy-five per 
cent, of the iron ore of the United States. The mines are 
located a short distance from the sliores of the lake, and in most 
instances consist of mountainous masses of ore, apparently of 
eruptive origin, which arc mined in the Mcsjibi range by the 
removal of a few feet of surfao' gra\el and the use of dretlging 
scoops which operate in the virgin twe. 

CARNKGIF. AND KOfKI'.FF.U.ER. 

The past two years have witnessed the greatest development 
the lake region has known. This has come about through the 
advent on a large scale of the Carnegie and Rockefeller interests 
in the transportatitm business. This was also coincident w'ith 
the deepening of the w'aterways. . . .At the same time there has 
been a great improvement in the apparatus for unloading vessels, 
which effects a saving of fifty per cent, in time. 

The iron mines of Lake .Sujierior have been linked with the 
coal and coke fields of Pennsylvania. This has led to the 
tremendous development of the iron and steel industry in the 
Pittsburg and Cleveland districts. Human labour has been 
reduced to an insignificant item in all the processes, from the 
extraction of the crude ore from the earth, to the production of 
the finished product at the surface nearly a thousand miles awixy. 

MACIIINEKY ALI- Ctn' OMNIFIC. 

By present processes, from the moment tlie steam scoop, 
handling tons of native ore, touches the soil in Minneseda or 
Michigan until the raw material issues as a hundred-pound steel 
rail on the banks of the Monongahela River, the element of 
human labour is scarce appreciable. Trains in the Su|ierlor 
district are loaded by steam scoops. At the docks the cars are 
unloaded into bins or pockets. From these pockets, ships of 
five to seven thousand gross tons' capacity arc loaded in a few 
hoars’ time, through chute attachments running into the holds of 
^ the vesssels. In the Mesabi range a half dozen men will mine 
i.'five thousand tons of ore in a few hours. An ore vessel is 
loaded almost without the use of i>ickaxe or shovel, Gravitation 
does the work formerly done by man. On the lower lakes the 
vessels arc unloaded in a few huu/s’ time liy hoisting-devices or 
clam-like scoops which will do the work of sixty men and 
transport ten tons of. ore in a single clasp of the scoop. Steel 
cars with a capacity of sixty tons are unloaded at the furnaces 
immense cranes which pick the cars clear from the tracks, 
transport them to an ore pile, and dump them as simply and 
easily, and with as much precision, as if they were but rackets 
of sand. 
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Speaking of the lavish bestowals of nature on this 
region, and of the enormous dividends—in some cases 
equal in a single year to the entire capital invested— the 
writer interjects : “ Could these bounties have been pre¬ 
served to the State, the problems of finance would have 
been easy of solution.” The cost of transport on the 
Great Lakes has been redqced to less than one-tenth of 
one cent for carrying one ton one mile. 'I'hc tonnage of 
the Sault Ste. Marie River in 1899 amounted* to more 
fhan 25,000,000 tons, or three times that of the Suez 
Canal. '* 

PROJECTED INVASION OF EUROPE. 

No wonder that we read next ;— 

.And far-seeing men of this region arc now casting their eyes 
towartis the markets of the world. Plans have been matured to 
place the coalfields of Ohio, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania 
in immediate touch with Euroj^ean ports. Within a short time 
a fleet of boats will carry coal lietween Newpdrt News and 
Eurojjc. The former point will be connected with the interior 
by a railro.ad. This will mean a fuel economy to European 
cities of from one dollar to two dollars a ton. tJne may safely 
say that the next generation will see the coalfields and iron 
mines of America supplying the European consumer, much as 
the wheal fiehls of the West now supply the English artisan. 
Within the next year and a half it is freely expected that 
American ore will be landed in the Clyde. To-day America is 
“carrying coals to Newcastle." 

THE world's SHIPYARD. 

The same region aspires to take the lead not merely in 
extractive but also in constructive industry :— 

At the present time vessels can be constructed on the Great 
Lakes cheaper than any place else in the world. It is not an 
idle dream to anticipate tiuit within a generation the carrying 
trade of the world will be shifteil from Englanil to America, and 
that the shipyards on the bakes will be accepting contracts from 
Europe. 

In the train of these advantages the writer traces a 
higher, freer education, refinement, culture : *' a diminu¬ 
tion in Churchgoing, but tin increase in Christian doing.” 

A CENTRE OF—SOCIALISM? 

Perhaps not least nottiblc in this record of development 
is what the writer says of the new political spirit which 
is appearing :— 

Some term the feeling of the West, Socialism, The West 
says it is hut an effort to reclaim and preserve to the state the 
means by which the larg«>st degree of self-help and individualism ' 
is possible. 11 cannot always see the difference between a river 
and harbour approjiriation as a means for facilitating commerce, 
and the erection of grain elevators and storage warehouses fora 
the same purpose. It cannot distinguish between steamshirfj^ 
subsidies for the promotion of the shipping industry, and ihM.- 
regulation and utilisation of transpijrtation facilities by anfe 
means which will best stibserve the public weal. *; 

ADIEU TO GREAT P.RITAIN. | 

The article ends with a piece of prophecy based on 
history which will be read in the Old Country with 
mixed feelings :— 

The century upon which we are entering is to be marked ,■ 
one of those movements by which the region .about the lakes W^'j.^ 
take its place in that evolution of the Western world by , 

the control of the world’s commerce first centred in the Italiat^f 
cities in the Middle Ages, when all the weahh of the On^h.- 
pastied through their gates j then passsed to Spain, pwing to toe 
golden influx of the precious metals from the discovery ^^1' 
America; then to Holland, and later ,to Great Britain, whira 
country has enjoyed the commercial supremacy of the world 
during the past century, owing to the industrial rwolttlion' 
following upon the use of steam in manufacture and its appli- ^ 
cation to transportation. : 
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OUR COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY. 

How ARK We to Maintain It? 

There is a verj' interesting symposium on a very im¬ 
portant subject in the New Liberal Review for March. 
The subject is “ How to Maintain Our Commercial 
Sunremacy,” and if the number and authority of the con¬ 
sultants is any measure of the gravity of the disease, we 
arc in a very bad way. We are given the opinions of 
Mr. Kenric Murray, the Secretary of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, Mr. Keir Iftirdie, Sir Neville Lubbock, 
Colonel Sir Howard Vincent, Mr. Ernest Williams, Mr. 
W. 11 . Lever, of “Sunlight Soap,” Mr. T. E. Blackwell, 
Chairman of the Council of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. A. L. Jones, and Mr. A. J. Wilson, of the 
Investor's Rcvieiv. With such a number of contributors 
the contributions must needs be short, but they are not 
the less valvable fur that. 

Mr. Murray’s Views. 

Mr. Murray says we must ensure our warehouse before 
we lay in a stock of goods. In other words we must lirst 
reform and strengthen our Army and Navy. Secondly, 
we must adopt a wide system of commercial education. 
Several of the Continental States, notably Germany, 
must be our models in this respect. Thirdly, we must 
attend to the danger which will rc.sult from the decreas¬ 
ing of our recuperative stores of country blood. Mr. 
Murray, like most of us, finds this the most difficult 
problem of all, and he gives no hint as to how it is to be 
solved. Fourthly, we must have Imperial Federation, on 
Free Trade principles. Fifthly, we must increase the 
productiveness of our labour. And lastly, we want cheap 
transport. The solution of this problem, Mr. Murray 
apparently sees in state-owned, and state-subsidised 
railways and steamships. 

Mr. Keir Hariiie. 

Mr. Keir Hardie does not believe in technical educa¬ 
tion, which is to the workman only what drill is to the 
soldier. Personal efficiency is not to be obtained by 
developing nne lobe of the brain at the expense of the 
rest. But an ei^ht hours’ working day would cheapen 
production, and improve the efficiency of labour. Mr. 
Hardie agrees with Mr. Murray as to the nationalisation 
of railways, and he adds, significantly, of mines. As for 
expansion as a means of helping trade, of course Mr. 
Hardie will not have anything to do with it. He 
concludes :— 

High wages, short hours, the ahandunnient of Imperialism 
■and the natlonalisiition of raw materials anil the means of transit, 
are in niy judgment the chief means whereby our Commercial 
•Supremacy is likely to be prolonged. laiw wages anri long 
hours, even when baiked by technical erlucation, will assuredly 
hasten the end. 

Sir Nevili.k Lubbock. 

Sir Neville Lubbock thinks that we ought to apply the 
“ open door ” iind “ equality of opportunity ” principles to 
our factory legislation, in other words, “ not to handicap 
the producers in the interests ofthe wage-earning classes ” 
Of course, we must educate 

But, wliile we do our ntinosl to improve the efficiency of every 
individual in the national workshoj), do not let us forget that 
even the beA equijpped must fail to hold their own in the Inter- 
national struggle for existence if they go into the fight with their 
hands tied. Given “aVair field and no fiivour,” I have a firm 
belief in the ability of the Britisher to hold hh own against all 
;omers. Bat the stress of the coming competition w'ill allow of 
>0 arufieial handicaps. 


Sir Howard Vincent. 

Sir Howard Vincent hardly needs quotation, for he 
only says what he has said so often before. We must 
establish preferential trade with the Colonies on mutual 
terms, and impiose a duty on foreign goods to readjust 
the balance. He thinks that the general sense of our 
people is in favour of such a policy, especially, he adds, 
after the events of last year. But at the same time he 
admits that the merchant and consuming interests are 
strong against it—and if we deduct these, who is left ? 

Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Ernest Williams begins by saying that our com¬ 
mercial supremacy cannot be maintained under any cir¬ 
cumstances. The most we can do is to maintain a'*large 
measure of commercial prosperity, for Germany and the 
United States will inevitably get ahead of us. As for 
technical education, it is by no means an all-sufficient 
weapon, for it could not have saved certain of our indus¬ 
tries, such as sugar refining, which have decayed. Against 
such systems as the American Trust, no education w'ill 
avail. The real and only remedy, he agrees with Sir 
Howard Vincent, is the establishment of a Customs Union. 

Mr, W. H. Lbver. 

Mr. Lever looks forward to the supremacy of the 
United States, but not till the end of the'century. But 
he does not think that that necessarily involves British 
decay. At the same time we are hampered by our un¬ 
practical system of education. Trades Unionism is 
another evil, but at the same time low-priced labour is a 
disadvantage. The high rates of wages in America have 
forced manufacturers to perfect their machinery, and 
increase the total efficiency of the man and machine. 
He says :— 

To niy mind the sign of the highest manufacturing ability is 
sliewn when a nation can pay the highest rate of wages in the 
world and yet prixiuce manufactures cheaper than can be 
produced, elsewhere. This the Americans are doing in many 
directions, and it will behove us to see that in the present 
centiuy our workmen in England are better paid, Ijettcr housed, 
and better educated ; that sounder ideas of productive energy 
arc instilled into them ; that the fallacy of restriction of output 
is educated out of them ; that they arc taught to look with tlie 
greatest favour upon every labour-saving appliance that may l)c 
introduced into the work they are engaged jji; that they are 
taught to as.sist as far as they possibly can by suggestions in the 
reduction of labour and the increase of the output, as the surest 
means of improving their own position. Given such conditions 
as these, notwithstanding that England of itself is geographic¬ 
ally and physically limitcil, and is competing with the Uniteil 
Stales, which for the purposes of present expansion is practically 
unlimited, we need fear nothing with regard to the future. 

Mr. T. F. Blackwell. 

Mr, Blackwell’s article is short, but interesting from 
the fact that he is the only one of the contributors who 
regards technical and commercial education as the chief 
remedy. But he prote.sts also against the devotion of 
the commerical community to amusements to the 
detriment of their business affairs. 

Mr. a. L. Jones. s 

Mr. A. L. Jones mentions that in one of his establish¬ 
ments alone he employs 250 clerks, and his experience of 
them is that only a smau proportion are wefi-equipped 
for their work. He is making the interesting experiment 
of granting his clerks an additional half-hour to their 
lunch-time, which they must employ in studying a 
language or shorthand. In regard to the lower industrial 
ranks, he says that as long as they are badly housed 
they will never take any interest in their work. 
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^ Mb. a. J. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson closes the discussion. He does not think 
it is any longer a question of maintaining our supremacy, 
but rattier our equality. He regards the neglect of our 
mercantile navy as one of our greatest disadvantages. 
He says :— 

We require cheaper means of transport at home, higher 
organisation in many of our industries, a stronger feeling of 
comradeship among producers and merchants, and above all 
economy in every department of production. Unless our 
habits change in these respects, I fear we must expect to be 
elbowed aside in the straggle for control of markets. 

It.js a very useful discussion, but the most remarkable 
thing about it is that education is regarded by so many 
men of weight as secondary to financial policy and 
industrial legislation. It is, of course, written largely from 
the employer and capitalist point of view. What would be 
still more interesting would be n discussion by intelligent 
workmen on the same subject from their point of view. 


MORE KAIDEN tribute. 

I REFEKRKD the Other month to the melancholy con¬ 
firmation afforded by a recent trial at Berlin as to the 
existence of the horrible evils to which 1 called attention 
in 1885 in “ The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon.” 
It would seem that in the New World the same evils 
exist and flourish even more shamelessly than they do in 
the capitals of Europe. The following extract from the 
New York Sun is quoted by Mark Twain in his paper in 
the North American Review .— 

The purpose of this article is not to describe the terrible 
offences against humanity committeil in the name of Politics in 
some of the most notorious East Side districts. They could not 
he described, even verbally. But it is the intention to let the 
great mass of mure or less careless citizens of this beautiful 
metropolis of the New World get some conception of the havoc 
and ruin wrought to man, woman and child in the most densely 
populated and least known section of the city. Name, date and 
place can be supplied to those of little faith—or to any man who 
feels himself aggrieved. It is a plain statement of record and 
observation, written without licence and without garnisti. 

Imagine, if you can, a section of the city territory completely 
dominated by one man, without whose permission neither 
legitimate nor illegitimate business can be conducted ; where 
illegitimate business is ettcouraged and legitimate business 
discouraged ; where the respectable residents have to fasten 
their doors and windows summer nights and sit in their rooms 
with asphyxiating air and loo-degree temperature, rather than 
try to catch the faint whiff of breeze in their natural breathing 
places, the stoops of their homes ; where naked women dance 
by night in the streets, and unsexed men prowl like vultures 
through the darkness on business" not only permitted but 
encouraged by the police; where the edttcation 0/ infants 
begins with the knmoledge of prostitution and the training 
of little girls is training in "the arts of Phryne; where 
Anurican girls brought up with the refinements of American 
homes are imported from small towns up-State, Massachusetts, 
dk Connecticut and New Jersey, and kept as virtually prisoners as 
'*1^' if they were locked up behind jail liars until they have lost all 
semblance of womanhood ; where small boys are taught to solicit 
for the women of disorderly houses ; where there is an organised 
society of young men whose sole business in life is to corrupt 
young girls and turn tlum over to bawdy houses ; where men 
^ walking with their wives along the street are openly insulted ; 
^ where children that have adult diseases are the ehirfpatrons of the 
hospitals and dispensaries ; where it is the rule, rather tlum 
the exception, that murder, rape, robbery and theft go unpunished 
—'in short where the Premium of the most awful forms of Vice 
is the.Profiit of the politicians. 


MONARCHY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Mr. Sidney Low, in the Nineteenth Century, writes 
upon the part which royalty has played in the politics of 
the world during the last sixty years. . Monarchy was 
not in good odour in 1837 in Europe, while in England 
it was less popular than it had been at any time since 
the hitter part of the seventeenth ccntuiy. A largp part 
of England was flagrantly anti-monarchiciil. When the 
< 5 ueen came to the throne Greville noticed, as a rather 
agreeable sign, that the behilviour of the people “ showed 
some amount of courtesy and interest.” Outside the 
United Kingdom there was little loyalty, and India was 
fomenting with rebellion, and half its population were in 
favour of setting up a republic on their own account. In 
the other colonies Great Britain was regarded as a 
disagreeable step-mother. The change that has bein 
brought about since then is a veritable revolution. In 
the hist sixty years the thrones of Europe have been 
occupied by a number of kings and queens who pos¬ 
sessed considerable force of character, considerable 
mental and physical energy, and an unusual faculty for 
government. 

These monarchs, without being men and women of 
genius, htive been gifted with some of the best and most 
useful qualities which a sovereign can have. The result 
is that in this country there has been a most remarkable 
modification of feeling with regard to the royal preroga¬ 
tive. The throne has become the bond of empire, and 
in place of the old sense of .suspicion and distrust there 
has been a growing pride in the throne and an increasing 
sentimental attachment to the reigning family. 

On the continent of Europe the influence of the 
Sovereign has been quite as marked. Sixty years ago 
it seemed as if it would be difficult to keep several of the 
nations from falling to jiieces. In almost every' case the 
work has been accomplished by the personal energy, and 
force of character, and the executive ability of the 
monarch. When the monarch did not possess those 
qualities, the Stale was threatened with dissolution. 
Two leading cases arc the success with which Francis 
Joseph has kept Austria-Hungary together, while 
on the other hand we have the lamentable example 
of Spain. lt:ily and (Jermany have been revived 
and unified by strong patriot Sovereigns. Even in 
smaller nations it was the wisdom and character of 
Leopold and Christian which have done much to make 
Belgium and Denmark model States of Western Europe. 
The influence of monarchy has not been confined to 
Europe. The revolution in Japan, which has led almost 
to the creation of Japan as a modern State, was achieved 
by the Mikado, one of the great statesmen-sovereigiis of 
the modern world. Mexico is nominally under a I’resident 
of the Republic, but he has more authority than most con¬ 
stitutional kings. At the same time that monai chy has 
become stronger, and has achieved great results for the 
nations. Parliament has become weaker, and has f.illen into 
more or less disrepute. In one Parliament there has 
prevailed a chronic deadlock, in another indecent 
violence, in a third scandalous obstruction, in a fourth a 
division into squabbling groups, incapable of doing busi¬ 
ness or controlling the administration. Air. Low declares 
that so great has been the effect produced by the contrast 
between the frequent inadetjuacy of the Parliamentary 
machine and the smooth effectiveness of royalty, that 
the late Queen Victoria, if shi had chosen, could 
have made use of her prerogative to an extent which 
would have provoked insurrection, if attempted by her 
predecessors. 
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THE CREATOR OF INDUSTRIAL RUSSIA. 

M. WiiTE, THE Reformer. Bv Henrv Norman. 

Scribner's Maf'asine for March contains as its most 
important contribution the fifth of Mr. Henry Norman’s 
articles on “Russia of To-day.” It is entitled “ M. de 
Wi|te and the New Economic Regime,” and it gives a 
very excellent idea of the resources of Russi.a, and of the 
personality of the man who first revealed them to the 
world. Mr. Norman writerf- as an optimist; that is to 
B iy, it does not come within his jirovince to deal with the 
objections, which are certainly held by a great number 
of enlightened Russi.ins, to the industrialisation of 
Russia, and the occasionally forced measures by which 
it is brought about. To de.il with these questions would 
require a much more profound knowledge of Russia than 
Mr. Normas possesses. But, as f.ir as the superficial 
aspects, expre.ssed in facts and statistics arc concerned, 
Mr. Norman’s article is excellent, and deserves to be 
studied. 

M, WITTE, rilE reformer. 

It is evident that Mr. Norman has fallen under the 
glamour of M. de Witte. Anyone whose outlook is con¬ 
fined to Anglo-American ideas of economics must 
inevitably do so. So we get an excellent picture of M. de 
Witte, painted on the principle which I have always 
attempted to observe in my Character Sketdies, “ the 
innn as seen by himself at his best moments.” Of de 
Witte’s earlier career it is not necessary to say anj thing. 
It was distinguished chiefly by energy^ and resolution. 
But it was only when he bcc.ime Minister of Finances at 
the early ago of forty-four that he was able to bring his 
good qualities to bear on the broader questions of 
Russian life. In the earlier portion of his career he h.id 
published a work on the imlitical economy of Friedrich 
List, the apostle of “ educational protection,” or protec¬ 
tion provisionally imposed for the purpose of developing 
home industries. This has been the keynote of dc Witte’s 
policy ever since. 

IIl.S REFORMS. 

M. Witte’s first great reform was to stop the gambling 
on the price of the rouble which was prevalent in Berlin. 
In a single year the too rouble note had fluctuated from 
245.10 marks to 191.50 marks. Witte boldly declared 
that its value henceforth was not to be below 216 murks, 
and brought the speculators to their knees. His next 
step was to establish the gold standard. This he did 
with equal success in 1897, reducing the amount of paper 
roubles issued by one-half. But perhaps his greatest 
undertaking is the establishment of a Government 
monopoly in alcohol. This was the first of his reforms 
in point of time, but it is still proceeding. M. W’itte’s 
rinciple was that a man drinks for three reasons : first, 
ecause he has a natural desire to do so; secondly, 
because he is incited to do so ; and thirdly, because 
he is given credit. Therefore he determined that 
nobody but the State shall make a profit on liquors. 
By 1904 the whole manufacture and sale of spirit 
within the Russian Empire will be a strict (Jovernment 
monopoly, and drink will be sold only by the ghiss, 
and together with food, and no credit will be given. 
The financial result of this reform has been already to 
bring a profit of ^3,000,000 into the Russian Treasury'. An 
ordinary critic might a^ whether there was no danger of 
the State supplying inferior drink and encouraging its 
consumption in order to fill its 9o|fers. But Mr. Norman 
does not deal with criticism. 


EDUCATIONAL PROTECTIONISM^ 

As to the result of the educational protection policy, 
Mr. Norman says that the industrial turnover during the 
period 1893-97 was six times as great as that of ten 
years ago. Thus,- in 1877, Russia produced 1,700,000 
tons of coal, petroleum, iron and steel, w'hcreas in 1898 
she produced close upon 24,000,000 tons. M. de Witte 
has himself declared that this policy is as beneficial to 
agriculture as to industry. He has also declared himself 
as follows ; “ Abroad capital is plentiful and cheap ; we 
must seek it there.” 

THE RUSSIAN FINANCE.S. 

Now the objection of foreigners to putting their capital 
into Russian enterprises is the current belief that Russia 
is borrowing beyond her resources. To this Mr. Norman 
replies by saying that Russia has paid ;^30,ooo,ooo off her 
national debt within the last ten years, and is at present 
paying it off at the rate of £,1,^00,000 a year. In regard 
to Russia’s borrowings, he says that from 1887 to 1900 
the Russian 'I'rcasui^ has not received from new loans a 
single penny of capital more than the old capital which 
she paid off. Russia’s borrowings have been made only 
with the object of paying off more costly debts and for 
the dcvelojjinent of her resources. He regards the appre¬ 
hensions of foreign capitalists on this score, therefore, as 
baseless. 

A MARKET FOR FORF.IUN CAPITAL. 

Mr. Norman proceeds to give an account of the great 
New Russia Comp.any which w.ts formed entirely on 
foreign capital, and is one of the most profitable enter¬ 
prises in the world. He say's that for foreigners with 
equal caj)acily there are opportunities just as profitable 
nowadays. Some of the Russian cuinp.'inics have paid 
50 per cent, and even more. Enterprises which fail in 
Russia generally fail only through their own fault. At 
the same lime he admits that industrial enterprises in 
Russia .are hampered with restrictions which would be 
intolerable to English or American employers. The 
Now Russia Company has to support its own schools, 
take infinite precautions against accidents, and even p.'iy 
a contribution towards maintaining the local Cossack 
guard. Taxation is also heavy, and material supplied to 
the Government is exposed to severe tests. ^ The Minister 
of Finances fixes his own price, and the company must 
take the work or leave it. In spite, however, of these 
restrictions the New Russia Company’s dividends for the 
last ten years fluctuated between 15 and 125 per cent. 
Trade and the Siberian Railway. 

Mr. Alexander Kinloch contributes to the Monthly 
Kevieso a paper entitled “Trade and the Siberian 
Railway,” which is illustrated with an excellent map, but 
is otherwise not very interesting, except for the fact that 
he is extremely pessimistic as to the value of the railway 
for developing trade. He thinks that the waterways of 
the country arc much more valuable. If Mr. Kinloch 
had examined the statistics as to the actual development 
of trade concurrently with the building of the railway he 
might perhaps have been less sceptical. His view as to 
the attractions of the railway for passengers is equally 
pessimistic. He regards the Siberian railway, like its 
prototype the Transcaspian, as primarily strategical. 


A “ LiBR-tRY Edition ” ofCassier^s Magazine,n&mt\y, 
a copy of the monthly issue in cloth covers, has been 
issued at 2s. The cloth binding will be more serviceable 
than paper covers, and it may induce readers to preserve 
the magazines. 



Leading -Arucles in the Reviews. 


AN I1|TERVIEW WITH PAUL KRUOEB. 

Mrs. Ernest Luden, resident in Holland, contributes 
to the Pall Mall Magazine the best article upon Paul 
Kruger that 1 have yet seen in print. Mrs. Luden writes 
with charming freedom and heart-fcli enthusiasm. In¬ 
numerable pens have caricatured Paul Kruger. She 
alone has ventured to paint the man as he really is. She 
says :— 

The tall chitnney-pat hat, the flat “ apple-pie ’’ bouts, the 
short trousers, the Bible, the long pipe, the oyster eyes, the 
Newgate frill, the flattened hair, are as well lenown as Mr. 
CbanilxTlain’s eye‘-glass, Sir William Harcourt’s chin, or Bis- 
nrarck’s three hairs, and lend themselves as readily to elementary 
caricature. * 

But there is in him something which cannot be caricaturerl, 
“ that spark of something magnificent with which Clod kindles 
the natural rulers of men. Men recognise it gladly, at once ; 
they follow it irresistibly; they call it Power, Inspiration, 
Oenius .... A passion of conviction, a triumph of belief 
flames out of his merest W'ords .... The spirit of the super¬ 
natural hovers behind his voice. He believes that God is with 
him, and when he ceases one believes it too.” His personality 
“ triumphs over the coiftmonplare flesh, the slop-shop clothes, 
the offending spittoon, and sings a grand song of exaltation 
above their ugliness .... If he came to England the people 
would listen to him. The very ruggednoss of his words would 
attract, and public opinion would be caught up, and edified in 
its faith and trust, it would sec tlod in things .... lie lias 
come to Europe to do work -hard, deep work. The ncc-d of 
obtaining arbitration consumes him to the detriment of every 
other interest . . . 

“Will no one arbitrate?” he erieil to me the other day at the 
Hague. “Will no one give u-. a fair hearing, a chance of 
defcniling ourselves ? We may have done wrongly ; we have had 
our faults, our weaknesses ; we declared this war, but our bands 
were forced—we can prove it. Let some one judge between this 
England and'ourselves 1 I.et some one judge 1 ” 

“But England will not hear of arbitration. President," I said, 
“and we don’t want a European war ! ” 

“ How can justice bring about a war ?” he demanded fiercely. 
“ We ask for light! We want the verdict of a neutral judge I 
We want justice, justice !" 

His words, says the writer, “ well up in him spontane¬ 
ously from the depths of his stricken heart. He is the 
heavy clanging bell that voices the soul of a people. 
.... When he pleads for ‘ die Land,’ when his great 
rough voice softens and grows like a woman’s who mourns 
for her sick child, he rings true with the heart-throbs of 
his fellow countrymen ” :— 

Then suddenly he casts his hands from each other, as if they 
were rending earthly difficulties. “ But the Lord will help us ! ” 
he cried. “ The Lord will help us ! In the end we shall win ! 
Be sure of it 1 we shall win I I do not know how or when, but it 
is a certainty to me we shall win. God is our strength. Worldly 
speaking this war is in the hands of the two Governments (the 
Republics and Great Britain), but God alone has it in His keep¬ 
ing. We shall win ! ” 

It is quite impossible to describe the pent-up fire of his 
words .... But this needful earnestness, tnis soul’s conviction, 
soared through the jagged sentences with almost the living joy of 
prophecy. Here was a man who entrusted his cause to the Ix>rd 
of Hosts, and shouted it defiantly to the heavens. ... It was 
a childUke;fiflth in the invincibility of his ideal of “ Right ” that 
inmired Um;'. • 

He too may die blind and helpless in a land that he knows 
not. j^ioodt—it is God’s will, and the triumph of Right and 
God’s victofry will come in His own good time. 

His photographs make him older than he really looks. 
The homely, coarse features and the untidy benrd force them¬ 
selves upon the consideration, and the expression, the essence 
of the man, hns fled before the ordeal of the camera. 
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When Mrs. I^den spoke to him of his wife and said 
how sorrj' she was for her, he answered : — 

“ I am sorry for her loo, I have deep sorrow for her ! But 1 
have far, far more sorrow for ‘«iie Land.’ My wife has her 
children—six are with her still; and the English arc kind to her, 
they have left her in her own home, liul ‘die Land! die 
Land ! ’ ” And then his voicc^died down iiitUlcnly, and 1 could 
not look at him for the tears in my eyes. 

The long lids fell over the tired, sick eyes for a* moment, 
and then he said : “ I have not heard from the wife for the last 
sixteen days, but she lias six of her children with her, she is not 
to be pitied—at least, not as ‘ die I.and ’ is : ” 

Anil then the prayer of his heart, the ache that runs through 
all his musings, burst from him again with an exoeeiling bitter 
cry ; “ fair hearing ! if they would only give us a fail hearing ! 
Will no one take up our cause ? Will no one help us ! Justice I 
1 .o-sk for justice ! We arc a little folk, but we have made great 
steps —wc have given much.” 

“ England,” he cried a few days ago, “ wanted to 
monopolise everything, and they have got all our 
monopolies, but they can’t have a monopoly of freedom. 
They cannot take our freedom from us.” 

He declared tlnit an English dispatch was on the seas 
stating that “ nothing but force will avail ” when 
Jingland’s statesmen ctimc to treat with him. Two of 
his sons are dead, two are prisoners, one in St. Helena, 
one in Ceylon. He believes that two more are dead also, 
but thirty-one sons and grandsons of his are still in the 
field 

“ I could not go w’ith the commandoes—T could not.” But as 
1 liave said, one must see the man, one must hear him speak, to 
get at the heart of his words, the pas.sionatc agony of his 
sorrow. Taul Kruger stands out before us now in all the hard, 
fierce light that a national calamity can throw upon its victims, 

. . . Behind him is the dm of war—the groans and misery of a 
dying people. 

Mrs. Luden concludes her article by asking what is in 
store for Kruger in the fultirc 1 Will he grow stone blind 
and deaf, and linger through years of angry second 
childhood, clamouring for “justice?” Will he, like 
Moses, die within sight of the promised land—with the 
joy-bells of arbitration ringing in his ears, and a free ’* 
Transvaal stretching out before him ? Will he return to 
Pretoria, a President again (and he would tell you that 
“ with God all things arc possible ”), but one who has 
learned bitter lessons, as he has given hard blows—a 
President with a terrible past, and a strengthened belief 
in the earthly punishments of God ?— 

We cannot tell. But when, in after years, the grain still 
grows in dark blood patches above the fattened African soil . . . 
and the children ask, “ Why was the war?” may the mothers 
tell his story tenderly to the little ones—may the fathers forgive 
him his errors and his weaknesses for the sake of the love 
that he Ixire fur “die I-And’ and the faith that he had in its 
strength 1 


Pearson’s Magazine. 

The March number of Pearson's is very good—worth 
more space than I can give it. Especially interesting 
are—besides Dr. Louis Robinson’s article, noticed else¬ 
where—an account of M. Beriillon’s methods of identify¬ 
ing criminals, entitled “ The Speaking I’ortrait,” and an 
account of “ Wheeling on the jFloor of the Ocean ” in the 
wonderful little Argonaut, a sinkable ship—of course an 
American invention—destined to go down to a depth of 
100 iathoms and recover lost cargoes. At the bottom 
of the sea she rests on three wheeUs which propel 
her over that fascinating unknown—the sea bottom. 
The whole article is particularly curious and interesting. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


WHAT ENGLAND OUGHT TO DO. 

Bv A Continental Friend. 

A “ Continental Observer ” writes in the North 
American Review to say what England ought to do in 
the present crisis. He professes himself to be a life-long 
friend and admirer of the British nation, and he speaks 
witlj appreciation of the mor.al grandeur of our people. 
He maintains that England has now reached the parting 
of the ways, and that it depends upon her decisioo 
whether she will continue to loom more and more mightily 
on the horizon of history or disappear in the fogs of the 
past. What, then, is his prescription ? He gives it in a 
sentence. England ought to do two things—“ create a 
regular and well-disciplined army and secure a well- 
armed diplomacy.” ‘‘ But England would be irre¬ 
mediably destined to decline if this South African 
war did not contain for her one of those supreme lessons 
which Providence gives to a land, and which is not 
renewed if the country does not know how to comprehend 
its decisive significance.” That we have not been utterly 
defeated in South Africa was due first to the heroism of 
the soldiers, but above all to the complete absence of 
military instruction in the enemy. If the Boers had been 
trained in war, they could have utterly destroyed the 
British armies. Nothing short of general and com¬ 
pulsory military service can save England from 
destruction.' ‘‘ As for relying upon volunteers, the 
volunteer camps of England, in comparison with the real 
military instruction, arc what a boat-race is to a cavalry 
charge.” Volunt;iry enlistment was all very well so long 
as we kept within our own borders. But when we have 
expanded over all the continents, it would be the rankest 
fully to pretend to be able to rise to our unparalleled 
responsibilities by the organisation of a volunteer army. 
He sums up a mass of absolutely competent opinion w’hen 
he says that 100,000 men trained and disciplined and 
organised with the m.-ithematical precision of Continental 
standing armies would have laigely sufficed to bring the 
thing to a speedy conclusion. 

Among other good results which would accrue from 
the adoption of military' service in some form is that all 
Stop-the-War people would be summarily crushed out. 

The English army, he says, should number in peace 
time at least 600,000 men if England is to keep herself 
intact, to say nothing of aggrandisement. And this Con¬ 
tinental Observer maintains that our diplomatic service 
abounds with the same faults as those which paralyse 
our army. We have given our diplomacy a bad organi¬ 
sation. We have left the filling of the most important 
posts to caprice, to personal sympathies, or to considera¬ 
tions of birth. “The re.sult is the inevitable one. 
England has been beaten everywhere." 

The British diplomatist possesses an insular soul which 
leads him to want long holidays. Every post is for him 
“ an obligatory sojourn, of which he supports courageously 
the load, but the weight of which he never ceases to feel.” 
It is also diplomacy virtuous, with a rigid observance of 
the most austere laws and of public morality, reluctant to 
employ the methods in use among other diplomacies in 
the world. The result is that our diplomatists have been 
defeated over and over again. Our diplomatists possess 
no secret funds, hardly even the funds necessary to meet 
the requiretpents of its private police. As a result 
English diplomatists everywhere lost the battle. 

The last point to wtiich our adviser refers is that of 
Oibraltar being given in exchange for Ceuta. The rOcks 
of Gibraltar can now be fired upon by the Spanish guns 
at Algcciras. To shift them out of the way, England 
would have' to spend four or five millions, and if in 


possession of Ceuta, in exchange for Gibral^r, she were 
to spend this sum there, she would render Ceuta the best 
situation for her own defence in the Mediterranean, just 
where Morocco threatens to become a formidable apple 
of discord, a dangor which would then be annulled. 

He finishes the article by summing up the three heads 
which England needs ;—first, a well-disciplined standing 
army ; second, an armed diplomacy ; and third, the con¬ 
quest of an ally. 


WHO WERE THE LIARS? 

The campaign of calumny against the Boers is 
breaking down on many sides. Englishmen will .ever 
remember with shame the slanders which passed current 
as gospel a year ago, but Which even Jingo statesmen 
now completely disavow. In the March number of 
Cornhill another aspersion cast by mendacious 
“patriots” is wiped off. “Some Boer War Bulletins’" 
is the title of an article contributed by Mr. Basil 
Williams, who was in the C.l.V. Battery. In July of last 
year he was sent with a companion to seek provisions in 
a deserted farm on Slabbert’s Nek :— 

It was a very prusperous-louking farfti, stored with plenty of 
hors(!s, poultry, and grain, and situated at the entrance of a very 
fertile-looking valley just under the hill. A certain amount of 
aniiiual comforts were obtained here for the battery; and besides, 
as personal loot, I secured this bundle of papers, which looked 
as if they might be interesting. 

He goes on :— 

They arc interesting chiefly for the light which they throw on 
the amount of information about the war vouchsafeil to Boers in 
scattered parts of the Free State. It has been said and often 
repeated in England that the most lying accounts of. what wa.s 
really happening were spread about to deceive the burghers ; 
that their own victories were enormously exaggerated, their 
disasters concealed ; and tliat the Boer and English losses were 
always set out in a light more in accordance with the Boer 
wishes than with the truth. These bulletins probably aflbrd the 
best possible test of the truth of this theory, as they are evidently 
the sort of news sent to people who lived in out-of-the-way 
parts and h.ad no means of verifying the truth of the statements ; 
and it is surprising on the whole to find how accurate is the news 
thus given as compared with our own sources of information. 

He gives many extracts, and concludes :— 

It is much to be regretted that these bulletins iave arriveil in 
so fragmentary a condition ; but enough of them is extant to 
.show that at any rate in the Free State the Ihrmcrs were not 
put off with grossly untrue accounts of the state of the war, and 
that even in ofliciol veracity the Boer is not quite so bad as at 
one time the liellicose spirit of the Jingo papers thought it 
necessary to paint him. 

A NOTABLE curiosity is supplied by the March leisure 
Hour in a series of photographs taken of sleeping 
London by moonlight from the Tower Bridge. The 
exposures varied from three minutes to two hours, and 
the results arc weird and ghostly enough. The paper is 
by Miss Gertrude Bacon. Gossip on cotton is supplied 
by Mr. W. J. Gordon. Among the benefits conferred by 
the cheap production of cotton, he cites the practical 
disappearance of rags and tatters and patches from 
the dress of the poor. Mr. W. J. Stevens’ sketch 
of Zachary Macaulay leaves the impression that for 
ethical nobility Zachary was a greater man than his 
world-famous son. Sir John W. Moore gives an inviting 
account of a tour through North-Eastern Ireland. Mr. 
M. A, Morrison derives from his recently published letters 
a somewhat ideal picture of Bismarck as lover and 
husband. Dean Farrar’s eulogy on the late Queen is 
rather disappointing. 
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HOW TO GOVERN THE CHURCH. 

The View of the Bishop of Hereford. 

In the Nineteenth Century for March, the Rev. Dr. 
Percival, the Bishop of Hereford, has an article entitled 
“ Church Reform : Why not Begin 'with the Parish,” 
which contains a very interesting and somewhat revolu¬ 
tionary proposal. 

present measures. 

Dr. Percival docs not regard with favour either the 
Discipline Bill or the Convocations Bill, which are at 
present attracting so much attention. • If the Discipline 
Bill were passed into law he thinks it would only 
incrcj^se the resentment of those against whose practices 
it is directed, and it might even attract enough sym¬ 
pathy to their side to split the Church into two warring 
camps. The Convocations Bill he also regards as a 
mistake, for it means reversion to a more clerical form of 
Church Government. He does not believe that Parlia¬ 
ment will assent to it. 

Freedom or self-government must begin at home, and 
Dr. I’crcival therefore suggests that a representative 
Church Council should be established in every parish or 
ecclesiastical district,%o be elected by all parishioners 
who are qualified to vote. The powers of this Council 
wouid be very great, as may be seen from the following 
list of the things they might do :— 

(1) It shall not be lawful for an incumbent or curate in charge 
of a parish to intrcxluce any changes in the mode of conducting 
public worship without giving due notice and obtaining the 
assent of his Church C'ouncil. 

if this assent is withheld, the clerk may appeal to the Bishop 
for his decision on the subject, and the Bishop after conference 
with the clerk and the Council, and after full and careful con¬ 
sideration of the matter, shall make an order embodying his 
decision. 

(2) If the Council desires any reasonable and lawful change to 
be made in regard to the conduct of public worship, and the 
incumbent or curate in charge declines to make it, the Council 
may appeal to the Bishop, who shall, after full and careful con¬ 
sideration of the matter, make an order embodying his decision. 

(3) If in any ca.se the Bishop’s oriler is object^ to by either 
party an appeal shall be allowed to the Archbishop, whose 
decision shall be final. 

(4) If during a vacancy the parishioners through the Church 
Council petitiondhe Bishop with reference to the mode of con¬ 
ducting public worship which the parishioners desire, it shall be 
the duty of the Bishop to make an order on the subject, having 
due regard to the wishes of the parishioners, and this order shall 
be binding on the new incumbent. 

(5) Any clerk who shall disregard an order of the Bishop or 
Archbishop given under this Act shall be forthwith admonished 
by the Bishop. 

If he fails to obey the admonition within three months, this 
failure shall ipso facto 'involve the immediate voidance of his 
benefice, or tlm lapse of his licence, as the case may be. 

(6) Every parishioner duly qualified to vote under the Parish 
Councils Act, and claiming to be a member of the Church of 
England as by law establisned, shall be qualified to vote in the 
election of the Parish Council, but no other person shall be so 
qualified. 

As to the qualifications of members or voters for the 
Council, Dr. Percival thinks they should be as wide as 
possible, and that no test should be imposed. Every 
person should be considered,a member of the Church 
until he deliberately cuts himself off from it. 

In support of this scheme Dr. Percival declares that 
no reform can bring practical relief into Church life if it 
does not first of all settle the relations of an incumbent 
with his lay parishioners. The cause of parodhial 
differences in nin'e cases out of ten lies in the arbitrary 
position of thei incumbent. 


IS THE NAVY EFFICIENT? 

“No," ANSWERS Mr. H. W. Wilson. 

Mr. H. W, Wilson is an alarmist, except when a war 
is actually in sight, when, as in the case of South Africa, 
he is an optimist. It is necessary, therefore, always to 
take his criticism of service matters with reserve. But in 
the case of the Navy his Criticism is so insi.stent that it 
would be unreasonable not to call attention to^what he 
says. In the Nineteenth Century for March, in an 
article headed “The Admiralty versits the Navy,” he 
deals with the naval question under three heads— 
organisation, material, and personnel—and in every case 
he finds that we are unprepared for war. 

ORGANISATION. 

The organisation of the Navy is, he begins, a 
“ negation of responsibility.” The sca-lords themselves 
do not know what is precisely the responsibility of each 
member of the Board. We have nothing in England 
like the German naval organisation, whiem Mr. Wilson 
says is not only tbeoreticiiUy perfect, but works in 
practice splendidly. As a consequence of this our fleets 
are badly distributed. Of the four great British fleets, 
not one was properly prepared for war last autumn. 
The proportions 01 the various types of ships were wrong. 
The Mediterranean fleet is so ill-supplied with cruisers that 
it could not hold its own against France alone, let alone 
France and Russia. Mr. Wilson asserts that our 
Admiral in the Mediterranean has asked for reinforce¬ 
ments which he could not get. 

MATERIAL. 

As to the material, Mr. W’ilson says that we have not 
ships enough ready for sea. He calculates that the navy 
is 15 per cent, below what Mr. Goschen said in 1899 was 
the lowest essential number. What is worse the building 
programme is in disorganisation, and he gives instances 
of 32 to 52 months being required to complete British 
battleships, though in 1893-95 battleships were built in 
England in half the latter period. Striking out old ships, 
we have only 37 battleships ready and 16 building against 
28 French ships ready and five building, and 19 Russian 
ready and nine building, while Germany has 15 ready 
and 10 building. Of the equipment of our ships in general 
Mr. Wilson finds that they are not better armoured and 
have less guns than the foreign ships. The dockyards 
are also inadequately equipped. At home we require a 
new dockyard, or a great extension of the present ones. 

PERSONNEL 

With this subject Mr. Wilson deals shortly. We 
want a naval reserve of at least 100,000. We could 
easily get 10,000 or 20,000 good men from Canada and 
Australia. We want more trained officers, for ! nince, 
Russia, and Germany are largely increasing their stock. 
Mr. Wilson concludes as follows :— 

Of our navy it may truly be said, in Schariihorst’s words, 
describing the Prussian army on the eve of Jena, that “It i.<; 
animated by the best spirit; courage, ability, nothing i.s wanting. 
But it will not, it cannot, in the condition in which it is, do 
anything great or decisive.” 

The moral is plain. We roust have organisation, carried out 
by an organiser who understands war. Ii is at Whitehall, at 
Downing Street, that the real fault is to be found. I^esponsibility 
when it is “ spread". spells unreadiness and inefficiency. 
Germany, says M. Lockroy, “views war as she does one of the 
national industries. She nurses her nJhy as though it were a 
eomsnereiat undertaking .... what dominates our attention is 
not so much the nunifer of her ships or the size of her arsenals, 
as her application of method to the acquisition of fiaval 
supremacy.” 
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THE SWEET USES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

To the first February number of the Revue ties Deux 
Moudes Vicomte d’A\enel contributes one of his observant 
articles on the various methods adopted to secure that 
great necessity of the age—publicity. This passion for 
advertisement is, he says with great truth, not confined 
to the commercial world, but Nourishes among politicians, 
'* smitrt ” society, literary men, and artists, who feel the 
democratic need of making themselves talked .about, and 
who need not, as a rule, feel ash.-uned of it. lie alludes 
to a familiar French poster of an illustrious jrolitician 
with a glass of so-and-so’s liqueur in his hand, from which 
both the politician and the proprietor of the liqueur have 
derived about equal benefit. The owner of another tlrink 
hit upon the brilliant notion of issuing very tastefully pro¬ 
duced albums containing portraits of celebrities, all of 
whom sang, in their own handwritings, the praises of the 
particular liqueur. The difficulty in this case w’as to 
obtain the first few celebrities ; afterwards all was easy, 
for the succeeding ones joined lest it should be thought 
that they were not good enough to be asked ! 

It is curious how comparatively modern is the practice 
of advertising in newspapers. Perhaps the oldc.st “ Ad.” 
on record in England is a “ lost, stolen, or strayed ” 
inquiry inserted in the Merctirius Publicus in 1660 by 
King Charles II. for a little dog which had wandered 
from his Majesty’s palace. The spread of popular 
education, joined with the freedom of the Press, the 
development of communications by road and rail, and 
the che.apening of paper and printing—all these com¬ 
bined have produced the modern development of Press 
advertisement. A verj' low estimate of the money spent 
for this purpose in France places it at ;f4,ooo,ooo sterling 
a year, of which about ^1,500,000 goes to newspapers 
and periodicals. Curiously enough, the railw'ays in 
France do not pay for their advertisements in the news¬ 
papers in money, but in free tickets ; and they compete 
with the newspapers in that they furnish singular advan¬ 
tages to the advertiser for posters at stations and in 
railway carriages. The newspapers are also both sellers 
and buyers of publicity ; thus the Petit Journal pockets 
about Zl 12,000 a year for advertisements, and spends 
about 2 i26,ooo in advertising the paper. M. d’Avcnel 
goes on to relate the story of the establishment of the 
Agence Havas, which hit upon the brilliant idea of 
combining the business of supplying news with that of 
advertising agents. The newspapers paid the agency for 
its news by placing at its disposal so many columns fur 
advertisements, and in this way the agency secured a 
kind of double profit. M. d’Avencl thinks that the con¬ 
siderably larger price charged for advertisements in 
France as compared with the tariffs in England and 
America are not unfair to the advertiser because his 
announcements are more conspicuous owing to the com¬ 
parative paucity of advertisements in each newspaper. 
It would seem natural that the more columns of adver¬ 
tisements published in a newspaper, the more space 
must be jiurchased by the advertiser who wishes to attract 
attention. But even M. d’Avenel would probably shrink 
from the logical conclusion that one should only advertise 
in small papers which have few other advertisements, and 
presumably little or no circulation. 

In France, as in other countries, the class of advertise¬ 
ment generally denbminated financial, is much sought 
after and is very profitable ; but the great peculiarity of 
the French Press—which, it is to be hoped, distinguishes 
it from the British and fhe, Aiqerican—is that advertisc- 
ihents ihvade also the editorial columns. Such things of 
comae have been, and are being, done in this country and 


America, but it is certainly not so common, nor are such 
reputable journals infected, as is the case in*Fraiv,ce. M. 
d’Avenel tells a stoiy of a well-known actress who, not 
satisfied with the praises of the critics, regularly devoted 
a considerable sum every year to purchasing eulogistic 
articles about herself in the Press. Similarly, financial 
booms arc prepared weeks and months beforehand by the 
systematic and intelligent creation of favourable Press 
atmospheres. M. d Avencl concludes by paying an inter¬ 
esting tribute to the artists who have rescued the poster 
from the degradation into which it had fallen. Of these 
perhaps the most famous arc the two brothers, Jules and 
Joseph Chdret. Willette, too, must be mentioned, though 
there is an incident in his career which hardly rftom- 
mends him to English peoplp. 

- 

THE SALT CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 

Of all the curious methods of restoring the health and 
freshening up the jaded nerves of over-weaned and worn- 
out people, the oddest is that of ptimjiing salt water into 
their veins. According to Mile. Claire de Pratz, who 
writes upon the salt cure in the Contemporary Review, a 
hypodermic injection of salt watcr^nto the veins is, if not 
exactly the elixir of life, at least one of the best and most 
convenient of all methods of mechanical stimulation for 
the re-invigoration of sluggish nerve-centres. One, two, 
or three grammes of a careful preparation of the salts 
which are found in the human blood are gradually 
injected day by day. The quantity may sometimes be 
increased to as much as ten grammes. The more con¬ 
centrated the liquid, the more tonic and stimulating arc its 
effects ; but in that case the operation is more painful :— 

The effects produced by these injections .are the follow'ing. 
Patients who are run down and suffering from languor arc 
reinvigoraled and become stronger in every way after a few days 
of the treatment—sometimes even after the very first injection. 
Appetite returns, and may even develop into absolute boulimia, 
or insatiable voracity. .Sleep comes back, and in the case of 
thin people considerable weight is gained. 

Of course, if half of these pretensions could be realised 
with certainty, there would be a tremendous rush upon 
the salt cure, more especially as it is also claimed that the 
saline injection will completely change the mental condi¬ 
tion. A patient suffering from melancholia, if carefully 
and systematically treated with doses of this artificial 
serum, will recover physical and moral health, and miser¬ 
able men become joyful and happy without any apparent 
reason. The salt introduced to the blood by means of the 
contact with the nerve-centres in the walls of the veins and 
arteries stimulates and reinvigorates these nerves, and 
they in turn transmit their vibration to the brain, giving 
it strength. The sooner the salt cure is applied to the 
members of the present Cabinet the better. The head¬ 
quarters of the staff, in fact the whole of us, might with 
great advantage turn on the tap of this miracle-working 
salt, which will' strengthen our blood. It is claimed that 
saline injections do not become a necessary habit. Saline 
maniacs are not developed like morphia maniacs, neither 
is it necessary continually to use increasingly strong doses. 
Repeated injections give lasting streq^th to the very 
centre of the nervous system. The article is very inter¬ 
esting; in view of the coqiing Budget the sooner the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is put under a course of 
special treatment the better. 

The Sunday Strand for March mves us-Miss Warren’s 
vieAs of Sunday in Venice, Mr. Arthur Mee’s eulogy of 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan—Mr. Moody’s successor ; and 
Mrs. Tooley’s sketch of the late Queen’s ktst.years. 
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TQE CORRUPTER OF OUR ARMY. 

A Solemn Indictment of M. de Bt.ocH. 

When any one asks what factor operated most to 
lower the reputation of the British Army in South Africa, 
the average Britisher answers, the distances and the want 
of roads, and the average foreigner. Generals Botha and 
De Wet. Colonel F. N. Maude is of a very different 
opinion. The real enemy of the British Army, who 
“has led to most of our humiliations, is neither the Boer 
nor the veldt-track--it is Monsieur Jean de Bloch. 
Colonel Maude has already on more than one ucc.asion 
dealt incidentally with M. de Bloch’s view.s, but it is 
evidently only more recent study which has led him to 
this terrible conclusion, to which he devotes a whole 
article. That article is to* be found in the Naiional 
Review {ox .March. 

HUW THE ARMY WAS RIU.NED. 

I cannot deal with everything that Colonel Maude says 
in his indictment. Briefly, his argument is that in the 
earlier battles of the war the British Army did excellently. 
The attacks at Talana Hill, at Belmont, and at Knslin, 
were excellent, and the losses were considerable, well, 
the principle that you cannot make omelettes without 
breaking eggs is the first of all the principles of war. But 
the newspapers were horrified at the bloodshed, which 
Colonel Maude justly shows was not heavy when com¬ 
pared w'ith that of past wars. So they took up M. de 
Bloch. And by the use of his theories, in a short month, 
they destroyed the efficiency t)f the British Army. For 
weeks the paper.s were deluged with letters and articles, 
all with theories based on M. dc Bloch’.s, as to how to 
avoid losses. 

M. de BLOCH ON THE BRAIN. 

The people, and through them the Army got these 
theories on the brain : — 

Reviewers .... labelled the work as “ epoch making,” and 
one even went so far as to recommend officers to read over 
chapters of it l<i their men Ijefore going into action. This person 
was quite oblivious of the fact that such conduct would render 
any one who indulged it in liable under the Army Act to 
“death or such less punishment .as is in this Ad mentioned ’’ for 
“ in action, or previous to going into action, using words 

calculated to create despomlency or alarm,’’ etc.Men 

were gravely tdld that the tvt'o-inch-square distinguishing badges 
on their helmets were dangerously conspicuous, that the 
sergeants’ red cloth stripes on tlieir khaki serges would draw 
the enemy’s fire, and other and similar absurdities were foisted 
on them without number. Then, having been duly wept over 
by their sweethearts ami wives, and thoughtfully provided with 
great stocks of this nerve-destroying trash to digest on the 
voyage, they stepped on board the transports, and in due 
course arrivcsl at the scene of action, where they found men 
busily engaged in painting their horses khaki and were them- 
sdvesduly drilled in the new formation for “ taking advantage 
of ant-heaps” as General llildyard wittily christened it. 

A FIT OF NERVES. * 

So the Army got a fit of nerves, “ which ultimately 
developed to such portentous dimensions that on one 
occasion a whole British Brigade of 3,000 men was held 
I'p by the Boer commando of 300.*! The men got under 
the impression that they were facing M. de Bloch’s 
“ appalling and unprecedent;,ed fire,” and that they’ were 
astonishing heroes. From this time forward they per¬ 
sisted in taking cover, and avoiding losses, with the result 
that they never gained a decisive victory. Early in the 
war we had the desperate fighting of Talana Hill, when 
the reinforcements, armed with M. de Bloch’s bortt, ^ot 
to the front, there was no more of this, but only a desire 
to save their own skins. 


TO BEAR LOSSE.S, NOT AVOID THEM. 

Thus M. dc Bloch destroyed the British Array as a 
fighting machine. Colonel Maude enters into some 
elaborate calculations to show what he regards as the 
real effect of magazine rifle fire as compared with that of 
the ancient musket. But the essence of his article is that 
whether losses are heavy or small the men must be 
taught to bear them. The test of a battle, he sayS, does 
not depend upon the avoidance of losses, but upon the 
capacity for sustaining thutn. This may be so, but it 
opens another question, that is, what is the use of asking 
men to sustain losses which render victory impossible or 
fruitless ? If our men had withstood greater losses on 
several occasions they might certainly have gained the 
victory, but a scries of .such battles in a war between 
powers with equal forces must lead to the annihilation of 
the attacker, since Colonel Maude on his own showing 
grants that the defenders m.ay and can avqid loss. 

WHAT M. BLOCH WOULD SAY. 

Of course M. Bloch’s reply to all this is very obvious. 
He has merely to say, “ According to your own showing 
the reinforcements sent to South Africa were infected 
with my theories. But these reinforcements defeated the 
Boers, while the e.irlicr forces, which had been fed on the 
opjiosite diet, were defeated." To which Colonel Maude 
would probably reply that this was because they had 
overwhelming numbers. But this must be another 
feather in M. dc Bloch’s cap, for it was he who first 
declared that overwhelming forces would be needed. 
But in any case it is evident that M. Bloch’s influence 
has extended even more widely than he thought. It 
is a pity that the newspapers do not show equal eager¬ 
ness in propagating his theories as to the economic folly 
of war. 

A CAPE TOWN VIEW OF THINGS. 

The Contemporary Review publishes an article entitled 
“ The Situation in South Africa,” signed “ Capetown,” 
which betrays the fine Roman hand of the author, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say the authoress. 
It is a clever article, full of plain truths, clearly stated, not 
from the pro-Boer standpoint, but from that of a person 
sincerely anxious that the war should be ended by the 
triumph of British arms. The writer says the situation at 
present, both from a political and a military iioint of 
view, is decidedly worse than when President Kruger 
issued his ultimatum. It is an indictment upon the 
military authorities at the Cape for their blundering 
mismanagement and senseless vanity. Instead of 
rallying round the Empire the Colonials in South 
Africa, it has widened the latent feeling of rebellion 
which lurked in the breasts of many among them, 'fhere 
is a great deal of information in the article about the 
OutlRnders and the refugees. She says :— 

The popular Ijelief is that the war was brought about by the 
Uitlandeis, and in a certain sense this is true ; only 1 do not 
think that they ever seriously contemplated the |)ossibility of its 
breaking out. They threatened Kruger with it becar.se they 
imagined that he would yield to tHcir demands, if he saw them 
backed up by English bayonets ; but at heart they did not Mre 
at all for the South African Republics to lx: incorporated jnto 
the body of the Empire, and for the bribery aijd corruption, 
through which they had enriched themselves and prospered, to 
come to an end. Their aim and dcs^e would have been to see 
a new Kingrlom of Jerusalem rise out of the^ ashes of the 
Transvaal, governed by T.ionel I%inips and his friends. 

The South African crisis has been aggravated from 
the beginning by undue haste. Everyone has been in 
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too great a hurry, and the situation has been rushed from 
first to last, with results that we see. The writer, although 
criticising Sir Alfred Milner, believes that he is the only 
man who has sufficient authority to make the English 
Government calculated to appease the Boers and to lead 
to the eventual pacification of the country. She thinks 
that he only adopted the Outlapder grievances as a shield 
to preyent his real policy being discovered by the people at 
large. He rushed things at first, but afterwards discovered 
his mistake.- “ Cape Town ” says that Sir Alfred Milner 
has protested against the burning of farms, which it is 
interesting to know ; but the evidence of this is not yet to 
hand. That it was a frightful folly and a wicked crime, 
everyone can see to-day ; but it would be interesting 
to know at what date the folly and criminality of it all 
dawned U|K)n Sir Alfred Milner’s mind. But what chance 
is there in finding the truth when everything is ’concealed, 
and when lying has been resorted to systematically in 
order to conceal the truth from our jjeoplc f As “ Cape 
Town " says, the whole miserable business has been fed 
on lies, aggravated by bluffing of the worst kind practised 
in the worst taste. Mr. Rhodes, in her opinion, is 
the one great powerful man in South Africa. Sir Gordon 
Sprigg is a mediocrity. Lord Roberts has been a failure, 
and Lord Kitchener has not been a success. Her 
account of liie refugees is very interesting. She says 
they are sick with hope deferred, and they have been 
very much irritated by the fables circulated by Lord 
Roberts and others as to the war being over while they 
were forbidden to return to Johannesburg, on the ground 
that'thc war was still raging. “ The military seem never 
to have had during the whole of this lamentable campaign 
the courage to say the truth.” The conserpience is that 
the refugees are getting very impatient, and will give us 
trouble. “ Cape Town ” says ;— 

At present their irritation is growing, and nnc of the'great 
problems of the future is how they will look upon the new 
Government, when they find the conditions of life in the 
Transvaal quite different from the past ones, as they are bound 
to become, once matters are settled. How will they like to see 
introduced keener competition, lower wages, fresh influx of 
foreigners, absence of that bribery and corruption of which they 
made so much use, and not the same facilities for money-making 
which existed formerly ? This is the question, which, when it is 
raised, will prove a serious source of trouble to the Etiglisli 
Government. 

In Praise of Kimberi.ev Compoonu. 

Mr. J. S. Moffatt, writing on “ The South African 
Natives” in the Contemporary Review, devotes a few 
pages to vindicating Mr. Cecil Rhodes for establishing 
the compound system at Kimberley. So far from 
regarding the compound system as horrible slavery 
and legalised tyranny, he says it is one of the things 
which seem to make the outlook of the native in 
South Africa not altogether hopeless. He maintains 
fjnhesitatingly that the native who goes back from 
jis4ti\berley after a spell of labour in the compounds 
must i^etter man all rouncT in physique, in pocket, and 
attenti^*'**’*^*®^ than the native who starts from exactly 
from tl*”® point, but spends his nights in the slums of 
in srnal?'®^" Johannesburg, and goes back a 

prestiitiab'l besotted wreck of humanity. No on(? 
^ In Frano“*”P°“”‘^® unless by his own free will; they 
ment genera^* hours’ day, a six days’ week, and special 
after and is work and overtime. The minimum rate 
the French Pt * 5 ®* unskilled labour. The 

it from the Bri®®**®® ^®®® taught that 

meats invade ^ system is the supreme embodiment of 

coarse have 


THE MYSTERY OF COMMON SilcLT. 

“Unsolved Problems of Chemistry” are pleasantly 
discussed by Professor Ira Remsen in McClure's for 
February. He frankly confesses that starch is an 
unsolved problem ; cellulose still more so ; and “ the 
awesome proteids ” more so still. He also acknowledges 
that “ the atom of to-day is a scientific abstraction ” ; 
which is only saying in other words what Hegel said 
long ago, that the atom was after all a thought. Of 
water the writer says :— 

We are only beginning to learn how it acts. That it dissolves 
many things is well known, but let us not be misled because 
this phenomenon is so common' and $0 familiar. Put a little 
salt in water. What becomes of it? It disappears. There is 
no solid substance in the vessel. We may bandy phrases as we 
,please, but we cannot tell what has become of the salt. We can 
get the salt out of the water by boiling the solution and letting 
tlie water pass off as steam, when the sail will be left behind. 
As we put the salt in and take it out, we have been accustomed 
until recently to think of the salt as being present in 
the solution as such. One of the most important 
advances in chemistry made of lati years is that which 
leads to the conception that, in dilute solutions at least, 
there is little, if any, salt present ; that in some way the water 
decomposes it into particles highly charged with electricity. 
These particles are called ions. This idea has thrown a great 
deal of light upon important problems of chemistry, but it has 
suggested many new ones. Some substances—for example, 
sugar-- do not act like salt when dissolved in water. Why this 
difference? 'I'hen, too, some liquids which are goo<l solvents 
do not act at all like water. What is it in water that distinguishes 
it from most other liquids, such as alcohol and ether, enabling it 
to tear many substances asunder ? These .are questions that are 
now very much to the front. Rapid progress is being made, 
and we may look for important discoveries in this field in the 
near future. 

The child who wants to know what has become of the 
salt when it is, as we say, “ dissolved,” is evidently more 
scientific than most of those be questions. 


LOOTING IN CHINA. 

Mr. John McDonnell, writing in the Contemporary 
Review upon looting in China, says that we have 
gone back since Wellington’s time. The theory, 
especially as laid down at the Hague Conference, is 
all that could be desired, and regularly as opportunity 
presents itself all the old outrages are repeated. 
If Governments wish to stop looting, they must do 
as Napoleon did when he entered Egypt, and issued 
a declaration that any member of the army who was 
guilty of pillage or violation would be shot. Mr. 
Mac Donnell proposes that in any revised code of the 
usages of war there should be condemnation of the idea 
of booty in any form as absolutely barbarous. But 
surely this is embodied in the Hague Code as clearly and 
strongly as could be desired. What is wanted is something 
much more practical than this. Any one of the Govern¬ 
ments who stand accused of looting in China, our own first 
and foremost, would do well to move for an International 
Committee of Inquiry to ascertain exactly what has been 
done in China in the way of looting and outrage, and to 
suggest what measures should be adopted to prevent the 
recurrence of similar crimes in future. If England does 
not do it, Russia might ; and if both fail it might well be 
worth*while for some public-spirited person or association 
to send out a commission to take evidence on the spot 
and let civilisation &% least know the facts. 
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ARMY REFORM. 

, Dr. Conan Doyle in Reply. 

In the Nineteenth Century for March, Dr. Conan 
Doyle replies to Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s strictures on 
his military programme. He repeats that he had no idea 
of superseding the regular army, but only to supplement 
it. Dr. Doyle is himself in favour of conscription, but 
he admits that there is no chance of its being adopted. 
But the Militia Ballot, if used with discretion, would not 
meet with the same opposition. It would have the 
advantage of strengthening the Volunteers, as exemption 
would be granted to all who joined that force. He sticks 
to his scheme of rifle clubs, and demands that the 
Government should remove the tax upon rifles, and even 
supply them, together with cartridges, to bonA fide clubs. 
The following in short is hil scheme — 

Regular Army, 130,000.—Highly-paid army of long-.service 
men. One hundred and fifteen thousand might be taken as 
actually with the colours abroad. Fifteen thousand represent 
the Guards and the depots at home. This force could be 
extended in time of war, ami supplemented by organised colonial 
contingents so as to bring it to at least 200,000 effectives. 

AlilUia Army, 150,000.—For home defence only. Raised 
by liallot. Pay small, i^ut every effort made to study the comfort 
and convenience of the men, while making them good practical 
soldiers. 

Volunteers, 250,000.—Men serving in this unpaid force and 
making themselves thoroughly efficient should be exempt from 
the militia ballot. 

Yeomanry, —Men volunteering for this should also be exempt 
from the year’s training under arms involved in the ballot. By 
this means there should be no difficulty in raising 20,000. 

Reserves from the Regulars, —There would be a considerable 
force of reserves, at first from men who had served under the 
present conditions, and later from men who had done their term 
of service in the reformed army. Say So.ooo. 

Then finally Civilian Riflemen,— Rifle clubs should eliminate 
bad shtits and have on their rolls only expert riflemen. A strong 
effort should be made by individual patriotism and public opinion 
to enrol the greater part of the men of the nation, of any age, in 
these clubs, which would form a reserve for all other forces of the 
Crown. We will suppose that they reach 500,000. 

How 'I'o Train Good Shots. 

Blackwood's for March contains an article on “ Army 
Shooting and its Improvement,” by an Infantry' Officer, 
who makes tiie following suggestions :— 

1. The number of rounds to be expended by each man 
during the year to be at least 800. 

2. Thirty-five rounds per man to be fired in each of the 
twelve months. 

3. Three hundred and eighty to 400 rounds per man to be 
fired in the annual course, which is to be divided into three 
parts - vtz,, individual fixed-target practices as now’ ; sectional 
piMcliccs much as now, with careful training in fire-discipline, 
etc. ; and individual battlefield practices. 

4. Miniature galleries in barracks to be improved and 
enlarged. 

5. More support and encouragement to be given by Govern¬ 
ment to regimental rifle clubs. 

6. All officers to lie impressed with the idea that the issue of 
modern battles depends on the straight shooting of the infantry 
soldier, and consequently on the zeal and energy displayed by 
officers in the peace-training of their men. 

The Army Medical Question. 

Mr. Frederick Treves hafi an article in the Nineteenth. 
Century on the South African Hospital Inquiry Com¬ 
mission. A considerable part of his space is taken up 
with summarising the Report, which, as might be 
expected, he accepts vrithout reserve. In regard, how¬ 
ever, to the question how sufficient men of the best type 
are to be secured for the Army Medical Corps, he makes 


some recommendations which are worth quotation. In 
the first place the pay must be increased. Secondly, the 
grievances of Army doctors which result from the under¬ 
manning of the service must be removed. These com¬ 
plaints are chiefly in regard to holiday, leave, length of 
foreign service, and difficulty of obtaining leave for 
purposes of study. Another difficulty is that at present a 
large amount of non-professional work is thrown upon 
the doctors. During the present campaign the medical 
•officers were largely kept engaged upon clerical work, 
writing reports, and chccMng lists of supplies. Lastly, 
the army offers very little encouragement for advance¬ 
ment in professional work. Army medical work does 
little to foster their interests in their profession :— 

The Service encourages its officers to live long and give no 
offence, but it does very little to help them to progress in their 
profession and to become mure able surgeons and physicians, 
and, as a consequence, more able officers. 

Mr. Treves says that the medical entrance examination 
is neither popular nor useful, and it would be of much 
greater service if it were to concern itself with such 
subjects as tropical diseases, wounds, hygiene, camp 
sanitation, and the like. As to increasing the number of 
medical officers available in time of war, Mr. Treves 
recommends the establishment of an Army Medical 
Reserve on the lines of the military reserve. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph writts also on the South 
African Hospitals Inquiry, in the National Review for 
March. He regards the rejiort of the Commission as a 
refutation of Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ charges, which he 
condemns as “ sensational.” 

The Impb:rial Yeomanry. 

In the National Review for March there is a useful 
article by Colonel Leroy-Lewis of the Imperial Yeomanry 
as to the future of that force. His first recommendation 
is that the Yeomanry should have a certain amount of 
training in shock tactics. The Yeomanry, he says, ought 
to be brigaded into groups of three or four regiments, and 
the.se again combined into divisions of two or three 
brigades. A school for Auxiliary Cavalry ought also to 
be established. As to equipment, he says that every 
Yeomanry regiment should be provided with a set of 
pioneering tools, of which they have greatly felt the want 
during the war. The construction of shelter trenches 
ought to be learnt by every soldier. A section of machine 
guns should also form part of the establishment. 

As to training. Colonel Leroy-Lewis says that the 
efficient Yeoman should be obliged to do fourteen days’ 
consecutive training, and fourteen other days, mostly 
devoted to musketry, and spread over the rest of the 
year. But facilities should be given to such corps as are 
willing to undergo longer training. 


“ It is one of the glories of the nineteenth century that 
it has liberated the imprisoned soul of the deaf-mute and 
reclaimed much valuable human material from stagna¬ 
tion and waste.” Such is the conclusion of a very 
interesting sketch in the Sunday Magnsine of the 
World’s Deaf and Dumb, by Abral.ind Frankham. 
The status of the deaf is said to be higher in the United 
States than in any other countiy. “ In Australia, 
charitable aid for deaf adults has recently reached the 
world’s high-water mark in the provision of a farm where 
aged and infirm deaf-mutes maf employ their declining 
years in such light work as is within their power, cheered 
by the society of their fellows, instead of being doomed 
to the ghastly isolation of the workhouse,” 
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POLITICAL WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 

To the first December number of the Revue de Paris 
M. Ostrogorski contributes an amusing paper on 
“ Political Women in England.” In our happy countiy 
we are assured that, women possess, thanks to their 
organisation, a means of political influence which is 
possessed by the sex in no other country, and this 
although the British Constitution holds women at arm’s 
l.ngtht There is no real reason to believe that women 
had a> parliamenta^ franchise in the sixteenth and seven* 
teenth centuries'—indeed, when we come to the eighteenth 
century it is incidentally stated in a judgment of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench that women have not the right 
of voting because the choice of a member of I’arliament 
demands a developed intelligence which women arc not 
thought to possess. The French Revolution found its 
imitators on this side of the Channel who formed popular 
societies, after the fashion of the Paris clubs ; these were 
really secret Societies composed principally of the working 
class, and women were admitted to all the privileges of 
membership. The Female Reform Society of Blackburn 
spread throughout the manufacturing districts, and the 
women were invited to found affiliated societies in order 
to aid the men in their political action, and also to 
inoculate in their children a profound hatred for their 
tyrannical governors. 

At the great meeting at Manchester in 1819, which 
resulted in the Manchester massacre, two Female Clubs 
attended with a banner of white silk. In the agitation 
which led to the great Reform Bill women played a 
certain ipart, and it is amusing to read now-a-days a 
manifesto which the Tories of Norwich addressed to the 
ladies of the city, urging them to use their influence 
against the Bill. The terms of this document will hardly 
bear repetition now-a-days, although it is quoted in Mr. 
Holyoake’s “Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life.” The 
women of the aristocracy and of the middle class did 
not take much interest in -politics until comparatively 
lately, although there are some notable examples of the 
ability of the sex in the important work of canvassing ; 
and M. Ostrogorski of course brings up again the fine 
old story of the Duchess of Devonshire giving a kiss to a 
butcher. Cobden’s Anti-Corn Law League, although it 
took full advantage of women’s work in organisation, yet 
did not permit them to appear in public except at the 
dinners and teas of the League. 

The General Election of t86S was the first in which 
women took a really important part. Women began to 
speak in public meetings, partly to plead for Woman 
Suffrage and partly in the interests of their party can¬ 
didates. Women next obtained the right to vote in 
municipal and school board elections; and the great 
Liberal victory of 1880 was to a considerable extent 
due to the efforts of women, though the Tories also had 
their regiments of electoral Amazons. M. Ostrogorski 
does full justice to the part played by Lord Randolph 
Churchill in organizing Tory democracy ; to him princi¬ 
pally is due that wonderful incarnation of mingled 
sentiment and snobbery, the Primrose League. It is to 
the inclusion of women that M. Ostrogorski attributes 
the astounding success of the League, and the mar¬ 
vellously rapid increase of its membership. Of course 
he is not deceived by the League’s affectation of 
independence, of party politics ; he sees clearly enough 
that it is really identical with the Tory party—in fact, it 
is quite wonderful how* accurately this foreign observer 
has estimated the peculiar strength of the League, its 
social influence, the value qf all its frippery of badges 
and decorations, and the subtle boycotting which it 
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practises. Its success, however, as he explains, varies 
very much in different districts. As a general rule it 
prospers most in rural districts and in the poorest 
quarters of the towns, The Liberals, it must be admitted, 
have not achieved so great a practical success with the 
Women’s Liberal Associations, although these have 
done yeoman service to the cause. The members 
are chiefly the wives of working men, directed by 
a number of women of the middle class, and a few 
great ladies. M. Ostrogorski thinks that the Liberal 
women display far more political earnestness than their 
sisters of the Primrose League ; certainly their teas and 
conversasioues do not boast of that music-hall element 
which renders the rdunions of the Primrose League so 
popular. 

M. Ostrogorski passes oif to deal with the Woman 
Suffrage movement, and he shows how Mr. Gladstone’s 
opposition to this reform caused a great split in the 
Federation. This question of Woman Suffrage is not 
the only one, however, which separates Liberal women— 
indeed, this foreign observer is quite shocked at some of 
the topics which are urged by the Women’s Liberal 
Federation. M. Ostrogorski heard the ungallant 
opinion frequently expressed both by Conservatives and 
by Radicals that there is no good in women election¬ 
eering ; this criticism being based apparently on a 
certain lack of tact on the part of some ardent political 
women who do not always pay respect to the provisions 
of the Corrupt Practices Act. 


Two Impressions of Mr. Chamberlain as a Youth. 

Miss J. T. Stoduart, in a recent Woman at Home, 
begins a new Life of Mr. Chamberlain. There is not 
much new in what she says, but in two passages she 
throws a little fresh light upon the youthful Joseph. The 
following is the description of him given by Mr. Solly, 
the pastor of the church in Carter Lane, habitually 
attended by the Chamberlain family :— 

One afternoon a young gentleman of clever and resolute 
aspect came up to our oflice and introduced himself as Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the son of my old and highly-valued 
friend, Mr. Chamberlain, at whose house I had often had so 
kind a welcome while minister at Carter I.anc Chapel, Tliis 
young man (then a teacher in our Sunday school there) was now a 
partner in the marvellously successful firm of Netllefold and 
Chamberlain, patent .screw manufacturers, at .Small Heath, 
Birmingham. He told me that he was desirous of establishing 
a club at .Small Heath for the benefit of his workmen, and 
would be gl.id if I could come down and help him start it. 
This, of course, I willingly did, spoke to a good meeting, saw 
the capital club-house he had built, had most hospitable enter¬ 
tainment at his huu,e in Edgbaston, and returned to I.ondon, 
full of hope for the club’s having a long and prosperous career 
before it. 

At school he appears to have had his share of prizes, 
and to have been especially distinguished for applied 
mathematics. Concerning his time at University College 
School, Miss Stoddart says ;— 

Rumour has it that Mr. Chamberlain was not very poplar 
amongst his companions, and some of the legends of his school¬ 
days are a trifle malicious. On one occasion, when Dr, Key, 
the headmaster, was called out 19 see a visitor, the boys amu.sed 
themselves by tying Joseph Cliamberlain to the iron stanchion in 
the middle of the class-room. When the master was heard 
returning, one active lad rushed out and, by knocking against 
him violently, gave his comrades a minute's grace for the untying 
of the prisoner. Another day the bigger lads rolled Joseph down 
the bank in the playground. Stories such as these still linger 
amongst the traditions of the school. 
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MILLET’S “ANGELUS,” 

* And Its Vicissitudes. 

In the January number of the Temple Afa^azine, the 
Rev. James Johnston recounts some of the various 
vicissitudes of Millet’s now world-famous “ Angelus.” It 
will surely be news to a great many people to learn that 
the picture, instead of being in America, has its present 
abode in or near the French capital. Mr. Johnston’s 
note may be quoted m extenso :— 

The wanderings of Millet’s noble and affecting picture are 
scarcely less romantic than the circumstances of its production, 
painted in the solemn loneliness of the Plain of Chailly, beside 
the inunemorial oak^ and beeches of Fontainebleau. 

“ The Angelus,” which was painterl in 1859, was originally 
sold by the artist for about £,^Q Id M. Feydeau, and after passing 
through several hands, the price ever advancing as the fame of the 
picture grew, it was purchased by Mr. J. \V. Wilson for 1,520. 

At the Wilson sale in 1881 it became the property of 
M. Seerftan, the French copper-king, who gave no less than 
;^6,400 for it. Hut reverses com}>elled M. Secretan to part 
with the whole of his magnificent collection of art treasures, and 
once more “ The Angelus ’’ changed hands. 

In July, 1889, the entire collection was brought to the 
hammer in Paris. M. Knoetller, on behalf of the Corcoram 
Art (lallcry, New York, and M. Antonin Proust, who was 
supposed to hold .a commission in the name of the French 
Government, were the chief competitors for Millet’s masterpiece, 
and after an exciting and .spirited liidding “ The Angelus” was 
knocked down amidst intense excitement to Mr. i'roust for 
the immense sum of ;^’23,ooo. This price included the Govern¬ 
ment commission of 5 per cent. 

Suhscqu.Titly, however, the French Chamber of Deputies 
refused to ratify Mr. Proust’s purchase or to grant money to pciy 
for the picture, and Millet’s rhef-d'auvre was afterwards exhibited 
for a year in the United States. 

At a later date the ultimate home of “ The Angelus ” was 
uncertain, some declaring that it remained in New York, others 
that it was again on its native soil. 

Proof is now forthcoming that it is at present not far away 
from the French capital. 

M. Chaucard, the latest owner of, the picture, paid for it, 
w'hen it had been round the world and had found a temporary 
resting-place in the United .Slates, something very like >^32,000. 
It is worth noting that, according to a statement in connection 
with the recent art bequests of M. lonidcs to South Kensington, 
London, it is a mere accident the Urilish nation does not 
now enter into possession of the immortal “Angelus,” since 
M. lonides could at one time have purchased Millet’s work for 
the modest sum of ;^3,<xx>, and very nearly did acquire it. 

M. Chaucard, of the Magasins du Louvre, Paris, should be 
one of the happiest of art lovers, pos.sessing, as he docs, a world- 
renowned collection of paintings, which he has lately removed 
from the Avenu.: Velasqu.‘z to his suburban residence at Long- 
champs, facing the WindmiH. So highly does M. Chaucard 
cherish his artistic hobby that it is an inflexible rule with him 
never to sleep a night from under the roof that shelters his 
precious gallery. 

It appears that on Sunday, October 21st, M. Loubet, the 
French President, went to lunch and saw the famous paintings, 
including the gem of the great French painter, and that on the 
same occasion the chief members of the Cabinet met M. l.x>ulx:t 
at M. Chaucard’s table. 

This greatly increased the fame of M, Chaucard’s gallery, and 
a day or two later it W'as visited by King George and his son. 
Prince Nicholas of Greece. Although M. Chaucard attends 
daily to_ his house of business in the city, and only dispenses 
hospitality on Sundays, he cordially made an exception for King 
George, who saw •“ L’Angel us ” for the first time in the 
Chaucard collection. 

What pathos there is in the fact that at the present moment 
the_ triumphs of Millet’s brush are realising enormous prices, 
while the artist himself struggled against the pressure of 
poverty, for the most part all his life long. 


“5MART” SOCIETY. 

Mrs. Gerald PAtiET writes in the Imperial and 
Colonial Magazine^ for December on what she calls 
“ John Bull’s Awakening” to the defects of ** Society” :— 

“ .Smart ” Society, so .says Mr. Arnold White in his seven 
letters, is seething with corruption. It is immoral. Maddened 
by its lust for gold, it sells its honour and the honour of its 
country to hybrid financiers. * Favouritism is rampant, ^good 
manners and gootl breeding have vanished into space. • Ladies, 
bitiinlcss apparently and without dignity, medtlle with appoint¬ 
ments abroad. Wealth, former^ an outlet for patriotism, is 
now used for the advancement of self-interest. l.adics of low 
morals arc among the leading spirits of smart Society ; failure 
stares us in the face ; disaster, ruin, chaos will lie the result. 
Dear, dear ! How dreadful ! No doubt they will be. Most 
probably all this is true. Bnl why this'slioek of surprise? 
What is there in all this that has not been always more or 
less consciously swallowed by the public with perfect 
equanimity ? • 

The writer is amused at John Bull’s uneasiness. She 
says “ he will point with horror to certain historical 
periods which boasted their maitresses du roi and the 
rest, without perceiving that history is repeating itself at 
the present day.” Yet his blindness and apathy are to 
blame. “ As for the ladies with the morals of the pave¬ 
ment, they are too popular, it will be said, to justify a 
protest, and besides, they are charming to behold.” She 
adds :— 

ll would .almost appear as if we were a decadent nation. 
Hut we are not. The heart of the country is sound enough. It 
is only the top that is rotten. I.et us lop off the dead branches 
before the decay spreads deeper and kills the tree. . , . 
Favouritism is no more pcculiiu- to this period than to that. 
The powei of courtesans, whether of high birth or low, is matter 
of history. All this is simply the history of Society repeating 
itself more or less violently. Hal whilst it has been disporting 
itself in much the same grooves, the national character, freed from 
the old stultifying conditions, has expanded and grown ; and it is 
that which is encouraging. .Society has got so low, they say. 
Not at all. It has simply remained stationary. 

The writer rejoices in the outburst of loyalty to the 
late Queen as “counteractive to the debasing worship 
of a debased ‘ Society,’ ” and proceeds :— 

Tt might almost be said of Her Majesty, as it is stated to have 
been said of the Duke of Norfolk, that slie is not “in society.” 
It is a porniissible paradox at the present lime. It would strain 
the powers of the most imaginative mind to picture our htgioured 
Sovereign breathing an atmosphere of financial intrigue, vulgar 
display, discredited foreigners, uncertain gamblers, and case- 
hardened jiay-for-mc ladies, which is, in truth, the atmosphere 
of “ smart ” Society to-day. It is not to the Queen’s Court that 
Society speculators, returning unhinged from disastrous mis¬ 
calculations, fliKk for sympathy and support. 

The writer’s conclusion is brief and decisive ;— 

There really seems nothing to Ire done for this Society but to 
bury it. 

The bi-centenary of the Prussian Mon-irchy, cele¬ 
brated in January by the Kaiser at Konigsberg, 
provides Mr. W. Miller in the January Gentleman's 
with the theme of an instructive historical sketch. The 
story is told of the origin and development of the 
Holienzollern dynasty from its emergence from Swabia 
in the middle of the twelfth century, through its elevation 
to the Electorship of Brandenburg in 1417, to the attain¬ 
ment of Prussian Kinghood in 1701, and German 
Empire in 1871. The writer recalfe the curious fact that 
the Great Elector (1640-1688) founded African colonies 
on the Gold Goast and elsewhere, and began the 
nucleus of a navy J 
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THE MAFITA—A SICILIAN TAMMANY. 

Most people have no idea that the Maffia is other 
than a secret society, organised *for the purpose of 
revenge and robbery. Mr. Richard Bagot has an inter¬ 
esting article in the National Review for February, 
which shows, however, that this definition is not alto¬ 
gether correct. 

. NOT A SECRET SOCIETY. 

The*Maffia, firstly, is not a secret society at all. , It 
has no code of laws or formal organis.ation. It is, on 
the contrary, a natural outgrowth of society as it exists 
in Sicily. Rach member ot the society acts entirely in 
his own interests and on his own responsibility. The 
Maffioso is an individualist who scorns the law, and 
dispenses justice-with his own hand. The obtaining of 
money by fraud and violence is only one of his objects. 
His main object— 

is to prevent, by fair means or foul, justice, as represented by 
the civil authorities, interfering with his acts ; neither will he 
tolerate such interference. His neighbour, whom he has 
perhaps wronged, and may not improbably kill, is the first to 
assist him in defeating the power of the law, for the simple 
reason that this neighbour is himself a Maflioso. If the latter 
be killed, his family will effectually screen the murderer from 
justice. .Some member of it will, at the proper season, avenge 
the munler or the wrong in his or her own way. To seek 
reparation at the hands of the law, or not to throw every 
obstacle in the way of its action, would be contrary to the 
honour of a Maffioso. 

THE JOY OK PRIVATE VENGEANCE. 

Mr. Bagot relates a story of a mother whose son was 
murdered, but who refused to assist the authorities by 
naming the murderer. Shortly afterwards the murderer 
was found dead, the avenger being the murdered man’s 
brother. Mr. Bagot says, in this connection, that 
maternal affection is one of the secret agencies of the 
Maffia. Sicilian mothers bring up their offspring to 
regard fraud, violence, and contempt for the law as 
virtues, and a Sicilian girl despises a lover who has not 
distinguished himself by some deed of lawlessness. The 
Sicilian woman will lick up the blood of a fallen enemy in 
a frenzy of ferocious delight. 

POLITICAL TYRANNY. 

The Maffia in political life is a sort of barbarian 
Tammany Hall. It controls the elections :— 

A politicau’s very colleagues who dined at his table would 
not hedtate to instruct some of their prot^gls among the bassa 
Maffia to remove him out of the way were his principles of 
honour and justice to clash at any time with their interests, or 
were their official relations with him likely to cause them to be 
badly looked upon by their fellow-Maffiosi. The alta Maffia exists 
in Sicily no less than the bassa Maffia, and protects and 
subsidises tlte latter in order to have a dependable instrument 
ready to hand to execute its orders and do its dirtier and more 
compromising work. 

INDUSTRIAL BLACKMAIL. 

The Maffia demands its share in every form of industry. 
If the victim refuses to pay blackmail he is mined ;— 

The farmer of a tenuta must pay to the Maffia a sum of money 
to ensure that the guardians of the water-supply shall give him 
the water to which he has the right. Refusal on his part to 
submit to this extortion means the cutting off of bis irrigation, 
and the re-selling of it to some less obstinate neighbour. The 
withholding of the water for a few hours may, and probably 
does, ruin tht farmer’s pro^>ects for the year. He must pay, or 
his crops must perish, and he himself fall a victim to a Sparatina 
fired from behind one ofiliis own fences. 

Mr. Bagot traces the Maffia to the Sicilian being a 
mixture, of Asiatic and European races. The only way 
to destroy his criminal proiHsnsities is to educate the 
women of the race. 


I^W PLEASURES OF SENSJE. 

Comkill for February contains a curious article signed 
“ Oscar Eve ” on “ The Pleasures of Texture,” by vmich 
is meant tactile enjoyments. 

A CONCERT OK PERFUMES. 

The writer begins with examining with the possibility 
of developing the nose in the pursuit of pleasure. He 
says :— 

The cultivation of the olfactory nerve has already been 
frequently suggested, and if the expression be permissible, a 
“concert of smells” at once opens up an infinite vista of future 
enjoyment. The necessary instrument which would “ tluow ” 
the different odours into the hall, in succession or simultafKously, 
in obedience to a keyboard of the customary pattern, is easily 
conceived. As easily can we imagine a discord of, say, “ garlic 
and boot-polish," or “ turpentine and rose-oil " dissolved in the 
enchanting harmony of “ lemon-peel and Moselle-soaked wood¬ 
ruff,” and the great pleasure to be derived therefrom. A melody 
of flower-scents in quick succession, accompanied by booming 
chords of vinti^e clarets and burgundies, would also be delight¬ 
ful. In fact, examples could be multiplied indefinitely. 

But the writer does not think the project generally 
feasible. ‘ 

THE “FEEL” OF CERTAIN FOODS. 

Touch, on the other hand, is already highly developed, 
and offers an infinite variety of enjoyment. Though the 
sense is vested in every part of the body, it is most 
intimate with the brain in (i) the mouth (lips, palate, 
tongue, teeth), (2) the tips of the fingers, and (3) the sole 
of the foot. These three avenues of delight are treated 
separately. Much of the pleasure of eating is due to the 
touch as well as to the taste— 

notably in the case of the apple, where the action of biting 
contributes al least seventy-five j)er cent, of the joy in eating, and 
has endowed this fruit with an entirely undeserved fame for 
flavour. The meeting of the teeth in the juicy flesh of an apple 
in perfect condition communicates a thrill of ecstasy through the 
whole system which is unsurpassed by any other fruit. " 

THE THRILL THROUGH THE FINGER-TIPS. 

The finger-tips arc the most delicate and acute organs 
of touch, and consequently offer valuable springs of 
pleasure:— c 

Wltile the ordinary objects of daily life are the most obvious 
sources of gratification, there are many ways of obtaining a 
greater happiness in exploring nature for superior founts of 
inspiration. Thus it will be found that by gently moving the 
first finger forwards and backwards beneath the chin of a young 
child the most exquisite sensation of pleasure is received. 

THE sEN.srnvE foot. 

Passing to tlie sole of the foot, this studdnt of sense 
observes :— 

Considering the care we take in preventing contact with 
Mother Earth, this part of our body is extraordinarily impres¬ 
sionable—a feet for which we must be duly grateful. There is 
no one of us who does not spend a great deal of time in walking, 
either from room to room, to and from office, or for exercise. 
Now the pleasure derived from the impression of texture on the 
sole of the fool will,_ when duly appreciated, do much towards 
refining that tedious .and savage mode of progress known as 
walking, and, as such, should Ite assiduously cultivated. 

The ideal place, however, for exercising will be a perfectly 
level plain, where there is no hill or valley that can possibly 
divert attention from the ground-texture. Such are to be found > 
in the perfect tennis-lawn, the soft springy turf of the “breezy 
downs,^’ and above all in a long stretch of hard wet sea-sand 
traversed by bare feet following the ebb tide. This will com¬ 
municate to the whole system an ecstasy of healthy happiness 
worth many hundred miles of travel to attain. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Thk Nineteenth Century for Mjtrch is a dull number 
and contains very little of interest. I have noticed else¬ 
where the Bishop of Hereford’s article of “ Church 
Reform,” Mr. Frederick Treves’s analysis of the “ South 
African.Medical Commissions Report,” Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
reply to Colonel Lonsdale Hale, Mr. H. W. Wilson’s 
article on “The Admiralty versus the Navy,” and Mr. 
Sidney Low’s paper, “ Monarchy in the Nineteenth 
Century.” There are a number of other articles, none of 
which require long quotation. 

THE Civn. U.ST. 

Mr. Edmund Robertson, K.C., has a detailed article on 
the Civil List. It does not contain anything to show Mr. 
Robertson’s views as to what will be done when Parlia¬ 
ment considers the question, and indeed almost the only 
suggestion it contains is that it would be better if the 
House of Commons abandoned the system of classifying 
the Civil List annuity, and allowed the King to spend his 
household allowance as he pleases. Mr. Robertson shows 
very plainly that the theory that the surrendered Crown 
lands are the private property of the sovereign, and that 
the surrender is a national bargain with the sovereign, is 
unfounded. Indeed an Act as old as Queen Anne speci¬ 
fically restrained the sovereign from alienating any of the 
Crown lands. 

AN IMPERIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 

Professor E. E. Morris deals with the suggestion that 
facilities should be granted to Colonials to enter the 
Indian and Imperial Civil Service. At present, of course, 
Colonial candidates can compeie, but if they wish to do 
so they must come to London at their own expense. 
The reform now suggested is that simultaneous examina¬ 
tions should be held in Lontlon and in the Colonies. 
The Colonials do not wish to share in the local British 
Civil Service, for such a proposal would lead to a demaml 
for reciprocity. Mr. Morris has no difficulty in showing 
that the scheme is practicable, and he answers various 
objections w 4 iich-have been made to it. 

EUROPE THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 

Mr. P. A. Bruce contributes a rather interesting pajjcr 
of “American Impressions of Europe,” which I should be 
glad to quote at length did space permit. .Mr. Bruce 
deals first with London. Like most observers, he is 
struck first of all by the enormous difference belweeii the 
West End' and the poor parts of the City—a difference 
which he does not even think is paralleled in New Vork. 
But on the whole London pleases him, and he thinks it 
in every way superior to Paris ; even the shops being 
finer and the streets cleaner. He thinks that an elevated 
railway running over the tops of the houses is the most 
practicable way of solving the congestion problem, and 
adds, what we are beginning to learn from other 
quarters, that enterprising Americans see immense 
possibilities of gain in the great traffic. He has a high 
opinion of English journalism, which shows that his visit 
to this country was prior to October, 1899. 

the PROVINCIAI. THEATRE. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones contributes the fruit of thirty 
years’ observation of the “ Drama in the English Pro¬ 
vinces.” But the leading feature of provincial, amuse¬ 
ments is not so much the drama as the music-hall;— 

The chief thing to take into account is the recent erection 
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everywhere of huge tnusic-lvalls, which have everywhere gained 
popularity and pecuniary success as the theatres have declined. 
Many of the perfonners at ^he music-lialls are the same who 
appear in pantomime and musical comedies ; and while the more 
popular entertainments at the theatres have gradiinlly become 
more and more like the entertainments at a music-hall, the 
entertainments at the mnsic-hiill have included slinrt .sketches, 
plays, and duologms, and in this respect have made approaches 
towards the drama. 

Mr. Jones regards the confusion between the legitimate 
drama and the merely popular amusement as the chief 
danger to the former, and thinks that there should be a 
formal distinction between the two. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The Westminster Review for March contains articles 
dealing with Army Reform, and with Army Nursing, 
both of Avhich I h:i\c mentioned among the leading 
articles. There is also a short aiticle on “ Our Defence¬ 
less Navy.” One of the longest articles is entitled 
“ Chamberlainia.” It is by Mr. W. F. Brand, who 
describes himself as a “ former foreign friend,” but it docs 
not deal with Mr. Chamberlain, personally, but only with 
his war, which thewriter denounces vigorously. His article, 
liovvevor, is only a suinmaiy of well-worn arguments against J 
the war, but it is interesting to rude that he regards our ' 
much-professed contempt for fi reign opinion as a pose, 
for when foreign opinion is on our side we are glad 
enough to quote it. Mr. W. J. Corbet asks “ Can a War 
of Aggression be justified ? ’’ and, as might be expected 
from him, answers decidedly, no. He makes a rather 
interesting parallel between the ruffianism of our generals 
in South Africa and that of their predecessors in Ireland, 
pointing out that precisely the same methods were used 
m both, burning and starvation being the chief instru¬ 
ments. 

THE NICARAC.U V CANAI,. 

Mr. J. G. Leigh writes on “ The United St.itcs and 
Europe.” He is quite sure that the “ open door” prin- ' 
ciple ought to be observed in making the canal, and 
thinks that British and European interests are common 
on this point as against the United States which threaten 
the ininciple. He suggests that wc should initiate 
negotiations such as resulted in the Constantinople 
Treaty of 1S88. He does not think that if the Americans 
were properly approached they would resist the embodi¬ 
ment of the Open Door principle in a treaty. 

THE CATHOLIC UN1VER.SITY QUESTION. 

Ml-. Dudley S. A. Cosby writes in favour of the 
Catholic claim, but he thinks pledges should be exacted 
from the Irish clerg)'- against clerical interference with 
the institution. He thinks that the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland should themselves insist upon having their 
higher education removed from the control of the 
priests. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. S. E. Saville gives a pleasant atcount of the 
scenery and people of Jamaica. Agnes Grovc_ writes 
amusingly on mispronunciatidh, which she thinks is 
associated especially with “ middle-classdom.” She * 
carries her purism, however, rather far when she objects 
to the use of “ port ” as a contraction for “ portwine.” 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The National Review for March contains two articles 
of considerable interest, both of which I have quoted 
anionff the leading artides. The first is on “ England 
and Russia,” by Sir Rowland Blcnncrhassctt, and the 
second is a vigorous attack by Colonel Maude upon the 
theories of M. de Bloch. 1 have also mentioned else* 
whefe a useful article by Li<!Ut.-CoIonel Leroy-Lewis on 

Thb Kuturc of the Yeomanry.” 

THE INVALID IN REVOLT. * 

Mrs. MacGeorge has a pJper entitled “The Revolt of 
the Invalid ” which is devoted to an advocacy of self-cure 
as distinguished from doctoring. She believes that most 
diseases arc preventiblc, and that nearly all arc curable 
by home treatment. She says that she herself has been 
a sufferer, and that the method she recommends succeeded 
where all others had failed. Deep breathing she regards 
as the most.uscful of all preventives and cures. 

ARt:HrrEcruRAL ideals. 

“ Ideals in Architecture ” is the title of a very interest¬ 
ing but rather abstract paper by Mr. G. F. Bodlcy, who 
lays down a great many principles by the observance of 
which our ardfitecture would be improved. What we 
want are refinement of design, concentration of ornament, 
symmetry, economy of material, contrast, the avoidance 
of extravagance, the true use of colour, and above all a 
retui'n to the designs of the past. He quotes Sir Joshua 
Reynolds to show that oven the inventiveness of archi¬ 
tects is increased by a study of past designs. 

THE BRAND NEW EMPIRE. 

Mr. A. W. Jose write.s rhetorically on “The Empire 
that Found Itself.” He protests against parochialism in 
politics, of which however he cA'idently foresees little 
danger in the future, for we have awakened to the greatness 
and reality of the Empire. Of course, Mr. Jose is quite 
confident that all this is due to the South African War, 
which has revealed to us our greatness and reality. It is 
a moot point, however, whether it would not be better to 
be great and real without knowing .it, as, according to 
Mr. Jose’s school of Imperialist, we were before the war. 
In that case we might talk less about it. 

MOROCCO. 

Mr. H. E. M. Stutficld writes on Morocco. I Imvc 
only space to quote from the conclusion of his article, in 
which he sums up the position of the country :— 

With Franco massing troops within his south-eastern borders 
ond other European Powers for ever urging their varied claims, 
the young Sultan’s position is a very difficult one. Internally, to 
judge from advices received since the foregoing pages were 
written, things are going from Ijad to worse. His subjects, 
incensed at what they deem their Sovereign’s weaknes.s in 
yi^ing to foreign aggression, arc in open or suppressed revolt, 
M'hile it almost looks a.s though the Moorish shij) of State, liereft 
to Ba Hdmed’s strong guiding hand, were drifting rudderless 
on to the rocks. The powerful tribes near Fez have again 
rebelled against their koids, but the Commander of the Faithful 
dare not leave his palace in Marokesh to subdue them. Is the 
sick man really dying this time ? Very probably he will make 
another of those surprising recoveries which have so often in the 
past baffled the most expert calculations. 

RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett contributes an article on 
the subject of the relations between Russia and England. 
Sir Rowland is a sensible man, and realises that nothing 
could be more'foolish tban to continue the antagonism to 
Russia which dates from the Crimean War. The Crimean 
War itself, he points out, arose from something which is 
almost indistinguishable from an act of gross bad faith 


on the part of the English Government, to which 1 may 
return hereafter. His advice th^ we should reoccupy 
Kandahar and begin again the dreary round of Afghan 
wars will not commend itself to the judgment of mose 
who agree with his major premise, which is that Russia 
should be a friend and not a foe. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Hon. Maud Lyttelton publishes some letto^ 
written by one of her ancestors, Lucy Lyttelton, in the 
eighteenth century, which give an interesting glance 
into the life of the time. Mr. W. G. Elliott writes on 
“ The Stage as a Profession.” In his letter on American 
affairs Mr. A. M. Low gives some facts which he regards 
ns indications that the United States will never Relin¬ 
quish its control over Cub%. 

THE REVUE DES REVUES. 

Of course M. Finot’s magazine is interesting ; it always 
is. Space unfortunately forbids this month’s articles being 
noticed as they should be, but raecial attention should 
be called to those on “ From France to Russia in a 
Balloon,” by one of the cleverest french aeronauts ; and 
Dr. Lamber’s plea for an Alliance of Mothers—an 
eloquent article in favour of educating women for 
women’s duties, and forming an alliance of mothers 
whose object it would be to Improve in every way the 
condition of the domesticated woman. This programme 
includes much, from a reform in women’s education to 
a reform of the marriage laws. The doctor has already 
secured tlie sympathy and co-operation of many of the 
ablest Frenchwomen of the day. 

Another very interesting article is M. Georges Uor}'’s 
account of Abdul Hamid’s harem. Much of it is not 
exactly new, but it is put newly. Abdul Hamid, though 
allowed four legal wives, has never availed himself of 
the permission to contract a legal marriage. What is 
not generally known is that many women are sent from 
the harem as spies, to find out whether or not a 
particular man is tainted with Armenian sympathies 
or other disloyalty. Frequently they are sent out 
charged practically with destroying a certain obnoxious 
individual, a mission which they seem quite capable of 
judiciously carrying out. , 

Other articles are M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s exhaustive 
study of some of the perils besetting present-day France 
—socialism, anti-clericalism, anti-semitism, and Jingo¬ 
ism ; M. Boyer’s paper on “ The Carnival in Animals,” 
an interesting natural history paper, and a curiously 
illustrated paper on Chinese newspapers. Chirja, of 
course, had newspapers before Europe was beginning to 
think of them. 

STRAND MAGAZINE. 

The March Strand has several amusing papers, 
among which may be noted an illustrated paper on some 
of the amusing results of Anglo-mania in Japan. Mr. 
Rudolph de Cordova discusses which are the most 
popular pictures in England, first favourites being Sant’s 
“ The Soul’s Awakening," and Marcus Stone’s “ An 
Offer of Marriage.’” Other highly popular pictures are 
Dord’s “ Vale of Tears,” Miss Maud Goodman’s “ When 
the heart is young,” Lady Butler’s “ Scotland for 
Ever," Rosa Bonhe^s “ Horse Fair,” Holman Hunt’s 
“Light of the World,” Landseer’s “Dimity and 
Impudence,” and Mr. Drummond’s “ His Majesty the 
Baoy,” the well-known picture of the whole riafiic of a 
crowded London street being suspended for a tiny cUld. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly for March is chiefly notable for three 
articles on the late Queen and the Victorian Era, 
dealing respectively with “ Queen Victoria and Germany,” 

Queen Victoria as a Statesman," and “ Ireland under 
Queen Victoria.” I have dealt elsewhere with these, and 
also with Mr. T. W. Russell’s article on “England, 
Ireland, and the Century.” 

“an unarmed people.” 

Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s article under this title is a plea 
for rifle-clubs on the Continental principle. Practice 
should take place* at short ranges and in a standing 
position. Mr. Grohman does not accept the argument 
that rifle-clubs would take away from the Volunteers, but 
replies that there are thousands of men who would join 
the clubs who would not become Volunteers. At present, 
however, we want rifles even more badly than men. The 
ordinary production of the two government factories is 
only 60,000 rifles a year, and at a pinch we might be 
badly hampered for want of arms. The rifles in reserve 
in Cape Town in January, for an army of 230,000, num¬ 
bered only 230. 

THE CIVIL LIST. 

Mr. G. Perceval writes on “The Civil List and the 
Hereditary' Revenues of the Crown.” The chief point of 
his article is to show that the surrendering of the Crown 
lands is not, as is generally supposed, a bargain on the 
basis of equality of exchange. He shows also that the 
Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster are not in any real 
sense private property, but only public funds vested in 
the sovereign. The Civil List of the Queen’s predecessors 
was nominally enormously larger than hers, but it was 
charged with a number of heavy expenses which now fall 
upon the public Treasury'. 

A CENTURV OF IRELAND. 

Mr. T. \V. Russell writes at length on “ England, 
Ireland, and the Century,” the point of his argument 
being to show that while many wise reforms have been 
carried out in Ireland during the last century, they were 
invariably' surrenders to disorder and were never the 
result of a settjjd policy. As a consequence they generally' 
came too late. Mr. Russell regards Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
record as Chief Secretary as one of the best, but he 
regards his transfer to another post as a surrender by 
Lord Salisbury to the “ garrison ” faction. Mr. Russell 
recommends the abolition of the whole system of Castle 
government, and says that first of all the Irish Govern¬ 
ment must be “broad-based upon the people’s will” ; but 
as he repeatedly asserts that the Union must be main¬ 
tained, it is not easy to sec where the two policies can be 
reconciled unless it be in his concluding phrase : “ To 
settle the Irish Land Question is to Buy out the Fee- 
SiMPLE OF Irish Disaffection.” 

THE NEW KINO OF ITALY. 

Miss Helen Zimmern has an article on Victor 
Emmanuel III., King of Italy." She treats the King’s 
personality very sympathetically. ]^e has had an 
excellent training, and in spite of a naturally slight 
physique, is very robust. But' above all he has a strong 
will, and in this resembles the German Emperor :— 

Victor Emmanuel III.’s first words inspired the confidence 
that he could and would take as monarch the place be must 
occu[^ if Italian monarchy is to be saved from the breakers of 
civil war. A thorough and intelligent study of social science 
has made this young man a king ripe to govern new generations 
in this new age. lie is not burdened with antiquated notions 


which see ruin in every reform, an enemy of public institutions 
in every friend of new social and political theories. As soldier 
and head of the army he feels the imperious necessity of* 
maintaining it as a sound, strong and failhiul defender of public 
institutions of the fatherland. But as citizen and head of his 
subjects he also understands their urgent needs, and feels that 
scope must be given to new enerCT, and to fresh social arrange¬ 
ments, by means of speedy remrms, which shall logical, 
prudent, yet profound, whereby to put a boundary to the 
overwhelming fury of tlw extreme parties, which would drag the 
country into desperate struggles^ fruitless of result, and fatal to 
all prosperity, 

WOMEN IN PRISON. 

“The Life of a Woman Convict" is the title of an 
article by Mr. F. Johnston. He describes the prison at 
Aylesbury, which is the only prison for female convicts in 
England. According to Mr. Johnston convict life is by 
no means so terrible as is generally believed. There is, 
however, grave reason to doubt whether the system which 
was devised for the punishment of male criminals is suit¬ 
able for women. Though the total number of women 
convicts is small, the proportion that become habitual 
criminals is enormous, as the following remarkable table 
shows :— 


Number of ('ommitme.nts to Local Prisons or direct to 
Convict Prlsons during Year ending March 3is'r, 
1900, showing Previous (:onviction.s by 'tue 
Prisoners. 


Once. 

M. F. 


Twice. 
M. F. 


'Tlirice. 
M. F. 


Four Timet. 
M. F. 


>9.030 , S.940 I 8,502 3,538 j 5,453 2,644'3,939 I 1,943 


Five Times. 
M. F. 


Si* to Ten 
Tillies. 

M. 


Eleven to Above Twenty 
Twenty Times. Times. 


M. 


F. 


M. 


F. 


2,844 I 1.576 I 8,666 5,495 6,41515,435 4,176! 6,548; 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


“In the Hive” is the title of a chapter from a forth¬ 
coming book by Maeterlinck on “ The Life of the Bee,” 
which will shortly be published. It gives an amazingly 
vivid idea of bee-life and intelligence. There is an article 
by' Mr. J. C. Hadden on Verdi. Colonel Hughes Hallett 
writes on “ Shakespeare in the Fifties,” and Mr. H. G. 
Wells replies in a letter to Lieut.-Colonel Balfour’s 
strictures on his criticism of the War Office cyclists’ 
manual. 


Harmsworth’s Magazine. 

The March Harmsworth contains an article on Lord 
Salisbury, which, however, does not add much to our 
knowledge of the Prime Minister, whose privacy no 
interviewer has ever invaded. Max O’Rcll’s humorous 
anecdotal reminiscences of his travels arc the plum of the 
number, especially for the pleasant light they throw on 
Paderewski. Another interesting paper is on “ A Revo¬ 
lution in Naval Warfare,” showing marine ’ torches of 
acetylene gas, which ignites on contact with the water, 
pays no heed to wind or spray, Glares up again after 
being submerged, and so brilliantly illuminates the 
ocean to a distance of even twelve miles, as to 
render the unobserved approach of the torpedo quite 
impossible. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

• The Contemporary Review for M*rch is a capital 
number. I notice elsewhere the articles upon South 
Africa, the Queen, and Mmlle. de Pratz’s accoimt of the 
Salt Cure. 

, WITH DE WET. 

There is an excellent short paper by a Boer of the 
name Pienar, who rode with De Wet on his famous 
march when he escorted President Steyn from FourieS* 
berg to the north of the Vransvaal. Nearly all the 
members of the Free State Government accompanied 
President Steyn, and Mr. Pienar says that if the 
British had captured the commando, the war would 
long since have been ended. De Wet, however, 
got through, and Mr. Pienar tells how he did it. It is 
a capital story, and a very vivid picture of war, quite as 
good as an) 4 hing that has ever appeared on the British 
side. Mr. Pienar is a man who seems to be as much at 
home with his pen as he was in the saddle, and his 
account of life in that desperate ride across country is 
one of the best things that has been written about the 
war. He recalls one episode in which a cyclist despatch- 
rider was asked by the British General to dine with him 
before he returned with his answer. “ Do you really 
think that a great and mighty nation like England 
would stoop to deceive a little tiny state like yours ? ” he 
was asked by the General. “ I don’t think it,” the Boer 
replied, “ but I know it,” which was frank and to the 
point. The whole paper, however, is well worth reading. 

MR. COURTNEY ON NEWSPAPERS. 

The address which Mr. Courtney delivered last month 
upon the Makingand Reading of Newpapers reappears as 
an essay in the Contemporary Review, and a very good 
essay it is. Mr. Courtney has been on the editorial staff 
of the Times himself, and he speaks as one who knows 
the inside track of journalism. Speaking about editors 
and the danger in which they lie of being puffed up by 
their office, as they watch like great thaumaturgists, the 
working of the looms of time, Mr. Courtney says : — 

If we think how much is received and how much is discarded, 
what pictures are made up and what sermons arc preached, and 
within what narrow limits of time all these marvels are 
transacted, the “ ten minutes ” bills, about which politicians 
sometimes talk, appear insignificant, and the wonder is that 
editors keep their heads and their moderation. 

Another saying that is worth quoting is that a news¬ 
paper is made to be read, and, perhaps, there is as much 
art in the reading of newspapers as in the making of 
them. It is also worthy of note, in view of the denuncia¬ 
tions of capitalists interfering with newspapers, in these 
days, that Mr. Courtney says that property has its rights 
as well as its duties, is quite as true as the more current 
inverted phrase.” 

THE WAIL OF THE IRISH LANDLORD. 

Judge O’Connor Morris takes up his parable against 
Mr. T. W. Russell He maintains that the poWey of 
compulsory purchase on the terms which he sets forward 
is simply undisguised robbery and confiscation of the 
very worst kind, without a shadow of excuse. He adds, 
“ A scheme of confiscation without a parallel in the annals 
of modern Europe.” Nevertheless, Judge Morris admits 
that someming must be done, and this is his sugges¬ 
tion ;—■ ^ 

I venture to suggest that a very strong Commission should be 
formed to investigate thoroughly the working of the Irish Land 
Acts, to examine the whole question of “ Land Purchase,” and 
to declare how Irish land tenure may even yet be improved, 
without interfering with existing rights, but in the direction of 


real social progress. Thoughtful Irishmen, generally, support 
this view; it is even advocated by Ulster members, whos at 
heart, have no faith in "Compulsory Purchase.” 

PESSIMISM IN GERMANY. 

Count C. de Soissons has a short paper on the “ Ger¬ 
man Movement against Pessimism,’* founded by two- 
influential Germaii writers Jules and Henry Hart. They 
have formed a society called the Neue Gemeinschaft, the 
object of which is to conquer the materialistic way of 
looking at the world, and to gather together the opponents 
of scepticism. The Neue Gemeinschaft is eclectic in its 
character and appeals to all races and religions. ^ ^ 

THE BRITISH OFFICER. 

# 

The case of the British Army officer is put forward by 
“ An Army Instructor.” The writer remarks that the 
Boer W ar was not a test of comparative generalship, for 
the Boers generally fought in small detachments inde¬ 
pendently of their nominal commanders. He has not 
much to say on the question of Army Reform, beyond 
advocating the increase of officers’ pay and the forcing of 
them to wear their uniforms when ^ff duty. 

ST. PAUL AS STATESMAN. 

Professor M. W. Ramsay, writing on “ The States¬ 
manship of St. Paul,” says :— 

If there wa<j no idea guiding his action, he would have to be 
ranked as a religious enthusiast of marvellous energy and vigour,, 
but not as a religious statesman—as a rousing and stimulative 
force, but not an organising and creative force. But it seems^ 
beyond question that his creative and organising power was 
immense, that the forms and methods of the Cluistian Church 
were originated mainly by him, and that almost every fruitful 
idea in the early history of the Church must be traced back to 
his suggestive and formative impulse. He was a maker and a 
statesman, not a religious enthusiast. He must therefore have 
had in his mind some ideal, some guiding conception, which he 
worked to realise. 

A STORY OF FAITH. 

A pleasant story in the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco’s 
article on “ Transformation ” illustrates the attitude of 
converted Pagans to the Christian faith :— 

A countryman recommended his beloved oxen to Felix, the 
legendary Saint of Nolo. “ lie loves them brf^er than his own 
children ! ” wTites Paniinus, and his care of them was extreme, 
but )o and behold ! one night they were stolen out of the stable t 
Thereupon the countryman violently upbraided St. Felix for 
his unpardonable negligence (just as he would have done if the 
negligent protector had been a sylvan god). Nothing would 
satisly him unless he recovered those very same oxen—no others 
would do. Well, and what happened ? Paulinus may tell it t. 
“.St. Fchx forgave the want of politeness for the sake of the 
abundance of faith, and he laughed with Our Lord over the 
injurious exprc'.'.ions addressed to him.” That night the oxen 
walked back into the stable. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Yoxall, M.P., writes on “ The Training College 
Problem,” and the Rev. J. J. Leas on “ The Outlook for 
the Church of England.” 


In the February number*of the Revue de PArt, inter¬ 
esting articles are given on the work of Paul S^dille, by 
M. Sully-Prudhomme ; Antoine Watteau, by Professor 
Louis de Fourcaud; Henri Paillard, by M. Henri 
Bdraldi. The article on art in Yamato, by M. Maltre, is 
concluded ; and there is the third instalment of the 
article on the Arts in the House of Condd, by M. G. 
Macon. 
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. THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

The Monthly Eeview for March contains little of 
interest. P have mentioned shortly elsewhere Mr. 
Kinloch’s article on “.Trade and the Siberian Railway.” 
The most important of the other articles is that of 
Mrs. Phillimore on “ The Overcrowding of London.” 

WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 

Mrs. Phillimore gives us statistics to show that nearly 
everywhere in Central London the number of inhabited 
houses has decreased, while the total population has 
increased. The population of London per acre is nearly 
60, and in Whitechapel is as high as 217. High rents 
and the lack' of communication are the two chief evils. 
Mr^ Phillimore recommends as a remedy, first, the more 
rigid administration of the Public Health Act of 1891 ; 
secondly, extension of the Cheap Trains Act ; thirdly, 
municipal building in any place where it can be made to 
show a fair profit; fourthly, registration of houses ; and 
fifthly, higher wages for those in the centre, and climina- 
4 ion, as far as possible, of casual labour. But of course 
voluntary action will be needed to effect the last. 

BOOKS TO READ. 

This month the Editor recommends for our reading 
■the following books :—“ Lord Jim,” by Joseph Conrad ; 
“ Quality Corner,” by C. L. Antrobus ; “ A Princess of 
Arcady,” by Arthur Henry ; “ In Birdland, with Field- 
■Glass and Camera,” by Oliver G. Pike ; “ In the Ranks 
•of the C.I.V.,” by Erskine Childers ; the “ Times’ Histoiy 
•of the War in South Africa ” ; the “ Women^ of the 
Renaissance,” by R. dc M. la Claviere ; the “ Story of 
Rome,” by Norwood Young ; Gierke’s “ Political Theories 
of the Middle Age”; and Constable’s “History of 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight.” 

THE RUIN OF LONDON PORT. 

Captain Hart Davies contributes a few' pages on 
■“ London : a Sea Port.” He makes several recommenda¬ 
tions which are worth quoting. The first is, of course, 
that the river should be adequately dredged. The whole 
river, from Westminster Bridge to its mouth, must be put 
■under one authority. It must be freed from the monopoly 
enjoyed by the Waterman’s Hall, and the docks must be 
remc^elled. At present they are situated too far from 
the centre of commerce for the housing of all goods. As 
to the machinery for bringing these reforms about he 
suggests the formation of a trust, under the guarantee of 
the Corporation of London, which would acquire the 
whole of the docks and public wharves. The trust should 
have power to acquire river-side property, if necessaty, 
compulsorily. 

MR. BIGELOW’S BOERS. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow- writes on “ The Evolution of the 
Boers.” Nothing is easier than to invent pet theories in 
regard to racial idiosyncracies and their causes, but it is 
a funny thing that those who regard the Boers as myste¬ 
riously differentiated from the rest of the human race 
have precisely similar ideas as to the differentiation of 
Frenchmen, Germans, Russians and Turks, not to say 
Irishmen, who are, of course, the favourite subject of this 
kind of science. Mr. Bigelow may be quite right as to 
the peculiarities of the Boers, but his facts arc not up to 
their usual standard when he makes the following amazing 
statement:— ’ 

The Boers looked upon the Kaffir as the New Englanders of 1620 
looked upon the R^ Indian, as one of the heathen tribes which 
they, a chosen people, were called upon to erterminate, after the 
example set by Josnua; and indeed Joshua reminds me much of 
Paul Kruger. 


Mr. Bigelow has been in South Africa and he must 
know very well that the Boers could not carry on their 
farming without the aid of the natives, yet he tells us 
that their aim is to exterminate them J If he had stated 
that the Boers treated the natives like cattle, he might at 
any rate have brought forward some facts, for p^eoplc do 
not exterminate their own cattle, and the Kaffirs have 
increased about ten times since the Doers entered the 
Transvaal. But, perhaps, the fact that Mr. Bigelow 
regards the Boers as stupid and ignorant cxplalhs the 
paradox. They are in fitet so stupid and ignorant that 
though they have been drying for seventy years to 
exterminate the natives they have only succeeded in 
making them multiply! No wonder our Jingoes were 
assured that they would make even a w'orse show in 
trj'ing to exterminate white men. 

Windsor. 

So far as serious papers are concerned,-the Windsor 
for March is scarcely up to its high average. Sketches 
of lion-tamers, of carnival customs, of rockets and 
squash-rockets, supplement copious stores of fiction 
in the entertainment of the less strenuous public. Mr. 
Alleyne Ireland contributes a pictorial study in “ Com¬ 
parative Colonies,” which is apt to swell the head of the 
jingo and to sour the heart of the foreigner with 
its parade of our supreme success as a colonising 
Power. Mr. James Milne reports an interview with 
the veteran administrator Sir Andrew Clarke, descriptive 
of the way in which the Malay Peninsula was won for the 
JLmpire, for civilisation and progress. The secret of 
Sir Andrew’s success was that he “ run ” the Malays as if 
they were running themselves. In the compact of 
I’angkor (1874) Sir Andrew styled the Queen “ Empress 
of India,” three years before tliat title was conferred by 
Act of Parliament. Under the somewhat fancitul title 
of “ The Fire-fighters of Europe,” Mr. G. R, Falconer 
sketches several of the leading fire brigades. 

Macmillan. 

Macmillan's for March has much quaint information 
for its readers. A sketch of Royal Edwards (901-1901) 
opens by reminding us that the name of our present 
King means “rich guardian.” Sir Courtenay Boyle 
inveighs against the base coinage of words which results in 
“ scientific ” monstrosities like “ paljBozoic,” “ eocene.” He 
grieves over “ motor ” as a name for Mr. Balfour’s chariot 
of the future, though preferring it to the “ hopeless mongrel 
aiitomotor.” He suggests “ kion ” or “ autokion ” as a good 
Greek substitute. A lady sketches from memory a meal 
she had when a girl with Bulwer Lytton, who spoke with 
“ almost ferocious contempt ” of Thackeray, and sneered 

at George Eliot, but said feelingly, “ I love-Mr. 

Dickens.” He also said he made it a rule to read Don 
Quixote thrice every year. “ There is no greater novel 
in the world.” Mr. W. A. Atkinson compares the relative 
positions of South and North in the national life, and 
finds that “ till near the close of the eighteenth century 
national progress and reform had'been forced upon the 
nation by the southern, and csp^ially the south-eastern, 
population; throughout the ' late century reform and 
progress have emanated from the north, especially the 
north-west.” He thinks it possible that these tendencies 
have not found a permanent site, but arfj still moving 
further north, and he suggests that Glasgow and Edin¬ 
burgh are likely to initiate dominating policy. A 
C.I^. recounts his bloodless experiences on the High 
Veldt. 
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THE NOR'^H ABERICAN REVIEW. 

“The North American Review for February is an 
admirable number. I notice elsewhere Mark Twain’s 
delightful article, “ To the Person Sitting in Darkness,” 
Benjamin Harrison’s “ Musings upon Current Topics,” 
and “ A Continental Observer’s ” article on “ What 
England ought to do,” 

THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN TROOPS IN CHINA. 

Anofhe* excellent article is that which Captain W. 
Crozier has written on American troops in the light of the* 
Peking Expedition. He says\hat in the matter of their 
matcnal, animate and inanimate, the troops of the United 
States excelled. “In all the results of liberal organisa¬ 
tion, training and stimulus, the product of national 
interest in,and fostering encouragement of the military arm, 
they were outclassed by the forces of the other nations.” On 
the whole, he says, the campaign marked a step backward 
rather than a^ advance in the diminution of the horrors 
of war. The Americans, he said, were the best ; 
“robber)'and cruelty arc not found in the grain of the 
American soldier.” Incendiary fires were common, and 
the route to Peking was marked by burning villages. 
“ Of looting there was much. Tientsin was thoroughly 
looted,” and Peking also was looted, but not so thoroughly. 
The following passage must be commended to those 
people, like Admiral Snrtorius, who have angrily denied 
that the British looted at all. Captain Crozier says :— 

The British looted openly and systematically, the plunder 
being turned into a common store, from which auction sales 
were held each afternoon at the British LegiUion under tin: 
direction of an officer j the proceeds to be used for the benefit 
of die soldiers. 

He says that “ private property, horses, c.arts, pro¬ 
visions, etc., were taken for public use, sometimes with 
compensation, oftentimes not, at least, in the earlier 
stages.” In regard to the personal treatment of non- 
combatants and wounded, much good cannot be said. 
“ Stories of inexcusable brutalities were current through¬ 
out the camps, some indicating the loose rein to 
passions, others mere brutishness.” He himself saw a 
Russian soldier violently kick a child of eight 
years of age, who was sitting on the side of the 
road, and again kick him in the face, without any 
reproof from the officers in the column. “ Crimes against 
women were told of, including one instance of horrible 
cruelty to a husband who had interfered ; but there is no 
reason for believing that these cases were more numerous 
than is inevitable under the circumstances, or that there 
was toleration for the offices.” “ One American soldier 
was brought to trial and conviction, and received a 
sentence of twenty years’ imprisonment,” for some 
outrage, and there were reports of Just punishment in 
other commands. 

THE CAUSES OF CONSERVATISM IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell writes a lively and su^estive 
article concerning the Causes of Conservatism in 
England. He counters the Duke of Argyll’s theory that 
Home Rule was responsible for it, and maintains that 
fair trade, the working-class jealousy of smug middle-class 
manufacturers, and the labours of parochial clerg)' had 
much more to do with it than Home Rule. Then came 
the Disraelian myth, after which Majuba Hill made 
Tories in stre^fols, and then when Gordon was left at 
Khartoum the Torification of England was complete. 
The revolt against Homtf Rule was the result and not 
•the cause of the growth of Toryism in England. Yet 
notwithstanding all this, and Home Rule into the bargain, 


Lord Salisbury’s Irish policy has ended in a failure that is 
utter and complete, and the- question remains jvhether the 
retention of Ireland is compatible with free mstitutions. 
Mr. Birrell concludes his article by saying that Disraeli 
proposed that we should all take Sanitas as our motto, 
but he thinks Sanity would be better. “ The two first 
Budgets of the twentieth century are more likely than 
anything I can think of to promote a sound mind in an 
empty exchequer.” 

OTHER ARTICI.ES. 

The rest of the articles, which well deserve longer 
notice, are Senator Lodge’s tribute to the memory of John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, whom he 
presents as a statesman largely responsible for shaping 
the American Constitution. Dr. A, McLane Hamilton 
writes on “ Legal Safe^^uards ef Sanity ” in America ; Mr. 
Marion L. Daason writes hopefully of the prospects of 
the negro of the South ; Mr. W. D. Howells has a long 
and interesting study of the writings of Mark Twain, to 
whom he does full and generous justice. Sir Lepel 
(iriffin contributes the sixth of the papers upon the great 
religions of the world, which is devoted to an account of 
Sikhism and the Sikhs. Besides these there are other 
articles dealing with exclusively ^American subjects. 
Altogether it is a bumper number. 


Blackwood's Magazine. 

Blackwood's Magazine for March does not contain any 
article of lirst-rate interest. I have mentioned among 
the leading articles the article on “ Army Shooting and 
its Improvement,” and I have also quoted some stories 
about the Queen wliich are apparently new. There are 
anonymous articles on “ The M.aking of Modem Scot¬ 
land,” on “ Oxford in the Victorian Age,” and on “The 
Sick and Wounded in South Africa.” The last docs not 
contain any enlightening comment, but the writer refers 
to Mr. Burdett-Coutts in terms which are certainly 
unjustified. 'I'here is an article on “ Bridge,” which has 
been the King’s favourite game since the baccarat 
scandal. The writer says that whist has entirely dis¬ 
appeared from the card-room of ever)’ club. It was killed 
by the multiplication of rigid conventions. Bridge has the 
advantage of being a game in which the player’s skill can 
never be wholly fmstrated by mere luck Ai the other 
side. It is, ncvei-thclcss, a more exciting game than 
whist. The war despatches are criticised by a writer 
whose name is not given. The writer tells us that had it 
been possible to carry on the system of warfare practised 
in the days of Tilly and Wallenstein, hostilities would 
long since have ceased. This is the kind of criticism we 
generally get from the author of “ Musings without 
Method,” who this month is happily better occupied with 
the virtues of the Queen. But unlike that gentleman the 
critic of the war despatches does not regret that Tilly^s 
methods were adopted. He concludes naively, that it 
was “ far better to err on the side of kindness, than to 
incur even the shadow of a reproach as regards 
inhumanity.” 


The Royal Magazine. 

Punch is always interesting, .and no one is ever tired 
of Punch pictures. Everyone will be interested, there¬ 
fore, in the delightftil collection of Punch cartoons, 
illustrating episodes in the life of John Bull. The num^r 
also contains a curious paper on the extent to which 
“ Forgetful London ” lose^ its umbrellas, sticks, and other’ 
property every year. 
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THE FORUM. 

The Forum for February is mediocre. It contains no 
article requiring separate treatment. Perhaps the most 
interesting is that of the Hon. W. D. Foulke entitled 
“ The Spell-Binders,” in which he describes the methods 
of the American political stump orator. 

MOUNTED INFANTRY IN WAR, 

Major H. A, Greene replies to Mr. A. M, Low’s pro¬ 
posals for the general use of mounted infantry in war. 
He says :— 

The great number,of horses required, the vastly increased 
expense, counting first cost, subsequent remounts, forage, 
s.'iddlery, shoeing, etc., the extra [rnnsportation for forage, field 
forges, etc.—these are all arguments against the excessive use of 
this force. The additional stomach incident to mounting the 
erstwhile foot soldier is a capacious one, requiring each day 
about eight times the weight and many times the bulk of food 
supplied his rider. This atlds very materially to the amount to 
be transported in the trains. That an army travels on its 
stomach is equally true of horse and man, and the odds are in 
favour of the man for endurance under cimditions of shortage for 
both, as has been demon^rated in soine of the plains work of 
our own army. 

NEGROES AND EDUCATION, 

Professor Kenny Miller, of Harvard University, writes 
on “The Negro and Education,” of which of course he is 
an advocate. He maintains that the money expended 
on negro education has borne as much fruit as any sum 
expended elsewhere in the same direction. The argu¬ 
ment that educated negroes are abandoning practical 
pursuits and rushing into the higher lines of learning, he 
answers by saying that not one negro in ten thousand is 
pursuing the higher education. “ The race could absorb 
more than ten times the present number of wcll- 
cducated men as ministers, doctors, and teachers.” 

ARE PORTO-RICANS AMERICAN CITIZENS? 

Mr. Stephen Pfeil deals veiy logically with this 
question, and has no difficulty in showing that the 
inhabitants of Porto Rico are citizens of the United 
Slates. As to the question whether they have a right to 
vote or not, he says :— 

It may be asser^pd as an unassailable legal proposition that, in 
the absence of any rule of proccilurc establisherl by Congress, a 
native of Porto Rico, upon proving by competent w'itncsses his 

lace of nativity and that since the annexation of the island he 

as been loyal to the United States, that he has not abjured 
the alliance forced upon him, and has committed no act that 
would involve a forfeiture or abridgment of his political rights, 
would be entitled to a certificate sucli as election officers would 
be bound to accept as proof of his citizenship. 

W'OMEN’S EDUC.4TION AND MEN’S. 

Mr. Charles F. Thwing asks the question, “Should 
Women’s Education Differ from Men’s ? ” and replies :— 

In condition, in method, in force, in the subject to be 
educated, in aim, and in content, the education of women and 
.of men may be exactly alike ; for each is human. But in these 
mx respects the education of each may be unlike ; for each is an 
individual. But the two types 'should not be unlike in their 
education on the ground t^t the one type is applied to the 
woman and the other type applied to the man; but the two 
t3mes should be unlike because each member of that great part 
of humanity which we call “ man ” is an individual, and because 
each memMr of that part of humanity which we call “ woman " 
is an individual. As an individual every wonuin should adjust 
har education to these two conditions or forces: (i) to her 
native power, and (a) to her future work; and every man, as 
an individual, should adjust his education to the very same two 
forces or conditions, his native power and his future work. 


AMERICAN POUTICS. 

Mr. W. I. Abbot lays down “ The Lessons of the 
Election.” Writing as a Democrat, Mr. Abbot predicts 
that in four years hence neither Imperialism nor silver 
will be an issue, but that the question of monopoly will 
occupy the field. The comifig tour years will see marked 
progress in the work of turning over to municipaUties 
the natural monopolies within their bounds. The same 
principle must be extended to^tbe pubfic functions of the 
Stale. Telephones, telegraphs and railways must all be 
managed by the State. That is the lesson of the 
election. 

DTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. J. G. Whitely in an article on “ The Monroe 
Doctrine and tlie Hay-Pauncefotc Treaty,” which is now 
somewhat out of date, maintains that there is nothing in 
the Monroe doctrine to prohibit the neutralisation of 
the Nicaragiia Canal. General Anderson calls for 
the nationalisation of the State Guards. Captain 
Stockton writes on “ The Laws and Usages of War at 
Sea.” Mr. Charles Newhall gives some rather curious 
details of the dev.islation carried on by sheep in the 
American Forest Jicsci ves. Professor Richard Burton 
writes on “ The Dearth in Literature.” 


The Cosmopolitan. 

The Cosmopolitan for February has much in it to while 
aw.ay idle hours pleasantly as well as to instruct. Charles 
de Kay’s pretty sketch of the miniator’s art aslcs for 
special notice. Last year’s manoeuvres in the French 
army arc appreciatively described by Fritz Morris. One 
of the great fc-atures of the experiment, he says, was the 
extensive and successful use of the automobile as a 
military adjunct. It carried one staff officer over a 
hundred miles in a few hours, enabling him to get and 
give valuable infonnation. It was used by the 
Commandcr-in-Chief himself. The “ Scotte-tram,” in 
which one locomotive draws 30 to 40 wagons along high¬ 
ways, proved a great success. It conveyed food and 
fodder for an army of i2o,cx» soldiers 50 miles in twelve 
hours. The old system would'have required three days. 
The F'rench are forming six railway regiments, composed 
of railway workers, to carry on railway w'ork of all kinds 
in war. 

The life of a Vaudeville artiste is pictured on its more 
inviting aspects by Norman Hapgood, who reports on 
the improving prospects and respectability of this class of 
entertainer. 

“ The First Lady of our Land ” is the thread on which 
Mrs. Burton Harrison hangs a number of portraits of 
wives of American presidents, from Mrs. John Adams to 
Mrs. McKinley. 

Professor R. T. Ely writes on the public control of 
private corporations, and declares that the need of 
regulating monopolistic undertakings in the public interest 
is now generally admitted. 


The Lady's Magasine for whiph, by-the-hye, there 
does not seem any special call, is now in its second 
number. There is little in it to distinguish it from the 
common run of ladies’ magazines. Its interest centres 
chiefly round the progress of Hall Caine’s story “The 
Eternal City,” which from a cursor)' glance hardly 
comes up to the level of some of hi# fornier work. The 
most interesting articles are upon “ Ladies who Pence,” 
“ Lady Bookbinders,” a paper on the evergreen subject 
of brides and their dress, and the marriage customs of all 
countries. 
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CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

The February number is rather technical, but there arc 
one or two articles of general interest. 

SULPHUR MOUNTAINS. 

Mr. Wm. H. Crawford, jun., describes a visit he made 
to th« island of Etrofu betweeji Japan and Kamtchatka. 
Ther^arc three volcanic mountains hero about 2,800 feet 
in heighf of almost pure sulphur. The work of constnict- 
ing a rope transmission plaiU was undertaken by Mr. E^ 
W. Frazar, of New York, in 1899. With the aid of 400 
Japanese labourers he was able to put up the whole plant 
in five months. Owing to the cold it is only possible to 
work the sulphur from May to October, but during that 
time in 1900 io,ooo tons of sulphur were mined and 
transported to the sca-!evcl. The yellow crystals arc 
loaded into iron buckets suspended every 300 feet along 
the line and>reach the bottom by the aid of gravity, where 
they are then dumped automatically. The weight of the 
descending buckets carries back the empty ones to the 
top of the hill. Mr. Crawford says that his— 
first view of the dei'Kisits, after a long and tedious trip, 
sluiwetl cloutls of steam pouring from several plages near tlie 
summits of the hills, and far down along the sides glistened 
immense patches of dull yellow, which were occasionally lost to 
sight .as a fickle breeze wafted the vapours in such a way that 
the brighter yellow suljihur of tlu; summit could be seen .... 
On climbing to the top, the hills were found to consist of 
almost pure suli>hur, inasmuch as diggings at every conceivable 
place brougiit up the yellow crystals. Ttie sulphurous vapours 
which poured from subterranean depths were sufiocating, and, 
instead of is.suing from only a few places as it seemed when 
viewed from a distance, the whole cap of cacli hill was really 
itoncycoinbed, and each outlet was continually adding to 
the stock of the whole, day by day, as the v.iixmrs were 
condensed. 

OTHER AKTICI.es. 

Joseph Horner describes some of the British and 
Continental types of cnines exhibited .at the J’aris 
Exhibition last year. Paul Kreu/pointner discusses 
Riddles wrought in iron and steel. In a copiously 
illustrated article W. D. Wansbrough describes British 
vertical slcam-engincs used to-day. W. D. Forbes 
contributes a paper on reducing the co.st of machine 
work. Alton D. Adams gives a brief paper on aerial 
electric traction, and S. K. Edmonds discusses some 
power transmission difficulties. The magazine closes 
with a biographical sketch of Sir Charles M. Palmer of 
J arrow fame. 

THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

The most inter.:sting articles in the February' 
number deal wiih Russian waterways and with high¬ 
speed trains. 

A NETWORK OF CANAL.S. 

Mr. A. Hupic Ford contributes the first of a scries of 
atti clcs on Russian industrial conditions and opportunities. 
It is entirely devoted to the internal waterways of the 
country, and demonstrates first the enormous .strides 
Russia has made recently, and second that the great 
Muscovite Empire will before Idng be the greatest com¬ 
petitor the Anglo-Saxon race will meet. The Russian 
canal system owes its inception to Peter the Great, who 
saw that along these lines his country, more prodigally 
endowed with rivers than any other, could best develop 
commercially. In Euaopean Russia alone, even in Peter’s 
time, fully 6o,ooa miles of inland waterway were navigable, 
and says Mr. Ford :— 

The construction of less than 4,000 miles of canals and 
canalised rivers, of less than 900 miles of actual canal, made it 


possible to travel by barge froni,Archangel, on (ho Arctic, to 
Astrakan on the Caspian, a distance of more than 3,000 miles, 
from St. Petersburg to the foot of the Urals, and from the BalUc 
to the Black Sea by three distinct routes, to say nothing of 
Moscow .and numerous other inland cities which were brought 
into direct water communication with all parts of the Empire. 

. . . The construction of a canal connecting the Don and the 
Volga would complete an all water route around European 
Russia just within its borders. 

THE BALTIC AND BLACK SEA SHIP CANAL. 

Mr. Ford shows that the advent of the railway caused 
the improvement of waterways to be neglected for some 
fifty years, but now— ^ 

it has been decided that the railroads of Russia are to be 
auxiliary to a more perfect syAcm of inland communication, 
whicli is to be the feature of the twentieth century. Old canals 
are l<i l>e reliuiU on a larger scale, and colossal projects are being 
considered for perfecting the inland system of waterways so that 
they may be used in connection with the railroads, each acting 
as a fectler of traffic to the other. 

The greatest project at present under discussion in Russia is 

the Baltic .and Black Sea Ship Canal.This wonderful canal, 

which, when built, will put all of ejrth’s other engineering 
achievements in the shade, is but a beginning of Russia^ 
projects for perfecting an inland water system evidently destined 
to make her the greatest commercial nation of the world, if 
carried to completion. 

Evcry'whcre the Russians are building canals, and this 
is especially the case in Siberia, where there are 65,000 
miles of navigable waterways. 

A FEW STATISTICS. 

In conclusion, Mr. Ford says :— 

Along ilie 60,000 miles of navigable waterways in European 
Russia there are more than I,OOO ship-yards, which turn out 
annually 6,000 barges and 150 steamboats. In all tlieie are 
3,000 steambirats and over 20,000 barges plying these waters, 
employing fully 150,000 men. The total tonnage of Russian 
river craft has risen within the last fifteen years from 6,000,000 tons 
to about 10,000,000. About 25,000,000,000 tons kilometer are 
moved during the six months of navigation, the freight per ton 
being one-fourlli as much as by rail, so that during the season 
of navigation the railroads are compelled to lower their rates 
notwithstanding which fact the waterways transport during the 
half-year almost as many tons of material as do the railways 
daring the entire twelve months. * 

DO HIGH-SPEED TRAINS PAY? 

Mr. Charles Rous-Marten discusses this question at 
considerable length and answers it in the affirmative. He 
then summarises his conclusions :— 

Thus, looking at the question from its various viewpoints, we 
obtain the same deduced result—that high speed on railways 
does pay if judiciously managed ; that by attracting, maintaining, 
facilitating, and improving traffic, it enables railways to fulfil 
the function which forms their main raisofi tPltre ; that there is 
no proof that increased speed involves proportionate increase in 
coal consumption, excepting on rising grades; that with light 
loads any increase is very small, while such increase as is caused 
by hauling heavier loads more than recoups itself because 
it is incurred through increase of traffic, which it is the 
primary object of ml railways to secure and the special 
function of high .speed to induce ; and that if the result of 
acceleration be unfavourable, the fault lies with the management, 
not with the speed. , 

Mr. Rous-Marten mentions the fact that the “ Race 
to Aberdeen" in 1895 enormously increased the 
Anglo-Scottish traffic, because it caused a general 
acceleration of the train service between London and 
the North. The article is extremely interesting, and 
is illustrated with photographs of types of the fastest 
locomotives. 
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JHE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

The second number of the New Liberal Review is a 
very decided improvement on the first number. It 
contains an interesting symposium on “ How to Maintain 
our Commercial Supremacy,” which I have noticed at 
length elsewhere. I have also mentioned among the 
leading articles Lord Aberdeen’s ** Boy’s Reminiscences 
of Queen Victoria,” and Lord Mountmorres’ “ Tribute to 
the Queen.” There are several other articles of interest. 

LtBERAL NEW ZEALAND. 

Mr. Charles Trevelyan, M.P., writes on “ Liberal 
Principles in New Zealand,” giving many interesting 
details of legislation in the colony. It is interesting to 
note, in connection with Mr. T. W. Russell’s propaganda, 
that New Zealand has adopted compulsory land pur¬ 
chase, though not exactly for the same reasons. In the 
early stages of colonisation enormous tracts of the best 
land were acquired from the State at trifling cost. 
These estates were generally devoted to sheep runs, but 
as the colony filled up, cheap and good land became the 
first requisite. By the Lands for Settlement Act, passed 
in 1894, the Government rvas empowered to spend 
;£2 So,ooo annually for the purpose of buying these large 
estates, if necessary compulsorily, the land thus acquired 
being utilised for settlers. In six years 334,167 acres of 
these lands were acquired, and 1630 families settled upon 
them. Mr. Trevelyan adds that it has seldom been neces¬ 
sary to use the compulsion clauses, and the result has 
been to increase the value of land throughout the colony. 

BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 

Dr. Macneile Dixon describes the founding of Birming¬ 
ham University. I am glad to quote what he says about 
Mr. Chamberlain’s part in the foundation :— 

While the contributions of many minds have been of value, that 
•of Mr. Chamberlain is unique. To him the University of Birming¬ 
ham indisputably owes its existence. By his energy and initia¬ 
tive the idea was lifted out o( the weary region of discussion into 
that of inspiriting action; to his boldness and judgment the 
institution owes its wise breadth and the admirable representa¬ 
tive constitution secured to it by charter; to his clearness of view 
and statesmanlike insight, its avoidance of the many dangers 
which it has been fortunate enough to escape. No man has ever 
more abundantly earned the right to be the head of a University 
than the firstshancellor of the University of Birmingham. 

UBERAI, OR WHIG? 

Mr. Lionel Holland contributes a paper under this 
title. He lays down a sort of programme for the Liberals, 
foreseeing Imperial Federation with the colonics contri¬ 
buting to the cost of the Empire, and the establishment 
of local Parliaments for the various portions of the United 
Kingdom as ultimate ends. In regard to an immediate 
programme, he thinks that the Liberal party should be 
very chary of taking up reforms on which the majority of 
people have yet to be converted. 

WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 

A paper under this title is contributed by Miss Margaret 
Hall, a lady whose claim to be admitted to the examina¬ 
tions of the Law Agents in Scotland is still under con¬ 
sideration. Miss Hall has already succeeded in her first 
steps by securing a solicitor who is willing to accept her 
as an articled clerk. Mi%s Halt gives a short review of 
what has already been done in foreign countries towards 
admitting women as lawyers, and mentions incidentally 
that Mrs, Bryan, the wife of the famous candidate, has a 
right to practice law in the United States. France has 
just admitted two women to the Bar. Miss Hall thinks 
that in this country women wo^d often prefer to consult 
their own sex upon legal questions, especially upon ques¬ 
tions pertaining to social relations. 


THE ITAUAN REVIEWS. 

Verdi and Queen Victoria fairly divide the honours 
between them this month. Almost every magazine con¬ 
tains articles on each. The editor of the Nuova Anto- 
lojria (February ist), Maggiorino Ferraris, writes, an 
exceedingly well-informed article on the constitutional 
character of the reign of Queen Victoria. He points out 
that her whole rule, though strictly constitutional, was a 
perpetual negation of the celebrated formula, “ Tne King 
‘reigns, but docs not govern.” Quoting largely from 
Bagshot, he shows how n^ny apparently contradictory 
rights have been successfully amalgamated under the wise 
rule of the late Queen. This solidly instructive article is 
followed by another by “Victor,” giving a friendly 
sketch of Edward VII.; both articles are illustrated with 
portraits. Writing of I’erosi’s new oratorio “ 11 Natale,” 
recently performed in Rome, “ Valctta ” declares that it is 
on precisely the same lines as its predeces^rs—“ serene, 
limpid, penial, and not wholly immune from a certain 
worldliness of effect." The inspiration, though from afar, 
he considers partly Wagnerian, The interest of the mid- 
February number lies mainly in its literary articles : 
Laura Gropallo writes of Stephen Phillips’ “ Herod ” in a 
laudator)' rather than a critical spirit, and Maria Rygier 
describes the festivities held in Poland to celebrate the 
Jubilee of Sienkiewicz, wlicn his enthusiastic countrymen 
presented him with a park and villa worth ;^i 2,000. 

The Civilth (February 2nd) writes sympathetic¬ 

ally of Queen Victoria, pointing out the progress made by 
the Catholic Church in England during her reign, and 
dwelling on the invariably cordial relations that existed 
between her and the Holy See. It falls foul of “non- 
clcrical Catholicism ” in Italy, and accuses its supporters 
of wishing to found a national religion which would be in 
effect a schism within the Church. 

To the Raesef^na Nazionale (February ist), T. Stanga 
contributes a glowing account of the Agricultural Hall 
and the Christmas cattle show, being iimiressed not only 
by the high level of excellence of the exhibits, but by the 
absolute impartiality of the judges, who do not always 
allot the prizes to the royal family ! The moral he draws 
for his countrymen is the need for the upper classes to 
interest themselves directly in breeding. 

Writing on the death of the Queen, an anonymous 
writer, who, under the signature XXX., contributes 
weighty political articles to the Rivista Politica e 
Lcttcraria, regrets that Italy did not do something more 
to express her sympathy with the English nation than 
what mere official etiquette demanded. Italy, he 
considers, has every reason to show gratitude to Eng¬ 
land, and more than ever just now, when the 
friendship of England towards Italy seems to the 
writer to be on the wane, and the press has grown 
tepid and even hostile towards her. The author 
is not very hopeful of improved relations in the 
future, for he points out that whereas the Queen, like the 
Empress P'rederick. was an enthusiastic lover of Italy, 
Edward VII. has never shown any Italian proclivities, 
and has scarcely ever visited the country. A fine article 
on the slave trade in East Africa is from the pen of 
General Baratieri, of Abyssinian fame, who declares, inter 
alia, that the slave trade can never be wholly stamned out 
until a European protectorate—whether English, French, 
Italian, or Russian, he does not mind'**-is established 
over Abyssinia. The article reproduces an autograph 
letter from General Gordon Ivrittcn from Edowa, on 
March 3oth, 1879, 1 **® Italian explorers. 

The deputy Signor Napoleone Colajanni continues in 
his paper, the Rivista Popolare, to point to the results of 
the repeal of the corn laws in England. 
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THB REVUE DB RARIS. 

The Eevue de Pat is, while admirably edited from the 
point of view of its special constituency, makes little or 
no effort to be topical; thus in neither of the February 
numbers is there any allusion to the great personality 
whose passing produced so deep an impression on the 
whole cPt’ilised world, neither is there any allusion to the 
South Afiri(;an War. 

SCIENCE AND POPULAR EDUCATION. 

The place of honour is give!i to the few pages which 
M. Berthelot devotes to the question of Science and 
Popular Education. He would wish to sec every future 
worker taught as a child something of the marvels of 
modern science, and he insists that were this done in a 
systematic manner, the country' as a whole would im¬ 
mensely benefit, if only because scientific knowledge 
inculcates a res^jcct for tnith ; and he also believes that 
a knowledge of science and a love of warfiire are incom¬ 
patible, scientists being necessarily logicians. 

FRANCE AND INDO-CIMNA. 

Considering how small a part the French Colonics play 
in the national life of France, it is strange to note each 
month what a lai^e space is set apart for the discussion of 
Colonial matters in the leading French Reviews. Captain 
F. Bernard begins what would appear to be an exhaustive 
account of the French occupation of Tonkin, and he 
evidently wishes to wake up his fellow-countiymcn to the 
sense that all is not well in this grctit French possession, 
which has already cost the country so much blood and 
treasure. “ There is a general impression,” he says, 
“that the inhabitants of Ann am are a quiet, orderly people, 
fairly content with their lot; as an actual fact, they are 
intensely patriotic, violently independent in character, 
and are only watching their opportunity to drive out their 
conquerors." And with considerable courage he points 
out how much better the British have known how to 
conciliate alien races than have the French ; not the 
British only, but the Dutch also have known how to make 
themselves far more truly masters of their Eastern con- 
(juests. To give an example, while in Java .something very 
like Home Rule exists, the native language being everj'- 
Inhere preserved, in French Cochin-China the admini¬ 
stration of the country has become fundamentally French, 
^'feven the judges who have to decide the most difficult 
cases of native law and procedure not knowing a word of 
the language! The average French Colonial function¬ 
ary, who only goes out there to make money, and 
who hopes to return as soon .as possible, naturally 
does not take the trouble to learn an exceptionally 
difficult language: even the Resident can never tell 
how long he will be left to carry on his system of 
government. At the present moment France hopes to do 
great things by building railways through her Far Eastern 
Empire ; but though no one can doubt that of all modern 
colonising methods the railway is tlic surest and ultimately 
the cheapest, Captain Bernard considers that it would 
have been far cheaper in the end to have done what the 
Dutch have done in Java—that |is, to have first under¬ 
taken irrigation works. 

“THE queen’s necklace.” 

The still mysterious affair known to history as “ The 
Queen’s Necklace” seems to be of perennial interest to 
. the more cultivated Frencji reading world, and though 
' the matter must have been thr^hed out innumerable 
times during the last fifty years, the Revtu de Paris 
devotes a considerable space to the vexed question of how 
far Mafie Antoinette was responsible, and what was the 


real part she played in the drama which haA for chief 
actors the Cardinal de Rohan, the notorious Ci^liostro, 
and the Comte and Comtesse de la Motte. M. Funck- 
Brentano has gathered together, as it were, all the threads, 
and those students of history Who desire to make them^ 
selves acquainted with all the actors and with what 
documentary evidence there is concerning the sordid 
intrigue which played so considerable a r 6 le in bringing 
, about the downfall of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, 
cannot do better than read what the latest writer, 
who has made a study of the subject, has to say on the 
matter. 

A TENNYSON STORY. . 

M. Dessommes, under the thle of “ A Happy Poet,” 
gives a vivid .and, indeed, an admirable ^etch of 
Tennyson, the man and the poet; and in the course of 
the article the French writer tells a touching little story 
which wc do not remember to have seen published else¬ 
where. According to this tale, some time after the battle 
of Balaklava, one of the survivors of the famous charge— 
wounded in another battle—was in hospital at Scutari. 
His mind seemed wrecked, .and the general impression 
was that he was incurable. One of the medical men 
prescribed leeches, and while sitting by his side tried 
vainly to get him to speak. Tennyson’s “ Charge of the 
Light Brigade ” had been given to the doctor that morn¬ 
ing, and he began to read it aloud. Presently the 
patient’s eyes blazed with excitement, he gave a vivid 
description of the charge, and asked to have the poem 
read to him once more. From that moment he began to 
recover, and before long was completely cured ! 

Here is also given Victor Hugo’s delightful and 
characteristic letter to the great English poet :—“ How 
should 1 not love England ? the England which has pro¬ 
duced such men as yourself; the England of Milton ; the 
Fhigland of Nc^vton and Shakespeare ; the England of 
Wilberforce.” 

other articles. 

Other articles consist of contributions from Mile. 
Bartet, the French Ellen Terry, and the leading lady of 
the Thddtre Frangais, on Dramatic Art as understood by 
her in relation to certain stage conventions ; a pessi¬ 
mistic account by M. Beaumont of the Austriali Political 
Situation ; a curious description by the Vicomte de 
Reiset of Louis XVI 11 , and his Court of Exiles at Ghent 
during the May and June of 1815—that is, on the eve of 
the b.atUe of Waterloo—^the result of which was to send 
them all back rejoicing to Paris ; and an optimistic 
account of the Italian Economic Situation. 


The Century for March has a paper by Lillie H. 
French on “ Shopping in New York,” which every woman 
and not a few men who handle the magazine will read 
with zest. It gives a vivid conception of the much 
greater facilities offered to Transatlantic purchasers. 
Mr. Augustine Birrell chats pleasantly on his journey 
down the Rhine from Worms to Coblenz. A veiy 
different tour is sketched by Jonas Stadling who tells his 
search of Andrde through Siberia. The Flight of the 
Chinese Court from Peking is described by a missionary 
Luella Miner, from information supplied by A member m 
the Imperial suite. According to this account the 
Empress-Dowager did not leave Peking until August 15th - 
when the European troops were actually entering the - 
capital The Emperor, it is said, wished to go to the 
Legations and sue for peace; but was dragged an 
unwilling exile across the hills. 
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* THE NOHVELLE REVUE. 

When Djd the Twentieth CENTtiity Begin ? 

Our neighbours are still greatly concerned with the 
question as to when the Twentieth Century may be said 
to have really begun. Accordingly, the editors of the 
Nowvelle Revue have asked Camille Flammarion, the 
great astronomer, for his opinion, and it need hardly be- 
said that he agrees with those who consider that the 
Twentieth Cttntury began last January i—or, rather, at 
midnight on December 31, 1^00. M. Flammarion has in 
his possession documents which prove that the same kind 
of discussion took place in 1599, 1699, and 1799; and he 
declares that he i^ quite sure that in 1999 his great- 
nephew will be engaged in the same kind of discussion as 
he himself is to-day I Victcy: Hugo, who was bom in 
the Febraary of 1802, always persisted that at that time 
the new century was already two years old, and he was 
very indignant when he found that all his friends did not 
agree with him. As to •where the new century first 
began, M. Flammarion declares that the Twentieth 
Century may be said to have been first hailed by the 
Russians in Eastern Siberia, by the Japanese in Tokio, 
by the Spaniards and Americans in the Philippines, by 
the French in Caledonia, and by the English in New 
Zealand. 

QUEEN VICTORIA AND NAPOLEON III. 

The only article concerning Queen Victoria published 
in the French February Reviews gives a not wholly 
pleasing or true picture of the Late Sovereign’s relations 
to Napoleon 111. The writer, M. Chcvalley, is evidently 
very inimical to the Imperial r^givte, and from his point 
of view there was something shocking in the thought that 
the nephew of the great Napoleon should, for even the 
most important State reasons, become on such intimate 
terms with the Queen of England. M. Chevalley has 
nothing new to tell. He has gone for his information to 
Sir Theodore Martin’s “ Life of the Prince Consort ” and 
contemporary' accounts of tlic meetings which took place 
between the then Emperor of the French and the British 
Sovereign. It must be admitted that, translated into 
French, certain passages in the Queen’s diary seem 
somewhat exaggerated and over-enthusiastic. M. Che- 
vallcy goes so far as to say th.at her late Majesty allowed 
her feminine lo-^ of romance and the interesting romantic 
personality of her Imperial friend to outweigh her good 
sense. There can be no doubt that not only the Queen 
but the whole British Court were at one time very much 
charmed with the French Emperor and Empress, and 
the visit of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert to Paris 
was sufficiently striking and picturesque an incident to 
make a deep impression on a character so ardent and so 
sympathetic as that of her late Majesty. M. Chcvalley 
attempts to prove that the Prince Consort not only 
foresaw, but, to a certain extent, engineered the 
unification of Germany and the Hohenzollern supre¬ 
macy, and apparently he greatly blames the late 
Sovereign for not having actively interfered on behalf 
of France towards the conclusion of the Franco-Prussian 
conflict 

THE POPE EN FAMILLE. 

M. D’Agen gives an amusing and, indeed, a charming 
account of the venerable Pope’s own family, as seen in 
their old home at Carpineto. The mediaeval castle where 
he first saw the light is one of the glories of the old 
Pontifical States, and seems still to be very near and 
dear to-the heart of Leo XllL, for he keeps in close 
relation with those members of the younger generation 
who still do honour to the old name of Pecci. The 


present head of the family, Count Ludovic, jb the son of 
the Pope’s eldest brother, and he and his wife and 
children live at Ca^ineto much the same life as did their 
forbears, entertaining the whole neighbourhood to great 
bam^uets on those days in the year associated with Ac 
leading events of the Pope’s ecclesiastical life. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Nouvelle Revue is evidently anxious to cater for 
ev,ery taste, and those who make a study of the modern 
French theatre will find muth to interest them in the 
exhaustive illustrated paper of Madame Silvain, one of 
the new stars of the Comddie Fran^aise, in whom some 
of the French critics hail a new Rachel; while M. Suni 
appeals to the public in a curious and more or less 
technical account of the extraordinaiy modern discovery 
known to the world as wireless telegraphy. The writer 
declares that long before the new century will have drawn 
to a close wireless telcgrajihy will be considered as much 
a matter of course as is nowadays its more cumbersome 
precursor. 

CORNHILL. 

The March number is eminently readable. Four or 
five articles deal with war, but without a single throb of 
the war-fever. M r. Basil Williams’ budget of Boer War 
bulletins, part of liis loot of an Orange State farm, is a 
vindication of Boer veracity, which claims separate 
notice. Mary Westenbalz contributes leaves from the 
diary of her mother, wrillon during the Schleswig- 
Holstein War, when she was but a girl in the 
house of her father, a Danish pastor, where she was 
bound to entertain the enemies of her country. It is 
a romantic story of public enmity and private affection, 
which suggests the hope of like happy issues in South 
Africa. The sick and wounded in the great civil war 
form the subject of an instructive study by Mr. C. H. 
Firth. By piecing together casual allusions in con¬ 
temporaneous documents, the writer composes an inter¬ 
esting picture of the provision made by King and Parlia¬ 
ment for the victims of the war. Possibly readers will be 
surprised to find things much less rudimentary than might 
have been expected three hundred years ago. 

Dr. Fitchett has so thoroughly transported himself 
into the limes of the Indian Mutiny as to write with more 
sympathy and less severity of the measures employed in 
“stamping out mutiny” than those who know his 
eminently humane disposition might haye anticipated. 
He says : “ It would be easy to write, or sing, a new and 
more wonderful Odyssey made up of the valiant combats, 
the wild adventures, and the distressful wanderings ff 
little groups of Englishmen and Englishwomen, upon 
whom the tempest of the Mutiny broke.” 

Mr. W. B. Suffield sketches the revolutionary outburst 
in Corsica in 1789, which he largely attributes to the 
presence of Napoleon. During his fifteen months’ stay 
in his native isle, Napoleon “ had made his first essay as 
a man of action, and not without successful results.” He 
had germinated as a “ maker of eoups 

“ Our greatest realist since Fielding,” is Mr. G. S. 
Street’s verdict on Anthony Trollope, whose merits had 
been too patronisingly defended for the writer to remain 
silent. Not merely “exact portraiture of manners” is 
claimed for the novelist, but the power when he liked to 
go deeply into the sources of characicr. 

There is some excellent satire in “ a Londoner’s' 
Log Book.” Notice is taken elsewhere of papers 
on Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MOMDES. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes for February fairly main¬ 
tains its high standard. 

. NIETZSCHE. 

M. Fouillde has a long and carefully written article on 
the religion of Nietzsche, who, he points out, though he 
hope<f to be the most irreligious of men, and though 
he went about saying, “ I have killed CJod,” was really 
himself^he high priest of a religion .md the worshipper 
of a new divinity. His philosophy is poetry and mythology, 
thereby resembling all those myths the birth of which 
humanity has witnessed. His philosophy is faith without 
proof—an endless chain of aphorisms, oracles, and prophe¬ 
cies. The success of Nietzsche is attributed by M. Fouillde 
partly to superticial causes and partly to deeper ones. The 
aphorisms suit the taste of a public which has neither the 
time nor the means to go deeply into anything, and 
which willingly trusts to sibylline utterances especially if 
they are poetic to the point of appearing to be inspired. 
Even the absence of ratiocination and a regular proof 
lends to any doctrines an air of authority which imposes 
on the crude and half-educated public, as well as on 
literary men, poets, musicians and amateurs of all kinds. 
Paradoxes which have an original appearance afford the 
flattering illusion of originality to those vvho accept them. 
There are deeper reasons also for the success of a doctrine 
strongly individualist and aristocratic which presents 
itself in the light of a reversal of ordinary religion and 
ordinary morality. 

THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA. 

In his chronicle M. Chamies pays a touching tribute 
to the memory of the late Queen Victoria, in which he 
recalls the action which her Majesty took in 1875 
order to prevent a renewal of the Franco-German struggle. 
He pays a tribute also to her late Majesty’s general 
devotion to the cause of peace, and observes that, if she 
was resigned to the Boer War, it was, in the first place, 
because she could not prevent it, and secondly, because 
she was deceived as to its real character. The true 
responsibility, he thinks, belongs to those who abused the 
confidence of their Sovereign. It is very possible, he 
goes on, that the death of the Queen, as Mr. Balfour 
said, marked the end of a great era in British 
history, though a sudden change to the new era 
is not to be anticipated. King Edward VI 1 . ascends 
the throne at an age when his mind has reached 
its full maturity. He is known to all Europe, and has 
everywhere left the impression of a benevolent and affable 
prince, possessed of a naturally sympathetic disposition. 
What is to be regretted, in M. Charmes’s opinion, is the 
loss of Queen Victoria’s unique hoarded experience of 
sixty-three years, and so she carries to the tomb with her 
some portion of the old England. It is gratifying to read 
this expression of international sympathy, for M. Charmes 
confesses that the difficulties and even the conflicts which 
have arisen between England and France in the past do 
not prevent our neighbours from regarding ub as one of 
the most important factors in the civilisation of the world, 
while as for King Edward VII., he assures us that his 
Majesty will meet with nothing but confidence and 
sympathy in France, the country where as Prince of 
Wales he was so well known and liked. 

THE»INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

It is always interesting to see ourselves as others see 
us, and therefore th^ article written by the clever lady 
who calls herself M. Bentzon on the International Council 
of Womtm.held in London m July, i 899 j will be read with 
s»ioe interest, although it is perhaps now rather stale. 


OF Reviews. 

» 

It is only the first part of this article which appears in the 
second February number of the Revue des Deux Mondes^ 
and it consists mainly of reporting rather tlfan criticism. 
It is significant that the writer does not seem altogether 
to like the religious observances which marked the 
Council’s meetings, such as the short pr.ayer offered up 
before the opening of each sitting, and the religious 
service in Westminster Abbey. All this, in her opinion, 
reveals certain tendencies which do not seem always to 
belong to women who are devoted to the cause of reform 
and progress ! 

THE AMERICANS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

M. Lebon contributes a careful study of the curious 
results of the conflict now going on in the Philippines. 
He notes that the natives, after the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Paris, underwent'a sort of revival of affection, 
although it is true it was only a platonic affection, 
towards Spain. M. Lebon does not perceive in the modern 
commercial American that elastic political intelligence 
which enables the British Canadian to live side by side 
with the descendants of Montcalm, and enables the 
Briti.sh to impose their dominion over the Hindoos 
without disorganising the native castes. The Philip¬ 
pines, when they separated frdm Spain, desired to 
emphasise their own individuality, while the Anglo- 
Saxon, when he overflows into a distant country, means 
to impose upon it his moral personality. Hence we 
get the kind of collision of opposed civilisations which 
renders these little Philippine Islands so inter¬ 
esting at this moment. In conclusion, M. Lebon 
makes the thoughtful observation that enough atten¬ 
tion is not paid to the extraordinary variety of 
exterior forms which cover every body of political or 
religious doctrine. Thus, there is nothing in common, as 
regards manner of living and practical conduct, between 
the Socialists of Germany and the leaders of the social 
revolution in France. A German professor who displays 
in the lecture-room an intellectual independence which 
borders on anarchy, becomes outside it the disciplined 
reservist who blindly obeys the orders of his corporal. So 
the Anglo-Saxons were still Catholic when they burned 
Joan of Arc, and the Germans were already Protestants 
when they allied themselves with Cardinal Richelieu. A 
common Protestantism did not prevent the outbreak of 
the Boer War in the nineteenth century ally more than a 
community of religions prevented the Italian Wars of the 
sixteenth century. In fact, it is a largely unconscious 
national instinct which remains the dominant factor in 
the world. 

INCANDESCENT GAS. 

The incandescent method of gas illumination is dealt 
with by M. Dastre in one of his typical informing articles, 
full of detail. His account of the improvements which 
led to the use of the incandescent method of gas lighting, 
and so enabled gas to bear more easily the competition 
of electric light, is very interesting. The cause of gas 
appeared to be lost towards the end of 1885, when the 
appearance of Auer von Welsbach’s invention changed 
the whole position. The invention of the Austrian pro¬ 
fessor gave gas a new lease of life by increasing 
enormously its illuminating powers. Now coal-gas is 
threatened with the competition of water-gas and, more 
recently, of acetylene. The difference between the 
incandescent method and ordinary gas lighting is that 
the light is made to proceed, not from a flame, but from 
a solid body, and it is interesting to note that this solid 
body has to be made of rare substances the investigation 
of which has added greatly to our knowledge of chemistry. 
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7HB PALL HALL MAGAZINE. 

The Pall Mall Magazine for March has at last got 
rid of the absurd cover which disfigured it so long, and 
we must congratulate the new editor upon having pro¬ 
duced one of the best magazines of the month. I Ms so 
good, indeed, that it occasions the cpnscientious editor of 
a Review like this positive pain to have to pass over with • 
mere mention articles which ought to be noticed at 
length. One article there is—a charming interview with 
President Kruger—^which it is impossible to omit noticing 
in detail. It will be found in another page. But there 
are at least three other articles, each of which ought to 
be noticed at length, but which I am compelled to notice 
briefly. 

THE FOREMOST mXn IN THE WORLD. 

The first is Viscount de Vogiid’s delightful charac¬ 
ter study of Pope Leo XIII. Viscount de Vogii^ is 
one of the most brilliant and fascinating of modern 
French writers, and this paper of his upon the Pope is 
in his best style. He has seen the Pope several times, 
and he succeeds admirably in communicating to the 
reader the impressiog of the charm by which the Pope 
delights all his visitors. He says that the Pope’s in¬ 
formation is extraordinary. The foreigner does not find 
him at fault in a single detail of the life of his own nation. 

“ The traveller and the diplomatist recognise in the first 
word a mind informed about all the problems which have 
arisen all over our planet. Never a bitter word against 
his adversaries in the conversation of Leo XIII., and 
never a doubt of the effectiveness of his action ; he has 
an impregnable basis of confidence and of optimism.” 
Viscount de Vogiid says that the Pope always left upon 
his mind, at the close of an interview, the impression of 
sincere conviction and of a burning disinterested sympathy 
which a father feels for each one of his children. “ The 
most pessimistic and the mo.st discouraged leave this old 
man with a soul cheered up, with a reinforcement of youth 
and of warmth. . . .” 

“ During the twenty years of his pontificate Leo XIII. 
has accomplished a work which seemed to demand the 
effort of a whole century.” He has been the great 
Liberal Pope, and his large Liberalism is above all 
perceptible jp his relations with the Oriental and with 
the American Catholics. Not without reason dbes 
M. de Vogud claim that Leo XIII. has attained for 
himself the first place in the world. But the whole 
article is well worth careful reading and re-reading. 

WHAT IT COSTS A MAN TO DRESS. 

In sharp contrast to Viscount de Vogue’s brilliant 
characterisation of the great Pope is Lieutenant- Colonel 
Newnham Davis’s paper upon a subject infinitely trivial 
in itself, although possessing enormous importance in the 
minds of most people—the subject of dress, this time 
men’s dress. According to this Colonel, a well-dressed 
man to furnish his wardrobe needs a sum of about 
_44 oo, and he must spend about ;^i2o a year to keep 
his clothes in order. A man who is not well dressed, 
but only well clothed, according to the same authority, 
need only spend to rig his wardrobe up completely, 
and then I a week will keep it in good repair. Below 
the £i a. week level Colond Davis does not descend. 

KING MENELIK’S RAILWAYS. 

The third article, which is very brightly written and 
well illustrated, dealing with an out-of-the-way sutnect, is 
Mr. Herbert Vivian’s account of King Menelik 4 new 
railways, in an article on the English and French in 
Abyssinia. Mr. Vivian says that the Imperial Company 


of Ethiopian railways affords one of the most surpnsing 
chapters in the history of financial impudence. The 
greater part of his paper is devoted to a description of his 
visit to the Abyssinian capital and his account of the 
King and his people. The French railways, it seems, 
have fitiled, and three English companies have under¬ 
taken to find the money needed for the construction of 
the line, and will in future practically control the ynder- 
taking. 

' OTHER J^TICLES. 

Another interesting and topical paper is Sir Robert 
Ball’s demonstration of the impossibility of signalling to 
Mars by any method yet invented. 

Mr. Archer contributes what he calls a real conversa¬ 
tion which he held with Mr, Pinero. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell writes a brief and not particularly 
first-rate article on “Victoria the Well-beloved." The 
Duke of Argjdl contributes a poem on the* death of the 
Queen. There arc two songs by the writer of “ An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” and these, together 
with some lighter articles, make up a very attractive 
number. If the editor can keep it up to this standard, 
and manage to print his pictures a little better, the Pall 
Alall Magazine will soon have one of the first places 
in periodical literature. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The February number is full of fascinating interest to 
the reader with a leaning for social economics. Mr. F. C. 
Howe’s “Great Empire by the Lakes” has claimed 
separate notice. Of kindred importance is Mr. Paul 
Reinsch’s “ New Conquest of the World”—the industrial. 
The writer looks at the whole world as a field for the 
investment of European capital and the development of 
productive industry. He traces the lines of probable 
evolution, and suggests that the industrial greatness 
of Europe will soon be a thing of the past, and that the 
centre of the world will be shifted to the countries on the 
Pacific. He expresses an earnest hope that the humane 
and ideal and less sordid side of this industrial conquest 
may be kept uppermost. 

Cecil Rhodes is the theme of a panegyric by Ewart S. 
Grogan. He says :— 

Among common men Cecil Rhodes stands forth like a ruggetl 
mountain rising from a plain. The same calm, unbending 
dignity, thc^same incomprehensible pre-eminence, characterise 
tlicm both. . . . 

Imperial expansion on co-operative lines, local federation 
leading eventually to Imperial Federation, which may again 
lead to Anglo-Saxon Commercial Federation, with perhaps a 
commercial capital in New York and an intellectual capital in 
Guidon —these are the lines of his thought. He is willing them, 
and they are becoming. Berlin and Birmingham have both 
served him. The born emperor and the sclfimade dominant 
statesman, he has used them both as he used De Beers. 

Mr. James Barnes’ sketch of “ Kitchener : the Man 
with a Task,” is chiefly noticeable for the full-page snap¬ 
shot of the victor of Omdurman actually smiling ! and for 
the two sayings quoted at the close :— 

‘ “ K. of K.” is reported to have said, “ Give me one man like 
De Wet, and I will send home one third of the army.” And 
De Wet is quoted as liaving spoken as follows : “I will give Lord 
Roberts three years to catch me. I will give Kitchener three 
months, and Lord Methuen all his life.” * 

Mr. Sidbey Brooks writes briskly on “ Germany under 
a Strenuous Emperor,” and predicts that Anglophoj^ia, 
will continue to be the pivot of German foreign policy' 
until it disappears “ under the gathering string^cy of her 
relations witn Russia.” • ' . ■ . 
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• GERMAN HAGAZINES. 

Monatsschrift fUr Stadt und Land. 

The Fcbruapr number contains a veiy interestii^ and 
instructive article by -Ulrich von Hassell upon China. 
Although it is little more than a collection of the opinion 
of oaperts who have written uf)on the present crisis, it is 
very clear and proves its point, namely, that China is by 
no means dead but very much alive. As to the preseflt 
imbroglio von Hassell sera only one thing which is 
definite and certain—that the affair will cost a 
great deal of money, and that it will be long 
before we are out of the wood. The cliicf cause for 
uncertainty is the way in which the Chinese will 
act towards Europeans in future, for they exercise 
an ever-growing influence upon Western peoples. The 
number of. whites who have settled in China is 
insignificant^ but Chinese penetrate all over the world in 
ever-increasing numbers. The writer contemplates the 
possibility of the conversion of the 400 millions of China 
into a military people with dread. He points out that as 
time goes on more and more men are required to coerce 
China into doing the will of another Power. The Opium 
War required only 4,000 Europeans, the Anglo-French 
War against the Chinese, 16,000 and 4,800 Indians. 
The Japanese needed 95,000 men and 115,000 coolies, 
and to-day we find 90 men-of-war and almost 150,000 
inen attempting to compel obedience from the giant 
empire. 

In the papers, in magazines and elsewhere,'stay-at-home 
people write that the days of China’s power have past-- 
that she is now little more than a corpse. In sharp 
contrast to these writers is the evidence of those living in 
the Far East and knowing the Celestials well. They all 
take the gravest view of the situation, and dread the time 
when the great sleeping dragon may rouse itself. 

Deutsche Revue. 

Articles on China are plentiful just now’ in the German 
magazines. Professor Vambery contributes an article 
upon our relation to China and the World of Islam in 

f eneral. The paper is what might have been expected 
■om the distingiMsbed professor, namely, exceedingly well 
written but ve^ pessimistic. He shows how the civilisa¬ 
tion of China is both older and in many respects better 
than that which the European Powers wish to force upon 
her. He foreshadows a sort of Turko-Chinese under¬ 
standing which has as its basis a mutual dislike to having 
a less advanced civilisation forced upon them against 
their wills, and a general inability to sec the slightest 
advantage which will accrue to them from it. Professor 
Vambery himself does not see where any advantage 
comes in either to Chinaman or Turk, and concludes his 
article with the warning words of Wen-Hoiang, former 
prime minister, who told the diplomatists ; You arc all 
too anxious to wake us up and set us movingein a new 
path. You may succeed in this but you will all regret 
it; for if we are ever thoroughly awakened and set in 
motion, we will go forward quickly and far—^fiirther than 
you expect, and certainly further than is" agreeable to 
you.” 

General James Grant Wilson writes a eulogistic article 
upon Genelal Grant, the greatest of all American 
generals. He sketches the character of the Northern 
leader in all its ruggeiP courage, and then goes on to tell 
<jr the way in which he finally crushed the Southern 
Confederacy. The one aim was always to defeat and 
.destroy the whole-rebellion, ahd to do this he employed a 


dogged persCTcrahce and determiriatfoif which would not 
..be tjeojed. The figures GenerabWilSon gives as to the 
-losses sustained by the armies of the North under Grant, 
when they were victorious, and under his predecessor 
MacClellan and others, when they suflTered defeat, are 
interesting just now when the British losses in the Boer 
War are being estimated. Under MacClellan and the 
other commanders-in chief, the losses were :— 

' Killed Wounded Prisoners Total 

„ , „ >S.» 7 a 74.63s 49.944 * 39 . 75 * 

Under Grant 15,139 77 . 74 » 3 *.S 03 ** 4 . 39 °. 

Total . . 30,3** *52.383 81,447 a6,^jl41 

Deutsche Fuodschau. 

The most important article in the February number is 
that on “ War and Peace,” by G. von Verdy dii Vernois. 
The writer sets forth at length the difficulties which 
confront any permanent form of court which seeks to 
arbitrate between would-be belligerents. He sees no 
way in whichj the bindings of such a court could 
be enforced. If either of the disputants refused to 
obey, nothing could be done which would lead to good 
results. Of course the other Powers could unite a-nd 
make war upon the recalcitrant nation, that is, would 
start a greater war to avoid a lesser. They might 
institute a boycott, but their own trade would prob^ly 
be more hurt than they would care for. It is easy to 
multiply difficulties, but one great point doe.s not seem to 
be realised by the writer, namely, that apart from any 
other consideration it is a great thing to get two angry- 
nations to submit the cause of their quarrel to an impartial 
board, and have the niatter discussed in a sane and sen¬ 
sible manner. Many times such deliberations would avert 
war, and in any case it gives a chance to a Power to 
“ save its face,” as the Chinese say. As du Vernois truly 
says, human nature would have to be altered if war was 
to cease, but there is surely a good hope that its preva¬ 
lence might be very much curtailed and diminished by 
the work of such a permanent board of arbitration, 

Nord und Sud. 

The February number contains very little of interest 
to,,readers outside Germany. The rcvcw of a book 
dealing with the Riesen Gebirge in Winfer shows that 
the volume must be well worth reading. The review is 
illustrated by three photographs, tvhich, like most views 
of snowscapes, are very fine. The magazine has as 
frontispiece a portrait of Georg Freiherr von Omplcda, 
who gives a contribution to the number. 

Ueber Land und Meer. 

The chief feature of the February number, which is a 
very good one, is an illustrated article upon the Uniforms 
of the Austria-Hungarian army. The article itself is 
not very striking, but the illustrations are exceedingly 
well reproduced in colour. There are thirteen of them 
in all, and th^ give a very favourable impression of the 
Austrian soldier. The artist is Adolf Wald. As usual 
there are several large plates. Most of the text is 
fiction with illustrati^s and photos indiscriminately 
distributed about in it. There is a photo of General 
De Wet and a short account of his wonderful struggle 
against overwhelming odds during the last few months. 
The photos illustrating Otto Siegl’s article on Winter 
Pictures fironi' Grdden are very good. The works for the 
regulation of the Isar, which flows through Munich and 
last year presented a very dreary appearance, are 
shown by means of phott^aphs. 
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CITIES AND CITIZENS; OR. 

^ ^ITIES and Citizens; or, Britain’s next Campaign,” is 

^ a book which, judging its efTect upon one reader 
at least, is one of the most remarkable that 
have been published for many a long day. 1 do not 
remember reading any book for a very long time that 
evoked such deep and contradictory feelings. A book 
which makes you at one moment leap for Joy, thrilled 
with the inspiration of a mighty hope, and at the next 
moment *makes you almost howl with despair, is a 
book very considerably out of the common run. Yet 
that is the effect which this book produces upon me. 
It is luminous with the light of a great hope,' but 
at the same time it is dark with the gloom of despair. 
The hope is for humanity ; the darkness and the gloom 
overhang our own country. Yet the hope is the 
mightier of the two, and you finish the perusal of the 
book, if not with glad confidence that the prospect 
which it unfolds may be realised even in England, and 
especially in London, yet at least with a comforting 
.'tssurance that what has been achieved elsewhere may in 
the twentieth century be attempted not unsuccessfully in 
Great Britain. 

A rn'NAMo ov A HOOK.. 

The book is well written and carefully put together, 
but it is not its litera^ style or the workmanship dis¬ 
played in its construction that call for remark. There 
are a thousand books that from a literary point of view 
would take a higher place ; but very few m the whole 
thousand can compare with this volume for its dynamic 
effect upon the heart and conscience and judgment of 
the reader. The authoress, already favourably known 
by the very admirable account which she gave some 
years ago of the Colony of Mercy at Bielefeld in 
Germany, possesses what is immensely more important 
than the polished style of a literary craftsman. There is 
no attempt at fine writing in the book. It is a simple, 
natural narrative, written from the heart and appealing 
to the hcarit charged with the intense emotion of one 
who has lived and loved and suffered, and who, after a 
long and dreary experience, has found a clue which she is 
convinced will lead from darkness into light. It is well 
that the book should be published just at this moment, 
when London has elected its new County Council, and 
the chosen representatives of this great capital come 
together with a fresh mandate from the citizens to apply 
themselves more earnestly than ever to the solution of the 
problems of the great city. But without further intro¬ 
duction I will try to condense into a few pages the essence 
of the message and the lesson of this remarkable book. 

THR PARAHI.E OF THE BI.IND OLD HORSE. 

In a famous city of olden times, says an ancient 
chronicle, they had a belfry, and in the centre of the 
belfry there hung a rope which, through the never closed 
door by day or by*night, any one could touch who had a 
true grievance. There was an old horse whichj having 
grown blind and useless ’in its master’s service, was 
turned adrift by that master. Straying blindly about 
the town it chanced presently to go through the open 
belfry door, and in its blind search for /ood the poor 
creature caught hold of the end of the rope. It happened 
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to be night-time, and peal upon peal broke upon the 
still hours, straightway bringing the magislraXea to the 
, spot, only to find a blind old horse chewing away at 
• the rope-end. But they understood. Its cruel master 
was found and fined, and that horse never again had 
cause to ring up the city for its relief. 

Now, says the authoress, the one and sole object of 
this book is to ring up the city, and for this purpose it has 
to catch hold of every available rope-end. And the rope- 
end is caught to some purpose. Chapter after chapter 
rings with a resonant peal, ringing up the churches, ring¬ 
ing up the conscience of the community, ringing up the 
nation as a whole. But although each chapter has its own 
note, the stem, sad music of the whole sounds always an ever 
recurring note. It is. sounded in the mottoes prefixed 
to the title-page from two such very widely dissimilar 
authorities as Moody, the evangelist, and i.ord Rosebery. 

THE KEY-NOTE—HOME. 

“The Home,” said Moody, “was founded before 
the Church, and you in Britain stand more in need of 
homes than you do of churches.” “ In the rooker^ 
* and slums an Imperial race cannot be raised,” so said 
Lord Roscbciy'. Homelessness, or what she calls “ this 
adriftness ” of the masses, is not a mere figure of speech. 
It is a deep-seated canker, destroying the vitals of the 
Empire. Moral fibre is impossible in a stock which for 
generations has never known the meaning of home. 
Home is a place bound up with the traditions of family 
life. That little word “ own ” must be seen smiling from 
its threshold. It is but a little word, but it makes a race. 

KKITAIN’S NEXT CAMPAIGN. 

The homeless folk of London alone, says the 
authoress, arc nearly six times as many as the whole 
Uitlander population of the two Republics to remedy 
whose grievances the Empire has just expended 

100,000,000 and tens of thousands of precious 
lives. The war, which has filled many of us 
with despair, seems to the authoress to carry in 
its bloody bosom the glad harbinger of hope. 
“If another burst of patriotism,” she remarks, “like 
the one witnessed lately, yet for other aims, could 
leave its impress on the country’s record, Britain’s next 
campaign against her enemies at home may yet be 
brought to a triumphant conclusion, and the new century 
may sec the extirpation of the slums and the regenerati*''' 
of the nation.” The same spirit of sacrifice which st..* 
thousands of young men to shed their lives on the 
African veldt might be used in a cause which still more 
directly appeals to the national heart. 

■Who %hall show us any light ? Such was the question 
which long troubled the* writer of this book, but at last 
she found in this very question of Homelessness a lantern 
lighting up every nook and corner of the social problem, 
and a guiding light showing what might be done. 

A LITTLE CHILD SHALL I.F.AD THEM. 

Now, without abiding closely by the order of her 
chapters, I will begin with the Baby. Of all mortals to 
whom God gives life on this planet, the most utterly 
homeless and forlorn are the children bom of unwedded 
mothers, whose appearance often drarives those moth^s 
of the shelter of their homes. The problem of the 
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illegitimate has long been the despair of the philan¬ 
thropist. Attempts have been made by charity and the 
State to provide for these unwanted little ones which 
appear in the community as stowaways emerge from the 
hold of a sea-going ship, with results which have not 
encouraged further experiments in the same direction. 
As a consequence we have in London and in other great 
cities* almost abandoned in despair any attempt to cope 
with fht problem. But while we fold our hands, the 
illegitimates continue to arrive. Every week, nay, every, 
day, sees the appearance of *a new homeless one, disin¬ 
herited by the very fact of its existence from any title to 
a home. As a result baby-farming, that systematised 
method of eliminating the illegitimate by slow torture, 
has come into existence. We have not heard much 
about it in London of late. 

LIGHT IN BKEP DARKNE.S.S. 

M. Zola retently employed his lurid pencil in describing 
some of its horrors in his portraiture of the “ angel- 
makers ” of Paris, who, he calculated, carry off annuall)-, 
like the vultures of civilisation, 20,000 children from 
Paris alone, the mortality of the nursing industiy' varying 
from 50 per cent, to 70 per cent. Society stands para¬ 
lysed between foundling hospitals, which put a premium 
upon vice, and baby-farming, which is often a euphemism 
for organised murder. 

If the authoress can cope with this cjucstion succcss- 
fuUy, if she has any light which will reillumc the 
lantp of hope, and give us fresh courage to attempt to 
deal with this perennial difficulty, then indeed even her 
severest critics must admit that she has earned a right 
to be heard upon other matters. It is in the third 
chapter of her book that she describes what appears to 
be a supremely successful experiment in dealing with 
this hitherto unsolved and apparently insoluble difficulty. 

THE EXAMPLE OE LEIPZIG. 

This experiment has been worked out to a succcs.sful 
conclusion in the city of Leipzig, where the task «)f pro¬ 
viding homes for illegitimates is carried out on a system 
which is eminently illustrative of German methods at 
their best. The city itself is the step-father of all the 
children of unwedded mothers born within its precincts 
—a large family, averaging about 1,100 strong. Every 
illegitimate child becomes a ward of the city. If the 
mother can keep her own child, or if her grandmother 
keeps it, the civic authorities do not interfere ; but if the 
unwedded mother puts the child out to nurse, as she for 
the most part is compelled to do by the necessity of her 
employment, the city steps in and insists that on the first 
Friday after the child has been received, the foster- 
mother must appear in the Council Room of the Town 
Hall, and produce the child, to be weighed in the Corpora¬ 
tion scales. She must then enter into an obligation to 
bring it up on the conditions laid down by the city 
regulations. The city does not provide these foster- 
mothers. It simply leaves them to be found by the 
ordinary operations of the law of supply and demand. 
Neither does it pay a farthing for their maintenance, 
because to do so would be to put a premium upon vice. 

THE CIVIC FOSTER-FATHER. 

In Leipzig one of the duties of the civic foster-father is 
to make that research into paternity which is forbidden 
by the French law. So successfully is this carried out, 
that ninety per cent.«of the fathers of the illegitimate 
children are known and registered, and every pressure is 
brought to bear upon them to compel them to provide for 
the maintenance of the children until they arc fourteen 


years of a^e. In England under* the Bast&dy Act 
unless the girl comes upon the rates, no legj^ authorit) 
intervenes to put the law in operation against the father 
who in nine cases out of ten evades all payment for the 
child for whose birth he is responsible. But from on« 
parent or the other the money is forthcoming, as indeec 
It is forthcoming in this country. In Leipzig the average 
sum paid to the foster-mother with whom the illegitimate 
is boarded out is 4s. a week, of which is. 6d. goes in 
milk alone. The conditions upon which such nurslings 
are allowed to be boarded out are very strict. 

HOW HE LOOKS AFTER HIS CHILDREN. 

The pivot of the whole system is a doctor with a 
staff of eight ladies, who are usually either widows, 
sisters, or daui^htcrs of medical men. Each of these 
ladies has a district under ner charge, and the eight 
districts cover the whole city. She is paid a small sum, 
not exceeding los. a week, in addition to her tram¬ 
way tickets. The average number of children in each 
inspection district is 130. Eveiy one of these must be 
visited at least once a month. The lady inspector is 
personally responsible to the city for the wpll-bcing 
of all the children in her district. Every visit and 
its result is entered. The inspeetdr must sec that the 
living room is clean, that the milk is scalded and sweet, 
kept in a separate vessel well covered up ; that the child 
has been bathed, and is properly brushed and neatly 
dressed, and that its cot is in good order. Every nursling 
must have its own cradle properly furnished until it is 
twelve months old, and after that it must have its own 
little bed to itself. The quantity and quality of milk is 
regulated, and the proper food to be given at every stage 
is duly specified. Should the child appear to be ailing, 
the woman must bring it to the Council Chamber on the 
following Friday. If it is ill, the doctor will be immediately 
sent for to attend to it. Once a year there is a 
prize-giving day, when all the foster-mothers with their 
nurslings attend, and some sixty prizes arc given 
to those who hai'c their children in the best condition. 

ADOPTION. 

Childless couples arc permitted legally to adopt any of 
those children if the consent of the mother is obtained ; 
but if that consent is once given, all personal connection 
between the adopted child and its parent^ceases. The 
only nexus is the Town Councillor charged with the over¬ 
sight of the department, so that the mother can, when 
she wishes, obtain tidings of her child, but is never 
allowed to know into what family it has been adopted. 
This rule, although it may seem h.arsh, is absolutely 
necessar}', otherwise no childless couple would adopt an 
infant whose real mother might at any moment appear to 
divide its affections with those who had undertaken to 
provide it with a home o# its own. 

THE SUCCESS OF THE SYSTEM. 

The nurslings of Leipzig remain under this constant 
inspection until they are six years of age, when they arc 
drafted into the second stage of life, and are taken over 
by the School authorities, whose responsibility it is to 
make inquiries if any scholar looked ill-fed^ went ragged, 
or.bore other marks of neglect. By this means the 
death-rate of illegitimates has been reduced to a mini¬ 
mum ; the children arc provided with a home under the 
best conditions which modem science can devise, and 
philanthropy organised by the State can enforce, and so 
the ideal of Leipzig is realised. Without in any way 
condoning or encouraging the sin of the parents, the 
poor little things at least have a fair chance of a home 
and a good start in life. 
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• WHAT ABOUT OUR 50,000? 

Now considering that there are some fifty thousand 
illegitimate children born in the United Kingdom every 
year—that is to say, that this very week a thousand of 
these disinherited little ones will be born into this 
Christian land—the question of the adoption of the 
Leipzig system is surely about a thousand times more 
worthy of being made the subject of the discourse of 
statesmen or the pastorals of Bishops than the differ¬ 
ence between the Tweedledum and Tweedledee of rival 
parties, or such miserable trivialities as the burning of 
candles in daylight or the fumigation of religious edifices. 
• coLonies for orphans. 

But it is not only the illegitimates which are thus 
cared for in Leipzig. The city is also the guardian of 
every orphan within its limits. A doctor is the civic 
orphan father, and it is his duty to see that eve^ one of 
the 1,300 orphans of Leipzig is boarded out in some 
peasant home. These homes are formed into six colonics, 
each under its supervisor, who is paid 55. a head for 
looking after the children. There is no difficulty in 
securing a sufficient pumber of parents who will adopt 
the children for the sum of £(3 a year, which is paid 
by the city for each child. There are always more 
offers for children than there are children needing 
parents, and if they chose to cut down the annual 
allowance they would still find no difficulty about the 
claimants. But they jirefer to keep up the rate of 
payment in order to secure the well-being of the children. 
The result has been very satisfactory, and the children 
do far better than ever they did before in orphanages. 

1 hope that my readers will agree with me in thinking 
that the authoress of this book in her account of this 
question has shown that she is no mere theorist, but that 
she has a firm grasp upon a clue which may lead to 
the amelioration of the social conditions of mankind. 
That clue is very simple, to find out the best that has 
been achieved by human beings anywhere on the world’s 
surface, and then to generalise the knowledge of such 
best, by urging its substitution for all the second-bests 
which are impeding the progress of mankind. 

THE SUBMERGED TENTH. 

I will nowifo back to her first chapter, and deal with 
the question of the famous Submerged Tenth. Upon this 
it will be found she has clear ideas, based upon as definite 
facts as those which are to be found in the chapter upon 
the Children of the City. She lays down the principle 
that every city is bound to sec to it, that, not as a matter 
of charity, but as a simple duty, no one in the city shall 
starve, go ragged, or perish with cold. Can such an 
ideal be realised ? Yes, she replies ; it not only can be 
realised, but has been realised, and may be realised by 
every city if it will follow the example of those cities 
where the desired end has been triumphantly achieved. 

Again she takes as her illustration the City of Leipzig, 
where they have adopted and slightly modified the 
system which was originally established in the Rhenish 
town of Elberfeld. Fifty years ago Elbcrfeld was very 
much like an English town, that is to say, there was a 
submerged tenth, the toiyn was infested with tramps and 
mendicants, and side by s^c with a promerous middle- 
class there swarmed a squalid residuum of ne’er-do-weels, 
and wastrels, who are the despair of the philanthropist 
in all our large cities. 

THE MANAGEABLE UNIT. 

Under the guidance of a leading banker and member 
of the City Council, named Daniel von der Heyd, 
they adopted a system for coping with the problem. 


which was originally suggested to him by residing 
the verse in the book of Exodus, in which Jethro 
advises his son-in-law, Moses, to provide out of all the 
people able men to be rulers over thousands, rulers over 
hundreds, rulers over fifties, and rulers over tens. That 
principle of the systematic division of the whole people 
into manageable units aqd placing over each unit a 
responsible citizen was carried out with German thoipngh- 
ness. A similar system has been adopted wi^ veiy 
little alteration in Leipzig, ajpd with more or less modi¬ 
fication in various other German towns. Its essential 
principles are, first that the city is dealt with as a whole, 
and then that the fathering and mothering of the home¬ 
less, disinherited, or submerged tenth is undertaken as a 
parental duty by the civic authorities. In Elbcrfeld the 
administration is presided over by a chairman, four city 
delegates, and four ordinary citizens. In Leipzig the 
Board of Directors of the poor consists of four town 
councillors, four city delegates, and seven ordinary 
citizens. 

“I AM MY BROTHER’S” HELPER. 

The second principle, which is in reality much the 
most important, is that every' citizen who is not himself 
in want is expected by the city to be willing to 
undertake for a term of three years at a time the duty 
of being heljicr to the poor. This duty is both an 
obligation and an honour. These helpers are honOra^' 
servants of the city—men whom the city' by the very ',1^^ 
to helpcrship pronounces worthy of trust, and they Itave 
a beautiful custom at Elberfeld that the newly'-appointed 
helpers arc to be received in public meeting by the 
Mayor’s Handschlag and pledged to the w'ork with almost 
as much dignity as a man elsewhere is knighted. It gives 
them the position of trusted representatives of the city. 
Elberfield is a town of 140,000 inhabitants. It has no 
fewer than 500 of these helpers, ail of whom w'ork 
without pay or reward. Leipzig, with 400,000 inhabitants, 
has only 1,000 helpers. These men arc bankers, 
bdrristers, professors, doctors, tradesmen and workmen. 
To each of these helpers is given the direct personal 
responsibility for a handful of families. In Elberfeld a 
helper usually has only' two families to look after. In 
Leipzig he has from four to six. 

THE DUTIES OF A HELPER. 

For three years’ term he has to look after these families, 
to act practically /« loco parentis for these helpless ones. 
He must know all about them, as a father knows all about 
his children. He must regularly visit them in their own 
homes, and he must further be at home at certain hours 
twice or thrice a week, in order to attend to any case 
coming to him with a talc of distress, just like a 
doctor at home for patients. Once a fortnight all the 
helpers in the district meet to consider the welfare of the 
people under their charge, to decide upon the giving of 
relief, or the combatting of the evils which threaten the 
welfare of their wards. The one object of every helper is 
not to pauperise his wards, but to help them to help 
themselves, taking care, however, that they do not starve 
meanwhile—a necessary provision which our o\vn Charity 
Organisation societies do not always bear in mind. 

FAMILY DOCTORS OF SOCIETY. 

The authoress says these helpers arc really like family 
doctors, dealing not with pliysical but with social 
maladies. I should have stated that each town is 
divided into districts. In Elberfeld there are thir^- 
six; in Leipzig nearly eighty. Over each district 
there is a captain or overseer, whose duty it is to 
keep his helpers up to the work, and to aid them 
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with counsel and advice whenever they need it. 
Both captain and helpers must reside within the district 
which is under their care. But over each of these 
district councils, which meet every fortnight, there is the 
central city administration, which also meets every 
fortnight and undertakes at each meeting the yearly 
exan^ination of two complete Helper Boards. Helper 
after ^^Iper stseds up b^ore the central Hoard and is 
examined by the President. “ It was like the roll-call iff 
an army, but it was all «o sober and full of human 
sympathy.” There were nearly sixty men present, and 
each helper was dealt with as fiithfully and carefully as 
if the whole interest of the town were centred in his 
case. 

FATHERS IN COUNCIL. 

At the District Helper Boards the authoress says the 
members seemed to be more like fathers sitting in 
council over a lot of troublesome children than anything 
else. The whole system is worked as if the city were 
the home of all its people, and that all the citizens, the 
poorest as well as the richest, were members of one family. 
The city is a home, the better-to-do members of which 
are charged to secure that the poorest of their brethren 
is not lacking a home, with warmth, food and clothing. 
In Elbcrfeld the whole system of sick and hospital 
relief is under the control of the city. The doctor 
is nominated and paid by the central poor law board, 
and patients get tickets from their helpers entitling them 
to attendance from the doctor or medicine from the 
chemist. The infirmary, lying-in wards, orphanages and 
asylums are all under the control of the city, in order to 
carry out the fundamental maxim that no person shall be 
left in want. It is the completeness, the all-compre¬ 
hensiveness, the thoroughness, the merciful common- 
sense, and above all the united action, which yield the 
results any visitor to this city can verify for himself. 

It is undisputed that the cost of poor relief has been 
reduced by half, and that the moral condition of 
people has been perceptibly improved. There is a 
minimum expenditure upon administration and offices, 
and there is no man in either Leipzig or Elberfeld who 
has not another man who has publicly pledged himself 
before the Mayor and the citizens to act as a brother for 
a term of at least three years, for helpers can renew their 
term of service, and with many service is continuous. 

A MINIMUM LIVING WAGE. 

Our authoress points out some of the many ways in 
which this excellent system brings forth notable fruit. 
Incidentally she mentions that spectacles are given away 
to the weak and short-sighted poor as one of the 
necessities of life. Always the idea is to preserve the 
home, to keep up the family tie, and even if it be 
necessary to insist upon the obligations of relationships 
by the aid of the law, the helpers of Elberfield have 
arrived at a definite conclusion as to the minimum living 
wage. A man and his wife and six children, they have 
declared, cannot be kept in food, clothing and shelter 
under a minimum sum of i6s. 8d. a week. A family only 
earning that sum is not expected to contribute to the cost 
of the grandparents, but if they earned 30s. a week they 
would be summoned to pay is. gid. to the support of 
their grandn^pther, if she were left otherwise unprovided 
for. All money given in relief is regarded as a loan, and 
should those assisted years afterwards come into money, 
they are expected to refund all the assistance which they 
have received from the helpers. All this is done with a 
view of encc^uraging self-respect, and of promoting the 
moral education of the people. 


' THE CLUE TO THE SLUM LABYRIIfTH. 

Here, then, is the great hope which our authoress 
holds out before us. By utilising the civic spirit, by 
developing the ideal of the city as the common home of 
all its citizens, and by making it a matter of simple civic 
duty, obligatory upon all those rvho are not in want, to 
exercise a constant brotherly care over those who possess 
none of this world’s goods, the whole worked on a regular 
system under careful and exact supervision—this method 
m.ay be a way out of the slum labyrinth in which 
out cities welter. This is the hope which the authoress 
gives us, a hope which, as I have said, fills us with 
courage and confidence as to the future of humanity, and 
then comes despair like a Igaden cloud and settles upon 
our spirits. What chance is there of securing the 
adoption of any such scientific, common-sense, practical 
method in this England of ours ? 

CAN WE USE IT IN ENGLAND? 

■ Twenty-five years ago a deputation from Liverpool 
came over to Elberfeld, investigated the system, and 
went home full of high hope that tthey would be able to 
introduce it at home. After some months, they wrote 
back : “ It is useless even to think of it. English folk 
will give money, but to think of 500 or 1,000 men of busy 
Liverpool giving their time, giving themselves like those 
Elbeifeld and Leipzig helpers, it is not to be thought of. 
The men are not to be found.” 

Having in view the many long years in which earnest 
men and women have preached and toiled and laboured 
in order to induce John Bull to open his eyes to the 
recognition of the elementary fact that a city can only be 
dealt with as a whole, and that man must recognise the 
fact that he is his brother’s keeper before he can do 
anything to help his brother, who is there but must feel 
that the despondent men of Liverpool only too accurately 
gauged the impossibility of securing competent workers 
to act as helpers of the poor? There are a thousand 
obstacles which confront the reformer. There are the fierce 
antagonisms of sects—the difficulty of church and chapel 
working together, social jealousies and class prejudices, 
and above all, the inveterate easy-going, selfish, amuse¬ 
ment-loving temper of our people. The ^ell-to-do are 
comfortable themselves, and therefore thej' are content. 
What hope is there in any change for the better ? There 
are those amongst us who gloomily say that there is no 
hope ; that material prosperity has rotted the moral fibre 
of our people; and that wc might as well expect the 
money to come down from the sky as to hope for the 
acceptance of such an ideal of civic duty as is implied in 
the helpful brotherhood of the Armenpfieger of Elberfeld 
and Leipzig. 

IS THERE ANY HOPE? 

But is it so ? Is it not possible that under the stirring 
appeal of earnest men and women there may arise 
even in the midst of our selfish and luxurious middle 
and upper-classes, to say nothing of our equally self- 
indulgent working-classes, the same spirit of patriotic 
duty which will impel thousands to sacrifice leisure, com¬ 
fort, time, even health and life itself, in the service of the 
State. It is surely as worthy* an object for such sacrifice 
to banish slums from civilisation as to invade the South 
African Republics, or to destroy the independence of the 
Orange Free State. It is true there is a fascination 
about slaughter which is absent from “Britain’s next 
campaign.” If it were possible to promise those whom 
we wish to recruit in this holy war against the evils 
which are destroying our people, that they would 
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have a chance to Idll somebody and an equal chance 
of being killed themselves, we should have much greater 
hopes of enlisting recruits. Failing the intoxication 
and the glamour of bloodshed, is there any hope that 
we may see a great revival of enthusiasm on behalf of 
the down-trodden, the disinherited, the submerged ? 

HOW IT COUI,D BE liONE. 

I do not know. One thing 1 do know, and that is 
that if we could but apply the principle of conscrip¬ 
tion in a modihed form in order to secure soldiers 
for Britain’s next campaign, we should not lack recruits. 
I do not suggest that anyone should be compelled to 
volunteer to be* his brother’s keeper. Far from it. 
All that 1 suggest—what perhaps some day a benevolent 
dictator may have power and courage to carry out— 
is that a certain proportion of men and women of our 
comfortable classes should be taken from villadom and 
from the palaces of the West-End and compelled to live 
a week at a time under the same conditions as those in 
which the masses of our poor people have to endure 


existence. A regular weekly duty tax of this kind which 
could not evaded, for which no substitute would be 
allowed, which would compel a certain small proportion 
selected, it might be by lot, of the comfortable classes to 
experience the realities of life in the slums by day and by 
night, for seven days at a time, without .more monev in 
their pockets or better clothes upon their backs titan 
those which were the ordinary possession of the slum 
dweller, would do more to quicken public„^terest, 
,to arouse a healthy civic spirit, to crc.ite a resolute 
determination to ameliocate radically the social con¬ 
ditions in which millions arc festering to-day than any 
other measure which the wit of man could devise. 
Whether this book will rouse public attention sufficiently 
to induce any of our so-called leaders to put forward tliis 
or any other drastic practical measure I do not know. I 
can say only that the authoress, by her simple earncstn^s 
and plain, unadorned setting forth of what has actually 
been done elsewhere, has supplied the ihost powerful 
stimulant to intelligent action which has appeared in the 
press for many a long year. 


PICTURE POSTCARDS AS LIRKS OF EMPIRE. 


Two months ago I published an article under this 
heading, calling attention to one of the uses to which 
postcards arc turned on the Continent. In England 
we stick to Christmas cards and nothing else. 
Yet no one is in danger of forgetting Christmas, so 
that beyond a mere message of friendly greeting 
a Christmas card has no raison iTitre. It is very 
different with postcards, which are as the finger¬ 
posts of contemporarj' history. No great event happens 
on the Continent, especially in Germany, which does not 
produce its appropriate postcards, which collectors 
promptly secure and include in the collection as a 
memento of the event of the day. In this way postcards 
becoihe a kind of contemporary picture gallery, and a 
postcard alj^um becomes the private record of the more 
important events which occur both in the private history 
of the collector and in the general stream of events which 
make up modem history. 

The custom is such a good one that it ought to be 
acclimatised in this country, and in order to make a 
beginning I announced my intention of issuing a set of 
postcards in connection with the Duke of Yorl?s tour to 
Australia, that would bo sent from each of the places at 
which the Royal party touch en ronte in their tour to the 
Antipodes. By this means all those who subscribe 
to tne set of the Duke of York’s postcards, which 
are issued as links of empire, would receive ten 
reminders or keepsakes of a notable event in the 
history of the empire. They would be the birthday cards 
of the Australian colonics. Unfortunately the illness of 
the ^ecn led to the abandonment for the time of the 
proposed journey to Australia, and I dropped the 
idea, and returned the, money which had been sent 
by subscribers who wished to add the Duke of York’s 
set of postcards to their collection. The revival of 
the Duice of York’s Australian tour has led to the 
revival of the scheme, and the subsequent extension of 
the cruise to a fiirther modification. Unfortunately 
time has been lost, and as the Ophir will be sailing 
the day after the publication of this number of the 


Review it will be impossible for any of those who wish to 
subscribe to the series to receive their first section of the 
postcards, those which will be posted from Portsmouth, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Port Said and Colombo on the date at 
which the Ophir touches these ports. Those who do not 
wish to lose the opportunity of having a Duke of York’s 
series and who send in their 3s. at once will receive a set 
of ten beginning at the Australian end, and including addi¬ 
tional cards posted from South Africa and Canada. As this 
affords more time, especially for those who wish to have 
the South African and Canadian section, it is probable 
that there will be a greater run upon No. 2 set than upon 
the No. I. 

No. I set is posted as follows :— 


1. Portsmouth. 

2. Gibraltar. 

3. Malta. 

4. Port Said. 

5. Colombo. 

6. First port touched in 

Australia. 


7. Adelaide. 

8. Sydney. 

9. Brisbane. 

10. Melbourne (day of open¬ 
ing Federsd Parlia¬ 
ment). 


No. 2 set will include i, 2, 3, 4, 5, which correspond to 
Nos. 6,7, 8, 9, 10 of the first series. The remaining five. 
Nos. 6,7, 8,9, lo, will be posted from Durban, Cape Town, 
Newfoundland, Quebec and Ottawa respectively 

Ordprs ft “ 

A third set 
will includt 

cards, to be posted at places touched at. Thus it will be 
possible for any one sendii^g- in 3s. before July ist^ 
receive a set of ten different cards mailed at ten^ 
different points on the route. 

Those who do not mind about not rectsving their first “ 
five postcards from the place and at the time when tlm 
Ophir touches there, can haveXhem sent direct, while tl» 
others will come in ordinary course. Remittances should* 
be sent to Henry Stead, Review of Reviews, 14, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


jr No. 2 set must be received betore March 30. 
, for which orders can be received until July i. 
• the last five.of No. 2 and five additional 
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THE LIFE OF HENRY GEORGE.* 

' By Henry George, Jun. 

This book, the biography of a father by a son, is 
dedica^d to all who strive for justice. Henry George 
needs no introduction to the British public. The author 
of “ Prdgvess and Poverty ” has almost as many friends 
in Great Britain as in the United States. An earnest 
enthusiast, he impressed afl who met him with a 
sense of his absolute sincerity and his essential 
simplicity of nature. An eloquent speaker, a bril¬ 
liant writer, he is still more remarkable as the founder 
of a political school, the influence of which, although 
not dominant, is distinctly perceptible in all English- 
speaking lands. His son, who whites the biography, 
has to set fortji a narrative which is well worth telling. 
It is not often that we are able to trace so fully and with 
such continuing admiration and sympathy the struggle 
of a man in advance of his time to deliver his message 
in the ears of an unwilling world. 

ni.S PROGRESS ACROSS POVERTY. 

Like most apostles he had a very scanty share of 
this world’s goods, and for many years of his life 
his progress across poverty reminds us rather of 
the way in which Eliza in “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
crossed the frozen river by springing from one ice-floe 
to another, rather than the sedate and orderly motion 
with which the well-to-do citizen advances through life. 

' Ml George was often at his wit’s end for money, but he 
never struck sail to a fear. He had a most indomitable 
resolution and the whole-hearted belief in his cause and 
in his own mission. There was no tax like the single¬ 
tax, and Henry George was the apostle of the single-tax 
—that was his variant upon the Mahometan formula. 
He was always thinking that he was going to get great 
accessions of strength, which somehow he never seemed to 
realise. A notable instance was his disappointment in 
the Salvation Army. Mrs. Booth was a great Georgeite, 
and his son tells us that in 1890 Mr. George came away 
from a visit to the Booths with sanguine feelings that 
the Salvation Army with its military organisation 
from London radiating all over the globe, would soon 
become a kind of world-wide anti-poverty society, with 
religious enthusiasm to awaken thought and make way 
for the single-tax idea. But when Mrs. Booth died, with 
her there seemed to go the clearest head and the boldest 
heart in that movement for a social reform policy, h'or 
only small steps, and those along the line of charity, 
were taken by the Army, which being interpreted means 
.that General Booth in his “ Darkest England ” did not 
proclaim the single-tax gospel, so Mr. George reluctantly 
gave up hope of the Salvation Army. 

His son divides the story of his father’s life into three 
periods—^the first, which describes the formation of his 
character ; the second, the formulation of his philosophy ; 
and the third, a period of propaganda. Each one of 
these sections has its own charm, but unfortunately I 
^havc no space to attempt anything approaching to that 
cldbe analysis of the book which it well deserves. I can 
•but just dip into the book here and there in order to note 
some significant sayings or characteristics of the man. 

HOW HE LAID DOWN HIS LIFE. 

tone of the most toughing and yet characteristic 
chapters in the book is that which tells how he went into 

*Daubledasr, McLun and Co., New York. 634 pages. 


the battle which cost him his life. He did so knowing 
that it would probably kill him. He was told by his 
doctor that if he accepted the candidature for the 
mayoralty of New York it would probably MU him. 
Another doctor said it would certainly kill him. He 
replied : “ 1 have got to die. How can I die better 
than by serving humanity ? Besides, so dying will do 
more for the cause than anything I am likely to 
be able to do in the rest of my life.” His friends 
tried to induce Mrs. George to persuade her husband to 
decline a contest the result of which was almost certain 
to be fatal, and which, as th^ result proved, was fatal. 
His wife replied :—“ When I was a younger woman 1 
made up my mind to do all in my power to help my 
husband in his work, and now after many years I may 
say' that 1 have never once crossed him in what he 
has seen clearly' to be his duty. Should he decide to 
enter this campaign, 1 shall do nothing to prevent him, 
but shall on the contrary do all I can to strengthen 
and encourage him. He must li^c his life in his 
own way, and at whatever sacrifice his sense of duty 
requires, and 1 shall give him all I can of devotion.” 
When he appealed to her whether he should accept the 
candidature, she answered : “ You should do your duty 
at whatever cost.” He took her advice, and at the 
climax of the contest, within a few days of the poll, he gave 
his last speech, somewhat disconnected and rambling. 

ENTERING THE EVERI.ASITNG YE.4. 

On going to bed that night he complained of being 
unwell, and when she woke early next morning his wife 
found he had gone into another room. He was standing, 
one hand on a chair, as if to support himself ; his 
face was white, his body rigid, like a statue. His 
shoulders thrown back, his head up, his eyes wide open, 
and penetrating, as if thi^ saw something, and one word 
came—“Yes”; many times repeated, at first with a 
quiet emphasis, then with a vigour of his heart’s force, 
sinking to softness as Mrs. (icorge gently drew him back 
to his couch. He never spoke again. An apoplectic 
stroke had fallen. The great heart had worn out the 
physical body, and the thread in the brain hati snapped. 

It is impossible to refrain from speculating as to what 
it was that Henry George saw at that moment before 
death. To what was his “ Yes ” the answer ? But all 
speculation is vain. Henry George passed into the 
unknown world, carrying his secret with him. 

STARVING AND BEGGING. 

Henry George was all his life worried .about money. 
On one occasion this trouble reached almost a tragic 
point. When his second baby' was born he came near 
starving to death. He was fortunately saved by getting 
a printing job for a few cards, which enabled him to buy' 
a little corn-meal. When the baby came, the wife heard 
the doctor say : “ Don’t stop to wash the child ; he is 
starving. Feed him.” Takii^ his eldest child by the 
hand, he went down to the office in a slate of penniless 
despair. He says :— 

“ I W'alked along the street, and made up my mind to' get 
money from the first man whose appearance might indicate that 
he had it to give me. 1 stopped a man, a stranger, and told 
him 1 wanted five dollars. He asked what I wantetl it for. I 
told him that my wife was confined, and that I had nothing to 
give her to eat. He gave me the money. If he had not, 1 
think I was desperate enough to have killed him.” 
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His son pves a very interesting account of the way in 
which “ Progress and Poverty ” was written. When he 
finished it, he wrote :—“ I felt that the talents entrusted 
to me had been accounted for, and felt more fully satisfied 
and more deeply grateful than if all the kingdoms of the 
earth had been laid at my feet.” 

GEORGE AMONG THE LIONS. 

When Henry George was in London in 1881 and 1882 
he made the acquaintance of Mr. Hyndman, and met 
Mr. Herbert Spencer at a crush at Lady Jeune’s, where 
he also saw Tennyson and Browning. Tennyson, he 
said, was tall, careless, and dreary in appearance—every 
inch a poet; whereas Browning was smart and dapper, 
and looked, according to Mrs. George, like a prosperous 
merchant draper. He was very much disillusioned about 
Herbert Spencer, who he thought must necessarily sym¬ 
pathise with the Land League and the struggle against 
landlordism in Ireland. To his amusement, Mr. Spencer 
said: “ The imprisoned Land Leaguers have only got 
what they deserved. They are inciting the people to 
refuse to pay to their landlords what is rightfully theirs— 
rent.” Mr. George iS^as very much disgusted ; he simply 
replied : “ It is evident that we cannot agree on this 
matter,” and abruptly left the great philosopher. After¬ 
wards he wrote: “ Discount Herbert Spencer. He is 
most horribly conceited, and I do not believe really great 
men are.” In the same year he met Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Bright at the Reform Club, where he was invited 
to dinner by Walter Wren. Mr. Bright went down to 
the House at T0.30, but Mr. Chamberlain kept it up till 
12 o’clock. Mr. George wrote: “ Chamberlain is an 
extremely bright man, and his conversation, which was 
unreserved, was extremely interesting to me.” 

Henry George referred several times to Parnell, whom 
he considered made the mistake of his life in entering 
into the Kilmainham Treaty with Mr. Chamberlain. He 
wrote :—“ Parnell seems to me to have thrown away the 
greatest opportunity any Irishman ever had. It is the 
birth-right of a mess of pottage.” 

Of Michael Davitt, of course, he has a much higher 
opinion. Davitt had read “ Progress and I’overty ” twice 
before he went to gaol, and he read it twice again when 
in Portland {ifrison. 

HIS VISION—HIS CALL. 

1 will conclude this inadequate account of a very 
remarkable book by quoting the letter which Mr. George 
WTOte to the Rev. Thomas Dawson, of Glencrae, in 
Ireland, in which he describes his call to his apostolate. 
He wrote :— 

“ Because you are not only my friend, but a priest and a 
religious, I shall say something that I do not like to speak of. 
that I never before have told anyone. Once in daylight and in 
a city street there came to me a thought, a vision, a call, give it 
what name you please, but every nerve quivered, and there and 
then I made a vow. Tlirongh evil and through good, whatever 
I have done and whatever 1 have left undone to that I have been 
true T ”, 

The nature of ^the vow he explained in his speech 
when accepting ‘the nomination for the New York 
mayoralty:— 

Years ago I came to that city from the West unknown, 
knowing nobody, and I saw and recognised from the first the 
shocking contrast between monstrous wealth and debasing want, 
and here I made a vow from which I l^ve never faltered, to seek out 
and remedy if I could the cause which condemned little children 
to lead such a life os you know them condemned to lead in the 
squalid district. 

So in his case also was fulfilled the old saying " A little 
child shall lead them.” 


FARTHEST SOUTH. 

The Antarctic continent has been left as a legacy from 
the nineteenth century to the explorers of the twentieth. 
Hitherto almost all the energy of polar explorers has 
been concentrated on the Arctic Ocean. Now, however, 
the South Pole is beginning to exercise over the minds of 
the adventurous^^that fascination which the unknown has 
,for hardy spirits. In the last years of the last century a 
determined attempt was n%dc by the expedition fitted 
out by Sir George Newnes and commanded by Mr. 
Borchgrevink to clear up some of the mystery which 
shrouds the southern extremity of the earth. Mr. Borch¬ 
grevink has employed his leisure since his return from 
the frozen south in compiling a narrative of his ad¬ 
ventures and experiences in the far southern seas. 
These he has now published under the title of “ First on 
the Antarctic Continent ” (Newne.s), a volume which has 
the additional interest of being profusely illustrated with 
the photographs taken by various members of the 
expedition. 

VIEW FROM THE CROW’S NEST. 

The crow’s nest at the mast-head Mr. Borchgrevink 
declares to be the ideal position from which to study 
and if possible admire Antarctic scenery. “ You see,” 
he says, “ the icc as it closes and opens far out towards 
the horizon, where the sky and ice seem to meet, while 
here and there icebergs are floating about in halos of the 
most dazzling jiink and crimson.” The wilderness of 
snow and ice at sunrise is transformed into a brilliantly 
coloured landscape. Here is another glimpse from the 
crow’s nest. “ The land stood cut sharply in a haze of 
crimson and gold which grew more brilliant as Ibe sun 
rose, until the contours of peaks and crevasses suddenl}' 
caught the beauty of the young day and reflected it all 
over the immense icepack, where the dark water pools 
between the floes changed “ suddenly from deepest 
azure to blood red, while the young snow on the ice 
blushed in delicate crimson and the snow crystals 
glittered like diamonds on the bosom of the Antarctic 
Ocean.” 

SOUTH VICTORIA LAND. 

On February 17, 1899, for the firet lime in the 
world’s histoiy, says Mr. Borchgrevink, an anchor fell 
at South Victoria Land amidst the salute of guns and 
the cheers of the crew. On this unknown land the 
explorers builti.a hut in which to pass the winter while 
the Southern Cross, their vessel, steamed away to 
Australia. The explorers built coffin-shaped bunks in 
which each might be alone, out of sight and undisturbed 
by his companions. At this settlement on Cape Adare 
the ten men spent a lonely winter, entirely cut off from 
the world, 2,500 miles south of Australia. The long days 
and nights were filled in by making observ.ations, battling 
with fierce storms, photographing and exploring. The 
seals, ufiaccustomed to the habits of man, were pei-fcctly 
tame and allowed their enemies to approach quite close. 
Civilisation ” red in tooth and claw ” has unfortunately 
already left a bloody trail across the fringe of the virgin 
continent. The dogs, too, were no less cruel than their 
masters. They were like wolves, and cveiy now and then 
in -their hunger f*r fresh meat slew and and,deyoured one 
of their number. They seemed to select a victimj and 
then forty or fifty would set upo9 him and tc:ir him tOt- 
pieces before there was a chance of extricating the 
unfortunate animal. The expedition, although ifroerely 
touched the fringe of the continent, succeeded in locating 
the South Magnetic I’ole and penetrated to 78° 50' 
south. 
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CROMWELL’S IDEALS. 

OliV’er Cromwell is such a living force in English 
life to-day that it is not surprising that so manv men of 
such widely different views should be attracted by the 
personality of the great Protector, It has, however, been 
reserved for Professor Gardiner to say the last word of 
historical'researdi on Cromwell’s life and character. 
Other studies of the man derive additional interest from 
the writers who are seldom able to obliterate their own 
personality in dealing with a character so marked and so 
striking. Professor Gardiner, in his monumental work 
on the Commonwealth and Protectorate, draws for us 
the man himself. Cromwell so dominated the events of 
his day that a history of England under the Protectorate 
is little more than a sketch of the Great Protector. The 
third volume pf Professor Gardiner’s history (Longmans) 
covers the two most interesting years of Cromwell’s rule. 
During 1645-6 he laid the foundations of his domestic, 
foreign and colonial policy and did much towards giving 
concrete form to those ideals of government which formed 
part of the texture of his life and thoughts. 

GOVERNMENT BY MINORITV\ 

Cromwell’s ideal of government, Professor Gardiner 
points out, was essentially government by minority. He 
aimed at governing the people for their best advantage, a 
process which docs not usually commend itself to the 
multitude. It was therefore necessarily a government 
imposed upon the people, and was only practical as long 
as the heterogeneous elements which composed the oppo¬ 
sition did not succeed in discovering common ground 
on which to unite. Tolerance was hardly understood by 
the most enlightened, yet religious tolerance was the corner 
stone of Cromwell’s government. He was absolutely 
determined to protect religious minorities willing to submit 
to the existing government of the State. Any form of 
government which would conduce to this end he was per¬ 
fectly willing to accept. But, says Professor Gardiner :— 

To speak of Oliver as .an opportunist changing his political 
attitude from year to ycai, if nut from day to day, is to mis¬ 
judge his character. In (ruth he was the heir and successor of 
Strafford—like Strafford throwing himself open to the charge of 
apostacy, and like Strafford shifting his instruments and his 
political combinations for the sake of the people whom he aimed 
at governing for their best advantage. 

. Cromwell’s first Parliament convinced him that Parlia¬ 
mentary omnipotence and religious tolerance were incom¬ 
patible ideals. He therefore dispensed with Parliament. 
“When,” exclaimed the Protector, “ shall we have men 
of a universal spirit ? Every one desires to have liberty 
but none will give it.” 

A PARISH’CON STABLE. 

The most interesting portion of Professor Gardiner’s 
latest volume is that in which he describes the experi¬ 
ment of government by Major-Generals. Cromwell, as 
he frequently said, regarded himself as a parish constable, 
responsible for the preservation of order and for the 
enforcement of the laws. He deputed these functions to 
the ten Major-Generals whom he placed over England 
And Wales. Their primary duty was to check the 
activities of Royalist plotters, but they soon became the 
instruments for the raisingjof the standard of morals. In 
doing so the^ simply put in force the laws which had 
long been on the statute book, but which* had been laxly 
enforced. “ We have indeed,” said Cromwell to the 
city authoritiesj “ many good laws, yet we have 
lived rather under the dame and notion of law 
than under the thing, so that it is now resolved to regulate 
the same—God willing"—oppose who will! The sole end 


for which the Major-Generals were appointed wls “ for the 
security of the peace of the nation, the suppression of vice 
and the encouragement'of virtue.” The Major-Generals 
in carrying out the latter portions of their duties acted 
through the magistrates and justices. They brought 
pressure to bear upon lax judges and stimulated the 
energies of idle justices. Their function indeed was 
closely analogous to the action of an enlightened public 
opinion to-day, but it was a great deal more systematic 
and effective in its operations. 

CROMWELL’S TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

The Major-Generals carried out drastic temperance 
reforms. Thousands of ale-houses in all parts of the 
country were closed. The vast number of these houses 
were “ the very banc of the country,” bringing forth “ all 
manner of wickedness.” In order to abate the nuisance 
a s tringent purge of all the ale-houses of ill-repute was 
instituted ; for, said the justices of the peace, 
being very sensible of the great mischiefs and inconveniences 
whiui do daily happen to this commonwealth by the multitude 
of inns and alehouses where those that keep them are persons of 
lewd life and conversation, and considering that the end of the 
law in licensing inns was not to set up houses to tipple in but to 
make provision for the entertainment of strangers and travellers 
. . . we do jointly agree and resolve to put the laws that con¬ 
cern the regulating of inns and alchou-ses and correcting the 
evils therein coiumilted, in effectual execution. 

The result of enforcing the law was a wholesale closing 
of public houses :— 

In Warwickshire, for instance, the justices decreed that one- 
third of the alehouses, and also the whole of those in “ bye- 
corners,” should be put down. At .Shrewsbury the justices 
forliade any one to keep an inn or alehouse who was not of 
honest conversation or well affected to the present government. 
Nor was any one to receive a license for the sale of ale or beer 
who could not entertain at least two soldiers or travellers with 
their horses, while all licences standing alone and out of the 
town were to lie suppressed. 

PXPI.OMACY NOT FORCE. 

Another interesting point which Professor Gardiner 
makes clear is Cromwell’s action in regard to the massacres 
of the Waldenses in the Vaudois. As was pointed out 
during the agitation which followed tl^e Armenian 
massacres Cromwell made use of diplomacy and not of 
force in his endeavours to obtain redress for the persecuted 
Protestants. He attempted and failed to form a concert 
of the Powers to coerce the persecutor. Isolated inter¬ 
ference was not possible, for it was pointed out—and the 
reason has a curiously familiar sound—England, however 
powerful, could not send an army or a fleet into the 
Piedmontese valley. By diplomatic pressure upon France 
the Protector secured some alleviation of the lot of the 
persecuted people. But Professor Gardiner says, “no 
doubt the victory for humanity which Cromwell had 
achieved with the help of France was a halting victory. 
For the victims who had been slain or tortured by the brutal 
soldiery of the Duke of Savoy no vengeance had been taken 
and no justice had been exacted, and Milton’s appeal to 
heaven was in itself a confession of earthly failure.’’ 


The third instalment of “Chapters from the Life of 
Mr. Chamberlain” in the fVifma/t at Home is very 
timely for its account of the visit in 1875 of the ^en 
Prince and Princess of Wales to Birmingham, and their 
reception by Mayor Chamberlain. The intends of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s really useful career seems to have beeti 
filled up by pluming himself on his Unitarianism and his 
Radicalism. 
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••THE MOST PERFECT ENOLISHMAN.” 

Alfred, Kino of the West Saxons. 

We English are not hero-worshippers—at least, when 
the hero is dead. We select a phrase which more or less 
accurately sums up the leading characteristics of our 
great men and trouble no more about them. But there 
are a few characters who, though buried long ago, are 
not dead. Cromwell, the great Protector, is one, and 
Alfred the Great is another. But even Alfred to a great 
majority of the English people is a somewhat vague, 
heroic figure, standing head and shoulders above the 
forgotten line of warrior kings who preceded the Nor¬ 
man^ conquest. If the coming military celebrations at 
Winchester lead to the more general recognition of one 
of our great national herocsi; they will have ampJy justified 
the exertions of the organisers of those ceremonials. 

In spite of the vast mass of supernatural and fictitious 
additions which have gathered round the name of Alfred, 
his claim to greatness rests on a very solid foundation, as 
Mr. Dug^ald Macfadyen clearly shows in his extremely 
interesting sketch of “ Alfred, the West Saxon ” (Dent, 
4s. 6d.). Mr. Macfadyen accepts Professor Freeman’s 
estimate of Alfred as’the most perfect character in histo^. 
He created a type, he says, which has never lost its 
influence in English histoi-y. 

He is the ideal Englishman. He has great Common-sense, 
liut it is common-sense raised to the power of genius. He is a 
mystic, but is a practical mystic. He is a reformer, but a 
reformer who builds on the past and yet builds for the future. 
He lives to serve (lod and his country, and he discovers that by 
serving the Kingdom of God wisely and simply he can best 
serve his country. The effecl of his life is that a new element is 
introduced into our history, a new standard of achievement is 
held up to our kings, and a new consciousness of unity in loyalty 
to the ideal king awakens among his people. In some measure 
it is true of all tliat come after him that they are stamped with 
the image of the king. 

THE REORGANISER OF ENGLISH LIFE. 

There is hardly any branch of our national life that 
Alfred did not reorganise and set upon a firmer and surer 
foundation. He was a singularly clear-sighted, level¬ 
headed and deeply religious man, whose work was that 
of rough hewing the outlines of English character, 
leaving his Successors the task of polishing down the 
angles and corners. Under pressure of invasion and 
continual warfare he reorganised the fighting forces of the 
nation, so that they were enabled to emerge triumphant 
from the long and fierce struggle for existence. From 
defeat he learned the lesson of success. He was the 
first to undertake the building of a fleet, the first to have 
hired seamen, foreign and native, in his service. He 
fought the Danish marauders on their own element and 
beat them. 

His influence upon the social and moral condition of 
England was even greater. Although many generations 
in advance of the mass of the people over whom he ruled 
he adapted his innovations to the practical conditions 
with which he was confronted. “A kin^s raw material 
and instruments of rule,” he declared, “ are a well peopled 
land, and he must'have men of prayer, men of war, and 
men of work.” He found laws powerless and gave them 
force. He made peace to feign in the land such as had 
never before been known. Mr. Macfayden says :— 

Alfred's reputation as the creator of order rests, and most 
firmly on the high ideal which actuated his measures; the 
ewUous and practical statesmanship with which he accepted and 
utilised the material that emne to bis hand ; and die executive 
force that he sui^lied behind the whole judicial system 


MAN OF FAITH AND MAN OF LETTERS. 

Alfred was a man of profound religious instincta^itt 
he was never led away by ecclcsiasticism. He recognised 
that if religion were to be respected ministers of the 
gospel must command both the respect and reverence of 
the people. He took a lifelong interest in 'the raising of 
the character and standing of the ordinary clergy both 
in the secular side, by se’cing that th^ got their dues, 
and on the spiritual side by constant eflort to eleV^te the 
character of the men in holy^ orders. 

Alfred, too, may justly claim the title of the father of 
Engli.sh prose. He was the first to translate Latin books 
into English prose for popular use. In this respect he 
differs from almost all the men who have sat on thrones. 
There have been great warriors and administrators, but 
very few have combined with these gifts the litera^ 
qualities. For the eagerness which Alfred displayed in 
the popularisation of knowledge we have to come down 
to the present day to find analogies. 

To all these services, Mr. Macfadyen points out, Alfred 
added that of the creation of a national capital. Before 
his day London had been the favourite stalling point of 
the piratical expeditions of the fierce northmen. Alfred 
conquered the future capital of the Empire, fortified it, 
and made it a bulwark against invasion. 


Highways and Byways in East Anglia. 

This bonk, the sixth of the scries issued by Macmillan 
(6s.}, fully keeps up the high standard of its predecessors. 
Mr. Joseph Pennell’s illustrations are as usual admirable, 
and he finds in the charming spots of Norfolk and 
Suffolk plenty of subjects in which to show his skill. Mr. 
William A. Dutt furnishes the text, and handles his 
subject in a way th.at only a lover of these low-lying 
counties could. His descriptions of the fen country and 
the many anecdotes he tells of the ancient and modern 
dwellers in that land arc very felicitous. There are few 
other counties in England which are so rich in local tradi¬ 
tions and superstition. As they formed one of the battle 
grounds between the Danes and the English there is no 
lack of stirring historical narrative as well as of touching 
romance. Mr. Dutt contends that the very atmosphere 
of the fens favoured the preserving of old traditions. 


"Arbitration” as a Stage Play. 

J UST now it is a rare thing to find a play published in 
London in which the South African war is touched upon 
save in a laudatory manner. In the play “ Arbitration ” 
by Alex. B. Ebin (Waterloo, 2s. 6d.), the subject is dealt 
with in a way which leaves no doubt as to the author’s 
detestation of war. This has probably militated against 
its production during the last few months, but perhaps 
some manager may yet have the courage to produce it. 
War, however, is not the only factor in the play. The 
probleiti, which the author endeavours to solve and does 
settle in a way which is, at any rate, original, is the old 
roblem, what should be the action of a husband when 
e finds that his wife would be happier with a friend of 
his than with himself. The caste contains several strong 
characters, of which the principal arc Dr. Jacobi and 
Mrs. Hamilton. The scenes are laid in London and 
Ladysmith, and by the use of moving pictu/es the author 
would give additional reality to his play. It would appear 
that he prefers to convince people almost against 
their will to disapprove of war by simply showing tbe 
two sides to the picture—the pomp and glitter of troops 
going out, and the ghastly reality of the battlefield. 





The Review of Reviews. 




MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS.* 

^ C^NON Rawnslev has written a very fresh and 
^ea^t volume of “ Memories.” Not only did he know 
TennysonH^ersonally himself, but his father paid a yearly 
visit to Farringford, always returning with the poet’s last 
poems. Canon Rawnsley was brought up on Tennyson, 
as it yijere, and was even born at the vicarage whence the 
late Laureate led his bride. The. scenery and dialect of 
Lincolnshire, so larp^ely drawn upon by Tennyson, are 
described with a loving grac^ which almost seems to call 
up the scent of the very fields and flowers. 

The most interesting part of a very readable book is 
that describing Canon Rawnsle^’s personal recollections 
of Tennyson, who welcomed him for his father’s sake. 
Asked which of all the lines he had w’ritten he was 
proudest of, Tennyson replied : 

" I think I am most glad to have written the line, 

“ ‘•The mellow ou^el fluted in the elm.’ ” 

As throwing light on the poet’s character, and in par¬ 
ticular on his veneration for the late Queen, the following 
passage may be quoted :— 

As wc came back towards the Home Farm, I saw a char-a- 
banc of tourists approaching. I.ord Tennyson turned his face 
to the bank and beg.an prodding violently with his stick. 

“ Are they looking?’’ 

“Yes,” said 1 . 

“Let them look then,” said the poet ; and they did look, but 
they saw nothing but the broad back of his cape and the flap of 
his ample wide-awake. 

“ It’s horrible the way they stare,” he continued, when he was 
released, " and their impudence is lieyond words. An American 
lady walked right up to me on the lawn in front of the house 
one day and asked, ‘ If I had seen Mr. Tennyson?’ and I said 
‘Yes.’ ‘ Where was he ? ’ I told her I had seen him, half-an- 
hour before, down there, and she scuttled off like a thing 
possessed. It was true enough,” added the Bard, “ for I hiid 
been down there half an hour ago. It’s horrible; what have I 
done that I should be thus tormented ? ” 

Speaking of his peerage, he said ;— 

" I don’t like this cocked hat business at all ; but Gladstone 
showed me that it was an honour not to me so much as to letters, 
and I learned that the Queen wished it, and that was enough. 
It would have been disloyal and graceless to refuse it.” .... 

_ He spoke of Gladstone. “ I love him,” he said, “ but I hate 
his politics,” and then he spoke of the Queen. I have never 
heard such full-hearted praise of her as “ the wisest Sovereign 
upon a throne” as I then heard. Such loyalty to her person 
and affectionate regard for her womanliness, so sincere, so simple, 
touched me deeply. 

— — 

The Hinterland of Egypt. 

The object of “ F-gypt and the Hinterland,” by Mr, F. 
W. Fuller (Longmans, Green and Co., los. 6d.) is to 
bring the history of Egypt down to the present day, 
including as one of its chief features the history of the 
reconquest of the Soudan. In this object Mr. Fuller may 
be said to have succeeded ; but perhaps, with one 
exception, his book docs not contain any vflry new 
facts, or even any very new judgments. The writer 
gives a sketch of the intervention period, and follows it 
up with a survey of the reforms instituted by the Khedive’s 
British advisers, concluding with a summary of the recon- 
quest of the Soudan, of which he gives a not very com¬ 
prehensive clyonolo^. The chapter on the native Coptic 
Christians is perhaps the only thing in the book contain¬ 
ing new material, Mr. fuller mentions that the modem 
Copt is generally as fair as a European, and he says 

• '* Memoriet of the Tennyaons.’* By th* Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
Glasgow ; Jat. Matlebote and Soos* sgaa, 847 pagea. 


they are one of the purest races in the world. Until 
recent days they were seldom allowed to dwSll in peace, 
and were exposed to terrible persecutions by the Moslems, 
but under the present rigime Copts enjoy complete 
religious freedom. Until the European invasion the 
Copts were the financiers, the artisans, and the architects 
of the most beautiful monuments of so-called Saracenic 
art. Even now they arc superior to the majority of 
Egjrptians in intelligence and skill, the French-educated 
Syrians being their only rivals. The book is well 
printed and contains a first-rate map of Egypt and the 
Soudan. 


Useful Handbooks. ^ 

I HAVE received the second edition of that excellent 
handbook “ Law Without Lawyers ” (John Murray, 6s.), 
which is probably the most marvellous six-shillings’ worth 
ever published, containing, as it does, over 700 closely- 
printed pages of text. It is divided into nineteen parts, 
each consisting of several chapters, and contains informa¬ 
tion- on every imaginable subject, from the stamping of 
documents to the penalties imposed for burglary. The 
book is well indexed. * 

Another useful handbook, the “ Clergy List” for IQOI, 
which is published by Kelly’s Directories, Limited, has 
come to hand. The Clergy List is on the eve of its 
Diamond Jubilee, for the present constitutes the sgth issue. 
No change is made in the arrangement of the matter, but 
the details have of course been brought up to date. 


Statistics Lucid -and Loose. 

I AM glad to have an opportunity of noticing “ Elements 
of Statistics,” by Mr. A, L. Bowlcy, Lecturer in Statistics 
at the I.ondon School of Economics and Political Science 
(P. S. King and Son, tos. 6d.). The book is based upon 
lectures delivered by Mr. Bowlcy at this Institution, 
and is illustrated with some eighteen diagrams which 
give an excellent idea of the method on which 
statistical exposition is based. Incidentally the book 
contains a good deal of interesting figures, but its real 
value of course lies not in this, but in the complete way in 
which it sets out the whole science of statistics for 
students. It would require a considerable knowledge of 
mathematics to follow Mr. Bowley through all his 
reasoning, but even for the casual student there is a great 
deal in his book which will be helping in the under¬ 
standing of economic problems. 

I wish I could siiy the same for “ Drifting ” (Grant 
Richards, 2s. 6d.), a book which, in its way, also contains 
a good deal of statistics. The author of “ Drifting ” does 
not favour us with his name, but that can hudly be con¬ 
sidered a loss. The book is a vulgar, rhetorical diatribe, 
without any coherence, of what the writer considers 
the evils of the body politic of Great Britain. A 
person who makes it his object to set about 
abusing every one and every thing must needs hit 
upon something worthy of aouse; so that when our 
author, while attacking many excellent things, attacks 
some real evils, it is not to be put down to his discrimina¬ 
tion. He gave us, in various forms, abuse of Mr. Gladstone, 
of Lord Salisbury, of foreim batiqns, of our own nation, 
of Free Trade, of “ sentimentalism,” and a hundred 
other persons and principles. At last, apparently 
having got tired of vituperation, he ends up in a storm of 
italics and capital letters as to what he is pleased to call 
the “ bearing ” of his book. The only bearing suitable 
for such nonsense is bearing to the waste paper basket. 



Some Notable Books of the Month. 





VENGEANCE AS A POLICY IN SOOTH AFRICA.* 

Mr. Dormer is an Anglo-Afrikander, who has made a 
record for himself in South African journalism. In this 
book he has collected together several articles, some of 
which have been previously published, others not, dealing 
with the question of the war. Mr. Dormer discusses a 
^^eat deal of what is now ancient history, and touches 
incidentally upon the financial questions which are in¬ 
separably connected with the future Government of South 
Africa. Mr. Dormer does not thinkthat the capitalists who 
are interested in the Johannesburg gold industry should be 
heavily or exclusively taxed to defray the cost of this war. 
He says that the idea that the profits of mining should be 
considerably augmented under British rule originated 
with authorities who would be the first to admit that the 
forecasts were altogether too previous. “ There is, at any 
rate, too much reason to fear that for many years they will 
not be greater but substantially less.” The indispensable 
condition of success in the experiment of governing South 
Africa is that of making a resolute and sustained effort to 
infuse into the population of these territories a very 
large number of settlers whose soundness is undoubted 
as loyal subjects t» the King. But any attempt to 
saddle the newcomers with the cost of the war bill will 
scare them away. Mr. Dormer protests vigorously 
against singling out the mines to bear the burden alone, 
and hints that if we do, we need not count very much 
upon the loyalty of the mining community. The Cape 
and Natal, he says, should be assessed in due pro¬ 
portion to the extent to which they have contributed 
to our difficulties, and both these colonies have fattened 
upon the war, and their attitude towards the Republics 
has been utterly shameless in its undisguised selfishness. 
All this, however, docs not detract from the value of the 
book. It sounds the right note in the preface when it 
declares that “ vengeance as a policy is doomed before¬ 
hand to failure,” whether that vengeance is exacted upon 
the Dutch or upon the OutLanders. Not vengeance, but 
a very different sentiment should inspire our policy ; and 
this brings me to note that Mr. Dormer singles out 
vindictiveness as the fatal fault which vitiates the states¬ 
manship of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. '"Mr. Rhodes, who was at 
one time “the Man Indispensable” in South Africa, has 
made himse^, by indulging in vindictiveness, the “ Man 
Absolutely Impossible.” It is curious to note that 
Mr. Dormer attributes this element in his character to 
the fact that he has never been fortunate enough to pro¬ 
vide himself with a wife. 

Nothing, he think.s, but absolute necessity could justify 
the selection of Mr. Rhodes at such a juncture as Prime 
Minister. The Dutch are as stubborn as Mr. Rhodes 
himself is vindictive, and between the two they hate 
brought South Africa very near to the devil. Mr. 
Dormer’s book is a plea for the elimination of this 
disastrous principle of vengeance from the conduct 
of Briton and Boer alike. Mr. Dormer, discussing 
what should be done in South Africa, has got 
hold of the right principle in maintaining the 
essential one-ness of the whole country. He is there¬ 
fore against the Crown Colony policy. What the Boer 
will most dread as the worst evil that can possibly befall 
him is that the Transvaal ^ould be reduced once again 
to the status of a Crown Colony. In a chapter called 
“ A working plan ”■ he sets forth his idea of creating a 
Parliament at Bloeinfontein, with an elective assembly 
and a legislative Council, to which should be summoned 
all the best people from all parts of the country, the sole 

* " Venseanca m a Policy in Afrilcaaderbnd. A, Pica for a Kew 
Departure?' By Francis J. Dormer. Nisbst ami Co. te. *44 pages. 


qualification being a readiness to take the oath of alle¬ 
giance and to bring to their labours recognised 'caMcilir, 
lofty purpose, and goodwill. No man should 'de¬ 
barred, with the sole exception of rcbelsf^ho have 
borne arms against the Queen, from mem.bership in the 
superior Council of advice and control. Boers, of 
course, arc not rebels, but honourable enemies. Existing 
territorial distinctions must be obliterated i^ these 
unhappy troubles are ever to be got right, and whole 
’ country reorganised. If NV* Chamberlain were to make 
the creation of that Parliament his paramount objective, 
leaving to its members the settlement of details, Mr. 
Dormer thinks he would go a long way towards the solu¬ 
tion of a problem that is otherwise insoluble. I have not 
space to discuss many interesting and important points 
dealt with in this book, but it is one which all those who 
are interested in discovering how to save South Africa for 
the Empire—if, indeed, it can still be saved*—will do well 
to study. 

WHAT MISSIONARIES THINK OF THEMSELVES.* 

MlssiON.tRiES are very much to the front just now, 
not altogether for their own profit. The strong support 
given by many missionaries to the war in South Africa, 
and the clamour for vengeance on the part of other 
missionaries in China, has prejudiced many people very 
much against missionary societies, and will probably in a 
year or two seriously affect their income. It is, 
therefore, ver)' desirable in the interests of the mis¬ 
sionary cause, which after all is immeasurably better 
worth public support than that of financiers, ad¬ 
venturers, and philanthropists, uho are always 
trying to use the missionaries as a cat’s-paw, to 
know what missionaries think of themselves and their 
work. This book affords that information in a very 
accessible form. In the spring of last year missionaries 
assembled from all parts of the world at the Mission Field 
in Carnegie Hall, in New York, and in this book we 
have— firstly, the story of the Conference ; secondly, an 
exposition of the missionary idea ; thirdly, a survey 
of the field ; fourthly, a section upon missionary work ; 
and lastly, an appendix, containing the detailed 
programme and organisation of the Conference with 
statistics, bibliography, and index. It is closely printed, 
carefully edited, and elaborately indexed. Nearly all 
questions concerning the organisation of missionary- 
societies are caiefully and elaborately discussed by experts, 
and we have besides a very full report of what is being done 
in each mission field, and of the various methods which 
are employed for Christianising the world. It is very 
much to be desired that some of those reckless jour¬ 
nalists who have been clamouring for interdicting mission¬ 
ary' activity in heathen lands should be compelled to read 
these two volumes, and pass an examination in the subject. 
This is of course only a survey of Protestant missions, 
the vast* field of Roman Catholic missions is left com¬ 
paratively untouched. Nevertheless, there is sufficient 
here to awaken thought and to excite no little admiration 
for the spectacle of continuous and systematic effort 
which is being put forth for what its authors believe to 
be the permanent moral, material, and eternal advantage 
of their fcllowmen. I notice that the first edition is one 
of 25,000. The book should find a pfacc in every 
reference library, and in the library of every church and 
Sunday-school. The book is encyclopedic in its scope, 
and it is very elaborately indexed. 

* An (Ecumenical Miuiom^ Conference. New York, 1900. a voli. 
Religious Tract Society. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMEROAU. 

Hermine Diemer in her book on Oberammei^gau 
and its Passion Play, gives a full description of every¬ 
thing connected with the grqat Drama. Its history is 
traced back through the centuries. The way in which 
the present text, music, etc., have slowly developed is 
well told, and not only are there descriptions and photo¬ 
graphs of the present players, but the chief actors for 
several generations are enumerated and depicted. This 
brings out clearly the way in which the leading 
remain in the same families for generations. Oberam- 
mergau itself and the surrounding /lounliy are skilfully 
portrayed. There are some 300 pictures, portraits of the 
1900 cast having been secured and reproduced by special 
permission of the community. There has not been any 
book published so fajr which gives a more detailed account 
of the villagers, their play, and their history. (272 pp., 
demy 4to. Henry Stead, Review of Reviews Office, 
los. 6d. post free.) 


The Revival of the Miniature. 

The miniator’s art is the rather unfamiliar-looking 
title of a very interesting sketch by Charles de Kay in 
the Febru^ Cosmopolitan. The charming illustrations 
which he gives make us glad to learn that— 

as fashions return in cycles, so the miniature, which has never 
ceased to exist and give support to hundreds of obscure artists, 
has been coining back to its own, along with the china and 
pottery, the gowns, combs, long hose, furniture and colonial 
houses of a hundred years ago. Nay, really fashionable people 
are now known to wear a miniature about them—publicly—and 
without shame! 

The writer removes a very common mis^hke when he 
says :— 

How many of us stop to remember that “miniature” the 
word has nothing to do with size in its original meaning 1 The 
phrase, “in miniature,” and such words as “minus” and 
“ minor,” confuse us naturally enough ; only by an effort do we 
recall the miniator, the old artist who dyed or “miniated” 
ivory or marble with minium or cinnabar, tlie red lead of Spain 


“The Secrets of my Prison House” (John 
H addon and Co.) is a new and revised edition of the 
late Mr. Robert Burns-Begg’s little volume of details of 
Queen Mary’s experiences during her imprisonment in 
Lochleven Castle. Mr. Burns-Begg was a doughty 
champion of Mary Queen of Scots, and his long connec¬ 
tion with Lochleven Castle prompted* research into the 
details of Maty’s imprisonment. The book draws largely 
upon “ Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots,” written by 
Claud Nau, a Frenchman, who acted as the Queen% 
private secretary during twelve years of her captivity in 
En^and. These memoirs and a document now,in the 
Vatican, which was written in the year of Ma:^s 
escape, supply the historical details, the local colourihg 
being addra by Mr. Bums-Begg. 
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THE NEW ANNUAL. 

“ ^OMRADES ALL” is the English title of the Annual which has come into existence as a necessary adjunct of 
Vj the International Correspondence. It was felt by those who were practically engaged in organising this 
correspondence that a great deal of explanatory work might be simphtied and a long step taken towards the 
establishment of the system on a permanent foundation if it had a regular organ of its'own. Hence “ Comrades AU,” 
a sort of International School magazine about the size of the Review of Reviews, published at one shillilt^ post- 
free, will appear at Easter. It is a unique periodical Whose raison d'etre is to h^lp to promote international 
friendship and mutual helpfulness amongst the young people, and, needless to say, their teachers also, in the various 
countries concerned. Its contents are almost exclusively contributed by schoolmasters and scholars, even to the 
illustrations, and a free copy will be sent for the use of any School or Free Library upon application to me at 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 


SOME OF TftE CONTENTS. 

Introduction, by W. T. Stead. 

The Story of the Correspondence by the English, 
French and German organisers in their respective 
Languages. 

The Awfol German Language, by Mark Twain. 

Le Cheval Bleu, by Pouvillon. 

Story, by Rosegger. 

Illustrated descriptidns of various interesting places, by 
Scholars. 

Opinions of Teachers upon (lie Correspondence. 

List of scholars to whom the loo promised books have 
been awarded. 

Some details of the Exchange of Visits. 

Descriptions of games, etc. 

MAX O’KEI.l.. 

1 wrote to tell this genial author and delightful lecturer 
of our project, and received the following answer :— 

Tannary 29tli, 1901. 

Dear Sir, -It is a nolde work that the “ Scholars' Inter¬ 
national Annual " is undertaking. It is for the new generation 
to take up a subject that their parents have so sadly neglected : 
that knowledge of their neighliouts which will lead to respect 
for, nay, probably, love of them. At any rate they will learn 
this, a pet sentiment of mine, that nations are not betterjthan 
others, not even our own, that they are not worse either, but 
simply different. My heartiest wishes for the success of the 
“Scholars’ International Annual.” 

In the twentieth century nations’ flags will be emblems of 
peace, concor^ and good fellowship, instead of rags used to 
excite nations to the hatred and contempt of others, and cliildren 
will be taught about the virtues of other nations and what they 
too have done for humanity in science, art and literature.—Your* 
sincerely. Max O’liiiLL. 

Letters of encouragement from teachers dwell mostly 
on the need of such an Annual as a means of binding 
more firmly tics already formed, and some in Great 
Britain and the United States assert that the book should 
be a quarterly or monthly rather than an annual. 

AIMS OF ANNUAL. 

To strengthen those intellectual bonds which unite 
together the Hite of the youth of the three countries, 
and to give a new impulse to that exchange of letters 
between scholars which is such a help in the study of 
modem languages.— Dr. Martin Hartmann. 

To put before schoolmasters in a handy fashion the 
advantages and methods of using the scholars’ inter¬ 
national correspondence and to create a true international 
bond of friendship between individuals of the different 
nations.— Paul Mieille. 

To facilitate the study of modem languages by putting 
teachers of one country in connection with those of other 
countries, and. by the establishment of the international 
correspondence scheme on a firmer foundation, to help 


in forming those ties of sympathy and friendship which 
do so much to promote the amenities of intercourse 
between the peoples ; and, in short, to create that Inter- 
nation.al Union which, whether it be fonhed between 
children at school or thoughtful men and women of a 
riper age, is the hope of the new century.—W. T. Stead. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 

In the School World for Fcbruar>', amongst other 
most interesting matter is a note by Mr. M. E. Sadler in 
which he claims that, for reasons which he specifies, the 
German secondary schools are models for the world. 
Thought and care for the perfection of the arrangements 
of the work have been lavished by generations of skilful 
teachers, univepity men for the most part, and the State 
inspectors, having been taken from tneir ranks, arc in a 
position to give practical help. 

A special Modem Language number is issued this 
month. 

notices. 

Friends who do not duly receive their Annuals are 
requested to excuse any oversight and to send in notice 
of omission. It has not been possible to use all the 
contributions sent in. The prizes will be sent before the 
Easter holidays, but the Annuals will probably arrive first. 

A young Frenchman, now doing his army service, 
would like to spend his month’s summer holiday in 
England. He cannot pay much, but would be glad to 
leach. Will any one respond ? 

A gentleindn in Wales would be delighted to receive a 
German gentleman as guest for a month in spring. 

A French teacher, living in the Ardennes district, 
would like to come to England for the summer holiday. 
Father, mother, firiend, and two little children. They 
want to be south of London, and in a place where there 
are evening amusements, and they would also prefer to 
board themselves, and yet naturally want a chance of 
making acquaintance with English people. Could an 
exchange be devised, or would any hpuseholdcr, some 
of whose people arc likely to be away, care to receive 
them? Of course they are able and willing to pay 
sufficiently, but moderately. 

An hTiiglish teacher would like to exchange homes 
with a French teacher in a similar way. She wants to 
take one or two of her pupils, but as she lives in the 
West Country the two cases will not fit. 

A young Englishman, S.W. district, would much like to 
exchange conversation with a Frenchman in London. 

Many Dutch lads are eagerly asking English young 
men to exchange letters with them. 

Teachers are reminded that tjie lists of French boys 
and girls are always in excess of English ones. There 
is no fee for scholars, but adults are asked to contribute 
a shilling towards cost of search. 
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At^T IH THE mAGAZiHES. 


Architectural Record.— F«b. 

Windows of Gouda. Illustrated. C. Coleman. 

Modem*French Furniture at the P^ris Exposition. Illustrated. 
American Artists and Their Public. Herljert Croly. 

The Ne^ Capitol in St. Paul. Illustrated. 

r 

Architectural Review. —Effh^ham Hodsk, Akundel Street, 
Strand is. Feb. 

Supplement:—"Corfe Castle ’’ by E. II. New. 

The Cathedral of Chartres. Illustrated. S. N. Vansittart. 

Art and Architecture in “ Henry V.” at the Lyceum. Illustrated. 
'I'he Applied Art Court at the Educational Exhibition, Liver¬ 
pool. Continued. Illustrated. 

Arsrosy.— Feb. 

The Reign of '^Voman in the World of Art. Illustrated. Rose 
£. D. Sketchley. 

Art Journal.—H erbert Viktcb. is. 6 d. March. 
Frontispiece;—“The Parting of the Ways” after W, Q. 
Orchardson. 

The Italian Pictures in the Wallace Collection. Illustrated. 
Claude Phillips. 

P&te-sur-Pate. Illustrated. L. Solon. 

Walter Crane in Hungary. Illustrated. lA;wis F. Day, 

Old Brentford. Illustrated. Francis Watt. 

Architectural Eyesores. Illustrated. Drinkwater Butt. 

‘‘ A fruitful source of the eyesore architectural is the habit of many 
architects, especially those enga|;ed in the design of town buildings, of con¬ 
sidering that their edifices consist of fiont elevations only, on i^ich they 
lavish all their artistic skill, utterly foigctling that, in nine cases out of ten, 
some portion at least of the sides vrill be fin.illy risible, .ind if not in.'ide to 
harmonise with the front will most certainly destroy the cfleci of the building 

from any angular point of r iew. 

“One of the most fiivoured methods, especially in this country, of 
produch^ an eyesore of an architectural nature, is to take great pains to 
cimr and obtain a fine site and then to disfiguie it with a mean orinaaequtUe 
building. Perhaps no belter ex.iinple can be given th m the complete spoil¬ 
ing of Trafalgar Squ.ire, which has been caILd * the finest site in Kurojie,’ 
by the weak and unimposing front of the National O.dlery. That it need 
not have been so may be seen by Il.irry’s de.<ugn fi>r its rebuilding, the 
original of which lumgs upon the western staiicose to the ‘ cellars * of the 
present building.” 

The Ashbee Bequest to South Kensington. Illustrated. Frank 
Kinder. 

Art Journal, Paris Exhibition Numbers.— H. Virtue, is. fid. 

March. 

Frontispiece :—“ A Young I.ady of .Switzerland ” after Louise 
Breslau. 

Continental Pictures at the Paris Exhibition. Illustmtcd. 
Arsine Alexandre. 

Black-and-White at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. Joseph 
Pennell. 

The Art Nouveau Bing. Illustrated. 

Various Exhibits. Illustrated. 

Artist.— 9, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, is. Feb. 
Theodore Roussel. Illustrated. Count de Soissons. 

Van de Velde. Illustrated. W. F. 

San Gimignano; a Minor Tuscan Town. Illustrated. Harriet 
Ford. 

Fix Masscan. Illustrated. 

CathoUe World.— Feb. 

Murillo; the Painter of Heaven. Illustrated. Mary F, Nixon- 
Roulet. 

Cosmopolitan.— Feb. 

The Miniator’s 3^rt. Illustrated. C. de Kay. 

CiRUe.— Feb. 

Aubrey Beardsley Kevivictus. Illustrated. Christian Brinton. 
Sir John Tenniel and His Work. lUustiated, R. K. Wilson. 


Eastern Counties Hagazine.-Feb. 

.Some “ Glazing Quarries ” in Brandeston Church, Suffolk. 
Illustrated. C;ol. Rivett-Camac. 

Fortnightly Review.— March. 

The I,oan Exhibition at Burlington House. H. Heathcote 
.Statham. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—Feb. 

Ridgway Knight; an American Artist Abroad. Illustssted. 
Dr. Leslie D. Ward. 

Girl's Realm.— M.irch. 

How I Began ; Interview with Mrs. E. Nonnand. Illustrated. 
Miss Alice Corkran. 

Great Thoughts.— March. 

The Life Story of Sir John Tenniel. Illustrated. J. H. Young. 

House.— H. Virtue, fid. March. 

Osborne and Kensington. Illustrated. 

Examples of Modern Silver, Illustrated. Silversmith. 

International Monthly.— Feb. 

Auguste Rodin and His Decorative Sculpture. Camille Mauclair. 
Lady’s Magazine.— Feb. 

Mrs. Massey ; a I’ainter of I’et Dogs. Illustrated. M. Tindal, 
lady BiKikbiuders. Illustrated. £>. (’ourtney. 

• 

Magazine of Art.— Cassell. i.s. ^d. March. 
Supplements: “Queen Victoria” after Onslow Ford; and 
“Dionysius and the Maenads” after Sir W. B. Richmond. 
Queen Victoria and the Fine Arts. Illustrated. M. 11 . 
Spielm.ann. 

Sir William B. Richmond. Illustrated. Continued. M. 

The Decoration of the Grand Piano. Illustrated. Aymer 
Val lance. 

English Art at Burlington House, lllustraletl. F. Wedmore. 
The British Fine Art Section at the Paris Exhibition. Illus¬ 
trated. 

Gems of the Wallace Collection. Continued. Illustrated. M. 
11 . .Spielmann. 

Month.—Feb. 

Religious Art and .Art Criticism ; Fashion Principle? Rev. 
llerlierl l.ucas. 

Monthly Review.- Ma ch. 

Domenico Theotocopuli; a Study at Toledo. Arthur Symons. 
Nineteenth Century.— March. 

Romney’s Portraits at the Grafton Gallery. Robert C. Witt. 

Northern Counties Magazine.— March. 

On Ideal Painting. O. Sickert. 

Pearson’s Magazine.— March. 

The Art of the Age. Illustrated. Continued. 

Royal Magazine.— March. 

John Bull in Punch. Illustrated. J. Holt Schooling. 

Scribner’s Magazine.- March. 

Sevres Manufactory at the Paris Baposition. Illustrated, 

Strand Magazine.— March. 

The Most Popular Pictures. Illustrated. R. de Cordova. 
World’s Work.— Feb. 

C. G. Bush; a Master Cartoonist. Illustrated. 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
’ CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Alnslae’s MaBazine.— Intbrnatiokal N'kws Co. io cents. I<'eb. 

Richard Harding Davis. _ Illustrated. A. Sangree. 

Vale. Illustrated. F. Tilney. 

Menirr and His Island. Illustrated. II. II. Lewis. 

Delaware’s Blue Laws. Illustrated. Theodore Dreiser. 

The Department of Agriculture. Illustrated. A. Henry. 

American Journal of Sociology.— Lczac. 35 cents. Jan. 

The Shloon in Chicago. Continued. R. L. Melendy. 

The Scope of Social 'I'echnology. Continued. C. Henderson. 

The .Scope of Sociology. ContinueO. A. W. Small. 

A Year’s Municipal Development. C. R. Woodruff. 

Social Control. Continued. E. A. Russ. 

Anglo-American Magazine.—do, Wai.l Stkbbt.IN'bw York. 

as Cents. Kch. 

Impressions of England . an Apprrci.iiion. Arthur Ernest Davies. 

The Glasgow Iiiternation:il Kziiibitiuii 

An Attempt to define Religion. Cliorlus Gr,ty Shaw. 

Has England “starved” Education in order to build Ships? I 0 . 
Hodgins. 

Ceylon ; the Scented Isle. Scraper K. Fralu-k. 

Loid Wolseley ; What He has dune. 

Hawaii First. Illustraterl. Cuntiiiue.l. Dr. E. ,S. Goodhue. 

Agriculture in Egypt. G. Dun.tldsun. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science.—I’, s. Kin<.. i dol. Jan. 

Causes of the Unpopularity of the Foreigner in Cbiiia. Wo T'ing-fang 
The Anthracite Coal Strike. F. J. Warne. 

The Election of iQoo. W. H. Allen. 

State Boards of Control with Speci d Keferonce to the Experience of Wis¬ 
consin. Samuel E. Sparling. 

Supplement Massachusetts labour L.-gUlatiuii. Sarah S. Whittolsey. 

Antiquary. —Ei.i.ioi siock. 6d. Feb. 

The Passing of Old London. J. H. Sl.iti-i. 

The Liturgical Fan. Illustrated. Dom H. Philibert Fease^- 

The British .Section of Antonine’s Itiiieiary. Continued. Canon Raven. 

The Potter's Craft. Illusti<ited. Mis. Isabel Suart Robson. 

Architectural Record.— ta. Vasi.v Stbekt. New York, ascents. 

Feb. 

Ernest Flagg’s Workshop ; llliistralioii.s. _ • 

The Town and Ca.stlc of Annecy ; lllusiiations. 

I. A. Bouvard, French Architect, llliistuted, Rene de Cuers. 

The University of Pennsylvani t. Illustrated. P. C. Stuart. 

Architectural Review.—K ffinc.uam Hoi.sk Arundel .Sirekt, 
Strand, is. Feb. 

The Place of Architecture in Allegory Concluded. Ethel Whcclcj. 

Oarfe C.-istIe. Illustrated. Dr. IT. C. A. Windle. 

The Abuse of Electric Lighting. J. C. Pagel. 

Malmesbury Abbey. Illustrated. Fiances Kemble. 

The Kuston Variety Theatre. Illustrated. 

Arena. — Gav and Bird. 25 rents. Feb. 

Theological Views of a Laym.in. Edward A. Jenks. 

The Political Aftermath. T. F. Hildreth. 

The Merchant Seaman and the Subsidy Bill. Walter Macarthur. 

Prepare the World for Peace. K. S. Wicklin. 

laiyiiig the Foundations for a Higher Civilisation. II. O. Flower. 

Vibnuions, Waves and Cycles. Rev. Joseph S. David, 

Southern Conditions That influence Negro Criminality. Frances A, 
Kellor, 

City Ownership and Operation of Street Railways. Prof. Flank Parsons. 

Argosy. —GitoRCK Allen, is. Feb. 

The Queen’s Life from Hot Accession. Illustrated. 

'The Keign of Woman in Education and Industry. Illustrated. Henry 
Gilkrt. 

The Reign of Fashion under Queen Victoria. Illustrated. Julie Norregard, 
Nursing in the Victorian Jlta. L. G. Moberly. 

Philanthropy in the Victorian Era. Illustrated. L. G. Moberly. 

The Reign of Woman in the World of Music. Illustrated. 

Women and Literature. Illustrated. , L. G. Moberly. 

The Queen; In Conclusion. Illustrated. 

Atlantic Monthly.— Gay and BtRo. is. Feli 
The Conditions of the Reconstruction Problem. Hilary A. Herbert. 

The New Industrial Revolution. Brooks Adams. 

The Last Phase of Napoleon. Goldwin Smith. 

A Plea for New York. J. K. Paulding. 

The Essence of Ante lean Humour. Charles Johnston. 


Confessions of a Minister’s Wife. • 

Makmg the Crowd Be.-<utiful. Gerald Stanley I.*e. 

Phtjlips Brooks , the Grc.il Preacher. 

•A Century of Amcnc.tn Diplomacy. i#S. M. Maevane, 

Reminiscences of 11 uxley. Johii Ftske. 

Badminton Magazine, —Hkinbmann. is. M.trch 
The Keeper’s Rounds in Winter. Illustrated. D. Stefford. 

Big (iame Shooting and Exploration in Rhodesia. Illustrated A' W 
van Ncs.s. 

A Sabbath-Day’s Journey in Thule. Hon. A. E. Cathome-Hardy 
Bridge versus Wlitst. A. Dunn. 

.\fter Musk Oxen. Illiistr.ited. G. Orsled. 

Shooting tieesi fimn Pits. Illustrated. C. V. A. Peel. 

Sport in the Western Pyrenees. Illustrated. A. R. WhitCuay. 

Bankers* Magazine. —Watbri.dw. is. 6d. March. 

Stale Iiiterrcrenoc with Busin 'ss in Foreign Countiies. 

Lombard Street uniler Foreign Control. 

Felix Schuster. With Puitr.uis. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. —^Blackwoou. as. 6d. Alaich 
The Making of Modem .Scotland. 

Bridge. 

Army .Slionting and Its Improvement. 

Oxford in llie Victorian Age. 

The Sick and Wounded in South Afric.i. 

In Hebridean Waters. Haiiiisb Stuart. 

The_W.ii Desijatches. 

Musings without Method. Continued. • 

King Edward VJl, 

Victoria K. et I. 

James Tyson . a Wanderer and .1 G.itlierer. Harold G. Parsons. 

Bookman. — IIoduku and Stoughton. fSd. Feb. 

A. St. John Adcock : a New Wiitcr. With PoiTnitts. 

In Oocim Victiiri.i’s Libraries. 

Stephen Phillips. With I'ortrait. 

John Murtay's Publishing House. Illustrated. 

Autobiogi aphical. Illustrated. Sir John Lciig. 

Bookman. — (America.) Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, as cents. 

Feb. 

'I’hc 1770 Editions of Goldsmith’s " Deserted Viliage.” Illustrated. L. S. 
1 avingston. 

The Country of Sienkicwicr. Illustrated. laiuis E. Van Norman. 

Forciini Authors in Aineric.,. Continued. With Portraits. R. R. Wilson. 
The Liter.tture of D.indyisin. P. Pollard. 

British Monthly. — Hoddkr and Stoughton. 6d. Feb. 

John Keble and Hillsley. Illustrated. Horace Annesley Vachell. 

The Makers of the U nited Methodist Free Churches. Illustrated. Joseph 
Hocking. 

Rising Pre.tcliers in the Church of Scotland. With Portraits. 

Canadian Magazine. —OsTAuto Publishing Co., Toronto. 

25 cents. Feb. 

The Passing of the Contingents Illustrated. Norman Patterson. 
Exploring in OiiLuio, lllusiiated. Claude Bryan. 

Dr. A. ir. Mackay. With Portraits. Prof. A. B. de Mille. 

Dying Spcirhes and Conf.'ssions of the Ni'ieteenth Century. M. J. Griffin. 
H.iira Cjiiliiiy’s Progress. Continued. John Reade. 

The Riilw.iy Question in Newfotindl.md. Illustrated. P. T. McGrath. 
Caspd's Sketches. Illustrated. Marjory MacMurchy. 

M'iiiston A hurrhiil. With Portrait. Claude Bryan. 

Captain.— George Newnes. 6d. March. 

Deep .Sea Fi.hing. Illustnited. A. Oscar. 

My Adventure in the Clouds. Illustrated. Rev. J. B.ncoii. 

The L. S. IV of the Foothill Season, Illustrated. Haiold Macfai'iane. 

Cassell’s Magazine. — Cassell. 6d. March. 

S.in Marino and Its Wonders. Illustrated. W. Lc Queux. 

Iiiaugiiratiou D.iy ; the Making of Presidents in Washington, Illustrated. 
Miss Elizabeth L. B.Tnks 

F imous Horsewomen. Illustrated, Marie A. Belloc. 

The King’s Friends. Illustrated. 

International Football. Illustrated. N. L. Jackson. 

Cassiep’s Magazine.—33, Bkdrord Stbbbt, Stsan*. k. Feb. 

A New Power 'i'raitsmission Plant; Carrying Power from Apple River to 
•St. Paul, U..‘’.A., 25.000 Volts._ Illustrated.^ Charles L. Fitch. 

Cr,ines at the Paris Exhibition ; British andixnlinental Types. Illustrated. 
Josirah Horner. 

Riddles Wrought in Iron and Steel. Paul Kreui^intner. 

British Vertical Steam Enginis. Illustrated. W. D. Wansbrough. 
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Some Power Tmnnnisiiian DIfficuItiet; High Teiuion Electne Circuits. 
lUustrated. 1 . R. Edmund*. 

Aerial Electric Traction. Alton D. Adam*. . 

Reducing tlie Cost of Machine Worlc; Foundry Possilnlities in the Coast 
Question. Illustrated. W. D. Forbes. 

Sulphur-Mining in tiie North Pacific: a New Industry olT the Coast of 
Japan. Illustrated. William U. Crawford, Jun. 

Catholle Wopld.— 33, Patbknostek Row. is. Feb. 

The Catholic Church and the Future. Judge Cnrtright. 

The Pd^of Coffins in Provence. Illustrated. E. C. Vansittart. 

The Church as She is and as We present Her. W. F. P. Stockley. 
French-Canadian l.ife and Literature. Thomas O’Hafmn. t 

Timeliness of St. Paul's Teaching. Rev. Ward Hunt Johnson. 

From a Greek Island. Illustrated, Clare Sorel Strong. 

Csntupy Hacazlne.— Macmillan, is. 4d. March. 

Shoppinjg in New York. Illustrated. Lillie Hamilton French. 

Impressions of Japan. Illustrated. Bishop H. C. Potter. 

Worms to Coblenz. Illustrated, Augustine Birrell, 

The Mining of Iron. Illustrated. W. Fawcett. 

Personal Recollections of Johannes Brahms. With Portraits. G. Henschel. 
A Tour through Siberia in Search of Aiidrde. Illustrated. Continued. 
Jonas Stadiiog. 

Daniel Webster, illustrated. J. B. McMaster. 

The Flight of the Empress Dowager. Luella Miner. 

Chambers's Journal.— 47. Paternoster Row. yd. Mai-ch. 

Our Gold Supply. 

Robert Louis Stevenson's Hills of Home, Eve Blantyre Simpson. 

Sedan. Ijeut.-Col. John Adye. 

Some Brigands of Astatic Turkey. H. Valentine Geere. 

Romances connected with Song. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

The Royal Palaces of Bavaria and Their Builders. Dora M. Jones. 

Chautauquan.— Chautauqua Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 30 cents. 

Feb. 

Geography from Homer to Columbus. Frederic Austin Ogg. 

Birds' Nests. Illustrated. N. Hudson Moore. 

" Uncle S<tm" as a Business Man. Illustrated. Richard J. Hinton. 
Sanitary Superstitions. F. L. Oswald. 

The Rivalry of Nations: World Politics of To-day. Illustrated. Continued. 
E. A. Start. 

Glimpses of Asia Minor. Illustrated. J. R. S. Sterrett. 

Tile Inner Life of the Chevalier Bayard. Vincent van Matter Bcede. 

Race Problems in the United States. 

Church Missionary IntclllRcneor.— Church Missionary Societt. 

6 d. Feb. 

China; the Outbreak and the Outlook. G. F. S. 

Shepherding in the Jhmig Bfir. Rev, Rowland Bateman. 

Contemporary Review.— Columbus Co. as. 6d. March. 

The Situation in South Afiica. Cape Town. 

The South Afriran Natives. J. S. Moffat. 

With De Wet. P. Pienar. 

The Crown and the Constitution. W, T. Stead. 

The Training College ^oblem. J. H. Yoxall. 

The Making and Heading of Newspapers. L. Courtney. 

The Statesmanship of Paul. Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

A German Movement against Pesumism. Count a. C. de Soissons. 

The Salt Cure. Mdlle. Claire de Pratz, 

The Case of the British Army Officer. An Army Officer. 

The Outlook for the Church of England. Rev. J. J. Lias. 

Tranifformation. Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 

The Compulsory Purchase of Irish Land, Judge O'Connor Morri 
Looting in China. John Macdoncll, 

V.R.I. Patrick Geodes. 

Comhill Matrazine. — Smith, Eijibk. is. March. 

The ^ck and Wounded in the Great Civil War. C. H. Firth. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan. J. A. Fuller MaitUnd. 

Some Boer War Bulletins, Basil Williams. 

The Results of Wild Bird Protection. C. J. Cornish. 

A Londoner's Log-Book. Continued. 

Anthony Trollope, G. S. .Street. 

Napoleon in Corsica; an Episode of 1780. W. B. Duffield. 

The Christian Scientist. Frank Richardson. 

The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Continued. Rev, W, H. Fitehatt. 

Letter from Manchester. Urbanus Sylvan. 

Cosmopolitan.— International News Co. fid. Feb.* ' 
Modern Mantsuvres in the French Army. IlliLstrated. F. Morris. 

Jerome Park Racing D^S. Illustrated. J. B. Dane. 

The Festival of Love. Illustrated. Millicent Olmsted, 

The Life of a Vaudeville Artist. Illustrated. Nonnun Hapgood. 

The First Lady of Our Laind. Illustrated. Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

Public Control^ Private Corporation. R. T. Ely. 

Crampton’o Ibiffazlne.— s. asNRiETTA Street, fid. March. 
Queen Victoria; SymposioraK 

In Pekin through and aA«r tfle Sien. Dr. J. H. Ingram. 

To a Young Book-Collector, C. F. Cazenove. 

CritiOr— P. P. Putnam’s Sons, NewYorIc. 35 cents. Feb. 
Blackstick Papers. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie., 

Thackeray and Centhil/, George Murray Smith. 


Dial.—3*5. Wabash Amnia, Cmicaco. 10 cents. Feb. t. 

Our Piddic Libraries. # 

A Look at the Historical Novel. A. S. Bradford. 

Feb. z6. 

Frederic Myers. 

East London Antiquities.— 331, Mile End Road. dd. March. 
Introduction. Sir Walter Besant. 

William Allen, Scientist, Philanthropist, and Quaker. W. Weare. 

Stepney Church. Rev. A. E. Dalton, 

Ibe XIII. Century Parliament at Stepney. T. Downs. 

Eastern Counties Hasazine.— to, Warwick Lane, is, 6 d. Feb. 

Reminiscences of a Scientific Suffolk Clergyman. Illustrated. Continued. 
Prof. G. Uenslow. 

Norwich Electric Railways. Illustrated. T. E. Gatehouse. 

James Chambers, Poet. J, J, Raven. 

Educational Review.- J. M. Dent. 1$. sd. Feb. * 
Education for Government Scientific V^rk. H. S. Pritchett. 

Scliiiol Reform: Reply to Professor Munsterberg. Charles de Garmo. 

ei'1 . /-<_I a.r4.Ua. iir tr 


______—__ ___a Smith. 

Professor B. A. Hinsdale. With Portrait. 

Edueatlonal Times. — 89, Farringdon Street, fid. March. 

The -State and Private Schools ; Memorial of the College of Preceptors. 
Nineteenth-Century Legislation on Secondary Education. R. P. Scott. 

Empire Review.— MacmillIIn. is. Feb. 

The British Empire. Duke of Devonshire. 

Wanteil; an Imperial Conference. Sir George Sydenham Clarke. 

The Chinch and the Empire. Bishop Welldon. 

'The Settlement in South Africa t 
I. laird Windsor. 
a. John Tudliope. 

The City Imperial Volunteers on Active Service. Major-Gen. Mackinnon 
Melbourne’s Welcome to the Returning Troops. Mary Gaunt. 
t)ur Naval Strength. Rear-Admiral hiugerald. 

Imperial Reserves. Sir Charles Dilke. 

Indian and Colonial Investments. Trustee. 

Victoria as I I.£ft It, Lord Brassey. 

Crown Colony Government. Sir Hubert Jeroingham. 

Reminiscences of the Amir. Sir Lepel Griffin. 

The War of Trade between Great Britain and America ; Symposium. 

The Commonwealth of Australia: 

Powers of States. Duke of Argyll. 

Attitude of New Zealand. W. P. Reeves. 

Mr. Barton's Cabinet—Forecast of Policy. C. Kinioch Ccoke. 

Engineering Magazine.— 333, Strand, is. Feb. 

Russia’s System of Internal Waterways, lllnstrated, A. H, Ford. 
Industrial Ascendency of the Anglo-American Peoples. C. 1 .. Redfield. 
The Organisation of the Factory Sales Department. U. D. Hogue. 

Electric Power Machinery in Iron and Steel Works. Illustrated. S. F. 
Walker. 

Auxiliary Steam and Water Appliances for Water-Tube Boilers, Illustrated, 
ft. ft. Thwaiie. 

The Question of Cost of High-Speed Trains. lllustrateiL C. Rous-Marten. 
Gold Mining .and Milling in Western Australia. Illustrated. A. G. 
Charleton. 

The Application of Piece Work and the Premium Plan. Sir B. C. Browne. 
Aibitration of Labour Questions necessary to Industrial Supremacy. C. B. 
Gmng. 

Engineering Times.— P. s. King. fid. Feb. 

The Feed Water of Steam Bailers Chemically considered. H, C. Standage. 
Puin^is; Their Construction and Management. Illustrated. P. R. Bjot- 
'uig. 

The Economic Aspect of .Steam Generation. W. Francis Goodrich. ’ 

Sonm Notes on American Foundry Practice. Illustrated. J. W. Jadunan. 
Lifting Electrouiaguets. Illustrated. E. B. Clark. 

lEnglish Illustrated Magazine.— iqS, Strand, fid. March. 
Gabriele d'Annunzio. With Portraits. G. Menasci. 

In the Valley of the Lea. Illustrated. H. W, Tompkins. 

On Pointers and ivetters and Their Training. Illustrated. W. B. 

The Queen’s Old Servants. Illustrated. G, A. Wade. 

The Making of Anchors and Cables. Iltustraied. Darby Stafford. 

Victoria, Queen and Empress. Illustrated. W. A. Mackeniir. 

Expositor.- Hodder and STOuaiy;roN. is. Feb. 

The Modern Fight of F.aith. Rev. G. Matheson. 

Imperial Policy and the Pagan Clubs, Prof. W. M. Ramsay. 

The Immortality of the Soul. Prof. Joseph Agar Beet. 

The Social Teaching of Jesus. Dr. James Stmker. 

, March. 

Zwingit's Doctrine of the laird's Supper, Rev. C. Anderson Scott. 

The Theology of the Epistle to the Romans, Prof. James Denney. 

The Scientific Possibility of Revelation. Rev. G. Matheson. 

Expository Tlmes^— Simpxin, Marshall fid. March. 

St. Paul the Hebrew. Rev. J. Ketman, Jun. 

Christ and Adam. Rev. A. S. Laidlaw. _ 

What have we gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest 1 Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis. 
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FellUen’s Mosazlne.—T kmpls Ckambsbb. ». Feb. 
Themul Efficiency of Steam Eiumea. W. D. Wantbrough. 

Midlmid Railway Enterprise. Illustrated. C. E. Alien. 

Power-Hammers. Illustrated. E. Samuelson. 

Gold-Mining Machinery. Illustrated. P. R. Bjcirling. 

British Commercial Supremacy. Illustrated. E. O. Philip. 

FOPtnISrhtly Review.— Chapman and Mall. as. 6d. March. 
England, Ireland, and the Century. T. W. Russdl. 

Queen Victoria and Germany. IBplomaticus. 

Queen Victoria as a Statesman. Michael MacDonagb. 

Ireland under Queen Victoria. J. A. R. Marriott. 

Verdi._ J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

The Qvil last and the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown. G. Perciral. 
Victor Emmanuel III., King of Italy. Miss Helen Zimmern. 

Politics in South Africa; Uiamalis Persona:. Geoffrey C. Noel. 

A Specimen of Mediaival Irish Poetry. Stephen Gwynn. 

An Unarmed People. W. A. Baitlie-Grohman. 

Shakespeare in the Fifties. ^ Col. Hughe.s Hallett. 

The Life of a Woman Convict. M. F. Johnston. 

Technical Education for Girls: Letter. T. A, Organ, 

The Soldier Cyclist; Letter. H. G. Wells. 

Porum.-riJAV ANn Bird. is. Cd. Feb. 

Rehabilitation of the Democretic Party. An Ex-Oemocrat. 

Nationalisation of the State Guards. Cien. T. M. Anderson. 

The Speilbiiiders, W. li. Fuulke. 

Four l«gs and Two Legs. Major H. A. Greene. 

I«ssons of the Election. Willis J. Abbot. 

The Anti-Scalping Bill. H. T. Mathers. 

The Negro and Educatior.'. K. Miller. 

Laws and Usages of War at Sea. Capt. C. H. Stockton. 

Sheep and the Forest Reserves. C. S. Newhall. 

The Status of Porto Ricans in Our Polity. S. Pfcil. 

The Monroe Doctrine and the H^-Pauncefote Treaty. Lames G. Whiteley. 
Should a Woman’s Education difler from a Man’s f C. F. Thwing. 
American Trade Unions and Compulsory Arbitration. W. Mac-u-thur. , 
The Dark in Literature. Prof. K. Burton. 

Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly.— 141, Fifth Avenuk, 

New York. 10 cents. Feb. 

Electricity; the Science of the Nineteenth Century. Illustrated. F 3 arl W. 
Mayo. 

The Sand-Hogs id' Caisson Sinking. Illustrated. Cromwell Chilcle. 
Fishermen of the laikes. Illustrated. W. D. Hulbert. 

The Salvation of Tobias Miller. Illustrated. W. R. Lighten. 

The Mutiny on the Somm. Illustrated. J. R Spears. 

The Pride of Birth. With Diagram. Duncan Rose. 

Genealoffleal Masrazlne.— Elliot Stock, is. Feb. 

The Boyne Peerage Case. Continued. Rev. W. Ball Wright. 

The Buchanans. 

The Heraldiy of Shakespeare’s " King Henry the Fifth " at the Lyceum 
Theatre. G. Ambrose Lee. 

Aitken of Thornton. Concluded. Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval. 

Gentleman's Haffazlne.— Chatto and Windus. is. March. 
Anumdhapura. E. O. Walker. 

The West-Pyrenean Peas.ant Proprietor, A. K. Whiteway. 

Fairfield ; a Peakland Township, 

The Cat and tlifi Moon in Ancient Egypt. Illustrated. G. St. Clair. 
Gondomar. Georgiana Hill. 

Some Thoughts on Herrick. Harry A. Spun-. 

Things Irish. E. M. Lynch- 
Anne of Cleves. W. Gowland Field. 


GeoRPaphIcal Journal.— EnwARn Stanford, as. Feb. 
Explorations in Marntseland and Neighbouring Regions. Illustrated. 
Major A. St. Hill Gibbons. 

From Algeria to the French Congo. _ Illustrated. M. F. Foureau. 
Exploration of Antarctic Lands. With Maps. H. Arqtowslci. 

Geologioal Magazine.— Dulau. is. 6d. Feb. 

British Pleistocene Fishes. FL T. Newton. 

On Belinurus Kiltorkensis. Illustrated, Profi Grenville A. J. Cole. 
History of the Sarcens. Prof. T. Rupert Jones. 

Geological Notes on Central France. Illustrated. Miss M. S. Johnston. 
An Insect from the Coal-Measures of .South Wales. Illustrated. H. A. 
Allen. 

Girl's Own Paper.— sSt Paternoster Row. 6d. March. 

In Memory of Queen Victoria. With Portraits. James and Nanette 
Mason. 

Music in the Royal Family. Illustrated. F. J. Crowest. 

Anne Beale, Governess and Writer; Extracts from Her Diary. Continued. 

Girl's Realm,— 10, Norfolk Street, Strand. 6 d. March. 

Our Great-Grandmothers' Accomplishments. _ Illustrated. George Paston. 
How I flagged the ’Train. Illustrated. Jennie Creek. 

TTie Home of the Jabberwock. Illustrated. F. Foulsbom and A. C. Ban- 
fidd. ... 

The Edinburgh Ladies’ College. Illustrated. Miss A, Stronach. 

‘Victoria the Good. With Portrait, Miss Alice Corkran, 


Good 'Words.- Isbister. 6d, March. 


Eklison. Illustrated. J. D. Cormack. 

The History of a Prayer by Queen Margaret of Italy. 
Vocchia* 

Enemies in the House. Illustrated. Edward Step.^ 


Giovanni Dalla 


The Queen; In Memoriam. Illustrated. Dr. Donald Macleod. 
Vere Fostw. With Portrait. J. E. Smith. 

'The Building of the Locomotive. Illustrated. James Strang. 
The Last of the ’15. K. D. Preston. 


Great Thoughts.— 4,* Sr. Bride Street, fid. March. 
Famous BalLads. T. Cruddas Porteos. 

The Outlook for the Free Churches;'a Talk'with the Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne. Illustrated. R. Blhthwayt. 

Dr. Garnett; Interview. Illustrated. K. Blathwayt. ^ 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Illustrated. Rev. R. P. Downes. 

Harmsworth Magazltti.- Harmsworth. 3*d. Feb. 

Txird S.'itisbury, Illustrated. W. H. Winlle. 

Some Big^ Floods. Illustrated. F. A. Talbot. 

The Ciurina’s I>ancers. Illustrated. A, Anderson. 

London’s Sea Serpent. Illustrated. F. G. Walters. 

Fighting the Mosquito. Illustrated. L. Taylor. 

How the Torpedo can be rendered useless. Illustrated. P. Robertson. 
Happep’s Monthly Magazine.- 45, Ai.uemarle Street, is. March. 
.Seville. Illustr.ated. A. Symons. 

Colonies and Nation. Illustrated. Continued, W. Wilson. 

The John Day Fossil Beds. Illustnited. J. C. Merriam. 

Nature of Life after Death. J. 11 . Hyslop. 

Homlletie Review.— 44, Fleet Street, is. 3d. Feb. 

The Present Shortcomings of the Churches. Dr. Joseph Parker, 

Results of Syrian Stone Lore, I.ieut.-Col. K. E. Conder. 

'L'lic Present Duty of the Church Toward the Moh-ammedan World. Rev. 
George Washburn. 

The Argument from Silence as applied to the Account of the Nativity. 
Rev. W. W. Everts. 

Humanitarian.- Duckworth, fid. March. 

Siam ; the Land of the Free. Interview with Marquis Phya Prassiddbi. 

The Nirvana. Leon de Kosny. 

A French Tribute to England’s Qoem. Vves Guyot. 

Veterans of the Royal Navy. J. Mills. 

The Danfjer of Mixed Marriages. E. Withers, 

The Russia That is. Wirt Gerrare. _ 

Education of Women in Hygienic Science. Madame de Falbeck. 

Impeplal and Colonial Magazine.— Hurst and Blackett, u. , 

Feb. 

The late Queen Victoria. laidy Jeune. 

The Mongols. Illustrated. Professor A. H. Keane. ^ ^ 

Crown Colony Government in South Africa. Sir Sidney G. A. Shippard. ' 
A Coach Journey in Rhodesia. Illustrated. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil. 

Gur Imperial Communications. J. Henniker Heaton. 

Famines and the Land Question in India. Illustrated. Professor R, C. 
DuIL 

The Federal Forecast. Sir John A. Cockhum. 

'I'he Ministry of Federated Australia. Illustrated. 

How to make a Career in South Africa. Illustrated. C. de Thierry, 


Indian Chupch Quarterly Review.— i, Wkitefsiars Street, 
FiJiKT Street, a Rupees. Jan. 

The Metropolitan’s Chaigc. 

The Syriac Testament of Our laird. Rev. R. B. Rackham. 

The Patriarchal System and the See of Canterbury. Rev. F. F. W. Puller. 
Medical Mission.s. James Monro. 

The Society of the Sacred Mission. Rev. F. H. Kelly. 

The Government and European Schools in Bengal. Kev. E. A. Newton. 


Indian Review. —G. A. Natrsan, Madras, ios. per annum. Jan. 
The Empire of Vijayanagar. V. R. Natu. 

Indian Journalism in the Nineteenth Century. N. C. Kelkar. 

Famine. Gulvadi Annaji Kan. 

International. — A. T. H. Brower, Chicago. 10 cents. Feb. 
Kentucky; In the Heart of the Bluegrass. Illustrated. L. G. Gilmer. 

Our Swiss Tour. Illustrated. Millie A. Forster. 

William Penn and the Tnnnton Maids: an Old Scandal reconsidered. Illus¬ 
trated. H. M. Skinner. 

International Monthly.— International News Co. is. Feb. 
American Interests in the Orient. C. S. Conant, 

Nietische and ILirwinlsm. A, Fouillfie. 

The Real Ibsen. William Archer. 

Mountain Structure and Its Origin. Concluded. James Getkie. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record.— 34. Nassau Street, Dublin. la 

Feb, ' 

Dt, Traull: u Po 1 emic’‘Champioii somewhat out of date. Rev.?A. Coleman. 
St. Adamnnn or Kunan; Patron of Raphoe. Re^ b. Ma^vc, 

Are there Contradictions in Christ’s Teaching f Rev. 11 , l*oi>e. 


Irish Monthly.— M. H. Gili, Dublin, fid. March. 

A ViUt to Subiaco. £. M, Dense. i 

Italian Review* —Si Henrietta Street, Covent Gakdkk, as. F«h.* 
The Nev Century, lllusteated. Editor. 

Physical Education in Italy, Prof. M, Jcrace. , « t - 

Sarah Bernhardt and Eleonora Duse. fUuMrated. A Truth-Seeker. 
Astronomical Science in Italy in 1900. 0 . Zanolti Bianco. 
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, Jewish Quapterty Seview.-JdACMiixAH. 3s. 6d. Jan. 

■ Rabbinic Judaiam and the Epistles of St. Paul, C. G. Montefiore. 

Oenizn Specimens. Prof S. Schechter. 

Mohammedan Criticism of the Bible. Dr. H. Hirschfeld. 

An Aspect of Judaism in lyoi. Miss Nina Davis. 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. Continued. F. C. Conybcare, 
The Jews a%d the English Law. H. S. Q. Henriques. 

Journal of IMueatton. — 3. Broadwxv, Lodgatb Hill. 6d. Feb. 
What is PSbtry f A. Jones. 

Registration of Teachers. . F. Storr. 

MarcA. 

Her late Majesty’s Teachers. W. G. Field. 

Oil Teaching to read. Edith Tylec. 

Journal of Geology.— Luzac. 50 cents. Feb. 

Problem of the Monticuliporoidea. F. W. Sardesnn. 

The Excursion to the Pyrenees in Connection with the Eighth International 
Geological Congress. Fr.ink Dawson Adams. 

Valley of Solution in Northern Arkansas. A. H. Purdue. 

Journal of th« Royal Colonial Institute.—NoKTiiuMseRLANn 

• Avunlb. 6d. Feb. 

The Nile and Zambesi Systems as Waterways. Major A. St. Hill Gibbons. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.— J. J. Kklihek. 

3s. Feb. 

Military Training in Secondary Scbools. Rev. C. G_ Gull. 

Armour as at present applied, and Its Behaviour in, Action. Capl. 
Grde-Brownc. 

The German Iiuperi i 1 M.'inieuvres in Pomerania in igoo, Lieut..Col. K, 
Gunter. 

National Responsibility. Major Gen. J. B. Sterling. 

Knowledge.— 336, High Holburn. ed. Feb. 

Flowei ing Pbinls. Illustrated. R. Lloyd Praeger, 

Teeth ; Living Millstones. Illustrated. K. Lydckker. 

The Region of Leo. Illustrated. E. Walter Maunder. 

Constellation-Figures as Greek Coin Types. Illustrated. Robert Brown. 
'The Canals of M.1T8. Miss M. A. Orr. 


Ladies* Home Journal. — Curhs, rniLADEi.fiiiA. lo cents. Marrh. 
The Countess of Kdts ; the Only American Who e.er married a King. 

Illustrated. Mabel Percy Haskell. 

The Anecdotal Side of'Pheiidore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 

Mdme. Le Vert; the Loveliest of Kentucky Girls. Illustrated. W. Perriiie. 

Lady’s Hagazine. —C. A. Pearson. 6d. Feb. 

Ladies Who fence. Illustrated. E. M. Tait. 

Hints from a Mather’s Life. Illustrated. ^Continued. Mis. W. E. 
Gladstone. 

The Brides of All Countries. Illustrated. Milton Brooke. 

Housekeeping on the High Seas. Illustrated. K. Maud Bennett. 


Land Magazine.—149, Strand, is. Feb. 
Some Notes on Forestry. S Margerisnn. 

Preparing Poult^ for the Market m Fiance. Edward Conner. 
A Visit to Some Woods near Cape Town. F.rtc A. Nobbs. 
Calf-Re^ng. _W. T. Lawrence. 

Iduid-Registration in Scotland. R. Menzies. 

The Agricultural Outlook. J. P. F. Bell. 

Sugar Beet and Mangel Wurzel. H. H. Cave. 


Law Magazine and Review.— 39, Essex Sirset, Stkam«. 5s 

Feb. 

The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act. J. V. V. FitzGerald. 
The Komilly Society; Its Objects and Its Work. C. H. Hopwuod. 
Speculum and Mirror. James Williams. 

The Interpretation of Treaties. H. M. Adler. 

The Treatment of Discliarged Prisoners. Sir C. F.. Howard Vincent. 
Intervention among States. F. W, Payii. 

A Plea for the Codification of the Law of Trusts. W. G. Hart. 

The Companies Act, zgoo. A. D. Tyssen. 


Leisure Hour. —56, Paternoster Row. fid. March. 

The Death of Queen Victoria. Illustrated. Dean Farrar, 
lyiicn London Sleeps; a Night on Tower Bridge. Illustrated, Mi' 
' Gertrude Bacon. 

A Tour Through North-Eastern Ireland. Illustrated. Sir J. W. Moure. 
Bismarck as Lover and Husband. Illustrated. M. A. Morrison. 

The Trade-Guilds of Turkey. Illustrated. Miss l.ucy M. J. Ganietl. 
Zachary Macaulay. Illustrated. William Stevens. 

A Gossip on Cotton. W. J. Gordon. 

Library Association Record.— Horace Marshall, is. Feb. 
Queen Victoria the Good. 

The Literary Associations of Bath. C. T. Macaulay. 

Public Libraries at Home and Abroad. Lord Balcarres. 


Ltbnwy Joumai. —Keoan Paul. as. Jan. 
libraries and the Century in America: Retrospect and Prospect, K. K. 

Mow may Government Documentt be mode more useful to the Public? 

A. R. Hasse. . .. 

Hie I^blem of the DepartmenUl System in University Libraries. W. M. 
Rishop. 


Library World.— 4, Ava Maria Lane. fid. l^b. 

The Reference Library. James Dug Brown. 

Time-Limit in the Loan of Book's. M. R Hartley. 

The College Libraries of Caiubridge. Traveller. 

Out-of-Print Books. Continded, James Duff Braffn. 

Uppinoott’s Monthly Magazine. —LimNCorr, Pkiladslfhia. 

IS. Feb. 

Lincoln as an Antagonist, Colonel Charles Pomeroy Button. 

Talks with Chinese Women. Continued, lily Howard. 

Longman’s Magazine.— Longmans, fid. March. 

The First of the H undred Days. Miss Dempster, 

Bacteria and Salt. Mrs. Percy Frankland. 

McClure’s Magazine. —10. Noreolk Street, Strand. 10 cents. Feb. 

Some Recollections of John Wilkes Booth. Illustrated. Clara Morris. 
Richard Croker Illustrated. W, A. White. • * 

In the World of flraft; Criinjnal Conditions in Chicago. J. Flynt. 

Unsolved Problems of Chemistry. Prof.Tra Remsen. 

Adventures with the Leaping Tuna. Illustrated. C. F, Holder. 

Hernando dc Soto and the Discovery of the Mis.sis5ippi, Illustrated. Cyrus 
T. Brady. 

Macmillan’s Magazine.— MacmiLlan. is. March. 

Queen Victoria. 

The Coinage of Words. Sir Courtenay Boyle. 

Some French Prisons and their Inmates. Capt. Enrdtey Wilmot. ( 

A .Sketch from Memory. 

Royal Edwards (a.d. 901-1901). 

North ami South. W. A. Atkinson. V 

John Davis Allen ; a Pioneer of Empire. 

Un the High Veldt. City Imperial Volunteer. 

Medical Magazine.—fia, King William Street, 'is. Feb. 

The Suppression of Malaria. Arthur R. Waddell. 

Remarks on Some Tuberculous Affections in Children. E. Owen. 

Typhus and Typhoid. Continued. J. Foster I'alnier. 

The Reconstruct ion of the University of London. Dr. W. H. Allchio. 
Oxford: its Colleges and Halts. Alfred J. H, Crespi, 

Metaphysical Magazine.— 53, Sr. Martin's Lane. is. 3d. Feb. 

Entheasm. Dr. Alexander Wilder. 

Will. l.eander £. Whipple. 

De Balzac's " Scraphita.’’ Axel E. Gibson. ^1 

Jesus the Personified Goodness. Ephoros, 

tMlssionary Review of the World-— 44, Fleet Street, asxents. 

Feb. 

The MisHonary Martyrs in China. Illustrated. John R. Hykes. * 

Flight from the “ Boxers ” by Way of Siberia. Rev. W. P. Sprague. 
Ami-Foreign Crusades in China. Dr. Ciriffith John. 

The New Hebrides Christians. Illustrated. John G. Paton. 

The Influence of Foreign Missions on the Spiritual Lite of the Church 
Rev. J. Johnslon. 

Samuel Wells Williams, J. T. Gracty. 

Month.— Longmans, is. Feb. 

Queen Victoria. 

An Enirlishwoman’s Love I.itlers. M. D. Petre. 

The Trinity at Trinity. Rev. G. Tyrrell. 

The Dedication of the "Divina Commedia." K. G. Gardnbr. 

'The Rosary. Continued. Rev. H. Thurston. 

Monthly Review.— John Murray, as. fid. March. 

Loyalty. 

I he Training of Naval (Iflicers. Admiral Sir Edmimd Fremantle. 

The Overcrowding of London. Mrs. Pbillimorc. 

Trade and the Siheiian Railway. With Map. A. Kinloch. 

London ; a Seaport. Capl. U. V. Hart-D.avis. 

The Evolution of the Boer. Poultney Bi«low 

Stephen Phillips and loiurcnce Binyou ; Two Poets of the New Century. 
R. A. Strestfeild. 

The Palace of Minos. Illustrated. A. J. Evans. 

Giuseppe Ve.di. J. A Fuller Maitland. 

A Reading of Life. George Meredith. 

Munsey's Magazine.— Horace Marshall, fid. Feb. 

Heroe.s of the Peking Siege. Illustrated. Isaac T. Headland. 
Key-Collecting as a Fad. Illustrated. Marie O. Corbin. 

Thomas Chattertui): the Marvellous Boy. Illustrated, C.E. Russell. 

’llie New Woman of Japan. Illustrated. Anna N. Benjamin. 

The George Junior KepiibUc. Illu-strated. Abigail Powers. 

The Story of the Steamship, Illustrated. M. Foster. 

The Marvels of Mountain Railroading. Illustrated. G. L. Fowler, 

The Greatest Game-Fishing. Illustrated. M. Foster, 

March. 

Alaska : a New Alpine Playground. Ilfustrated. C. E. Fa3’. 

Gems of Chinese History. Btustrated. 

Some Famous Fires. Illustrated. H. Brereton. 

The Quest of Lost Treasure. Illustrated. John R. Spears. 

The Story of Cotton. Illustrated. G. B. Waldrcm. 

CosiiiopoRtan New York, Illustrated. F. H. Nichols. 

Musical Times.- Novello. 4d. March. 

Giuseppe Verdi. With Portrait. Joseph Bennett. 

Fanny Mendelssohn. With Portraits. 

Music in England ir< the iptli Century. Continued. F. G. Edirards. ' 
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fblUrtHM RftView.—£i>WAitD Xli^pS^b. as. 6 d. March. 

EnfUnd and Russfait Sir Rowland Blennerwsett. 

The i^ptre That found HeraeU; A. W, Jose. , . ^ . 

The South AfHcan Hospitals inquiry. Bishop Edwards of St. Asaph, 
llie Future of the Yeomanry; Some Suggestions from the Front. Lt.-Col. 
H. l^ecov-I^wis. 

Ideals in Aftimtecture. 0 . F. nodley. 

*1110 Revolt of the Invalid. Mrs. MaeGeorge. 

American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

Imcy l^yttelton. The Hon. Maud l.yctelton. 

M. Biocn as a Prophet. Lt.*Col. Maude. 

T^ Stage iui a Pr^ession. W. (j. Elliot. 

Morocco. \H. £. M. Stutfield. 

Greater Britain. 

NffW England Magazine.—5* Fa.rk Square, Boston. 35 cents. 
Feb. 

Valley Forge. Illustrated. W. H. Richardson. 

General J^n H. Devereaux. Railway Manager. With Portrait. H. W. 
French. 

The Coat of Arms and Seal of MINwichuselts. Illustrated. 7 K. H. 
Garrett. 

The destruction of the Cmivent at Charlehiown. Mass. J. P. Munroe 
Omtun, ,New York; the First Village founded by New EttgUmdeis on 
Their Way Westward. Illustrated. E P. PoucU. 

Roger W^ott as Governor of Massachusetlb. With Portrait. F. Hur- 
tubis.^un. 

Confederate Prisoners in Boston. A. Hunter. 

New Ireland Review. —Bi’hns anu Oates. f»d. Feb. 
Religion and Civil lafe. Rev. P. Finlav. 

The Ethics of Expansion. WJ*VeN.iy Hague. 

A fM«i for the Young. Kev, James McCaiTrey. 

Christ and Buddha. E. L. 

Bacon's Promus. Kev. W. A. Sutton. 

The Religious Songs of Connacht. Continued. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

March. 

Religious Perserution in France. W. O’KeiUy. 

LeoHoos of the South African War. Col. A. Lynch. 

Irish Genius in the BrontCs. Kev. M. McPclin. 

The I ..eiison of the Passion Play. S. 0 * 1 .. ^ 

RcUgiuub Songs of Connacht. Continued. Dr. Douglas Hyde." 


New Liberal Review.— 33, Tf-.MriR Chamorks. is. March. 

A Boy*a Reminiacences of Qneen Victoria. F.arl of Aberdeen, 
literal Principles in New ^aland. Chas. 'I'revelyan. 

^ The Reformation Bushops and 'J'hcir Catholic Priests. Frederic Greenwood. 
The Making of u M 4 »dern Uiiivensily. W. Macncile Dixon, 
liberal or Whig 1 Lionel Holland. 

Gn Fighting against Odds. K. V. Lucas. 

Queen Victoria. Viscount Mountmorres. 

Golffng for Pleasure. Horace G. Hutchinson. 

Women as Lawyers. Margaret S. Hail. 

The Political Aspect of Church Union in .Scotland. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Insect Ltfe in Winter. Rev. Tlieodort* WihkI ^ 

Our Cuminercial Supremacy; How to Mainiainjlt: Symposium. 


Nineteenth Century.— Sami'^on l^ow. as. 6 d. March. 

The (ZivU List. Edmund RoberUKin. 

Church Reform ; Why not b<^n with the Parish ? Bishop Perdval. 

The South African^ospitaJs Commission. Fred^'iirk Treves. 

Sham vtrsHS Real Home Defence. Dr. A. Conun Doyle, 
like Admiralty verstts the Navy. H. W. Wilson. 

The Drama in the English Provinces. Henry Arthur Jones. 

Imperiall Civil Service; a Suggestion [from Australia. Professor Ed«ard 
£. Monris. 

Verdi. FMvard Grieg. 

The British Workman and His Compettlors. William Woodward. 

Strata in the Roman Forum. Giacomo Bonl. 

S^e American Impressions of Kui-opc. Philip Alexander Bruce. 

Monarchy in the Nmeteench (Century Sidney Low. 

Maria Holmyd. Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. 

iicaders of Opposiiif>n~before and after 1^39. T. E. Kebbcl. 

Last Month. Sir Wemyss Reid. 

North Amerlean Review.— Wm. Kriheuanm. as. 6 d. Fvb. 

To the Person sitting in Darkneks. Mark Twain. 

Muainjn upon Current Topics. B. Harrison. 

John Marshall) Statesman. H. C. I.odge. 

What England ought to do. Continental^ Observer. 

American Troops in the Ught of the Pekin Expedition. Capt. W, Crosier. 
l 4 !gal Safeguards of Sanity. Dr. A. M. Hamilton. 

Causes cd me Conservatispi of England. A. Birrell. 

• —•-- Ranking Law. J. B, Forgan. 


Sikhum aod the S{khs. Sir U t:tmnn. 

Mark Twain; an Inquiry. W, D. Howells. 

Victoria and Her Reign. Lady Jeune. 

Nortbum Countlas Vagaclne.— Eu.tOT Stock. 6 d. March. 
The West YorkeUre RMjment. Illustrated. W. )Voad. 

The Lait Rising of the North. >71^ Continued. G. M. Trevelyan. 
The Lancashire Memorial to Four Dialect Writers. Howard Pease. 
Survey of Yorkshire Dialect. Rev. J. Hanson Uretn, 
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, ^ 0 |ien Couru—^^AN Pavi.. 6 d. Feb. 

AnnMsy Seth, and Christ. lUus«niitid.> Dr. Paul Carus. 

Ethical Culture rtfrsnt EtMcal Cult. Dr.^Moncure D. Conway. 

The Need of a Civil Service Academy. Cbm'les Carroll Horuiey. 

The Hebrew Concdpiton of Animals. Counter Martinengu, 

Outing* —Internationai. News Co. a% cm:s. Feb. 

Wild Motherhood. Illustrated. C. O. D. RoberiK. 

Coon>Hunting in Michigan by Comet Light. Illustrated. S. Wau-rloo. 
UncHmbed Peaks of tte Rockies. Illustrated. A. C. lauut. 

American Game Preserves. I)iustrate 4 . G. E. W.al&h. 

Fox-Hunting in Virginia. Illustrated. Margaret N. Burry. 

Ameiicon FQ^ure-Skating. Illustrated. (*. H. Hrowio. . > 

ThigStury ot the Sporting Guii. Illustmted. W. Gc.-rarc. 

Ovdriand Monthly. — San Francisco to cents. Jan. 
Welcoming the Buddlm’s Most Holy Bones. Illusttatod. D. Br«i!iard 
Spooner. 

Picturesque (vuanajuato. Illtistroted. Clara S. Brown. 
lndisui<i of the Ifixtpa Reservalitm, Illustrated. Theodore Goutx. 

Mrs. Fremont; a Woman Who has lived History. Maigaret C. Keud.I 1 . 
The Pan-American Exposition. Illustrated. H. Beevet, 

Pall Mall Magazine.— x8. CuARtNt; Cross Roao. is. March. 
Pope l.e(> Xlll. Illustrated. Viconite de Vc^iid. 

Meti’s Dress. Illustrated. Lieut.'Colonel Ncwiiham>])avis. 

L'.'istle Howard, lllu trated. Ronald Sutherland Gowei* 

'i'he English and French in Abyssinia. 1 liistrated. H. Vivian. 

Paul Kruger; IiiK:i\ew. lllu.strated. Mrs. K. Liidcn. 

Sigrialline to M.U'h, Illustrated. Sir Robert Btul. 

A. W. Vtiiero. a Real.Ctm^ersttiioii. Illustrated. William Archer. 

Victcri.i, the WelLBcloxed. llhislr.ated. Sir Herbert K. Maxwell. 

Parents' Review.—KuiAN Paui., 6 d. Feb. 

Mothers and Boy.s. Bishop Ingram. ^ 

Felix Mendelssohn BarLhold>. LonitiiUi'd. Mrs. Maxwell Y. Maxwell. 
The LiinitationH of the Schutil. * («. F. P.ridge. 

Tlte Value of Scientific Training. Profl J. Logan Lublcy. 

Pearson's Magazine.— C. A. Pearson. 6 U. Morcli. 
Watcr'Casts. Illustrated. A. Williams. 

Why tlie f iirafTo has a Lung Neck. Illustrated. Dr. Robinson. 

The Art t^Twisling Stalks, lllusirateti. Athol Maude. 

The Speaking Portrait. Illustrated. William Douglas. 

The King and Queen. Illustrated. A Privil^cd Subject. 

Wheeling on the Floor of the Ocean. lUiistratod. C. M. McGovern. 

The G. H^ei/s; the Queeu of Sailing Ships Illustrated. H&iold 
J. Shepstotie. 

Physical Review.— Macmili.an. soceuis. Jan. 

False Specira from the Rowland Concave Grating. Theodore Lyman. 
Detertnuuilion of Poibsun's Kutiu,,by Means of an lnterfer«nc<: Apjxtiatus. 
J. R. Benton. 

The Use of the Bicycle Wheel in Illustrating the Piinciplesuf the Gyroscope. 
C. T. Knipp. 

Poet-Lore.— Gw and Bird. 65 cents. March. 

Poetic Tnieiprctatioti of Nature. A. Binckley. 

Early Colonial Poets. Re.'. A. Kingsley Glover. 

Sh;Uccspeure's Fidelity to History. Dr. Talent Willmms. 

Prof. Santayana 011 Brownuig, a Pessimist Criticism. Helen Diycr 
Woodard. 

Positivist Review.—W m. R&svbs. 3d. Feb. 
Iniransigeancc, Gilbert Murray. 

Missions in China, jlj. H. Bridges. 

March. 

I’he Crown. E. S. Beesiv. 

Some Masterthuughts of Goethe. Charles Gaskell H^giuson. 

*J’he Day of All the Dead. Frederic Harrison. 

Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review.— 48» Alderscate Street. 
ss. Jan. 

Horace Bushnell. R. G. Graham. 

I’he Holy Spirit bribre Pentecost. A. L. Humphries. 

The Sonnets of Edward Cracroft Lefroy, Katie Spalding. 

The Pulpit of the Nineteenth Century. Joseph Ritson. 

Evolution and Ethics. J. D. T. 

Professor Kuijper on Calvinism. R. Hind. 

The Evarttehcal Revival of the F.i^hceenth Century. John T. Horne. 

The Old Tesiamcfit and immortality. W. Younger. 

I'harles Garrett. Ralph Shields. 
hiUrie Corelli’s Works. Fred Firth. 

Public Health,— 199 , Shaftesaurv Avenue, is. Feb. 

The Seizure and Condemnation of Ttibsrculous Meat; Symposium. 

The Teaching of Infant Hygtene. Dr. C. Porter. 

Sanitary Progress in Derby. R. I^urie. 

The Sanitary Control of the Milk-Supplies of Towns. A. Campbell M unto. 

Pttfalle School HailpsuJlie.— 131, Temple Chamurhs. 6 d. Feb. 
Aldenham School. ^Illustrated. W. Hyde Hills. 

Stonyhurst College. Illustrated. £. D. Kirby. 

Quarterly Journal of Eeonomles.— Macmillan, s dofs. p;r 
annum. Feb. 

Trust Literature; a Survey and a Criticism.* Charles J. Bollock. 

The Fundamental Economic Principle. C. A. Tuttle. 

ComMtitUm mvd Canttalisation as controlled by the Massachut«tt$ G 
CommUsiun. John H. Gray. 

The Effect of the New.Currency Law 00 Banking in the West. T. Cook< 



■;,#d 




* dulV^r.—CAsWi^^td; l^rchtf 

¥ «v. Cr. CdiapbelfMorffiii. niiiiiimiiMfrlt ft riMl|i(i(l *« 
he C^ieml HoepiuiU BiriBjtig 4 iam» ^'fBliKrated. B. Alderson 
Bel^xm In Unknown China. P. U. Kenny. 

Povert}'** Own CliAritUst. lUttMrntetU D. L. Woolraer. 

(Jfueen Victoria** Gardim of Peace. lUuetrat^. 


tallway Magazina.— 30, Fkttsk lanb. 6d. Feb. 

S. B. CiMfelt (l^ngineer and Gmeral Matiacer, Liverpool Overhead Rail* 
• way); Interview. Jllustrated. 

The Ellb^ Electric **Interference** on Railway SignalUtiK. E. M. 
Fto^. « 

Plymouth as a Railway Centre. Illustrated. Concluded AV. J. Scott. 
ScMie Little-Known Hallway Station*. IlIustranMl. York Hop^swell. 
Destination Kuards. lUuitrated. 1 ). T. Tunins. I 

Some RiUway Joumeya in Porti%tal. Illustrated. <>. F. Chanib^rs. 

Quean Street 'Oligh and Low I^vel). Glasgow. Noith Bntish Railway, 
illuetrated. T. Cnlder. 

Westward by tlmliio.iil li.mge. Illustrated. H. Rtke. 

'JHie Royal Wuertteinberg State K.it 1 w»y. Illustrated. H Douglas 
Bennett. 

How the Kallw«nyK deal with Ik'dfoidshire Maiket*Garden TralKc Ulus 
trated. F. (ftHKlman. 

Royal Magazine.— r. A. Pbakson. 4d. March. 

The Art of the Camera. Ilhistruied. R. (#rey. 

Kurgelftti I^mdon. Illusiratcd. F. FouUham and Arthur Banfield. 

Divu^ Ibr Iflothei'O*-Pearl. Illustrated. K. Pallatider 

Singing in Twenty i.anguag.‘s. Illustrated M. Dinoibon GiifTith. 

ModeFRailwayA. Iliustiated. H. .Slupstone. 

How the Navy in Oflicered and Manned. Illustrated. A S Mind. 

St. Nicholas.— MACMii.r.AN. x^. Match. 

The llallodtiist. llliisit.itu<t. Cleveland Moilett. 

Tlip Pels erf NoumI iVople. l»ury Irwin l>asent. 

How Armies Talk to Each Other. Illustrated Capt. C. I> Rhodes. 


School Board Gazette.—BaMKosu. xs. Feb. 

Higher Klemeittaiy ScluMils 

lligliei Klcincntury Kdu( .ition. Sir Wm. Anson. 

Asscicsilion ofSchotd lk>;(rd> ^Kiiglitid and Wales); Spc*cLal Meeting 

School World.— Macmim.an. 6 d. Marrli. 

Lk>fnnion Examination Errors in French. C. Brereion. 

A Modern Linguaee as »n Alternative to a Clas.>ical Language at the 
Universities. E. L. Milner-Barry. 

Modern Language. Why^ When,and How? Prof. W. Kippmanri. 
llie Teaching of Modern Foreign l^mi^ges. Pt^f. H. A. Strong 
riie CoUoquid I'eaching of French. ». Horlet. 


iooitlsh Gooaraphteal Magazine. —Ki>wAit]> SrANPOKp. is f>d. Fib. 
A Former Ice Age in South Afnc.\. 

Amid the Snows of B.iltist‘in. Mrs. Fanny Bullock Workm.iri. 

Review of the Alaska Boundary Question. Concluded. A. Kcgg 


SoHbnOP's Hagrazlne.—S ampson I.ow. is. March. 

Along the Ea»t ('oast of Africa. Illustrated. Richard H.irding D.i\ is. 
Ainottg the Immigrants. Illustrated. A. Henry. 

The Strme Keminiscences of Mrs. Gillrert. Ilhistiated (\mtlmied. 

M. de Witte and the New Kcimomic Regiiiie. With Portrait. Hcni> 
Norman. 

The Transformation of the Map 1841*5 iifoc). With Maps. J. Sohn. 

Vhe English louiguage in Amniua. Brander Matthews. 

The Settlement in China. T. F. Millard. 

Strand Ilfaaazlne.-*«Gts,oi«:K Nbwnes 6 d. March. 

The University for Women at St. Petersburg; a Russian (iirtoii. llluiti.itcd. 
Alder Anoerson. 

A Poiato-PeeUiig ('oinpetition. lllustiaterl. II G. Holmes. 

The Explosion of the cViA* A/atAtcAatv; the Story of a Great Disister. 
liluAtmted. J. <f. Robins. 

Funny Signs of the'rimes in J.i|Kin. Illustrated. Ludlow Browm^ll. 

The Fiuuuus Actresses of Europe. Illustrated. A. Lewis. 


Sunday at Home.— 56. PAYUKunsrKK Row.** 6d. March. 
Queen Victiuia and King I*Mward VI 1 . 1 anon Flemkig 
Rev. P^er Thompson rtnd the Wesleyan K.ist End Mission. Illustrated. 
The Helatiim of Faith to Espindtftg Kiiowlcdiip!. Rev. J. Momo Gi')son. 
Aldermnn White, of Binmnghaiiv With PoiticUts. George Cadbury and 
William l4tn«bo\. 

Bishop Reynold* and George'Thomasun ; Two Commonwealth Worthies. 
Illustrated. S. W. Carruthers. 

Tbe Swiss.MIsaions in the Transvaal. IllusUatcd. C. W. MackintOih. 

Sunday Magazine.— issisncK. 6d. Mutch.* 

My Friend the Robin. Illustrated. K. S. Wishart. 

Prevention Better than Cure. Charles Middleton 
Miss Anne Kay. Ilhwtrated. F. D. How. 

X'he I>cath of the Queen; God cicCL*pr Her; Christ receive Her. Illustrated. 
The W(M-ld*s Deaf and Dumb. , Illustrated. A. Frankhuiu. 

Bishop Mandell Creighton. With Portrait. t)no of his Clergy. 

Sunday Strand.— Grorge Newnrs dd. March. 

'The Queen in tl«? Evening of Her Life, llhinlrated. Mrs. S. A Tooley. 
live Animals of the lUble. Illustrated. Continued. Gamhier Bolton. 
Sunday in Venice. lllUittrated. Miss Maiy Spencer Wanen. 

Rev. G. Morgan, llgiatrated. Arthur Me.*. 

A Century or Bibles. Illustrated. W, G. Greenwood. 

From Darkness to Light; the Wonderftil Record of the Rescue Society. 
\ inustrated. Glumly Couimisuoner^ 


OF ’ Reviews. 

* t ' 9 

»a 

‘YgntplS ka. 4 irxa 4 vu* ^ 

The Iamd£n Factory Girl, .v e ^ 

William HatliU. John Fyvie. ** > 

Temple Magazlne.^HoicACK Marshalu* 6 d. March. 

A Chat with John Strange Winter. Plwrlrated. A. Frederic White. 
Treasures in the Gutter ; Louis PauJiao and the Rag-Pickers. lilustrated. 
Ward Muir. 

Souie Anglican Sisterhoods and Thmr Homes. Illustrated. Annie G. Pike. 
A D’.tch Colony in Ywkshire. ilhistiated. M. K. Rob.^rN. 

.Sacred l*la< e« jmt to Secular Purposes. Illustrated. Thekla Bowser. 
Wesley Cottage, Sheflidd. Illustrated. A. P. East..n. ^ 

Theosophloftl Review.— 3, Langitam Placb. xs. fA 
The Cdle pd or Culdees. ^ Continued. Mrs. Hooper. * 

Th(*osoplu(‘al Teachings in the Writings of John Kuskin. Mrs, Judsoi). 

The Gospel of the Buddha according to A.Hhvagho.sha. G. R. S, Mead. 
I’hoiight P(»wci : Its Control and Culture. Continued. Mrs, Annid Besant. 
1 n<- Midc*uiwiii or S.iored Medicine Society of the Ojibwas. H. JH. p. 
Among the Mystics of Islfim. Miss HardcastD. 

Travel.— Morac^Marsiiai.i.. 3d. Feb. 

Fhurnrr. Illuslratccl. W J. DawMui. 

The South Afiican Peninsula, lllustiated, Dolf Wylkirde, 

'1 he Ht»ly Pl.ir‘s of Jciusaleui. Illiistruted. C. E. Johnstone. ' 

Kussbui Chut dies. Illustrated. LilU Allen. 

Twentieth Century.—4t5. hiKANi). as. 6d. 

Theology HI the Ninet.*eiilh (Viitury. Prof. T. K. C'heyne. , , 

'riie Piogiess of «\giieiitturo during the XiXth Century. « Prof. P. 

Mrl'oniitll ' 

Th*GJd( iiuuiyandlhe New in the Navy^ W. X4ntid C'Iowv*< ' 

A ( eiuiii V of Soci il pHigicbS. Mrs. t^rmiston ( liaiit. 

L logii.ige and Nationality. W. G. Skiiinei. 

*rhe ( oiiiitiy People of the West Indi-'s. H. <T.*do Lisser. 
riie J’ladcsTliil kill. Kinvtoii Parker. 

'ihe Kucis <rf.Sooth Afiitii. J. Vilhuats. 

X^idv lean and the Kotniuice of the Douglas Cau«MS. Continued. P. 

I* (t 7 gCl.lld. 

Wli It is (Mtgl.iiul lighting foi ? K. Paiv>ns. 

Fixed IiM'omcs and Rising Prices. R. White. 

Some Suggestions for the Rdorm of Our V^^li'nteer Foices. Col. P. H. 
Daibiac. 


United Service Magazine.—w. CrowRs. st. Match, 

Qm*en Viriorii from the Imf^rial Point of View. ('. de Tldony. 

Some Causes of Ineflic ienry in the Navy, /adok 

Notes oil the Evolution of Cavalry. Cotidiiujd. iJeut. Col. F. N. Maude. 
A ( ivi]i.in-Kid<lcii Nation. Naval Olficci. 

Hvsieiital Waifare. T. Miller Maguiie. 

18r s-X(j(Xi. Ch<Tsonese. 

Fivdeiick the < heat. Continued. William O'Connor Morris. 

Musketry and Disi ipliii.*. Vinculum. 

Ihe Futuie Function ol the Militia. A, W. J. 

Tlic Voltinteei Force. Ms^oi C. W. Campbel-Hyslop. 

The Unintciligence of 'riiomas. F x FUiiuiiis. 

Pr.iciical Hints o.n lloiimig Pigeons, llltistraied. Captain H. Klgee. 


Werner's Magr&zine .—Ait Eam x^th .SrREBr, New Vofe. 
as cents. Feb. 

F.xpiesvion d Powi*! of the C'oloun*d Race, lilusirutcd. 

Mile. C.alvi< Interview. Mabel Wagnalls. ^ 

Alt .tnd C onicduns. I onstant CoquHin. 

Westminster Review.—8, Yoke BuiLurNcs, AuBLi'Hf. as. 6d. 
March. 

The Qiiw'cn. Gilbert ( heAterton. 

A King's Naiiu* Kat'l llUnd. 

A iMituic fo) Wui Ofhee Keforin. Harold <«ordoo. 

Annv Nuising Reftinu and Men Nurses, J. ' 1 ‘yrrell Baylec. 

Gur Defenii-Wss Navy, 
l^hamlietlninu W. F. Brand. 

('an «i War of Aggiessiun be justthed ? W. L I'orbet 
The United Sl.itus.uid Europe. John G. Leigh. 

Should i Roman (\itholic University bv estublishod in Iteluul' Cudley 
S. A. Cosby. 

,Kxit l.ilieial Catholicism. T. £. Naughton. 
lainaica S. K. Savllle. 

IVpyA. Our Inimitable Diarist. R. M Sillard. 

Reii^un and Theology, Acton Biimell. 

Mispronuiiciatiou and Mtddle-classdom. Agnes Grove. 


Wide World Magazine.— Grokgb Nrwnea. 6d. Mmcli. 

The Huinouis of a Country Election in B'rancc. llliisCrAted. Paid 
(nSiiiaiix. ^ 

How 'They i>roiert the Grange Groves in Florida. Illustrated. D. A. 
Willey. 

Gii the Wai Path in Papua. Illustrated. C. Rnss>Jobnson 
My Travels in Central Asia. Illustrated. Continued. Capt. H. H. P. 
Dcasy. 

A Girl's Life 8ti a Desert Island. Illustrated. Dorothy Harding. 

My PilgrimHg.-* to Guad iltip*. Illustrated. G. C. Terry. 

A 5 vufntuer among the Upper Nile Titbes. lllustiated. Brevet-M^Jor K. 
G. T. Bright. 

Tiavclling and Hunting in Central Africa. Illustrated. C. Hubert 
Pemberton. h 

la the Diamond Country irf BraHl. Illustrated. John Cameron Orant. 
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THE WORLD AND OUR LANGUAGE, 

All Kn^lishmaii’s worl«l is larger to-«l;iy than it was twenty 
years ago, not so much, perhaps, for the reason that now enterprises 
have, as Ji matter of fact, carried the Englishman’s inflnenoc into 
’fresh fields, as for the reason that he has become m»>rc self- 
conscioiis. However else one might tlescrila! that spirit whieli is 
connected in onr minds with the word Imperialism, it is certain 
that during the past twenty years we haA'e become more and 
more conscious of the extent of, our worhl and our interests. In 

another sense also our 
woi'ld has enlarged. 

Science, pure and ap¬ 
plied, has added to the 
sti>ck of cnir c«uicep- 
tioiis, and multiplied 
almost beyond count 
the number of our 
contrivances. This advance of science 
has been accompanied by a gi-eat addition 
of entirely new words to our language. 
Meanwhile education has been spread¬ 
ing, the rea<Hng public has been glowing, 
and the output of printed mattiM’, good 
and bad, has increased at a fiii-ious 
rate. A work of reference is necdctl to 
represent this eidarged world for us, and 
to serve as a guide to the correct use of 
our much usefl language. 


Norman Porch and Stairway in the close Cantertmry CathedraL 




iu the 
Prilmli Mum-'uiii. 

the oriifmal.) 


The illustrations on these pages are a few from among the 7>5oo engravings in 

the century. 




THE NEW NEEDS OF A 
NEW DAY. 

It is with some such reflections as these 
that we 8t.irt upon the new century, and it is 
with the object of meeting the new needs of a 
new day that Thr. Timra has undertiiken the dis¬ 
tribution of A, work of reference, plartiod and 
expcMitetl during the closing years of the 19th 
Centiiiy. For with the growth of national 
coiiHciousness has come the realisation that 
others are in the held. Hardly a day passes 
but a public man tells us that if we w^ould 
hold our own we must keep abresist of the 
tinies. Th(! refei'ence work in ((uestion, Ttik 
Ckxtl'UV, will serve its possessor in two ways ; 
it will helj> him to an intelligent interest in the 
worhl, it will help him to further his interests 
in that world. 


A MEANS OF ATTACK. 

Tirn Centiuiy stfirts out to attack the whole Avorld of nature 
and of human activity, taking as its weapon the English language. 
The entire body of our speech, from the Middle English of Chaucer 
to the technical vocabulary of electric lighting, is embraced in the 
ptges of a book whose rule in this matter of inclusi\ cness is thus 
stilted in the preface: “The first duty of a co’.Jiprehen.sive 
dictionary is collection, not selection.” The whole of this vast 
xocjihulary (there are 225,000 entrie.s) is expounded foi- us with 
a ])hilological learning, a wealth of quotjitions (there ;ire .‘100,000), 
Jind H hrilliancc of definition which no dictionary yet brought to 
completion has attempted. 

** WORDS 




(%»secutive PoslSonsofa Ilor.c in Walking. 

(AAer iiuitautancout photogruphs by liaJweanI Miiybriilge.) 


STAND FOR 
THINGS.** 

But at Ihe poijit 
of definition, TriE 
Ckntuuy tiikes 
new and mo.st helpful 
Course. Ill the opinion of the Editors, 
it is not enough to distinguish, by a 
careful definition, the meaning of one 
word from the meaning of another. 
The motto of The Centuiiy, imiecil, is 
this, that “ woi'fls stand for things,”' 
and that therefore when the word has 
been discussed, it is necessary to set 
np beside it the thing for which the 
word stands. Hence the cyclopsEclie 





I l ojK-n .111(1 (liibfil. 


fojy^urea of The Century, hence its grcjit range .of 
subject, hence the readiness with which questions cun 
l>e answered from its pages. Every woi'd in the 
A'ocubiilary of English-speaking f)eoples —the words 
limy be Crock, Latin, Chinese, Dutch, they may be 
’Australian or American colloquialisms is entered in 
The Century : every thing for which these words 
are the symbols is descril)ed in full oyclopa*dic detjiil 
and, wherever possible, is presented to the eye by 
.means of pictures (of which there hi'c 7 , 000 ). 

A WORD OR TWO ON PAPER. 

The Century, then, is properly desei ibed in its 
sub-title, “ An Encyclo|aedic J^exicon of the hbiglisli 
Language,” since the Editors did not content 

themselves with gatliering 
together and expounding the 
ei I tire language. 'I'hey went 

further; they made their way through the words to tlie 
things behind them. Infurniatiou eonqiact and concise, 
Imt fidl and telling, rapidly puts the usisr of tlie work in 
possession of all that is best worth knowing on the subject. 

Take as a convenient illustration the very thing in 
hand—literally- the printed page spread (*ut before the eyt! 
as it reads this sentence. 1’apt‘r, ink, pi-inted characters - 
by what iwocess wer<f they fashioned and asseniljle<l 1 

The Centtuiv does not simply define paper, ink, type, 
with the etymology of each word, alt.hough it does all that 
Avith a clearness and ]>reeision and interestingness that a^o 
uIlapproachcd. The Century 
also tells us to bring our illus¬ 
tration within still narrow’cr 
limits — how paper is made 
and from what raw materials. 

More than 400 varieties of fibres 
can be used in paper-making, though us a 
general rule, wril'ug-pitper is made from ^ 
linen and cotton rags, and printing jjapor ’ ■ 
from straw, wood, paper-cuttings, and 
selected glasses. After this, the different 
stejw in the manufacture of paper are ex¬ 
plained, the kinds of paper arc touched on, 
and the various uses (jiails, boxes, boats, 
l)arrels, ear wheels, observatory domes, 
bricks, etc.) are enumerated. All this is 
told w’ith* a conciseness that is marvellous - ■ 
overv word counts. 

•f • 

But this is just the beginning. To 
stop here, therefore, would bo to give a most 
inadequate idea of the typical resources of 

3 - 



Satyr.—The Barlicrini Faun, at Muniuh# 




The Century, of its wonderful range 
jind fulness and precision. Passing 
ovof the definitions of “paper” in 
other senses—meanings Avhich do not 
especially ^pneern us now—there follow 
over a hundred sul>-titles in hold-faced 
type, witfi the definitions in type fcf a 
smaller size, an arrangement facilitat¬ 
ing the most spco*ly reference possible. 

These sub-titles consist chiefly of com¬ 
binations of the word paper, such as 
allmnu/t /ntfM’r, arrtwnxtf cnlendcred 

Chinfixt jHtju’Ty cubb mjxltj- 

paper, trttnafcr-pnjx'ry tumutric-papei'y and 
so on through the long list. Each of 
these terms has its proper and adtjquate 
definition, some terms surprisingly 
full. For instjincc, under .s-i,;c.s of paper 
iirc enumerated 50 diflerent kinds, with 
the exact dimensions following the 
name of each. Not only the English 
sizes are given, but, in a second 
column, the sizes in the United 

States, which, in spite of having the same name, frequently differ slightly 
in length and breadth. 

HOW TO LEARlSr MORE ABOUT **THE CENTURY.*^ 

But no one example can give an adequate idea even of one aspect 
of Tiik (’kntuiit. Moreover a new appliance is hard to realise 
though it supply a felt want. Volumes of Thk Century in the 
different binding.s, and the specimen of the special book¬ 
case, which has been made expressly for The Century, 
fb« office of The TimeHy Queen Victoria 
Street. In order, however, to bring home fo the 
larger public, who may not find it convenient to call 
Please send me tlie at the office of The Timts, how' us<*ful and how in¬ 

teresting Tub Century is, an illustrated book of 
94 pages has been prepared, tMuitaiuing speci¬ 
men pages, numerous pictui'cs, and other 
descriptive matter. This book, which 
^'V should serve as a yianorania of the 
great work for those who do not 
know it, is entertaining to read 
and attracti\’e to look at. This 
charming book will be sent 
gratis to those who make 
. applicjition f>y means 
of the adjoining In- 
*quiry Form, or by 
poatcifrd, to the 
Manager of 
The Time*. 


illustrated book describ¬ 
ing “ THE CENTURY,” 
with specimen pages of the 
work and full details of “The 
Times” offer. 

• 

Name . 

Address. .. 


To 

The 

Manager, ^ 

“ The Times,” 
Printing-House 
Square, London, 
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Leading Contents of CuRRENt Periodicals! 


Windsor Magazine. — Ward, Lock. 6d. March. 

Modem Daniels ; Feats in the I.inns' Den. Illustrated. H. J. Sbepstone. 
Carnival Customs. Illustrated. Yoric Hopewell. 

A Few Facts about the Colonies of the Great Fowers. With DiaEntms and 
Illustrations. A. Ireland. 

Rackets and Squash-Rackets. Illustrated. R. H. Mills. 

The Malays; a Story of Empire. Illustrated. J. Milne. 

The Fire-l'ighters of Europe. Illustrated, G. K. Falconer. 

Woman at Home. — Houdbx and Stoucmton. ltd. March. 

Mr. Chamberlain as Mayor of Birmingham. Illustrated. Miss June T. 
Stoddart. 

The Girl who should marry a Missionary. Mrs. Ashley Carus-Wiison. 

The Duchess of Westminster. Illustrated, Mrs. S. A. Tooley. 

World's Worit. —DotlBLEDAV, PaGB AND Co.,' NeW YOKK. 3$ CCntS. 

Feb. 

Cecil Rhodes. With Portrait. £. Scott Grojan. 

A L>.-}y’s Work of a Naturalist. Illustrated. £. W. Nelson. 
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Thd Cha*>s[ina CharAcker of Immigranon. Dlustrated. Kate H. CUffboriL 
Setf-Help to Employees. Iltustrakedt R. K. .^iIUps. 

Germany under a Strenuous F.mperor. S. DrookSe • 

Kitch^er ; the Man with a Task. lIluKtrated. James Barnes. 

The Great Empire by the Lakes. IKusCrated. Frederic C. Howe* 

The New Conquest oi the World. P.iul S. Keinsch. 

Younff MAtk.—H orace Marshai.u 3d. March. 

The Laj^Klngs of Europe; a OSance at tha (*reat l>iplomati«tSs Ilht^tratadl 
The Eye as an Optical Instrument. F. Ballard. 

J. Carvell Williams; the Moltke of IJisestablishment; Interview. With 
Portrait. , '* 

Youngr WomaA.—H orace Marshall. 3<i. March. 

Miss Mary Cholmoiideley. With Portrait. ^ 

The Humours of Cycling. Illustrated. John Fust.n' Fraser. 

A Girl\ Experiences with a French Hairdresser. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alte und Neue Welt.^BKNZiGBR and Co., Einsiedbln. 50 Pf. Feb. 
Ch-aphoiogy. J. £$■ 

Four Mountain Churches. Illustrated. Dr. R. Klimsch. 

Paris Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. G. liaumberger. 

Letters from Rome. Continued. Illustr.ited. Kremos. 

Dfth6iina~VRr.KAC.EN UKi> Klasing, I.EiPZtc;. ao Ff. Feb. a. 

Daniel Chndowiecki. lUifitrated. Prof. I.. Kaemnierer. 

BUlow, Bebel, Ballestrem. Dr, F. Volkart. 

Feb. t|. 

Ice-Breaking Skips. Illustrated. A. K. 

Queen Victoria. Illustrated. Mark Jir.im. 

Feb. 16. 

Clemens Graf von KUnckowstrdm. Illustrated. P. Grabrin. 

Gossler, Singer. Kropatschek. 

Arnold Bdcklin. Illustrated. Dr A. Kosenbdt^. 

Feb. a^. 

Johann Heinrich Voss. Illustrated. Dr. K. Busse. 

DftUtSChOP HauSSChatZ.—F. Pitstet, Kkgknshurg. 40 Pf, Heft 6. 
An A.scent of the Matterhorn. Illustrated. S. Suiiiei. 

Graphology. Continued. H. H. Busse. 

The Basilica of St. Anselm at Rome. Illustrated. Dr. W. 

Deutseho Revue.— DBUTsnrR Vicrlacis-Anstai.i, Stutigart. 

6 Mks. pt-i qi. Feb. 

Parliament .and Political Ripeness. O. von Storman. 

Autobiographical. Continued. Justus vuii Griiner. 

Our RemtiLMis to China and the Islamic World. Professor H. Vambery. 
Johatm.'i Kinkel in England. ('oiicludv<i. Adelheid von Aksten-Rinkrl. 

The Natural Sciences and Medicine in the X9th Century. Dr. Paul Zweifl. 
Marie Antoinette. Dr. F. Kunck Brciitano. 

A German Marine Cadet Corps. Cnpt. Stenzel. 

Cieneral Grant. Gen. J. G. Wilson. 

Ernst von Wildenbruch. W. R. A. Nippold. 

Deutsohe Rundsehau.—GEBRoriRR Pabtrl, Berlin. - 6 Mks. per qr. 

Feb. 

Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s “ Petrus Vinca.” Adolf Frey. 

Travels in Malaysia. Ernst H.ieckel. 

The Financial Science of Two Centuries. Gustav Cohn. 

War and Its Origin* J. von Verdy du Vemois. 

The Central Pyrenees. Continued. £. Strashurger. 

Zi I>omenico* the Art Histoii'in jii the Caiupagna. F* S. Delm-sr. 

Grand Duke (Hiarles Alexandei. 

Dofeumente der Frauen.—MARiE Lang, MACDAiasNSN-STRAsse 
■ Vienna VI. /i. 50 Pf. Feb. 

Queen Virtorii. 

Married Women in German Factories. Dr. C. Heiss. 

Gartenlaube.—E rnst Ked.’s Nacup., Leipzig. 50 Pf. Heft a. 
The Peace of Luneville, t8oe. K. T. Heigel. 

The Berlin Rescue SocLtv. Illustrated. A. O. Klaussmann. 

Inns. Illustrated. R. March. 

Byzantinism. M. Haushofer. 

Gesellschaft.—E. Pierson,'Dresden, ts Pf. Feb. 1. 

Wilhelm Hertz. L. Schiedermair. 

Febj 15. 

Josd-Marie de Heredia. With Porti ait. Dr. £. Erznatinger. 

The Woman’s Bible. H. F. Urban. 

Cieorg Bacbner. Dr. H. Landsb.srg. 

6i*enzboten.~F> W. Grunow. Leipzig, z Mk. Feb* 14. 

Old end Ntw World Politics. Otto Kacmmel. 

Princw' Bismarck. Continued. 

Fame and l.i«ngth of Life. W. Munch. 

The New Canm Proposals. 

Feb. ai. 

The Polish Question. E. von der Brkggea 
'liie Canal Proposals. Concluded. 

The Sieges-Allde. Berlin 


KunstflrewePbeblatt* —E. A. Seemann* Lbitzig. . z Mk. Feb. 
Art at the Paris Exhibition. Illustrated. O. von Falke. 

Monatsschrlft fdp Stadt und Land.~£. Unolejch; Lnn*z>G. 

X Mk. 25 Pf. Feb. ' 

Atthur James Balfour as an Apologist for Christianity. J. Pentzlin. 

New Prophets. Pfarrer K. Kern. 

The Aboliti m of Human SuiTering. Pastor F. Jiingli^ins. 

Music iafs.' in Berlin duritig the Last Quarter. B. H(»rwitz. 

China in the Light of tlie Future. (/. vuti Hassell. 

Field Marshal Neidh.irdt von Gneiseimu. C. von Zepelin. 

Neue Zelt. —J. H. w. Diktz, Stuttgart. 25 Pf. Feb. z. 

M. Jaur&s and Radicalism. Rosa Luxemburg. 

The Financial Condition of Kussi 1. Parvus. 

Electricity in Agiiculture. K. Kautsky. 

Feb. 9. 

M. Millerand’s Strike Law. 

The Elections in Wiirttenibcrg. Klara Zelkin. . 

The Jeaish Proletariate Movement. , 

B‘eb. x 6 . 

M. Miilerand’s S0u.1l Reforms. Kosii I.uxemhurg. 

The Elections in Witrtteinberg. Continued. Klara Zetkin. 

Nord und Sdd. —Schi-bsischb Veklags^Akstalt, Bkest.au. » Mks. 

Feb. 

(ieorg Fnriherr ven Ompteda. With Portrait. Ororg Trrgang. 

Count Tolstoy and Father John of Kronstadt. H. Frank. 

'Phe Kothe Case. Frances Hassmariri. 

The Rotlie Case. Erich Bohn. 

Stein dep Weisen.— A. Hartleben, Vienna. 50 Pf. Heft 16, 
The Chinese Empire. Continued. F. 

Adaptability in the Animal World. Illustrated. Prof. F. Muller. 

Electric Light in Trains. Illustrated. 

Exploration in Africa. A. W. 

Heft. xy. 

China. Continued. F. 

Coal in the East. Illustrated. S. L. 

SUmmen aus Marla-Laaeh.—HERDER, Freiburg, Baden. 

10 Mks. 80 JFT. psT ann. Feb. 

Catholicism. R. von Nostitz-Rieneck. 

The Chapel of Charles the Great at Aix and Its Mosaics. S Bci«sel. 

The Complete Gcjspel and the CompLte Christ. Pesch. 

The Mechanical Instinct Theory. C. Wasmann. 

Leo Lucian von Hoten. N. Scheid. 

Ueber Land und Meep.—DEUTscKE Verlags-Anstm.i . Sri*rrGART. 

X Mk. Heft 7. 

The Founding of the Kingdom of Prussia. Illustrated K Srluibort. 

The Uniforms of the Austro-Hungarian Army. Illustmtcd. L. 

The Restoration of the Parthenon. Illustrated. L. H' 

The Caban^t ArtSstique et Littdraire in Paris. Illustrated. Dr. S. Epstein. 
(xrOden in Winter. Illustrated. Otto Siegl, 

Die Zelt.—GO ntheroas'sk 1, Vienna IX /^. 5'^ Feb. a. 

Croatia. A. Croat. 

Rraicide. Graf von Hoeusbroech, 

NthilUni and Marxism in Russiait Fiction. A. Branner. 

Verdi and Politics. R. Walla^chek. 

Moritz von Schwlnd* R. Muther. 

Feb. 9. 

Finland. A. Grfthne. 

CIm Viebig. R. M. Werner. 

Feb. 16. ') 

The Social Quesrion in the French Patliiment. Pgllez. 

Reminiscences of x866. Arniiget. 

Verdi and Art. R. WalUschuk. , , 

Julia Mami. F. Vogt. 

Feb. 23. . ^ 

Anti-Semitism in Germany. H. von O^ilacli. 
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The Review of Reviews. 


ZettBchrlft far BUdenda Kunst. —*E. A. Seemann, Berlin. 

*6 Mk». per ann. Eeb. 

Hanns Fechner. Illustrated. P. Wamcke. 

J. O. Onttschald’s Art Collection at Leipzig. Illustrated." V. ’ITiienne. 

ITie Iiirein Pictures of the Middle Ages at Hesssohuf, Schmalkalden. Con¬ 
cluded. Illustrated. P. Weber. 

Ztftsehrtft dep Interaattonalen MusIkKeseUsehaft.—B reh kom-- 
LNII Haektel, LKirziu. lo h|ks. p.n aim. Feb. 

The Marsdillaise. Julien Tiersot. 

Italian or the Mother Tongue ? O. O. Ronneck. 


Music in Spain. E. L. Chassuri. 
Music in Rome.' F. bpiro. 


/iUKUnn.—ZRIEDKICHSTH. lo, blERLIN. SO 

Eduard Benutan, K. Jentsch. 

Paris impressions. H. v.ui de Velde. 

The Neapolitan Questimi. O. Olbeig. 

Comte and Mill. .S. Saenger. 

... 9 - 

ilie Pla'onic St te. F. iJiiminler. 

Feb. 23. 

Moritz Levy. 


A •> 


4l 

Feb. 9. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


Association CathoUque .—rJit L\AnHAVii:, Paris, x fi. s‘^> • 

Fob. 

Krench Foreign Politirs. (’ointc r]e Segur-Lnmoignon. 

Father Theodore Meyer 011 the Social Question. G. d..* Pascal. 

Five Years of Social lafe. K. Riviere. 

BlbUoth^que Univorsolle.— 18, King Wiilism Strfki** Sirand. 

• per annum. Feb. 

IxniiH Pahteur. A. Olardon. 

The Consacks and the Negus. Continued. M. Inclines. 

Mile. 2 dna¥de Flctiriot a.s a Teacher. Ernest 'i'issut. 

Reform in (Greece. M. Kubedgy. 

Corrospondant,—it, Ruii. S\iNr-<li;ii.uAtTME, Paris, a ft-.. 50c, 
Feb. to. 

Twcnty'five Years at the Tnstitnt Catholiqiie, P.iris. A. de Lapparent. 

The Centenary of the Concordat Continued. F, Carry. 

The Due cle Broglie ns a Chuicli Historirin. P. All.ird. 

The Due de Hroglie. P. Moraiie. 

Father Oratry and Cardinal Perrntid. ft. dc Lacombe. 

Unpublished Letters by 'I'. JouflVoy. A. l-air. 

Mdme. Paydirt: a Friend utMdiiie. de Chatcaubtiatid. 

Stephen Philli])s. A. Leger. 

Veitli. M. Brenet. 

Feb. es. 

France after .Sadowa. P. de la (i<#rgc. 

Woman and the Thinkers. K. Lamy. 

The Empress Augusta. M. Andre. • 

'I’hc last Years of Baron de Harante. L. de Lanxac de Laborie. 

Theodore Jouflfroy. Concluded. A. I^^ir 

Did the Tsar Alexander 1 . die a Catholic? P. Pisrling. 

Piipular Univeisities. H. July. 

Humanity NouvoUe.—is* Ruk nit*? SAiNT5-PfeRi-.<i, Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. 

Feb. 

The Nirvan«a, L. de Kosny. 

SiKaaUsin in Japan. Sen Joseph Katayaina. 

Ethics among Primitive Races. Washington ^fatthe.i '' 

Alcoholism. H. I'higan. 

Coiins’s Letters. W. C. Delescluze. 

Kinpirism. F. Regamey. 

Journal des Bconomlstes.—14. Kuf. Richrliku, Pasis. 3 fr.. so c. 

Fvb. 

Secret Societies and Friendly Societies tin the United] States. O. N, 
Tricoche. 

Economic Literature in Spain. E. Castelot, 

The Agrtcultitral Movement. 1 «. Grandeau. 

William Petty. H. Bouet. 

Verdi, P. Gtiio. 

MbnftStrql.—3 #iV, Roe Viviksni-;. Paris. 30 c, Feb. 3, 10, 17, *4. 
Paimersand Music. Concluded. K. Buuyer. 

Mereupd dd Fpance.— *15. Rou rk i/EcifAUD&-SAisT-GeRMAiN, Paris. 
^ a frs. Feb. 

Tean Mordas. P. QuilUrd. 

Fragonard and Mdme. de Pompadour and Mdme. Du Barry. V. Josz. 

The ParnaRsians and the Symbolists. A. Beaunicr. 

Carlyle and Democracy. 

Monde Modepne.—5» St. BenoIt, Paris. 1 fr. 50 c. Feb. 

Rembrandt. Illustrated. K. Verhacren. 

Pukoti. Illustrated. A. Quantin. 

The National School of Agriculture at Orignon. Illu-stmt^. P. Decbambre. 
Historic and Quaint Houses ia Paris. Illustrated. P. Grayer. 

The Tombs of the Ming Emperors. Illustrated. B. H. Gausseron. 

Scenes in Paris. Illustrated. P. VrignatiU. ^ 

n.MU NOUVOII0 Revue.—rS, King Wiluam SrvtuKT, Strand. 

55 frs. per annum. Feb. z. 

The Liberty of the Worker. L. Barthou. 

Madame Suvain. C. Lemon. 

Wireless Tttlegrafihy. M. Suni. 

From Beethoven to wagner. R. Bouyer. 

^ Feb. 15. , 

When did the Century begtn t Ci FkumJ^non. 

Queen Victoria and Napoleon III. A. Chevalley. 

The life of the Spirit. P^re Didon. 

Thib South African War, C^. Gilbert. 

At Pinner with the Pecct Faiwy. B. ZPAgen# 

The Doc de Broglie. E. M. 


Nouvelle Revue Intepnationale.— 33. Boulkvarp PoissoNNikKE, 
Paris. 2 frs. 50 c. Feb. 15. 

T-ifu in China. P Siefert. • 

Tht‘ Ah-sociatious and the (Jongregations, D.fnU, 
l’rb:iiu Kuttazzi. Contiuiied. Mdine. Kattazzi. 

Nicolas Zrinyi. A. de Bertha. 

Questions Dlplomatlques et Colonlales.— x6. Rue Cas^rttb, Paris. 

JO frs. \ui annum. Feb. i. 

'Phe Perrian Oulf ziiid the Route to India and (.'liina. Baron A. d’Avril. 
C'anadian Ptililici. Andr^ Siegfried. 

Agrirulturr in New CaWdonia. C. Gamier. 

The Commercial Resources of Tropical Africa. F.. Hcawood. 

Feb. 15. 

Inland China. M. Ziminorniann. a 

Ktliiopia , French .ind Kiiglish Inleresis. C. Michel. 

'J'he Flench i'ongo and Colonisation. P. Boutilarie. 

Rdforme Sociale.—34. Ruk uk Seine, Paris, i fr, Feb. 1. 

The Social Rule of Missions. Illustrated. Vicumte E. M. de Vogud. 

Aftei the i\iris Kxhihition. M. L tir. 

F<‘ii. 15. 

'I'hc Dblig.itions (Ijesides Wages^ of the Employer to his Workmen. M*. 

Social Progiess and the Necessary Conditions. L. Sk:irzynski 

Revue de PArt.— 28, Kuk ih; MoNr^TiiAnoK, Paris. 7 frs. 50 c. 

Feb. 

Paul Sedille. Illustrated. Sully Prudhomme. 

Moissonier’s **Double Model of Hetcnles." llliistruted. 

Antoine Watteau. Jlliistrated. L, de Fourcaud. 

Henri Faillard. Illustrated. H. Bdrahli. 

Sculpture in Vamaio. Illustrated. C. K. Maltn:. 

Art in the House of (.'onde. Illustrated. Continued. O. Macon. 

Revue Blanche. —23* Boulevaru ur.s Italikns, Paris. 1 fr. Feb. 1. 

<'oiiiemporary Cnl<mi.satton. P. Ixmis. 

B. Hjomsou. G. Kahn. 

Feb. 15. 

The Military History of the French. T. Durct. 

Rene i.)oumic and Paul Verlaine. G. Kuhn. 

Revue Chrdtlenne.— xi.vavrnuk hr i.'OnsERVAToiRE,'P aris. 
xo ft 5. per annum. Feb. 

The'Charucters and the Spirit of the Reformation. F. Puaipc. 

Kmile (^hdnou or Contemporary Protestantism. J. Bianquis. 

Revue des Deux Mondes. 18, King Wiu.iam Strurt, Strand. 

6a frs. per annum. Feb. i. 

The Prologue to the xBth Fructidor. E. Daudet. 

The Religion of Nietzsche. A. FouUlde. 

A Journey in Japan. A. Bellessort. 

Advertising; the Mechanism of Modern Life. Viemnte d'Avenel. 

Joachim de Bellay; the French Pleiades. F. Bruncli^rc, 

On the Threshold of a Century. Vicomie de Vogud. . 

Feb. 15. 

Some Impressions of France. G, Hauotaux. 

'I'he Encychipcdia. F.. 

The Woinan\s International Council. Th. Bentzon.^ 

The Prologue to the z8th Fructidor. Continued. K. Daudet. 

A Racial Conflict. A. Lebon. 

Revue d’lteonomle Politique, m . Rue Soufflot, Pakis. 

20 frs. per annum. 1* cb« 

Modem Agriculture and Its Industrijd Tendency. J. Hitler. 

Specialisation and Its Comequenoes. L. Dechesne. ^ 

‘I'lie Dewlopment of the Chief German Ports. A. ^talion. 

Revue Pranqalse de i’^traneep et des Colonies.— :, 9 , Rue de la 

VfCTOiEE, Pahis. 9 fr. Feb. 

Colonial Expansion under Queen Victoria. A. Montett. 

^rpa Pinto, Portusuese ICxplorer. J. Joflbert. 

The War in tHe Transvaal. With Map. C. de Lasalle. 

Revue Gdndpale.— s6. Rue Tkeurbnbekg, BKussst.s. 12 fr. per ana. 

Feb. 

The Memoirs of the Marquis de Bonneval. T A. de Ridder. 

Crime in Belgium. C. de Lannoy. 

In the North Polar Regions. Continued. Dr. Moeller. 

Pdrouse. A. Coffin. 



Leading Contents of Current Periodicals 
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fievue Intornationale de Soeloloale.—R i b Soc fflot, Paris. 

• 18 fr, per ana. Jan. 

•Social J^ychol<^y. G. Tjirde, 

X>irtcrniiai!»in and Sociological Kc<ix»nsibilitv. R. T.a Ctrasscrio. 

The Social Conditions of Italy and the I)J^e!opmonl of Sociology. D, 
Vcroiii. 

Itevue du Monde'CathoUque.--;^). Ri r Dicft SviNrs-Pr%HFs, [Pakis. 

I fr. 50c. I'eb. I. 

'The Congregathms. L. de Nivoley* 

The Law of Association. Comte A. de iNfmi. 

The Reverses of Mki*. Dupanltmp. Y. 

Boers and Afrikandcr.s. A. Sa\actc. I 

Galiot de Cicnouitlac. Continued. F. Galabert and J. Outy. 

Feb. 15, 

Kitryclical of XIII. to the Primates, Archbishops etc. 

The Congregations. R. N. de Ni\olcy. 

'Phe Rei»ulation orMgr.J>upanh»t]p. Y. 

Hoers and Afrik.'uidets.* *C'ontinued. A. Sawncte. 

Rdnccitioii among the Jesuit Facers. (I. Fabicde Garrell. 

Bevuo de Paris.—A sher, 23, Bedkird Street, Strand. 60 fis. p.:i- 
ainiuiii. Feb. 1 

Science and Popular Kducatlon. M. Dcrthclot. 

Indo China. Capt. Bernard, 

The Court at (ihent. Vicoiiito do Rriset. 

The Queen’s Necklace. F, FtiiKk-Brctitano. 

Thc^Kcctnomic Renaissance of It.ilv. C l^oiseau. 

Frb 15. 

JndO'Cbina. Cuntiimed. Copt. Hurn.ird. " 

A CniiHerie on Oramalic Art. B.irtet. 

'Icnnysim ; a Happy Pott. G. Dessomnies. 

France in 1803. F. G. dc Bray. 

The Queen’s Necklace, F. Funck-Bientano. 

The Auslrian Political Siliiation. VV. iieaumonl. 

Revue Politique et Paplementalre.~5, Rue dk Mk/ii\i<ks. T’akis. 
j fi V. Feb. 

.rUe Rap])rocheineiit nf the Laiin and SIjjv R.ices and Atisiiia Hung n v. 

'J’he Reform of Clabhic.il .md Modern F.dnr.ititm. A Fonilk’v. 

The Sact'rdotai Congress of Bottigcs and the Chinch in Fianc*. Abbe 
J.emiic. 

The Coffee Trade in Fi.ince. F.. Dedivet. 

Parliamentary Rule and Keprcscntati\t! Prini iplc. F. Moicuu. 

Revue des Revues.—ra. Avem.e df r.'Orl^RA, Paris, 1 fr. F^-b. I. 
Aiitj Semilism and Nationalism. Anatole I.ri‘oy-Be:iuiieu. 

.Anti Militarism in Germany. Conlitiiiefl. Louis Fnn*st. 

From France fo Russia in a Balloon. Comte Henry de la Vattlx. 

The Animals' Carnival. J. Boyer. 

The German Theatre in 1900. C. Simond. 


Chinese Journalism. Illustrated. J. Shuiiiling and C. Hsingltng. 

A Century of the French Novel. V. Aiidebrand. 

Fob. r5. 

T'he Mothers' Union. iJt. Rene laimbet. * 

Socialism atid Anli-Clericatism. Anutolc L.:ruy>Reaulieu. 

Bluebeard. Illustrated. C. Lenihe. 

The Imperial Hurem. G. Dorys. 

A Century of the French Novel. Continu jd. P. Audebrand. 

Japanese Journalism. iUu.stratcd. J. rebla. 

The Philosophy of Food. Hr. ^ules’Giand. 

• 

^ Revue Socleliste.—*7, Ruk de kiriiKMH , Paris. I fr. 50 c. Feb. 

Social Indhidualism. Fournicie.^ 

popular Universities. Concluded, Dick May. 

Hegel and Marx. C. Coriidlisson. 

The Polish Socialist Party, 1895-181)9. • 

Revue Universelle.—L ihraikie LARru'^sE, 17, Rvk Mi>nti‘aknassk» 
P.ARis. 50 r. Feb. a. 

I'\rb. 9. 

Ainold BcHtcklin. Illustrated. P. Gsell. 

Animal Psychology. G. L. Diipr.U. 

The Due dc Bromic, lliustraled. A. T/cfi>rt. 

The Alins of Pans, llhistiatcd. F. Bom non, 

l‘'eb. *6. 

(Jiiecn Victoria, lllnsiratcd. A. Kbniy 

'1 he Heigning FaniiUc’s‘in Kriglaiid. C. Bnino. 

The Funeral o 1 ilic Queen, illustrated. A. Bouneau. 

Feb. aj, 

B. Bjf^rnson. Ilhisti.iied. F. Gautier. 

A11ii11.1l Psychology. <1 L. Duprat. 

Revue Universitaire.—S i.Ruk rm M£ziif:RF.s, Paris, lofrs. perarau 

Fob. 

i. onfeioin'c on Secondary Kduc.ilion for Girls. Report of K. Manuel. 

N’ew Koftn'iiis Prof. ti. Bolot. 

The " Odj ssry ” Continued. V. Bciaid. 

Revue de PUnlversStd de Bruxelles.-"4, Rue du Fkhvtxspjcic* 

Bkisskis. t fl'. i;oC. Feb. 

The Iconography of Indi.in Buddhism. Comic Goblet d'AlvielU. 
Austiaiaskin I'Vdriation. t.oiuludcd. H. b|K‘ycr. 

The (.liiniiKil. A. Ucvc/c. 

UnlversitA Cathollque.—Bt r\s and Oa iks. uo frs. per ann. Feb. | 
I^eo XIII. on Religious Institutions. 

The Coirespondence of a Bodygu.ird of Loui*; XVIIl. Marguerite de 
M.'diis, 

Jules Lenuiltre Abbe Delfoiir. 

X'bc Tiiple Alliance. Comte Joseph Orabiiiski. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civlltl Cattollca •~ViA Di RiPHri'A 246, Rome. 25 frs. pe/ ainnuni. 
Feb. 2. 

“The Pope and the New Century. 

A^chisnj in Italy. , 

AtheisUc Kvolution .and IiitelUgenl Animals. 

<Jucen Victorhu 

^ Feb. 16. 

(ir.ives de Comrnuni: ”'Kncyclical of T.eo XIII. 

P.'ipaj Obedience in Thought and Action. 

Free-Will. 


Cosmos Gathollcus.—^V ia Ciui.ia i, Rome. Jan. 30. 

Cardinal Gonsalvi. Illustrated. G. S.' 

A Mediaeval Vision: College of S. Aurelus, Rome. Illustrated. 
Peregiinus. 

The Luiiu of (he Prophet Klijah. Illustrated. Abbd Heidet. 

Keb. 15. 

The Church ofS. Francis. Bologna. Illustrated. S. Pi'tri 
A Russian Kmbussy to Rome in the Seventeenth Century. N. Tchaiikow. 
The Centenary of Cuiiaros.i. With Portrait. Maicliese Monaldi. 
YHnturicchio. " Boyer d'Agen 


EnipOP!U(n.*^BoKoAMn. per .annum. Jan. 1. 

The Art of G. Previati. Illusliated. I). Tumiatl. 

Painting at the Paris K\hibi!ion. lllusti.itcd. V, Pica. 

The Villa Regina Margheiila in Rome Illiisiratcd. G. CauHti, 
The Temple of S. Donatus in Zara. Illustrated. G. Smiriili. 

PlefiTPefi*— PlAZICTTA MdNDRAUONE, NAPt.KS. Fob. 5. 
The Liberty of Art. E. Corradini. 

Mary Magdalene. Rcmy de Gourmont. 


*■ Nuova AntOlORla*-“ViA S.^Vttale 7, Ko.me. 42 fr^ p.»r annum. 
Feb. I. 


The Con.«tiition il Character of the Koij{ii of Queen Victoria. 

i’: 4 ward VII. With Portraits. Victor. „ , . .. 

The Social Duties of the Upper (.^lasses. Prof. A. Caiappelli. 
African Reminiscences. General Orero. 

Verdi. With Portrait. Valetta. 

Perosi's Natale." Valetta. 

Feb. 16. 


Dtfen.s;ive War. O. Cadolini. 

Catholic Universities in the United States, Prof. A. Mosso. 


M. Ferrarls. 


The Sienkienicz Jubilt‘e. M. Rygier, 

Stephen Phillips’s ** Heiod.” Laura Gropallo. 

Rassesrna NazlonaJe.—V ia Della Pace 2, Flokbncb, 

„ 30 frs. per aiiniiiii. Feb. x. 

Savonarol.i and (Children. G. Gner^hi. 

The Naval Pioblem, E. de tVaetani, 

.Sacr<*<l Kloqnencc. G. linihinski. 

The,Study ofFotcign Laagnages in Italy. C. Paladiiii. 

Feb, 16. 

Verdi. C Pabolini. 

Tliv Biiruing of Rome under Ncri>. F. Hainoriiio 
The Pmblcin of ihc Jsontb. t*. do (tiorgi. 

The Du<. de Brogii.;, G. Grabinski. 

Encyclical Letter of Leo Xtll. 

Rivista Muslcale Itallana.—F rateli.i Bocca, Tlkin. L4.50. 

Instrumental Music in Italy in the iblh, t7th, and iHlh Criilunes. 

The Miimc of the Grtvk (.’hmch. F,. \daL*wsk.y. 

'J'he Chioiiology ot the Op uatic W'tuks of Niccolo Picuuiu, i 7 S 4 -i 7 SM- A. 
C.imctlL 

Scandinavi in Music befo •:? iha i )tli Cenliiry. A, Sonbi ‘s 
T'hu Kvc^ition of Music 4I Notation. O. Chilesotti. 

MasiMgni's •• L.* Masche L. Torchi. 

Rivista Politica e Letterarla.—3, Via Makcd MiNLiiKm, Rome, 

Feb. 15. 

Victoria, F.dward, and Italy. XXX. 

The Slave 'Vi.ide in East 'XTrica. llliistiaftid. Gen. Bavuticri. 

IntelK'cHial Suitzerlaiid. Prof. E. Bovet. 

Verdi. Piiiiio Lesi. 

• 

Rivista Popolare.— Feb, X5‘ 

Preparations for an Econoinir War in Ge^iany. Editor. 

National Economy and the Tax on Corn.* N. Colajanni, , 

Vita Internazionale,— Feb. 20. 

The Constitutional Left.' E. T. Moneta. 

Verdi and Latin Decadence. <L Sergi. 

The Religious X^roblem in the i^ih Century. G. Natali. 
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THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad da Dios.—K kai. Munastkkio mi. Kkcorial. Madkih. 

p^r annum. Feb. 5. 

CatUnlic and PfotesUiiit Nation^. Benito K. (ronxalez. 

TtiiL' R.*Ui£i<His Situati.m in Franc.^ A. Tonna*B.trthet. 

Th..‘ Transvaal War. K del Valle Ruiz. 

The ICscurinI Libraiy. B. Fernandez. 

4 Feb. 33. 

Th.^* Po|ic’« L.'tter nn Fcoaomic Ouefttions. '■ 

11 ipe'‘inierits with Klectro<slatij JVlachtnes. Ju&to FN^niaricK'r. 

The ReltKious Situation in France. Continued. A. Tonna-Karthet. 
Espafla llodOrna.~^Cl<S!iTA he , ^^NTO DoMINCO, 16. MaUKIT 
40 pesetaH p*r annum. Feb. 

Ths Sptm«h Mission to ths Sultan of Morocco R.ifae] Mitjai 
Royal Marriages in Spain. J. Pen*z de Ijurman. 

Victoria, Queen of England. Nicolis IVrez M.nino. 

Spinish-Aineriran E'.vents. Job. 

French Literature. Kmilla P.irdo ]laz.in. 


THE DUTCH 

Elsevier's Gelllustraerd Maandsohrift.— Lutac. 46.<1keat 
Russki.i. Street, is. 8d. Feb. 

Paul Kink. Illustrated. P. A. Haixman, Jr. 

Indian Art Metal Work, rilu&tratcd. X>r. Timmerman. 

The Ziekenhuis (Hospital' in Amsterdam Illustrated. Herman Robbers. 
Flemish .Masters m the Hermitage at Si. Petersburg. Illustralcd. Max 
K«>oms. 

De Glds.“*Lu 7 At:. 3s. Feb. 

Srientific Study of Mod^irn Literature. Prof. A. G. van Hamel. 

Tbeodor Fontan.-. Geertruida Carcls.m. 


RevIsta Contampspanaa.—J vu.k ue Piz.arrOj 17, Mads}o. 

3 pesetas. Jan. 30 . 

Balance Shest of the i.)th Century ; Mr. St.s.id*s Kook. J. Garcia AcufUh. 
Fillet Hydiology. P. Arck.t&. 

The Art of War. J. Figueroa. 

Furopean I>isarinam3nt. L. M. d.: Ferrer. 

Feb. 

Schiileris Plays. K. Lickdett y fmglisb. 

Pontifical InfalUUUty. M. G. Bauzj. 

Revlsta Poptu^ueasa. —Rfa Nova do Ai.mada, 74, Liscok. 15 f.s. 

p.;r annum. No. 40. 

Portugal and Her Colonies. ^ R O. N. 

'i'he ( iiltivation of Patchouli. J. Hi'iiriijujs. 

Angola and the Congo Free State. H. C. 

The Austrian Navy. E. dc V'. • 


MAGAZINES. 

I'l.'ins for Indian Tieccntmli^atiou. t'. Tli van l>e‘enter. 

Workin tn's Cohinic''. B. trea'in. 

Introduction to “ Hamlet.** Dr. Byv.-mck. 

Vragren des TIJds—L i'za< is. 6J. Feb. 

Proporttona) Representation. J. A. van Gilse 

DesinibU Maniagc Keitiictions, Dr. C. J. Wijnaendtst. Fransken. 

Military and State Tel tgraphs f<»r Defensive Puipuies.^ M. A. Pont. 

Woopd en Beeld. — Erven F. Bohn, Haari.em, is. per annum. Feb. 
H. W. Mesd.ag. Illustrated. G. H. Marius. '' 

Thomas Assjlijn : a 17th Century Dramatic Bard. Dr. Jan ten Brink. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Daffliy.—^F krdhika-Bsrmbr Society, Stockhot.m N(>.s. x<j-ao 
The Dutch Home. M. Auholm. 
l.if« in Vadstena Convent. Henrik Schiick. 

KHnffsJaa. — Olak Norli. Ckkisi iania. 3 ki. p.-r qr 
The Masterpieces of the Nineteenth Cctiluty. - Chr. Colhn. 

The Dc ith of Qu.;en Vicloria. With Portrait. 

Feb, 15. 

Patty Coridilions in^Gcnn.iny. J. I). 


Nopdisk Tidskrlft.— P. A. Norsttcdt anh Sons, Stockholm. 
xo kr. per annum. No. 1. 

The Wheel as a Religious Symbol. Illustrated. Oscar Montelius. 
Viktor Rydberg. Ernst Beckman. 

Ord oeh Bild ,— K.ARL Wahi.in, Stockholm, xo kr. per ann. No, 

Folk-Lore of Sinsdand, Oluf Hcrznelin 

The Grand Palais des Beaux^urts, igo-i, Carl (». La 

Tllskueren.— Ernst Bojksen, Cu.knhaokn 13 kt. per animm. 

Sophu> Schandorph. Erik Skram. 

Sculpture. Johan Rohde. 


THE RUSSIAN MAGAZINES. 


' Isiopltchoskl Vyestnlk.— Sr. pKrERSuiiTic;. A S. Shvokin. Feb. 
Recollections of the War of 1877-78. t. luitinued. S. A Tsurikuf 
History t^-'Card-Playing Im Russia. V. () Mikhnevit< h. 

The Paiislon Play at C)b<*ranniiKMgau. O. N. Goutchurova. 

Recollections of li. 1 . Mainayef Continued. 

The Marine (Odets’ Curp.s. A. S. Zelenui. 

MIp BozhL— ''I*. Pin-ERsnuRG, Ligovka 35. Feb. 

The The^re of Osirovsky. A. Fomin, 

SkitcheRTrom the History of Political Kconomv. M. Tugan-Baranovsky. 
Toe Russian Expedition to Spitrbergjn. F« N. Tch^minshof 


Russki Vyestnlk. —Moscow, Malava Dmitkopka, 37. Feb. 
Letters of N. Stnikhof u* N, Daiidevsky. Continued. 

Sucii»>Eccle^astio.*iI ^lustions on the Epoch of Alexander It. A. A. Papkof. 
The Capture of Khai-tohen. Company Dflio.T. 

Russkoe BofiAtStvo. —Sr. PETRKRBuntr, Spasskaya 1 Bakavaya. 

Jan. 

lV:i6ani Agriculturs in North^n Russia. V. I Semev.sky. 

Impressions of Finland. E. E. 

Tin; Study of Litcr.iture.^ A. G. Hornfeld. 

Miczkewicz and th^ “ Iris.*' E. L. 


The Correspondence Club. 

DiRECTl.Y the tnembership of the Correspondence Club 
reaches 1.500, it . has been suggested that the annual 
subscription should be raised to cover the expenses of 
an enlarged club magazine, and a library or reception 
room for the use of tj^e members when visitfhg the 
metropolis. Therefore, those who wish only to pay 
10s. for full club privileges should send a stamped, 
addressed, foolscap envelope to the Conductor, Mowbray 
House, Norfolk Street, W.C., for particulars. Every 
facility is given to members to immediately correspond 
with some huiylreds of men and women who like tnem- 
selvra seek to add interest to their lives by writing and 
receiving anonymous letters to and from all parts of the 
•wjrld. In these progressive times, when women and men 
are seeking intellectual comradeship with each other, 
there is no better method of coming into contact with 
intelligent folk than t^oining the Correspondence Club. 

I 


Village Libraries. 

Boxes of books containing from forty-five to fifty 
volumes arc supplied every quarter, at a charge of 30s. 
l>cr quarter, or £$ a year paid in advance. 

Boxes of books, with the same number of volumes, are 
supplied half-yearly at a charge of 505. a half-year, or 
jCa ios- a year. Cheaper boxes of books, containing 
sixty volumes, can be supplied half-yearly at a charge of 
30s., or a year. 

A New Series of Book-Boxes, has been prepared, each 
box containing over forty works of fiction, mostly by 
well-known * contemporary w'riters. These boxes are 
supplied quarterly for a subscription of £6 a year, or 
half-yearly at ^5 per annum. 

Further particulars with catalogues may be obtained 
from the Review of Reviews Circulating Library, 
Temple House, Temple Avenue, E.C. 




WINTER RESORTS IN THE TYROL: GRIES NEAR BOZEN, AND GOSSENSASS ON THE 
• BRENNER. 


B ozen is the most sbiuherly German town of thc 
Tyrol; it lies on the Ilrenner railway ; it existed in 
Homan times, and is mentioned in 680 as the scat of 
the Bavarian Counts who then ruled the country. Lying 
in the most direct road from the North to Italy it has 
always been an important centre, and there are many 
interesting old buildings to be seen besides llie very 
beautiful castle of Runkelslein near by. In 799 Charle¬ 
magne received here Pope Leo HI. The great glory of 
Bozen is its beautiful situation and the luxuriant fruit 
gardens, vineyards, and orchards, in the midst of which 
It stands. Magnificent mcws of the Dolomites may 


be obtained from here. The hotel accommodation is 
exceedingly good. 

About a mile from Dozen, on the right bank of the 
Talfer, which is crossed by a fine bridge, lies the Cuiort 
Cries, a village built in a sheltered situation at the foot of 
the Guntschnaberg, which faces nearly due north, so that 
its mountain slopes have a southern exposure. 

The sheltered* and comparatively warm situation of 
Gries was, of course, always known to the inhabitants of 
Bozen, and there were st few houses in which accom¬ 
modation was provided for winter visitors ; bgt the place 
first came into existence as a “ Luft Kurort ” (air cure 
place) with the building of the Hotel Austria in 1873. 
Since that time hotels, pensions and private houses 
sprung up on every side with unexampled rapidity, notably 
Pension Bellevue,” and in the last few years the fine 


“ Grieser Hof” and " Sonnen Hof" ; but, in spite of the 
increased accommodation, the “Austria” s<ill mairitiins 
its ground as the central point of attraction in the little 
world of Gries. 

The winter climate of Gries, similar to that of Meran, 
may be likened to that of the highest Alps in summer—a 
dry, sharp air, somewhat tempered by the bright mid-day 
sun, and severe frost at night. The average number of 
winter visitors is between one and two thousand. Many 
interesting excursions may be made from Gries—viz., 
to Eppan, Sigmundskron, and to many others of the 
ancient castles in the neighbourhood. 

(iries has frequently been called the “ Garden 
of the Tyrol.” 'Phe vegetation and flora are most 
luxurious, due, no doubt, to the fact that there 
is a great evenness of temperature, no wind, 
and uninterrupted sunshine. 

The “ Cur-Hait.s” is centrally situated, and 
was built in 18S3-84; it has covered walks, a 
beautiful salon, reading-rooms, and restaurant. 
Electric light has been introduced, and during 
the winter months an even temperature is kept 
up. For walks on sunny days there are pro¬ 
vided three parks, and there is a most plea.saiit 
promenade on the slofie of the Gtintsehna 
Berg, which leads up in serpentine |iishion, 
and bears the name Aicliduko Henry Pro¬ 
menade ; it may also be used by invalids in 
chairs. 

Considering that the village lies about 900 
feet above the level of the sea near tlu* Dolo¬ 
mites, and is so easy of access, that the air is 
pure and dry', that the accommodation is 
first-class and terms reasonable, it is not to 
be wondered at that this winter resort has 
become very popular during the last few 
years. 

Now we will call the attention of our readers to 
another winter resort (which is also a very popular place 
in summer) less pretentious than Gries, but ncvertweless 
fully deserving its high reputation for pure, dry air and 
warm sunshine. Gossensass is also a station of the 
Brenner Railway, and lies on the southern side of the 


LANDECK, TYROL. 

Hotel ot Ronewn on tho ArlborR •Roilwoir. 

JOSKF MULLER, PoMmastur, Proprietor. 

From here some of the finest excursiopOto Stilfseijoch, Engadin to Sulden, 
TrafiH, Meran, St. Morix, can be nvade. Shortest and finest rouie over the 
c.-lebrated Fmalermfinz pass and by Kescben-Scbeideck. Four mail coaches 
daily. Wuuderfut excursion to the “ Tiiiiant.a Viaduct,*’ grandest construe. 
lion of the Arlberg railway. Magnificent mountain air. 



Pketograjih by \ f y. ( iug / er ^ llozt 

Cries near Bozen. 
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/‘Aatairop* <3-5 fj'- G«gler, Bozen. 


Landesfeitad Idr FremdenTeiteliT is TikL 

Address—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 

■ 77 u's Society is to give information to mtendiug TiisUors 
about IVinter and Summer Keserts of Tyrol; issues Xaikuay 
Tickets ; sends Pamphlets, etc.; advises as to Hotels, Pensions, 
etc., etc, _ 



Near Bozen anti connected with the latter town by railway. 
Possesses splendid Winter Climate, no wind, .sunshine almost 
continuous. First Class Hotels, Theatre, Concerts, «tc. 
Winter Sports. ___ 

ORXIBS. 

Near Bozen. Delightful dry air and lovely sunshine through 
the Winter. Hotel accommodation first class. 

Verein fiir Fremdenverkehr fur 
Vorarlberfi: and Liec/itenstein. 

.ithlrntn ; JiRKUtSSX. 

Infonnsilion given about Vorarllierg and the I.akc of l^onstance. 
Count Zeppelin’s Airship lies on the lake. Bregenz is well 
adapted as headijuartcrs lor those who wish to see the Count’s 
experiments. -- 

LUFT CURORT, ST. ANTON 

(4,000 feet above the level of the sea), on the Arlbcrg. 
Dry ail'. -- 

O O. % 

Near the I.ake of (larda, an ideal resort for early spring. Warm 
sunshine and delicious air. First-class Hotels. 


Tribnlaun Spitze, near Gossensass. 

Pass. Its elevation is nearly 4,000 feet. The village is 
most ^turesque, and nothing can be more bcaiiliful than 
this wik Alpine valley, sltiit in on every side, e.vccpt the 
south, by high mountains, whose sombre, pine-clad 
declivities and sparkling glaciers form a striking con¬ 
trast to the ever-green fields of the valley. 


The above aMoc tatloiw wbjeh httve been offielalty iwtabltahod for the puiTKw of 
IjlaeuiR their lumee* at the diepiml of trsrelloia anil tnurluU, am alway* wilthiR ti> 
Ktvothu bent infnnnatiiin K-ii|«ictinf[ Tyrol. Tt^attrlae a< to hotehi. wiuH-r and 
Rummer rBMifU. jiiinurat eprinffR. iuiimiTBe «xcuriloiiti» Kuldux ami expeQMM. imii 
forwartl )>azQ|mUU« etc., and udiiso free. 


AddreM--12, CARL STRAtSE, INNSBRUCK, and 8REQENZ. 


T)i<» felbjwinff pJatHie In Tynd are enfiBciiUlp i«coinm«!ndi«d for the MuiROFi. 

iilid biitinvifftJcatitiK iiir, Mrdciulld walkN. excnllcnt ImtetiiHrid tdeaMutNoeh^y 
t* ffwnd. TemiR iKNicmte, and tii’eiytblnff i« done l»y the «iftrli>ue ailnillii- 
HIM to make u • ' 1 idcHmiiit. 


MERAN’-nUIEHnnar IW»ZEN -ARCO LGYUK) VETRIOLD-RrVA an the Lake 
of iiurda-INNHBKlTR-(H>.saGXHASH on the Brenner-JimBUUISi. ^ 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM FOR THE " REVIEW OF REYIEVfS.” 


To the Manager “ Review op Reviews,” 

^ Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, U Date.. 

Phase send the “Rsview of Reviews ”y<v Twelve Months, beginning with Hit ... number, to 


For^tpshish J en.lo.e Fight Shillings and Sixpence (or 10.73 
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V/estmimter Cautie.\ 


In the w»r we made a start 
"W'ith a gay and gladMinie heart. 
And we thought with little trouble 
We could prick the Doer bubble. 
lJut we didn’t know they’d horses, 
And we didn’t know they’d guns. 
Spoken;: But thby hai>—ves, 

TKteV HAD. 


A Patter Song for the Government Choir. 


Yes, we found they’d guns and 
horses, 

And we wanted larger forces— 

Bill it really £dn’t matter, 

I lidn’t tnatter-.rtnatter—matter ; 

It really didn't matter 
Not a bit. 


We got up an Election, 

And we talked of disaffection; 

Voles given to the Liberals 
Were given to the Boers. 

For we thought the war was oi-cr. 
And the Army was in clover. 
(Spokenl; But it wasn’t—no, it 
wasn’t. 


Yes, we feund it wasn’t finished, 
And the Army had diminished— 
But it really doesn’t matter, 
Boesn’t matter—matter—matter: 
It really doesn’t matter 
Not a Ut. 
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Still they Come t 


(March 17. 
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Wcstmiitster Caxetfe.] 


[March 14, 


The Education Department 

Sir Tobn the Jester (as painted’ by himself!. Viti* 
Sir John florst's speech on the educadon poBcy of the 
Covernmenti Tuesday, Matcli 4. 
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W^Hminsier GMetfe^ 


[March i8. 
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1 am only a Mmple rural person.’’—Lord Hoaebery 
in the House of Lords* March 15. 
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Anxious Moments. 

Mrs. Britannia: “ Now, Sir Michael, how much— and on what I’ 
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^ U.-.nrch«i. 

Mbs. Moderates : That's ricbt. sir. j>ut 'iin in and taka ’im away and drown ’itn in one of your bwutlful cisicsms. Which yo;i never ought 
to have let ’im get out Juat whon the Election was a-comin’ along. 

["Th* inquiry into the rec*lla<}ons has not probably iropiwed the ch.anc:s of the Conservative crmdidat^is.'nnd the withdrawal comes rather late ii> 

the day from an elector.rl point of Hi»g- /‘eit, March i, *901.] 






















■ ■'•■■'■'' /v: 'History■■'•OF'' ■T^.'''M©ip^''m^^ARiCATLRE.',. • - 

IL—CHINA. 





JC/eu^raiitiisc^.} I e.. . • 

The International Juggler. 

The Waiting I'oweks : “ He seems to be able to keep it up for e\er.” 






Contii^ntiil ,’owers refute K* ai»Lt the braw Poers, but the pkigiie steps 
. ^ to theiisassistatice. 


The British Sisjphus. 

Sisyphus was comii^ed to roll to the top of a mountain a stone which 
always fell back again. 
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History of Month in CARiCATXJKtiv 

Juf* , ' , It' 

IV.-MISCELLAHEOUS. 



IZiirith. 

Poor Roberts 1 

What ih.. iKior iiia ; has to cajry in his > lil age. 




'jHg<'«d\ IMirilcli. 

John Bull’s Friendship 1 


Oiii frii'nilshtp shtill It.* s icreii, and no m.itfcr hnu' b.adly 

tlutigs arc gniiig with m I sliali .tUvays liiiii to yon foi help. 



Bu/Miit."] • [.‘Sydney 

York : “ latnk here, dad, 1 never opened a P.irlitr- 
ment in iny life, you know. How the deuce is it 
done y " 

Edward Vtl.: “ Clh,^ yorfll have no difficulty. 
Broadly epeakitg, everytbiiis in Australia is opened 


fuficA.J (Melbourne. 

R. S. V. P. 

The above is Puneh’t snggettion for the Ooverh- 
metit irivitation card on the JBCcasion oT' the 
celebrations and ceremonies comicoted with the 
landing of the Tliike and J>iicIm!Ss of York and the 
opening of the Federal Parliagi|kt. 




coNTEirrs. 


Frontispi606: H.R.H, The Duke of Cornwall anrl 
V'ork 

Progress of the World . 

Diary and Obituary for March ... 

Character Sketches: 

(1) —Tlic New bishop of Lonilnn 

( 2 ) —All Italian IJi.shop in London 

Topic of the Month : 

Thte Best Use of (.!real Wealth 

Masterpieces by Constable, Rossetti and others 
Leading Articles In the Magazines : 

The Power of the Crown 

An American Tribute to onr Kiuj;; ... . . 

Tlie Indian Memorial to Queen \ ictoria 
A'ictoriana ... ... ... ... ... . . 

Ireland, England and liTi|>crialism. By T. M, 

Healy ... * . 

Intellecluil Friendsliip ... 

Bu^incs.s-1-ike Imperialism. By J. A. .Spender 
' The London County t.'ouncil J'.le’elion 
The Best (ioverned City in Lur'>pe 
Lii.glishaud Amcric.m I’oliiies 
The Mineral Wealth of the I’.arilie \\>rth-Wesl 
American Competition ... 

Tile l- hinesc Lmine.ss. By Lady Maol )onalil 
M. Witte, The Kussian Colossni. By Dr. Ddlon ... 
Australi.ans—“ A Sterile Uaee " 

Kiisski’.s 1 lopes and I’ears 

Shall the Honeymoon be Abol|..lifd ? ... 

Real Les.sons of the War. By M. I’doch 

The Problem of .‘\rmy Reform 

The Hub of the TerV.ir|ueoiis Heiiiisphero 

The Boers of the Uom.au Liiipiie 

A .Sketch of De Wet 

TheDistributionofBritisli.Vbilily 

Is (iermrmy the Devil ? ... ...” ... 

Keeping a Family on Tliirty SliiIiiii,L;s a week 
Will Germany Fail 

A'isioiis of Things to Come. By 11. G. Wells 
Wliat nc douiot know of Mars 

Philanthropy Trading on Vice. 

The late King Humbert 

.Adam’s Diary. Translated by Maik 'I’wain ... 

Stories from the Magazines 
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THE PHOGHESS OF THE OiOHiiD. 


LONDON, March 30th, 1901. 

'I'he great sur])rise of last month was 
Lord Kitchener the ciiscovcry that l.ord Rih hcner, 
New Lluht. world, was in favour 

of offering terms to the Hoers which 
Mr. Chamberlain believed to be misc hievous and prc- 
post^rbus; This fact was brought to light by the 
publication of the corre- % 
spondenee describing > ' 

the protracted negotia¬ 
tions which had taken 
place between (General 
llotha on the one hand, 
and Lord Kitchener*ai d 
.Sir Alfred Milner on the 
other. The fait apjiears 
to be that Lord Kitche¬ 
ner, who is on the spot, 
who knows the extent to 
which the army has 
broken in his hands, and 
who ])ainfiilly realises 
the utter failure of the 
(lovernment at homt' 
to make any adequate 
preparations for carrying 
on the cainjiaign, sent 
a message to (Jeneral 
Botha by his wife, 
asking him t^i a parley 
for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining whether or not 
it was jiossible to induce 
the Boers to lay down - - - 

. ^ lh,VrUi.\ 

their arms. 1 he assump- 
tion here—an assump¬ 
tion to which Sir Kdward Cllarke of all men in the 
world has recently given expression—is that the 
Boers are contiuered. No one knows better than 
Lord Kitchener how absolutely false this is. The 
Boers are not conquered, are very far from being 
conquered, and will in all probability never be con¬ 
quered. We have inflicted upon them various 

defeats; we have violated the usages of civilised 
warfare in devastating the whoie of the countfy which 
we could traverse, from end to end, as Louis XIV. 
devasted the Palatinate, and as the net result of all 
the house-burning and devastation we do not at this 


moment hold one rood of land in either of th^ 
Republics cxcejiting rhiit whii h lies within range, eflf 
our rifles. In the North-Kasl of the 'rransvatll th 4 
country is as much in the liaiwls of the Boe^ as it was 
before the war broke out. In the rest of the country 
we are with dilficultv holding on to the railways and 
to the towns uliich they scrvi;. In those ciuumi- 

stances, l.ord Kitchd- 
1 tier, like a prudent 

general, coasidertid .it 
1 wise to ascertain 

I wiicther or not he couUl 

j attain by diplomacy that 

j which after eighteen 

j months trying we hayfe 

i utterly failed to achieve 

by .arms. ‘ 

The 

Soldier'^ , 

Terms. 

Aflci ;i long interview' 

jl with (jcncral Botha, 

1 ,oitl Kitchener reported 

that the Boer Com- 

man<lci-'n-Chief showetl 
' * . 
very good feeling, and 

seemed anxious to biing 

about iieiuc ; but from 

the very first J.ortl 

Kitcl Idler recognised 

that all talk ,about uncoi - 

ililional surrender must 

be drop[)ed. Had Loid 

Kitebener begin' ins 

—--;-;- interview liya rejx’tition 

« 111 1 

Long? mtoter.ihli de¬ 

mands niadi' by l.oid 
Roberts nine tnoiulis ago, the interview viaaild 
have terminated witboui anotliei word being spoken. 
The situation, however, did not adiml ol such 
fooling, so Lord Kilt henei entered into a Inendly 
discussion with (leneral Botha as to the (eims upon 
which it might he [Kissihlc to indui e the Boers 
to lay down their arms, (haicod Bollia appeare to 
have spoken very frankly, and to have ^told Lora 
Kitchener that unless some kind of an inckpendenc|e 
was-left to the Boers it would hoivory dilficuit indejea^ 
if nat impossible, to induce the burgbersf to yOwn 
their arms. Lord Kitchenei would not .listen to any 


I tl jr\' 
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The Review oe Reviews. 


Some American Views of the Peace Neg^otiations. 



MinMMpolis TrihHfit.\ 

It Wttv thus that the dove of pe j 


St. L,t*ut\ .] 

'J'alkjng it ovc) iii a 


MtMueafiohs 'rrihune. \ 

How sorry the pin^r |jttK> man is that war cmitinii 


.suggestion.s for llic* n.lonlion of oven a niodified in- 
(Je|>endence on ihc ])art of ihe Boers, so they went 
OH to (li.s(ui.ss the terms wliirh, in Lord Kitchener’s 
0[tinion, might he offered. 'I’he first iiuestion which 
dominates all others relates to the future govern¬ 
ment of the annexed countries. Lord Kih hener 
explained that his idea of the policy of the home 
Government was that “ when hostilities ceased, a 
military guard---query, Government—would be re¬ 
placed by Crown Colony Administration, consisting of 
nominated executive with elected assembly, to advise 
administration, to lx; followed after a period by rej>rc- 
sentative government.” General Botha would have 
liked representative govermnent at once, hut he 
seemed .satisfied willi Lord Kitchener's exposition of 
Ministerial policy. 

Now here it may he worth while to 
'^***or*'*'* remark that whenever we have asked 
Explanation, dial Ministers at home should ex¬ 
pound tlieir policy fully and frankly, 
we have been told that they had done so repeatedly, 
and that the Dutch knew jx^rfectly well what the 
Ministerial policy was. It must he admittejl even by 
the strongest Ministerialists that Lord Kitchener had 
at least as good opportunities as the Dutch of knowing 
what was the policy of our Government, while every 
one else will admit that if there was one man 
in South Afric a, with the ext eplion of Sir Alfred 
Milner, who ought to have had full and accurate 
understanding as wliat the Government wanted, 
it was the Commander - in - Chief. But when 
he explained to Gencwal Botha what he thought was 
the Government i>olicy,^ .Mr. Chamberlain jumped 


ui)on lum, as if hi; had been a veritalile pro-Boer. 
.So far from accepting J.,orcl Kitchener’s interpretation 
cjf Ministerial declarations, he declared that the 
House would he unanimous in believing that we 
•‘c'ould not have clone a worse thing” than to have 
accc'pled Lord Kitchener’s inter[)rc‘t.ition. “ It was 
indeed a jircposterous proposal.” After this let no 
one say that wc‘ had not good grounds for asking 
Ministers what lliey wc;re really aiming at in the 
'rraiisvaal. 

Let this jiass. General Bolha then 

raised the ciuestion of the right of 
Other Conditions. , ,, ' . , . . ” 

the Boers to retain their rifles to 

jirotecl them from the palives, in the 
midst of whom they had to dwell. I/Ord Kitchener 
replied that they would be permitted to do so by licence 
and after due registration. He also undertook to say, 
in reply to General Botha’s que.stion, that the haiglish 
and Dutch languages should be used and taught 
in public schools, and allowed in (Jourts of Law. 
.\.s to the question of the enfranchisement of the 
Kaffirs, Lord Kitchener accepted the laws for 
the Kaffirs which prevailed in the Free State, 
and undertook that no franchise should be given 
to tlie Kaffirs until after representative Govern¬ 
ment had Iieen granted to the Colonies. He further 
undertook that (Church property, public trusts, orphan 
funds, etc., would be respected—that a million sterling 
should 6e set apart to pay the debts of the Republics, 
even if they were incurred since the war began— 
that is to say, the Government would honour the 
receipts given by the Boers when they commandeered 
private property for the purpose of carrying on the 
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war. Lortk Kitchener also jiromised that no spci i.il 
tax would he imposed upon farmers to defras 
the exjx;nscs of the war, and that the ])risoncrs 
of war should, on the completion of tlu siii- 
render, be brought back to their country. On the 
<luestion of the rebuilding of the farms that Iwve been 
destroyed during the war, Lord Kitchener promised 
that assistance should be given for that purpose, and 
finally he promised that tlie ('.olonial rebels who had 
takep*up arms in support of their kinsfolk should Ijc 
amnestied along with th«* rest of the burghers, sulnec! 
only to their disfranchisement. Such was the .scheme 
which Lord Kitchener, acting as he believed m good 
faith as an interpreter of the views of the Govern¬ 
ment at home, promised the Hoers if they would 
down their arms. 

When these proposals came to be 
Mr. Ch^berlaln considered by Sir Alfred Milner, be 
Marplot. approved of them on the whole, 

although he suggested modification.': 
on some important points. Then the whole mattei 
came before Mr. Chamberlain for ratilicalion. It 
may be frankly admitted that it was very doubtful 
whether Steyn and De Wet. to say nothing of the 
rest of the burghers, still in arms, would hav< 
acce].ted Lord Kitchener’s terms; hut there w.i.s .it 
least a j)0.ssil)ility that they would do so. Therefore, 
not for the first time, Mr. Chaniherlain intervened 
to destroy the one <hance which the negotiations 
offered. He denounced the concessions offered by 
Lord Kitchener as inconceivably mischievous. 
He said that nothing wor.se could have been done 
than to havc^acted upon Lord Kitchener’s suggestion, 
and he told thi; House of Commons, with brutivl 
frankness, that he could not for the life of him imdet- 
stand how any man who knows the situation eoultl 
make sm ii a preposterous jirojiosal as that which 
Lord Kiteiiener had made. He then proeeetletl to 
amend the terms in detail. Hi; contemptuously 
struck out the offer to establish civil administration 
as soon as military law ceased. Instead of offering 
the iJoers a system of government consisting of 
a Governor and a nominated executive, with an 
elective assembly, he struck out the elective assemlily 
altogether, and insisted that the Governor .should 
nominate every member of bis Kxeeulive ('ommittee. 
instead of jJtomising that as soon as circumstances 
permitted he would establish representative govern¬ 
ment, Mr, Chamberlain would only say that as soon 
as circumstances permitted they would introduce a 
representative element into the Executive Committee, 
and ultimately, which, as Lord Salisbury has already 


told us, might mean after ■ many generations, 
would concede to the now (ailonies the privi¬ 
lege of sclf-governmenl. Nearly every other 
concession offered by Lord Kitchener was refused 
in the same unsjiaring sjiirit. Mr. Chamberlain 
utterly scouted the idea of jiroviding for rebiHkiing 
J;he houses and re-'itoekipg the farmsteads by gift. 
It must only be a loan. Even Sir Alfred Milner 
regretted this airciation, lull Mr. Chamberlain was 
inexorable. Mr. Chamberlain’s intervention batf the 
inevitable result. The negotiations began Eeb- 
riiary 2.Sth. On Manh rfifh, General T?olba wrote, 
on receiv'ing ]\fr. < liainberlain’s revised version of the 
teiiTis : “After the mutual exchange of views at our 
meeting at Middelburg on February 28th, it will 
certainly not suqirise your Excellency that 1 refused 
to recommend that the terms of the said letter shall 
have the earnest consideration of the Government. 1 
may add also that my Government .arul the chief 
officers entirely agree to my views.” Th(' negotia¬ 
tions were tliereupon broken fiff, and the war is 
going on. 



Der lya/tre y.n-o/'.J 

A German View of the Position in Sou^ Af.ica. 
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VVli.tt (hc*< on.sfijiieine.s of this rupture 
What are the negotiations are, special 

Results? correspondents of the 7 /wcj at Bloem¬ 
fontein and at I'retoria have been at 
some pains to explain to us. In two remarkable 
ttilegrains" publisheil in the last week of March, 
they lold us that 'lie ]n;jii< \ of holding the lines^ 
of railway and swi-eping dial is to say, denuding 
- the country has lotally failed, aiul there is nothing 
for'it blit to begin (be odupation of the whole terri¬ 
tory'—Which is as laige as (lermaiiy and France 
]iiil together—by a great network of fortified ]K>st '.. 
'J’hey t<^ll u,s fiirlhei di.it lb<‘ Boers in.i\ carry on the 
war for'two years or longer, and that we must be 
^H'ejiared to .show that we are willing and ready to < arry 
it 'o'ri,'if necessary, lor ten years. Tbey .add that now 
tlencdil French fioiii whom so imieh has been ev- 
jieeU^d-'-haS lailed even to .-.eeure the r.iilway in the 
distlief in'which be operated from incessant attac ks, 
.and’ that 'the sweepiiig operation will have to be 
frecpieiilly rejK-.'ifed. F'lirlher, they add that the 
promised rtaiiforeeiiienls ol ^o.ooo an- ipiite inade- 
cpiate, for in addition to Ibis ^o,ooo we w.int another 
50,000. I'leasiint piosjiei t with the Budget c oming 
on, and endless (lOssibilities of niiseliief just opening 
up ill China 1 

I hi talking over this m.iller in Pans 

Dr. l,eyds’.s l ist nioiilb with Dr. J.eyds, he said 
Ideas. ipiite ])rei>osterous to 

expect the Boers to give in. We 
bad done ourwoisl. They bad nothing more to lose, 
cxei‘])t their lives iiid the mclepeiidc'nee of their 
eountiy. 'J’hc'y were '[uite willing to spend their lives 
in defending their country, .nid although Dr. l.eyds 
did not ciuotu the larinlinr passage, it was c-vidently in 
his thought : - 

, " l''or how (.all mill die better, 

Tlian tight ing fearful odds. 

For the .islu-.s ol his litlieis 
And tile temples of Ins gods?’’ 

“'J'lie war," s.iid Dr. heyds, “ inac tieally costs us 
nothing, while it costs you a million and a h.ilf a week. 
Besides no one e.in say how .soon -nevl week, next 
month, or any time something may happiai in the 
Far Fast winch will eom]>i l \ou to witlidraw' some of 
your troops." 'I'he war therelore goes on. 

'riiere is little to cal! for rcniirk 

How the War jn die mililarv operaticans which 
goin? on. have- taken plac e last month. De 
Wet lias retiirnc'd from his inc'ursion 
into Cape Colony, has traversed the whole of the 
Orange Free State, and >s now in the Transvaal. We 
have, ofcour.se. been dieteil with the usual falsehoods 


Dr. l,eyds’.s 
Ideas. 


as to the iiniuinenee of his eajiturc, but hf is Still at 
large. General Delarey has met with a serious 
reverse, having lost two 15-pc'unders, a pom-pom, and 
six Ma.xims, But 1,200 of his commando of 1,400 
men are still intac t. General French has been 
doing sheep-stealing upon a large scale, and the 
war against w omen and children goes merrily on ; but 
the Boers are still in the C.tiX! Colony, and a feeble 
effort to re-open some of the gold mines has only 
resulted in creatmg great dissatisfaetion among the 
white workmen upon the di.'ii'.overy that they are no 
longer able to earn the wages which were pjiid them 
before the war. .\hcjut 800 men are said to he at 
work, 400 of whom are foreigners, who naturally arc 
even more dissatisfied than their Finglish mates at the 
di.scovery that the immediate effect of the war has 
been to cut down their wages. , 

-Meanwhile the opc;raUons which our 
The Effect gc-nerals have deliherately ,and .sys- 
the Continent. Ifinatieally set on foot for the devasta¬ 
tion of the ccnintry has excited, and 
is exciting, ji'ihlic feeling on the C’ontinent more and 
more against us. .\t a meeting of the- rc'presentalives 
of the Boer Committees held in P.ins last month, 
which represented no fewer that .ppoo.ooo jiersons 
who have signed the solemn protest against the 
extinction of an inde[)endent nationality, it was 
decided to draw up a similar prote.st against 
this wholesale devastation of ;in entire eountiy. 
’I’hc fec‘lmg in Germany is intimse. The Germans 
regard us ex.ieily as we regarded the Bashi- 
Ba/toUks ,111(1 ( ireassians who weh- responsible for 
the atrex ities 111 Bulgaria, .and their indignation is 
only intensified by the seandalous siiggc.stions of Mr. 
(’hamherlam, who had actually the effrontery to 
cle( lare in the House of Commons that there wore as 
ni.iny farm-, huined by the Boers as tluTe were Boer 
f.irtiis huriied liy our troojis. Mr. Chamberlain 
may he saldi (liallenged to name ten farmsteads 
which have hceii deliberately hnriied by the Boers in 
the whole < oiirse ol this war. w'hereas we have made 
arson our < hief mode of aeti.m, and tin; farmsteads 
whi( It we h.ive l>urn(.‘d are mmihered not by the 
hundred hut h\ the thousand. 

The intensity of thf popular feeling 
The Attack Germany against Faigland has 

the Kaiser. naturally alarmed the German Flm- 
' peror. When driving through the 

streets of Bremen recently, a man wlio is described as 
a more or less irresponsible epileptic thing a jjiece 
of iron at the Kaiser, which eitt open his cheek and 
inflicted a severe injury which confined him for some 
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time to hts room. Ho\\(‘ver unprem<iditated his 
action may have been, it wa.s a.sr'riiied in some 
<iuarters to the feeling aroused against tlie Kaiser !))■ 
his ostentatious parade of sympathy witli the English 
<iOvemment and es])e( lally with Lord Rol)orls. 
'I’he wound itself was fortunately not serious in its 
immediate effects, but considering the malady from 
which his father died, and that which is now' torturing 
his mother to death, no one can be surprised that a 
profound uneasiness jirevails as to the results which 
may follow so cruel a bRm-. 

The meditations of the Emperor 

during his enforced confinement 
Imperial Alarm. taken a gloomy turn. 

and on his recovery he made a 
series of sjreeches which iniluate unmistakably that 
his mind is ill af ease as to the stati* of things 
which confronts him in Germany. In his first s|)eeili 
he referred in sombre terms to the demoralisation of 
the German Em])ire, and the decay of the resjicci 
show'll by the German jk-ojiIc to their Kaiser. His 
second speech was much more remarkable. Address¬ 
ing the Em|)cror .Alexander Guaiailier Guards, he 
said with a sinister rererence to the bloody days of 
1848 ; - 

You are therefore, so to speik, the bodjguird of the 
Prussian King, and must be re.uly, day .md night, to risk 
lour lives in the trench, 10 spill your blood if need be lot 

\our King and his House.If e\er tr>ing times 

should come ag.iiii, like ihose which this regiincni li.is 
gone llirougli, if ever this town should lise, as in 184S. 
against Its King in disobedience and insubordi.'iation, 
then (he Alexander (iien.uliers will h.isteii to the jirotec- 
non of their King and with tlicir b.iyonets soon te.idi the 
insolent a lusson. 

In his second speech the Kaiser again indulged in 
sinister allusion to the jm.ssibibty of troubles ; 

This knowledge inspiies me wiih die certainty lh.it we 
shall alw.iis be the victors, even should we be surioiinded 
by foes, and haie to (ighi in .1 minority ag.misi superior 
numbers. Eor there is a miglily ,Vlly, th.it is the eteni.il 
tioil in Heaven, who was alie.irli on our side in the limes 
of the Gre.il ICIector and the Gie.il King. 

This refereuee to his .\ 11 \ m the sky ree.ills the old 
story of the jtassengers in a storm who. when ibov 
were told that they had heller jtray to God to sase 
their live.s, replied, “G to.l Heavens I it’s not so had 
as all that, is it 

There is cause for the German E.i' - 

The iieror’s uneasiness. His itoliev in the 
Anglo-German G •• . . 

Agreement. rar East has not prospered. Events 

have, on the lontrary, show'n a 
tendency to develop in a direction which has already 
reduced the much-vaunted Anglo-German agreement 
to w'aste ptiper, and ihreateneil to compel the Kaiser 


to make his choice iietween the English Government 
and Russia. There is no doubt as to what that 
choKe will he. .At his luncheon with the Em|)cror 
Alexander Grenadier Gu.irds, the Kaiser indicated 
unmislakahly where his choice would lie. Raising the 
cup he;uitifully decorated with medallion ]iortrifits, he 
.jiointed out to the Greuat'iers the Prussian King 
and the Russian Km]>eror a : ehiels of the .Alexander 
regiment, and said that theii proximity was a symbol 
of the intimate relations he ween the ruling houses, 
which so far as in him lay won Id always he maintained. 
.S'or IS this the only indication of the wny the wind is 
shifting in that direction. Lord Craiihorne having 
stated in the House of {'ommons that the Anglo- 
German agreement to defend the. integrity of 
('iuna w'as without any ijiialifieatiuns whatever. 
(!oimi von Ihilow took oiia.sion immediately 
afterwards to inform the Reichstag that when 
the Anglo-Gernnn agreement was lieing negotiated, 
Maneliuria w.is expressly excluded from the sroj;e of 
it. W'ha! then becomes of liOrd ('ranliorne’s declara¬ 
tion about the ahsenee ol iiualifieations ? 'The 
Japanese Eoreign Minister, ipiestioned m the Japanese 
I’arliameiit upon his mterjiret.itioii of the .Anglo- 
German agreement which had been communicated to 
him, stated that lie understood that the agreement 
meant wluit it said, and that (’hinesi territory meant 
Chinese territory that is to say. that it included 
Manchuria. 

'J'hat Count von Ihilow was spe.ak- 

Germany and [1,^. truth, and that Lord (.’ran- 
Russia , , 

in the Far East, homes “without any ipi.ilifica- 

lions” was a form of words call u- 
latcd to mislead, has now been admitted both by 
Lord Eansdowne and by Lord Cranhorne. In the 
House of Lords, Lord Lansdownc aiinoiiiued on 
M.ireh 28tli that after making inquiries as lo what 
took |)laee when this agreement was under negotia- 
lion, he was told that the German Goxerniaent did 
give us to mulerstand that Maneliuria was not a [ilai-e 
111 winch Gcimant had anv intluenie. He had 
tlieiefore to admit that if the Kiissians chose to 
annex Manchuria they are ]ierfeetl3 tree to do it 
without am jirotest from Germinv a dei laration 
which sheds a (lood of light upon the \aluc of the 
support which our Government e.m i oimt upon from 
their German ally. Of loiirse e\er\one who did not 
wish to he deeeixed knew pertecr!’, well how the 
l.ind lay; hut Ministers ,ind tjjjeir sui)])orters naturally 
look x'orv foolish now that they are compelled to ‘ 
admit the transixirent fraud which they foisted upon 
the country. 
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'I’hc negotiations between Russia 
future and (;hina concerning the future of 
Manchuria. Manchuria have been going on all 
the month, and at the moment of 
writing, the (Chinese had not signed the Treaty of 
1 ‘eace: A good deal of nonsense has been talked 
conceniing the impropri iff of Russia conducting, 
separate negotiations witi China about Manchuria 
instead of dealing with tin rest of the Powers. Hut a 
moment’s reflection will ,how the absurdity of this 
complaint. Russia, as one 9f the Allied Powers, has 
her account to settle with (’hina for the attai'k 
upon the .Legations, and her action thereanent 
apjjears to have been perfectly correct. Hut 
China made war ujion Russia in Manchuria, and 
in order to defend the railway which she has her 
treaty right to make and to defend, Russia had to 
wage a war the magnitude of whieh has never lieen 
adequately realised in this country. Jt is this war 
whieli she wishes to terminate by the treaty, and 
with this treaty none of the other Powers have any¬ 
thing to do. 'The treaty whiiii Russia has submitted 
to China, as first drafted, gave Russia exclusive 
rights over the whole of Northern Cliina, including 
Mongolia and Rashgar, hut this eltiuse was suli.se- 
quently abandoned. 'The Russians, who are now in 
the position of the coiu|uermg Power in Manchuria, 
propose to restore the jirovinces to Clhina, under a 
Convention whicli will make them as supreme as we 
are in Kgypt. If there is no Convention, the Ru.ssians 
will stay where they are, and Manchuria will become, 
contrary to the wishes of the Russian (Jovernnient, 
Ru.ssian territory. Hut the Russians do not wish to 
annex Manchuria, lor the s.tme reastm that we do not 
wish to annex Kgypt. W'hat the\' wish to tlo is to 
obtain all the advantages that would conic liom amie.x- 
ation without lircakiiig any diplomatic crockery or 
undertaking direct nssjionsibiliu for tire government 
of a country which lliey do not wish at all events, at 
]jresent 'to add to tluar jiossessioiis. Jajiaii is fidget¬ 
ing about Korea, where the situation has been 
•Strained by the unfortunate expiry of Mr. M^ulcavy 
Hrowne’s term of office as Director of the Korean 
Customs. Neither ]*’rance nor the ITnitecl States will 
fire a shot to su]>port the Chine.se Covt rnment if they 
decide to refuse their signature to the Manchurian 
Convention, (lermany ostentatiously declares that 
. she will do as she pleases. 'I’he only jiossihility of 
war lies in an alliance between Hritain and ]apan 
against Rii.s.sia. 


While these delicate anrl difficult 
Railway Siding negotiations wore going on, in which 

at^rfent^n more our old 

role of endeavouring to thwart Russia 
in securing what they wanted in Manchuria, with¬ 
out annexation, an incident occurred at 'Pientsiu 
which brought us near to war. A Chinese railway 
company, in which British shareholders are interested, 
began to make a siding for the use of the Allies 
on territory which the Rus.sians claimed had'ljeen 
conceded to them by Clikia. 'I'liere seems to- 
he no dispute that the Ru.ssians had set up 
boundary posts and hoisted the Russian flag on 



Lejeurna!.) fP^Hs. 

How it looks to a Frenchman. 


John Bull (lo I^ism i .h Ti,-ntsii (;< i i,ui „| t,e,t |,„foie I fount 

lhr*-c.—ONb (aj 1 wo '— lakcc.ii lukKi. (4) Uh, all right' 

1 JI go niyMflf' ^ 

this territory without any [iroiest from any one of the 
other Powers. Apjiarcntly without making tiny repre¬ 
sentations to tlio Russian authorities, the Chine.se 
railway com|)any, supported by British troops, over¬ 
threw the Russian boimilary ]>osts and hauled down 
the Russian flag. 'I'ho Rtjs.sians protested. Our 
evening pajx,'rs, with a great flourish of trumjiets, 
proclaimed the fact that * the British officer, in 
command had ordered the British trooiw to proceed 
with the work regardless of Russia’s jirotests. Both 
Russians and British immediately began reinforcing 
their troojis upon the disputed territory. For the 
moment it seemed as if our viemented newspayjers. 


■■iiiir 
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Wfitminster Bud^rf. (MurUi 8. 

Dual Control. 


Whicli is ths: ic.il head ? 

from the Times downw.inl^, were determined to force 

on a war with Russia, lor which we w'cre totally 

unprepared. l''ortunately the Jinj^o papers did not 

entirely dominate the ])()ln y of Downing Street, and 

■ifter communications had beem exchanged between 

Lord Lansdowne and Count Lamsdorff, it was decided 

that the forces on both sides should evacuate tbi^ 

disputed territory and that tlu; question should be 

referred eithirr to the decision of Count von Waldersee 

or some other arbitrator. 'I'he troops therefore were 

withdrawn, the Russians ]>ut up again their boundary 

jjosts and^re-established their flag where it had been 

hauled down. 'I'he status quo ante having been 

restored, the disjiule awaits the award of the arbitrator 

to whom the matter is to be referred. 

'rhis incident is ominous of the dan- 

How we are Insured g^roiis possibilities that lurk in the 
against . . * 

War with Russia, e.xistmg situation. Fortunately, 
however, wi: are insured agains* 
what would otherwi.se have been an almost inevitable 
war, by the simple fact that we are absolutely powerless. 
It IS the one l oinpcnsation which we have for the 
hideous disaster of the South African War. If instead 
of having an .army of a quartei of a million men 
helplessly locked up in South Africa, the South 
African question had’ been settled by arbitration, 
heaven only knows what would have happened to us 
in the hands of our howling demagogues and their 
blind followers in Downing Street. The fact, however, 
that the Russians have the preponderance of forces 
in the Far East, and that we have absolutely no fresh 


troops to .send to ('hma saves us from what would 
otherwise have been a very terrible danger. 'J'hc 
position, it is true, is not favourable to Great Rritain. 
It is not pleasiTUt to think what might have happened 
if the Russian ])oli« > were directeil by any .Sovereign 
less friendly than Nicholas 11. It is ignominiou.s, no 
doubt, to know that we»are hoUliiig our iiosition in 
China by the sutterance of the T.sar. (>ur consola¬ 
tion is that the fact is so patent that e\en Mr. 
Chamberlain, if he were Foreign Minister, w’oiild 
think twice before fon iug matters to an extreme. 

Meanwhile the negotiations between 
NoPpoirpess the .Mlies and the Chuiesi- (iovem- 
in China. ment seem to make little progress. 

'I'lie .\Ilies have executed two high 
Chinese officials whom they had as jirisoners, but the 
loll of heads whieh the Western Rowers have 
demanded from the ('hinese (Murt has not been ren¬ 
dered. Neither the Knqieror nor the Empress has 
returned to Peking. The iiropos.il to convert the 
J.egations into a great fortified camp does not tend to 
attract the fugitives from their security at .‘^ingan-fu. 
The whole question of the indemnity remains open. If 
a heavy indemnity is insisted iqion, the necessary loan 
mii.st he raised by increasing the duties levied upon 
imports, whieh is of course directly detrimental to 
the interests of foreign tr.ade with Cliina. Altogether 
it is a pretty kettle of fish. F'.ven the K.ii.ser must 
begin to doulit whether liis seizure of Kiau-tchau was 
(|Uitc such a brilliant stroke of siate-craft as he 



/./ f . I 


From a Dutch Point of V.ew, 

C ook '* W wus >oui fault that the suup is burned.* 

CcKXK WoiiSKLEY * 1 wtiiiUl havc looked af^er it better.*' 
Buitannja: ! ! ! 
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imagined it to be in the days when he talked about 
the “ mailed fist.” 

'Phose readers who complain that I 
Mp. Bpodpick’s take too gloomy a view of the 
Faliupe. ]>rospect before this country will be 

invited to consider whether their 
complaints are justified in th% light of the proix>sals 
which have been subniilted by Mr. Tlrodrick on 
behalf of the Oovernment for strengthening England 
so as to rescue us from the position of imjnjtence into 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s [>olicy has j)lunged us. 
Neither are they likely to be reassured by the recrimi¬ 
nations between I.ord V\ olseley and Lord Lansdownc 
in the House of Lords. 'I'he j)roposaIs which Mr. 
Brodrick laid before the House of (Jommons for recon¬ 
structing the. iBritish Army which has been .destroyed 
in South Africa afford melancholy evidence of Imperial 
senility. We have not a friend in the world. W’e have 
popular feeling excited against us to an extent almost 
without parallel. We have an unending war on 
oar hands in South Afri<a which, if it is to be 
prosecuted to the bitter end, urgently calls for 
the immediate raising and equipping of an army of 
continual reinforcements. But what does Mr. 
Brodrick do ? I'hat he projjoses to increase the 
army estimates by millions per annum goes with¬ 
out saying. But what are we to get for our money ? 
It is inot too much to sa\- that the more his proposals 
a'e looked into, the more tragi-comical do they 
appear. I quote in another part of the Rkvikw the 
criticism of military exi)erts upon this ghastly failure 
to cope with one of the most serious crises which ever 
threatened the existence of an empire. The only 
defence that is made for it is that Mr. Brodrick is 
riding for a fall, and that he is paving the way for a 
demand for conscriirtion in a couple of years. But 
meantime ? The value of this ptecious scheme may 
be gauged by one solitary tact. The scheme is based 
upon the supposition that wc only nt^ed to keep 
an army of 12,000 men in South Afiica. .As Mr. 
Chamberlain himself admitted that if peace had been 
concluded last year, it would have been necessary 
to maintain 30,000 men there, w'e can * form 
S 5 me idea of the imbecility of the proposal with 
which Mr. Brodrick considers thiit he has proviilcd 
adequately for the safety of the Empire. The sbij) 
of State has sprung a leak, both fore and aft. She is 
labouring heavily on a stormy sea, and this miraculous 
and heavefi-sent Ministry j)rojx)ses as an adequate 
remedy that we should ladle out the water with a 
golden spoon ! 


'I’he War Estimates show anSncrea.se 
^he** millions, the Naval Estimate.s 

Piper. show one of the same amount. 

And yet, to judge from the criticisms 
of the expijrt, the more money we six:nd, the less 
value wc have to show for it. Last year our revenue 
was 40,000,000, our exi)enditure 83,600,000. 
The net result of this, however, is that we 
have to provide ten millions a year more for 
our army and navy than we had to do before. 
This does not re])resent the 'running expenditure 
of a million and a half a week, to keep the 
war going in South Africa. It represents a 
normal and permanent increa.se of expenditure, and 
as such, it has to be met, not hy a loan but by 
taxation. The Budget has been postj)oned as far as 
possible, but although we may dchiy the evil day, 
it arrives none the less certainly. Twopence 
on the income tax, an increa.se of the sugar 
duties, are regarded as inevitable, but o])inions differ 
as to the su|)plementary imposts which will be levied 
upon the necessaries of life as a reminder of the 
gratitude which we owe to the New Diplomacy. Verilv 
the ways of the transgressor are hard. Before 
another twelve months are over, even the man in the 
street will ])rol)ably conclude that it is (tossihle to buy 
even gold too dear. There would he some con.solation 
if there were visible in any influential t|uarter a dis¬ 
position to face the fafrts ami to grapple seriously 
with the situation. Unfortunately we look in vain 
for clear guidance and resolute leadership. 

'I’he House of ('opinions, an assembly 
The Decadence jp which are gathered together the 
Commons. elect of Briti.sh democracy, is steadily 
losing in authority and jirestige. 
Ministers hy tlieir mismanagement have created a 
financial iiosition which renders it ncces.sary to lay 
violent hands on the privileges of Members and the 
time-honoured jirivileges of debate. Matters came 
to a chmax on March 5th, when it was jiropo.seil 
to cKisure a discussion on the supplementary 
estimates of ^'19,000,000 without allowing a single 
Irish member to be he.ard;^ The whole sitting was 
devoted to a discussion on education, a matter, no 
doubt, of jirc-emineiit importance, but»one W'hich did 
not raise any of the other questions involved in the 
supplementary estimates. When the division for tht; 
closure was Tailed, a certain number of Irish members 
refused to leave the House on the division. On being 
ordered to do so, they refused. The Chairman of 
Committee sent' for the Speaker, and in the name of 
the chair he insisted upon their leaxing their seats. 
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The Irish View ; A Fair Answer. 

John Hi'i r * “ ( m’t you leave nic* in iny house iti j»e.ic ** 
Pat : “ i will wln^n voii let me back I'Ho rny own *' 


The Irish members still remaining obdurate, they 
were suspended l;y a \ote of the House, and 
then, as they still refused to leave their seats, the 
Speaker summoned a of police, who by sheer 

brute force carried the rec ale.itrant members one 
after another out of the House into the lobby. 'I’he 
occasion was one of violetu e happily without [jarallel 
in English politics. .Similar stones have unfortunately 
often occurred in Vienna, where the violence of racial 
animosities has repeatedly necessitated the intro¬ 
duction of force into an arena that should be sacred 
to free debate. 

. On the following day, :ifter a dis- 
Th* covery that one innocent member 

Wponsr Remedy, had been con¬ 
founded with the 
contumacious company in which he 
was sitting, the question of penalties 
to be imposed in case of future 
defiance of the Chair was raised by 
Mr. Balfour, who succeeded in 
securing the adoption of a rule 
that if any member^spccifically 
refuses to obey the C'hair, he shall 
be suspended* from further attend¬ 
ance in the House for the rest of 
the Session, No one denies that it 
was necessary to arm the Chair with 
greater authority, but this was surely 
the wrong w'ay of setting about it. 

To exclude a member from the 
House during the whole of the 


Session is to disfranchise his con¬ 
stituency for that period. The proper 
course to have taken was to have 
vacated the seat. The objection 
that the only result would be that 
the recalcitrant member would be 
re-elet^ed does not affect the matter. 
He would in any case have to go 
through the ordeal of an election. 
If he were again returned and .should 
again defy the power of the Chair, 
the House would then be justified in 
sus])ending him for the remainder 
of the Session. In that case his 
constituency could hardly complain 
of being disenfranchised, sceing-that 
tliey elected him with their eyes 
o])en, and i>ersisted jn re-electing a 
member w'ho was determined to 
ojjpose the rule of the Speaker. 

In the discussion upon the new rule, 
The T'lture tfie Prime Minister’s son, Lord Hugh 
the Monarchy, il, distinguished him.sell by pro¬ 
posing to send the contumacious 
members to gat)l, and bj' telling the House of 
tV)mmons to its face that it no longer possessed 
the authority and jjrcstige of former days. The 
tameness with which the House has submitted to 
Ministerial encroachments and the taunts of the 
“ Hotel Cecil ” has led men to ask with some 
misgivings w’hetlicr after all we are to see a 
revival of the power of the Crown as a remedy 
for tfie weakness and inefficiency of the popular 
assemhlv. Fortunately, Edward VII. has not ex- 



Motmsh'fti 1 


The EngUsh Viejv : “Frustrate their Knavish Tricks." 

Mh. BALKOirn (to th« SiK-akar): '• No mercy. Mr. .S;)rak r. Apply the new rule stenily, and 
then perhups we may be spared tiKrtc di‘«jj(>ac*Tul scenejv. 
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The Royal Toup. 


<'hangt*d souls with his nephew of Berlin, otherwise we 
might not have long to wait for startling developments 
of the monarchical power. The King, however, is 
taking himself very seriously, and he is giving his 
Mihisters a great deal of work. He insists upon 
being consulted in all important matters. Lately the 
King has been receiving a number of deputations 
bearing addresses, to each of which he has replied 
with words suitable to the occasion. 

'rhe Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York sailed from Portsmouth in 
the Ophir on the i6th March, on a 
tour which has been extended so as 
to include South Africa and Canada. 'I’he Ophir had 
somewhat rough experiences in crossing the Bay of 
Biscai^f t^^ie^^ptnagc was done, and the reception 
of the royal travellers at Gibraltar and Malta was full 
of popular enthusiasm. Before the days of the new 
diplomacy such tours as tliis might have reasonably been 
regarded as a valuable reinforcement of the ties which 
tend to strengthen our colonies and dependencies in 
their loyalty. Now, however, the royal promenade 
can hardly be regarded a.s ade(iuate to the necessities 
of the situation. It is too much like organising a 
champagne picnic to retrieve the disasters of a lost 
campaign. 


There is only one bright sppt visible 
among the clouds which lower all 

County Council round the horizon, and that is the 
Election. r , ^ ^ -.1 

result of the County Council elec¬ 
tions. For the fifth time the citizens of London have 
placed the Moderates in a minority at the poll, but 
Viever before has their victory been so decisive. I’he 
Moderates, who threw off the mask of moderation, 
and endeavoured to snatch a victory by impowing 
Imperial issues into municii)al* politics, were beaten 
hip and thigh, from Dan even unto Beer-sheba. The 
J’rogressives cajitured fourteen seats, and secured an 
overwhelming majority of fifty-six in the Council. 
I'his majority is still further increased by the election 
of aldermen, and now the London County Council, 
armed with an imperative mandate from the con¬ 
stituencies, Will address itself to the housing and 
tramways (luestions, and will do the best it 
can to supply every house in T.ondon with 
a ('onstant service of pure water. Unfortunately, 
however, the citizens of London returned at the 
last General Election a. solid phalanx of Unionist 
members of the House of Commons, and this 
folly on their jjart cannot be atoned for even by 
the election of a Progressive majority at the County- 
Council Election. Voting solely on a I.ondon issue, 



Mamins Ltader.] IMarnb aa. 

'Mr.'Arthur ChamberUin uiulur croM-eaaiiitiiatiuo. Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., fur ibe defence, cross-exam'n.iug. 


Chamberlain r/. The “Morning Leader.” 
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the citizens made it unmistakably plain that they 
intended to stand no further nonsense from the Water 
Companies, but as they voted last autumn in favour 
of the Unionists at the General Election, Ministers 
had no difficulty in employing the Parliamentar)' 
majority in order to fling out the Water Hill 
promoted by the London County Council. Not 
content with this, they also proceeded to defeat 
the proposal brought forward by the London County 
Council fbr the establishment of a good service t)f 
rharaes steamers. P^pgrcss in these two directions, 
therefore, is blocked. It is, how'ever, a good thing 
that the London citizens should be compelled to 
realise that it is no use being Progressive on London 
questions if they at the same time persist in returning 
a Tory majority to the House of Commons. .As long 
as they continue Ip do so they will undo with their 
right hand what they are trying to do with their left. 

A famous law' case was fought out 
The Chambeplain in the Courts last month, in which, 
Libel Suit. as often happens, the nominal victor 
came off very much second best. 
I luring the general election, the Morning Ixador and 
the Star rendered yeoman’s service to the common¬ 
wealth by calling attention to the extraordinary extent 
to which the C’hamberlain family were interested in 
enterprises connected with the firms doing business with 
the Government. Mr. Cliamherlain, having declared 
that he had no interest, direct or indirect, in any firms 
having to do with Government contracts, threw down 
.1 challenge, to which the Morning Leader replied hy 
proving to the hilt that he and his family were closely 
connected with Kynochs and several other firms 
whose chiet business was with the Admiralty anil the 
War Office. The exposure undoubtedly prejudiced 
Mr. Chamberlain seriously both at home and on the* 
Continent; but the effect was mimimised at home !iy 
the rigorous boycott which was observed by all the 
Ministerial journals, and until last month it is ])robable 
that three-fourths of the British public had never 
heard the evidence on which rested Punch's bitter 
jest that the more the Empire expands, the more the 
Chamberlain family contracts. It so hap[}ened that 
• in the course of this exposure the Mortting Leader 
made a slip, and fell into some more or less incon¬ 
siderable inaccuracies in its references, not to Joseph 
or Austen, but to Arthur Chamberlain. Seeing his 
chance, that gentleman brought an actign for libel 
against the newspaper which had turned the bull’s-eye 
of publicity upon the investments of the Chamberlain 
family. This action forced every Tory paper in the 
country to publish the evidence previously suppressed. 


which proved how' w'ell justified were the strictures 
w’hich were passed u]x>n the abuses which are found 
to exist in this matter of Government contracts. So 
it came to pass that the Morning Leader lost its 
verdict in court and won its case in the great court of 
public opinion. 

I'he question of temperance legisla- 

A Temperance brought somewhat 

John Brown, rudely to the front in America by the 
sudden api)arition of a sort of female 
John Brown in the shape of Mrs. Carrie Nation, who, 
armed with the hatchet, has been administering a 
much-needed stimulus to the debilitated moral sense 



Mrs. Carrie Nation. 


of the people of Kansas. She has been made the 
subject of a good deal of ridicule, and no doubt she 
has been tempted to go beyond her original clearly 
defined ix)licy, and to launch out into enterprises 
in other States for w'hich she had no justification, 
Kansas is a prohibition State, and by the law of 
the .State no public-house ought to exist for the sale of 
intoxicants ; but as the .burden of enforcing thus law 
is thrown upon the loc.al communities, citie.s and 
villages dominated by the drink-seller ignore the .State 
law and keep their saloons running just as if the 
legislature never decreed prohibition. Against this 
the righteous soul of Mrs. •Nation rose in revolt,^ 
,ind, arming herself with a hatchet, and followed by 
a band of'women equally enthusiastic with herself, 
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she has invaded saloon after saloon, and smashed up 
the property of the publicans. She has been arrested, 
but on trial has been acquitted, inasmuch as saloons, 
being contrary to the law of the State, were public 
nuisances which could be abated by any law- 
aBiding citizen, hatchetwise or otherwise. It will 
be well if the foray of Mrs. Nation contributes to 
cure the American public 'of the inveterate super¬ 
stition that the best way to deal with a great moral 
question is to pass a drastic law, and then leave it 
unenforced. 

We regret to have to chronicle this 
of month the death of the Rev. Urijah' 
llrijah Thomas. 'I’liomas, at one time Chairman of 
the Congregational Union and for 
the last few years Chairman of the Hristol School 
Board. Mr. Thomas, .although quite an unobtrusive 
man, had achieved for himself a position that com¬ 
manded a respect so univers.al that even his family and 
his nearest friends were surjjrised at the manifestation 
which attended his funeral. While absolutely un¬ 
compromising in the assertion of what he believed to 
be the truth, whether against the forces making for 
licence and corruption at home or for war abroad, he 
was a man of such singularly winning disposition and 
such an ideal character that at his death the whole 
city of Bristol was moved to do him honour. The 
cathedral bells tolled to mark the burial of the great 
Nonconformist, and the clergy of the Church of 
England and representative.s of all the public bodies 
of Bristol attended to do him honour. At a time 
when so many representatives of the Nonconformist 
conscience have failed us in the fight, the loss of such 
a man as the Rev. Urijah Thomas is most severely 
felt. He never faltered in the fray or paltered with 
principle, or allowed himself to be deceived by the 
glozing sophistries which swept so many of his 
brethren into the Jingo ruck. 

Russia is suffering from a severe 
On^at commercial crisis, and the suffering 

Russia. thereby occasioned predisposes to 

disturbance. On February 22nd (old 
style) the Holy Synod published a curious document, 
which reads like a formal decree of excommunication 
pronounced by various bishops and high ecclesiastics 
upon Count Tolstoi. Why it should have appeared 
just, now no one seems to. understand, unless it was 
issued in the expectation of his death, for the purpose 
of depriving him of religiou^s buried. Nothing from 
<he Tolstoian point of view qould be more innocuous 
and absurd than this document, but its appearance 


was the signal for a series of disturbances, the end of 
which is not yet. The Countes.*; Tolstoi replied to, 
the dec ree by a vigorous epistle, which showed that 
she at least did not intend to “ take it l)nng down." 
The students of St. Petersbui^ University flocked in 
tumultuous crowds to Kazan Cathedral, clamouring 
that they also should be excommunicated. As this 
" demand was emphasised by a riotous attack upon the 
sacred pictures and cathedral furnishings, the congre¬ 
gation flung the young men into the street, where ^hey 
were roughly bandied by the Cossacks. Several'of 
the rioters were killed and wounded, multitudes 
were arrested, and the whole city seethed with excite¬ 
ment. Similar scenes took place in Moscow, in 
Kieff, and elsewhere, and it was noted a.s a 
new and ominous symptom that the workmen 
appear to have made common cause with the 
students. Several hundreds of the students have 
been “sent down” to fulfil the jjeriod of military 
service, from which they would have been released 
if they had behaved themselves and stuck to their 
university studies; but the excitement is far from 
being at an end. 

More serious than the riots has been 
Assassination the reappear.ance of the old inveterate 
Argument. malady [jolitical assassination. 

M. Bogolepoff, the reactionary 
Minister of Education, was killed by a student whose 
own personal grievance would probably not have 
led him to such extremities had they not made him 
the ready instrument of a group of discontented con¬ 
spirators. The murderer has only been sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude—the prejudice in Russia 
against capital punishment is very strong. 'M. Pobie- 
donostzeff, the Procurator of the Holy Synod, was 
fired at as he sat in his house by an official from the 
provinces, but he fortunately escayied uninjured. 
'I'he usual stories are rife about plots against the Tsar, 
but the best answer to all these romances is that 
Nicholas 11 . goes about everywhere and anywhere in 
St. Petersburg without escort. 'I’here is reason to 
ho|>e that the utter failure of any result from the 
killing of Alexander II. has discredited assassination 
in the eyes of the assassins themselves. The situa¬ 
tion, however, is an anxious one, and the perplexities 
attending upon the solution of strictly mundane 
problems make one wonder why the .bishops should 
have complicated matters still further by introducing 
a new element of discord in the shape of the Decree 
of Excommunication. To quote Lord Melbouzne’s 
famous question, “Why could they not leave it 
alone ? ” 
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Dr. Albert Shaw, writing in the 
The Inai&upatlon Americitn Revieta of Revinof, 

President McKinley, • 

The second inauguration of Presi¬ 
dent McKinley on March 4th was characterised as the 
greatest military and civic pageant our national capital 
has ever witnessed. There was a brilliant parade, with 
Gen. Francis V. Greene as grand marshal. There being 
no retiring President to ride with the President-elect, he 
was accompanied by Senators IIanna and Jones -chair¬ 
men, respectively, of the two great parties. The parade 
was .reviewed by President McKinley, Vice-President 
Roosevelt, General Miles as head of the army, Admiral 
Dewey as head of the mA-y, and Adjutant-General Corbin. 
.\ftcr the Vice-President’s admirable five-minute inaugural 
address, adjournment was taken to the east portico of 
the Capitol, where l^resident McKinley faced Ko,oi>o 
people under umbrellas in a pouring rain, took the o.ith of 
olificc, and delivered his second inaugural address in a clear 
and resonant voice. It was an optimistic speech, but not 
vain-glorious nor extravagant. It justified American good 
faith and our prAsent policies ; and, like all of Mr. 
McKinley’s recent documents and utterances, it was 
exceedingly well phrased. Mr. McKinley’s second term 
of office was entered upon with no break in the group of 
his Cabinet advisers. Probably no administration has 
ever opened under mure auspicious circumstances. 
There seems no cloud whatever on the fair sky of the 
nation’s industrial prosperity ; the public revenues are 
.imple ; we are at peace with all nations ; our prudent 
policy in the Chinese troubles is making it cerla’n that 


we shall have no more inilitaiy work to do in that 
quarter ; and. the Governmcnl • now makes known its 
confident belief tlutt the troubled condition of the 
Philippines will improve (juite rapidly. 

'I’his confident anticipation has been 
The Capture justifieil liy the capture of Aguindldo, 
Agulnalda. surrender of one ^of his 

general:^ On the 9th and loth of 
March nearly 30,000 rcsiilents of a tlistrict in northern 
Tauon took the oath of allegiance. 'I’hc chief P’ilipino 
general who had been holding out—namely, Liieute- 
nant-General Mariano 'I'rias—vofluntarily surrendered 
last month, anti there seems little left of organised 
military opposition, although there will be trouble for 
a long time to come with small insurgent bands. 
The Taft Commission is busy organising provincial 
civil governments, making use of native appointees 
wherever possible. It is declared at Washington 
that by the middle of May civil governt^nt will have 
been inaugurated throughout the Philippine Archi- 
Iielago. Aguinaklo’s surrender of course seems to 
bring the end of the war within sight, but it is well to 
rejoice with moderation. If I)e Wet were'captured 
in South .Africa the war would not be ended, and it 
may be the same in the Philippines. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

March I. The postal, telegraphic, and telephonic 

f services of Australia are transferred tu the 
Commonwealth. * 

The tiriit vessel of the direct West Indian Mail 
Service arrives at Kingstown, Jamaica, from 
Bristol. . t 

There is a universal .strike of dock labourers 
at Marseilles. 

•, London Count}' Council Klection. Progressiw 

. majority, 53. 

51 There is a great deinotistralion at Berlin on 
the treatment of Boer women and chddrtn 
by; the British. 

4. President McKinley inaugurates his scroiiii 
term of office at Washington. 

j. The (Jueen-Rcgcnt of !»p.iin sends foi Si-iior 
Sagasta to form a Cabinet. 

Lord Hopetoun aeviews at .Sydney 2,000 troops 
for South Ainca. 

The fortieth anniversary of the emancipation of 
the serfs is celebrated in the principal towns 
of Russia. 

6 . A man throws a piece of iron at the flernian 

Emperor at Rremcii and sliglitly injures his 
cheek. 

Count von Billow, in the Keich.stag, deals with 
Cerman commercial policy. 

SeSor Sagasta forms a new .Spanish Cabinet. 

7. The Bulgarian Parliament is opened by Prince 

Ferdinand. 

A programme of fiscal reform is introduced 
into the Italian Chamber by Signor 7 aiiar- 
delli. 

8. The Belgian Chamber passes the Gambling 

Bill in Its entirety by a niajority of 66 votes. 

A British steamer, AfloHa, goes on the rocks off 
Bilboa and sinks ; the entire crew of 23 men 
is lost. 

to. The excommunication of Count Tolstoy is 
published in Ku.ssi,i. 

II. Lord Pauncefote hands to Mr. Hay the British 
Note on the Senate’.s Canal Treaty. 

Prince Luitpold, the Regent of BavarLa, cele¬ 
brates his eightieth birtliday. 

The Reichstag passes the Colonial Estimates. 

(3. The French Chamber contimies the debate on 
the Assodatiuns Bill. M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
opposes an amendment prohibiting all 
religious orders. The authorised orders 
succour 70,000 children, aged and infirm 
pnsons. The amendment is rejected by 515 
votes to 34. 

The workmen at the spinning and textile 
factories in the province of Barcelona, Spain, 
strike as a protmt against new machinery. 

The Italian Mioistry are defeated cm the elec¬ 
tion of the Budget (^mniittee. 

14. There is n serious disturbance between the 

authorities and the students at the Odessa 
University. 

Mr. Fielding makes his Budget statement at 
Ottawa. 

An important Socialistic meeting takes place 
at Brussels in the Meuson du Peuple. 

15. Count von BUJow makes a statement in the 

Reichstag as to German policy in China. 

The Duke and Duchess Cornwall and Voi k 
leave London to begin their visit to the 
Colonies. 

At a Conference at Barcelona it is decided to 
appoint a mixed cmmmittec to settle the 
dispute between the manu&ctucers and the 
workmen. 

t6. The Supplemental Estimates for, 1901, prn- 
vidiw for the Chinese Expedition, passes 
the German Reichstag. 

A state of siege is proc^med at the principal 
Russian University enties—Moscow, Odcassa, 
Kieffand Kharkoff. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of the Cuban 
Constitutional Convention rejects the 
Senate’s amendments defining jhe relations 
between the^nited States and Cuba. 

17.* The funeral cS ex-President Harrison takes 
place at Indianapolis. 

A serious ript takes place at St. Petersburg. 


18. A protest addrrsM-d by Countess Tolstoy to 
the Procurator of the Holy Syncxl against 
the excommunication of her husband is 
published. 

The Spanish Ministry decide to dissolve the 
Cortes. 

to. A libel action begins in the King's Bench, 
brought by Mr. Artitur Clintiiberiain against 
the Morning Leader and Xtar newspiper.s. 

Sir Edward Law explains the Indian Budget 
in the L^islatiye Council at Calcutta. 

Sir A. P,. rainier is made Commandcr-iii-Cliicf 
in India. 

at. The German Reichstag passes the third lead¬ 
ing of the Estimates and adjouiiis till 
Apiil 16. 

The levoliillonary agitation in Russia con¬ 
tinues. 

The I.'itin-Amerii an Scientific Congress opens 
at Monlevidtsi. 



Rev. N. R. Thomas. 

/■'"'As , 

22. Fortylfive RussTan authors sign a protest 

against the brutality and feroetty with which 
the police attacked the crowd iii .St. Peters¬ 
burg on Sunday, March syth. 

The Indian Mines, Bill passes the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council. 

23. Two shots from a large revolver are fire! at 

M. PobyfdonostzelT.but miss him. There is 
great unrest at St. Petersburg, 

A circular by General Andre'prohibits the 
sale of alcoholic drinks in French colonial 
barracks and camps. 

Thr Korean Gcivernmeiit is reported to have 
dismissed Mr. Brown, the Director-General 
of Customs. 

The Prince of Samos reports that the'whole of 
the southern region of Samos is in rebellion. 

25. M. Bourgeois in the Chamber, attack? the 
education given by French relirious orders. 
The speech is loudly applauded, and is 
ordered to be placarded throughout France. 

Lord latnsdowne’s reply to the Senate’s amend¬ 
ments of the Nicaragua Canal Treaty is 
published. 


26. The ,Masters' Union at Marseilles refuses 
arbitration. The dockers decide to send a 
deputation tu M. Waldeck Rousseau and 
M. MUIerand. 

The acrion fur libel brought by Mr. Arthur 
L'hamberlain against the Morning Leader 
and Star newspapers terminates, the verdict 
being for the plaintiff', with £,aoa damages. 

28. A telegram from Manila reports the capture of, 
, Agumaidu and his staff near Cas^uran. 

2> Klectiutis to tlie first Federal Parliainent take 
pbice in Australia. e 

]^7>EIection. 

Ma -I: I. Owing pj Mr. John Baikcr (L.) being 
unseated on iietitioii for the Borough of 
Maidstone, a new electinii takes plaix', with 
the following result:— 

Sir Francis Evans (L.I . 3,375 

Mr. ' 1 '. Malvain, K.C. (C.^. 3,183 

Liberal majority ... 193 

The War in South Africa. 

Msirch I. I)e Wet and Ills roiiimando recioss the 
Orange River; cijihty men of Kitchener’s 
Fighting Scouts are attficked by the Hoers, 
and after losing twenty of their numbet* 
surrender. • 

Sir Alfred Milner lc:ives Cape Town foi 
Pretoria. 

6 About 300 BoerH attack Abssrclccn. but are 
driven offaftcrfotir hours' fighting. T h larey's 
force attack Isichlcnbiirg ; two Hntlsb officers 
sTre killed. 

Sir Walter and Lady Ifcly’Hutchin&on arrive 
at Cape I’uwn. 

8. Wet by forced marebcH makes good l.is 
csciipe north with 4n<,» inm. 

10. Those arr«a»ted in conneriiun with an at*ack 

on a train at 'f.’^iaihosrh are tried by coiiit 
nuiTd:il at De A.ir: two are sentenced to 
death and the rciMaiiidci to various terms uf 
imprisuuiucnt. 

11. The plague at Cape Town develops jwriously. 

12. l>e Wet is norili of Krandfort. i^ntinuous 

rains interfere with the movementa uf the 
British. 

14. ’J'he trial of I-ri»dt>wyb de Jager concludes ; he 
is sentenced to five years’ imprisunment and 
a fine of^Cs.ooc*.^ 

The Uritish surprise and take General Eras' 
mus's laager near Krugerspost. 

19. The tw«> men tried by court inartial in con¬ 
nection with the wrecking of a train ate 
shot at T)e Aar by order otLord Kitchener. 

»2, The Boersfcaplurea supply train nearVI.'ik- 
laagte. 

St'vere fighting takes placat at Hru-tebeestfon- 
tein. 

'the Mayor uf Maraisburg is charged with 
treason. 

2$. Lord Kitchener reports that Babin^ton's force 
^ atucked Delaruyarid captured bis rearguard 
and several guns 

General French defeats the Boers near Vrs * 
heidp and captures guns, rifles, cattle, sheep, 
and wagons. 

Thomeycroft’s column captures cattle, horses, 
and sheep from the Boers near I^wetsdorp. 
87. There is a running fight for twenty milesbetwedii 
the Boers of Fourie’s «»mmando and thv‘ 
British under Chrneral Bmc* Haniilton* 

*8. The B<»ers deiuil a train on the Wilge River. 


The Crisis in. China. 

[arch 3. The Americans make preparations to 
leave China. 

5. The Japanese'troops prepare to leave Peking. 

7. A translation of the full text of the Russo- 
Chinese Convention is pubhshed at Peking. 

I. Mr. CtongB- leaves Mr. .Squires in charge at 
Peking daring his abs^ce. _ .. . 

I, Friction arises at Ttentstn between the British 
and Russians over a piece of land claimed by 
the railway company which the Rtutsians 
declare to M a Russian concesuon. 
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i«. The Foreign MinUters discuRs (he subject of 
puAuhnMoU; the Ruisian Minuter op^'fte.K 
any furtner punishment of oifici lU or death 
p«ralties. , . . 

«4. Cf^t von WatderMs leaver for Tientsin. 

15. An order arrives directing General Cnaifea to 
arrange for the evacuation of China by the 
United States troops by th<^ end of the 
month. 

'Tlie Rubs! ins entrendh the dUpnted territory 
at TienUin; both BHtHh ami Russians^ 
await m^ructions from their (ioveniments. 
ao. General Baiiloud leaves Peking to inquire into 
the conduct of the French troops nt Tien-tsin. 

Count von Waldersee arrives at 't'ientsin i 1 
order toarrange mattersbetw on the Hii'isians 
and the British. 

41 . dispute about the land h* Ti riitsln bet w-^sn 
Kuuu and Britain is arrange J hrmr^en the 

^ two Governments. 

43. Count Latnsdorflr agrees to stflimti the dispute 
at Tientiun to the arbitratiun of Count von 
Waldersee. 

4f. The French regiment At Tij-itsiii Is change; 1 . 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

M.trch 4. Bill to supplement ih.^ I.iw ■•.•hiing to 
load lines on merchant ships 01 

division. 

The Duke of B.fdforft cilU .utMitio'i to th:^ 
present system of Military Adininistnitiori t 
speeches b/ Lord Raglnn, i.eid Wulsdey 
and Lord I^nsdtvwne. 

5. liOrd Northbrook resum.is th.* debit: on Army 
Reform and the Administratiu'i of the War 
Officr : sp “eches by Lord Sp sneer, the Duk .* 
of Devonshire. Lord Rosebery, I.ord SiUt^ 
bury, and Lord Wols^Dy. 

8. Housing of the Working CU»s's; •ch.ss hv 
Lord Portsmouth, Fiord Korlh unpton, Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Tuvcdinonth. 
la. Third renefing of the Creiiutton IhU. 

15. Second reading Licensing Sessions llill. 
lO. Lord Wolselcy calls attention to ( -rratn allega¬ 
tions^ mad^ by the S..'crot.iry of State for 
Foreign Aff drs upon the advic: given by him 
wheii Coiiitnandur-in-Chief ot the Aiiny in 
r'gird to the war in South Africa : sp:erh±s 
by Lo'd L'lnsdowne, Jjord Norihb.ook, 

^ L^rd Salisbury, and J.a> d Ro'.-b^ry 
kH. L>rd .Sandhurst asks w'h.U ddr.sian th' 
Oovcrnuieiit have come ti> cm th.* inquiry 
refoired to by the Lord Proiidoiit of the 
Council into the war opirAU>m> in South 
Africa. Speeches by th: Duke of Devon 
shire and Lord Salisbury. 
c>. The Sovereign's oath on arc:ssioTi to th: 
Throne; speeches by l.ord Harris, ly>rd 
Braye, and Lord Sutisoury. 

4x, Lord liinsdbwne announces tho setijenunt of 
the dispute in China betwcs'ii Hiitain and 
Russia by mutual arraiigem:nt bctWs'un the 
Govemment.s. ' 

The Bishop of Winchester moves the sec >nd 
reading of the Intoxicating lAqiiir Rill ; 
speeches by the Archbishop of Caritcrbiiiy 
and l^ord Salisbury. 

as. rensipiiA to wounded and 'disabled soldiers 
explained by the Duke of Marlborough. 

46. Discussion on Rifle Ranges for Volunteers:. 
spesehes by Lord Spenc*:r, Lord Laitsdowne, * 
and others. 

37. Biitish position in Cliinu; sp:.>ch by Lord 
l^nsdowne. • 

-39. Appropriation Bill passed, aort Rtky.il assent 
given by commission. 

House of Commons. , 

March Supplementary Civil Service Ksti nates 
reium^ in Comtmttee of Supply ; the Salaiy 
of the l^rd Privy Seal. Th: Army Lstimatr* 
iB^'uod : the tofal amount required for xt)oi-3 
ii ;^7»9i5tOOo: the number of men to be 
voted, ^0,000. 

4. Mr, Balfour moves a resolution d:p*lving < 
Members of the right of moving amendments 
to the motion for going into Com'iiilttee^ of 
Ways and Means; it U carried on divUion 
by asj votes to ids. Vote for ^x,a5o»oo 3 is 
doUinded for Navy 'Services, Mr. Dlfon 
moves a reduction of ;^t,oo3,oo.>, which is 
negatived by 948 votes against 59. Secopd, 
rewng L.C.C. Steamboats and funeral 
Powers Bill. 


g. A messs^ from the Kin^Ui re'ui by the Siie iker, 
asking the laiihful Commotti, u> make pro- 
viidon for the Royal Fiunlly. The House 
goes into CommiKee bf Suppl>\pn a vot: of 
account of 17,304,090 for tiie Civil Service. 
Mr. Bilfour moves the closure, a'hich is 
carried; erfas of ** (Jag ! Gag ’ ** are raised 
by Irish members, who protest that no 
discussion his taken place on the contiibu- 
tiuos from Ireland, and that Irish business is 
closured. On thiur refusal tn go into th: 
division lobbies th:re is a scene of anld con 
fusi>n: Mr. Halfou.* moves that they be 
&usp:nd:d The police are called in, .ind 
nine meiiib:rs are removed by firce. 

6. Mr. Ksdmond rises to call attention, ns a 

matter of privilege, to the art 0*1 of the Ch ii; - 
man of Committee ; he is supported by Mr. 
Dillon. Mr. Baifom iiri n ites ho will inik * 
a statement: the business before the Hous: 
process. Mr. Balftitir giv:s notice that th.* 
first business iefore the Hous: would he an 
amendment of the Srandisig O.xiers. _ 

7. The motion for the stisjvMi'-ion of the i? 

o'clock rul: is carried. Mr. H.'iiroiir moves 
his iimendm:nt to th.^ SLuKling Orders 
reluingto disorderly conclmt: xp.-iThcs b> 
&ir H. Ciinpbdl ILitinenn m, .Mi. J. Re I 
mond, Mr. Dillon, Lord H. t.'oci). 

8 . Mr. Brodiick tnak:s a stU:’ii:n'. 01 Arm/ 

r:'Orgiiiisatio‘i, mi th: lions* going ini > 
Cominitie-* of Supply on tin* Army K-.tiin.itcs. 

XI. The Chvnc.'llo" of the Exohcqiur .me»:s i 
resolution to appoint a Select CommittcL- (o 
consider th: provision to be made fm th.* 
King's Civil List. The debate in Cornmittc* • 
of Supply on the Army Estimates ii, resinned. 
Mr. C. Douglas moves that .a cotnplel: 
inquiry shall b* mad: into th: circunistinr: 
of the removal of Sir H. ColviL* fion hi. 
comiii'iiid .it Gib'-altur. 

Z9. Debate on Great Kastern Railw.iy Rill ; speech 
by Mr. Bell.^ In Cmninitte: of Supply, c;isr 
of General Sir H. Colvilc, speoches by Mi. 
L iwson Walton, Mr. Churchill, Mr. U»l- 
foil*, Mr. Asquith, .and Mr. ClLambcrlain. 

13. Cong:stod Districts rlrclandl Bill; spe:ch(*s b.* 

' Mr. Flynn and Mr Wyndham : on a divi%i^n 

the Bill is rejsried by 250 votes agtsinst i6j 

14. Gas Idghi and Cok.^ Comixiriy Bill withdraw 1 

after s:vun* critinsni: the debate on tbo 
(»rcit Kaslem Riilway Bill resumed : spf»rc ) 
by Mr,'Bell, second re.iding passed. 
on the Army Ksiiin ites r.*stiin^d ; .spe:ches 
by Sir H. CatnpbelUB:imicniian, .Sir W. 
Harcourt, Mr. Balfour, and Sir C. Dilkr. 

16. Army Estim ites resumed: speeches bv Sir 
Charles Dilk: and Mr. J. Redmond. Vo'es 
agreed to. 

18. The umm'.niirtti iutroducad by Mi. Balfour of 
grouping tc^:ther several estimates tn a lump 
sum is c i icised b r Mr. Redmond, Mr. RuX' 
ton, and ulhciH. Mr. Arnold-Korsierexplains 
the Navy Rstiinotes. Tlie Admiralty asks 
;^.V*»875,67<1 ; Comniittee of Supply, 
£8 )8,3x 6 for Ash mil War. 

13. Mr. Chamberlain repirts th: f.iiliiro of ih * 
peace negotiations lietween F^ord Kitihm-r 
and General Botha. Disciisbion on th*: 
Ashanti Wat is resumid; spaich^s by Mi. 
Scott, Mr. W. Rt'dmund, and Mr. Lloyd- 
George. Mr. Ma’kham calls attention to 
the Tninsvaal Concession I'lmmission. 

30 . Tntoxic.iting Liquors to Children Rill: sp:e-cheH 

by Mr. Collins, Sir W. H.ircourt, Colonel 
Saunderson, and others. 

31 . Ths debate on the Navy Intimates is resum *d ; 
'' speeches by Mr. R. Robettvn, Sir John 

Coinmb. and Mr. William Allan. 

33 Mr.^ Balfour's attention is directed to the 
' slight tothe'Mouss of Commons regarding 
the Riinouncsment made by Lo'tl Lansdowme 
in the Hoube of lx>rds on the Tientsin settle- 
men. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman moves 
the adfoumment of the House: speeches hv 
Mr. iBaifour, Sir W. Hm^court, Mr. Llnyd- 
G^rge, and othera. 

93. Sptcuil finance .sitting, debate,on Nav}'^ Esii- 
' mates resumed: speeches by Mr. Arnold- 
^Forster, Mr. Balfour, Mr. J. '^dmond. 

S^: 'R.‘ Reid presents a petition--from Mr. 

Merrimati and Mr. Sauer. Votes parsed in 
. , ^tnnittee of Supply; So'lith African Land 
Settlement Commiauon ; Rpe:cbes by Mr. 
EUU, Mr. Cbamherlain, and others. 


36. Mr. Hums moves the second re.viii)g of the 
London Water (Purchase' Bill: speeche^i w 
SrW. Hardnirt, Mr. Long, Mr. Asquith, 
.ind oth Ts. The Hill is thrown out by 353 
VOlrsagdlM 176. j 

27. The Appropriation Bill pa.sses ch^gh GuA- 
niitiec Second reading of the Bouf Bl|i: 
speeches hy Sir Michael Hicks-Beich.^ mi* 
w. Harcourt, Mr. Coiri: t»rant, and mherli. 
aS. Mj:. R dfour, in an»weMo Sir R. Read, refuses 
iht: request of Mr. Merriinan and,Mr. Sauir 
to hit hcaid at the Bar of the Hou^ on 
s:tdem:iit of South Africa. The Appro- 
priiloii Bill (lehite re.sumed. Sout|i Amcfo 
s:ttl:inent; speccluis by Mr. Bryce, My, 
Chanib^rl.iin, Vir. Libmicbcre, Lord Ci'ao* 
b:rn:. and o|li-rs. Mr. Balfour moves tfie 
closure, third lending carried by 283 votb*. 
against 47. 

3). .Supply: Army and N:«\y Fsstixiuites. 

Hoiihc ailjourns till after Easter. 


SPEECHES. 

rch 4. Mr. Ritchie, In London, on commercial 
education. 

Count von Bdlow, In the Keichxtag, on th* 
icjations offL^rniany to ^eat Britain, .and 
the German Kint^'ror’s Nisit tn Kng'ahd. 

Mr. Morgan, at Washington, on th: Clayton- 
Fiiilwcr Ticaty. 

T..ord Cin*ron at C.alnitta, on the Assam Labour 
Rill 

M. W.ildock-Kousseau. in l^irix, on Laboui 
I.emulation i 1 France. 

>ir Wilf.id Lauri:r, at Ottawa, on the War 
and SfttlciuMU of South Africi, * ' 

Dr. Kianiarr, in the Austrian Rcichsrath, 01 
the relations of th: Czechs and the ():rm fi* 
ii) Aii-stiia, and the hilaru^ of pow’er iti 
F.uropc. I 

Ml. ChamVivilain, in T.<ondon, on Women's 
Kinigrntion. * 

Ml. C'h.anib.-il’iirt. at Ihe Coloniil Office, on the 
<. oridilioiis in the West Coist of Afrtc i. 

Mr. J. Redmond, at Bradford, qn th: Cause of 
Irdind. 

.Ml. Ritchie, in London, tm the Housing of the 
Working tdosscs. ‘ 

L'lid Rosebery, ill l^cmdon, on Comm.n*ciat and 
For*ign Politics. ; 

'I'he Archbishop of Cant^ibury, in London, on 
Church Dufeiic*. 1 

The Ge ‘man l'*mpc;“or, at Bet lin. on th: dutv o'* 
the Al:x tndcr Kegiiiunt, 

OBITUARY. 

March T. Dr. Emil Hubtiei 'distinguished German 
philulogisr . 66. 

Dr G. M Dawson, of the Geologti'al Survey 
of Canada. $1, ' ‘ 

PieliCndari J. S, Sidebothim, 70. 

Adnur.d SMn*v, 

Prof I*' Karl Hii'dernunn .l.tipzig', 83 
R:y, Canon Bright. Regius Piofessoi ofEccle- 
siastical History at Oxford, 76, 

(Dneral AIvcrez. 

Canon Richmond, 67. 

K‘v Uriah Rees Thmiias. 

M. Peter Benoit <Flemish mu>ician'-, 65, . 
Baron K. V, von Stumiii. 

Rev. Alexandre Roberts. I) D., 75. 

Mr. A. Copp.*n Jones, F.L.S., 

Rev. William Arthiii. 81 

Slirgion-General (»orse, C B. ilatc t.M.S.', ^1. 
F.x rrestdent Harrison (.it Indianapolis^ 67. 
Madame ]>e''^nitx I’arisj, 71. i 

General Sir Simucl Browm*, 78. 

Sir F.dw'in h.*uinHt*rs, 87. 

M. Bog >]iepoff .Russian Miiii.4t:r of Public 
InstMic'ion', ^4. • { 

M. Philipp* Gillcs Sculptor, jiniiualist and 

artist'. ' 

M.idajn,* Jaqui-s Stem (of the ,Doxu^die 
KrariQaise . ... .1 ' 

M, Kdmond lint .French .actor), 7<>, . * . 

Very Rev. Tv. D. Ffoyle, D:an m SaUsImry;, 734 
Herr Car! F, Laeise .of Hoinbti'g', 

Miss Charlotte Ypnge, 78. 

M. Cazin .French landscape painter), 59, 

Jamc5 Stephens ^Fen'an,'. 76. 
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sketches. 

I.-THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


" So might I, striving mom till eve, 

Some purpose in my life fulfil, 

And ere I pass away some work achieve. 
To live and move when 1 am still. 


D r, CR6IGHTON' died just before the Queen, and 
• the appointment of bis successor was the first piece 
of patronage which fell to the lot of the new 
Sovereign. It was supposed by some that Edward VII., 
however seriously he took himself in other departments 
of State, would not concern himself mightily about the 
choice of the chief pastor of the London diocese. But as 
Sir George Arthur, who writes on the subject of the 
Crown and the Church in the April number of 
the Fortnightly Review, will be glad to know, his 
Majesty showed no«disposition to abate one jot the keen 
interest which, as a “ godly Prince,” he was bound by his 
high office to take in the choice of an efficient prelate 
to fill Dr. Creighton's chair. The (iiiecn, as Canon 
Liddon used comically to complain, jealously preserved 
her right to distribute ecclesiastical patronage, and used 
it chiefly for the purpose of promoting elergj'men 
whose domesticities appealed to her motherly imagina¬ 
tion. His Mmesty approaches the subject from 
another point of view. He does not regard the fat 
tilings of the Church as premiums to 1 >e distributed 
as rewards of virtue to clerics with large families ; but he 
is none the less determined that the Crown shall have its 
say in the choice of bishops. When the time came for 
the appointment of the new bishop, both King and Prime 
Minister were in happy agreement as to the propriety 
of offering the Bishopric of London to the Bishop of 
Winchester, a very admirable and saintly man, who 
was brought very conspicuously before the country 
in connection with the death and burial of the 
late Queen. Unfortunately, Dr. Randall Davidson 
does not add to his many moral and intellectual virtues 
the physicaPgrace of robust health. London would have 
killed mm in twelve months, and he declined to receive 
the crown of martyrdom, even when it was presented to 
him by the King and Lord Salisbury. 

THE CHOICE OF THE NF.W BISHOP. 

On receiving his refusal, the King and his Prime 
Minister found themselves unable to agree upon the ne.\t 
person to whom the offer should be made. Each 
of them had his own favourite. Such, at least, is 
the story which is current in well-informed quarters, 
although, of course, no such State secrets are ever 
officially divulged. Lord Salisbury, whose interest in 
the Church and its administrators had been much 
deeper and of older growth tham that of his sovereign, 
insisted that the Bishop of Newcastle, Dr. Jacobs, 
formerly of Portsmouth, was the best man on whom 
to thrust the onerous burden of the London diocese. 
The King, on the other hand, would none of him. 
His candidate wm the Bishop of Rochester. ,Dr. Talbot 
has already administered one half of London with great 
satisfaction to everybody. Like the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, he is a man of saintly character, and the only 
objection to him is that there is no one to speak ill 
of him in the whole of London. It is not for profane 
outsiders to pry into the mysteries of bishop-making, 


I ask not, with that work cnnibiiU'.il, 

My name shall down the ages move, • 

But that my toil some end may tiiid, 

That men may sec and God approve.” 

A fai’euriU' quotation of tke JUisAop. 

nor are any reports extant as to the conversation 
between the King and his P'irst Mini.ster when they 
met to make the final decision. It is not quite 
clear whether Lord Salisbury gave way, and whether the 
offer was really made to the Bishop of Rochester, and 
tiltogcther declined on the score of health : but there 
seems to be no doubt about the fact that the King 
absolutely refused to accept Lord Salisbury’s nomination 
of Dr. Jacobs. One story goes that as the King refused 
lo have Dr. Jacobs, Lord Salisbury was equally obdurate 
in rejecting the King’s own nominee; but whatever the 
real truth may be, the public only knows the result that 
the man ultinnitcly chosen to sit in Dr. Creighton’s chair 
was not one of the three who were first named for i he 
post. The King and his Prime Minister being unable to 
agree upon the first choice of cither, appear to have 
arrived at a compromise by the selection of Dr. 
Winnington-lngram, the Bishop of Stepney, to lie the 
next Bishop of London. 

A BACHKI/IR BISHOP. 

However the lofty disposers of this piece ol patronage 
finally arrived at their conclusion, there is general 
agreement that they made a very good choice. Dr. Win¬ 
nington-lngram is jmung enough to bear a good deal 
of killing. He is only forty-three. He is unfortunaK’ly 
unmarried, through no fault of his own, which is a 
di.sadvantage for the conservation of energy and 
preservation of life. No doubt celibate Bishops, to 
say nothing of the celibate Pope, have often lived 
to a good old age; but it is better for a Bishop 
of London to be married than single. The cares 
of administering such a diocese as this of London 
are apt to become too absorbing, and the Bishop is in 
continual danger of becoming too much of a mere 
ecclesiastic, a kind of consecrated head clerk, so much 
absorbed in his clerical work that he ceases to be human. 
The fact that there is no Mrs. Winningtbn-Ingram is the 
only drawback that even the most censorious have yet 
discovered to his qualifications for being reganled as an 
ideal claimant for the vacant see. , 

MR. KENSIT’S PROTEST. 

Mr. Kensit, it is true, is not satisfied. This valiant 
defender of the Protestantism of the Anglican Church 
looks askance at the new appointment. He says :— 

“ The Protestant Party will look upon him as a nuwt d^igerous 
man, as during the time he has been Suffragan Bishop of East 
London he has done all in liis power to lielp_ on the Romanising 
movement. The most extreme men in the li.»st Eiui of London 
have been helped and supported by him. T should ctdl it a most 
d^lorable appointment. He will do nothing whatever to_ stop 
the Romanising movement. He has patronised St. Augustine’s, 
Stepney, where Mass and Confes.sional and Masses for the Dead 
are practised, and given them every ^•iici«iragemont ”— 
which is no doubt very terrible. 

In 1899, preaching at St. Paul’s, the Bishop set forth 
his views upon the subject of confession in terms which, 
to the ordinary lay, to say nothing of the Liberal Noh- 
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conformist mind,.seem rcasonsiblc enough. He set his 
face as a flint against any attenapt to compel people to go 
to confession, or to impose the confessional as an indis¬ 
pensable part of the machinery of salvation. He pointed 
out the grievous abuses, to which compulsoiy confession 
opens the door, but while thus placing himself in line with 
Mr. Kensit and his friends, he Acn proceeded to explain 
that while he was dead ^tgainst compulsoiy confession, 
he was equallv dead against any attempt to suppress , 
permissive confession. So long as, firstly, the penitent 
sought his confessor solely of his own free w'ill; secondly, 
so long as confession was carried on under strict safe¬ 
guards ; thirdly, that it was allowed to anyone who desired 
it—that Is to say, that it was nut withheld or denied as 
a kind of spiritual grace that was within the option of 
the clergy, he did not sec why the Church should run 
amuck agaipst the practice of voluntary permissive 
confession, it is this attitude which excites the wrath 
of Mr. Kensit, to whom all confession is an accursed 
thing, and who, in his sacred real against the abuses 
ot the compulsory confessional, fails to realise what a great 
need there is in the human heart of having some sympa¬ 
thising friend to whom you can pour out yuur difficulties 
and your troubles. 

THE CASE KOa A CKKMISsrVK UINFES.SION'.AI,. 

Of course no one need take any stock in the parapher¬ 
nalia of absolution, the imaginary importance of which is 
solely due to a total misconception of the truth which 
underlies the doctrine. No man, priest or bishop, has 
power on earth to forgive sins, and every man has a 
right to proclaim to every other fellow-sinner the divine 
forgiveness of sins which are truly repented of. That 
the pronouncement of .absolution is reserved in sacerdotal 
churches to the priest, .and is only given by him 
after due formalities have been had and observed, is 
merely to heighten the force of the suggestion. It is 
exactly equivalent to what we see in hypnotic trance. In 
order to give effect to a suggestion, the operator throws his 
subject into a incsnierie sleep. In that condition the sub¬ 
conscious mind is peculiarly .'.iisceptible to the influence of 
suggestion. A hypnotic person will believe implicitly words 
spoken when in the trance condition, and the impression 
will' survive after he emerges from his sleep. So, in 
order to heighten the power of suggestion, without abso¬ 
lutely resorting to hypnotism, the sacerdotal churches 
have usually done all that they could to heighten the autho¬ 
rity of the operator. Hut in reality- every individual man 
has as much right to proclaim to the sinner that, if he 
truly repents, he is freely and fiilly forgiven, as any priest 
who ever lived, from Hildebrand downwards. A? to 
discerning whether repentance is genuine, no one, priest 
or layman, can pronounce other than an outside 
judgment. No doubt priests who h.ave dealt with 
thousands of human souls become experts in their craft, 
and are able to discern better than the raw amateur 
the evidence of real contrition ; but of the tliouglits and 
intents of the heart knoweth no man, save God alone ; 
and hence, while everyone has a right to pronounce 
absolution if the sinner sincerely repents and turns from 
his evil ways, no one, save the Divine judge, can ever be 
in a .position absolutely to pronounce upon the reality 
and sincerity of the repentance of the penitent. 

A TRUCK TO trivialities. 

This, however, by the way, and I feel there is perhaps 
’ some apology due to ray readers for commenting upon 
what is,|ift*r allj so infinite a triviality compared with the 
serious qu^tions i^hich have to be dealt with by the Bishop 
of Loaaon.' In his dioce'-^*- there arc some millions of 


human beings, sinners every; one. Of these milfions a very- 
small percentage are sufficiently touched with a sense of 
their sms to wish to get rid of them. Of this small per¬ 
centage of sinners who arc convicted of sin an infini¬ 
tesimal fraction imagine they can get some kind of 
peace for their poor souls by talking the matter over with 
a fellow-mortal decently habited in black and white. 
This desire of theirs may be a weakness; it may open 
the door to abuse : but .<^ter all it belongs to the intini- 
tesimalities of the diocese. What a bishop has to do is 
not to worry himself about the way in which, ten or a 
dozen, or a hundred, or a thousand persons ’ w hp fbql 
uncomfortable about their sins seek to disemban-iyss 
themselves of their burden, but rather to impress upon 
the teeming millions in whom the sense of sin is not, or 
who, if they feel they are sinning, are very- well contept to 
go on sinning, the conviction that they are all wrong, and 
that they must right about face if they are to have 
salvation in this world or the next. A bishop is a 
fisher of men. Kvery day he casts his net into the 
stream, and myriad shoals of fish pass by uncaught. 
Why in the name ot common scnsc»should he and his 
friends waste their time discussing how they would cook 
the handful which they extricate from the meshes of their 
net, instead of discussing how to increase its sweep, is 
one of those my steries which only occur to fishers of men, 
and would never perplex the practical and mundane 
minds of the catchers of real fish. 

A (iRADVATE OF TIIF. EAST ENT). 

The Bishop of Stejmey has graduated in the East End, 
and being brought clay by day-, year in and year out, in 
contact with the palpitating realities of human life, being 
familiarised with the incessant wear and tear of nerve 
and brain, which comes from the contemplation of the 
problem of the dwellers in mean streets, namely, the 
question as to liow to make both ends meet, to provide 
sufficient food fur the body and raiment for clothing 
the same, to s.iy nothing of securing a rain-proof roof 
over your head -all these things naturally come to be 
seen by him in their proper perspective. There will 
be very little ca^uistical hair-splitting about theo¬ 
logical points in Fulham Palace when the late 
head of (ixford House and formei Bishop of Stef npy 
is sitting in the chair of Dr. Creighton. He is a practical 
man, who has manfully for years past dealt with human 
needs, physical, mental, moral and spiritual. He has never 
concentrated exclusively upon the soul, but has recog¬ 
nised the claims t)f its bodily tenement. Not that he 
is in any sense a materialist bishop ; he recognises as 
much as anyone, thai it takes a soul to move a body, even 
to a cleaner stye ; but nevertheless he realises to the full 
the fact that you can rot a soul by compelling it to 
dwell in a stye. I do not know that he would agree with 
Mr, Moody in his famous declaration that there was 
much more need of homes in London than there was of 
churches ; but he has acquired a salutary conviction in 
the course of his East End experiences, that the housing 
question is much more serious, much more important, 
even frqiri the point of view of the Christian ecclesiastic, 
than ritual correctitude or the exact pronunciation 
of theological shibboleths. • . 

• THE KIND OF MAN HE IS. 

There are reports that he is said to have cxpressc 4 
an opinion that it would be well to re-translate the 
Athanasian Creed, which is a pious opinion ^on which 
the citizens of London in their absolute indifierence are 
perfectly willing for him to hold what opinions he 
chooses. They are much more interested in 'the i'.ftit'adc 
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which he took up in the recent waier-famine and the 
I.ondon County Council election than they are in specu¬ 
lations upon the inscrutable mysteries about which men 
multiply words with much more rapidity than they widen 
or deepen' their ideas. In a speech he. made some time 
ago, in denunciation of the, water companies, in support 
of the reforming project of the London County Council, 
he said :— . 

1 waS' visiting a dying girl in a top garret on one of the, 
hottest days in the summer. Every one was out at work except 
the’sister, who was downstairs attending to the kitchen; the 
poor girl’s lips were parched with thirst, and she was dying fast. 

I looked rcAtnd for something to moisten her lips with, but there 
waft no water in the hou<c, and 1 had myself to go half a mile lo 
where 1 lived and fetch stme of the water we had stored our¬ 
selves from the early morning supply. 

The fact that the Bishop was willing to fetch and 
carry for half a, mile through the streets of London, in 
order to get a drop of water to moisten the lips of a 
dying girl, stands to his credit, and will be remembered 
by multitudes of those who care absolutely nothing about 
his views upon rittyil or upon the practice of confession. 

A M.^GNETIC MAN. 

The first requirement for a bishop, after that of physical 
health, is that he should have a level head, and should sec 
things straight, and not cross-eyed, and in their due 
perspective. After that comes the need of a temperament 
that predisposes him lo unity. The true Bishop for London 
should be a peripatetic ICiicnicon in gaiters. His mii>d 
should naturally incline to points of agreement with his 
fellow-men, rather than to points of difference. Instead of 
preaching impossible absurdities concerning a unity based 
upon apostolic succession or other fetishes of the eccle¬ 
siastical nurserj', his mind should be as a magnet ih'it 
attracts round him all the men and women who are 
in sympathy with the ideal of .i Christianised humanity. 
In so far as be fails, to attract anyone because of differ¬ 
ences of belief, or of parly, or of clas.s, to that extent he 
is an imperfect bidiop, and the iron-filings which he 
ought to have attracted from the dust-heap in which 
they lay inert will wait the coming of a more magnetic 
soul. 

« tVH.VT HE MIGHT r« •. 

I do not venture to hope that the new Bishop will be 
so far able to emaheipate himself from the swaddling 
clothes of his ecclesiastical infancy as to be absolutely 
colour-blind to sectarian differences, but if he were able 
to rise to the height of the great ideal from which he could 
contemplate all the men and women who dwell within his 
diocese as being merely human souls, brothers and 
sisters of his own, reaching forth blindly in the darkness 
towards something better and higher th ^n the miserable 
conditions of sin and imperfection in the midst of which they 
live,hcmightreconstitutethe unity of the Churchin London 
lo a decree and an cxte.it which no one has yet believed to 
be possible. Cardinal Manning, Roman Catholic though he 
was, in his latter years attained more nearly to this ideal 
than any prclate'of the Establishment. The new Bishop 
is badly hapdicapped by the feeling of caste and class 
generated by the Establishment which docs so much to 
oison Epglisb life. But so far as his past qecord goes, 
e seems ,tp have recognised that in the work that he has 
got to do he must accept all men as fellow-workers. 
Ignoring whether they are Catholics or Protestants, 
Churchmen or Dissenters, bond or free, agnostics or 
believers, so long as they are joined together in the unity 
of the spirit working for the redemption of humanity. 


IN GAITKkS, lil'T sril.f.. HUMAN. 

Dr. Winnington-Ingram is a strong Churchmap and a 
staunch Churchman, and a High Churchman, and after 
the manner of men who are made Bishopsj he attaches 
considerable importance to his churchmanship. To the 
majority of those who constitute his diocese, the f|uality of 
his churchmanpihip is coitiparatively indifferent. What they 
are interested in is the humanity of tlte man. Up to the 
present moment, it may fairly be said that he has given 
every proof of possessing qualities which are needed in his 
high office—that is to say, although he will be a man in 
gaiters, he is still a man, and is likely to be an tjs.scntially 
human bishop. He told me the other day that he had 
received letters of congratulation upon his appointment from 
(Jeneral Booth of the Salvation Army, from the Jewish 
Rabbi, from the Creek Archimandrite, from C.ir.dinal 
V.iughan, and from an indefinite number of Nonconformist 
ministers,with whom he had been for years past on the most 
friendly and fraternal terms. He is a practical man who 
sees the immensity of the work that needs to be done, 
and how very few there are who are willing to do a hand’s 
turn towards getting the task accomplished., Hence 
there has never been on his pari :iny disposition ,lo exalt 
his churchmanshij) into a kind of false god, the worship 
of which so often stands in the way of that service of 
humanit)' for which the Church was created. 

A VARK PREACHER. 

Looking over the record of his artivitics in the East End^ 
we see the same note of active, jiersislcnt, restless,energy 
running through it all. He is one of the few bishops who 
have taken an active part in park preaching.. . .Victoria 
Park is a great free rostrum of, propagandists of 
all kinds. Sunday after Sumhiy used to find him 
holding forth, cheek by jowl with itinerant spouters of 
Atheism, Socialism, and all the theories which have suffi¬ 
cient hold upon the mind of men to drive them to stand 
lip in the Park and hold forth lo their fellows in the hope 
that they may, by the foolishness of preaching, convert 
some to their own w.iy of thinking. 'I'lie Bishop was 
thoroughly at home in this democratic open-air forum. 
He is possessed of a ready wit aiul a good sense of 
humour, a fine cariy'ing voko, and a jiympathetic 
e.irncstness which made him .always popular with 
his heterogeneous congregation. He was President of 
the Christian Evidence Society of East London. The 
following are some of the subjecis upon which.he spoke 
in the East End Park : the iliffcrcncc between the English 
and Roman Church ; the difference between Christianity 
and secularism ; the popular objections to, Christianity ; 
the*history of hospitals ; St. Paul in history; is Christianity 
a dying creed some mistakes about the Bible ; what 
working-men owe to Jesus Christ and Mahometanism. 
These open-air services usually began on the ist May. 
His preaching did a world of good : , _ . 

“ Many men who have come to East (.oiidon full‘of doubts 
atxm: (i<xl, and theoretical iineertainty alKiu' the revelation by 
Christ have,” he says, “ worked off theii doubts by the'simple 
process; of working for their fellow-eieaturcs. The ■ GospeL 
which seems so far away when looked ai from .an arm-chair at 
Oxford, was a different ihiiig aliogcihei when seen intHclion ; 
and the sight of a brother’s face looking hack in-'gratitu'le and 
sympailiy gave a new reality ami ch.arness to faith .in' the 
unseen God whicli ha I almost vjiiished froin thoinlife.” - a 

You could not very well iiu.if^ine bis predecessor, Dr. , 
Creighton, student, scholar and statesman, ,'althpugh ' 
somewhat of a cynical turn, ludding forth iii this ; 

but Bishop Winnington-Ingram not only topk io jt as a 
duck takes to water, but enjoy ed it thoroughly. 
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HIS AMERICANISM. 

There i.s somewhat in his manner more American than 
Entili-sh. Nothing strikes an Englishman more on his 
first visit to America than the kind of hail-fellow-well-met 
spirit which prevails among all classes. The millionaire 
director of a railway or a factory will gossip familiarly 
with his day labourers without any detrimenl 
to the' severity of the discipline which is enforced 
in his establishment. It is extraordinary at Washington 
to sit in a Cabinet Minister’s office, and to find it 
invaded by an endless succession of nonentities 
who will sit down and talk to the great man as if they 
were his colleagues in the Cabinet, without any app.-irent 
resentment on the part of the Minister in question. 
How they get through their work often puzzles me, but 
they do it somehow’. Now, Bishop Ingram has some¬ 
what of the American manner of address. When he 
meets his reclaimed hooligans, or parish workers, or 
old friends, it is all the same. It is “old friend,” 
“ dear tjoy,” “ old fellow,” with his hands on their 
shoulders, almost as if he were going to pul 
his arm round their neck. Certainly no man up to 
the present moment has developed less of that arrogant 
“ side" which is the bane and curse of English manners. 
It will be curious to sec how long this excessive abandon 
of manner and free and easy style of deportment will 
last after its owner migrates to Fulham Palace. 

A HART) WORKER. 

He has had a rush-about, racketting life since he first 
came to I.a>ndon. Punch happily paraphrased a passage 
in a speech of his on one occasion, in which he had 
described the straits to which he was put to get through 
his work. Punch's verses were entitled “ The Lay of a 
Suflering Bishoji.” They ran as follows :— 

“ From morning till evening, from evening to night, 

1 preach and I organise, lecture and write; 

And all over la^ndon my gailered legs fly— 

Was rwor a Bishop so busy as 1 Y 

When writing my sermons, the best of my work '11 
Be done in the trains on the underground circle ; 

1 can write one conqdetc, with a fine peroration. 

Between Charing Cross anrl the Mansum House Station. 

For luncheon I .swallow a sandwich of ham. 

As I rush up the .stejis of a Whitechiipel tram ; 

Or with excellent appetite I will discu'« 

^ A halfpenny bun on a Waterloo 'bus. 

No table is snowy with damask for me ; 

My cloth is, the ajiron that covers niy knee ; 

No nian.servants serve and no kitcheiimaids disli up 
1'he frugal repasts of this .Suffragan Bishop." . 

HIS POrULARlTV. 

A writer in the British Weekly says : — 

Under the new rector, St. Matthew’s quickly became one of 
rlic most crowded of East End churches. On one Christmas 
morning no fewer than thirty-one weridings were celebrateil, for 
the poor of the district loved to have the knot lied’by their 
favourite clergyman or his curates. 

One of the first acts of the rector w-as to hand over to the 
p.ii isk the large disused churchyard round St. Matthew's, to be 
laid out as a public recreation ^nund. .\ c.areful list was made 
of the inscriptions on the gravid, which were chiefly those of the 
old Huguenot settlers in the district, who came there after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

One of the pleasantest events at the Rectory’ was the weekly- 
garden party, held on .Satur^y afternoons during the summer. 
.The working men who came belonged mainly to the non-cburch- 
going classes. Once the Oxford House residents took a religious 
census in the district, and found that the proportion of church¬ 
goers was one to eighty, white o«d' of a thousand boys, nine 


hundred kid the letters “G. N.” (goes nowhere) wrj|tcn against 
their names. 

The Bishop is said to have inquired whether or not 
he could avoid taking up his abode in Fulham Palace. 
He may learn to rejoice in the failure of his desire. 
Saturday afternoon garden parties in the grounds of 
Fulham T’alacc, w-here men of all classes and all creeds 
could meet, were begun by his predecessor. If he con¬ 
tinues this pleasant innovation, it might conduce much 
to the efficiency of his Episcopate. 

As might be expected. Dr. Winnington-Ingram has 
never found time to put on much flesh. He is spare, not 
to say lean, well knit, and well proportioned, and his 
intense vitality has kept him itpmunc from all the "in¬ 
fections and diseases of the poor‘among whom he has 
worked. He told me that during the thirteen yevrs he 
had been hard at work in the East End, he had never 
suffered any malady worse than a cold. He is a 
splendid example of the mens sana in corpore sano, and 
has kept himself from morbid brooding over the miseries 
of humanity hy regular and vigorous athleticism. He is 
an enthusiastic golfer,and he does noi^intend to laydown 
the golf club when he grasps the crozicr. 

OXFORD HOUSE. 

1 shall never forget the pleasant impressions made 
upon me on my first, my only visit to Oxford House, 
some seven or eight years ago. I went there to meet Mr. 
Buchanan, who has had such success in founding Teeto¬ 
tums or self-supporting clubs, making their profits by the 
sale of tea. Dr. I ngram was not present on that occasion, 

' but his spirit pervaded the place. Oxford House was the 
hub of Bethnal Green. It simply buzzed with all manner 
of social activities. The Bishop reminded me of what I had 
quite forgotten- that .after going over the House and 
seeing its manifold departments for ministering to the 
needs of the toilers in the midst of whom it was set, I 
flung myself bark in the chair, and said : “ Behold my 
church!” Oxford House was indeed an institution that 
came near to realising Longfellow’s ideals of an institu¬ 
tion “ as lofty :is the love of God, and wide as arc the 
wants of man.” It was a great club with all manner 
of amusements. It was also a theatre for amateur 
theatricals for the purpose of developing drarpatic talent, 
exercising the memory’ and appealing to the higher mind 
of its members. If Dr. Winnington-Ingram can succeed 
in making eveiy church in his diocese hum with the 
manifold activities which are generated at Oxford Hoasc, 
he will effect in London a beneficent revolution, the result 
of which would be felt in every nook and corner of the 
great city’. 

HIS L.ATEST AMBITION. 

One of the latest undertakings to which Dr. Ingram 
put his hand was an attempt to extend the beneficent 
influence of such civilising centres as Oxford House. It 
has hai^ly had justice done to it on account of its 
association with the passing exaggerated cry against 
hooliganism. A committee was formed, composed 
of representatives of all denominations and opinions, 
for the purpose of ascertaining what "could be done 
in the way of coping with that particular form of 
barbarism which has been christened hooliganism. 
Hooliganisiq, Dr. Winnington - Ingram claims, does 
not exist in the shadow of Oxford House. He has a class 
of at least 400 young men, who attend church and enjoy 
the benefits of the club, like orderly self-respecting citizens, 
who would probably have all been hooligans but for the 
self-denying labours of the workers whom he has gathered 
round him at the University Settlement. What was pro- 
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posed, thcA'fore, was that clubs, founded upon somewhat 
the same principles, should be established in every quarter 
of working-class London, so as to afford the Uids who, at 
present, are growing up to be a terror of the streets, 
opportunity for rational anniseinent and social intercourse 
under decent conditions. liviT>one must wish that the 
scheme may be carried out successfully. But the great 
disadvantage of religious and all kinds of voluntary effort 
is scrappincss. Kveruhing that is undertaken is more 
or less fragmentary. It will be well if the Bishop, as a 
representative of a Stale establishment, could succeed in 
compelling the religious organisations to attend to the 
moml scavenging of the whole city in the same compre¬ 
hensive way that the ftiffli is undertaken by the County 
Council or local municipality. The difficulty is not so 
much in funds as it is the lack of consecrated souls with 
an instinct of human brotherhood. No invention has yet 
been patented by which wc can multiply men like i)r. 
Ingram; and it is little use starting a starveling setth-- 
ment unless yon have got men of the right sort to settle 
there and devote themselves to the work. Ur. Ingram, 
however, se.-med tn^have a ha|)py knack of evoking the 
enthusiasm of thosi' in the mind of whom he worked. 

As might be expected from a person who is so actively 
engaged in good work, the Bishop has had no time to be 
a Pessimist. On the contrary', the net result of his 
experiences of London has been to cherish and develop 
his natural optimism. He has found so many good fellows 
ready to work like steam, if they were only shown the 
way, and so many rich people ready to subscribe liberally 
to support institutions, that he is by no means disposed to 
contemplate the future with the misgivings which are 
widely fell in other quarters. 

HIS AniliniK OS' THE WAR. 

Bishop Winninglon-Ingr.im is by no means a Jingo, 
but, like many other busy men who arc immersed in their 
own work, he is content to assume that the Government, 
being composed, as it is, of good patriots and good 
Christians, would not have gone to war unless there had 
been adequate moral grounds. I'o take this for granted 
was no doubt worths of the charity that thinketh no 
evil, but bitter exjjeiieoce h.is taught many who allowed 
Mr. Chambt*rlain .nul Lord Salisbury to be the keepers 
of their V:onsciences, that in such matters it is dan¬ 
gerous to trust their proxy to politicians. We cannot 
claim, therefore, for the Bi.shop that his was a prophet's 
voice raised ligainst the insensate folly and criminality of 
the war wliich was deliberately preferred to the arbi¬ 
tration which was in vain pressed upon us by the Dutch 
of the South African Republics. But what also may be 
remembered to his credit is that at the outbreak of 
the war, when a demagogue press was stirring up 
the passions of hell in the popular heart against the 
Boers, the Bishop spoke up publicly in the pulpit in 
favour of recognising the heroi.sm and patriotism of the 
Boers, who were defending their country in what they 
believed to be a good cause. 

Preaching at JSt. Paul’s on October 15th, 1899, he 
trotted out the usual phrase about there being worse 
things than war. and protested against the charge that 
the Church had failed in‘her mission as a peacemaker, 
which may be admitted, because in order to fail you must 
at least try to do something, and as no effort whatever 
was made by the Church, as an organised body, to 
prevent the war, it cannot be said to have failed in its 
mission as a peacemaker. The real accusation jjoes 
much deeper. It is that the Church never even realised 
that it, bud a mission of any kind, but considered the 


mere repetition of prayers addressed -to the Inhnite was 
a substitute for a vigorous, and active appeal to the con- 
sciemee of humanity and the nation which it was supposed 
to guide in the path traced by the Prince of Peace. Still, 
after having made the cll^lonlary excuses for letting 
loose hell in South Afric^i, the Bishop, to his credit be it 
spoken, reminded his audience that as Churchmen their 
duty was to urge justice and fair jilay even to the enemy. 

. Jesus Christ, I may reimirk.Vent considei.ibly further than 
this, and maintained that it was our duty to love our 
enemies, but that text has aiiparentlx ilis.ippe.ired from the 
revised version of the New Testament wlneli has been used 
in this country since the outbreak of the war. 11 e reminded 
his hearers that there could be no doubt that the Boers 
believed their cause to be just; the Boer mother in sending 
her sou to fight for her country unquestionably believed 
in the righteousness of her cause, and ho bt^ged them to 
remember that fact in their judgment of our foes. 

On the other hand, it must always be regretted that his 
n.ime wa.s associated with the demonstration which hailed 
the home-coming of the C.I.V.’s. He preached a ten 
minutes’ sermon at St. Paul's to the returning warriors, 
for it will be recorded with amazement by the future 
historian that a solemn religious service in .St. Paul’s 
formed part of a day of tumult, which was followed by a 
night of orgie, in honour of some young men who had 
been ferried 12,000 miles to and fro across the ocean 
in order to slay heroes whose valour and constancy in 
defending the liberty of their rouiui-) have added new 
, lustre to the page of human history. 

Should an occasion aiise for another peace crusade, or 
a combined movement of all p.-iriies and all sects, in 
favour of .an attempt to curb tlie demon of war, or relieve 
the burdens of militarism, Bisho[> Winnington-Ingram' 
will probably not be behind his predecessor in the help 
which he will give to the good cause. 

HIS Zi; M. I'OR MORAI.ITV, 

Dr. Winnington-lngi'.im is not an ascetic, but he has» 
always set his face as a fiint again.st those fleshly lusts 
xvhich war against the soul. His testimonv against the 
corruption which is sapping the foundations of English 
society, and which ]ioisons the natural and healthy and 
friendly relations of the sexes, is very strong. Two years 
ago he preached an admirable sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on the curruplion of the world through lust. 
He has not confined his energies to preaching. He is an 
active member of the Alli.ince for the Promotion of 
Public Morality. This zeal for pure living tends to 
increase the vehemence of his desire to sec the 
hou.*ing question dealt with in such a thorough¬ 
going fashion as to render it possible for every man 
and woman to have a*t least a chance of living a decent 
life, a chance which can hardly be said to e.xist where 
whole families are pigged together within the four walls of 
a slum s;ye. 

HIS SllL'IAI. ENTHUSnsM. 

The Bishop has supported Mr. Ctiarks Booth’s 
scheme for diminishing the jpressure of jiopulation on the 
crowded interior of the city by the creation of a cheap and 
rapid system of locomotion, which would enable us to plant 
out the workers in the suburbs -a jirograinme which at 
the last election secured the support of the majority of the 
members of the County Council. Air. Sidne} W'ebbused 
to say when Dr. Creighton was Still sit Peterborough that , 
he was destined to be the first Socialist Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Death has frustrated the fulfilment of that; 
prophecy, but it is fair to say that Bishop Winnington- 
Ingram promises to be the first bisho{> of the I’rogressive 
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party that London has yet seen. Not that he is a parti¬ 
san in a factious sense. On religious questions he is an 
advocate of what he calls Inter-denominationalism as 
opposed to Undenominationalism, and, therefore, in a 
Sclipol Hoard election he finds himself alli^ with the 
men who, when it comes to he an election for the 
County Council, arc his worst opponents. His sermon, 
preached after thj County C\>uncil election, was to bid 
the Council go forward, and although he may object 
to b.* called the first Bishop of the Progressive Party, 
a prelate who finds it in him to exhort the Progres¬ 
sive majority to go forward and reap the fruits «>f their 
victory, has earned a right to be regarded as a Progressive 
Bishop. 

A HUMANISKR, NOT A ROMANISER. 

The Bishop, although a man of great geniality and a 
camaratii:, is nevertheless a great believer in disci¬ 
pline. He does not like brawling in church, and Mr. 
Kensit's plan of campaign has naturally never appealed 
much to his .sympathies. But that is more for the 
manner of it than lor the object of it, for nothing could be 
further from the truth than to describe Dr. Winniiigtoii- 
Ingram as a Romaniser. The correct word for him is 
not Romaniser, but huinaniser, and in his anxiety to 
humanise he is not likely to be very tolerant of ail those 
who would cripple humanising agencies merely because 
on this side or on that they lean in the direction cither of 
excessive ritu.il or inordinate plainness. To him the soul 
of the thing is the important matter, and the essence of a 
work is whether or not it will tend to facilitate the estab¬ 
lishment of the Kingdom of Heaven in the midst of his 
diocese. 

NOT HIS t)WN SUFFRAGAN. 

It is interesting to speculate what may be the expecta¬ 
tion of life of a Bishop of London. The diocese killed 
Bishop Creighton, but it failed even to m ike a mark upon 
the tough and wiry frame of Dr. Temple, who after his 
London episcop.ite could still find ample vital energy 
to discharge the duties of a Primate. Suieide is one of tlie 
standing temptations of a Bishop of London, not suicide by 
the ordinary method of poison or the revolver, but suicide 
by the slow but not less effective process of overtasking 
strength, and of attempting to do too much work on tno 
little sleep. Bishop Winnington-lngram is fully aware 
of the insidious nature of this temptation, and he begins 
his episcopal career with the best of resolutions, lie 
does not intend, as he has said publicly, to be his own 
suffragan. Canon Liddon used constantly to deploriTthe 
tendency to convert Bishops into great, overgrown clerks, 
who spend their day from morning till night wriiing 
letters and discharging the routine of the office, riicy 
have no time left to be bishops. Bishop VVinninginn- 
Ingram intends to have time. He has practically got 
four sub-bishops. There will soon be a new Bisho]} of 
Stepney in the place which he vacated, there is a Bishop 
of Islington and a Bishop of Kensington, while Bishop 
Barry is still a kind of bishopwho is available 
as a kind of supplementary suffragan wherever he is 
wanted. If Bishop Winnington-lngram can stick to 
his salutary resolutions, he may live long enough 
to leave his mark on London. There is a great 
deal to be done in t]^e way of Christianising the 
Christianity of a conventional Churchman, and it will be 
a g(i£at.t.hing for London if it finds in him a leader in all 
.good worfes, and one who, instead of thinking in parishes, 
will think of London as a. whole, and remember that 
London is the heart of the Empire. Our imperialism of 


late has developed very ppidly in directions Vhich are 
more pagan than Christian, and although it may be too 
much to expect the preacher to the C.I.V.’s to recall to the 
memory of Londoners the blessing pronounced, upon 
peacemakers, he may at least be relied upon not to follow 
the example of Canon Knox Little in glorifying war. 

DATES. 

This is a character sketch, not a biography, but the 
dates of the Bishop’s various appointments may be men¬ 
tioned. He was the grandson of Bishop Pepys, of 
Worcester, his father was the rector of Stanford, in 
Worcestershire ; he was educated at Marlborough, &nd 
afterwards studied at Keble Coflege, Oxford, under Dr. 
Talbot, who is now Bishop of Rochester. He was 
ord lined by the Bishop of Lichfield, Dr. Maclagan, in 
1884. He served his apprenticeship as curate at St. Mary’s, 
ShrewsbuiT, where he first made his matk. In 1886 he 
became private chaplain to the present Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. In 1888 he succeeded Canon HeiiSon as the head 
of Oxford House, the University Settlement in Bethnal 
Creen. In August, 1895, he was appointed vicar of St. 
Matthew’s, and in 1897 he became Suffragan Bishop of 
Stepney. He is a somewhat voluminous author, although 
his books arc chiefly collections of his addresses, sermons 
and lectures. The best-known book is entitled “ Work 
in Oreat Cities.” This, which is in a third edition, is 
composed of six lectures on practical theology, which 
were delivered in the Divinity School at Cambridge. 
He has now in preparation a small book entitled “The 
After-Glow of a Great Reign,” composed of four 
addresses upon the life of a great Queen. Two other 
little volumes of his have reached a third edition. The 
first is entitled “ The Men who Crucify Christ,” a course 
of Lent lectures, and its sequel, “ Friends of the Master.’' 
His other books arc: “ The Banners of the Christian 
Faith,” “ Good Shepherds,” and “ Messengers, Watch¬ 
men, and Stewards.” “Church Difficulties” is a collec¬ 
tion of papers, written for working men, in the Oxford 
House Chronicle. All these books are published* by 
Wells, Gardner, Darton and Co. ; but the S.P.C.K. have 
published a great many of his sermons, papers, and 
addresses. He is a strong advocate of lemperance, 
and is personally a teetotaler.' One of the best-known 
stories about him is that one day when he was 
haranguing 400 men at Beckton Gas Works, one 
called out, “ Are you a tot ? ” “ Yes,” said the Bishop. 

“ All right,” said the man. “ Go on. If you wasn’t I 
wouldn’t listen to you.” 

In 1899 it was announced that the Bishop was engaged 
to be married to Lady Ulrica Duncombe, the daughter of 
the Earl of Faversham. They were to be married at 
Ivister, but the marriage was never celebrated, and the 
Bishop remains celibate to this day. 

In concluding this welcome of the Bishop to the new 
sphere of labour, I cannot more appropriately end this 
article than by recalling a famous incident in Scripture 
history. When Joshua was weighed down with the 
responsibility of the leadership of Israel,* which^bad come 
upon him on the death of Moses, the people*said unto 
him:— ■ « 

“All that* thou coinmandcst us we will do, ami whithersoever 
thou sendest us, we will go. According as we hearkened unto 
Muses in all things, so will we hearken unto thee : only the 
I,ord thy God be with thee, as He was with Moses. 

“ And the word of the laird came unto Joshui, saying: 
Have not I commanded thee ? Be strong .md of good course ; 
be not atiraid, neither be (hou disniayed : for the Lord thy God 
is with thee whifliersoever thou goest.” , 



n.—AN ITALIAN BISHOP IN LONDON. 


I N the eighth century St. Boniface deplored, as he passed 
away, the tjrae in which in the Christian Church “the 
candlesttCKs were of wood and the priests of gold.” 
Seven centuries after, Gcrolamo Savonarola re-uttered this 
lamentation and completed it by adding—“ and now we 
have the candlesticks of gold and the priests of wood.” 
Another four centuries passed, and towards the end of the 
nineteenth century Don Paolo Miraglia, a young Sicilian 
priest, made this lamentation his own, and he is now 
engaged to carry on in Italy the work interrupted by the 
burnmg of Savonarola. 

fton Paolo Miragha- 
Gullotti, Bishop of Uie 
Italo-International 
Catholic Church—to give 
him his full title—is still 
in the prime of life, having 
been born at Ucria, in 
Sicily, exactly forty-three 
years ago. His ^parents 
sent him early to a 
■seminary', and as he was 
of a quick L-arning, at 
the age of nineteen he 
called to occupy the 
chair as professor of 
Idires and philo¬ 
sophy in the place of 
the departed Dominican 
professor, who taught young 
Miraglia the same, it was 
the contrast between the 
leaching of this Dominican 
.ind the teaching of all 
other religious teachers that 
first aroused in the mind of 
the young student Miraglia 
a doubt as to the faithful¬ 
ness of the Church towards 
the Gospel teachings. 

At twenty-two he resigned 
the professurship, as he felt 
called to another sphere of 
work in the Church of Christ 
-to preach. Soon after he 
was ordained a priest he 
went to Palermo, where he 
completed his studies and 
where in 1884 he stsirted 
his eventful career a.s a 
preacher. He at once 
made a strong impression 
as an eloquent orator. 

His preaching was of an unusual kind in Italy. Medi¬ 
tating upon the Scriptures—as Bishop Miraglia said 
—he saw it was useless to waste time to write down 
sermons, when the best sermons any man could preach 
were to ie found in the Gospel, and he preached the 
same. The voice was of Miraglia, but the spirit was that 
of Savonarola. For ten years he received many warnings 
to alter his style of preaching, but he did not heed them. 

In 1893, on the occasion of the Papal JuBilee, he sent 
to Leo XIII. his offering, under the shape of a strongly- 
worded paper ; therein he besought the Pope to bring 
about a much-needed reform both in the form of worship 
and in the training and life of th'e priesthood. Though 
Don Paolo Miraglia received a letter of thanks from 
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Don Paolo Miraglia-Gullotti. 


Cardinal Rampolla, his appeal fot a reform put him 
under a bad light at the headquarters, and when he went 
to Rome he was plainly told that he was regarded there 
as a freethinker. Don Paolo returned to Sicily much 
disgusted and disappointed, but fearless he persevered in 
his preaching. He was engaged to preach the Lent 
sermons of 1894 at Regalbuto in Sicily, but after the 
same the Bishop of the plAce forbade him to continue. 
.Strange to say, at the request of the Mother Superior, he 
was able to continue his preaching in the church of an 

Augustine convent; Early 
in 1895 he returned to 
Rome, and he preached 
there a sermon on the 
occasion of the death of 
Monsignor Carini—another 
.Sicilian. A gentleman 
heard him and was struck 
at the great eloquence of 
Don Paolo Miraglia, and 
asked him if he Would go 
to Piacenza, a citadel of 
t he J esuits, where preaching 
of his kind was much 
needed. Miraglia con¬ 
sented to preach there 
during the month of May. 
Fnim the outset he highly 
displeased the bishop, the 
chapter, and the' clergy, 
and pleased very much the 
people. For two weeks he 
was subjected to every sort 
ot insult by the other 
prie&ts, till at the end of 
the month he denounced 
the priests there present 
as vilifiers of his character, 
and added, “ The subject 
of my last sermon will be 
Cierolanio Savonarola^ 
He preached that sermon, 
and it was the last he 
delivered within the pale of 
the Roman Church. A 
week after, he preached his 
first sermon out of the 
Church. The Pope excom¬ 
municated him, society and 
authorities—civil and eccle- 
sia.stical alike—were against 
him, Vnit the people were 
with him, and he opened a 
he gave the name of the 
Paolo. 'I'hc congregation 
thousands, and 
incient custom, 
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modest Oratory, to which 
apostle’he loves most, San 
grew immensely, the hundreds became 
on Easter Day', 1898, according to the 
when even the Bishops of Rome were elected by the 
people—the Congregation of the Oratory electee^ him as 
their Bishop, and in May, 1900, he was duly consecrated 
according to the Latin Ritual by a bishop of the Eastern 
Church. ‘The photo we print of him represents him in 
the garment of an Italian bishop. 

Encouraged by the success ^ichieved ai Piacenza, he 
intends to establish similar Dratoiies in other cities ol* 
Italy, beginning in Rome. 

D* V*. 
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Drr Wahrc Jacoi-I [Vienna. 

The Human Heart seen under the Rdntg^en Rays. 


THE TOPIC OF THE mOHTH- 

THE BEST USE OF GREAT WEALTH. 


M any events combine 
to make the best use 
of wealth the topic 
of the month. On April i 
the nominations had to be 
handed in for the Nobel 
prize Itf ^8,000, to be 
awarded to the person or 
society who has deserved 
most such recognition—the 
[>romution of the cause of 
I)eace. 

In the middle of March 
came the full text of the 
remarkable letter which 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes addressed 
to the Diocesan College 
School at Cape Town, offer¬ 
ing a scholarship of £2^0 
per annum, tenable for 
three years at Oxford, by the scholar who complied 
with the novel conditions set forth under four heads by 
Mr. Rhodes, descril>ed later on. A scholarship of 
^250 a-year, it may be objected, is but a trifle, but it is 
iinjKutant as the avant-courier of a much greater scheme : 
and should the initial experiment be successful in South 
.Africa, we may expect to see its adaptation and extension 
before long throughout the whole Knglish-speaking w’orld. 

The event, however, which more than any other has 
made people talk about wealth, its responsibilities and its 
opportunities, has been the retirement of Mr. Carnegie 
from the industrial campaign to which he has devoted 
his life with a net balance to his credit of ^50,000,000, 
which being invested in 5 per cent. Carnegie bonds, 
yields him an annual income of ^2,500,000. As a 
preliminary to the retirement of Mr. Carnegie we had 
the creation of the billiop dollar Steel Trust in the 
United States, which unites all the great iron and 
steel producing firms in one ring of union. 
Immediately following the completion of this great 
deal, came the sensational announcement that Mr. 
Carnegie, who has hitherto distributed only driblets of 
his wealth in various quarters, had inaugurated the era 


of distribution, which he always declared would 
succeed the period of collection, by promising a gift of 
^1,000,000 for the creation of sixty-five free libraries in 
the city of New York, provided that sites were 
secured by public subscription or private beneficence. 
Reports were also current as to his determination 
to appropriate ;^5,ooo,ooo to the creation of the greatest 
technical university at Pittsburg that the world has ever 
seen. In the midst of the sensation occasioned by these 
announcements, Mr. Carnegie sailed for Europe, and 
arrived in London on his way to the South of France, 
where he will bask in southern sunshine, chewing the cud 
for the next month or two, like a placid ruminant, before 
he returns to Skibo, from whence he will probably 
announce the next steps which he will take in the great 
work of disembarrassing himself of the enormous wealth, 
which he declares he will find much more ditflcult to 
distribute than to accumulate. 

Mr. Carnegie is a man of sixty-seven, and his expecta¬ 
tion of life, from the point of view of the actuary, cannot 
be very long. But even supposing that he lives thirteen 
) ears, and dies at the age of eighty, leaving behind him 
a fortune of ;^25,ooo,ooo—a modest sum, which will 
save his heirs from all dread of ending their days 
in the workhouse—he will still have to dispose of the 
.sum of from ;^5o,ooo,ooo to jf55,ooo,ooo before his death ; 
that is to say, unless death is to overtake him at 
eighty with more than ^25,000,000 still in hand 
undistributed, he will have to rid himself of 
.^4,000,000 a year every year until 1914. Now ^^4,000,000 
a year is a tidy sum of money, the vastness of which it is 
very difficult to conceive, if Mr. Carnegie were to give 
away a ;^5 note a minute to cverj'body who cared to 
apply for it, he would at the end of a year—even supposing 
that he denied himself all Sleep and worked night and 
day, week-days and Sundays, handing out his £s a 
minute—find that he had only disposed of about 
;^3,5oo,ooo, and he would still have 1,500,000 leftover 
to play' with ; from which it follows that, taking interest 
into consideration, in the thirteen years of life that still 
presumably remain to Mr. Carnegie he must melt his gold 
or distribute his monev at the rate of about £8 a minute, 
day in, day out, making no deductions either for sleeping- 
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time or Sundays. Even at that rate he will still at the 
end have his fortune of ^25,000,000 intact, not to mention 
the other unconsidered trifles which he has from other 
investments which are not included in the great deal by 
which J. F. Morgan succeeded in buying him out .anil 
adding the Carnegie business to the bilhon-dollar .Steel 
Trust. ^ 

Wealth so colossal in the hands of a single individual 
who is so prominent as an exponent of the (jospel 
of Wealth—-which being interpreted means that no 
one has a right to get wealth except for the purposes 
of distributing it with greater wisdom and with more 
beneficent effect than would be possible if it, had not 
been accumulated iri a single hand—has naturally set 
on fire the imagination of the public. Of this a quaint 
and curious illustration is afforded by the extraordinary 
succcss with which the manager of the firm which 
counts Mother Seigel’s Syrup as its ch ef asset, has 
utilised the popular interest in Mr. Carnegie’s millions 
for the purpose of advertising the merits of his 
patent medicine. Mr. Wack, the }oung American 
to whom the fortunfs of the great Joint Stock 
Corporation known as A. J. White was entrusted some 
two years «go, has renewed the youth of the business and 
enormously improved the valu^ of its shares by a Napo¬ 
leonic policy of advertisement. Among other methods by 


which he succeeds in persuading the Eur^peanpublic 
that Mother Seigel is the heaven-sent ahgel of heal¬ 
ing for all their maladies, is. that of distributing frpm 
house to bouse attradt^ycjy .writteiji, little botdtiets 
with flaming covers, 'cppiotisly illustrated. Mr. 
Wack’s dominant idea as an advertiser is that it 
is necessary Suboye all things to take up a subject 
which will excite the greatest amount of interest 
amclng the greatest number of people, and deftly to 
graft oft to ^is Sul^ecf a tlisscrtation umin the virtues 
of Mother" Sei^r and her world-famous s^p. 
Casting 'about ifOTysUbJects which would be calculated 
to-appeal to the widest pdssible public, hehft tupon 
the device of utihsing Mr«Camc^e and his millions 
as the topic of the year. He produced a little 
pamphlet, in which, gorgeously printed in orange 
and black, there is represented a great pyramid of 
;^4o,ooo,ooo in golden sovereigns. Within there 
was given a brief sketch of Mr. Carnegie’s life 
and an account of his gospel of wealth, which was 
compiled from the Review of Reviews Annuai. for 
iqoo. Ily way of still ftirthur stimulating public 
interest in the discussion of what should be done with 
enormous wealth, Mr. W’ack offered a prize of 20s. 
to any one who would put forward any suggestion for 
the distribution of Mr. Carnegie’s wealth upon which 
Mr. Carnegie of his own motion might choose to 
act : that is to say, supposing that any one had 
suggested that Mr. Carnegie should devote a great 
Slim of money to the founding of free libraries in 
the city of New York, the fad that Mr. Carnegie 
had done this, even before the recommendation 
or suggestion was published, would still entitle the 
maker of the suggestion to a sovereign from Mother 
Seigel. 

'I'hcy prepared their pamphlet, and steps were 
taken to distribute it throughout the United Kingdom. 
About .^400 was spent in purcliasing the latest 
electoral lists which formed the basis of the dis¬ 
tribution. The idea was that in every constituency 
every bond fide elector should receive a copy of 
the booklet on Mr. Carnegie’s millions, so -that 
the whole ririlish democracy might be interrogated 
individually, man by man, on the witlest possible 
basis, as to the best use to be made of colossal wealth. 
It was a gigantic undertaking, and, before it was 
completed, the task of distribution, including printing and 
ostages, involved the enterprising firm which took it in 
and in an expenditure of not less than;£i6,ooo. 

They met with considerable difficulty in distributing 
their booklet in Ireland, for the colour of gold being 
orange, the faithful patriots of the south and we.st refused 
to allow’ the booklet about millions to enter their house¬ 
holds. There was also considerable difficulty in dis¬ 
tribution occasioned by the fact that the principle of 
“ one man, one vote ” has not yet been adopted as the 
law. Hence there were multiple votes which entailed a 
great deal of trouble in weeding out, for although John 
Bull allows many votes to one map, Mother Seigel, 
being of an economical mind, could not spare more than 
one booklet for each elector. 

Altogether about 8,000,000‘pamphlets relating to Mr. 
Carnegie’* millions have been distributed either by post 
or by hand throughout the three kingdoms. Never 
before has the whole British electorate been summoned 
to advise a millionaire in difficulties as to the distribution 
of his money, and whatever other result the experiment 
has had, it undoubtedly has advertised Mr. Carnegie and 
his mon''y as no other living man has ever been advertised 
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in this country. Of these 8,000,000 men who thus were 
directly intdlrogatcd as to the best use Mr. Carnegie can 
make of his money, about 11,000 sent in their suggestions. 
The reading and tabulation of these answers kept 
a. large staff busy for weeks, and the 11,000 letters, if they 
were all typewritten and bound together, would make a 
series of some twenty odd volume^ that would comfort¬ 
ably fill a shelf in Mr. Carnegie’s library. The following 
tabulated summar>' of the recommendations that have 
been made as the result of Mother Seigel’s appeal to the 
British electorate will be read with interest :— 

SUMMARY OF 45,000 SUOUKSTIONS. 

Begging for self ...... 12,246 

Recommending free distrilwlion <tf .“seigprs Syrup . 5,296 

Begging for others ...... 2.268 

Churches, chapel.s, ami missions .... 2,044 

" Give it to the poor ” ..... 1.562 

Widows and tirphans of South African War . l, 45 Ji 

Old Age Pensions.1.320 

Hospitals ....... 709 

Institutes for widows and orphans . . 651 

To relieve famine in Inrlia ..... 620 

Advice to Mr. Carnr^ie to provide for hi^ il.iiigliler 509 
Homes for aged and invalided .... 403 

Government housing trf poor .... 393 

Donations to clulis ...... 09 

Dr. Barnardo’s Home ..... 541 

To promote emigration ..... 332 

Workmen’s model rlwellings .... 27.S 

To finance young people ..... 277 

Erection of schools . . . ' . . 264 

Homes for Waifs and Strays .... 248 

National Debt ... ... 237 

A National War Fuml ..... 236 

For thf trectmi of libnifies . .204 

Previously tabuhiterd elsewhere .... 6,070 

Approximate number not tabulated . . 1,600 

While the British democr.icy was responding to 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup by volunteering forty-Hve 
thousand prescriptions to Mr. Carnegie as to how he 
could most usefully deplete himself of his store, the 
great little man had begun operations on his own 
account, and had done it in a fasiiion which is 
eminently characteristic. The day after he sailed 
from New York a letter was pulilished from him 
announcing that he was prepared to give ;^i,ooo,ooo 
for the formation of &i.\ty-tivc public libraries in 
New York if the sites were provided and their 
maintenance undertaken by the city. 

On the dav that he sailed other letters were 
published, addressed one to the people of Pittsburg, 
and the other to the heads of the great business 
concern from the management of which he was 
retiring. This announced a gift of another million 
sterling, j[,ZQO,QOO which went to support libraries 
which he had already founded, while the other 
;^8oo,ooo was to be devoted to the formation of a 
fund for supplying pensions and relief to those 
injured in the Carnegie works 

To provide small 4)cnsions or aids lo such "employes as, 
after long and creditable service, through cxccptii nal cir¬ 
cumstances, need such help in their old age and who make 
a good use of it. Should these uses not require all of the 
revenue, and a surplu-s of 200,000 dollars be left after ten 
years’ operation, then for all over this workmen in the 
mills other than the Carn^ie Company, in' Alleghany 
Coanty, ^all become eligible for partieipation in the 
fiind, the mills nearest the works of the Carne^ Steel 
Company being first emliraced. This fund « not intended 


to be used as a substitute for what the coihpany has been in the 
habit of doing in such cases—far from it. It is intended to go 
still further, and give to the injured or their families pr to 
employes who are needy in old age, through no fault of their 
own, some provision against want as long as needed or until 
young children can become self-supporting. 

The following passage •in his letter explains wliy he 
made this appropriation of his money 

I make tJiis first use of suRphis wealth upon retiring' from 
imsiness as an acknowledgment of the deep debt which I owe 
to tile workmen who have contributed so greatly to roy .success, 
r hope the cordial relations which exist between employers and 
enijtioyed throughout all the Carnegie Company works may 
never be disturbed ; both employers and empUiyed remembering 
what I said in my last speech to the men at llomesiead : 
■* l.alMUiT, capital, and business ability are the three legs of a 
lhrvc-leggc«l stool ; neither is first, neilller is second, neither 
ihirtl ; there is no precedence, all being e<|ually n<?cessary. He 
who would sow discord among the three is an enemy of all.” 

Here addressing the good people of Pittsburg, Mr. 
Carnegie e.xplatned the reasons which led him to retire 
from business as follows — 

An opportunity to retire from Inisine-iS came to me unsought, 
which I considcrerl it my rluly to accept. My resolve was made 
111 )oiUh to retire before old age. From what I have seen 
around me f cannot doubt the wisdom of this course, although 
the change is great, even serious, and seldom brings the happiness 
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expectctl. But this was because so many, having abundance to 
retire upon, have so little to retire to. 

The Fathers in olden days taught that a man should have 
time before the end of his career for the “making of his soul,” 

I have always felt that old age should be spent, not as the 
S^tch s!iy, in “making mickle mair,” but in making a good 
use of what has been acquired, and I hope my friends of Pitts- 
burgwvill approve of my action In retiring while still in full 
health and vigour, and 1 can reasonably expect many years for 
usefulness in nelds which have ather than personal aims. ^ 
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years ago he would have sold out for ;^40,090,ooo. The 
buyers held back and he waited his time, and has now 
sold out for ;£5 o,ooo,ooo. The two years’ delay, there¬ 
fore, enabled him to recoup himself for all the money that 
he had given way in the course of a lifetime. According 
to this authority, before his gift to New York, he had 
given away just about 1,000,000 to found libraries in 
sixty-nine American cities. More than a million and a 
quarter had gone in founding schools of one sort and 
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In this letter, beyond assuring them of his continued 
intere-st in the town in which he had made his wealth, he 
did not promise any further benefactions. Various 
rumours have been current in the newspapers as to his 
intentions to devote £^,000,000 to the creation of a 
technical university in order to make Pittsburg the intel¬ 
lectual capital of the iron and steel world, but as yet this 
has not been confirmed- According to a statement pub¬ 
lished in the New York papers, Mr.i Carnegie has given 
away iii the last thirty years to institutions in the United 
States a little over i5,000^000, or about half of the 
unearned increment of the last e^hteen months. Two 


another, and a million in miscellaneous benefactions. 
To these we must add the sums which he has given away 
in the United Kingdom. • 

I n free libraries and organs he is reported to have said 
he intended to disburse mosbof his money. In all these 
benefactjpns it will be noticed that Mr. Carnegie has 
given little or nothing to churches, and his gifts to 
political organisations do not figure. He has not given, 
as yet, a day’s income to forward the cause of peace and 
arbitration, either in the old world or in the new. 
Possibly that is to come. His dominant idea in always 
to help those who will help themselves. In his own 
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Hey I there 11 look out for the Cars. 

A Dangerous Playground for Old Mother Trusts’ l.ittle Children. 


words, there i.s no u.se in liclpinff a man to clitnb a 
ladder unless he helps him.self, for as soon as you let 
go he falls, and his last state is worse than the first. 
Mr. Carnegie .at one time invested some money in 
newspaper property ivhich he sold at a profit. He has 
recently told us that when he was a lad of seventeen he 
enjoyed the first ecstasy of delight which comes from 
seeing his first contribution printed in the news¬ 
papers. Horace (Jreely was the editor who first con¬ 
ferred that boon upon the young Scotchman. Some 
ingenious reporter telegraphed across the Atlantic 
that Mr. Carnegie had declared that he would not die 
content until he had become a newspaper editor. There 
is no reason to believe that Mr. Carnegie entertains any 
such unholy ambition. He could probably buy up his 
old property, the Echo, if he cared to do so, to say nothing 
of more important organs which are not above being 
approached by a millionaire. 

The newspapers are full of the story of the way in 
which the CTcat combination was effected. Before the 
final deal which left the Morgan-Rockcfellcr combination 
undisputed mastery of the iron and steel industry in the 
Unitra States, there were threatenings of war between 
the two great magnates, Carnegie on the one side and 
Rockefeller on the other.. But this war was averted 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan, a masterful banker,, a grand¬ 
son of the famous Unitarian Minister, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, of Boston, who stood by the side of Wendell 
Philups, Theodore Parker, and others in the anti- 
slavery movement.- It is curious to note that I^r. 
Morgan, although for the last thirty years one of the 


great domin.tting influences in the fin.inciai world in 
America, is a comparatively poor man—that is to say, 
his fortune is estimated by the newspapers at more than 
£,2,000,000, a mere bagatelle compared with the enormous 
fortunes of Mr. Carnegie on the one hand and Mr. 
Rockefeller on the other. His delight has been to reign 
as king in Wall Street rather than to amass an enormous 
fortune. He may be regarded as the great foster-father 
of the trust system, which is now dominating American 
industry. His motto is said to be that competition is 
criminal when it destroys the interest in investments. 
You must save the interest by obliterating competition. 
Acting on this principle, he became the head of the coal 
trust,® which dominates the anthracite coal region of 
America. He has also succeeded in forming a rail¬ 
way trust which dominates the great Trunk Line of 
America. 

To-day Mr. Morgan is director in ilie following 
companies :— 

Carthage and Adirondack railway. 

Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati and .Si. l.oui*- i.iilroiid. 

Columbus, Hope and Greenslmrg railroad. 

Federal Steel Company. 

General Electric Company. 

Harlem River and Port Chester railroad. 

Housatonic railrnad. 

Jersey City and Bayonne railro.'ui. 

Lake Shore and Michigan .Soiitliern r.-iilroad. 

Metropolitan Opera and Real Esfcte Company. . 

Mexican Tel^praph Company. 

Mohawk and Malone railroad. 

National Bank of Commerce. 
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Niagara FalU Branch Railway Company. 

New Jersey Shore Line railro^ Company. 

New York Central and Hudson River. 

New York, New Haven and Hartford railroad. 
New York and Putnam mitraad. 

Pacific Cable Company. 

'West Shore railroad. 

Wciktern Union Telegraph Cojijtmny. 


Mr. Morgan is also largely interested in the railroads 
known as ‘'codl roads,” which absolutely control the 
anthraci^ coal trade of the country. How' he manages' 
to attend to all his directorships no one knows, but every 
one agrees that be is the great fin.-incial genius of America 
at the present time. His sway there is none to dispute. 
Possibly before he-dies he may succeed in amalgamating 
all the trusts into one gigantic trust, and so pave the way 
for the realisation of the socialist ideal by demonstrating 
the possibility and the practicability of the collectivist 
ideal. Although not a rich man, as rich men go in 
America, Mr. Morgan has given away con.siderable sums 
<rf money. He gave, for instance, £zoo,ooo to establish a 
lying-in hospit-al in New York, and endowed it with 
a further sum of £60,000 to keep it going. Another 
form of his muniticcncc is to buy pictures by the old 
masters, ahd present them to churches. He is an I^pisco- 
palian, and has three children, two daughters and one 
son. The latter, Mr. J. Pierponl Morgan, Jun., attends 
to the business of the firm in the old world. The latest 
combination, the billion dollar steel and iron trust, is so 
called because in America a billion means 1,000,000,000, 
not (as it does in ihi.s country) 1,000,000,000,000. 
The billion dollar steel trust, therefore, is equivalent in 
Knglish to £2oo,orK>,<xx>. The following is a list of the 
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** We beg to preesnt the Ute'it accession in our company, the Champion 
Strong Man, Mr, Billion DoMr Steel Trust, wto will give bis impressive 
Pyiwniil and Club .Swinging Act, while the Athletic Aggregation sings a 
chorus, entitled:— 

• *“ We are never out of training, and we never need .1 rest; 

And to " lift " the people'* simey is d*'’ ‘be best.’ ’’ 
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** Mr. ilillnin Dollar Steel Trust will present his rertird-brciik ng head 
clerk, Charles Schwab, who gets Suu,ooo dols. a year, or r-so dols. per 
minute, while the Ofltce Bt.ys in the background will recite the folloulng 
noble lines, supposed 10 h.ave been wi'itten by Shakespeare:— 


" * If with fond hopes of wealth your minds be full, 
Then help the Trusts the People's leg to pull. 
And maybe you will get, like Charlie Schwab, 
A line eight hundred thousand dollar job.' " 


comp.anies which have been amalg.imated in thi.s great 
ring 



Atithorisal 

IbsttniAtetl 

No. of 
pmperties 


capital. 

annual profili*. 

controlled. 

f 'anicgic Co.. . 

. $320,000,000 

$40,000,000 

... 24 

I'ccleral Steel Co. 

. 200,000,000 

.. I 0 , 030 )IXX> 

... 72 

.\m. Steel aiul Wire 

. 90,000.000 

. T,O 0 O,QO 0 

54 

National Steel Co. 

59,000,000 

.. 5.500.000 

... 13 

.\m. 'J'inplalo Co. 

50,000,000 

.. 3,900,000 

- 39 

■Vm. Bridge Co. 

70,000,000 

3,000,000 

... 24 

.Vm. Sheet Sleel Co 

52,000,000 

2,000,000 

... 28 

,Vm. Steel Hoop < 'o 

33,000,000 

5,000,000 

... 14 

Kep. Iron and Steel 

55,000,000 

.. 3,000,000 

... 60 

.National Tulie Co. 

. 8d,ooo,ooo 

.. I 4 . 0 OO,OCl'J 

... 30 

Am. Car and Fdr. (' 

. 60,000,000 

.. 6,000,000 

... 14 

Tressed Steel Car (.; 

, 35,000,000 

.. 2,250,000 

••• 5 

Total ... 

$1,094,000,000 

1101.650,000 

377 


Even before this great combination was formed the 
American steel manufacturers had shown that they were 
the dominant power in the world of steel. According to 
Mr. Carnegie, the sceptre of the world is made of steel. 
The steel sword in old day^s was dominant. We have 
not yet beaten our spears into pruning-knives and our 
swords into ploughshares, bpt the same metal is still as 
.supreme as ever; and the power of the American manu¬ 
facturer lies not in his ability to use the product of his 
furnaces in the field of battle, but in the fact that he can 

E roduce it cheaper and in greater quantity than any of 
is competitors. Twenty-eight years ago thd United 
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States only produced mie-third as much steel as Great ments against the collectivisation of> the instruments 
Britain. L^t year Great Britain only produced half the used in the production of wealth has been the rooted 

steel put in the market by the United States, the figures conviction of the public that the brain development 

being 5 millions and lo,- million tons respectively. Mr. of mankind had not kept pace sufficiently witp the 

Carnegie in a recent paper gave some interesting increase of its material resources to enable Governments 

particulars as to the working ingredients of the cheap to organise and direct the gigantic machinery employed 
American steel. He said :— in the production of wgdth. The bottom will be 

Into this steel for each pound enter two pounds of iron ore Imockj^ out of this argument if ii is proved *that 

mined and transported by rail and water 1,000 miles, one {>ound direction of such a gigantic combination as the 

of coke, requiring one and one-third pouiuts of coal to be mined, otcel trust can be operated by a handful of capitalists, 
coked, and transported 50 miles, and one-thinl of a pound of Onoe let it be clearly seen that it is possible for 

limestone quarried and trausparted 140 miles ; so that three and a handful of officials in the employment of a great 

a third'gounds ofiraw material have been made into one pound corporation to manipulate efficiently and econoini- 

of ste«l and given to the consumer for two-thirds of one cent, cally the mines, railways, and factories of a continent, 
three pounds for two cents being 15 dols. for 2,240 pounds- the the chief practical objection to any attempt to 

gross ton. realise the socialist ideal w'ill have gone by the 

This astonishing cheapness of the product was not board. If Mr. Schw'ab does not Knd the t.'isk of 

attained by cutting down the w-ages of the labourer, for managing the steel trust beyond his powers, what reason 
Mr. Carnegie last year declared that the average wage is there to believe that he or another man in his place 

per man, including all the paicl-by-the-day labourers, would be less efficient, if instead of using his brain for 

boys and mechanics, exceeded iss. a day. In order to t he purpose of making dividcnd§ for shareholders, he was 

attain this avcr.ige, it is probable that be included all the using it for the purpose of increasing the wealth of the 

salaries paid to the hfcads of departments. Mr. Schwab, community as a whole? It is not surprising therefore 

who is now man.aging the great works, wjis paid a salary that thinking men everywhere arc beginning to believe 

which is variously stated at from 800,000 to i,000,000 th.it when civpitalism has reached its ultimate develop- 
dollars per annum; and on - £200,000 salary tends ment in the creation of one gigantic trust, it will have dug 
materially to raise the average of the day labourers, if it the grave of individualism in industry, and have inaugu- 
is pooled with the rest. rated the reign of collectivism. 

It i,s natural that this v-ast conglomeration of capital in Of course it is always tlic unex|)ccted that happens, 
the hands of men as enterjinsing and as energetic as This calculation may be falsified, but that undoubtedly 
those of the steel barons of the Lriiitcd States should seems to be tlie present drift of events, 
occasion considerable alarm botli in the old world and in It is interesting to turn from the contemplation of the 
the new. The practice of the managers of trusts of ultimate stages in the evolution of capitalism into 
America has hitherto been toleiably uniform. As soon collectivism to note the first steps which have been taken 
as they have secured a monopoly, they put up prices in by Mr. Cecil Rhodes to realise his great ideal of utilising 
the market which they monopolised, and export their wealth for the purpose of developing the c.apacity for 
surplus commodity to the neutral market 
at prices considerably below those 
which they chaig.': the'r next-door 
neighbour. It is natural that .such ,i 
policy should excite the liveliest feelings 
of alarm on the part of the American 
consumer, and that it should also 
occasion considerable uneasiness among 
the foreign producers whose market 
at any moment may be invaded by the 
surplus product of the American mills. 

It is yet too early to realise what will 
be the ultimate result of this process of 
combination on the part of capitalists 
of the United States. The author of 
a book published this month by Mr. 

Grant Richards, entitled “ Trusts and 
the State,” discusses with patience and 
care the gradual evolution of the trust, 
and describes the various stages through 
which our economic development has 
passed. The author brings out very 
clearly the fact that the same law which 
has brought about the billion dollar 
steel trust in the United States is 
operating not less constartfly in this 
country, although on a much smaller 
scale. Even those who hate trusts are 
compelled to form combinations in 
order to fight trusts, and society seems 
to be tending everywhere irresistibly 
towards a system of collectivism. owi.\ _ . lOpjTown. 

Hitherto one of the greatest argu- Cecil’s Soliloquy: Making a Boy’s Rhodesia. 
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governnjpril, and at the same time using educational 
endo-ymeots as an, instrument in the consolidation of 
empire. The following letter, which Mr, Rhodes last 
month addressed; to the, Diocesan College School, 
Capetown, will he read with interest by educationalists 
in e;j’cry part of the world, I have reprinted it here not 
merely because of its intrinsic importance as a contribution 
to the science of education but also because it may help 
some of my .readers to form a better idea of the real 



R^todcs ^an ^ey are likely to obtain from any con- 
tediplatiou of his iKilkical and financial achievements :— 

! ' f 

'K* ^'*0*010 Schiiiir, Koiiilelxiscli, Cape Town. 

I^'ly de^|lj,i|>sh]tlishop,- -I would like to come to the opening 
ofahe n^J^WiJihgs, but 1 am slill not fpiite myself, and am 
lokl by'Sdc'lor to keep quid. I should lilie you to ask the 
gm'eruing body of die Diocesan College .School,* whose new 
buildings ■ you are opening on Thursday, whether they arc 
willing .to alloi^ their school to lx: made the subject of an 
exfieriirtet In o gift for competition by the .schcxil boys. 

1 haV^lways, felt that the modern idea of giving prizes only 
for‘«]it»ary attainmetUs is an utter mistake. I will not argue 
iliUt the Greeks were alwolutely right in putting physical 
attributes first, but J do think the winner of a school prize 
hluftild not be solely a Iwokworni, or, on the other hand, with 
no ^thought cxcqjt for the training of his physical attributes, 
with these ideas. I beg to offer, through you, to the governing 
body of the,.,Diocesan College School a yearly sum of £ 2^0 to 
provide G>t the support of the winner of this scholarship at 
Oxford for three .years. ■ Tber^.^ji]d..be a new contest every 


fottub" year, as during my lifetime I should yearly send the 
authorities a cheque for .^£'250. The conrlitions are as follows :— 

In the election of a student to a scholarship regard should be 
had to (No. i) his literary and scholastic attainments; (No. 2) 
his fondness of, and success in, manly outdoor sports such 
as cricket, football, and the like ; (No. 3) his qualities of man¬ 
hood, such as truth, courage, devotion -to duty, sympathy for 
and protection of the weak, kindliness, unselfishness and fellow¬ 
ship ; (No. 4) his exhibition during schcxil days of moral force 
of character and of instincts to lead and take an interest in 
his school mates, for these latter attributes will l>e likely in after 
life to guide him to esteem the performance of public duties as 
his higricK<t aim. 

Marks for these four qualifications should lie awards in the 
following proportions : Two-fifths for the first, one-fifftijbr the 
second, one-fifth for the third, awl one-fifth for the fourth, so 
tliat if the maximum number of marks were Iw'o hundred, they 
woulil lie apportioned as follows : Eighty to the first and forty 
to each of she three other oiialifications. 

The marks for the several qualifications would be aw'arde<l 
independently as follows, that is to s!iy, the marks for the fiisit 
qualification by examination. For the second and third qualifi¬ 
cations respectively by ballot by the fellow-students of the 
candidates. .And for the fourth qualification by the headmaster 
of the sc'liool, and tlio result of the Swards, that is to say the 
marks obtaineii b) each candidate for each (jualification should 
be added together, and the sueces-sfu) stuilcnt would lx: the 
one aiho received the greatest number of marks, giving him 
the highest all-round ipialification. 

1 do not know «bother your governing body will accept this 
rather complic ated scholarship, Iml it is an efl'ort to ch.ange the 
dull monotony of modern coinpeiilion. There must have 1 ecu 
some pleasure in viewing the contests in the gymnasium, siy, at 
Athens. I am sure no one can claim any plea.sure from a 
modern couipc liiive examinalkcn, but the more practical point 
is, rlo we under our nuxlern system get the best men for the 
world's fight ? 1 think not.—Yours tiuly, 

(Si.gned) C.J. Rhodes. 

The priqiosal w,is accepted in a letter inclosing a 
memoranchtm, specifying in detail the conditions as out¬ 
lined in Mr. Khwles’ letter of grant. Among these 
supplementary conditions will l>e found the following :—* 
First, that no one is to be eligible for a scholarship 
who has not been at least three year.s in the school. 
The standarel of the examination must be such as to 
assure the scholar passing without difficulty in the 
subjects required for the entrance examinsKion at Oxford, 
the details to be left to the discretion of the headmaster 
and staff. No boy is to be allowed to vote until he has 
been a year in the school and is over twelve years old. 
The headmaster’s vote will be given after such consulta¬ 
tion with members of his staff as may be advisable in his 
discretion. The boy at the head of the list is to be 
credited with the maximum of marks allowed for that 
qualification, the marks of the other competitors being 
computed in proportion. The Council in accepting 
what they describe as “ your generous and wholly unex¬ 
pected offer,” expressed their appreciation of his endeavour 
to strengthen the tone and ethos of that type of education 
which finds its best expression in the life and training of 
our English public schools, and pledged themselves to 
do whatever they could to make this novel experiment in 
the world of .scholarship a real and olSvious honour. 

Mr. Rhodes assured the Council that they might be 
satisfied that if after expdfience further modifications 
were necessaiy, he would readily concur in any changes 
that might be found useful. There is much more behind 
this solitaiy scholarship than appears at first sight, and 
those who are interested in noting the evolution of the 
Rhodesian idea w'ill do well to read this letter carefully 
and note it for further use. 
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I,, have j^erved till the close of this article a brief ■ 
reference to the Nobel Bequest. Mr. Alfred Nobel, of 
dynamite fame, who died in 1896, in Januarj’, 1897, left a 
sum of money estimated at between one and two millions 
for the purpose of encour^ing scientific study, medical 
discovery, and the promotion of international jn-ace. 
The interest annually accruing from these millions is 
divided into five portions, to be awarded in prizes for the 
most important discoveries (i) in physics, (2) in chemis- 
tr>', (3) in physiology or -medicine, (4) for the most 
distinguished literary contribution in physiolog)’ or medi¬ 
cine,'* (5) for achieving tjie most or doing the most to 
promote the cause of peace. 

All nominations for the peace prize were to be sent in 
to the Norwegian Nobel Committee, 3, Victoria Terrasse, 
Christiania, by the first of this month. The committee 
consists of five distinguished Norwegians, including 
among others Mr. John Lund and Mr. BJdrnson :— 

o 

(i) Members of the Norwegian Nobel Comiiiutce ; (2) 
members of the legislative assembUes and (Jovernments of the 
various .Stales of the world ; ( 3 ) members of the Commission rlu 
Bureau International IVrmanent de la I’aix ; ( 4 ) momljors anrl 
associates of the Institut de Droit liilernulional; and ( 5 ) 
university professors of law, of political .science, of history and 
philosophy. 

It decided that institutions and societies, as well as 
individuals, should be- eligible for the peace prize, a 
decision which will commenti itself more to the common 
sense of the ordinary man than it did to the mind of 


Mr, Nobel. He was all for nutting a premium upoQ 
individual exertion. Speculation is rife as to the persoi^ 
or society which will be regarded as most worthy for the 
first peace prize, which will probably be awarded uj 
December. The Norwegian Inter-Parliamentary Con* 
ference has recommended-that the prize, which amoiante^ 
to about £ 8 , 000 , should be divided into three parts—one- 
half handed over to the Per.uanent International Peace, 
Bureau at Berne, and the other half divided into two 
equal portions, one-half of which would go to Mr. W. R.' 
Cremer, the veteran M.P., who has taken so leading a 
part in peace work, and the other to M. Fr^ddric Passy, 
of Pari.s. 

The award of the Committee in whose hands lies the 
decision of the disjxisal of the Nobel beefuest is not 
expected before the end of the year, but it will be 
awaited with much interest. It is an original experiment, 
the success of which remains to be proved. Should it 
answer the hopes of the founder, it is possible that Mr. 
Carnegie may gain some hints which will lead him in the 
disposition of his millions. It is evident that we are 
standing at the beginning of a new era. In the 
Nineteenth century men accumulated wealth ; in the 
Twentieth it would seem as if they were to witness an 
endless number of experiments into the beneficial dis-. 
tribution, which is a welcome change. The process will 
probably be accelerated by the fact that if the owners of 
these vast fortunes do not do the work of their own 
accord, the task will be taken out of their hands. 
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MASTERPIECES BY CCjiSTWU^!^^^ A»t> OTMEW. : 



>5 in. X 30 in. [By Cmisfai/r. By Cimt/uile.^ 25111 x so in. 

The Cornfield. The Valley Farm. 


The abAve are reduced illustrations made from a pair of effective collotyfie engravings just published at 
the Review of Reviews office, and which can be safely posted in a thick tube to any part of the world 
for five shillings the pair. (Particulars appear in our advertisement pages.) “ The Cornfield ” was exhibited 
at the- Academy in 1826, but was returned to the artist unsold. After Constable’s death an association of 
gentlemen bought the picture from the painter’s executors and presented it to the National Gallery. It is orte 
of the best of Constable's works, and one with which he took exceptional pains. “ It is,” said the painter in a 
letter, “ not neglected in any part; the trees are more than usually studied.” The companion picture, “ The 
Valley Farm,” is the farmhouse on the banks of the Stour known as Willy Lott’s house—a veritable haunt of 
ancient peace; for of Willy Lott, w'ho was born in it, it is said that he lived more than eighty years without 
having spent four whole days away from it. Other engravings issued in this series include “ Beata Beatrix,’' 
by Rossetti; “ Blossoms,” by Albert Moore ; an 1 , “ The Fighting Ttm’rat/r,” by J. M. Turner, R..A.. 

The “ Beata Beatrix ’’’ will be welcomed by the many admirers of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Mr. Swinburne 
has described this picture as “perhaps the noblest of Mr. Rossetti’s many studies after Dante.” It illustrates 
symbolically the death of Beatrice, as treated,by Dante in his “Vita Nuova.” Beatrice died on June pth^ 
1290, and all Florence mourned. In the painting Beatrice is seated on a balcony overlooking Florence, 
before a sundial which points to the hour of her departure. Her face is full of spiritiuil beauty, and the head 
lies baok, sad and sweet, with eyes half closed in a death-like trance that is not death. Dante and the 
Angel of Love are depicted in the background. This famous picture was painted in 1863, and the Beatrice 
is a portrait of the painter’s wife, done after^death. 

But special attention is drawn to the new number (No. 7) of tlic Masterpiece Portfolios. Instead of 
giving several small half-tone pictures and one special collotype, we have in the new issue produced two 
excellent pictures, either of which would be cheap if it stood alone. “ Cupid’s Spell,” by Mr. Woods, R.A., 
is 19 in. X 12 in., and “ Proserpine,” by Rossetti, is i8| in, X 9 in., without the margins. Each is printed on 
paper 22 in. X 15 in. The Pro.serpine ” is reproduce by the kindness of Mr. Charles Butler, F.S.A., who 
owns the original painting. “ The story of Proserpine being carried off by Pluto, "the God of ffie Dead, is a 
myth peculiar to the Greeks. Proserpine was gathering flowela on the plains of Enna, with Artemis and 
Athena, when far away across the meadow, her eye caught the gleam of a narcissus flower. As she ran 
towardSjit, a fra^ance ‘w^h reached to the heaven and made the earth and sea laugh with gladness’ filled 
her witfa^iMlight / but when she reached out her arms to seize the stalk with its hundred flowers, the earth 
opened, smd before her stop# f the immortaPhorses ’ and the car of Pluto. Proserpine implored gods and men 
to help her, but Zeus approving, Pluto placed her by his side aijd bore her away to Hades. She is here 
represented holdi^m her left hand the bitten pom^ranatQ, (emblem of sorrow and pain), bv nartakine of 
w:li»VA. she'is- r^wning to earth.”-^^/*. Temfk in ^Modirn En^th Art'' 
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li^ADlHG flt?TICIiES Ifl THE J^VlEtUS. 


THE POWER OF THE GROWN. 

By Prokessor Beesly. 

Professor Beesly publishpd in the Positivist Review 
for March a very remarkable article upon the power of 
the Crown. It is Professor Beesly’s opinion that we are 
in 'considerable danger of seeing a revival of the power of 
the Crown, as we have already witnessed a revival of the 
power of the House of Lords. Fifty years ago it was 
regarded as an obvious truism that all power was being 
more tend mbre concentrated in the hands of the House 
of Commons ; but sinc(4 then we have witnessed the 
revival of the power of the House of Lords, and Professor 
Beesly thinks it may very possibly be followed by a 
revival of the power of tlie Crown. The power natur¬ 
ally belongs, he says, to the wealthy classes, and the 
House of Lords is a better representative of the wealthy 
classes than the House of Commons. It is the people in 
England who live by rent, interest, and profits w,ho con¬ 
stitute the permanejit force which is behind all Govern¬ 
ments, and this class which is now using the House of 
Lords for the purpose of maintaining its privileged posi¬ 
tion will not hesitate to use the Crown for the same 
end, should it find it convenient to do so. 

OVER THE CO.MMONS. 

The veto of the Crown, which for centuries has been 
practically in abeyance, may be revived, and, asks 
Profe-ssor Bee.sly, what could the House of Commons do 
if the King should refuse to 'give his assent to some 
measure which had been passed through both Houses ? 
He says:— 

The various con.sti'.utiona] ennctnients having for their object 
to limit the power of the Sovereign left him still in possession of 
very formidable means for making bis weight felt. He can 
refuse his assent to any Bill that Parliament has passed. He 
can appoint and dismiss Ministers, lie can dis.solve Parliament. 
All these things he can do at his own ^rsonal pleasure, just 
as much as any .Stuart or Tudor could. Because they have not 
been done in the later part of our history we live in the 
comfortable belief that they will never be done again. But 
when an English King, either with a will of his own or acting 
as the docile (instrument of a bold Minister, is known to 
have the support of the powerful Conservative class, the dormant 
powers of the Crown will certainly be revived if they are 
needed to protect the interests of that class. The last few weeks, 
with all their sickening adulation and worse than oriental 
grovelling before Royalty, have shown that the idea of personal 
government, after the German fashion, is not as repulsive to a 
certain portion of the public as it once was. True, it would be 
resisted, if the occasion arose, by the unsatisfied classes, who can, 
if they choose, return almost the whole of the House of Commons. 
But, after all, what means of resistance does that House possess 
if the King and his Ministers snap their fingers at a vote of want 
of confidence ? They are soon summed up. It can refuse to 
vote taxes and to renew the annual Mutiny Bill. But 
these Tost-eaten old blunderbusses would inflict more damage 
upon those who fired them than upon the enemy. Why, 
the whole framework of civil society would now be more 
shattered by their discharge than it was two centuries and a half 
ago by the Great Rebellion. There is not one of us who 
would not, as an individual, suffer more severely than the King 
himself j while what would *become of our safety and very 
existence as a. nation one does not like to think, ! The 
sooner we clear our minds of this venerable superstition the 
better. If ever the Sovereign, encouraged by the satisfied class, 
vetoes a Bill presented to him by a democratic House of 
Commons and a shirking House of Lords, fhe former Assembly 
will find itself helpless. 


There is fortunately but little prospect that d^er 
Edward VII. or his successor will venture to .make sucit 
use of the royal prerogative ; but in view of the deciara* 
tions of the Prime Minister’s son as to the extent t6 which 
the House of Commons ha*s lost standing of late yeai:s, it 
is impossible to dismiss Professor Beesly’s fears as aerial, 
as we should certainly have flonc ten years ago. 

Over the Church. 

In the Fortnitrhtly Review Sir George Arthur, liart., 
writing upon Church and King, devotes a brief p.iper 
to expounding a theory which it is somewhat difficult to 
grasp, but which has an unmistakable tendency to exalt 
the power of the Crown over the Church at the expense 
of the power of Parliament. Parliament, *Slr George 
Arthur admits, has since Tudor times acquired very 
great political power, but the control of the Church, he 
declares, is the special and personal prerogative of a 
“godly Prince.” He admits that it maybe impossible 
that the King’s ancient prerogative as supreme governor 
of the Church should nowadays be exercised imme¬ 
diately ; but, at least, it is possible that some more 
appropriate medium should be found for the discharge of 
this function than a body composed as Parliament now 
is, a body which in a few years’ time may quite con¬ 
ceivably contain a Christian minority. He concludes by 
declaring that the rehabiliuition of the royal supremacy 
on the combination of the Reformation settlement may be 
the last card which Church and State as partners have 
to play ; but, if it should fail, the dissolution of this old- 
established partnership seems to be but a matter of time. 

A Non-Partis.\n Leader of the Nation. 

The Forum for March contains a sketch of “The 
Career of King Edward VIL,” by Mr. J. Castell Hopkins. 
The article is purely biographical, and contains no new 
facts or suggestions. Mr. llupkins sums up his subject 
as follows :— 

Politically, King Edward lias been an observant, impartial, 
and non-partisan leader of the nation. No one really knows his 
party views, though he undoubtedly has opinions of his own, 
and perhaps very strong ones. His chief known principle is 
imperial unity ; his chief practical work has been the promotion 
of popular knowledge and the alleviation of existii^ troubles 
among the working classes ; his chief social aim seems to have 
been the removal of class animosities, the diflusion of good 
manners, and the cultivation of more rational habits than those 
of tht day when hard drinking, intoxication, and blasphemy 
constituted the usual social code. His friendships have been of 
the mo-st cosmopolitan order, so far as politics are concerned ; 
and, if Lord Randolph Churchill was u^n intimate terms with 
the Prince in days gone by, so also was Lord Roseln-ry. He 
attended the House of Lords during all iinport.mt del ates, but 
never votetj upon party questions. One of the rare matters of a 
Parliament.'iry nature in which he shared was the prolo^ed 
agitation for legalising marriage with a deceascti wile s sister. 
Upon this subject the Prince took strong ground, and even used 
his persona] influence. 

In the March number of the Resme de PArt Paul 
Lafond’s study of Goia and Sully Prudbomme’s UrUcle 
on Paul Sddiue are concluded; Fournier Sarlovfeze has 
an article on General Lejeune and Henri Bouch^ an 
^preciation of Evert van Meyden; and Fi^eiis 
Gevaert’s notice of the H6tel dc Ville is continued. 

SfiS 
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AN AMERICAN. TBI^0TE TQ OUR KING. 

Ep\^^ARD Vll. is the subject of a character sketch in 
the April Century, by Mr. George W. Smalley. The 
writer declares that “ he has far more knowledge and a 
far higher capacity for rule than is commonly supposed.” 

4 HIS LOVE OF NEWS. 

Hc^has been of late profoundly interested in matters of 
public concern. He knew the politics of Europe :— 

In such inatters'‘thc Prince toolt care to keep himself informed., 
He was extremely well served, and he missed no opportunity of 
enlarging his means of knowledge, lie liked early news. You 
could not <lo him a greater plciisiire thun to tell him or telegraph 
him of some fact before it became public. I could name men 
who, being in a position to know and being admitted to his 
conSdence, which he gave discreetly, went almost nightly to 



Mtlbcumt Pnneh, ( 

Equality. 


Cecil Rhodks : *' By .[eve ' Albert Ed v.-ird, you’re a king too 
now. At last we can iiicot on teriii>. of equ dity.” ^ 

Marlbrtrongh Honse with their lunlgets of news, domestic and 
foreign. His hoiLsehold knew what their ni ister expected, tutd 
they made it their business to supplyhitn with it. His influence 
was often invoked from abroatl, and often, though in a different 
way, at home. His intimacies with English statespen stotxl 
him in good stead. I’erhajjs '1 may mention two, each very 
different from the other. 1 mean Lord Salisbury and lx>rd 
Rosebery, liolh Prime Ministers, an<l both, whether in or out of 
office, deep in the confidence of the I’rince. 

A STRENUOUS NATURE WITH THE PRIDE t)F KING. 

Some English readers will perhaps be surprised to 
read what fdllows :— 

I do not believe he will ever care to play the part of King 
Log. His is a strenuou# nature. He has, very fully and 
Strongly, ^e pride of kings, and what the pride of kings is a 
Reptmiici^ who has lived all' his life in a repttblic can but 
fidatljr c^ceive. He has behuuk^im, moreover, the loyalty of 


an ejqrectant nation. ’. '. . Deep down in ^the sool of the 
Englishman lies ingrained this sentiment of loyalty *o the kingly 
house he hits appointed to reign over him. The fact that the 
King holds by a {'arliamentarytitle makes little or no difference. 
England still expects her King to be a king. Why does she 
venerate the <,>iu-en ? He :ause she has been, before all things, 
tjueen. Within well-defined limits, yet in a perfectly real and 
true sense, the <,)ueen has not only reigncil, but ruled. It is a 
precedent which the Queen’s son, to the full measure of his 
character and abilities, must follow. 

“HE READS NOTHING.” ) 

Touching verj- lightly on his past record, the WTiter 
says :— ‘ 

Underneath the surface, visilrie to those who knew him Aiest, 
lying doimant if you will, but always there, was a Prince of 
W'ales ipiiic (bfferent from the card-pl.iying, turf-loving, perhaps 
somewhat rerkle-s, and at times even frivolous young man, 
whf>m England in its more austere moods has sometimes thought 
of imperfect promise for his future kingship, yet never censed to 
love. 

One training beside those I have already indicated he has 
always had. Jlc has always been a man of the world—not 
always, perhaps, of Ihc best world, but, all in all, a man of the 
world in the sense in which that phrase nitans most. He knew 
men. He jiidgeil tliem well. He observed and reflected. To 
books he has iievei ilevoted himself. I once asked one of the 
men most about him, “What docs the Prince read?" The 
answer may well startle you. “ He reads nothing.” “ You 
me.an he reads little.” “Imcan he reads alisolutely nothing. 
W’c lay before him uliai we think he ought to see and he reads 
that, but you will mver see a newspaper, and still less a book 
in his hand.” litnay have been true at the moment when it 
was said, though I am ixiund to add it was denied by other 
authority equally good. 

UOKIIIV OF HIS PEfiPI.E'S LOVE, 

Mr. Smalley informs his American audience very 
bluntly : 

Phigland is a very rlemocratic coimtry, more democratic in 
some very imii iriaiii pirticulars tlian our own, but there does 
not exist in Iviglaiid the vestige of a Republican party. 

The English h.ive ever shown an affection for the 
Prince of \Y.iles. Why? asks .Mr. Snuilloy ; and 
answers : “ He w.is worthy of it.” One ground of this 
endearment w;is the revolution he and the Princess 
effected in the relittions between Court and ^pople :— 

They mingled witli their fellow-subjects, accepted invitations 
in London and to hnu.sis in the country. It had never been 
done before w ith .inythinglike the same freedom. Strict etiquette 
was against it : from the Continent the Court |]edants looked on 
aghiist. 

A STRONG CHARACTER. 

Mr. Smalley remarks on the Kaiser’s visit in 1889. 
When he arrived he merely touched his hat in response 
to the tvelcome of the distinguished party who came to 
meet him. The I’rince of Wales shook hands with them 
cordially. The Kaiser quietly took the hint, and when 
he bade them good-bye, shook hands. The writer sets 
down his own impressions of our new monarch :— 

First of all, the impression of real force of character. Next, 
that eombinerl shrewdness and good si-nse which together amount 
to sagacity. Tliird, tact. . . Add toil firmness and courage, and 
base all of these gifts on immense experience of life by one who 
has touched it on many sides, and you will have drawn an out¬ 
line of character which cannot be much altered. Add to it the • 
Prince’s coilStant solicitude about public matter.s, and his intelli¬ 
gent estimate of forces—which last is the chief business of 
statesmanship.. . Add to this, again, the effect upon the hearer of 
his wnversation j from a mind mil, not indeed of literature, but 
of life, a' conversation of wide range, of acuteness, of clear 
statement and strong opinion, of infinite good humour. 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


THE INDIAN HEMOBIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 

* Lord Curzon’s Scheme. 

The Empire Review for April does well to republish 
Lord Curzon’s interesting exposition of the Memorial 
Hall before the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nearly 
j^zoojooo has already been subscribed in India for the 
erection of this building. 

AN INDIAN VALHAI.I.A. 

The Memorial Hall, says Lord Curzon, wi|l be devoted 
to the commemoration of notable events and remark¬ 
able men in the Indian Empire, from the Moguls to the 
present day:— 

These records would takp tlie form of paintings, enamels, 
sculptures, manuscripts, ana jicrst^nal relics ami belongings. 
1 should not hesitate for a moment to include those who have 
fought against the British, provided that their memories are not 
sullied with dishonour or crime. 

1 would not admit so much as the fringe of the pagri of a 
ruffian like the Nana Sahib. But I would gladly include 
memorials of the brave Kani of Jhan.si, and of Hyder Ali and 
Tippii, Sultan of Mysore. In more nicKlern times, 1 have 
alre.-uly collected, witlb the aiil of those gentlemen u'ho have 
been good enoiigli to arlvise me, a list of the names of eminent 
Indian statc'snien, writers, poets, udininislrators, judges, reli- 
giini. reformers and philanthropists who might be entitled to 
cuniinemoration in such a V'alhalla. 

In British Indian hislorj' he could collect portraits, 
busts, or mementoes in original or reproduction of the 
men who have made the ICinpire, including governors, 
viceroys, administrators, great generals, judges, men of 
letters, missionaries, etc. :— 

CALLl-.KIICS ul' SCULl’ll UK AND PAtNTINGS. 

One or more <if the galleries of the Victoria Hall will doubt¬ 
less lie devoted to sculpture. Here will be collecteil the life-sizi; 
figures or the busts .and ineil.TlIions of gre-at men. A second 
gallery or galleries will be devoted to paintings, engravings, 
prints and pictorial representations in general, both of persons 
and of scenes. Here will be hung original piclu-es and like¬ 
nesses, or, where these .are not procmahle, copies of tuch. It is 
possible, in mezzotints and stipple and line engravings, to 
recover almost a continuous history of .'Vnglo-Indiati worthies, 
battles, sieges, landscapjs, biiililings, lorts and scenes iluring the 
last iw'o hundred years. 

While sjiei^king of pictorial representation, it has been 
siiggesu:<l to me tliat around the open corridors of the inner 
courts and c[uidranglcs of the huilding might be depicletl 
frescoes of uiemorable incidents or events. Fresco painting is 
an art in which the Indian craftsman once excelled. 

KEUCS OK Ul-.ROKS. 

Of the galleries that arc occupicil hy paintings or in adjoining 
rooms I suggest that' there should be jilaceri stands and cases 
with gla.ss lids, containing llie correspondence and handwriting, 
the personal relics and trophies and belongings of great men. 
It ought to be possible to procure autograpli letters of all the 
Governors-Oeneral and Viceroys of India, and of the majority 
of those whose names have already been mentioned. Miniatures, 
articles of costume, objects that belonged in lifetime to tile 
deceased, and that recall his personality or his career—all of 
these will fitly appear in sujh a collection. I should like to 
exhibit the originals or, where these cannot be procured, copies 
of Treaties and Sartads and Charters. 

From documents or manuscripts it is a natural tramution to 
maps and plans, both native .and European. It should nut be 
difficult to collect, either in original or in duplicate, a complete 
set of all the maps of Calcutta from the begiifning of the 
eighteenth century to the present day. 

COINS, MOS CAL INSTRUMENTS AND PORCELAIN. 

Side by side with maps I should be inclined to place news¬ 
papers. Coins might also be very properly included. Here we 
might make an exception and penetrate even further back than 
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the Mogul days. A microcosm 'of the history of India through 
all the .ages might be conatructed from a classified exhibit of & 
different coins that* have iiotai luirenl iri India.—Bltclrian, Indo- 
Bictrian, Hindu, .Afghan, Mogul and fm.ally British, in,cl^ing a 
‘p.’cimen pf every coin that has been struck in India dwring the 
tjucen’s reign. From the contents of a few' case* we might 
grasp the outlines of history moic vividly than from a library of 
book-. Among other objects that have ociurred ophave been 
suggestetl to me I may mention musical instrument^ and 
)iurcclain. 

, A PRINCrfS COURT. 

The wonderful history of the native slates, the splendour of 
their courts, the achievements of their great im-n, can einly 
fitfully be gathered by the visitor to India'or cv( n by ilie resident 
in the country from visits to their capitals and ti urts. 1 sliruld 
like to constitute a Princes’ Court or Gallery in the Victoria 
Hall, where such mciiiurials should be collected as the princes 
were -willing to contribute or to lend. We might ■ eollect 
pictures of learling princes and chiefs. AVe might comniemorate 
notable events in their dynasties and lives. They might lie 
willing ill some cases to jiresent us from- their armouries with 
duplicates of the large collections that are there contained. 
S[>ears and battle-axes and swords, shields and horse-trap]>ings 
and coats of mail--these- are the aljimdant rplics, in India and 
elsewhere, of an age cjf chivalry. 

AKM.S AND MODKI.S. 

I would jjroposc to ikvoic one gallery to a chronological 
illustration of the histoiy of British .Anns in this country. I 
■would present in rases a uunplete collection of British uniforms 
from the days of. the larliisl Si pojs of the Ci u'.pany to modern 
times. In the same gallery 1 would place a coirpletc collection 
of British medals that have liocn granted for service 'in this 
country and on its borders; and here, too. I should hope will 
repose the tattered regimental banners that tell the talc of glory 
won, and pass on an iiispiiation to snectsso'rs. 

Another very propel adjunct of Ihe Victoria Hall wtuld be 
a collection of models. 'I'licrc are maiiy ol jccls of in.mense 
historic interest wliieh we cither cannot procure ^lecau-e they 
have vanished, or ten Id not inln dnee into mir galleries liecanse 
of their size and and iinsuilal iliiy. Thc-c'nioy very fitly lie 
lepresciiled by iiiudel-. For the bink of our exhibits we must 
look to gift ol j urtlia.se. ]n (his country,.in record room*, in 
offices, and in kutcherrics, will be !< ui.cl a plentiful mine of 
documentary richness. 

I enleilain no shadow of a di ubt that vvilhiii ten years (f the 
dale ujvon which ihe doors of the Victoria Hall are opened 
there will, unless there be some grave and iiuxjircable relajisc 
in jiublic inlercs't or incompetent snjiervisioii in the interim, be 
collected therein an exhibition that will be the piiileof.iill India, 
and that will attract visitors to this jilace from all jiarts of (he 
world. 

The Originals of Dogberry and Verges. 

R«v. P. H. Ditchfieiji vVrilcs in Temple Bar on 
“ Shakespeare in Buckinghamshire.” 'I'hc 'statement by 
Aubrey, who lived w ithin twciity-six ycai s of .Shakespeare’s 
death, is that “the humour of Dogbeny, the coiistHblc 
. . . . he hapjieiu'd to take at Greiulon in Bucks." 
There is a persistent local tradition to the effect that the 
poet, in great distress and unable to afford a lodging at 
the inn, went to sleep in the church porch in firenotiii. '■ 
Two village constables fotintl him there, and charged' 
him with intending to rob the church. After much ado the 
strolling player convinced the two worthy vvatchmyn that 
he was no rogue, whereupon thev took him to the Ship 
Inn and regalotl him with provisions. These constables 
“ were doubtless the originals of Dogberry and Verges.” 
Dogberry’s dialect is said by the writer to_ be pure 
Buckinghamshire. There is, naarcovtr, k traditioD’ that 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 'wais tfi’ritteii' at* 
Grendon, where there is still pointed out the'‘“bank 
whereon the wild thyme grows,” 
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VICTORIANA. 

It will be long before the public tires of hearing stories 
about Queen Victoria. The magazines continue to meet 
the constant demand. 

The Century gives personal reminiscences of Queen 
Victoria by a member m the suite of an illustrious guest 
of thfc Queen at Osborne in i8%. The guests were 
expected to keep their “ cottage " in apple-pie order, as 
the' Queen would immediately after their departure go 
round on a tour of inspectioiT. The writer reports from 
the illustrious personage what the Queen said in conver¬ 
sation. 

THE CHILI> Of POVERTY AND HEIR OF DEBT. 

They heard much about the Queen’s young days, and 
of the help which Leopold I. of Belgium, her maternal 
unde, had given in those times of poverty, without which 
her mother could not have afforded to jiay for the many 
professors ahd masters called in to educate the young 
victoria. The writer firocceds : — 

Her Majesty’s early training made her thrifty for life ; but in 
spite of her saving, she did not accumulate the large fortune 
which most people attriluitc to her, as there have always been 
many private outlets for her wealth. She herself siiul, in 1886, 
that every year she had lieen gradually paying off the enormous 
debts left hy her fattier, and not until i8to had fuially succeeded. 

NOT A TAnr)R-MAnF. QUEEN. 

Of her demeanour the writer remarks wondcringly ; --- 
It was strange llial a woman short of stature, not slender, 
verging on extreme old age, and unbecuuiingly dressed, with 
few physical attractions, should have had such a dignified 
bearing niul have liecn aide to impress every one who came in 
contact with her by her qu^nly personality and charm. Her 
ddightfully modulated voice and sweet, genuine smile had, I 
think, muck to do with it ; and the strong, sterling qualities of 
mind ami heart made themselves felt in spile of the somewhat 
plain exterior. 

RU.NNING HER I.AUIES OUT OF BREATH. 

Yet with all her graciousncs.s she was in some respects 
resolutely cx icting: - 

The Queen, in many ways .so domestic and simple, was always 
a great stickler for etiquette and preceiient, and certain forms 
of deference were insisUKl upon in her presence. This must 
have tried her ladies in more ways than one; for, possessing 
great physical strength liersclf, she saw no reason why they 
should not stand in her presence ; and they were ex|>cctcd to 
take long walks, in all weathers, with their royal mistress. In 
later years the Queen’s outings in her private grounds were taken 
in a B.ith chair drawn briskly by a favourite donkey ; ami a 
lady who had walkctl liy her Majesty’s side on various occasions, 
ana who was unable to keep up the ctinversalion from lack of 
breath, told me that the Queen iiad appeared surprised the 
occurrence. She was evidently unaware of the hardships dial 
these things were to more delicate women, for, when slie 
understood, nobody could have been more considerate, kind, and 
sympathetic. 

A ROVAt, W.AY INTO AN ORANGE. 

Speaking of a foreign visitor, the writer observes ;— 

This same guest sliuwed us how the t^ucen ate her orange, 
and advised us to imitate her, w'liich we did ever after, cutting a 
small hole in the top, removing tlic centra! pith with a very sharp 
knife, and then scooping out the pulp with a spoon, leaving the 
rind intact. 

“her” FAVOURITE FLOWER. 

A Story is told not without bearing on the myth which 
created Primrose Day :— 

The following little aneedate, told by the Queen herwilf, will 
show her independence of dharacter. Very fond of primroses, 
and finding, none in the royal gardens, she sent word to have 
some planted. The gardeners, tl^ Queen said, made many 


objections, and finding, shortly afterward, that her wishes had 
not yet been carried out, she despatched a messenger inquiring 
the reason. “ I suppose Queen Anne had none,” she said, "so 
they did not think it proper for me to have any; but IVsent 
them word promptly that Queen Victoria would have some— 
and she did.” 

A CURIOUS DREAD OF HER PRESENCE. 

Less intelligible to outsiders wws the dread of meeting 
Her Majesty shown by members of Family and Court ;— 
Poor people or perfect strangers the Queen never minded 
swing at all. It was only those whom she knew about that she 
did not care to encounter, as it would put her in the awkward 
position of being discourteous and passing them by, or else force 
her to stop and talk with them, when she fell disinclinefi to do 
so. Hence, out of deference to th«^ Queen’s supposed feelings, 
arose the etiejuette prescribing, that one must never be seen on 
her path. This grew into a stereotyped rule. 

A Hint Appareled as a Doll. 

_ Marie A. Belloc recalls in the Windsor Queen Victoria’s 
visits to foreign countries. It is remarked that she rarely 
went to Germany, never to Berlin, and in spite of pressing 
invitations never to St. Petersburg. One curious incident, 
touching the then Princess Royal, is i^counted of her stay 
in Paris in 1855, when French enthusiasm is said to have 
surpassed that shown in 1896 for the Tsar Nicholas 11.1 — 
It was hinted tliat the lovely Empress of the French was so 
distressed at the lack of taste shown by those who had the 
privilege of dressing the youthful Princess, that, by way of 
remedying this slate of things, she presented her young guest 
willi a splendid doll exactly the size of herself, in the hojic, 
wliicll was justified by results, that when the Queen saw the 
beautiful trousseau which accompanied this marvellous pduplf, 
she would consider the frocks and hats far too fine to be wasted 
on a doll, and would transfer them to the doll’s new owner. 

The Most Experienced Statesman, 

Mrs. Toolcy, in the Woman dt Home, writes an 
excellent article on the Queen, in which she fully 
acknowledges that Victoria not only reigned but ruled. 
Mrs. Tooley, at least, is under no delusion on this point. 
She says :— 

I.asl autumn. Sir Edward Clarke, on congratulating Lord 
Salisbury on the result of the elections, said that since the death 
of Lord Beaconsfield the Prime Minister had, with one exception, 
been the most experienced statesman in Elurope. “ 'That exception 
was the Queen.” l.ord Salisbury himself, foun times Prime 
Minister during her reign, gives the remarkable tribute to the 
Queen's sagacity that her independent judgment had so often 
proved superior to that of the Government that it had become 
almost an axiom with ministers that it was dangerous to the best 
interests of the Empire to pursue a course of which she had 
doubted the expediency. 

She relates an anecdote of how an ancient Baptist 
deacon— 

came to Windsor to show the Queen a plough which he had in-- 
vented, “ When I saw the (^uoen come in, I was right stam¬ 
mered,” said he, “for I thought she’d have a gown a-tralling 
Ixthind, same as we see in the pictures, and maybe a bit crown 
on her head. Hut there she wa-s—a comely, simple woman with 
a smile on her face. She spoke quiet and friendly like, and said 
she was glad to sec me, and wlial a long way I had come to 
show my plough ; and slie hadn’t sfioke a dozen words before I 
felt quite at home, and talked to her as if sfie worn’t no mure 
than nobtxly.^ I was no more afraid of her than I am of my 
neiglilxrurs’ wives—not half so muck as 1 am of some o’ them 1 ” 


The Monde Moderne for March contains tw'o very 
interesting articles—“ Strasburg,” by C. Nerlinger ; ani 
“The Ivories in the Cluny Mustium,” by Edouard 
Gamier. ' 
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IRELAND. ENGLAND, AND WRERIALISM. 

* By Mr. T. M. Healv. 

Mr. Heai-v’s name is too seldom seen ih the English 
reviews, and it is a great pity, for, terrible as is Mr. Healy’s 
tongue, it is nothing as compared with his pen. In the 
New Liberal Jieview he has an article entitled “The 
Unimperial Race,” in which he sums up our relations to 
Ireland in eight pages of slashing invective. It is an 
excellent piece of writing, such as we seldom see in the 
rather dreary pages of our reviews. 

THE ENGLISH tJARRlSON AND IRISH INTERESTS. 

Mr. Jlealy’s first complaint is, that while England taxes 
Irelahd, even the English administration is clothed, armed 
and fed for the benefit of English manufacturers :— 

The ships, the guns, the muniiions of war, the uniforms, the 
stores, arc all bought in Britain. If special volunteers arc 
needed for the African War they are raised _abroa«l at five 
shillings a day (the native tariff being one shilling), and the 
only thing which Ireland can with certainty discern as her 
portion of the spoils will be an increase of paupers in her work¬ 
houses. Not even the clothing, the liatons, or the handcuffs of 
the Irisli police will th« (iovernment buy in Ireland, although 
both War Office and Admiralty try to help far-away India by 
prescribing that her obsolete indigo dyes must be used in 
“ service ” fabrics. Despite the provisions of the Treaty of 
Union, Irishmen are saddled with every Briti.sb impost, and 
these are contrived solely to suit the necessities of the larger 
island. 

Ireland, he says, without getting anything in return, ex¬ 
cept some famines, has paid England about ^4cx}, 000,0 X) 
in taxes since the Union, not to mention the larger sums 
taken in the shape of absentee rents. In dealing with 
this money Ireland has in practice no vote :— 

In the second Chamber 100 Irish are admitted to be outvoted 
by 570 British, and it is so bedevilled with “rules" that no 
Irishman, practically, can overcome its procedure so as to carry 
a Bill. Thus Irish legislation proceiKls only from Government, 
This Government is so taken up w ith British affairs and foreign 
or Colonial concerns, that the gentlemen in the Ministry 
“responsible’ for Ireland can only get a word in edgeways, 
affer a certain percentage of unusual crimes have lieen recoixled 
to enable him to persuade his colleagues that the Irish are 
serious. Under this S3rslein no Irish Bill can get any time 
allotted to it unless it smacks of the heroic. Humdrum parish 
measures get nAt a moment’s toleration Minor reforms, more¬ 
over, woukl have to be suggested by the residents in the country, 

’ and the only persons to liring these under notice would be the 
permanent officials, but the last thing they think of is something 
which would not benefit ihetn.selvcs. 

AD.MINISTRATION. 

The Irish administration preserves English authority, 
but does nothing to guard Irish interests. It is a comic 
opera institution. The Irish judges are nearly all taken 
from the Orange minority, and a Catholic candidate for 
Judgeship must first be “ as good as a Protestant.” 

When the Crown comes to d<»l with serious crime, no 
Catholic is allowetl to serve on a jury, if State interests (i.r., 
landlonls’) arc concerned. Barring political and t^rarian 
oTences, the criminal law is generally humanely administered. 
A Protestant criuinal may be more tenderly handled, or can 
more easily arrange* to get off altogether, but in the case of 
“ non-political ’’ offences, the accused Catholic gets a fair trial 
and a just sentence. Indeetl^the severity of the agrarian and 
political warfare tends to undue lenity towards ordinary crimes. 
Until recently anyone could murder his wife or poison his child 
and be sure of a reprieve, but Viceroy Cadogan has begun to let 
the law take its course of salutary strangulation for murders 
cemunitted on poor people who were not bailiffs or land agents. 
Outside large cities, the heads of the police take little interest in 
hunting doam criminals who merely offend against common 


humanity. “ Stripes ’’ or promotion can be won_ in the R.I. 
t'onstabulary only by zeal on behalf of landlordism. In the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police, however, there is much honest 
thief-catching. 

THE LAND ACT.S. 

They do not, however, catch the administrators of the 
Land Acts, which have been perverted into uselessness. 
As to the administration of the ordinary law, Mn Healy 
says :— 

, Once outside the ambit of Hutilig.anisni, your British adminis* 
trator “ fancies himself” as a law-giver only a trifle below 
Mosci. .'Vny Army officer broken in India, Egypt, or Birming¬ 
ham, and creattxl what is called a Resident Magistrate, will rate 
the inheritors of the Brehon Code about “ Law and Onier," as 
if t;;iapham were near Mount Sinai. He riniresents “ the 
common law " for the multitude, and the chief result of his 
operations last century may lie stated to be the studding of 
Ireland with licensed houses in or<ler to increase the drink 
revenue fitr the Excliequer. This is now no longer a settled 
policy with tlie Castle or tlic Excise, as there is hardly room for 
any more, and the rulers who officially strewed public-houses by 
the thousand over the land now dub their subjects “drunkards” 
on occasion, 

HOME RULE BY LANDLORU.S. 

Mr. Healy does not believe in any amelioration scheme 
which emanates from the Imperial Parliament. He 
would prefer an honest despotism, and thinks even direct 
rule by the landlords preferable to that of the British 
Parliament :— 

To escape from the shacklts. of the Legislative system in which 
Ireland is immeshed, the Irish Mcmiters would be justified, if 
they cannot get Home Rule, in forcing on the disfranchisement 
of the Island. Even a plan vesting despotic power solely in the 
firangt! Lotlges (if it inclurlcd fiscal control) would be preferable 
to the woeful parody on representative institutions now afflicting 
Ireland. The iandlorri’s rallying ground in Dublin is the 
Kildare .Street Club, and its Smoke Room Committee, after a 
year’s training, would manage the country more tolerably than 
the Imperial I’arliamcnt. 

Tile Irish, in short, do not possess Imperial souls. “ The 
only sound which ever curried from Dublin to London 
came from the mouth of a blunderbuss.” 


Intellectual Friendship. 

Nothing is more conducive to the advancement and 
progress of the human race than friendship and comrade¬ 
ship between men and women. There are thousands 
of students, of men and women engaged in various pur¬ 
suits, who come to Great Britain, and, for want of a 
connecting link, fail to benefit by means of social 
and intellectual intercourse with the English people. 
Such visitors come and go without coming into actual 
living contact with all classes of the English race. 
The Correspondence Club has been founded to brinjf 
men and woiiten of all nations, of all .sorts and condi¬ 
tions, and of all shades of opinion and belief, into touch 
with e:tch«othcr by means of what may be termed “ Letter 
F'riendships.” Should such correspondence be uninterest¬ 
ing, being anonymous, it can easily be closed ; or, on the . 
other hand, should it prove so interesting that the parties 
concerned desire a personal acquaintance, introductions 
can be arranged and naints and addresses exchange^ 
English-speaking peoples abound everywhere, and it is 
to the interest and advancement of the human race that 
they should be brought into correspondence touch with 
their various individuals and settions. All particulars 
will' be sent by the Conductor on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope, at Mowbray House, Nonolk 
Street, W.C. « 
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BUSINESS-LIKE IMPERIALISM. 

Bv Mr. J. Alfred Spender. 

The Editor of the Westminster Gazette contributes 
to the New Liberal Iteview a characteristically rare and 
judicial article under the above heading. I agree with 
most of it, but I must make one cxcei)tion. 

■ * AN undeserved TRIBUTE. 

Mr. Spender, speaking of*the I'ashoda incident, says-* 
“ It is only fair to say, when one is criticising the Govern¬ 
ment, that throughout their Egyptian operations tliey 
^showed foresight, decision, and a thoroughly business-like 
'“spirit. It is the one completely .satisfactory piece of 
Imperial work that we have witJtessed in recent times.” 

Considering th it the French only w.intcd to get out 
quietly from the impasse into wliicli Marchtnd had 
blundered bel.Uedly, this is a hard saying. The menacing 
and blustering method adopted on this side of the 
Channel all but rendered the evacu ition impossible. A 
quiet, firm, business-like intimation th.it Marchandwas a 
tourist whose comfort woiil.l be looked after Vry the Anglo- 
Egyplian Government, and who would as soon as possible 
be passed on to his destinniion, was all ih.tt was wanted 
in order to have closed the incident. Instead of that, our 
Minister insisted upon kicking France do.vnstairs to the 
music of a brass band and with .ill the neighbours looking 
on, with the result that if it had not been for Russia, war 
might have been inevit ible. 

JO.tN BULL AS IIK IS AND AS HE THINKS HE IS. 

With that exception, I have nothing but jiraise for the 
article. Very good, indeed, is the contrast wliich he 
draws between John Bull as he f.tticics himself to be, and 
the real John Bull as his neighbours sec him ;— 

That piTsonage, as lie coiiceiv.-s liiiusclf, is the embiHliiiient of 
the soIht virtues -staM, priulenl, i-.nitinit., conslant, doiiieslic, 
ami peace-loving. Aecoriling to ilio new version, lie was an 
incalculable, ex-iiable, ambitious being, who kejit his quieter 
;,,,-fteighlMmrs in perpi-tiial .apprehension as to where he would 
■ break out next. While he (hanked heaven daily that he was 
not as others the slave of a cru,hiiig militarism—they observed 
that he was perpetually at war, ami that he claimed to lx; 
master of the .sea in a sense th.it none of them were masters of 
the land. I'o himself he appeared an evangelist, whose free- 
trading principles and enlightened ideas of government put his 
neighbours under an obligation at eaeli stage of his expansion; 
to uici^ a Ixiing of insatiable ambition, with a remarkable talent 
for acquiring the Ix'st bits. 

THE VIEW UF A FOKEUJN DIPLOMATIST. 

Mr. Spender says :— , 

I remember, when the Baer War was only a few weeks olil, 
talking with an able and experienceil foreign diplomatist about 
the prospects of European intervention. He scouted the idea, 
firstly for llte cynieal reason that no rival of Great 1! itain cotikl 
wish anything better than to see her involved in a .South African 
struggle, and secondly, on the groind tliat ih; settityl policy of 
Europe was gainst interference with other i>cople’s qmrrels. 
“You English,” he said, “will never under.stand us; you 
persist in Iwlieving that we are pining to fight with each other, 
and p^tng to fight with you. I tell you most ol us know, as 
you don’t know, what war is like in our own countries, and we 
are determined that it shall never happen again in our lime. 
You have no policy about anything, we have a jiolicy about 
every t.iing, and having a policy prevents quarrels. You are 
afraid tliat we are going to pick a quarrel with you about the 
Baers. Why should we f* Tliey are far off, and you command 
the sea. Besides, if one starts' complications, one never knows 
where l]iey.will stop. Some df us are glad that you have at last 
something to occupy you whiidi JliU prevent you fr^ causing 


crises and enable you to forget the affaire Dreyftn. • But If there 
must be a quarrel, we ate very glad tliat it Should be in 
Africa." 

UNBUSINESSLIKE IMPERIALISM. 

Mr. Spender pa.sses in scathing review the features oT 
Unionist Imperialism. He says :— 

These Conservative and Unionist statesmen—intellectual men 
profe-ssing the most fastidioui principles — have exploited the 
weakmaises of democracy beyond the dreams of any earlier 
ilcmagogiies. An incurable belief in strong languige, a passion 
for publicity, an immovable conviction that the budness of war 
is the same thing as the business of electioneering—exteniling 
even to the belief that the Boers might lx: vicariously defeated 
at a General Election-together with a constant disinclmation 
to realise the facts and tell the pflblic the truth, have been the 
most prominent features of Government in England during 
recent years. The Jameson Raid, the four crises, and tlie 
South African War, are the frails of the period ; the last not an 
isolated incident, but the climax and final summary of all the 
levities, and miscalculations, and incoherences of the preceding 
years, 

A B11SINKSS-I.IKE LETTER. 

Business-like Imperialism consists, tliiui, on the side of policy 
in reversing all this —in mending the manners of our public men, 
if Mr. Gliumlierlain will forgive the expression, and in gelling 
clear Mcas about our policy anil our interests. \Vc must either 
adjust ourselves I.) the conditions, eschew ]ianic, establish our 
policy on a fx-ltled liasis, and put away from us the thought of 
great conspiracies and inevitable wars, or we shall have neither 
peace nor peace of mind, nor be able to support the intolerable 
burden which mil oihcrwise be cast uiion us. B.iron blotfel’s 
worils ; “ 'I'he struggle of carelessness, of ignorance, and of 
incapacity, with .all the opposite qualities, foresight, education, 
and inlelligenci',’' have .in omiiiuiis ring. 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA AT HER SON’S DEATHBED. 

In the orn.'Ue Apiil number of the Sunday at Nome, 
Canon Fleming m ikes public, he says for the first time, 
a story of Her M.i|City (juecn Alexandra at the cleatli- 
bed of the Duke of Clarence, which he prefaces w'ith 
another .tlrcady published. We cite both together as 
they are given. In 1892 the Prince and Prince.ss sent 
for the Canon, and she told him the story which she then 
jiermitted him to priiil. She said ;— ' 

“ In 1888 all my five children received the Holy Communion 
with me, and I g.ive Lddy a little bixik, and wrote in it— 

“ ‘Nothing in My Hand T Bring, 

.Simply to Thy Cross 1 Cling ; ’ 
and also, 

. ‘ Just as I Am, Without One Plea, 

B.ii 'I’h.ii Thy Blixxl was .Shixl for Me, 

0 Lamb of God, I Come.’ ” 

“When he wus gone, and lay like one sleeping, we laid a 
Cross of (lowers on his breast, and after we had done so, 1 
turncxl to the table at his bedside and saw the little book in 
w'hich were written tliese words ; and I could not help feeling 
that he did cling to the Cross, and that it had all come 
true.” 

The Canon goes on :— 

It was then also she told roe a story, so *touching, so sticred, 
that she has, till now, kejit it lucked in the casket of her heart ; 
but she has now granted me her gracious permission to give it 
fur the first lime to the public. She said to me on that Sunday 
afternoon i— 

“ Shortly before Eddy’s death, he was lyii^, as if in a sleep. 
Suddenly he raisaxl himself up from his pillow, and looking 
rnund the room, said twice, ‘ Who’s that calling me—who’s that 
calling me ? ’ 1 gently said : ‘ It’s Jesus calling you ’ •• and I 

hope he heard me'.” 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION. 

S(?ME M0RAI.S FOR Politicians. 

The overwhelming victory of the Progressives at the 
fifth London County Council Election' leads two writers 
in the Fortnightly Review to moralise concerning the 
lessons which these continued victories of the I'ro- 
gressives teach to Liberals. Mr. H. L. W. I.awson 
writes an article full of information and of good sense 
cotlc^rning the work of the County Council. He points 
out that on the second of last March, London gave what 
was more nearly a unanimous vote than the giant city 
ever gave before. If the result had been fully anticipated, 
it would*havd been possible to have won even more seats 
than Aose which were cajitined by the majority, "rhe 
Progressive victories w'crc won ‘ as much in the villa 
constituencies as in those inhabited by the working- 
classes. The charges ag.iinst the Progressives had been 
found to be unproven, and they had been sufficiently long 
in power to make the prognostications of coming tyranny 
and spoli.ntion sound ridiculous. 

' TtlE PROGRESSIVE RECORD. 

Describing the good works of the Council which have 
commanded the ajiproval of the citizens, Mr. Lawson 
passes in review the opei.itions of its various Com¬ 
mittees ;— 

The Bridges Committee have constructed one splendid tunnel 
under the Thames at Hlackwall, are now engaged in “forming 
a cros-sing to connect Clreeinvich and Mitlwall,” and have 
obtained Parliamentary power In make a like cejiinection 
betwe'em Kotlicrlnthe and Sh.adwcll. Woolwich ferry, early 
declared fv. e, li.is been u'ilised both for day and .night service. 
Lambeth B idgo is under recon-.iiu.-tion, and by this Committee, 
as the autliorily for prevention of tloods umler the Act of 1879, 
much has been done to ensure the safety of the riverside. 'I’lie 
Building Acts Committee h.ive not only had to administer many 
Acts of Parliament; they actu illy li.vl to draft and carry through 
Parliament the main Act, which laiables them, to check in 
London the exlrav.agancc .ind monstrosity of Iniilding tliat m.ake 
, the typical American city a thing of l.ideoasness once seen, not 
e.isily to be forgotten. But for tlieni, in the last few years iif 
active trade, new blocks of flats and olfices would liave towered 
to the sky, shutting oat light and aii from our narrow and 
tortuous streets. When the London County Council came into 
being the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, llioiigh far from inefficient, 
was Jainentali])% inadeiiuate, st.irved as it had liecn by the 
Metropolitan Board of VN’orks. The Council is unhampered by 
the Parliamentary restriction of the rate to ^ 1 . in the and it 
has a force of nearly 1,200 olficers and men, anil nearly 200 
stations of various kinds. Its h'ire Biigade Committee mapped 
out I.ondon on'a projier scale of safthy. In his annual speech 
the Chairman said, “ London pays far less attention to the work 
than if it had a less conscientious or a less prudent Committee 
whose mismanagement would allow of a great periodical con- 
fljgration.” The principal work of the Highways Committee is 
the management of the tramway.s in South I.^ndon. It has 
never lieen forgotten by the constilumcies of Xorth Lonilon that 
the Moderates in 1S97 forced the Council to give a fresh lease to 
the Nortlt Metropolitan Tramway Comp.any, and that in con¬ 
sequence, until 1910, the (Jouncil must sit still and allow those 
who live in districts north of the Thames to lack all the advan¬ 
tages that they have .conferred, or are about to confer, upon the 
districts south of the Thames. In the south, ■where the Council 
works as well as owas the tramways, nearly ;^’50,ooo was paid 
lust year in aid of the Council’s rate ; the service has been 
improved, and Jd. fares extcncltil, with the additional boon of 
working-class return fares ; the men employeil haves one day’s 
rest in seven and a sixty-hours’ week ; and the traffic receipts 
beat the roost successful year of the Company’s working. Last 
month a trial was made of the system of electricity, which will 
soon, be applied to 115 miles of line. London is, in fact, in 
sight of a belated revolution in tramway communication that 
will be of untold benefit to working people. , 


“TILL THE P<.X>R HAVE BREXTHING SPACE.” 

In the Housing question Mr. Lawson proclaims that 
the London County Council i.s the only local authority 
which has tried to put the later sections in the Housing 
Acts into operation. They are housing now 17,000 
persons, and they are about to lay out i? milliutis 
sterling at Lordship Lane, Tottenham, in a comprehen¬ 
sive plan for housing some ^0,000 more. Djien sp.ice^for 
the recreation and enjoyment of the people have been 
multiplied tenfold since the Ccllincil bcg.in its work. The 
parks have been marvellously imjiroved and rendered 
more attractive for the community. They have immensely 
improved the arrangements for the treatment anil disposal 
of sewage, and they have so far purified the lower reaches 
of the Th lines that fish .nc inere.ising year by vear. 
In looking after the prevention of fraud in weights 
and measures, they have made such an improvement 
that the number of convictions for dishonesty' in the 
sale of bread and coal have been reduced from 444 
in 1S190 to 40 in 1899. The Council has done a great 
deal in technical education to make up for the admitted 
inefficiency of our system. It has endowed and super¬ 
vised all the polytechnics and schools of handicrafts and 
arts which are worthy of support. It has given a large 
and well selected number of scholarships, and has done 
its best to give the lads of London a good commercial 
training. All this good work has been done almost 
exclusively by the I’rogressives,for the Moderates have 
notoriously shirked work. On the whole, they have only 
put in half the number of attendances that are credited to 
the niiijority. 

THE AI.LEGKD “APATHY’’ OF LONDON. 

Mr. Lawson dispels a popular delusion as to the pre¬ 
valent abstention from voting at the London County 
Council election. He says that the average number ot 
electors who voted at iiuinit:i|ial elections in provin¬ 
cial towns is thirty-five per cent. ; in London it is forty 
jier cent., yet in I’arliamentary contests it is 75 to 80 per 
cent, in London, and in provincial elections it is 90 per 
cent. All this good work haS been ilone with very' slight 
increase of the rates. 'I’he county r.ale was laid, in the 
pound in the first year of the Council’s existence. It is 
now Is. lid., the increase of id. in the pound being 
divided equally between the interest and repayment on 
the debt and the increase of annual maintenance. In 
twelve years it has only added five and a half millions to 
the debt, of which two and a half millions were applied to 
remunerative purposes. The new Council will endeavour 
to complete the acquisition of the tramways, and will 
apply itself vigorously to the carrying out of .schemes for 
improT’ing the housing of the poor. They will also esta¬ 
blish a good steamboat service on the Thames, and 
re|)lacc the water companies by; a water trust, which will 
obviate water famines by' giving London a constant 
supply of pure water. 

>M)RAL : ELIMLVATE THE CAPITALIST. 

Mr. Lawson’s paper is followed by one written by Mr. 
G. F. Millin, who declares that the victory of the Pro¬ 
gressives should teach otir political parties a very import¬ 
ant lesson ; the Liberal parly would do well to take it to 
heart. Why* have the I’ro^ressit'cs won in London ? 
They' have done so by adopting a programme of muni¬ 
cipal socialism, and endeavouring to use the organisation 
of municipal government fur the purpose of improving the 
public sendees, lowering the pubfic charges, improving 
the treatment of the men employed, and lightening the 
public burdens. Mr. Millin maintains that this idea of 
using thi^isdininistration for the purpose of dispensing 
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with the private capitalist, is the ques¬ 
tion of the future, and, together with 
the settlement of the land question, 
will dominate the future of parties. 

But the Liberal Party must deal boldly 
and radically with the ownership 
and future accumulations of capital, 
lisipecially must they grapple with the 
drink traffic by way of the munici- 
palisation or' nationalisation of the 
trade. At present the vast organisation 
of private capjtali.sts has ^240,000,000 
invested for making a prolit out of the 
t drinking habits of the peo})le. The 
ideal 01the Liberal Party of the future 
should be absolutely to veto all 
trading in drink for private profit, and 
consequently the extinction of all 
motives for pushing trade and encour¬ 
aging consumption. The Progressives 
have swept the field in London, and 
the Liberals will sweep the field when¬ 
ever they take up the same attitude 
towards capitalism in all its forms, not 
an attitude of hostility, but ^ attitude 
of entire disregard for its^ interests 
whenever those interests clash with the real well-being of 
the people. 

THK VoTKRS ANI3 HOW TfiEV VOTED. 

Mr. R. N. Donald .writing in the Contemporary Review, 
describes the election as the triumph of the citizen over 
the politician. The following figures are interesting :— 

Rirli.imenlary County Council, 
Register, >900. i)oi. 

Division 1 .505,912 510,253 

Division II. (service, etc.) ... 20,498 .. 20,352 

Division III. (womenantl peers) -- .. 104,207 

Division IV. (owners, etc.) ... — .. Hi9i2 

laxlgers. 63. *26 ., 63.459 

589,536 ... 710,183 

The lodgers and service voters were added to the County 
Council register for the first lime. At the Cleneral Election 
voters can vote in more than one division, and no doubt they 
• do. At the t’ounty Council election the sy.stem of " one man- - 
and one woman—one vote ” prevails ; but it is to lie feareil that a 
very small proportion of the women qualified to vote did so at the 


recent elections. The percentage of voters to population varies 
from 20'4 in Lewisham to 7'6 in Whitechapel. As a rule the 
middle-class residential and the central districts have twicea.s many 
voters as tile poor districts. An analysis of the election returns 
shows that the apathy was greatest in the divisions where the 
Conservatives are strongest, which helps to demonstrate how 
completely the political machine collapsed. The Progressives not 
only won eighteen scats, but were returned by enormous majorities. 

At the General Election a number of Ctmncillors thought that 
their success as I’rogressives would enable them to get elected as 
Liberals. With the exception of Mr. John Burns, who holds a 
unique position independent of parties, every one of them failed. 
Mr. Jeftery, in Chelsea, was defeated by 1,331 votes for Parlia¬ 
ment, but returned to the County Council with the handsome 
majority of 1,900. Mr. Allen Baker, a popular Councillor for 
East Finsbury, aspired to represent it in I’ariiament, but lost by 
.347 votes, lie neld his seat in the Council by a majority of 
three to one. Mr. Torrance, the present Chairman of the 
Council, was defeated for Parliament by 1,619 votes, and 
returned to the Council with a majority of 1,738. The same 
thing happened in Greenwich, Walworth, and Stepney, where 
sitting Progressive Councillors sought Parliamentary honours. 
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“The Best Governed City in Europe." 

This is the proud distinction of Berlin, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Sydney Whitman in Ha^er^s for 
April. He eulogises the swift orderliness of the 
traffic arrangements. “ Everything the eye Can 
sec tends to convey an overwhelming impression 
of order, high-strung activity, and, above all, of 
cleanliness.” The postal service of Berlin has 
long been the model (as yet unattainable) for 
the rest of Europe. The city and its splendid 
suburb of Charlottenberg are “ fast becoming a 
nucleus of palaces.” The wprking classes are 
better off than the middle classes were a hun¬ 
dred years ago. Yet of half a million taxpayers 
in Perlin, nearly 300,000 have incomes between 
;^Soand ,^150 per annum ; only twelve persons 
have an income over ;£so,ooo, and only one 
pei;son reaches 100,000 a year. There is a 
remarkable absence of the submerged element. 
Berlin furnishes some of the most stalwart of 
Prussians to the army. , , 
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ENGLISH AND AHERICAN POLITICS. 

By Ti^E LATE Ex-President Harrison. 

The s3cond instatoent of the late Ex-President 
Harrison’s “Musings upon Current Topics ” in the North 
American Review possesses the somewhat pathetic 
interest of a last political will and testament. It is 
divided into two_ sections, in the first of which is con¬ 
sidered the sulyect of a British Alliance, while the 
inevitable Boer War occupies the second part. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 

On the subjTCt of an alliance between the two great 
Englishr^eaking peoples Mr. Harrison is categorical. 
A closer friendship is desirable, but the Anglophiles whose 
policy is to support us, rigfft or wrong, are only endanger¬ 
ing any chance of real friendship, which Mr. Harrison 
sees cannot be based upon common complicity in preda¬ 
tory enterprises. A quid ^ro quo friendship between 
nations has nowadays no chance of permanency. Mr. 
Harrison cannot tolerate the argument that because 
we sympathised with America during the Spanish War 
America must out of gratitude .sympathise witn us in 
South Africa. He ‘rightly regards the two wars as 
entirely different in aim and methods, and proves his 
sincerity by declaring that if the United States should 
persist in keeping Cuba the clilfereuce would largely 
disappear ;— 

Does not a of gush and unreason rather tliwart than 

promote a good understanding ? 'I'liero will be- an el>b. Neither 
the British people nor the Auu-riian people will surrender tlieir 
right of free juriginent and criticism of the acts of their own 
•goveriunent much lets of the acts and policies of the other. 
Surely every American speaker and writer is not now perforce 
either a supporter of Mr. Chand)crlain’s aggressive colonial 
policies, or an ingrate. Our freedom of judgment and criticism 
is surely not smaller than that of a Liberal Member of Parlia¬ 
ment. fiovemraent in Great Britain, even more than in the 
Unitctl Suites, is by jxirty, and the control shifts. Is it not too 
hanl a test of friendliness to say that each must shift its 
sympathies when the majority in the other shills ? 

• .SOUTH afrii;a. 

The South African War Mr. Harrison will not have at 
any price. He is ready to admit the righteousness of 
external intervention against a State which abuses its 
powers, but the police must not appropriate the properly 
they recover from the highwayman. But he secs very 
well that intervention in South Africa was in no way 
justified, and therefore the robbery of the Boer inde¬ 
pendence was still less so. 'I’he faults of the Boer 
Government in no way infracted the recognised rights 
of alien.s. Any other Government than the Boer would 
not only have refused concessions, but would have 
absolutely refused to discuss them. As to the franchise 
fraud, he says :— 

The idea of a war waged to enforce, a.'! an international right, 
the privilege of British subjects to renounce their allegiance hi 
the Queen, ^ind to assume a condition in whiclh they might be 
obliged Ui take up arms against her, would be a taking theme 
for a comic opera. And the interest and amusement would lie 
' greatly promoted if the composer should, in the opening act, 
introduce the “ Ruler of the QuL-en’s Navy ” overhauling an 
American merchantman in 1812, and dragging front her decks 
men who kid renounced th«ir allegiance to Great Britain to 
become American citiaens, to man the guns of British warships ! 

Mr. Harrison’s deepest disgust is expressdU against 
some American journals which have been consoling 
themselves by the prospect of increased trade with the 
new “ Crown Colonies ” :— 

Nwer before has American sympathy failed, dr been divided, 
or failed to find its voice, when a people were' fighting for inde¬ 
pendence Can wc now calculate commercial gains before the 


breath of a dying republic has quite failed, or the body has quite 
taken on the i^or mortis f If international Justice, government 
by the people, the parity of the nations, have ceased to be work¬ 
able things, and have Iwome impracticable, shall we part with 
them with a sneer, or simulate regi-et, even if we liave lost the 
power to feel it ? May not one be allowed to contemplate tlw 
heavens with suppressed aspirations, though there are no “ con¬ 
sumers ” there ? J)o we need, to make a mock of the stars, 
because we cannot appropriate them—because they do not lak e 
our produce ? Have we disabled ourselves ? 


THE MINERAL WEALTH OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTH-WEST. 

Engi,irh.vif.N will read with considerable relief Mr. D. 
B. Boyle’s article in the Engineering Magasine for March 
upon the coming indu-strial Empire of I’uget Sound. In 
these limes when the supremacy of England in all engi¬ 
neering articles is vanishing largely owing Ui the vast 
deposits of iron and coal found in America, it is satisfac¬ 
tory to know that Canada also pos.scsses untold mineral 
wealth. Mr. Boyle deals chiefly with the future promise 
of the cities of Pacific North America. ' In order that 
their development may be permanent, it is necessary that 
they should not simply be the forwarding ports for goods 
from the Eastern States to China and other Oriental 
countries, but that there sluiiifll be great national resources 
jn their iinincdiate neighbourhood. And this condition is 
indeed fullillcd. Mr. Boyle says • 

Iron ore is known In exist in nimust limitless quantities, .and 
that is all that is known alimit it. It awaits an availahli- market 
for the protlucts of iron, or, it would lie more correct to say, the 
possibility of manufacturing these products in competition Mrith 
other parts of the world. In two metals only is this territory 
Jificient—nickel and tin ; the latter disability it shares with the 
whole of North America, the former with all of it except the 
C'anadian province of Ontario. 

TIMBER FOR ^00 YEARS. 

The devcl<n>ment of the country will, the writer con¬ 
siders, begin first with the timber. He says - 

If is lieyond the limit of any merely human descriptive powers 
to ilo justice to the timber wealth ot the Pacific Coast. It has 
lieen calculatcil with reference to British Columbia alone that at 
the present rate of consumption it would take 700 years to 
exhaust the more available supplies of timber ; and as, under the 
husbandry of nature, forests will renew themselves in less lime 
than 700 years, the calculation is merely a way of indicaling that 
the timber resources of the Pacific Coast are practically inex¬ 
haustible. It is not too much to say, then, tliat for all trade and 
commerce into which wood and the pnxlucts of wood enter, and 
for all manufactures in which wood- an^ the products of wood 
are consurfied, the Pacific Coast possesses resources iiicaleulably 
greater than any other portion of tlie globe, civilised or 
uncivilised. 

The water supply of these districts is also unsur¬ 
passed :— 

The .same excessive humidity which has clolhisl the Pacific' 
Slope in the temperate zone willi inexliaustibk- forests, makes 
those mountain ranges vast reservoirs of waii-r, of w'Jiich the 
overplus plunges down in a thousand euiaraets to the .sea, 
forming an available source of pow-er unexeidled, and piobably 
not even approached, in any portion of the world. In all this 
territory it would not only be unnecessary it would be almost 
impossible—to establish any manufaeturirig industry beyoo)^ the 
radial limit of electrical energy generated by water, 

Hannsworth’s Afagasine for April contains a highly 
laudatory sketch of Lord Avebury, better known as Sfi* 
John Lubbock, and his work and life at his I^Atish • 
home. In “ Editing a City ” an interesting is. 

given of the work of the County Council in the list tea . 
years. 
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AMERICAN COMPETITION. 

The Views of American Experts. 

Cassier's Magazine for March contains an interesting 
series of short articles by some of the most prominent 
erilfineers and business men in tlie United States upon 
the question of American competition. The compendium 
is most opportune, as there is*no subject more widely dis- 
cHsied, nor' one which commands more absorbing 
interest in both engineering and general circles. , 

THE l.AHOUR TROUUI.KS OK C.REAT BRITAIN. 

The first article is by Mr. H. P'. T. Porter, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. He points to the labour ques¬ 
tion in England as one of the chief causes for the success 
of American competition. He says :— 

The labour trouble-, wliieli ilurin;j llie last few years have 
paralysed industry in (Iri-nl Britain, yranted a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to eliler that market, which American enterirrise, now 
ready for foreiirn confiiiesl, lias not been slow to seize. 

The attacking power of the great industrial combinations, 
with thousands of eniploj-ees and enormous capital, directed by 
the master min'ds of a few men, wouhl, even under ordinary 
circumst.anccs, lie great; liut under the fasonrable conditions 
existing in Great Britain, it has been irresi.stible. 

Mr. f'orter, however, docs not fail to warn Amcric.ins 
to be careful, or the same unh.tppy results may be 
repeated in the United States :— 

The recent labour troubles also in the Middle West cannot be 
viewcfl without great apprehension. Knowing the effect of 
similar disturbances in Ureat Biitaiii, unless like occurrences are 
summarily checkerl, it is a foregone conclusion that American 
trade ascendency, recently ac()uire<.l from Great Britain, will bo 
soon restored to its recent possessor. 

AMERtC.\N MACHINES. 

Mr. Henry llirsc, of the Newark Miichine Tool Works, 
attributes the success of Americiin mtinufaclure largely 
to the superior tools used. After declaring that it 
is useless to discuss “ the indisput.iblc fact that, in 
mechanical engineering, we are in advance of the world,” 
he says ;— 

All the best types of American machines”are copied, more or 
less, in Europe .'it present, and, granting that the originals arc 
better than the copies, we are driven to admit, if wc want to be 
fair, that the difference iK-twecn them is no longer extreme. 

Mr. Birse insists that there must be some different 
arrangement with regard to the e.vtremely high American 
tariff, because reciprocity is essential to trade, and a 
country which is only willing to sell and not to buy will 
get into trouble. 

superior workmen. 

Most of the writers agree in saying that the American 
workman is the chief .igent in enabling American 
manufacturers to take first place in the world. Mr. 
Walter McFarland, of Pittsburgh, says :— 

It appears, also, that the American workmen are much lietter 
time-keepers and far less given to dissipation than those in Great 
Britain. One of the best firms of British shiphuildcA, who liave 
had no trouble with their men for years, recently slated that 
there is a loss of time, amounting to nearly 20 per cent., duo 
largely to drunkenness. If anything approaching these figures 
is true generally, there can be no surprise that firms open to 
competition from well managed American works should have a 
hard time. 

Colonel E. A. Stevens, the President of the Hoboken 
Land and Improvement Company, is even more em¬ 
phatic :— « 

The ^eat advantage of‘ America lies in the ambition of the 
Atnerican craftsman. G«eaij^/may be our natural wealth of ore 
and coal, perfect our planU^ meiwastible our capital, but all of 
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them will not keep us in the industrial leadership without the 
men who can, and will, make the best use of them all. One of 
the most successful manufacturers in the United Stales has been 
quoted as saying that if he had to choose between his great 
plants, on the one hand, and the organisation then working 
them, on the other, he would take the organisation. In other 
words, he considers the brains of his staff of greater value than 
his enorrooiu and cosily establishments. 

Mr. E. D. Meier, of the Heine Safety Boiler Company, 
says that “ the American mechanic, no matter of what 
race, works harder than his European colleague.” 

LACK OK TRADES UNIONS. 

Almost all are agreed in condemning the trades unions 
of Great Britain, and consider them as one of the chief 
causes why England lags bt'hinds. Arthur Brown, of 
Rogers, Brown and Co., thinks that American supremacy 
is due first of all to cheaper and more abundant raw 
material; also to superior labour, more progressive 
management and better plant. But when considering 
the Jast-nained, he says, “ Will British and German 
rivals adopt American weapons and beat Americans with 
them ? ” He tells a story of Sir II. S. Maxim anent 
trades unions :— * 

In Gre.at Britain trades unionism devotes its energies to 
reducing the jxir diem output of each man to a minimum, in 
order that employment may go further .and wages be higher. 
Sir ITiram .S. Maxim, in a late address, gave an instance of a 
small gim attachment whicli the laboui union committee classified 
as a <1ay and a quarter’s work. He invented a m'achine to make 
it, but the men would produce the piece only in a diy and a 
quarter, even with the machine. He then hired a German 
workman, who easily produced thirteen pieces in a day. 

THE JIG-HABIT. 

All are agreed that the system of interchanging parts, 
which is so largely prevalent in America, is one of the 
chief causes why articles can be produced so cheaply, 

Mr. Oberlin Smith, speaking of this charactcrittic of his 
countrymen, says ;— 

Furthermore, he has applied to their production, wherever 
possible, the system of interchanging parts, and the udng of 
spi^cial tools, thus enormously decreasing the time and cost of 
many articles in comparison with older methods of pro.lucing 
them. Such contriving and.using of special tools as practised 
by the Yankee (this wortl being here used as typical of the 
ingenious, mechanically-minded American) has oeen termed by 
the writer in a former article upon this subject the “ jig-habit.” 

The general conclusion arrived at may be expressed in 
Mr. H. R. Towne’s words ;— 

Induslri.ai supremacy belongs to that country which enjoys the 
cheapest materials, the most improved machinery, and the most 
efficient laliour. llcretofore these advantages have been Great 
Britain’s ; lo-d.ny they are America’s. 


There is not much in the Atlantic Monthly for March 
which appeals to interest on this side of the ocean. Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson, in face of an .admitted reaction against 
democracy, stands up gallantly for its efficiency. The 
successful achievement of Australian federation leads Mr. 
j. W. Root to expatiate on the difficulties and dangers 
—-constitutional, political, international and financial— 
involved in any scheme of pan-Britannic confederation. 
Mr. Dreher’s letter from Cjermany records the trend 
of secondary and university education in the direction of 
modernisation, the vast movement of population to urban 
centres, and the culmination of the great wave of pros¬ 
perity which h'AS been rising during the last five years. 
M r. G. S. Heilman takes occasion, from the success of 
works like “ The Jungle Book,” to study “ animals in 
literature ” as a perennial source of interest. 
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'THE CHINESE EXPRESS. 

* Bif Lady Macdoxald. 

“ Amiability verging on weakness ” <vas the verdict of 
the Chinese Secretary of the British Legation who ac¬ 
companied the wives of the Ambassadors when they 
visited tTie Dowager-Empress in March, igoo. So at 
least says Lady Macdonald in the excellent article which 
she has contributed to the Empire Review for April, 
entitled “ My Visitj to the Dowager-Empress of China.” 
Her one impression is tha| the Empress is not so black 
as she is painted :— 

What she fertainly seems to be on the surface, is a woman 
sviayytt hither and thither by the counsels of her advisers, of 
whom the. vast majority arc certainly phenomenally ignorant of 
anything ou'.side the “Middle Ivingdom,” and in addition 
arrogant and anti-forcign. I should sity the Dowager-lviip.css 



Der Flok.\ [Vienna. 

Solomon’s Example. 


.S01.OMOS Waldkksee: " Neither of you is the luaitimate inulher. I 
shall have to cut the infant in two.’ 

was a woman of some strength of char.acter, certainly genial and 
kindly, and liked by her iminecliate surroundings; this is the 
opinion of all the ladies v’ho accoinijaiiied me. 

THE EMPRESS AT HOJtlE. 

Lady Macdonald says when she firat was received by 
the empress— 

She w.as sitting behind a long n.arrow table decorated with 
fruit and flowers watching our entry with tlie keenest inteiest, and 
no less keenly did wc h)ok at this forinidahlc lady to whom is 
Impu'ed .such an iron will and unbending character. Though 
os-er sixty she is still a young looking woman with jet black hair 
anti kindly dark eyes; in rejxist; her expression is stern, but when 
she smiles it lights up and all traces of severity disappear ; her 
face is not of the ordinary Chinese or Manebu tTOe, aiuf she 
might in another part of the world pass for an Italian peasant. 
In stature she is short and slight, but wearing the Mancliu shoe 
adds at least threci inches to her height; her hands and feet are 
small and well formed, the greatest disfigureinent, from our point 
of view, being the two gilt nail protectors three inches long, 
which she, in common with all the Princesses, wore on one hand 


to protect the nails .beneath from breaking. She was richly 
dressed in a yellow brocaded coat lined with fur, and blue silk 
embroidered petticoat dtvwn to her feet, her hair being dressctl 
d la Manchu in two big liows showing on either side of her head 
from which dangled pearl ornaments, and a bandeau with gradu¬ 
ated pearls, the largest as big as a chestnut, encircled the front 
of her head. Her face was entirely unpainted, differing in this 
respect most markedly from i^ll the other Court ladies. In front 
of the table behind which her Iin]>erial Majesty was insmied, 
ani a little to one side, sat the Emperor. It was a pleasurable 
^surprise to us all to find him taking part in the audience, os we 
were told only the Empress was to receive us, A sad-eyed 
delicate looking youth .showing but little character in his face, 
he Iiardly raised his eyes during our reception. 

HER SPEECH AND HER M.\NNEKS. 

Tilt; Empress has a harsh voice, disagreeable to listen to, and 
t.alks in n louder key than is usual for a Chimse lady. f)nr 
little speeches over 1 ascended the dais from the right, courtsied 
to tlie Emperor who shyly shook liands with jne, courtsied 
again to the Empress, and was going oft' left, when she called 
me back and pressed on my finger, over my glove, a gold 
filigree ring ornamented by a solitary jiearl. 

After lunch the Empress— 

began an aniinatetl conversation with us through our own 
intcipreters, ami the two tdiinese whom I h.ave mcnlionetl ; 
the latter always went down on theii knees when addressing 
lilt: Empress, but iHiyoiid this and a respectful space kept 
round her, 1 particularly noticetl that all her ladies and 
eoiirliiTs appeared quite at their ease in her presence, and 
talked to each other, perhaps in .slighlly loweretl tones, but as if 
cjuite accu^lonieil to her piesenee anil in no way intimidateil by 
it. (>iir conversation was of noces.sity of the most banal ; she 
addresseil each of us in turn, and when a pretty wistful-faced 
little lady came in, clad in the same gay colours as the other 
I’rinccsses, she presented eacli of us to her as the Emperor’s 
w ife. 

A VERY WOMAN. 

On their second visit, in March 1900, says Lady 
Macdonald— 

the Empress came into our boxdifing the theatrical perform* 
nnee, and spent some time with u-, esiimining our nngs and 
trinkets and the texture of our tlresses. 'f'be Empress was much 
amused by the I )utcli lady’s pince-nez, w hich she was trying to 
conceal, a.s it is considered the height of ill-breecling to wear 
glasses when conversing with anybody. Her Imperial Majesty 
tried them on, peepetl through our opera glasses, and generally 
liehaved with the naive curiosity of a mere woman ; she showed 
us two strings of gootl-sized pearls which lung from her w'rists, 
told us that a large and very yellow diamond which she 
evidently prized most highly came from Europe, allowed us to 
examine the cmlmiidery on the outside jacket site was w’earing and 
turned it back to show’ us the fur lining, and then contrasted her 
tiny feet with ours. 

• 

HousE-r)ECOK.ATiNG as an occupation for women is 
the subject of a sensible interview in the April Young 
Woman with Mrs. Keightley—herself an expert in the 
business. She dwells on its cs.senlially womanly 
character. There is a sketch of woman in a very 
different —of Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond’s adventures 
with a camera in Arctic Norway. 

The Cosmopolitan for. March has many beautiful 
pictures of woman, horse, and child. A. Van Cleef con¬ 
tributes sketch and samples of the Bavaiian King’s gallery 
of beauty. Mary Blossom illustrates charmingly the 
development of child-photography. L.avinia Hart offers 
picturesque peeps behind the scenes. Of the more 
serious articles, Sir Robert Hart’s on the Boxer movef- 
ment claims separate notice. G. F. Seward pleads for 
gradual withdrawal from the Philippines, as soon, as any 
reasonable authority by natives can be left in control. 
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M. WITTE, THE RUSSIAN COLOSSUS. 

Dr. Dillon oN the Russian Financial Crisis. 

Dr. Dillon co'ntributes a ver>' elaborate and important 
article oil M. Witte and the Russian commercial crisis 
to Uie Contemporary Review for April. It is a verj' 
valuable study, at iirst hand, of the most powerful 
personality among Russian statesmen. 

_ >. M. WITTE’S POSITION. 

Dr. Dillon says :— , 

Kaiser Wilhelm, low XIIl., and M. Wiitc, the foremost* 
statesmen of to-day, are popularly supposed to have the fate of 
Europe in their hands, and the Russian Finance Minister is 
ofthn believed to be much the most jxrworful of the three. As 
he presides over the gr<at ganglion, or nerve-centre, of the 
Muscovite F.mpire, raising and .s|>ciiding the revenue of a nation 
of over a hundred and forty million jx-ople, it is felt that he 
must also have a continanding voice in the conduct of the affairs 


more than average intelligence, and the lines about the mouth 
suggest rare will-power, but his general personal cppearAnce ia 
of uie kind which provokes negative sentiment rather, than 
appreciative curiosity. Tall of stature, heavy in build, stiff in 
deportment, cumbersome in gait, cold in manner and unpolished in 
address, M. Witte seems at first sight one of the least syntpathetic 
men whom one would expect to find at the apex of the social 
pyramid in Russia. Although a nobleman by birth, he is the 
opposite pole to the human type labelled by Germans “der 
hrackmensch ” or “ man of evening dress.” Hard, stiff, angular, 
slow to speak and prompt to act, devoid alike of physical 
attractions and of the cheap arts of seeming and pleasing, he 
is said by those who know him most intimately to be gifted 
with a mind of large compass and with a keenness of insight 
bordering upon.prophetic vision. * , 

His GENPJS. 

But iindcrncatli the opiiqne exterior and the rugged traits lie 
hidden siiarks of genuine fire, which occasionally glisten forth 



ll Papagath.^ [Bologna. 

‘ Can they Keep It Open? * 

The hand of the Ru.sM.in Colossus would clo.se upon t'hina for ever, and Ls only prevented hy the Powers clinging to the fingers likj grim death. 


of every department of .State government, domestic anti foreign. 
Rut I nave it on the authority of some of his confreres that the 
Tsar’s confidence amounts merely to a firm belief that M. Witte 
is endowed with the brains, the will-power, the single-minded¬ 
ness,. and the honesty which go to the making of a good 
financier, but that he is far from susiiccting that his* Minister’s 
knowledge of political currents and undercurrents, his depth and 
breadth of view, his inborn psychological tact and his gift of 
deftly arbosting present means to far-off ends, place him on a 
level with the first statesmen of the century. Beyond his own 
domain, therefore, he has no initiative and scant influence. He 
is seldom consult^ except in cases where financial questions are 
at issue, and his advice, even when it had to do with matters 
which directly affected his own sphere of action, ha.s been 
several times set aside and counsels of other Ministers carried 
but instead. * 

HIS I’RRSONAL APPEARANCE. 

}1» is not a countcnance^'^hich profoundly impresses the 
casual observer. The forehead and the eyes undoubtedly bespeak 


through the eyes during the heat of di.scussion. Wont to throw 
his thoughts into deeds, he has few left for mere words, and is 
therefore a poor speaker. But when he does talk, sincerity and 
suasion characterise all be says. Devoid of the white heal of 
enthusiasm, and without the thinnest vein of jioetry in his com¬ 
position, he m.sy be aptly characterisctl as the embodiment of 
sturdy common sen.se rais^ to its highest Russian power. His 
temper is naturally uneven, with a pronounced tendency to- 
violent outbursts, which sometimes seem grimily disproportioned 
to their cause. But he generally manages to keep nis anger 
within the bounds of words which sting ; it ^Idom hurries him 
into rash action, and never assumed the form of feminine spite or 
vengeance. , 

KfS METHODS. 

No Russian Minister was ever better equipped for success than 
is M. Witte.' To begin with he has the pu, or it may be the 
habit, of bringing all the power of his mind and all the force of 
his will to bear upon his work. He is literally wrapped up in 
it, and whatever or whoever confronts him is mode subwrvient to 
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it. It is Ae element in which he lives. A Detchman by 
extraction, and a railway administrator by profesidon, M. Witte 
diiim from most Russians in character, and from all living 
statesmen in methods. Russia’s financial and industrial afiairs 
were in a woeiiil tangle when M. Witte was first placed in 
charge of them, and established .facts seem to proclaim that, so 
far, he has wound mote serviceable thread out of the ravelled 
skein than was or could have been expected. 

THE MAIN DRIFT OF HIS POLICY. 

M. Witte has already left his indelible mark on the adminis¬ 
tration and the country, and will be known as the first statesman, 
Russian or other, who has seriously coped with the task of 
orgai^ing and co-ordinating all the productive forces of the 
Empire, and of warding off the crises and the acute distress 
which periodically result frAm the undue concentration of those 
forces on certain narrow lines. Much could, and should, Ijc 
done to bring order into the chaotic state of things w'hich must 
result from the lack of co-ordination among the productive 
forces of the Empire, and unless my reading of the signs and 
symptoms of the day be utterly wrong, the realisation of this is 
tne real tendency and the chief merit of M. Witte’s policy. So 
long as private gain is the sole and unchecked stimulus to pro¬ 
duction, can any great governing agency of the kind suggested 
bring order into the* general confusion, deaden the effects of 
crises, and hinder acute distress ? 


THE CHANCE OF SUCCESS. 

The lack of a general plan and of organised effort is more 
keenly felt, and can lx: more easily remedied there than in any 
other country in the world. It is felt more disastrously because 
Russia is virtually deprived of the relief which a foreign outlet 
affords to overstocked markets. It can be more easily and 
successfully treated, because alreac^ the State systematically 
collects and freely communicates information most valuable for 
trade and industry, which heretofore was guarded and acted upon 
by private firms competing with each other. Moreover the great 
or^nic hindrance to a central organising and controlling agency 
—individualistic production for markets whose capiacitics for 
consumption cannot be cstim.'iteil in advance—although it exists 
in Russia, is less widespread, owing to the circumstance that the 
State there is the great artery which feeds almost all the mining 
and industrial enterprises. The Russit-in Government seems 
fairly well-equipped for solving the greatest economic problem 
of this or any other age. 


THE NEED FOR SUCH A PROVIDENCE. 

The present commercial crisis illustrates the need for 
some such Jerrestrial providence. 

This long series of disasters, the stagnation of commerce, the 
glutting of the markets, the scarcity of hard ca.sh, the weakening 
of credit, the fall in securities of every description, the crash of 
industries, the ruin of individuals, the misery of large numbers 
of the unemployed, constitute a spectacle unparalleled in the 
history of the Empire. Within the short space of a twelve- 
month there has been a maximum fall in industrial s^iares from 
573 to 247 roubles ; in agrarian bank shares from 340 to 175 
roubles; metallurgical securities have in one case dropped from 
2,340 to 1,025 roubles; naphtha shares have shrunk in v.ilue from 
13,200 to 10,500 roubles; a number of important works have 
gone into administration, or declared themselves bankrupt; 
works which cost 24 million roubles in building have not been 
opened ; others, which seemed to be thriving for years, have 
been definitely closed ; millions of poods of pig-iron are waiting 
for buyers; 734 million roubles of Belgian capital paid less than 
2} per cent, interest last year ; and seventeen Belgian companies 
arc paying no dividend whatever ; while thousands of workmen 
have bwn turned adrift and their families left famishing. 

From a report drawn up’for,the information of the French 
Embassy at St. Petersburg by a member of th<|ir corps, the 
foreign capita! invested in Russian joint-stock companies was 
subsmbed by the different nations as follows s— 


Million Million Million 

franca. francs. francs. 

Franca. 793 Holland. 18 Switzerland ... 5 

Belgium... ... 734 United States ... xa Sweden . 4 

Germany ... 361 Austria . it Italy . 3 

Englondr.. ... 336 


English capital, which is said to amount at present to about 
480 million roubles all told, was invested with a keener eye to 
proper and profitable specialisation than that of other peoples. 
A large percentage of it was placed in the Baku petroleum trade 
and m Cauca.sian manganese works. Englishmen, probably 
seeing that the metallurgical works were in danger of over- 
capitalisation, gave them a lyide berth. — 


AUSTRALIANS-:/A STERILE RACE.” 

This is the title which Dr. Fitchett, in the Australasian 
Review of Reviews for January, applies to Iris own * 
countrymen ; and what he says on the subject offers a 
grim commentary on the rhapsodies of prophecy which 
have ushered in the new Commonwealth. 'I’his is the 
paragraph :— 

Official statistics sis’m to prove the existence of an ominous 
feature in the family life of Australasia. The birth rale siirinks, 
and shrinks fast and steadily ; and much perplexed debate is 
being held over the circumstance. Taking the figures lor each 
group of five years in the last forty, the number of births per 
1,000 of population has throughout been on the down grade: 
41.92, 39.84, 37.34, 36.38, 35.21, 34.43, 31.52, 27.35. The last 
figure is lor the four years 1896-9, and is the most ominous of all. 
For the year 1899 the rate was only 26.84. I'' Ntw South Wales, 
according to Mr. Coghlan, the decline seems worst of all. Com¬ 
paring the births with the married women of child-bearing ages, 
the rate had decreased from 30.01 per 100 married women in 
1884 and 28.64per 10® to 20.12 per loom 1898, or a 

decline of one-third in fifteen years. The population of the 
United States has grown in a century from Ics-s than 5.000,000 
to over 75,000,000 ; it has doubled during the last thirty years. 
The enormous immigration in part explains this growth : an 
immigration which, considering its curiously iiiixjd elements, 
Australasia certainly does not covet. But if inciease of popu¬ 
lation from without he excluded, the rate by natural increase in 
Australasia is lower than in the United States. In France the 
birtli rate is barely at the level of the death rate. A little 
further shrinkage in births, and France would be a dying 
nation I It is both curious and ominous that Australasia seems 
to be losing the prolific quality of the great Anglo-Saxon family 
to which it belongs, and is drifting in the direction of sterile 
France. 

The comparison with France at once suggests the 
question. What common elements are there in the life of 
the Anglo-Celt in Australia, and in the life of the 
Frenchman ? Clerical critics may whisper, “ In both the 
schools are Godless.” Secular schools arc perhaps the 
most outstanding feature common to both countries. 
Others may hint at a similarity of climate, or dropping 
the comparison, the suggestion m.ay be advanced that 
the land which is giving political franchise to woman is 
conceding to her greater authority in matters strictly 
domestic. In any case, it is an interesting problem for 
the social student. 

One blunt saying by the Hon. Stafford Bird, of Tas¬ 
mania, in a recent Humanitariau article on “Democracy 
and the* Commonwealth,” deserves to be remembered. 
Speaking for the Australian colonics, he is showing that 
the essential principle in their politics is that they shall be 
governed by the bare majority of those who can be coaxed 
or driven, or who out of true patriotism come to the poll 
to record their votes. He grants th.at it is the same- 
principle of might as prevailed in earlier days. “ He who- 
was the strongest, who could bring the greatest number 
of clubs and spears in stalwart hands into the field ; he 
who could show the greatest figihting prowess, who could ^ 
best handle big battalions and big guns, obtained thereby 
the right to rule.. . . The gospel of democracy is that those 
who can run the biggest crowd into the polling booth shall * 
be the governors of the country I* 
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RUSSIA’S HOPES AHD FEARS. 

The outbreak of the students and workmen of Russia 
{j-tves a peculiar interest to Mr. Felix Volkhovsky’s article 
in the March number of the Fotum. Mr. Volkhovsky 
writes as a determined opponent of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, but he writes also as a reasonable man, and 
manages to get into his sixteen pages a very strong 
indictment of Hussian governmental policy. His article 
is entitled “’The Hopes and? Fears of Russia.” , 

THE NEW REIGN AND THE OLD SYSTEM. 

Mr. Volkhovsky begins with the beginning of the reign 
of the present Tsar. The new reign began with a feeling 
of hope in those who are dissatisfied with the present 
system of government. The Tsar was an unknown quan¬ 
tity. But the first official act of his reign, his reply to the 
representatives of the Zemstvos, in which he announced 
his intention to uphold autocracy, ])ourcd cold water !on 
the hopes of the peojile. The Zemstvos were really 
appealing to the sovereign to uphold the interests of the 
people in opposition to those of the bureaucracy, but the 
Tsar by his answer threw in his lot with the officials. 
From that time forward Mr. Volkhovsky sees nothing but 
a dreary continuation of the old regime of stupid oppres¬ 
sion. 

,1- , THE students’ RIOTS IN 1899. 

1 During the students’ riots the Emjieror had another 
opportunity to show his calibre. But he rejected the re¬ 
commendations of his own inspector, Vannovsky. With 
the Hague Conference Mr. Volkhovsky, like Count 
Tolstoy, will have nothing to do. He regards it as a 
hypocritical pretence :— 

I'eople in Russia will still eulogize Nichol.as It.; they will 
ascrihe to him all kinds of good actitjus ; and they will continue 
to petition and address him, not, however, because (hey expect 
anything of him. All this will be done because under the pro¬ 
tection of the Tsar’s naruc the struggle against his irresponsible 
rule is safer ami easier. But the faith in his personality is gone 
irrevocably, and with it a good deal of the prestige of his position. 
And this is pure gain. So long as we place with some one else 
our hopes in the improvement of our conditions, we arc not 
politically mature. But when we have no one to rely upon, we 
must rely on ourselves, and that is the beginning of political 
maturity. 

Mr. Volkhovsky regards this not as a loss, but as a 
gain, as it is the system of irresponsible government 
with which he contends, and the actions of a wise 
emperor would tend to prolong the system. When he 
goes on to declare that the Russian Government opposes 
progress in itself, he overstates the case. It would be 
more reasonable to say that it encourages progress as 
long as it can direct and control it, but it is certainly 
true that it prefers no progress at all to progress inimical 
to the existing system. In speaking of the conditions of 
Russian life, Mr. Volkhovsky sees three institutions which 
.give great hope for the future. These arc :— 

(1) The communal tenure of land; (2) the liemocratic 
-organisation of the village community, not yet altogether 
crushed by bureaucracy on the one hand, and capitalism on the 
•other; and {3) the principle practised among the peasantry, 
..according to which a stranger admitted into the family, if he 
has contributed by his constant work to the acquirement of 
family property, has more right to its heritage than a blood* 
relative who bos not worked. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

The advance of the people in social reform is also very 
great ^ 

People in private life, ehRer individually or organised in all 
kmds of edttcational societies, are pushing energetically in the 


same direction. They maintain poor pupils, ipubli^ good 
reading matter at cheap pricei^ start popufaw theatres, lantern 
lectum, etc. One of these institutions alone, the Cmnitet 
Gramotnosto, has published over 1,000,000 books and pamphlets. 
True, this institution was forcibly closed by the Government; 
but its former members continue the work in otiier ways. The 
Government is successful in so far only as to manage to waste a 
lot of the energy ol the enlighteners, but it cannot stop their 
progress. The army itself is a vigorous instrument of primary 
education, .as the Government has to compete with foreign 
armies in having intelligent soldiers. 

Altogether Russia has everything to hope for in the 
future. But the reform of the present system of Covern- 
ment, Mr. Volkhovsky is sure,jmust be carried thlough 
before any of the good features of Russian life can 
develop themselves. Perhaps, but why does Mr. Volks- 
hovsky spell Reform Revolution ? 


SHALL THE HONEYMOON BE ABOLISHED? 

The April Lady's liealm discusses this point in an 
amusing symposium. “ No,” says ,Mrs. Philip Agnew ; 
“ Yes, very risky,” says the Hon. Stuart Erskine ; “ On 
the whole, no,” says Mrs. Birch rather doubtfully. Mrs. 
Agnew urges;— 

Tliat it is also a-never-to-be-repeated experience is alone a 
plea for its luiiinlenanee. Try as we will to reproduce its 
outward features, no other period, no other holiday, can give 
the novelty, the sweet insouciance, of honeymoon days. 

The Hon. S. R. Erskine vetoes it unhesitatingly. He 
says:— 

That Arabian poet who wisely affirmed that terrestrial 
happiness consists in mutual understanding deserves the crown of 
immortality in exchange lor his philosophy ; but it is apparent 
that he wrote in complete ignorance of certain fiourisbing 
Western institutions and customs. He could hardly Imve heard 
of honeymooning, for insLance, or he would surely have warned 
his disciples against that particular form of diversion as being 
fraught with peril to all such as sincerely desire to live on good 
terms with their possessions. The honeymoon is a more prolific 
source of broken marriages than the Divorce Court is of 
“ separate establishments.” 

Man, he .argues, is prone to get tired even of the most 
charming object, as the greatest delicacy'pulls at last. 
A short honeymoon is “ a delicate experiment ” ; a long 
one “ a veritable flying in the face of Providence and 
an act of madness on the part of the individual for which 
a fussy Legislature should be promptly invited to discover 
a drastic remedy.” 

A “travelling bridesmaid” to play GOOSEBERRY. 

Mrs. Birch suggests that newly-married couples should 
take a bridesmaid with them—not loo pretty and 
distinctly inferior to the bride in attraction :— 

Endearments which might pall after a time—love, of which 
there may be a satiety in the honeymoon, will acquire an added 
zest in the discretion necessary in the presence of a third party 
and in the constant fear of interruption. 


The Girl’s Jtealm. 

The Chirps Realm has a very good paper by 
Mrs. Tooley on “ (^ucen Victoria and the Children.” It 
is one of the prettiest articles recently written about her 
Majesty. There is also a paper on the “ Girlhood of the 
present Queen.” The magazine keeps well up to its 
standard, and is one excellently suited for girls’ 
requirements. ^ 
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“fHE REAL LESSONS OF THE WAR.” 

* By M, de BtocH. 

M. Jean de Bloch writes in the New Ub^al Review 
for April on “ The Real Lessons of the War," dealing 
with strictures upon his theories ^published in the first 
number of tlwt Review. He is quite convinced that the 
reverses to our arms in South Africa were not so much 
the result of bad leading as of the altered conditions of 
war, and he points out that the most remarkable features 
of the war in showing the effect of modem weapons 
were noticed also in other recent wars. The failure of 
reconnaissances which has been so frequent a feature 
he puis dov^n to smokeless powder, and not to negligence. 
The* British Army has^ow been eighteen months in 
South Africa, yet the difficulty of locating the Boers, and 
the consequent surprises are as frequent as ever. If they 
had been due to carelessness wc should have expected 
that such experience would have cured our officers. M. 
Bloch does not believe in the superiority of Continental 
officers, and points out that the regulations on which they 
are nourished do not agree among themselves, and that 
many military men on the Continent sec nothing but 
confusion and uncertainty in modern war. 

MANCEUVRES. 

M. Bloch docs not for a moment believe in the utility 
•of manoeuvres, and he points out that the only successes 
we gained during the war ivere gained by troops who had 
little training and no experience of manteuvres, but who, 
on the other hand, were able to adapt themselves to new 
ijonditions. He maintains that he has never altered his 
views as to the nature of modern war, which in a struf^le 
between equal powers would bo almost impossible to 
wage to a decisive end. In that sense only is war 

impossible.” As to the real lesson of the war, it 
is not only that statesmen neglect to make pre¬ 
parations, but that the military men whose advice they 
rely on are ignorant as to the essential changes which 
make great preparations necessary to overcome an 
inferior foe. In England the politicians thought that the 
conquest of the Boers would be an easy task. But they 
had only military advice to go on ; and English military 
men, whether official or unofficial, showed themselves 
ignorant of the essential fact that they would require an 
enormous superiority in numbers to overcome the Boers. 
So much was this so that the report that Sir William 
Butler warned the Government that they would even 
require 100,000 men was regarded as an exceptional 
example of military foresight. M. Bloch does not regard 
this shortsightedness as confined to English soldiers. 
On the Continent he sees the same pig-headed belief 
that nothing in warfare has changed. He concludes his 
article as fouows :—• 

The military delegates who opposed all Jrcformalory measures 
at tlie Hague Conference were just as assured of the adequacy 
of means to ends as the military advisers of the British Ctminet 
in October, 1899. Yet worst, and most- characteristic of all, 
we see that the Transvaal JWar, with all its surprises and delu¬ 
sions, had led to no initiative by military men towards inquiry 
into the general elements of the art which it is their business to 
understand. And this leads me to my general conclusion that 
the real lesson of the struggle in South Africa is that a need 
exists for a thorough and scifiniific enquipr into all the complex 
questions inyolved in warfare—^an enquiry in whjph not only 
milita^ men, but statesmen, scholars and economists should 
participate ; for 1 am convinced that without such an inquiry any 
war that break out on the Continent of Europe in the future 
will loing forth only a long series of those “ illusions and dis¬ 
illusions ’’which were so constant a feature of the South African 
War. 


A British Officer’s Vrcw. 

The Untied Service Afagazine for April contains an 
article by a regimental officer on the lessons of the South 
African War. The following extract which I qwrte 
shows that M. Bloch is by no means alone in his theoiy 
of the difficulty of attacking against modern rifles. 

It is impossible to advance against and seize an intrenched 
position held by a determined enemy armed with mcxlern rifles, 
and given a gocjd field of fire, unless your force is so stron^hai 
you can first seize a position! threatening the flank or flanks 
and line of retreat. The defender’s guns must be completely 
not temporarily silenced, and your superiority in artillery and 
rifle-fire must oe so marked tliat an incessant hail of lyddite, 
slirapnel and rifle-bullets can be kept on the trenches the 
attacking infantry are to assault. Even thus I think the result 
is doubtful—but it should be rendered pr.actically impossible for 
the enemy to fire, even from behind loopholed walls, before the 
fronta'l attack is delivered. 

The War and the Prophets: 

The prophet who predicted evil as the only outcome of 
the South African War has got very little honour in his 
own country. Abroad it is different, and naturally so, 
for it is very easy to condemn the follies of other people. 
In the Forum for March there is a short but interesting 
article by Mr. H. W. Horwill, which is entitled “ The 
Boer War; a Study in Coniptu'ative Prediction.” Mr. 
Horwill takes a very characteristic prediction of the 
Jingoes and “ Pro-Boers ” and comp.ares their measure 
of ffilfilment. “ A Boer commando will retreat in con¬ 
fusion if two men arc killed,” said'the il/rt/ 7 , and 

the same journal denounced in advance the infantile 
strategy of the Boers, and declared that there would be 
no disasters. The same excellent authorities have 
declared that the war is over half a dozen times. The 
“Pro-Boers” were laughed at, Mr. Horwill takes 
myself as a typical prophet of evil, and quotes my words 
on the fall of I’retona :— 

“ The morning newspapers, on the strength of Lord Rosslyn’s 
telegram from Pretoria, announcetl the end of the war. That is 
nonsense. The war is not ended. The notion that the fall of 
l^etoria is equivalent to the conquest of the Transvaal is one of 
the persistent delusions whicli have deceived our people. _ We 
held Pretoria all through the war of 1881, and much good it did 
us. We may hoist a hundred flags in the capital of the South 
African Republic without ending the war. . . . Wc are not out 
of the wood by any means. We arc, indeed, but entering the 
wood, with all our real difficulties still before us. We shall 
be lucky if we are able to [declare the country pacified before 
Christmas.” 

If I may continue my prophecy, I should say that again, 

“ we shall be lucky if we are able to declare the country 
pacified before Christmas, 1901.” The other Cassandras 
were equally pessimistic, and, like their prototype, their 
prophecies were fulfilled. Taking the fulfilment of their 
predictions as a guide for the future, Mr. Horwill 
naturally concludes that the other predictions as to the 
impossibility of governing South Africa after the war is 
over wilBprove equally justified. 

“ The English Catalogue of Books ” (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co.) is now in its sixty-third year of issue, and 
has the rare distinction of being as old as the reign of the 
late Queen. In tltc catalogue for i <899 we are told that rite 
Spanish-American war aft'ected the production of books 
both in 189S and 1899, the number in both years beiRg 
considerably less than in 1897. Thecatalogue has inone 
way an unique position, as it includes the publications of . 
the various societies, and even privately-printed books. 
The present volume includes a complete dircctoiy off 
publishers of all kinds and their addresses. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ARMY REFORM. 

The April number of the Nineteenth Century contains 
five articles on Army reform, mostly by well-known 
authorities. The first two are by Mr. Henry Birchenough 
and Major-General F. S. Russell, and are grouped under 
the heading “ Our Last Effort for a Voluntary Army,” 
the first representing the “ Civilian View,” and the latter 
the “ Military View.” Mr. Birchenough is assured that 
colhpulsory service must come sooner or later, but of 
course he limits it to Home Defence. 

Compulsory Service at Home. 

He foresees, however, nothing but a still greater increase 
of our military needs in the future, and how these are to 
be met by home-service conscription alone does not 
appear. He urges that compulsory service in England 
need not conform to the Continental life, and he does 
not regard barrack life as an essential feature of military 
training 

It is perfectly feasible to estafblish a system which will not 
withdraw lads from their own localities at all, but will be 
carried on over a scries of years, very much as our elementary 
eclucation is carried on in the earlier years of life, with the least 
possible disturbance to local and home life. 

In regard to the question of economic waste, Mr. 
Birchenough points to Germany as an example of success 
in industry in spite, or as he would say, because of 
conscription, and he points out quite truly that taking a 
couple of years from the life of an individual does not 
necessarily mean a loss in productiveness, if military 
training should improve his physique and character. 
That it would do so Mr. Birchenough is convinced. The 
army should be “ a school of physical training and moral 
discipline.” Mr. Birchenough’s scheme is vitiated by the 
fact that he regards our system for foreign service as 
fairly satisfactory, and therefore makes no provision for 
its reform. But what of the extra men to garrison South 
Africa ? And what if a war should break out requiring 
heavy reinforcements for India ? 

INTRODUCE THE INDIAN SYSTEM. 

General Russell begins by declaring that compulsion 
just at present would be impossible. He criticises 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme on the whole favourably, but 
declares it is defective because it makes no provision for 
the creation of a small compact force of 40,000 men 
ready for foreign service without mobilisation. Some 
such provision he regards as absolutely necessary. In 
regard to organisation he says the Indian system is the 
best and should be adopted in this country. The Indian 
Army is inferior to none except perhaps that of 
Germany:— , 

The Secretary of State would be supreme like the Viceroy. 
Under him there would be two great military oiTicials : one the 
Commander-in-Chief, responsible for the inspection, training, 
discipline, and patronage of the Army; the other charged with 
the supply, transport, clothing, ordnance and fortification. Of 
course there would be the subordinate heads of departments, as 
at present; but above all let these various chiefs Ac allowed 
to spend the money allotted to their special branch without 
immediate interference, in all matters of detail, from the civilian 
side of the War Office. It is needless to add that there would 
have to be a financial clerk attached to each department, and 
also the final audit by the Accountant-General as a wholesome 
and necessary check on expenditure. It would seem that in this 
way much unnecessary labour might be saved, friction avoided, 
and procedure greatly expedited. 

District Training Schools. 

The other Nineteenth Century articles on Army reform 
deal more with details ^an with the general system. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell coiinlbutes a paper on “ Military 


Training Schools for Lads.” He explains his scheme, 
which was really drawn up by Captain ^Maitland, as 
foUows:— 

There shall be established in the various regimental districts, 
and under control of the district commandants, training schools 
for the reception of lads of fifteen or sixteen. That is the critical 
period in the youth of the working classes ; the statutory school 
age has been passed, and a very large percentage of lads drift 
out into the world, acquire the habit of loafing, and too often go 
to swell the ranks of Hooliganism. Such of these lads as can 
be persuaded to enter the district training schools—King 
Edward’s Schools, as Captain Maitland suggests they shall be 
called —will be instructed there for two years in athletics, riding, 
cycling, elementary drill, musketry, scouting and sagnaliing. 
Military history may also be taught, and habits of dfsciplinc- 
and cleanliness will be acquired.' Then, after two years’ train¬ 
ing, the lads will be drafted either into the district regiment of 
infantry, or into such other branch of the Service as they may 
have set their hearts upon. They will enter their battalions not 
as the raw article, with everything to be drummed into it, but 
mentally and physically prepared to learn the duties of soldiers, 
of which they have already m-ostcred the rudiments. 

A Military Provident Fund. 

The Earl of Arran suggests the formation of “A 
Military Provident Fund.” He thinks that one of the 
great evils of Army life is the restriction on marriage, and 
says that he is convinced from personal experience that 
marriage has a good effect on soldiers. Under the 
existing regulations only 7 per cent, of the men are 
allowed “ on the strength,” and this prevents the enlist¬ 
ment of the best type of men. The wives and children of 
soldiers should no longer be left to charity. The Govern¬ 
ment should act as an insurance society and encourage 
each man to subscribe a monthly item out of his pay :— 

In the event of death in the King’s service a sum of money, 
according to rate, to be paid to the next of kin ; in the event of 
disablement to the insurer. 

Should he survive the insurer would l>e able to draw the net 
total of his premium upon his discharge. 

Miss Ethel McCaul writes on “ Army Nursing ” .and 
makes several useful suggestions. She recommends the 
establishment of a separate Nurses Corps with a recog¬ 
nised head and staff. The male nurses should be 
properly trained, .some in the male wards of civil hos¬ 
pitals. Miss McCaul docs not agree with the Royal 
Commission which recommends the employment of 
female nurses at the front, though she agrees that they 
should not be in the first line of field hospitals. She 
makes several other useful suggestions as to hospital 
equipment and the organisation of a nursing reserve. 

Mr. Brodrick’s Army Scheme under Fire. 

The author of “ An Absent-minded War,” writing in 
the Fortnightly Review, has not a good word to say for 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme of Army Reform. He says that 
“ if we accept this windy scheme, we shall deserve 
another and bloodier lesson than that which we havebecni 
taught by the South African War.” The fundamental 
principles on which the scheme is based are unsound. 
He proposes to create an army of 435,000 men, for home 
defence, on the off chance that the fleet may fail us ; 
but if the fleet failed us, the la^t thing in the 
world which an enemy would do would be to 
invade us, excepting for the purpose of a sudden 
raid, for our only chance of victory would lie in 
our being' invaded. It would be much easier for the 
enemy to cut off our commerce, deprive us of our food¬ 
stuffs, and seize our colonies. The scheme is therefore 
radically unsound, in that it proposes to create an army 
which is not wanted and neglects to create a fleet which 
we need. Proceeding to examine Mr. Brodricjk’s' pro- 
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po^als in dcUil, the writer says that Mr. Brodrick has 
deliberately taken measures which, by improving the 
position of the militia, will dry up the chief source of our 
recruits for the regular army. Mr. Brodrick has over¬ 
looked the fact that we have used up our army altogether 
in South Africa, and that another six months may 
very possibly sec us with neither an army nor a 
reserve. Seventy-seven of our seventy-nine inhintry 
battalions will be utterly unfit to go abroad. He 
proposes that we should pay ;^3,ooo,ooo a year over and 
above our present army estimates, merely in order to 
create an army utterly inadequate for the work which it 
may b® ret^ired to perform. It is essential that the 
Army*of the future shoul(^ have large reserves, but no 
reserves in the true sense were provided by Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme. Nothing is done to improve the pay or the 
prospects of officers ; nothing is done to provide officers 
for tne Yeomanry, although there are already about 60 
vacant commissions with the strength of only 10,000 men, 
yet the number is to be raised to 35,000, and no provision 
made for supplying officers. At the present moment 
there are 1,400 vacant commissions in the Volunteers, 
and 250 vacant commissions in the Militia. There are 
two things which will effectually wreck Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme. He will fail to get the men in the first place, 
and in the second he will fail to keep the commission 
iranks of his auxiliary forces filled. Altogether, the 
author of “ An Absent-minded War " seems to think that 
Mr. Brodrick has made about the worst possible use of a 
great opportunity that could have been imagined. 

A Criticism of Mr. Brodrick. 

The author of “ Drifting,” writing in the Contemporary 
Review, says :— 

In examining more closely Mr. Brodrick’s speech, it will be 
found that it is a curious mixture of superficiality, flattery, and 
mis-statement. There are choice morsels of interesting military 
information in the speech, carefully distributed among a huge 
’ mass of irrelevant matter. There is information on polo, 
hunting, steeplechasing, cricket, on officers’ tailors’ bills, on 
instances of families with six, seven, eight, nine, and ten sons in 
the Army; there are reminiscences of Wellington and the 
(himea, there are the Boxers, “Alice in Wonderland ” and the 
Pig—in short, pie speech is a very successful variety entertain¬ 
ment, and its information is of about the same quality and value 

that afforded by Tit-Bits or Answers. 

This so-called “statement,” which was meant to indicate the 
basis of a grand national military reform policy, is as vaguely 
worded as the prospectus of a mining company. Instead of 
laying down, in firm and unmistakable language, an intelligible, 
'cltsir, and business-like statement, we are given “ intentions,” 
““proposals,” and " wishes,” which ni.ay or may not be executed, 
according to the momentaiy requirements of party politics. 

For the same money for which we maintain a transporlless, 
ammunitionless, storeless, informationlcss, maplcss army of 
x6o,ooo men with antiquated weapons, with only 17,000 horses 
and mules, Germany maintains 400,000 men, perfectly trained, 
perfectly equipped, and supplied with 66,000 horses. As 
furthermore the pay for 400,000 German officers and men is 
much higher than the pay for the English Army, the shallow 
excuse of our politicians as to the costliness of voluntary 
service compared with compulsory service docs ndt stand 
examination. From these few figures it must be clear to every 
reader that the English Army has been a sham and a fraud until 
now ; that our military force has been a military fare®. 

Our agriculture has shrunk incredibly; our industries are 
decaying, as is evident from the falling off of our exports; our 
trade is dwindling, according to all Consular re^rts; our 
shipping has become stationary ; our position as ffie world’s 
banker nos gone to the Americans. We are, as a nation, living 
on our capital, whilst Germany and the United States are 
ibrging aUbad. 


THE BUB OF THE TERRAQUEOUS HEMISPHERE. 

An earthly paradise—a delightful climate ; superb 
scenery; a socialised state ; a people without caste or 
poverty or excessive individual riches, well-born, weU-bre^ 
healthy and stalwart, self-reliant and generous—such is 
the picture given of New Zealand in the Australasian 
Review of Reviews by thq Rev. Joseph Berry. This is 
his mingling of fact and forecast:— 

The factors which will tell upqn the coming Hew Zealander 
are such as these : A healthy climate, with the lowest death 
rate in the world. A population mainly agricultural. Two- 
thirds of the people now live in the country, or in towns of less 
than 5,000 inhabitants. The whole population lives and will 
continue to live within sight or sound of the sea. There is not 
an inhabitant of the colony more than a day’s journey (seventy 
miles) from the sea, and nearly all are within an hour or two. 
The land is so rich and productive, and food is so plentiful and 
cheap, tliat poverty will be at a minimum. Again, the land 
is so subdivided tliat there is not much chance for the mil- 
lionairc. New Zealand has no millionaires, and not more than 
ten or a dozen of its citizens ore worth more than ^10,000 per 
year. Timber is so abundant and cheap that a house does not 
cost more than half as much as a similar house in Australia, for 
most of the houses are of woixl. Horses arc plentiful, noble 
rivers abound. The people are pretty generally on one social 
level. The scenery is superb. Such are the facts, briefly put. 

The result is a race of big, healthy jieople. Hospitality is a 
charming feature of New Zealand life. . . Caste barriers are 

little known. Under such conditions, people become healtliy, 
self-reliant, generous, independent, and self-respecting. Su^ 
arc the prominent characteristics of llte New Zealanders of to¬ 
day. . . New Zealand has always been generous in the 

matter of education. She endows her secondary schools with a 
liberality unknown in Australia. . . There is a newspaper of 

some kind for every 1500 adults. . . . The English spoken 

there is purer than in Sydney or in Adelaide . 

1 have visited four out of the five continents of the earth ; I 
have crossed the United States twice; Canada once ; but I 
liave seen no land which combines so many advantages as this. 

HEAD OF FEDERATED POLYNESIA ? 

The glow with which the Commonwealth inauguration 
has invested Australia has evidently set New Zealanders 
on magnifying their island-state. Mr. Berry vows that 
they have no promptings in the direction of Australasian 
federation. The roots of New Zealand, he says, are in 
the motherland, not in Australia. 

Sir Robert Stout, Chief Justice of New Zealand, 
writing in the same number, claims a yet prouder rdle 
for his country ;— 

The great geographer Ritter (1779-1859), long ago pointed 
out that the earth might be divided into a continental or territorial 
hemisphere, and an oceanic or terraqueous hemisphere. His 
division was made by drawing a circle through the coast of 
Peru and the south of Asia. If that be done it will be found 
that one hemisphere will contain all the continents save 
Australia and a bit of South America, and the other only Aus¬ 
tralia, this bit of South America, and the Polynesian Islands. 
In Guyot’s “ Earth and Man,” page 64, there is a map of these 
two hemispheres. If these maps be scanned, it will be seen that 
London is near the centre of the land hemisphere, and New 
Zealand about the centre of the water hemisphere. 

He argues, from the similarity of language between 
Maoris and the Pacific islanders in general, that the 
Oceanic world is essentially akin to New Zealand, and 
shows that for fifty years that colony has striven to 
extend the Empire in the Pacific—an ambition thwarted 
by the unwillingness of Downing Street. He says • 

The dream of many of the early p\(hlic men in New Zealand 
was one vast confederation of Polynesia. That dream cannot 
now be realised—France, Germany, and the United States now 
possess islands. But there may be a union amongst the islands 
that are British, and if there is. New Zealand must have potent 
influence in any such union. 
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THE BOERS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

Historicai. parallels to the war in South ^ica are 
not very difficult to find, and the Dutchman in Europe 
has himself furnished one famous example in the struggle 
aga^t Spain. But the Dutchman’s record as a fighter 
agaimt the paramountcy of CTeat empires does not begin 
with William the Silent. It as fifteen hundred years 
older than that. In the first century of the Christian 
era, the paramount power ,was Rome, not Spain or 
Britain, and it is singular to note that the characteristics' 
of the struggle in all cases were the same, not merely on 
the side of the Dutch, but even in the part played by the 
Romans. How all this took place is recorded in a very 
interesting article on “ Rome and her Dutch Rebels," by 
Mr. R. B. Townshend in the Westminster Review for 
April. 

■ JHE CAUSE OF THE STRUGGLE. 

The Dutch of those days were the Batavians, and 
Civilis was their Kruger. Like the Boers, they were 
themselves only recent comers into the land which ^e 
Romans were paramount over. For the Romans, like 
the British, did not claim complete sovereignty over the 
delta of the Rhine and , Maas, They claimed only 
paramountcy and the performance of certain military and 
other obligations. The Batavians were excellent soldiers, 
and they had an invincible hatred of any lax-paying. 
l.ike the Boers, they had had their treks and were 
magnificent horsemen. They could beat De Wet at 
swimming swollen streams, and even fight as they swam. 
They were, as the Boers might have been, the greatest 
shield of the paramount power. 

But Civilis had been the victim of a Jameson Raid. 
He was brought in chains to Rome, and being falsely 
accused of rebelliousness, like our modern Dutch, he 
became a rebel. Civiiis was very slim, and he swore by 
the Gods to throw off the suzerainty of Rome. 

SUCCESSES OF THE HUTCH. 

He enlisted the sympathies of the Cinnebantes, the Free 
State of Batavia, where he found a Dc Wet named Brinno. 
At first the Batavians were successful and all went well. 
They surrounded the Roman Ladysmiths and reduced 
Vitellius to sore straits. “ Liberal offers of German help 
b^an to pour in wholesale on Civilis." Civilis formed a 
scheme to unite with Germany against Rome. The 
Romans despised the Batavians and beat them more 
than once. The Batavians cut the Roman communica¬ 
tions. Then came the siege of the Romans in their 
“ Old Camp." It found the Romans as astonished as 
Mr. Balfour:— 

“We had never expected," says'iTacitns, naYvely, “to"fall 
so low that the tribes would take the offensive and come to 
assault the legions. Our valour and our arms were considered 
protection enough.” The ground on which tlie Old Camp stood 
did not properly command the approaches to it, and it had not 
occurr^ to any one to make the defect good by entrenchments. 
TUs was in A.D. 6g. Might not exaetty the same thing have 
said about Ladysmith in 18^ ? If the Batavians were like 
the Boers, the Roman generals in some things were curiously 
like the Briti^ of to-day. Or was it all the fault of the Roman 
Wax Office ? 

A ROMAN LADYSMITH TAKEN, 

The Batavians stormed the camp, but the Romans 
would not yield. The Dutch began scientific warfare, 
not in the shape of a Ladysmith dam, but a great batter- 
^ing machine :— • 

But iiorfor nothing had Civilis been joined by cightfcohorts 
of tcanned Batavians, and with jgpod reason had he enlisted in 
his ranks so many of the Gfallic prisoners ^captured under 


Aquilius, These people had learned the art of frar from the 
Romans, • and knew all about the working of war-engines. 
Supercilious Roman officers might call him a Dutch barbarian. 
He would show them that he could go in for scientific warfare 
too, and he had a little surprise already prepared for them. He 
had built a great timber bridge mounted on wheels, and this was 
now run forward against the ramparts, warriors on top of it 
fighting sp though from a mound, and sappers down below 
undermining the walls. Scientific warfare for ever 1 and now 
let the pride of Rome tremble I 

Famine ended the siege. The Batavians were vic- 
toriou.s. Civilis found hosts of allies. But the Roman 
Empire was only beginning to put forth its strength. 
They overran the country, but failed to conquer k at 
first:— ' 

On a single day Civilis’ 'troops attacked the Romans at four 
different points, at one of which they scored a very decided 
success. Vet of what value were isolated successes? The 
Romans, superior now Ixith in numbers and discipline, were 
able to fill up the gaps in their ranks and press on again. 

AN UNFINr.SHED STORY. 

At last the Batavians were driven to take refuge on 
their ships. But the struggle prob^jly went on. The 
lost books of TacituS’would tell what followed ;— 

Did it end as a comedy ? Did Ccte.T.lis gracefully pardon the 
man who had so often defeated Rome, and did Civilis retire into 
private life on a moilest pension, and tell interaiinable stories to 
his admiring grandchildren of the days when the great world 
empire reeled under his blows ? Or were the words of murdered 
I.upercus and his doomed legions in the Old Camp prophetic? 
Did what was by the ruthless Roman law ‘'his proper reward " 
await the “ Dutch deserter,” and did the Roman general watch 
with calm eyes the .soldiers nail the conquered rebel to the 
cross? And when he beheld Idm lifted on high, a spectacle to 
gods and men, did he, like Browning’s legate, smile quietly, as. 
he turned .away, saying, “ I have known four-and-twenty lexers 
of revolts 1 ” 

NATIONAL EXISTENCE MAINTAINED. 

At any rate, the Batavians kept their n.ational existence. 
Whether this was due to the clemency of Rome or to 
changes in the fortune of war we do not know, but the 
Batavians were never taxed by a Crown Colony 
Administrator, and were turned into good friends by wise 
rulers :— 

The old order returned unchanged. The Batavians, still 
nntaxed, continued to furnish her legions with their very 
choicest fighting men; and history tells us of a scene just 
half a ccntuiy after the day on which Ccrealis and Civilis faced 
each other dLstrustfuIly across the broken span of the Nabalia 
bridge, when a loyal Batavian cohort, in full harness, swam 
their horses across the mighty stream of the Danube to welcome 
their emperor, Hadrian. There was no fivc-and-twentieth 
Batavian leader of revolts. Rome knew how to crush the 
proud and to spare the conquered. Whatever else she did or 
did not do (and her rins were many), she knew how to govern. 


In the last number of the REVIEW I referred to the 
fact that Ireland was an exception to the rest of the 
Empire in the popular demonstrations of mourning for 
the death of the Queen. Several indicant correspondents 
have written to point out that while it may be true of the 
population of the south and ^^st, the shop-keepers of 
Dublin and Belfast and the landlord garrison eveiywhere 
were quite as demonstrative in their grief as any of thar 
fellow-subjects in other parts of the Empire. The need 
for this correction illustrates the difficulty of speaking of 
Ireland as if it were a unity,, but when we say the Irish 
we mean the majority of the Irish people, who are very 
seldom in agreement with the opinions of the garrison. 
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• A SKETCH OF DE WET. 

Howarh C. Hillegas contributes to the World's 
Work for March a character sketch of General Christian 
De Wet. It is a very attractive picture of the man he 
draws, as distinguished from his dress and deportment. 
Of the latter, he says :— 

In personal appearance General De Wet is easily surpassed by 
every burgher in his commandus. In searcliing for the com- 
mander-in'Chief of the forces, one would choose every one else 
first. He is not as tall as the average Boer, and he is much less 
handsome. Usually his clothing is as ragged as that of the 
poorest burgher, and when he is astride his favourite old horse, the 
Commandant-General is an object of pity rather than of admira¬ 
tion. ‘Thisls the result of his habit of exchanging articles of 
clollfing with those of hi^ men who appeal to him for new 
outfits. It is one of his ways of retaining the affection of his 
men, and it is only by ties of affection that they are bound to 
him. Several of the Boer officers wear distinctive uniforms with 
little gill stars on the coat collars to indicate their rank; Dc 
Wet’s black feather is his only liadgc of authority. 

Some remarkable features in his character are 
noted ;— 

Although he relish^ a victory as keenly as any one, he will 
not allow one of liis burghers to cheer or display other signs of 
joy after a battle is won. Unschoobul in the tactics of war, he 
is a master tactician ; born outside the breastworks of civilisation, 
he is noble in manner and deportment ; a bitter enemy of the 
British, yet he is a staunch admirer of their capable men. 

HIS HUMOUR. ,, 

By his men he is regarded as the greatest humorist in the 
commandos, and they are constantly enjoying his jokes. Not 
long ago he promisetl three prisoners their freedom if they agreed 
to carry a message to their general. The message which the 
British general read was: l*l<-,ise chain these three men : I 

am catching them every day.” 

After caiituring vast quantilii-s of stores and’ clothing, four 
thousand shells, and enough small-.arms ammunition to supply 
Jiis army for more tlun two years, on his own farm at Rooivaal, 
in June, De Wet remarked to one of his generals ;—“ Tliat’s a 
better crop than 1 ever raised on that place in peace times.” 
liven in his favourite w.ay of giving a command to move, 
“ Come, let us scoot,” there is a touch of humour, for the last 
word is one he hxs borrowed from his enemy’s language. 

HIS EASY MANNERS WITH HIS MEN. 

He is a burgher among the burghers, and there is not a 
vestige of officialdom around him. The poorest man in his 
camp may speak to him, without even saluting, at any time or 
on any topic, and the Commandant-General will give his 
personal attention to the inquirer’s wants. His three sons who 
are with him are probably the only men in his commandos who 
do not call him “Chris’* when addressing him, and he hardly 
ever speaks to any one unless he has first grasped the man*s 
hand in greeting. Such gbod-fcllowship in other armies would 
lie fatal to discipline, but in the Boer army it is provocative of a 
corps spirit that binds men together more firmly than the 
strictest regulations coUld do. His kindness to his own men is 
not more marked than that which he bestows upon British 
soldiers who fall into his hands. It is almost a craze with him 
to treat prisoners with the utmost resfiect and kindness, in order 
that his enemy may have no just grounds for saying that he 
conducts a dishonourable warfare. _ He insists that the prisoners 
shall receive better rations than his own men, and he will not 
allow one of them to walk while there is a conveyance in the 
camp.. 

Mr. Hillegas confirm% the common rumour of, his 
regard for General French :— • 

Him he admires sincerely, “ I do not think they will ever 
catch me,” he said three months ago, “but if any one do«, I 
hr^ the man is French, And 1 should like to capture him I 
I would not release him; I’d compel him to ride by my side so 
that I might admire him all the time.” 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH ABILITY. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis contributes to the Monthly 
Review a very interesting paper under this title. The result 
of his examination of the birthplaces of those who have 
added lustre to the annals of the English race brings out 
some curious facts. The geographical distribution of 
eminent women, he saj’sf, for instance, is quite different 
from that of intellectual masculine ability. In women 
. Ireland comes out first, after England, and Scotland is 
but little ahead of Wales ; while less than onc-twentieth 
of eminent British men arc Irish, not less than one-third 
of eminent British women are on one or both sides Irish. 
The Brontes and Mary Wolstonecraft arc conspicuous in 
the Irish contingent. George Eliot is set down to the 
credit of Wales, The Scotch women are not only fi»w in 
number, but are not of a very high order of eminence. 
The most eminent English women come from Norfolk 
and Suffolk, In his final survey Mr, Ellis notes the 
districts in which various groups of eminent persons 
predominate when classified according to their activi¬ 
ties. Politicians, divines, and men of letters seem to 
be pretty equally distributed among all parts of the 
kingdom 

(ireat lawyers are also scallcreil over the whole kingdom with 
notable impartiality. Soldiers come from Ireland and Wales, 
and csjMicially from Scotland, whencii also explorers come. 
Sailors, on the other hand, arc nearly all English, coming 
especially from our two great centres of genius, but also to some 
extent from Cornwall, Yorksliirc and Slaffordsltire. While 
poets are to be found everywhere, they are distinctly more pre¬ 
dominant in the South of England, and to a less extent in 
Wales and the Welsh border counties ; but when we consider 
the origins of the English poets, who arc uiianiinoasly recognised 
to stand first, we fiml them scattered over the whole country as 
widely apart as possible, Chaucer probably in Suffolk, Spenser 
in Lancashire, .Shakespeare in Warwickshire, Milton in Oxford¬ 
shire, Wordsworth in Yorkshire, Shelley in Sussex, Keats in 
Devon or Cornwall. There seems to he an antagonism between 
the aptitude for poetry and the aptitude for science. In the 
counties along the south coast 'we find scarcely any names 
eminent in science (except llarvcy in Kent and one or two 
names in Cornwall), but as we go northwards, and especially .as 
we reach Lancashire and Yorkshire, they rise in frequency to 
reach n clim.ax in the southern counties of .Scotland. 'Die dis¬ 
tribution of philosophers seems on the whole to follow- that of 
scientific men. Scholars are more widely diffused, but they 
have (heir chief centre in Yorkshire, no fewer than onc-sixth of 
British scholars, including the typical figure of Bentley, coming 
froiij this county. It must be added, however, that an even 
larger proportion, including Person, belong to the group of 
counties included in our East Anglian district. The aptitude 
for painting is very definitely located. Its great centre is in our 
East Anglian district, its secondary centre in our soiith-westem 
district. The tempers of these two schools are distinct, the 
eastern being' naturalistic, with little re^rd for tradition, the 
western !borc enamoureil of tradition. If we extend the East 
Anglian group so as to include Yorkshire, it may be Said that 
outside these two districts there are scarcely any English artists, 
.Scotland is the diief home -oi British painters outside England, 
though Ireland has produced a fair proportion. Musical com¬ 
posers, like painters, come chiefly from East Anglia, but there is 
also an aptitude for music on the Welsh border. The great^t 
of Britisli composers, Purcell, probably belongs to $hropshu%. 
While actors come in largest proportion from Ireland, there is It 
small secondary centre in our south-western district, ^d ,!^iso,^ if 
seems, in Wales and the Welsh border, while the varied ability*, 
of East Anglian men and women include some dramatic 
aptitude. 
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IS GERMANY THE DEVIL? 

. Dv One who seems to Believe it. 

A WRITER who conceals his identity under the nom de 
plume of “ Ignotus,” contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review for April an article which, under the innocent title 
of “ Germany and England,” is really a demonstration 
that, so far as England is concerned, Germany is a 
veritable fncarnation of the Evil One. It is a very 
unfortunate habit of the English people that they 
never seem to be happy unless in international politics 
they have fashioned a devil after their own heart. 
The working devil of the Englisii cosmogony for 
years past has been Russia; but now those who 
have been most active in propagating the theorj' of the 
diabolism of Russia arc displaying an inclination to 
transfer this evil rdle from Russia to Germany. “ Ignotus ” 
may be taken as a fair representative of this school. His 
essay is a sample of the kind of argument by which this 
theory is justified. He portrays Germany as the deadly 
enemy of England, and by way of supporting his case, he 
r.insacks the history' of the last forty years in order to 
prove the unscrupulousness, the Machiavellian duplicity, 
and the infernal cunning of the Tower which has its 
capital at Berlin. 

m.SMMiCK’s POLICY— 

He begins his story by recalling a conversation w'hich 
Prince Bismarck is said to have had with one of our 
mo.st distinguished public men some years ago, when 
Bismarck was at the zenith of his power. Bismarck 
sought an interview with the English statesman appa¬ 
rently for the purpose of unbosoming his mind as to the 
true inwardness of German policy. According to this 
story, Bismarck boasted that he had solved the permanent 
difficulty of German policy, which consisted in the fact 
that the German Empire was liable to a combined attack 
from France and Russia. She could cope with either of 
them, but not with both. Bismarck is reported to have 
said ; — 

After considering tlic matter in all its bearings, I came to the 
conclusion that my best plan was to give my two formidable 
neighbours occupation elsewhere. I contriveti, therefore, the 
dual control Ijctwecn you and France in Egypt, and helped to 
create difficulties Iietwecn your Government and Russia in 
Afghanistan, in addition to your chronic jealousy of Russia in 
the Turkish Empire. I believe that I have thus prevented, at 
least during niy lifetime, any combined attack by France and 
Russia on Germany. 

*—ONCE THWARTED— 

This, says “ Ignotus,” is an instructive illustration of 
the Bismarckian policy of unmitigated duplicity, qualified 
by cynical frankness. He declares also that the famous 
repudiation of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of 
Paris was forced upon Prince Gortsch.akoff by Bismarck. 
Gortschakoflffell—a victim to the craft of his astute rival— 
into the pit which Germany had digged for him. He 
secured the repeal of the Black Sea clauses. Bismarck, wc 
are further reminded, has pursued a similar unscrupulous 
policy in every direction. His method was always first 
to dupe and then to crush the victim. “ Ignotus ” goes 
over the familiar story of the dismemberment of Denmark, 
the defeat of Austria, and the manoeuvres which led up 
to the Franco-German war. He repeats again the story 
that in 1875 Bismarck determined to attack France 
before she had time to rcoiganisc her army. He says :— 

From that crime Europe was saved by the intervention of 
Ru&sia and Engbnd. “ I wiK not permit all the laws of the 
civilised world to be transgresseil and Europe plunged into the 
horrors of war again,” said the Tsar to the French Ambassador 


at St. Petersburg. “The old Emperor," ^d the British 
Foreign Minister to the French* Charge d’Afiaires jSn London, 
“does not wish for another war, and was ignorant of the plot 
going on around him. Prince Bismarck desires it, and is in a 
hurry to bring it on during the Emperor William’s lifetime." 
Our late Queen, too, intervened personally and with effect, in a 
letter to the German Emperor, who sent it to Bismarck with a 
reriucst for an explanation. The Chancellor returned it with a 
letter containing an insolent attack on the Queen and her 
daughter, then Crown Princess. 

—NOW ACTIVE IN CHINA— 

Bismarck, it is said, is dead, but the spirit of Bismarck- 
ism dominates the Cabinet of Berlin. The Kruger 
telegram of 1896, according to “ Ignotus,” was a deliberate 
attempt to test the feasibility of persuading one or fwo 
great Powers to join Germany in a war against England. 
The Emperor paid a visit to Bismarck before despatching 
that telegram, and Count von Billow has recently dis¬ 
claimed any intention of dis.avowing that telegram, 
although he admitted at the same tjmc that the policy then 
attempted had been abandoned, owing to the discovery that 
Russia would not attack Engand, and France was willing 
to join England against Germany. “ Ignq^us” then describes 
the way in which Germany profited by England’s refusal 
to join Russia in the settlement of the Far East at the 
close of the Chino-Japanese war, and then followed up 
her advantage by a freebooter’s raid upon Kiau-Chau. 
The Anglo-German agreement, which Count von Biilow 
has declared to be in no sense aimed against Russia, is, 
according to “ Ignotus,” aimed against England. German 
officers will resume their activity in reorganising the 
Chinese army, and the reorganised army, officered 
and armed by Germany, will be used fot the purpose 
of substituting German for British ascendancy in the 
Yang-tse Valley. 

—IN AKRICA, NORTH AND SOUTH— 

“ Ignotus ” maintains further that at the time of the 
Fashoda incident the Germans did all they could to 
induce France to stand out and go to war, and that 
they even went to the length of offering to make a 
diversion in favour of France in South Africa, and so 
confident was thciGcrman Government in the .success of 
this manoeuvre that a great financial house used all ways 
to prepare itself for the possibility of warlike operations 
upon a great scale. From this catastrophe Europe was 
saved once more by the influence of Russia. Foiled in 
her immediate object, Germany fell back upon an alter- 
riative policy, and rejoices in the outbreak and prolonga¬ 
tion of the war in South Africa. “ The longer the war lasts, 
the more bitter and enduring will be the racial antagonism 
in South Africa, which will be a distinct gain to 
Germany.” Mr. Rhodes and the Kaiser agreed to make 
a railway from Walfisch Bay to Rhodesia, which will 
make British South Africa largely dependent on Germany 
for its prosperity. “ Ignotus " suggests that the Kaiser 
will endeavour to reconcile Germany and France by 
offering Belgium to the Republic, while Holland comes 
under the asgis of the Fatherland. 

—AND IN GREECE. 

Turning to the near East, “ Ignotus ”• says that the 
K riser offered to help Greece to the acquisition of Crete 
on condition of a lease of Suda Bay to Germany, and on 
the refusal of these terms he at once turned to Turkey, 
thrusting the* Sultan into war with Greece, and sent 
crowds of German officers to take part in the campaign. 
When Greece was crushed and peace concluded, German 
intriguers were sent to Crete to persuade the Cretans by 
tempting promises to demand by plebiscite a German 
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Lustige BlHtter.l 

Vo.s BUlow : “ It U/«aII]r interesting : as seen as I bring Germany tnd Kngland together, Russia goes away from us and approaches France.” 


jirince as governor. When England was in serious 
difficulties in South Africa the Germans immediately 
proposed to double their fleet, with the avowed 
object of challenging our supretnacy on the sea. Germany, 
according to “ Ignotus,” must be recognised as our deter¬ 
mined and implacable enemy. 

HOW SII.\I.L WE E.SCAPE? 

How then shall we cope with this tremendous peril 
which threatens us on the Continent? The answer of 
■“ Ignotus ” is that we should do the two things which, of 
all others, are the most hateful to the British Jingo. We 
should make friends with Russia, and make it up with 
the Dutch in South Africa. The advice is good, even 
if we defy “ Ignotus’s ” thesis that Germany ought to be 
promoted to the position of the head devil in the inter¬ 
national system. 

An article of a very different kind is that which Mr. 
H. W. Wolff contributes to the Monthly Review under 
the title of “ German Anglophobia.” He does not take 
the serious vi^ of the prejudices against England which 
he admits are firmly rooted in German minds.. He says 
it will take some time to eradicate them, but they arc 
not indigenous to the soil. Special influences have 
produced them, and more kindly influences, and above 
all things, time, may be counted upon to remove them. 

GERMAN ANGLOPHOBIA EVANESCENT. 

People in Germany know well, and admit freely, that 
trouble is brewing for them in Russia, and will have to 
be faced some day. The tables will then be turned in 
the matter of German sympathies. “Although we arc 
represented as grasping and intolerant, and habit uall y 
showing unfriendliness to Germans, the large number of 
Germans who come amongst us know that absolutely the 
reverse is the casp.” The example of British constitu¬ 
tionalism has quite lost its charm. But although circum¬ 
stances have conspired to keep the two countries apart in 
sentiment for an unusually long time, it would be strange 
if that were to continue very much longer. Mr. Wolff 
thinks that the present violent ebullition of pro-Boerism 
is not likely to outlive the war, as it is on the face of it 
artificial and opposed to reason. No nation hopes to 
reap a richer harvest of gain out of British rule in the 
Transvaal than the Germans. 


Keeping a Family on SOs. a week. 

“ Family Bui>ge1‘s” is the title of what promises to be a 
useful scries of papers by Mr. Arthur Morrison in 
Cornhitl. The first appears in the April number, and 
partly estimates, partly reports, the family bucket of an 
average London working man with wife and three 
children. This is his account of the week’s income and 
expenditure;— 

s. d. ^ s. d. 

Wages . . . I 10 o Rent .... 70 

Meat and fish . . 55 

Bread and flour . 2 1} 

Grocery ... 18 

Cheese, butter, bacon 

and eggs ... Ill 

Greengrocery . . I 3 

Firing .... 20 

Oil and sundries . I 7 j 

Allowance for clothes 2 o 
Club and insurance. I o 

Beer and tobacco . 2 9 

Balance in hand for 
contingencies, petty 
cash, &c. . . . 13 

£1 to O ,^1 10 o 

Grouping the figures in annual totals, he finds that of 
*2s. go for club and insurance, and;^7 3s. for 
beer and tobacco, with no more than ;^3 5 s. as balance in 
hand for contingencies. The writer concludes with this 
well-earned tribute to the virtues of the humble house¬ 
keeper ;— 

If I have net yet made sufficiently plain my admiration of the 
housewifely, qualities of the workman’s wife in general, let me 
say here that again and again they have filled me with astonish¬ 
ment. I have seen clean, well-fed, well-clolhed, and well- 
mannered families brought up on smaller resources than those we 
have been dealing wim here. Often one would almost have 
supposed the income to be no more than .sufficient for clothes and 
boots alone. When the workman’s wife is a good housekeeper, 
as she commonly is, b very good indeed. And once again 
I wish she were more oAen a good cook. 

What a salutary discipline it would be, were the fine 
ladies of the West End condemned to run a workman’s 
household for a single week on 30s. ! There would be 
less talk of the waste and improvidence of the working- 
classes and more genuine respect for their wives. 
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WILL GERMANY FAIL? 

The writer who veils his identity behind the pseudonym 
“Calchas,” discusses the future of Germany in the 
Fortnightly Review, under the above title. His conclusion 
is remarkable. He holds that Germany is absolutely 
certain to fail in competition with the sea power of England 
and the United States, and she is not less certain to fail 
when pitted against the manufacturers of the United 
States. Where then lies th® future of Germany ? It 
lies, in his opinion, in the creation of a great CJermanic 
Central European Power which would stretch from the 
iBaltic to the Persian Gulf, absorbing Austria and Turkey 
in Europe. 

THE INCREASE OF THE GERMANS. 

The only reason which he gives for this is that the 
Germans arc increasing at such a rate that the overflow 
of their population must go somewhere. If it goes to 
English-speaking lands it ceases to be German in the 
course of a generation or two. There is one possible 
solution to which he is oblivious. He argites that it is 
impossible for Germany, even if she were to break down 
the sea power of England, to possess herself of the British 
colonics. The Monroe doctrine would shut her out of 
Canada, and he thinks it would be extended in case of 
need to South America. He also says that the British and 
Dutch standing together could answer for South Africa. 
But he does not seem to realise the fact that the one 
great gain—from the cynical German point of view—to 
the Fatherland from the present war is that the British 
and Dutch cannot stand together for many, many years 
to come. 

A NEW GERMANY IN AUSTRALIA. 

There is another possibility, however, to which “Calchas ” 
makes no allusion. Supposing that German Emigra¬ 
tion should be continuously directed to Australia it would 
not take many years before Australia became Germanised. 
This may seem a preposterous suggestion to those who 
do not know the facts of the situation. One is that the 
birth-rate of Germany-averages 37 per thousand ev^ery 
year, while the birth-rate of the British is below 30, and 
the birth-rate of Australia tends to become lower still. 
Unless all the statLsticians of the Antipodes are hopelessly 
at fault, the English race in Australasia has practically 
adopted French methods in relation to the multiplication 
of the species. “ Calchas ” admits this in a sentence in 
which he remarks that even in Australia our race is be¬ 
coming ominously .sterile. There are only $0,000,000 of 
white men in the British Empire, and there are to-day 
$6,000,000 Germans within the fold of the Fatherland, 
and 10,000,000 more in Austria. The Germans therefore 
are 70,000,000 against $0,000,000 in the British Empire, 
and they are increasing at a rate which will make the 
disproportion still greater. The fact is, that the English- 
speakjng race can only hold its own against the Germans 
and Russians by^ ignoring the political differences which 
divide the American Republic from the British Empire, 
by reckoning the English-speaking race in the Republic 
and in the Empire as a unity. But even that would not 
prevent the conversion of Australia into a German State 
m the course of one generation, unless the Australian 
parents revise their theories concerning the size of 
families. It would be impossible for the Colonial govern¬ 
ments to forbid the iniluj(^of German emigrants, and in 
view of the two factors* the 4iininishing birth-rate in 
‘Australia, and the rapid increase of the German popula¬ 
tion, many things more imptobabh; have occurred than 
the Germanisation of Austruia. 


GERMAN HATRED OF ENGLAND. 

“ Calchas’s ” article is, however, very well bitten and 
veiy interesting, and he says a great many things which 
it is very important that English people should know. 
As, for instance, when he says that hatred of England 
has become a fixed idea with a very great number of 
Germans, and that the only effect of the Emperor’s recent 
visit to London was to intensify the ill-feeling which exists 
between the peoples. His visit and the bestowal of the 
• Black Eagle upon Lord Roberts did not signify a 
rapprochetnent between the German and English peoples, 
but a breach between the German people and the 
German Emperor. It is hardly too much to say, says 
“ Calchas,” that the bestowal of the Black Eagle upon 
Lord Roberts was the most unfiopular act of his reign. 
How unpopular it was English people have not yet begun 
to understand. The German comic papers have given 
expres.sion to the sentiment with a greater freedom 
than is usually safe in a country where Ihe majesty 
consigns the offender to prison. Simplicissimus, for 
instance, publishes a very effective and somewhat ghastly 
cartoon entitled “ In Harmony,” in which they represent 
Lord Roberts hanging by the nccU from the gallows 
tree, while the crows are feasting on his face. 
Under it is written, “ The German people also wish to 
give an elevation to Lord Roberts.” More amusing and 
less s.avage was the cartoon in another German comic 
paper which referred to the same subject of the Black 
Eagle. A visitor to the Zoological Gaidens looking into 
the eagle’s cage secs the red eagle with outspread wings 
aloft, the picture of health, but the unfortunate black 
eagle sits on the floor of the cage with his wings spread 
out looking ver^' sick, in the last stage of moulting. 

“ What is the matter with the black eagle,” asks the 
visitor ? “1 cannot imagine,” says the keeper, “ he has 
been like that for the last two weeks.” That is to say, 
ever since the K.aiscr bestowed the decoration of the 
Black Eagle upon Lord Roberts. 

ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND RUSSIA. 

Another thing “ Calchas ” says which is worth saying, 
is that no greater folly can be conceived than that 
of which England is constantly guilty, of allowing 
Germany to improve her relations with Russia at our 
expense. He says quite truly that Germany will always 
continue to cover her advance in the Balkans and Asia 
by representing England as the real enemy of the Mus¬ 
covite. But although almost every student of inter¬ 
national politics has said the same thing, and it is con¬ 
tinually rcpe.ated to the ears of John Bull, so inflamed is 
the popular mind on the subject of Russian aggression 
that the smallest incident suffices to set all our newspaper 
editors howling as if bad relations with Russia were the 
great object which they desire. 

Blackwood’s Magasine for April contains an unsigned 
tuticle on “ Anti-Eiiglish Sentiment in Germany,” vraicb 
is a funny mixture of hypocrisy and impudence. The 
writer cannot see anything but Dr. Ley^’ Secret Service 
Fund and German envy at the bottom of their dislike for 
this country. The article is, however,* useful, as dis¬ 
posing of the delusion still current in some quarters that 
any alliance could be formed witb Germany. The author, 
of course, npw that the German people are against us, 
finds their Emperor an angel incarnate, and he gushes 
quite affectingly over him. It is worth recalling that the 
same type of half-bred Jingd five years ago was consoling 
himself with the imaginary friendship of the German 
people as opposed to the wicked Kaiser. 
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y^IONS OF THINGS TO COME. 

* Bv Mr. H. G. Wells. 

The Fortnightly Review has begun the publication— 
unfortunately m very small type—of a series of articles in 
which Mr. H. G. Wells, the well-known author of many 
gruesome and ingenious romances of the future, ventures 
upon an experiment in prophecy. The first paper deals 
with the probable evolution of locomotion in the twentieth 
century. He will deal with flying in another paper. He 
confines himself in this to a description of the changes 
which he thinks are rapidly coming about in land transit. 
There, is nothing very original about Mr. Wells’s 
prophecies, the first section of which is almost ex¬ 
clusively devoted to speculation upon the changes 
which will be necessitated by the supersession of 
the locomotive by the automotor. He anticipates 
the gradual revolution of the railway system. Railways, 
he thinks, will continue to be used for very heavy traffic, 
but travel will be chiefly conducted by motors, which will 
run along specially prepared roads. It is a commonplace 
that the cost of making and maintaining a road for the use 
of automotors will b« very much less than that of main¬ 
taining a turnpike road. 

A TEN-FOOT GAUGE. 

Mr. Wells complains that the width of railway carriages 
was arbitrarily fixed by the adoption of a cart gauge of 
4 ft. 8 i- in. He finds cause fur congratulation that we 
used unshod Shetland ponies, otherwise we should now 
be travelling in railway carriages holding two on each 
side at a maximum speed of twenty miles an hour. He 
says there is hardly any reason beyond this tradition of 
the horse why the railwjiy carriage should not be even 
nine or ten feet wide, which he thinks is the width of the 
smallest room in which people can live in comfort. The 
railway carriage of the future, ho thinks, will be hung on 
such springs and wheels as will effectually destroy all 
, vibration, and will be furnished with all the equipments 
of comfortable rooms. He dreams of the coming of a 
time when some of the railway companies will replace 
their flanged rolling-stock by carriages with rubber tyres, 
remove their rails, broaden their cuttings, and embank¬ 
ments, raze their bridges and take to the new ways of 
traffic, or the;|^ may stick to their wheels and their rails, 
but widen their gauges, reduce their gradients, modify 
their points and curves, and woo the passenger ^back 
with carriages beautifully hung and sumptuously fur¬ 
nished, and by the luxury of a club. 

STREET TRAFFIC TRANSFORMED. 

Mr. Wells then proceeds to speculate upon the changes 
that will be brought about in European traffic. He 
regards the present system as barbarous in the extreme, 
and„his dream is of a time when there will be no dirt in 
the streets, and heavy traffic will be regulated so as to 
render it possible for bicycles to traverse the heart of 
London without endangering their riders’ lives. He looks 
forward to a time when the restrictions now placed, upon 
heavy vans in certain districts will be extended to all 
horse traffic, and the streets will be better drained and 
better cleaned. The side walks will be widened, and 
protected from the rain &nd hot sun by awnings or 
arcades. • 

A ROLLING PAVEMENT UNDERGROUND— 

His most interesting speculation, however, is as to the 
future of the Underground Railway. If his dream comes 
true, there will be no more trains in the Underground, 
but an adaptation of the moving platform, which was so 
familiar *a feature at the Paris Exhibition. Passengers 


intending to travel by the Undergrotmd would step upon 
a very slowly rotating staircase in-the centre of a big 
rotating wheel-shaped platform, by which they would 
descend to the level of tne line at the rate of about four 
miles an hour. This platform would be divided into six 
platforms, five 3 feet wide and one (the most rapid) 6 feet. 
The outside platform would travel at the rate of six to 
eight miles an hour, and passengers would step out upon 
it from their descending wheel and walk across the first, 
second, third, fourth, and fiflfh platforms, each of which 
would be going four miles an hour faster than its outside 
fellow, until they reached the sixth platform, which would 
be -dancing along at the rate of twenty-eight miles an 
hour. This platform would never stop, and passengers 
could get out at any station they liked without any loss of 
speed. 

—OR OVERHEAD. 

Mr. Wells would provide this moving platform of the 
Underground’s with comfortable seats and neat box 
stalls, and places the realisation of his vision about thirty 
or forty years ahead. Hu admits that it would be difficult 
to introduce it owing to the fact that the Underground 
has so much of its circumference entangled with other 
lines of communication, and therefore he thinks that it 
would be more practicable to run an overhead moving 
platform, running out over the street after the manner of 
the viaduct of an elevated railway. It is to be hoped 
that this evolution wll not come until some method has 
been discovered of making a rolling platform run noise¬ 
lessly. The })crpetual dull growl of the rolling pI.-itform 
at the Paris Exhibition seriously depreciated the value of 
property in all the streets through which it passed. At 
this point Mr. Wells breaks off, and his experiment in 
prophecy is to be continued in our next. 

What we do not Know about Mars. 

It is a cold douche from the agnostic lap which Mr. 
E, S. Holden turns on in the Century upon popular 
fancies about Mars. “What we know about Mars” is 
the title of his paper : it might more properly be headed 
“ What we do not know.” Sir John Herschel began to 
lead the popular mind astray by calling the darker part.s 
of the surface “ water,” as the reddish portions had been 
called “land.” Some parts of the darker surface were 
bluish, whence he called them “ oceans.” All the same, we 
have no knowledge that there are any such things in Mars. 
The straight dark streaks have been called “ canals ” 
simply because of the guess about “ water.” But, as a 
matter of fact, there is little or no water in Mars. The 
white^caps at north and south poles are not snow or ice : 
they may be solid carbon di-oxide : the temperature of 
Mars is always far below freezing point. On Mars, too, 
there is no air, or very little. There are few or no clouds. 
There is no evidence offered in support of Mr. Tesla's 
electrical message from Mars. Mr. Holden concludes ;— 
What is here set down b so simple and olwious that no special 
knowledge is required to interpret it. It is plain to all that we 
have the right to conclude that there is not the slightest reason 
to believe that human life can exist on the planet Mars. If by 
some miracle a man were suddenly transported to that planet, he 
would undoubtedly freeze solid m an exceedingly short time. 
He would find no water there, nor sufficient air to breathe. It 
is more than likely that what air there may be is of a kind fatal 
to human life. So far as we know, there is no likeUhcKKl that 
life exists on any other planet than the earth. There is not a 
scintilla of evidence to show that *Mercn^, Venus, Jupiter, ^ 
Saturn, and the rest are better fitted to sustain human life than 
Mars. 

The Martians are thus altogether relegated to the 
realms of fiction. 
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PHILANTHROPY TRADING ON VICE. 

There is a short Jjut very admirable article in the 
** Economic Quarterly " for March, entitled “ Philanthropy 
and Wage-paying.” It is written by Mrs. Crawford, who 
has Experience on the Marylebone Board of Guardians ; 
and her acquaintance with the working of conventual 
institutions on the Continent enables her to speak with 
considerable authority upon the subject with which she 
xlcals. Her olnect is to urge two specific reforms in rescue 
homes. The first is the payment of wages in all institu- * 
tions for adults where remunerative work is carried on, and 
the second, the teaching of cookery to all destitute women 
of normal intelligence. 

SALVATIONIST, ANCLICAN, CATHOLIC PLANS. 

Mrs. Crawford, although a Catholic, bears tribute to 
the good sense with which the Salvation Army con¬ 
ducts this clepartmcnt of its work. She says that 
encouragement, in the sense of having a friend who 
cares, will do far more for such cases than rigid seclusion 
and the washtub. Their system is not without its draw¬ 
backs, but “it cannot be denied that Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth has proved herself one of the most successful 
rescue workers of the day.” In Catholic and Anglican 
homes, the treatment of the inmates is characterised by 
an equal lack of humanity, Christianity, and common 
sense. Although many of the unfortunate inmates arc 
much more sinned against than sinning, and in the eye 
of even human justice are often much more virtuous 
than many of those who support the institutions 
in which they are imprisoned, it is assumed that 
they are sinners beyond all the rest of the community, 
and that the public morals would suffer if the path of 
restoration to an honest livelihood was not made 
excessively difficult. They are virtually sentenced to • 
penal servitude for years ; but at the washtub they are 
denied any opportunity of acquiring habits of self- 
reliance or of self-respect. Mrs. Crawford well says that 
the majority of girls fall into trouble through ignorance 
and helplessness and lack of will-power; and what is 
primarily needed is to make them hopeful and self- 
reliant and strong in their sense of womanly dignity. 

IN PLACE OK THE ETEI4NAL WASHTUB. 

Instead of dooming them to the eternal washtub she 
would teach them cooking, on the best practical Belgian 
method, which has made the Belgian housewifery 
schools the best in the world. Cooks, she says, are in 
constant demand, and as every mistress will admit, 
igood cooking covers a multitude of sins. At present 
in these institutions women are sweated ; they rerllain 
for two or three years virtually prisoners within prison 
walls. They do laborious work; they have poor food, 
and they receive not a single penny in wages. If they 
leave baore the stipulated period, they do so without a 
character : they wear the same clothes as those in which 
they came, and they are only supplied with one* shilling 
in their pockets, which is given to them in order that 
they may get out of the neighbourhood. Mrs. Crawford 
pleads that everything earned by the workers over and 
above seven shillings a week should be regarded as a 
fond on which the wages of the workers should be a 
first charge. Every able-bodied worker should have 
'% wages book, and a weekly sum, however small, should 
be placed to her credit. V^cn she left, this sum should 
Jbe handed over to her a simple matter of honest 
dealing. At present the institution impounds all the 
money they earn, and tbbi is very much like sweating. 
Mrs. Crawford says, “practically the lack of moral 


character in the woman is made an excuse for>empl^ing 
her on terms which the honest woman would ^purn.” ... 
“It may be good business ; it certainly is not Christian 
charity.” 

HUMANISE THE PENITENTIARY. 


If the women had a direct personal interest in 
the profit of their work, they would be much 
more efficient than they are at present, and 
the educational effect of earning money regularly, 
spending it wisely, and putting it by, would be 
invaluable. Our penitentiaries need humanising, 
and the payment of wages is a first essential 
step in that direction. She , would replace a 
frankly educative ideal for the mainly punitive ideal 
which at present dominates most of these homes. Instead 
of compelling women to remain for years, the great object 
should be to fit them for life under normal conditions and 
return them as quickly as possible to the ranks of self- 
supporting wage-earners. The way in which they are 
treated at present is to court disaster. “ It is as though 
we kept a man in bed for a month to save him from all 
possible risks, and expected him at the end to compete 
successfully in an athletic contest.” 


HOW “REAL” REFUGE IS WORKED. 

But this is not only theory. Mrs. Crawford directs our 
attention to a very successful institution in Paris, which 
is known as I’Hospitalit^ par le Travail, which was estab¬ 
lished in 1893 by an excellent nun known as La M6re 
Sainte Antoine, a woman full of maternal instinct and 
sanctified common sense. She and her sisters reside in 
the Avenue de Versailles, over spacious premises which 
serve at once as a refuge, a school and a workshop. 
They can receive as many as 100 men and 160 women ht 
one time. Any one who was destitute, in fair health, and 
willing to work, would be received for a period of three weeks, 
during which they are provided with work, paid a regular 
wage, and carefully looked after. The men earn a mini¬ 
mum of Is. 8d. and the women of is. 3d. a day. It aids 
some 5,000 persons ’in the course of a year, and the annual 
deficit to be provided by charity does not amount to more 
than/,400. There is a cheap restaurant in connection 
with the establishment, where the inmates can order 
what they please in portions varying in price from to 
3jd. In every way the inmates are treated as responsible 
human beings, instead of as prisoners, and although 
M^re Sainte Antoine only keeps her women in the place 
for three weeks, instead of three years, 80 per cent, of the 
women who have been under her charge have passed 
from the refogc to permanent employment. The per¬ 
centage of men is lower, being from 30 per cent, to 
40 per cent. The promoters of the scheme are more 
than satisfied with its success^ and the constant enlarge¬ 
ment of its sphere of activity is the best proof that it has 
supplied a real need. This article, although brief, is 
pregnant with common sense, and both in matter and 
manner is one of the best Mrs. Crawford has ever 
written. 


Harpef’s for April has plenty of entertaining matter. 
Mark Twain's “ Diary of Adamf and Sidney Whitman’s 
“ Rise of l^erlin,” claim separate notice. H. C. Mac- 
Ilwaine gives a breezy account of the origin and growth 
of the Australian squatter, while the serpent worshippers 
of India are sketched from direct personal observation 
by Walter H. Tribe. The story of the American colonies 
from Restoration to Revolution is told by_Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson. 
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THE LAT£ kino HUMBERT. 

Pretoria, October 15/A, 1900. 
To THE Editor of the “ Review of Reviews.” 

Sir,—Being a great admirer of your beautiful Review, 
I find, with regret, some slightly incorrect statements in 
our clever character sketch of our lamented King Hum- 
ert (Review of Reviews of August 15th), and if 
you allow me to do so, I should like to correct 
them, as the picture you give of our beloved 
Sovereign might leave the public under the impression 
that he was only a very brave soldier, and a rigid 
observer of our Constitution, but on the whole only a 
kind af mediocrity, passing away without leaving any 
great memory of his reign. This was, however, not the 
case, and although King Humbert, on account of the 
modesty of his character and his simple and unosten¬ 
tatious tastes, disliked the pomps and ceremonies, to 
which he was not absolutely obliged, he took the keenest 
interest in Italian politics, often using his influence in 
important m.itters, but remaining, on the whole, a really 
constitutional Sovereign, which does certainly not mean 
a mere figurehead, gs some of his detractors may have 
ventured to say. King Humbert, it is true, was not a 
great scholar, in the strict sense of the word, but it is 
incorrect that “he was a man without any literary 
tastes,” and that “ he seldom or never read any book, and 
took part in the intellectual movement of modern Italy.” 

This remark would almost mean that he, the most 
exalted amongst the Italians, had not the inborn sense 
for fine arts, which is the national gift of every Italian, 
even of the lowest classes, just as it is the national gift of 
every Englishman to be a born business man. King 
Humbert, who was reserved and modest with regard to 
his artistic training, as in everything else, never spoke, 
except to his most intimate friends, of the special studies 
he had made of the celebrated works of the great Italian 
silversmiths and chasers, and of the wonderful collections 
of old Italian porcelains, existing in the Pitti Palace of 
Florence, which he had ordered to be placed in the same 
halls, which contain the masterpiece^ of Benvenuto Cellini 
and his school. It is also known to very few people that 
he had decided to spend six millions of francs for a 
“ trionfo,” a colossal table centrepiece in silver, the models 
of which had already been made by Gemito, one of Italy’s 
greatest silversmiths, who had unfortunately been obliged 
to interrupt his great work, in consequence of a sudden 
mental disease. If Gemito had been able to continue his 
work, which seems to have been a real masterpiece, he 
might have become a second Benvenuto Cellini, with the 
powerful support of King Humbert, just as Benvenuto 
Cellini himsdf would never have obtained his glorious 
name without the aid of Francis I. It is also by the late 
King’s support that the celebrated edition of Dante’s 
“ Divina Commedia" with Talice’s Comments, and the 
“ Campaigns of Prince Eugen of Savoy" have been 
printed, and it can therefore certainly not be said of 
King Humbert that “ he passed away after his twenty 
years’ reign without leaving anything to commemorate his 
presence m the Cit^ of the Caesars.” 

It is also incorrect that he “ almost never entered a 
theatre,” as he, on the contrary, appeared very often in 
theatrical solemnities, especially during his official visits 
to the numerous towns of his kingdom, or whenever a great 
artist appeared on a Roman stage. He may not have 
had a great sympathy for theatres and theatre people, 
and this can be easily understood. This had been a 
source of extravagant expendimre to his great father, 
whose unsettled financial position he had to arrange at 
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the time of his death, paying enormous sums in instal¬ 
ments. He naturally refused to accept any settlement 
which was not based on the integral payment of 
capital and interest, although the taking over of 
such enormous liabilities obliged him, for many 
years, to the strictest economy. King , Humbert 
was, in fact, far from being a very rich man, in the 
sense attributed to wealth by royal ideas. His civil list 
was, comparatively, not latge; and his private estates 
*were not very important, especially if compared to the 
fortune of some other Sovereigns, as, for instance, the 
Emperor of Austria, and if the great charges of the 
Italian Crown for the entertainment of the numerous 
royal residences all over Italy are taken into considera¬ 
tion. What King Humbert did with regard to his father’s 
liabilities was nothing but natural; but, in order to be 
able to meet them, he was obliged to .become am 
excellent man of business, and certainly not, as it haa 
been stated, with the wish of accumulating great wealth. 

The economy introduced in the royal household was 
so great at that time that on a certain day champagne, 
of which Queen Margaret was rather fond, ceased to 
appear on the table, and on the Queen’s remark why this 
was the case, the King, laughing, answered that cham¬ 
pagne would henceforth only be served on Sundays, as 
the strictest economy had to be introduced. This simple 
story, which happened to come to my knowledge at 
that time through the brother of one of the 
Queen’s chamberlains who was in the employment of my 
late father’s firm, proves how rigidly the King undertook 
his difficult task, which he carried out so splendidly. 
Through the s.ame excellent source, I also heard that the 
marriage of King Humbert, which has certainly not been 
a mariage de convenaticc, but a love match, has alway's 
been a most happy one, and that far from going each 
their own way, “ the family life of the Late King ” has been, 
a model of conjugal relations. The chro-tique scandaleuse 
has certainly nothing to reproach the late King with, and 
even his long attachment to one of Italy’s most beautiful 
women (now an old lady) can only be a proof of his- 
fidelity and chivalrous character towards a respected 
friend of his youth. 

His relations to the Vatican, so difficult and so tick¬ 
lish, have always been carried on by the late King 
with the greatest tact, and if it is considered how 
religiously he has been educated, and how he has often 
been obliged by his royal duties to act against his con¬ 
victions in order to maintain the national programme, one 
must really admire the great and modest Sovereign, whose- 
memory will alwaj's be cherished by the whole Italian 
natioil, to whom he has been kind and generous during: 
his whole life, very often much beyond his means.-7-L 
have the honour to remain. Sir, yours truly. 

Dr. E. Bon. Morfukgo (Acting Consul for Italy). 

The Apjir< 2 «tWj^ contains an article by Miss Elizabeth 
Banks on Animal Protection Societies and their work. 
Another interesting paper is Dr. Preston’s account of 
Holy Week in Jerusalem. 

A SKETCH of Dr. George Matheson, the blind poet- 
preacher of Edinburgh, by A. W. Stewart, and Dr. Baring- 
Gould’s paper on “ Limoges Enamels ” form the principal 
features of the Sunday Magazine for April. 

The mind of the crowd as a problem to be studied iix 
these democratic days is dealt ifilh more suggestively 
than satisfactorily in the April Humanitarian by Scipio 
Sighele, under the sounding title of “ The Moral Problem, 
of Collective Psychology.” 
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ADAM'S DIAKY. 

Translated by Mark Twain. 

Harper^s for April will shake up a good many livers 
wkh wholesome laughter, for it containsExtracts from 
Adam’s Diary: Translated from the Original MS. by 
Mark Twain." The translator explains he Englished a 
ortion of this diary some time ago, but since then he 
as deciphered some more of Adam’s hieroglyphics, and 
thinks Adam “ has now become sufficiently important 
a public character to justify this publication.” The 
incorrigible Mark! 

THE NEW CREATURE WITH THE LONG HAIR. 

The first “ extract ” begins plumply :—• 

Monday.—T his new creature with the long hair is a good 
deal in the way. It is always hanging around and following me 
about. I don’t like this ; I am not used to company. 1 wish it 
would stay with the other animals. 

The site of primeval paradise is pleasantly suggested 
by the next entry ;— 

Tuesday.—B een examining the great waterfall. It is the 
finest thing'on the estate, I think. The new creature calls it 
Niagara Falls. 

This new creature is very troublesome 

Wednesday.—B uilt me a shelter against the rain, but could 
not have it to myself in peace. The new creature intruded. 
When I tried to put it out it shed water out of the holes it looks 
with, and wiped it away with the back of its paws, and made d 
noise such as some of the other animals make when they are in 
distress. I wish it would not talk; it is always talking. 

INTERFERENCE WITH BACHELOR RIGHTS. 

Then he laments that his name for “ the estate ’’—“ the 
Garden of Kden ’’—has to be given up because the long¬ 
haired creature will call it “ Niagara Falls Park” ;— 

Sunday.— . . . This morning found the new creature 
trying to clod apples out of that forbidden tree. 

On Monday “ it” insists on being “she ” and calls itself 
“ Eve.” 

On Friday she takes to beseeching the diarist “ to slop 
going over the Falls ”:— 

I went over tlie Falls in a barrel—not satisfactory to her. 
Went over in a tub—still not satisfactory. Swam the whirlpool 
and the rapids in a fig-leaf suit. It got much damaged. Hence 
tedious comjilaints about my extravagance. 

Here is Mark’s commentary on Sundays before the 
Fall 

Sunday.—P ulled through. • 

Monday.—I believe I see what the week is for : it is to give 
lime to rest up from the weariness of Sunday. It seems a good 
idea. . . . She has been xlimbing that tree again. Clodded 
her out of it. 

EVE FINDS A NEW GOSSIP. , 

The diary goes on to tell how Eve fell into the water 
“when she was looking at herself,” and was nearly 
strangled. This made her pity the fish and take them 
out, putting them into Adam’s bed to keep them warm. 
Adam didn’t like such clammy bedfellows. The crisis 
draws near :— 

Tuesday.—S he has taken up with a snake now. The other 
animals are glad, for sh| was always experimenting with them 
and bothering them; and I am glad, because the|sDake ulks, 
and this enables me to get a teat, 

Friday. —She says frit smake advises her to try the fruit of 
that tree, and says the lesalt will be a great and fine and noble 


education. I told her there woul^ be another result, too—it 
would introduce death into the world. ^ 

THE CRISIS. 

He rides'off to get! away from the coming trouble j but 
as he is riding, suddenly every beast set about destroying 
his • neighbours. The tigers ate his horse and showed 
intentions of taking him too by way of dessert. But he 
had other business which required his immediate atten-' 
tion. He found a place outside the park; and then she 
found him again. He moralises :— 

In &ct I was not sorry when she came, for there are but 
meagre pickings here, and she brought some of those apples. I 
was obliged to eat Ithem, I was so hungry. It was against my 
principles, but 1 find that princioles have no real force except 
when one Is well fed.... I find she is a good deal of a companion. 

I see I should be lonesome and depressed without her, now that 
1 have lost my property. Another thing, she says it is ordered 
that Ave work for oar living hereafter. She will be useful. 1 
will superintend. 

THE TRUE^STORY OF THE FALL. 

Ten Days Later.—S he accuses me of being the cause of 
our disaster 1 She says, with apparent sincerity and truth, that 
the Serpent assured her that the forbiddfen fruit was not apples, 
it was chestnuts. I said I was innocent, then, for I had not 
eaten any chestnuts. She said the Serpent informed her that 
“ chestnut" was a figurative term meaning an ageil and mouldy 
joke. 1 turned pale at that, for I have made many jokes to pass 
the weary time, and some of them could Live been of 
that sort, tliough I had honestly supjKwcd that they were 
new when I inatie them. She asked me if I had made one 
just at the time of the catastrophe. I was obliged to admit 
that I had made one to myself, though not aloud. It was 
this. 1 was thinking about the Falls, and I said to my.self, 

“ How wonderful it is to sec that va-st body of water tumble 
down there ! ” Then in an instant a bright thought fkslied 
into my head, .and I let it fly, saying, “ It would be a deal more 
wonderful lo see it tumble up there ! ”—and I was just about to 
kill myself with laughing at it when all nature broke loose in 
war and death, and I had-to flee for my life. “There,” she 
said, with triumph, “ that is just it; the Serpent mentioned that 
very jest, and called it the First Chestnut, and said it was coeval 
with the creation.” Alas, I am indeed to blame. Would that 
I were not witty j oh, would that 1 had never had that radiant 
thought I 

A MYSTERIOUS ANIMAL. 

The arrival of a yet newer creature is thus announced :— 

Next Year.— We have named it Cain. She caught it while 
I was up country trapping on the North Shore of the Erie; 
caught it Jn the timber a couple of miles from our dug-out—or it 
might have been four, she isn’t certain wluch. 

He suggests it is a fish and throws it into the water to 
see if it would swim. It sinks. Eve rescues it. “ She 
thinks more of it than she does of any of the other 
animals. Her mind is disordered—everything shows 
it.” Later he confesses he likes Sundays. “Superintend¬ 
ing all the week tires a body out.” Cain still puzzles 
him :— 

It is not one of us, for it doesn’t walk ; it is not a bird, for it 
doesn’t fly; it is not a frog, for it doesn’t hop ; it is not a snake, 
for it doesn’t crawl; I feel sure it is not a fish, though I cannot 
get a chance to find out whether it can swim or not. It merely 
lies around, and mostly on its back, -with its feet up. I have 
not seen any other animal do that before. 

Three months later he concludes it is a kangaroo and 
proposet, to call it Kangaroorum Adamiensis, He lays 
traps to see if he cannot catch another. But while other 
creatures come into the trap, none come that are Hk-ft 
Cain. He gives up the kan^roo hypothesis and thinks 
the thing must be a bear, though it has no tail and has 
fur only on its head. Many months later he goes hunting. 
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in the vain hop6 of catching anothtf hear of the same 
queer sort? He comes back dispirited, to find that in 
the meantime Eve—^“without stirring from the home 
estate—has caught another one ! ” He “ never saw such 
lu^.” 

Next Day. —I have been comparing the new one with tlie 
old one, and it is perfectly plain that they are the same breed. 
I was going to stuff one of them for my collection, but she is 
prejudiced against it for some reason or other. . . . She calls it 
Abel. 

discovery! 

The DiSijy ends with this paragraph ;— 

TyiJ Years Later. —They are boys ; we found it out long 
ago. It was their coming* in that small, immature shape that 
puzzled us ; we were not used to it. There are some girls now. 
Abel is a good boy, hut if Cain had staid a bear it would have 
improved him. After all these years, I see that I was mistaken 
about Eve in the beginning; it is lietter to live outside the 
Garden with her than inside it without her. At first I thought 
she talkerl too much; but now I should be sorry to have that 
voice fall silent and pass out of my life. Bles-setl be the chest¬ 
nut that brought us near together and taught me to know the 
goodness of her heart Und the sweetness of her spirit ! 

Was there ever such good-hearted irreverence ? 


STORIES FROM THE MAGAZINES. 

W HAT THE K-AISER DID WHEN HE WAS YdUNO. 

Quite pat on the Kaiser’s lament over the demoralisa¬ 
tion of youth comes this stoiy of His Imperial Majesty’s 
own early days. It is recalled in Cassc/Ps by Constance 
Beerbohin in her sketch of our pre.sent Queen :— 

The famous Bishop Willjerforce (“ Soapy Sam ”), whenever 
he recalled the wedding of the I’rincc and Princess, would tell 
with a chuckle of a little scene he had witnesscfl in the chapel. 
The present Emjjeror of Gennany, then a boy of some five years 
old, came with his parents to the marriage service, and as he 
was known to be somewhat of a “ fidget,” he was confided to the 
care of his uncles, the Dukes of Edinburgh and Connaught, who 
were strictly enjoined to keep him in order. But poor “ Willie ” 
soon found the monotony of the service intolerable, and, to 
improve the occasion, began to shuttle Ids feet and even to hop 
about in a furtive manner. His uncles gave him an admonishing 
nudge to keep him quiet. Whereupon the chubby rascal knelt 
down and bit ^heni both in good earnest in the calvi-s of their 
legs. The Duke of Connaught chaffs his nephew to this tlay on 
the incident; .and the Kaiser himself own.? to some recollection 
of seeing his uncles attired in Highland dross, and of think;;;'; 
that their calves looked inviting—under provocation. 

The other uncle, when he became Duke of Sa;: - 
Coburg, must have enjoyed the memory of this bite from 
his Imperial Sovereign-to-be. At the time, perhaps, he 
had certain mordant reflections of his own about the 
demoralisation of German youth. 

A JUDGK’.s Grim Joke. 

“ Monboddo and the old Scottish Judges ” form the 
subject of an amusing sketch by Alex. Innes Shand in the 
April Cornhill. It is an awful picture he draws of 
Scottish morals more than a hundred years ago. A 
famous Kirk leader took pride in being a six-bottle 
man. Drunkenness was the rule among judges. While 
after-dinner indulgence incapacitated the most eminent 
men of Fox’s England at forty, and superannuated them 
at fifty, the Scotti.sh judges who drank as Rard if not 
harder “ seldom dreamed of dying till they were octo¬ 
genarians.” ' The writer goes on :— 

Sometimes more tranquil spirits with Braxfield’s strength of 
will would indulge by way of variety in quieter recreations. 
That famous tianging judge always put up near Perth with a 


crony who' was devoted to chess. The Iturd had rather the 
better of his lordship at the game. In the revolution of the 
circuits Braxfield found himself trying his hospitable friend, who 
luid got awkwardly mixed up in some abduction of cattle. The 
evidence was clear; the panel was convicted, tmd the judge 
passed the solemn sentence of death. Then, bending down, he 
chuckled to the unfortunate prisoner—the accommodation in 
the provincial courts was cramped—“ And now, Donald, my 
friend, 1 think I’ve checkmated you for ance," But Braxiield 
delighted in a kindly joke. « 

A Sentence of Bathos. 

In the same paper, Judge Eskgrovc is recalled as one 
of the most inviting subjects of caricature :— 

In his most impressive perorations he was a master of bathos. 
After sentencing a tailor to death for stabbing a soldier, he 
wound up : “ Not only did ye murder him, •wliereby he was 
bereaved of life, but ye did thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, 
or pro]K‘l the lethal weapon through the breeches, vrliich were his 
M:ijesty’s.” From which redundancy of epithet we may be 
assured that he was the original of Sir Robert Hazlewood in 
“Guy Mannering.” 

Millionaire v. Minlster. 

In the World’s Work for March, Mr, H. J. Cleveland 
tells many stories [about the late “ Phil Armour, Mer¬ 
chant,” of which one may be quoted here :— 

On one of his many quiet trips through the poorer parts of 
Chicago, Mr, Armour came ujx>n a family in great destitution. 
The huiband had broken his leg while at work. The wife was 
suffering from rheumatism. The six chiUIrcn were without 
fo<xl. Mr. Annour did not stop to inquire what the antecedents 
of the laiuily were, but that same day sent food and money to 
them. 

.Soon afterwards a clergyman who knew of the case called on 
Mr. Armour and told him that he had made a mistake in 
succouring the hungry ones. 

“ Why so 1! ” asked the merchant, stroking his side whiskers 
in a meditative manner. 

“Because,” was the minister’s reply, “the woman is an 
irreligious sinner, fallen from grace and society.” 

“You- replied Mr. Armour, “you are a canting big^ 
unfit to teach ttic doctrines of Jesus Christ. Get out of this 
office 1 ” 


The Picture Post-Card as a Link of Empire. 

The popularity of the picture post-card promises to 
become as marked in Great Britain as in Germany. 
Thousands of loyal subjects arc following the tour of 
the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York to the 
.Antipodes and back with enhanced interest because 
from each halting-place in the Royal Tour they will 
lecetve a picturc-card, bearing unmistakable evidence in 
postage stamp and postal mark that the missive reaches 
them direct as fast as the mail can bring it from the 
scenes witnessed by the Duke and described in the news- 
apers. The tiny strip of printed cardboard helps to 
indie the imagination and brings with it to a thousand 
homes sdhic association of Imperial pomp and Colonial 
power. It is a little unfortunate that owing to the change 
in the arrangements occasioned by the Queen’s death, 
the first three or four cards had to be posted on bo^d 
the Ophir itself, and must therefore bear the English 
stamp and bear the postal mark “ slrip-lctter ” instead 
of that of the local post-office. But the Australian, 
African, and Canadian cards will all bear the unmis¬ 
takable credentials of their origin. Orders may still be 
booked for the second scries of ten—^to be posted at . 
Durban, Cape Totvn, Ascension, Halifax, Quebec, Mon¬ 
treal, Toronto, Ottawa, iSt. John’s (Newfoundland), and 
Port of Arrival Home respectively. 





THE HEVlEttlS HEVIECUED, 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

*The March number of the American Review of 
Reviews, as might be expected, makes the career of the 
late ex-President Harrison one of its leading features. 
General Thomas J. Morgan* is the writer of the sketch of 
Mr. Harrison’s life, and I quote his eloquent tribute :— " 

Benjamin Harrison was an exceptional example of a full-or^d 
man ; his native endowments were of a very high order, including 
a vigorous constitution, a large brain, a strong will, and a sensi¬ 
tive conscience. His attainments were liberal and substantial, 
gathered from history, pwtry, philosophy, and a study of men 
and things. His intuitions were keen, his logical processes 
severe and trustworthy, and his foresight well-nigh prophetic. 
His love of truth was a very prominent trait, and his 
power of expression phenomenal. Though profoundly serious 
and conscientious, he had a keen sense of humour, and was 
charmed with the beautiful in art and nature. Religion with 
him was synonymous with liigh thinking, generous feeling, and 
right living. Statesmanship meant the embodiment in govern¬ 
ments of the tried results of man’s best thought on human rights 
and obligations ; its supreme tests, justice, and liberty. He re¬ 
garded politics as an honest endeavour to induce the majority to 
vote wisely ; political parties, as an imperfect means for the 
attainment of the noblest ends ; and leadership, as responsibility. 
He was a masterful orator because he “ was a good man who 
understood speaking.” After a life well spent, he has passed 
beyond, leaving to us a striking example of an upright man of 
inherent nobility ; a husband and father, alTectionate, considerate, 
and faithful; a citizen, responsive to every call of duty; a 
soldier, brave, efficient, and free from vanity ; a statesman, wise 
and practical; an executive, independent, self-reliant, just, and 
far-sighted ; a Christian, devoted to God and charitable to all 
mankind. 

Dr. Shaw writes a character sketch of the late Mr. 
W. M. Evarts who died in last February. Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter has a paper entitled “Another Massachusetts 
Bene&ction,” in which he describes the gifts of Mr. H. H. 
Rogers, a Standard Oil magnate, to the town of Fairhaven 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Rogers, who has already pre¬ 
sented to his native town a town hall, a schoolhouse, and 
a public library, has now presented to the library the 
town waterworks, which bring in an annual income of 
8 ,POO dollars. Kenyon L. Butterfield writes on wh it is 
known as “ The Hesperia Movement,” the chief promoter 
of which is Mr. D. £. McClure, and the objects of which 
are as follows :— 

1. To unite the farmers who pay the taxes that support the 
schools, the home-makers, the teachers, the pupils,‘into a 
co-operative work for better rural-school education. 

2 . To give wholesome entertainment in the rural districts, 
which from necessity are more or less isolated. 

3. To create a taste for good American literatu'e in home 
and school, and higher ideals of citizenship. 

4. Summed up in all, to make the niral schools character- 
builders, to rid the districts »f surroundings which destroy 
character, such as unkept school-yards, foul, nasty outhouses, 
poor, unfit teachers. These reforms, you understand, come only 
through a healthy educational sentiment, which is aroused by 
a sympathetic co-operation of farm, home, and school. 

An important, article is that of Baron de Coubertin, 
entitled “ France on the Wrong Track.” He ridicules 
the idea that there has even been a serious movement 
against the Republic, and says that M. Waldeck 
Rousseau made a great mistake by making the Dr^fus 
case the pivot of his policy, and seeking for socialist 
allies, instead of lettin^elbe Exhibition act as a remover 


of public differences. The consequence is that wen 
stout Republicans who have opposed his plans have been 
denounced as enemies of the Republic. Colonel Hinton 
has a long paper on the Indian Territory’. Dr. Augustus 
Cailld writes on “ The Relation of the Family Doctor to 
Recent Progress in Medical Science.” 


THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The January number opens the century with the glow 
and elation inspired by the Federation Festivities. We 
have cited elsewhere Dr. Fitchett’s descriptions of the 
pageantry. We have also quoted from Rev. Jos. Berry’s 
and Sir Robert Stout’s panegyrics on the possessions 
and prospects of New Zealand. The First Federal 
Cabinet is sketched with a pen seemingly bent on 
eulogy, yet making concessions to criticism which 
suggest to the reader that with all their virtues 
Mr. Barton is too enamoured of dignified repose to stand 
for long the wear and tear of contentious politics : Mr. 
Deakin’s weakness because his strength lies in his 
oratory : Sir George Turner .is commonplace and mallcr- 
of-fact: Mr. Kingston is “ the most complex and incalcu¬ 
lable dare we add erratic ?—man in the cabinet : Sir 
John Forrest is slow but safe ; while the writer evidently 
thinks very’ little of Sir William Lyne’s “ parochial mind,” 
as he calls it. 

The last century is reviewed by Dr. Fitchett as “a 
century of war,” “ m some respects the most stormy and 
tumultuous in the long procession of centuries.” He 
writes with characteristic optimism of British soldiership. 
He says ;— 

Taken as a whole, if the wars of England in the nineteenth 
century do not always reflect credit on the intelligence of its 
statesmen or the leadership of its generals, yet the fire of English 
courage shines in these contests from first to last, with a flame as 
clear as that at Crccy or Poitiers or Agincourt. . . . And in the 
war in South Africa just closing, whatever may be said abous 
British generalship, for pluck in leading amongst the regimental 
officers, and for endurance and courage in following amongst the 
men, there is nothing finer in British records. 

German readers will admire at least the patriotism of 
these concluding sentences :— 

And who amongst living soldiers to-day, or amongst the 
soldiers of the century, stands higher than Lord Roberts ? 
Moltke perhaps alone amongst commanders of this generation 
could compete with Roberts in science and power of combina¬ 
tion ; but Moltke would never have attempted the famous march 
from Cabul to Kandahar.. .We are “a nation of shopkeepers 
and yet, with Wellington at the beginning of the century and 
Roberts at the close, we may at least claim that our race has its 
full share of famous generals ! 


There is an open-air feeling about Scribner's for April 
which sets the mind longing for the far-off summer 
vacation. Ernest Peixotto describes his visit to Cordes 
in the South of France, Edwin L. "Weeks gives most 
alluring pictures and sketches of the art of northern 
Morocco, and John Fox, jun., carries the reader into the 
quaint o.'d-world life of the mountaineers of the Southern 
States. Walter A. Wyckoff’s “Day with a Tramp” 
suggests a less attractive but very interesting soft of 
at fresco entertainment. His story of the way a tramp 
was all but transformed into a sober, diligent, self-respect¬ 
ing workman by the love of a girl is quite romantic. 
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T|E (^irrE3fP0RARY , REVIEW. 

The h.'jii^CoHtemporai^ is a good number. I notice 
Mr. Dillon’s paper on Witte elsewhere, as well as one or 
two others of importance. 

THE PROTESTANT DECLARATION. 

“ Idolatry the mass is, and the King shall swear it,” 
says Mr. J. Horace Round, and he 

offers certain reasons for holding that this “declaration,” far 
from being obsolete, has aci^uired of late a new value, and that 
any proposal to do away with it, or even to tamper with its 
terms, must Ije watched with the utmost jealousy. As to the 
wording} a firm stand should lie made for tne clause on Transub- 
stantuAion, which is a mereaassrrtion of an essential Anglican 
lielief, and which does not mention the Church of Rome. In 
view of the position taken up by laird Halifax and others (as 
above), this clause cannot be sacrificed. The clause concerning 
“the sacrifice of the masse ” is also, unfortunately, vital. The 
definition of this “sacrifice of the masse " as that which is “now 
used in the Church of Rome,” expressly disposes of the well- 
known quibble that “ the sacrifices of masses ” denounced in 
Article xxxi. have nothing to do with “the sacrifice of the 
mass ” in Roman Catholic doctrine, but refer to some alleged 
errors repudiated by both Churches. Those who insist, above 
all others, on the Church of England’s “ continuity,” should 
reflect that it ill befits them to reject the .terms of a “ declara¬ 
tion ” which was made “solemnly .... in the presence of 
God ” by every one of its bishops for some hundred and fifty 
years. 

ALAS ! POOR JKANNE I/ARC. 

The English of five hundred years ago burnt the Maid 
of Orleans as a witch, and now Mr. Havelock Ellis 
g(ibbets her as an enemy of the human race. Her offence 
m both cases is the same. She (Jrovc the English out of 
France. Mr. Ellis is not a Jingo by any means, but he 
considers that England lost enormously when Jeanne’s 
inspiration, which he wickedly describes as hallucination, 
terminated the possibility of a fusion of the English and 
.French races. He says :— 

But if France has lost little, one cannot help seeing how great 
a loss the destruction of French and British unity has been to 
England, and, indirectly, to the whole world. France alone by 
furnishing great racial contingents closely akin to each of the 
separate elemciys in the British Isles could have truly unified 
them. If the humanising civilisation of France had been backed 
by the energy of England, and held in check by our stolidity 
and love of compromise, there would have been moulded for the 
world’s civilisation the most effective instrument that can he 
conceived. When the peasant girl of Lorraine,’ with her 
hallucinations, galvanised into action the nerveless arm of 
Charles, she inflicted a blow on the progress of the modern 
world which, so far as can be seen, has never been equalled. 

THE AMERICAN PARALLEL TO SOUTH AFRICA. 

A masterpiece of an article is A. M. S. Methuen’s 
arallel between 1775-1899. It almost makes one hold 
is breath as you follow step by step the marvellously 
minute reproduction to-day of the crimes and blunders of 
a hundred years ago. In both wars— 

the first mistake of British Ministers was to insist on the enforce¬ 
ment of a right which was both vexatious and unfraitfol. Their 
second error was to trust to the advice of ignorant and prejudiced 
offidals. The third mistake of* the Ministers was to present to 
the Americans the alternative of starvation or rebellien, of un- 
conditionai submission or a war of extermination. Their final 
folly was the fiulRre to recognise that th^ had wholly misjudg^ 
the dsaracter and resources of the Americans. They had raised 
a proUan which, deficient as they were in imagination and 
common seitw, th^ were impotent to solve. They were iin* 
wilUt^ to face sHibbom *facts, and to frame a more reasonable 


pblii^^they were, therefore, compelled to continue a policy of 
drifting impotence of which the result triK disasteft. 

Even Mr. Chamberlain is but a resurrected Wedder- 
burn. But the whole article should be read firom first 
word to lust. 

OTHER ARTICLF,S, 

“A Plea for I^owledge.” is an address prepared for 
the Midland Institute by the late Bishop Creighton. 
Professor Ramsay continues, his papers on thc/states¬ 
manship of Paul. Major Sichel describes an imaginary 
mobilisation of his Company when England was raided 
by a foreign invader, and “ Carabin ” describes “ A Day 
in a Paris Hospital.” 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

The Monthly Reniew for April has some good articles, 
notably Mr. Havelock Ellis’s on the “ Distribution of 
British Ability,” Captain Younghusband’s on Sir Robert 
Hart on China, and Sir Edmund du Cane on Civil Service 
and Reform. Miss Gertrude L. Bell writes a long 
illustrated article on the Ruins of thc Hauran, near 
Damascus. Mr. Sturge Moore undertakes the somewhat 
unnecessary- task of defending Sir Joshua Reynolds. Earl 
Nelson writes on the Administration of Patriotic Funds ; 
Mr. E. Sidney Hartland contributes a very lengthy and 
important paper upon the native problem in our new 
Colonics, pleading for the appointment of a Commission 
to consider the way in which wc should deal with the 
natives in thc Republics which wc pretend to have 
annexed. Mr. Hartland writes with a fulness of know¬ 
ledge, and his plea for the intelligent study of anthro¬ 
pology is very full of information not easily accessible. 

Mr. Horace Hutchinson writes one of the pleasantest 
articles in the Review, taking as his subject the evolution 
of the Englishman. He says that President Kruger has 
taught thc Englishman to realise thc nature and value of 
his Imperial inheritance. He has also begun to appre¬ 
ciate the price that he has to pay for Empire. Another 
fact which is dawning upon him is that he is horribly 
unpopular on the Continent. This astounded him im-. 
mensely and has made him reflect, with the result thU 
he is beginning to perceive that, although he thought 
himself the best fellow in the world, he is perhaps not 
altogether so pleasant as he imagined himself to be. He 
is also discovering that he is not quite $0 clever a fellow 
as he supposed he was. The writer thinks that the 
cultured class is beginning to mend matters, but the 
uncultured class is still as stolidly convinced that it is 
the cream of creation as ever it was, and all classes are 
still convinced that their attitude and their outlook on 
the world are right in the main. There is, therefore, a 
self-satisfaction which supplies another faggot to the fire 
of our unpopularity on the Continent of Europe. 

There is a somewhat discursive meditative paper on 
the Art of Life, and a leading article on the debate 
between Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley which is 
very strongly on the side of Lord Lansdowne. 

A NEW illustrated French monthly — the Art du 
Tkidtre—msAn its appearance in March. As its name 
implies the new magazine is concerned with drama and’ 
opera and their representation on the stage. ^ 

One of the test things in the Leisure Hour for Ajuil 
is a poem by Rev. C. H. Irwin on “The Last Vwkge of 
Queen Victoria,” with a fringe or photographic illustrar 
tions. The pver-recurring “ Boom!—for a Nation 
weeps,” very happily suggests the salute of the funoral 
guns. 



Tjjb Review oJf''Reviews. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. >t 

The Nineteenth Century for April is not a good 
number. More than forty pages are taken up with ques* 
tions of Army Reform, and these articles I have quoted 
among the leading articles. The only other article of 
ipterest is that of Mr. Stephen Wheeler on “ Lord Curzon 
in India.” 

LORD CURZON’S RULE. 

Mr. Wheeler is very appreciative of Lord Curzon’.s 
action in nearly every question in which he has inter¬ 
vened. Lord Curzon’s characteristics were shown by the 
fact that he immediately undertook active reforms, 
whereas most of his predecessors spent the greater part of 
their time in preliminary study of Indian conditions. Mr. 
Wheeler has nothing but approbation for Lord Curzon’s 
frontier policy, and he points out that there has been 
peace on tlje frontier for two years :— 

One of his first steps was to remove from the minds of the 
tribesmen the suspicion aroused by the costly schemes for 
advanced fortifications, tran-.-frontier railways and garrisons 
which had been accepted by Lord £lgin’.s (iovernment. First 
the British and afterwards the Native troops were withdrawn 
from Lundi Kotal; and the project of a Khylrer railway, at which 
the Afridis were really alarmed, was abandoned in favour of a 
modest extension of the existing trunk line from Peshawar to 
Jumrnd. The Garrison in Chitral was reduced by one-half, and 
instead of building extensive foriifinations at the capital, con¬ 
centration was effected at Drosh, at the near or Indian end of 
the line. 

But Lord Curzon’s attitude towards the native popu¬ 
lation will do him still more honour :— 

Lord Curzon has not shrunk from letting it be known what 
his line is. lie has made it cle.ar that, so far as rests with him, 
a he will insist upon even justice lietween the two races, and that 
stern punishment shall be meted out to the offender, whatever 
his colour or his creed. It is well known that but for his attilu.le 
in the Rangoon outrage case the whole of that disgraceful aff lir 
would have been hushed up. The Viceroy spoke in language 
of similar plainness in the Government resolution upon what 
was known as the Chupra scandal, where some Kuropean odicers 
iuul attacked and grossly persecuted a native. 

EMIGRATION FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 

Mr. A. M. Brice has an article under this It^ad, b.ased, 
of course^n intimate experience of colonial conditions. 
He thinks there is a large field in the domestic sphere for 
women emigrants. But only women fitted for domestic 
life are suitable :— 

It seems to me that the secret of a woman's success in any 
colony lies simply in her ability to make a home happy and 
comfortable—not a home such .as she may have inhabited here, 
but a home where she must be a Jill-of-all-tradcs, if, Idas, it 
involves her being mistress of none ! Do 1 prcseriljc domestic 
work as the special fi-'ld in the colonies for women ? I do ; and 
I speak as one who knows. There is room for a few governesses, 
room for mkny nurses, room for a few typewriters; but in a 
country where, outside the few large towns, the people are very 
much scattered and ! 4 )rcad, it has been found that a governess 
and a typewriter have little opportunity to earn their bread unless 
they add to their functions the everyday tasks of domestic life. 

THE GREAT CHINESE ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

Professor H. A. Giles has a very interesting article 
describing the great Chinese encyclopaedia, which was 
deitroyed during the si^e of the Pekin legations. The 
eif£yclopaedia contained nearly a million page.s, and no 
less than 366,998,000 characters^ as against 30,800,000 
words in the “ Encyeldpaedia Britannica.” The printing 
oftiMxyclopasdia waa tnever pomirieted owjng to the vast 
tfxpense, but tbougb co|iM were made, apparently the 


last has now gone irreparably. Mr. Giles has in his 
possession a few volumes picked up oh the fpot, and he 
gives an interesting account of their contents. 

OUR AFRICAN CO.\IMUNICATIONS. ^ 

Mr. Evelyn Cecil writes on this theme, especially in 
regard to East Africa. He says : — . , 

After the establishment of the German line eastwards and 
westwards round Africa not only will it absorb a very large 
proportion of British cargo, but also of British passenger trafm; 
owing to its superior accommodation and comfort. Jt is difficult 
to see how British steamship companies arc to hold their own, 
or rather how they are to assist in maintaining ami promoting 
British export trade from the United Kingdom to East; South, 
and West Africa, and how they are to compete in all other 
respects with a line which enjoys a subsidy of ^^ 67,500 a year 
and a monopoly of the German export trade, unless they 
receive at least equal support from His Majesty’s Government, 
At any rale the .system of subsidy might be tri«?d as an exi>eri- 
ment for five years. 

THE KINO’S T.“:.ST DECLARATION. 

In an article under this heading Sir G S. Baker pleads 
for the reform or abolition of the Teit Declaration: He 
says :— 

Grantetl the Protestant succession to the Throne of this country, 
granted all its natural and necessary concomitants, as fully set out 
by the Bill of Rights and in every other possible way, is it not’ 
lime that the odious I!)eclaratiun, like tamie musty ctnit-armour 
preserved in a museum as a relic of antiquity, should now be 
clearetl off the Statute-book, ami a new Declaration, more 
dignified and more befitting the knowledge and progress of the 
twentieth century, s-faould be sul^siituted in its stetid ? 

EDUCATION AND MODE.sTV. 

Mrs. William Mahood writes on “The Modesty df 
Englishwomen,” taking her start from the questionable 
plays at which large numbers of women are nowadays 
present. She thinks that wotnen’s education tends to 
■ make them cheap. 

Those who have the training of boys wisely aim at the highest 
prMisible development lx>th in l)ody and mind of the human 
being; the practice trften falls short of the ideal, Iml that is the 
ideal. Now, what is the aim in the training of girls ? To make 
them as perfect women as possible ; not as perfect hiinnui beings, 
as possible, but as perfect women. The idea of .-ex is never lost 
sight of, a method of education whicli would be positively dan¬ 
gerous in the case of boys, and which is only saved from the full 
cons^tienccs of its frMtlishness by tlte better moral nature ami 
less strongly developed animal passions of girls. But still the 
girl grows up, having learnt to look at everything from the 
woman’s standpoint, not from the larger standpoint ol' humanity. 
She never loses the consciousness of sex ; it colours all her ideas ; 
and probably in this fact lies the solution of the mystery that 
men are s(» often utterly baffled when they try to understand 
women, 

OTHER ARTICI-ES. 

Mr. B. Burford Rawlings writes on “ Doctors in 
Hospitals.” The object of his article is to protest 
against the idea that doctors in hospitals really give their 
time for nothing, and he enumerates the professional 
advantages which the medical staffs of our hospitals enjoy. 
Mr. R. G. Elwes writes on “ Company Law Reform.” 
The Rev. W. J. Scott contributes an “ Advanced View 
of the Church Crists,” in which ho treats Mr. Walsh’s 
book witli a good deal of contempt. Miss Goodridi 
Freer has a paper on Browning, the musician, in which 
she remarks that Browning was one of the very few men 
who might have aisked themselves in early life, " Shall 1 - 
become a poet, an artist, or a musician ? ’ .... 
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J flE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

Liberal Review continues to improve. This 
month it has no symposium, but it has in compensation 
a considfrable number of distinguished names and 
severa] excellent articles. I have dealt among the lead- 
iiw articles with M. Bloch’s article on “ The Real Lessons 
of the War,” with Mr. Render’s “ Business-like Im- 

e srialism,” and with Mr. T. M. Healy’s “ Un-Imperial 
ace.” There are several other good articles. 

MORE WARNINGS ABOUT THE NAVY. 

Mr. G. Halliday writes on “ The Unpreparedness of 
the Navy for War,” his article being directed against the 
methods of the Cabinet Defence Committee. He shows 
that the Belleville boiler ifas condemned in Germany and 
America while adopted in this country. After a week’s 
steaming most of the new ships would be classed at 
Lloyd’s as derelicts. 

THE FRENCH SHORE. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson writes on “ The Peril of the French 
Shore.” He is dead against giving up Gambia to Fraifce, 
and says that a mo»ey compensation of ;^5oo,ooo would 
be am^e. The only alternative is cither arbitration—to 
which neither France nor Newfoundland would agree—or 
what Mr. Wilson calls an “ unproclaimed war.” This 
new international instrument Mr. Wilson describes in the 
following insane proposals :— 

The French should be called upon to demolish every building 
on the shore not usetl for drying fi-,h and not built of planks. 
The Bait Act would be strictly enforced, and in enforcing it the 
home Government might well aiti Newfoundland by the loan of 
half-a-dozen cruisers, to be manned from the Newfoundland 
fishing folk. At the same time, it would be wise to place a 
bounty 10 per cent, above that paid by France on British-cured 
cod caught by Newfoundlanders. This ihay not appeal to Free 
Traders, but its cost would be insignificant compared with that 
of a European war. .Such a bounty would be a w'Capon of the 
most effective kind, and would speedily lead to an outcry in 
. France among the armateurs and fi->lierinen for a sensible com¬ 
promise with Englaml. We shouki also insist, under our treaty 
rights, upon the granting of an exejH/itur to a British Consul at 
St. Pierre. 

. IMPERlAb LIBERALISM. 

Dr. Heber* Hart writes on “ The Imperial Liberal 
Council.” He is quite sure that the decay of the Liberal 
Party is to be explained by its lack of what he calls 
“ enlarged patriotism.” The advocates of “ widened ” 
Liberalism could be silent no longer. Dr. Hart is quite 
satisfied with the reception given to Liberial Imperialism, 
but the way in which he describes that reception will 
not recommend itself, I should say, even to his own 
party. “ Led by the Times ” is his description of his 
harvest of favourable Press notices. However, if the 
Times is content with the new party, the new party will 
not be quite contented with the Times: — 

It seems almost siipcrfl lous to say that there is no danger of 
insufficient difference between a Conservative Imperialist and a 
Liberal Imperialist. Nor is the divergence by any means 
limited to home affairs. Even in the pre-eminently Imperial 
question of Federation, any Liberal called upon to formulate a 
scheme intended to be permanent would almost necessarily treat 
the House of Lords in a way that no Conservative would be 
expected to &voar. 

• * THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 

The Glasgow Exhibition is described by Mr. Dan 
§cott in an interesting article, which I should have liked 
to quoie mofie at length. The Exhibition covers alto- 
^ther seventy-three acres, but, as in all exhibitions, there 


has been complaint .against overQroewding. The Russian 
section is the most important of all the foreign exhibits. 
It has representations of everything, from Umber to native 
soups. The French come next. Of the colonies Canada 
takes first place. The history of Scotland will also be 
represented by a collection of relics. 

IMPERIALIST EDUCATION. 

Mr. Macnamara, M.P., pleads for an Imp-.rlalist 
policy in education. This does not mean that wc are 
to be fed on Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery, but 
that the nation must be intellectually equipped to compete 
with its rivals ;— 

What is John Bull’s position ? He believes in Pbysicalism, 
because by Pbysicalism he has won his way to the supreme 
position which he now occupies. Good, stolid (k)nservative 
that he is, he fails to connote the silent chiinges that are going 
on around him. He is surpriserl that brute •force, great 
endurance, and fine intrepidity fail to carry him through 
even in the field of physical fighting. What he doesn't recognise 
is this, that Physicalism is fast giving place, as a ruling force, to 
IntelUctualism. And unless he concedes to the development of 
the intellectual side of his resources a first-class place in his 
Imperial programme, he will find himself, as the Americans say, 
“left.” 

Education must be treated as a niition il question, and 
the idea of supporting it by voluntary contributions 
abandoned. 

OTHER ARTICLE-S. 

There are two poems in this number. The first is a 
tribute to the Queen by “ C irmon Sylva.” The other is 
by Mr. George Meredith, and would rcL|uire more study 
than the longest of his novels. Mr. Walter Raymond 
writes “ In Praise of April.” Mr. Stephen Gwynn has an 
article entitled “A Family of Poets.” Altogether the 
number is a very good one. 


Cornhill. 

The April number is full of readable matter, though 
not offering much that can be cited , here. Mr. Arthur 
Morrison’s workman’s family budget is noticed elsewhere^ 
as also Mr. Shand’s anecdotes of the old Scottish 
judges. 

Dr. Fitchett tells the story of the siege of Cawnporc 
with characteristic vividness. He heavily blames 
General Sir Hugh Wheeler for abandoning the defensible 
enclosure of the magazine to the rebels and taking up an 
utterly exposed position in the plain. He would fain 
have the heroes of that most valiant fight immortalised 
in some new Homer’s verse. 

Mr.* W. J. Fletcher sketches the first sea-battle 
between England a'd revolutionary France, in which the 
British Nymphe iight and captured the French 
Cliopdtre on June i8th, 1793, exac^ twenty-two years 
before the battle of Waterloo. 

Lady Broome entertainingly recalls the visits paid 
her by people in difiiculttes during her Colonial daj's ; 
and F. G. Afialo gives v^id glimpses of the country and 
capitals of the new Conimonwealth in his Australian 
memories. 


The journals of John Wesley, according to Dora,^. 
Jones in Temple Bar, present him in a much more 
human light than that in which he is generally shown^ 
His gaiity and the joyous simpllfcity of his temper are 
said to recall St. Francis. He was “a great saint, *hn 
save for the uigency of the higtwr call might have bfctn a 
great man of letters.” ? * ' ' 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly Review for April contains several 
excellent articles which are noticed elsewhere at some 
length. There are many other articles of considerable 
interest. Among these may be mentioned the first 
instalment of a study by Mr. Sydney Buxton of Mr. 
Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is followed 
^ a paper written by Mr. J. D. Rees, entitled “The 
Cfzar’s Friend,” in which hf summarises Prince Ouch- 
tomsky’s opinions upon the present and future of 
England and Russia in Asia. Mr. Rees says that he 
show.s us ourselves as the Russians see us, and while 
dissenting strongly from much that the Prince_ says, he 
admits that his book will be useful to us in many 
way.s. Mr. Andrew Lang subjects Mr. Fraser’s theory 
of the Crucifixion to a very destructive analysis. Mr. 
John Man^on, in a paper entitled “ The Probleni of 
French Monasticism,” maintains that the Associations 
Bill was justified. It does not prevent new religious 
associations from being formed, it only insists upon the 
subordination to the civil power, as the Catholic Church 
in France is already subordinate to it. The introduction 
of the Bill, he thinks, is the opening of what bids fair 
to be a decisive struggle between the civil and clerical 
power. 

A writer signing himself “ Excubitor ” discourses at 
-some length upon the methods of “ Our Unbusinesslike 
Admiralty." He admits that the Navy is the finest fighl- 
Jng machine in existence, and that it is efficient and cheap 
compared with the Army ; but there are many holes in 
the official armour that could easily be repaired. He 
thinks that if those who hold the levers of the machine 
would only let it have a fair chance of working at its best 
•and smoothly, it wmuld probably be found that the mis¬ 
takes and inequ<ilities were mere excrescences. 

The literary articles include two Notes by Mr. E. 
V. Lucas upon Charles Lamb, and Emile Verhaeren’s 
paper upon B'rench poetry of to-day. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The North American Review for March does not 
.contain so many articles of interest as usual. 1 have 
■ dealt elsewhere with the late Ex-President Harrison’s 
■*' Musings upon Current Topics,” and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s exposition of Positivism, which is curiously 
.enough treated as one of “ The Great Religions of the 
AVorW.” 

THE TEMPORAL POWER. 

Archbishop Ireland writes on “The Pope’s Civil 
Princedom.” His article is interesting but soiHbwhat 
academic in tone, for he docs not deal with the practical 
difficulties which stand in the way of the restoration of 
Rome to the Pope. The gist of his ailment is that the 
Pope'must occupy a position independent of all earthly 
governments. The history of all Churches shows that 
when hierarchs faU under subjection to the c^vil power 
they lose their freedom. He takes the Russian and 
English Churches as examples. Archbishop Ireland, 
however, does not maintain that civil independence is a 
vital element in the Papacy :— 

It is necessa^ only in the sense that, without it, the 
Papacy does not possess the dignity and the freedom which 
should belong to it as the representative of Christ and the 
teacher of nations. But will any one assert that it is merely a 
right to what is vitally, esffential to its life and its work that the 
Papwy, the chieftain^ of Chiefs Church, received from its 
AulHbr; or that it was. nut tile Htt^tirm of its Tounder that it 
thduld also have that integt^iof outward form and the freedom 


of action required for the exercise of its ministry with dignity 
and efficiency ? ^ 

PROTESTANT MISSIONARY WORK. 

The Rev. Judson Smith surveys the activity of Pro¬ 
testant Foreign Missions in the last century. There are, 
he says, 449 different Protestant foreign missionary 
societies to-day. They publish annually 364,904,399 
pages of- Christian literature, and have translated 
the Bible into 421 different languages or dialects. 
As to the results Me. Smith does not say so much; 
but he thinks that the present century will see a great 
increase, especially as a large part of what has already 
been done has merely been pioneer work, which has yet 
to yield its fruit :— ^ 

We have already observed a constant acceleration in the rate 
of increase in the positive results of mission work ; and we have 
every reason to expect that this rate of increase will steadily rise 
lliroughout the coming century. 

CUBA AND INDEPENDENCE, 

M r. F. p. Pavey writes strenuously and well in favour 
of Juba’s independence. He explains the determination 
of the Cubans to be entirely independent by the dislike 
they feel for American military government, a dislike 
which is well justified. As to the familiar objections 
made by Americans that the Cubans arc not fit for sclf- 
governnient, Mr. Pavey is certain that they are unfounded. 
There is a permanent majority of whites, 48 per cent, of 
the people are literates, and the statistics of the numbers 
engaged in useful work compare satisfactorily with those 
of the United States. The municipal elections and the 
Cuban Convention were carried through in the most 
orderly and businesslike way. Mr. Pavey ends by 
recommending the granting of full independence, with a 
notification to Europe that the Monroe doctrine applies 
to the island. 

URECIAN ARCH/EOr,OGy. 

Professor Waldstcin describes the “ Recent Dis¬ 
coveries in Greece.” He thinks that there is still a great 
future for explorers, and prophesies that the coming 
century will witness a great revival of pure Hellenism 
among European scholars as distinct from Hellenism 
which passed through Rome. Cireck historical research 
since 1892 has been pushed back at least five hundred 
years. He adds :— ». 

It requires some courage on my part to venture the prediction 
(for which I may, however, claim to have some serious grounds), 
that before many years we shall have sober data for pusliing 
civilised life in Hellenic lands backwards, not by centuries, but 
by millennia, or to about 4000 B.C. 

AMERICAN TRADE. 

Mr. C. R. Flint writes enthusiastically about the future 
of American trade. He says ;— 

The same conditions that nave made us supreme in trade 
across the Atlantic will give us control across the Pacific. 'We 
will overcome both European and Asiatic competition, thanks to 
our mechanical genius. 

It is my firm belief that the time is not far distant when our 
commerce across the Pacific will be as heavy; as it is to-day 
across the Atlantic. This condition will be enormoasly facili¬ 
tated by the construction of an Isthmian Ctqial. 

In less than seven years America’s trade with the East 
has been trebled. Mr. Flint believes, from an American 
point of view, in the Siberian Railway, which is really, 
a continuation of the American Pacific communications. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. H. A. Castle describes “ Some Perils of the Postal 
Service.” Mr. R. T. Ely has an article in favour of 
municipal ownership of monopolies. Mr. W. D. Howells 
writes on “ The Recent Dramatic Season.” 
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I THE FORUM. 

The for March is a little brighter than it has 

been of late. An article by Mr. Felix Volkbovsky on 
“ The Hopes and Fears of Russia ” deals with the Russian 
situation very well and moderately from the revolutionary 
point of view. I have dealt with it elsewhere, and also 
with Mr. H. W. Horwill’s “ Study in Comparative 
Prediction ” in the Boer War. 

THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION. 

Sir John Dourinot contributes a paper on “ British Rule 
in the Dominion of Canada.” The article is written 
mainly for 'American readers, but the following remark 
as rt> the status of Colpnial Governors is not without 
interest :— 

^ It w’ould be a great mistake to suppose that the Governor- 
General is a mere roi fainiant, and a mere ornamental portion of 
our political system, to be set to work and kept in motion by his 
eouricil. Lord KIgin, the ablest of ccmstitutional governors, h.as 
left it on record that in Jamaica, where there was no responsible 
government, he had not “half the power” he had in I'anada, 
“ with a constitutional and ch.inging cabinet.” This influence, 
however, was “ wholly moral, an influence of suasion, sympathy, 
and moderation, which softens the temper while it elevates the 
aims of local politics." If the Governor-General is a man of 
parliamentary experience and constitutional knowledge, possess¬ 
ing taet and judgment, and imbued with the true spirit of his high 
vocation ; . . . he can sensibly influence, in the way I.ord 
Elgin points out, the course of administration and benefit the 
country at critical periods of its history. 

THE PRE.SI1)ENT AUTOCRAT. 

The same tendency to exalt the power of the Executive 
at the expense of the Legislature informs Mr. H. L.West’s 
article on “ The Growing Powers of the President ” of the 
United States. The President, Mr. West declares, is 
now all-powerful, and his will invariably triumphs over 
the opinion even of the Senate, quite independently of 
accidental causes, such as annexation oversea. The 
real cause is the enormous amount of patronage con¬ 
centrated in his hands. A golden stream flows from the 
White House to the remotest corner of the United 
States. The modern President annually offers to 
favoured persons a sum of 20,000,000 dols. in salaries, and 
he has lately jhecome the autocrat of several millions of 
people in the annexed islands. The only check upon the 
President’s authority is the disappointment of office- 
seekers, but this, though it may throw him out of office, 
places his successor in exactly the same position. Mr. 
West of course regards all this as an evil, but his only 
recommendation against it is that no President should 
be eligible for re-election. 

LABOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 

Mr. W. B. Scaife describes “ Labour Condilions in 
Switzerland ” in great detail. The following paragraph 
in regard to home employment is worth quoting - 

In the district of Zurich it is estimated that 26,886 persons are 
occupied at home in the silk industry alone; while in the 
neighbourhood of San Gallen 60 ijer cent, of the embroidery 
machines ate kept, running in the homes. Another canton 
reports more than half of its 12,000 straw plaiteis occupied with 
home work. Nor are these the only examples. In watch and 
clock making, tobacco work, fcnilting, and various branches of 
weaving, favourable results are announced from hom« mdustry. 
These results are economic; and the question remains wheffier 
the health of the workers is not thereby impaired. As yet, no 
condusive answer to that question has been given; but the 
willitmtess of the people to work long hours at home is cited as 
one of the principal reasons for refusing to amend the factory 
law and to shmrten the hours of labour pernutted in workriiops. 


MURDER IN ITALY. 

Mr. N. Colajanni protests against the current belief 
that Italians are naturally given to homicide. Horaicitle 
in Italy, he points out, depends upon the state of 
education and culture of the district, and wherever the' 
level of popular instruction has been raised it haq 
immediately decreased ;~ 

(i) Homicide in Italy is not a question of race j (2) the 
.manifestation of homicide is shitwn by statistics to vary with the 
social conditions; and (j) first among tlie social factors of 
homicide is lack of education. 

Mr. Colajanni’s statistics certainly justify tliis view. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

There is a good article by Mr. Jacob Schoenhof 
entitled “The Nations in Competition at the Close of 
the Century.” The article deals with details of wages 
and productiveness in various countries, but does not 
contain any general conclusions suitable fur quotation. 
Mr. A. M. Low writes on “Tabloid Journalism”—‘in 
otlier words, journalism as presented by Mr. Harms- 
worth’s publications. Mr. Low thinks that American 
readers are much more thorough than English. Mr. 
Charles Dcnby has a paper entitled “ What of the 
Democratic Party } ” 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The incorrigible optimism of the American tempera¬ 
ment is perhaps nowhere better illustrated in periodical 
literature than by the WorltVs Work. Whatever aspect 
of the world’s life it touches, it is simply running over 
with hope. “ The March of Events ” opens with a 
characteristically “ invigorating view of swift activities.” 
That might almost be the title of the whole magazine. 
Reference is made elsewhere to the papers on De Wet, 
on telephoning 3,000 miles, and on the late Phil Armour j 
as also to those by Mr. H. G. Chapman and Lindsay 
Denison which exult in the progress and triumph of 
honesty in business. Mr. Leupp has plans for improving 
the city of Washington by a triumphal arch as 
memorial of national reunion. Mr. Howland shott^ 
by beautiful illustrations how railway stations are 
being made more attractive, many of them being lovely 
little parks and gardens with decorative buildings. Mr. 
Bailey tells how even a journalist can make a farm pay, 
Mr, Cosgrove glorifies the success of Mr, Cecil Harms- 
worth as the purveyor of literature for the millions. Mr. 
R, R. Wilson extols Mr. Grow, the author of the Home¬ 
stead Act, 1863, as the maker of four million homes. 
This frenerable legislator is still a Member of Congress, 
which he entered just fifty years ago this Marcii. By a 
singular coincidence, the first man to avail himself of the 
Homestead Act is living to-day on tlie same homratead 
in Nebraska he entered in 1863. Under the title of 
“ Religion by Human Touch,” Jacob A. Riis describes 
the work if the rector of a down-town church in New 
York who has been abundantly successful, yet laments 
that “jt seems to be growing harder in New York to get 
people*of education and leisure systematically to carry on 
such work.” “ Wake up, England ! ” is the cry which 
Chalmers Roberts echoes in a paper ending with laying 
the chief bl ime for our backward condition on the alleged 
objection of the British workman to labour-saving devices. 
There is great gratulation on the rule of the English- 
speaking folk,—“ the race that rules on every continent 
but one”—that one being Europe. Altogether there is 
a breezy “eupeptic” tone about the whole number, 
which infects the reader. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

Thkke are several articles of general interest in the 
March number. I have noticed elsewhere Mr. Bogle’s 
article upon the coming Industrial Empire of Puget Sound. 

F.NU1NRER.INU OPPORTUNITIES IN SIBERIA. 

* Mr. Alexander Hume Ford contributes a second article 
upon this m.itter, in which he advances to the farthest 
outlying of the growing empire of the Great 

White Tsar. He points ouftbat in these regions, teeming 
with new influx of life, seething with new activity, and 
clamorous with demand for the means and the machinery 
with which to work up their resources, there is a harvest 
of opportunity, far too vast for any one band of w’orkers 
to gather, and therefore urges the great industrial nations 
to work in harmony and co-operation. He says : — 

Once Kussian rails arc laid t<i the two I’crstan Gii’*" ports the 
Tzar has a’cquired from the Shah, now little more than his 
vassal, great cities and vast enterprises must inevitably spring 
up. Bjintay and Calcutta will have rivals, it is true, but 
rivals that will increase their trade; for through these gateways 
of coratnerce for years to come must pour the material nccderl 
for the exploitation of the new Empire. Until from these pro¬ 
spective gulf cities Kiissia can dispatch her mcrcliant marine 
iljcts to all parts of the world, England anil America will not 
only be called uj)on to build more warships and merchant 
vessels for the Muscovite, bu'. with Persian ptjrts almost in the 
track of British oriental trade, and hall-way between tlic 
Atlantic and Pacifi: ports of the Uniteil States, all Anglo- 
.S ixoaduui must inevitably sliare in the prosperity and develop¬ 
ment of central and suuth-wesluni Asia. 

lie is enthusiastic in praise of the benefleent results 
under Russian rule. He says :— 

In northern Persia, Russian sway is absolute. .Splendhl roads, 
bailt by the Tsar’s order, abound ; bicycling there and in central 
Ada is a common sport. Ru>.sia’s wand of progress is touching 
the land ; misery, poverty, aud slavery pass away, to make way 
for enterprise and prosperity. The credit of this can no longer 
be held b.ick from Russia. Wherever her iron rails have gone, 
citie.s regularly laid out have sprung uji, perfect sanitation ami 
fine buildings arc the rule, sturdy settlers bring new life into the 
country, and all is activity. Restless energy is to-day at work 
everywhere in Central .Asia; all that is lacking is perfect means 
of conimuiiication with, and transportation to and from, the 
outer world. 

AMEKliJAN EOCOMUTIVES IN ENttL.AND. 

Mr. Charles Rous-Marien contributes an article on the 
actual working of the imported American engines. He 
is obliged to treat the subject from the standpoint of an 
independent observer, because as yet no official reports 
have been published. He says :— 

So far as could be julgc.l from outside observation, the 
imported engines seemed able to take tlieir turn ijuite satis¬ 
factorily with those pf lumii- construclion and practically to do 
just as well. . . . The question of repairs is still in the future, 
but as to the matter of- coal consumption there is, I think, little 
doubt that that of the American engines is somewhat higher than 
that of the British machine. 

Mr. Rou.s-Marten is able to speak with mheh greater 
authority concerning the railway practice in New Zealand, 
where it appears American locomotives are aln^st the 
only ones .used. The State Railway had the American 
locomotives, but the. Wellington and Manawatu Railway- 
had not until recently. Mr. Rous-Marten s:iys :— 

But the point is, that since tliat railway first tried the experi¬ 
ment of proairing locomotives from America, none have been 
obtained elsewhere by the directors of that company. The fact 
is in itself suggestive. • , 

The Writer quotes a letter from Mr. Allison Smith, who 
formerly held th& Msition of chief mechanical engineer 
in New rfoaland. He cll^hludes his letter as follows :— 


OF Reviews. 

So much better are American engines suited than British 
engines to colonial railways, with their rough and lighter roads, 
that in my opinion no others ought to be u ted on those lines. 

INDIAN DOCKYARDS. 

Mr. A. C. Bowden writes a very interesting article 
upon the equipment and methods of the dockyards in 
India. He thus explains their success :—' 

The Bombay dockyard, as well as that of Calcutta, is officered 
from the director of the Royal Indian Marine downward by 
home-trained admiralty officials, and here lies the root of 
sujcess ; for a record of the output of work clearly shows that 
officers of limited ability could not venture to cope with the calls 
made at these dockyards, Bombay in particular. ' ^ 

CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

The March number contains an article composed of 
short papers, in which the leading American manu¬ 
facturers give their opinions as to the causes of American 
trade supremacy-. This is noticed elsewdiere. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL RAIX.WAYS. 

Dr. James Douglas contributes a very interesting 
article upon the splendid engineering feats achieved by 
the constructors of the great cross-continent railways in 
America. He begins by pointing out the fact that, with 
the exception of the French, none of the earlier settlers 
in America explored the great continent. It was, in fact, 
only at the beginning of last century' that anything 
definite was known of the huge middle west. He says :— 

The exploration, therefore, of the continent was incredibly 
slow. Bat as in other directions, if wc are slow to move, when 
we do move, we move to some purpose. The Spaniards explored 
with the sword in one hand and the cross in the other, but left 
only trails behind them. We, with pick and shovel, arc oblite¬ 
rating their trails by railroad beils. 

The article is illustrated by photos which show both 
the grandeur of the country and the difficulties over¬ 
come. 

THE KRRlNll I’Ol.lCY OF THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 

Mr. A. Hamilton Church writes an able aiticlc on the 
relations between employer and employed. The general 
drift of his argument may be gathered from hts sub¬ 
title reproduced above. A Yorkshire employer told the 
aullior ; — 

My men say that they will not do anything to increase output. 
It is nothing to them that business is lost. They tell me openly 
that when it goes elsewhere they will follow it. 

This, say'S Mr. Church, is an extreme case, but unfortu¬ 
nately it is becoming more and more ty'pical and will lead 
to disaster. He continues :— 

Where is the British artisan of this type likely to be wclcomeil ? 
In Germany, or in America? Tt is possible, but not, by any 
means, probable. In any case, he can obtain a footing in either 
country only by abandoning his old policy, his cherished 
convictions, and by remodelling himself on lines in harmony 
with his new surroundings. This might, with lietter grace, have 
been done at first, without the sharp spur of distress due to 
closed works and moneyless Friday nights to drive him forward 
into proper enterprise and activity. 


Cassell's for April is bright and readable. Mr. F. M. 
Holmes tells many striking stories of special trains. 
Mr. A. W. Myers gives interesting sketches of the trains 
of the world and awards the palm for the fastest and 
apparently best furnished tramcars in the world to 
Detroit, which runs its rolling stock forty miles in 
2'i hours. Constance Beerbohm recalls many incidents 
concerning the present Queen. , 
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|THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The WestminsHr Review for April contains one very 
interesting article which I have noticed elsewhere. 
It is by Mr. R. B. Townshend, and is entitled “Rome 
and her Dutch Rebels.” There are other articles of 
considerable interest, which space forbids me to quote 
at length. 

PRUSSIA IN POLAND. 

Mr. H. W. WoUFs “ V’olish Danger in Prussia ” is one 
of these. It is a very interesting survey of Prusso-Polish 
relations at the present time. Mr. Wolff says that there 
is mi»ch lehs community of feeling between the Prussi.ins 
and Poles than between the l*oles and Russians. He 
describes the methods of the Prussian Colonising Com- 
mission, an.l how it has faih^J in face of the .strong I'olish 
national movemeat, and this part of his article might be 
read with advantage by our Jingoes who rely on ai tihcial 
measures to destroy the national unity of the South 
African Dutch. The Pan-Polish movement has been 
a great success. Mr. Wolff concludes his article as 
follows Ijj- ^ 

It can occadon no wonder if Pole*, feel as if, in spite of the 
present hopelessness of relx'llion, thanks to this perverse policy, 
their star were once more rising and the White Kagle promised 
a new lease of life. 

VATICAN V. l^iUIRIXAL. 

Mr. G. Dalla Vecchia describes that “ Roman Quarrel.” 
He is convinced that the Italian people are entirely on 
the side of the King in the struggle with the Vatican. He 
gives the folloiving incidents to show how little the 
Vatican order in regard to the late King was regarded 
by the people :— 

The comlemnadon of Qa,*rn Margherila’s prayer has given 
occasion for many strong demonstrations. A small dramatic 
■scene took place in Tiisc.xny. The jiriest forlrade the congreg.i. 
tion to recite the prayer. Tlie lailliful left the church at once, 
and reassembled in an open field, where there was a cross, and 
solemnly recited the forbiildeii prayer, .‘kfterw.irrls they sent a 
teltgrani to the atflieted tjiieeii, to inform her of what bad 
happened. .A further piool ofgieat discrepancies in the Church, 
and of how little the political authorities of the Vatican represent 
the feeling of Italian Catholics, I have to mention that three 
days after the insane publication in the Ossetvaiare Romano, in 
hundreds of Sliurches and cathedrals of Italy a solemn service 
took place for tlie late King, uhioli services were not toleratnl 
but either ordered or willingly granted by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

NEW HUM VNI PARE ANISM. 

From an article on “The Mew Ilumanitarianisin,” by 
Mr. Tliomiis Stanley, I (juote the following conclusion 

Over.indulgencc in the m.alcvolent affections is indeed one 
great source of crime. Binish vindictiveness from tlie world and 
crimes of violence would at once lie reduced by at least one-half 
—the remainder being chiefly committed for the sake of gain ; 
and a legislator who encourages vindictiveness probably does 
more harm than any single criminal. He sows crime bro,adcast 
all over the country. 

Mr. Mark Drayton writes on “ The Abolition of Capital 
Punishment,” of which he is a fervent advocate. The 
following are some of his suggestions us to the reformation 
of criminals:— 

Trades should be more generally taught in our gaols, in order 
that prisoners, when released from confinement, amay not be 
without a means of livelihood. Su'li efr.>tts might be largely 
extended, and couhl not fail to produce some diminution in 
crime. Premeditated and unpremeditated offences should have 
different degrees of punishment. Sir K. Da Cane siys that 
after six years the deterrent effects of nsnal sotyiiuJc diminish, 
the pr^ncr having become used to his position. • We might 


as the maximum for all ■ but the most, heinous crimes. There 
ought, however, to lie less solitary confinement, for habits of 
unhealthy self-brooding thrive in solitude, and gradually enfeeble 
a man’s mind. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 

• 

English readers of the A’uova Antolot^i (March ist) 
will turn at once to reviews ^)f two recent English books— 
of “ Eleanor,” by Professor C. Segrd, and of Dr. Conan 
Doyle’s “ Great Boer War,” by the distinguished military 
writer General Luchino dal Verme, whose lucid articles 
on the campaign have been frecpietitly noticed in 
this column. Concerning “ Eleanor,” Professor Segrd 
pays Mrs. Humphry Ward many cumpliments us regards 
the charm of her narrative, her style, her conscientious 
effort after impartiality; but when he asks himself 
whether she has really penetrated the spirit of 
contemporary Italy, he regretfully admits that she has 
not. Mainsty’s quixotic attitude towards the problem of 
Cliurch and State he regards as in no way corresponding 
to any Italian point of view, a'nd the whole episode of 
Fr. Benccke’s excommunication he clearly considers 
grotesque, both in conce| tion and treatment. General 
Luchino dal Verme praises Coiuin Doyle for his know¬ 
ledge of facts and liis lively descriptive powers, while 
regretting the tone of rapturous admiration for British 
feats of arms that he has dev mod it necessary to maintain 
throughout. The Geiier.d believes we have exaggerated 
both the supeiiority of cavalry over infantry, and the 
roughness of the Boer countiy, in order to explain our 
defeats, and he holds that the frci[uency of our surrenders 
does indicate a want of staying power in the British soldier. 
He recalls with pardonablepridethatat Doga 1 i 5 oo Italians 
allowed themselves to he cut to pieces by the Abyssinians, 
not one escaping, rather than surrender, and this 
although it was well known tlie Abyssinians treated their 
prisoners well. As for Di. Doyle’s scheme of army 
reform, the General deflines to discuss it seriously. The 
mid-March number contains a full and enthusiastic 
account of the sculptor Rodin with admirable illustra¬ 
tions of his work, and an exceedingly interesting 
description, also illusti-rilod, by Prince Odesealchi of the 
recently discovered frescoes in a villa near Pompeii, which 
throw an entirely new light on the art of painting as 
understood by the Greeks, 

Descriliing in the Kasscjina Nazionalc the ills inflicted 
on Italy bv’ the iirevalciice botli of pellagra and malaria, 
E. Conti points out that llie (|uestions are not purely 
sciuntilic, but tliat no ical improvement can be obtained 
until the Italian peasantry are better educated, and until 
some elementary notions of sanitation and domestic 
hygiene are instilled into them. 

The Ch'ilhX Ca/tolicn (March i6th) is veiy scornful 
concerning the suggestion, recently brought forward b>' 
an Italian Senator, that voting in par!i:inieiitai-y elections 
should Be made coin|)ulsory on all electors under a heavy 
penalty, Such a. law would certainly place pious Catho¬ 
lics in a very difficult position, although, as the Civilti 
points out, they could still evade their responsibilities by- 
placing blank papers in the ballot- box. 

To Fle^rea, the well-known r.idical deputy, Na^leone 
Colajanni, is contributing a series of articles on loferior 
and Superior Races, in which he energetically combats 
the recently asserted supreaiacv' of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

CoiMWs Catholicus blossoms ifiit in the March nmnber. 
into a gay n^ cover, and while maintaining the excellence 
of its illustKitions, appears to have taken on a less strictly 
ecclesiastical complexion. It is certainly one of the inost 
r.>.irlnh1i> nf rhf> licrhii'r Italian mairazines. 
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THE HEVUE DES REVUES. 

The March numbers of M. Fihot’s magazine are above 
the average—even his average. The long and important 
symposium on “ Marriage and Divorce ” is separately 
noticed. 

* MORE LESSONS FROM THE TRANSVAAL. 

Our neighbours have profited greatly by our experiences 
in the Transvaal. Upon them M. de Bloch founds his 
long article on “The Franco-Russian Army and the War, 
in the Transvaal.” France is now busy discussing the 
highly important question of a reduction of the period of 
her military service, proposed by the War Budget Com¬ 
mission for 1901. M. de Bloch finds great fault with this 
commission because it has entirely ignored the lessons of 
the Transvaal War—in particular that the professional 
soldier was no longer so veiy’ superior to the civilian with 
a rifle hastily slung over his shoulder. M. de Bloch 
therefore pleads earnestly for a reduction of the period 
of military service in both France and Russia. In Russia 
the practical training of a soldier is over in nine months, 
and in the rest of his period of three and a half years* 
service M.de Bloch does not think he learns anything worth 
speaking of He complains that much of a soldiers time 
both in France and Russia is wasted, and wa.sted frequently 
because their superior officers refuse to march with the 
times'. He cites Holland, Germany, and Switzerland, 
who have equally good soldiers with far shorter periods 
of service. Shorter service, therefore, would not make a 
country more vulnerable, but distinctly less so, as it is 
less costly, and therefore there will be more funds avail¬ 
able to meet the strain of a war. France also by reducing 
her period of service would set free some of the forty-five 
per cent, of men in the prime of life at present unable to 
marry, and thus might be able to alleviate that perpetual 
trouble, her diminished birth-rate. Incidentally M. de 
Bloch prophesies that the Transvaal will cost us nearly 

200,000,000. 

PETROLEUM AS A REMEDY AGAINST MALARIA. 

Dr. L. Caze contributes a highly interesting article on 
this subject. Millions of men fall victims every year to 
malaria; and it they do not die, it is long before they 
recover their strength and power of work— if indeed they 
ever do. Long investigations, demanding an infinity of 
patience, into mosquitoes and their habits have proved 
that if mosquitoes can be prcvenled from biting anyone 
attacked by malaria, the disease cannot be propagated ; 
and if anyone shelters himself thoroughly at night from 
mosquitoes, he is never attacked, the malaria-bearing 
insect never biting during the day. Also anyone bitten 
by the mosquito may very well have malaria, though he 
has never set foor in a malarial region. Dr. Caze hopes 
that with our present knowledge we may even re¬ 
claim the Roman Campagna and the “ White Man’s 
Grave” in West Africa. And in this hope he is 
strengthened by an American mosquito specialist, 
who advises the abundant use of petroleum in 
all infected regions. A hialarial district in Virginia, 
which was drained and all the ponds, marshes, and wells 
saturated with petroleum, is now quite free from the 
scourge. The little island of Asinana in the Mediter¬ 
ranean has also been experimenting in the use of 
petroleum, and with great success. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Labor pleads fbr*a French Scenery Preservation 
Society,'to protect French landscapes and wage ruthless 
war on’‘disfiguring advertisements. M. Hftiry de Vaulx 
tells in detail how he contomplRfcs crossing the Mediter¬ 


ranean in a balloon next summer. Dr. Grand advocates 
the cause of v^ctarianism, especially for ctUdren, and 
indeed his article is one of the most convincing that 
has appeared. M. Almdras gives a graphic account 
of the early life and desperate struggles of the French 
dramatic critic Sardou. F'or one of Sardou’s first 
tasks—the biography of a famous doctor—which cost 
him a month’s patient research, he received thirty francs 
and a few centimes. He decided that something under 
ten centimes a day was not worth it, and directed his 
attention to the theatres. At one time he had no pre¬ 
sentable clothes in which to call on editors, and bad not 
a kind and impecunious friend lent him his one decent pair 
of trousers, there is no knowing what he would have done. 
Another very interesting article is on Japanese journalism,, 
to the credit of which be it said that it has striven valiantly 
and successfully for improving the position of Japanese 
women, especially the numerous filles de plaisir. Though 
severely censored in some respects, in others it allows 
itself a liberty undreamt of even by that chartered libertine 
the Sydney Bulletin. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Blackwood's Magazine for April opens with a mar¬ 
vellously picturesque account of the lighting of Spion 
Kop, written by an officer who took part in it, but who 
does not give his name. There is a very interesting 
anonymous article on “ Some Editors and Others,” from 
which I quote the following description of the Timed' 
most famous editor :— 

Dclane was marked out by gifts and destiny to fill the editorial 
chair of the first of European journals. Probably he never wrote- 
a line for his paper, but he played on its manifold keys with the 
touch of an accomplished operator. An unexpected piece of 
news might come in at the eleventh hoar, and forthwith he 
struck the note that was to guide him through future develop¬ 
ments, with the decision that seemed inspiration. His brother- 
in-law, Mowbray Morris, u^ed to say that had he hesitated he 
would probably have been lost. At the same time, he steered a 
dexterous course, and was careful not to commit himself 
irretrievably. The burden of the weighty charge bad beers 
thrown upon youthful shoulders. He was always the intimate 
friend of John Blackwood, for so many years the ruling spirit of 
this magazine, and of whom more hereafter. Tqpy were living 
together in lotigings between St. James’s Square and Pall Mall, 
when one afternoon Delane burst in on his companion with the 
announcement, By G—d! John, what do you think? I an» 
editor of the Times." Asked afterwards whether he did not 
tremble at the sudden resporwibility, he said, “ Not a bit of it. 
What I complain of in you young fellows is that you always 
shrink from n-sponsibility.” 

Mr. Hamish Stuart writes on “ The Football Hations.’” 
He reg.irds the comparative success of Ireland and Wales 
in Rugby as opposed to Association football as due to 
racial causes, Rugby requiring more impetuosity and less 
science than Association. There is an anonymous article 
on “ Russia’s Aims,” of which the writer professes to know 
everything. He bases some of his apprehensions on a 
book by Mr. B. T. Lebedev, which contains a plan for 
invading India, and which has no authority whatever in 
Russia. The writer adds :— 

It will probably be somewhat annoying to the Russian militi^ 
authorities to know that these planS for the invasion of British 
India have been translated into F.nglish, and published in the 
journal of our Royal United .Service Institution. 

Considering that Mr. Lebedev’s book was published 
openly in Russia two years ago it is difficult to see how 
the Russian military authorities could be frightened by 
the divulgence of these terrible schemes. 
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. THE HOUVELLE REVUE. 

The Nonvetle Revue for March may be praised with¬ 


out much reservation, it maintains its strong literary tone, 
and devotes a good deal of space also to the stage. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Captain Gilbert continues his interesting papers on the 
war, taking us down to last January. He is naturally 
severe upon the mistakes of the English leading, and he 
notes* that, though the Boers know how to inflict defeat, 
yet they do not know the secret of making the most of a 
victory. Their defects of organisation and cohesion 
presented them from n)pking combined movements and 
counter attacks ; on the actual field their heavy convoys 
deprived them of much of the benefit of their mobility ; 
while their laagers tied them down to the soil. Captain 
Gilbert reckons that there arc 15,000 Boers in Ceylon 
and St. Helena; 10,000 have been killed or • badly 
wound<^; so that there remain 10,000 at the most to 
maintain the cause of independence. These 10,000, he 
points out, have no longer any homes or families, their 
wives and children nave been deported to the coast, their 
farms burnt, and they are therefore the more submissive 
to the iron discipline which is now applied to them by 
their leaders. On the whole he considers that the 
position in January, 1901, was much the same as in 
January, 1900 ; and Captain Gilbert promises us later on 
a special study of the military operations from October 
last to the present month of April. 

INUO-CHINA. 


M. de Pouvourville’s article on the return of M. Doumer 
illustrates the keen interest in Indo-China which is now 
being taken in France, an interest which appears also in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes and the Revue de Paris. 
M. Doumer has been a success in Indo-China, but there 
are signs that he will not have what is called a good press 
all round, and it is even said that the Governor is anxious 
to re-enter the Chamber. Apparently M. Doumer has 
not been able to hit it off with M. Delcassd, the French 
Foreign Minister. The difference between the (lovernor 
and the Minister, shortly stated, appears to have been that 
the former jdvocated a bold forward policy, while the 
lattei; was in favour of limiting as much as possible 
French action in Asia. M. de Pouvourville’s article 
roundly declares that in the matter of French ambitions 
in Yun-nan M. Doumer was practically betrayed by a 
minor official, who held a small consular post, who is 
alleged to have actually denounced the steps taken by 
M. Doumer to M. Delcassd. Here there are the makings, 
as any one can sec, of a violent debate in the Chamber, 
and of much injury to French interests in the Far East. 


ANOLO-FRENCH RELATIONS. 


M. Jadot contributes to the second March number an 
interesting summary of Anglo-French relations during 
the reign of the late Queen Victoria. He attributes to 
her late Majesty a large share in the excellent relations 
between the two countries in the earlier part of her reign. 
The Queen visited Louis Philippe, and the most cordial 
feeling existed between tjie two Courts; even the affair 
of the Spanish marriages in 1846 was settled by the tact 
of the Queen aided by Prince Albert. i84B foMowed, and 
the fogitive Louis Philippe was received at Claremont. 
It js heedless, however, to trace the course of events 
which are well known. M. Jadot thipks that Anglo- 
French relations perceptibly cooled from the time of the 
Franco-Genhan War. From 1881 these rekitions have 


not bem, generally speaking, very friendly, and this 
change is naturally explained by the Colonial ambitions 
of France, and also by the Franco-Russian Alliance. A 
slight rapprochement in 1894 and 1895 was followed by 
the development of the Chamberlain policy and ihe 
crucial affair of Fashoda ; this last has never ceased to 
exercise a great influence on the relations between the two 
countries. The Boer War served as the occasion for an 
outburst of pent-up animosyty against England ; though 
• M. Jadot considers that the sympathy aroused in France 
by the death of Queen Victoria has had the effect of 
improving Anglo-French relations, an improvement which 
he earnestly hopes will continue, for, as he points out, 
the Colonial policy of France does not necessarily mean 
a conflict with England, the more so as the bellicose 
Imperialism of Mr. Chamberlain is not regarded by him 
as permanent, but as a sort of measles from' which the 
English people soon recover. Although, in his opinion, 
the English and French temperaments are too different 
for there to be ever a very lively .sympathy between the 
two peoples, yet the extent of Anglo-French commerce 
implies the existence on both sides of an amount of 
intelligence, energy, and labour which should guarantee 
mutual esteem. M. Jadot wisely discounts the tone of 
the Press on both sides of the Channel, and urges con¬ 
tinuous efforts at mutual comprehension that the two 
neighbours may understand one another’s social and 
economic life. . ' 


The United Service Magazine. 

The United Service Magasine for April opens with an. 
article by a naval officer on “ Home Coast Defence and 
Submarine Mines.” He says that there is nothing in 
the plans of our coast defence which could prevent the 
French from entering our harbours on the expiration of a 
twelve hours’ ultimatum. The writer incidentally makes 
the interesting suggestion that Ireland should be turned 
into a storehouse for Great Britain to provide against the 
interruption of the over-sea food supply. Everything can 
be raised in Ireland except wheat, but oats and rye would 
make good bread at a pinch. Colonel Maude contributes 
some “ Notes on the Evolution of Cavalry.” The Editor 
describes the “ Canadian Militia System.” Another 
article deals with “ Musketr>’ Reform.” A more important 
paper, by Major G. W. W. Savile, treats of “ The 
Service Kit of the Infantry Soldier,” and recommends 
changes in nearly every article of a soldier’s equipment. 


* The Positivist Review. 

In the Positivist Review for April Professor Beesly 
writes upon Imperial contraction. He complains that 
the Liberals arc in an illogical position, and that if they 
really mean to oppose conscription, there arc two or 
three things that they have got to do, and to do at once. 
The first thing to do is to recall our armies from the two 
South African Republics ; the second is to intimate to 
France our willingness to retire from Egypt, on condition 
that the independence of that country should be guaran¬ 
teed by both Powers ; the third is to deliberately plan for 
the most important step in the new policy—retirement 
from India. This operation, he admitSj would havb tO 
be spread over many years, though he thinks that it may 
be that the financial difficulties^ threatening us in that 
country will compel us to abandon it more Imniedly than 
on other grotmds would be desirable. Finally^ we clear 
out of Gibraltar. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

It must be admitted that, for some reason or other 
which it is not easy to understand, the Revue de Paris 
for March is neither topical nor particularly interesting, 
at any rate to English readers. 

OLD AGE HOMES FOR WORKERS. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper is M. Salaun’s, on 
the questidn of providing homes for workers who are no 
longer able to work. The idea of a tranquil and dignified 
old age is one which powerfully affects the French 
imagination, and to a less extent that of other nations as 
well. In Germany, at the age of seventy, the worker 
receives not an old age pension as wc should call it, but 
An allowance which represents in money the extent to 
which his powers have been diminished by old age. The 
German system is the beginning of a general national 
insurance against sickness, old age, and premature death. 
M. Salaun thinks that this would have no chance of 
succeeding in France ; most projects which have been 
brought forward in that country are based upon the idea 
of an old age pension ; while disablement, whether tempo- 
r.'ir)' or |a:rmanent, coming before the normal time is hardly 
Considered. And yet the risk of old ago, and the risk of 
premature dis.iblcrnent, are not really either tha only risks, 
„op even the most urgent, against which a prudent work- 
. man would wish to be guar.inteed. The greatest risk of 
all is that of death—the death of the bread-winner of the 
fimily. The problem is to combine the old age pension 
with the immediate system of life insurance. A committee 
of the French Chamber has proposed a plan which com¬ 
bines with these two features a third—namely, the power 
of anticipating, in case of premature disablement, what 
wc should call the old age pension in proportion to 
the payment already made. But is the plan to be 
compulsory or not.> On the whole, French opinion 
inclines to compulsion. An ingenious alternative has 
been suggested, according to w'hich eveiybody would be 
presumed to adhere to the plan, unless they expressly 
declared they did not. 

■ INDO-CHINA. 

_To the first March number Captain Bernard continues 
his papers on Indo-China with a paper in which he asks 
bluntly what aims France is pursuing in that colony ? 
She must choose, he says, between three methods : i. To 
exploit brutally the native for the profit of the European ; 
a. To protect the native against all abuses, while re¬ 
serving to the white colonist the chief part in developing 
the colony ; 3. To undertake resolutely the educatjon of 
the Anamites, and guide their development. He rejects 
the first, of course, while the second seems practical, for 
the natives would maintain, without murmuring, a large 
number of foreign officials ; but on the whole he prefers 
the third method, and looks forward to an Indo-China 
transfortned in half a century by European industry and 
developed into a young and vigorous nation under French 
protection. He minks that ultimate separation between 
colonies and mother countries is inevitable, but he draw-s 
from England’s policy towards Canada and Australia the 
moral that the separation need not be violent, or even 
obvious ; in fact, he contemplates a peaceful transform¬ 
ation into a con^eration of free states u,nitcd by identity 
of interests ; and be deliberately says that the Aiiamite 
prople are worthy of jt^is, high destiny, but the present 
French administration, in Anam ia,incomp.'itible with the 
intellectual development of the native.. Particularly ^he 
recommends irrigation "similar to the piagnificent 

barrage now in progresHTih £g}'pt- 


THE REVUE OSS UEUX HORDES. 

We have noticed elsewhere the article oi!f airships in 
the second March number of the Revue des Deux Mandes, 
which for the rest fully maintains its high reputation. 

MOZAMBIQUE AND THE ANGLO-PORTIKiUESE ALLIANCE. 

M. Rend Pinon discusses the prospects of the division 
of the Portuguese colonics in Africa. Of these colonies, 
naturally Mozambique with its port of Delagoa Bay is, 
from its proximity to Madagascar, most interesting to 
French opinion. M. Pinon sketches the history of the 
Portuguese colonics down to the recent rapprochement 
between England and Portugal, and the passage of 
British troops across Portugese territory, followed ^ the 
visit of the British squadron to the Tagus, and the 
significantly worded toasts which were then exchanged. 
This rapprochement M. Pinon regards not as a love 
match, but as a sad melancholy union of prudence. 
Portugal is keeping her colonies' a little longer as the 
price of throwing to the ogre such concessions as the free 
usage of her ports and her railroads, the open door, and 
her very benevolent neutrality. M. Pinon thinks that 
England is preparing in view of a possible conflict 
with France, and to that he attributes the recent 
visit of Mr. Chamberlain to the Mediterranean which- 
preceded the announcement of the Anglo-Portuguese 
Alliance. In an Anglo-F'rench war the support of 
Portugal would obviously be of the greatest value ; she 
has the Balearic Islands, where there is a coaling station ; 
while the roadstead of Lisbon would be an invaluable 
base from which the English squadrons could command 
the line from Toulon to Brest. The upshot of the article 
is that France should not neglect to take a hand, so to 
speak, in the disposal of the Portuguese colonics, and 
particularly that of Mozambique. 

A FRENCHWOMAN AT BANGKOK. 

Mme. M.'issieu describes vividly enough a visit which 
she recently paid to Bangkok. English readers will 
naturally be most interested in what she has to say about 
the political situation in this most interesting countjy. 
On this point she says that since the Convention of 1896 
the situation of France is no longer tenable. F’ranee is 
interdicted from all armed intervention in- the valley of 
the Menam except in conjunction with the English ; 
while the tyranny of the Siamese i.s unlimited, they 
imprison and forcibly enlist hundreds of natives who 
have placed themselves under French protection. The 
platonic protestations of P'rance have ended in nothing, 
and the ICnglish obtain all the concessions and go on 
amiabl)' establishing their mastery over the country, 
with the complicity of the Siamese, w'ho have 
adopted the policy of supporting by every means 
British interests in Siam, while at the same time weaken¬ 
ing French interests. Such is the sketch which Mme. 
Massieu draws of the position, which she thinks will 
make England sooner or later intervene by force on the 
plea of the numerous interests which she j.'0.5sesses in the 
country. The Flnglish, she says, fill the Royal Adminis¬ 
tration with men of their own nationality. She points 
out that France ought to take the Anamites, Cambodians, 
and Laotians who have placed themselves under her 
protectioti, and settle them in Indo-China, a step which 
w’ould not suit Siam at all. The mere threat of this, 
thinks, would bring, Siam to reason. But the. principal 
reason fqr asserting French infiuence at Bangkok ia, in 
Mme. Massieu’s opinion, the importance of the .great 
granaries of the IVlenam valley to the French coldiny of 
Tndo-China.' 
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|6ESHAH MAGAZINES. 

Monatsscluift fUr Stadt und Land. 

E. Fehr V. Ungern-SternberG, in his monthly 
survey of political matters, discusses the Kaiser’s visit to 
England and the political signidcance which has been 
attached to it, He was received in Britain with an 
enthusiasm which found no echo whatever in Germany, 
for whilst remaining as loyal as ever, the Germans could 
not forget the “ robber war ” in South Africa, nor, further 
back, the reception of the Kaiser’s telegram, in England 
on the voccasion of the J ameson Raid. English papers, 
hi says, have tried to give to the visit a political nature, 
and have assumed an alliance which does not exist. For, 
says Von Ungern-Sternberg, what has Germany to gain 
by such an alliance ? Her danger will not come from 
the sea but from the land, and how could England help 
her in the event of a hostile attack? Her army is 
fastened up in Africa and in danger of crumbling to 
pieces as an army, owing to the protracted struggle, 
England, on the other hand, needs, in her present 
defenceless state, ih? assistance of a Poivcr with a really 
strong army ;.but that would be a far too one-sided 
arrangement. In any event, he declares that an alliance 
between the two countries would be bitterly resented by 
the mass of the people in Germany. 

Writing on colonial matters, Ulrich von Hassell 
mentions that the railway has been completed between 
Kiautchau and Tsingtan, and that Captain Giischke, who 
has been for two years governor of that colony, died of 
typhus on January 27th. His loss will doubtless be very 
much felt by the Germany colony. 

Deutsche Rundschau. 

Emil Gung writes an article upon Australian confcdcr.a- 
lion. He does not make many comments on the 
event, but confines himself to a historical survey of the 
■ Australian colonies from the lime of their discovery' down 
to the present day. He also sketches the general w-orking 
plan of the new Commonwealth. Probably the part 
which will be most interesting to English readers is that 
in which he briefly discusses the probability of a prefer¬ 
ential tariff fo England and the fellow-colonies, and a 
high duly on all foreign-imporied goods. Canada, he 
remarks, has already given England better terms ; but 
she can afford to do so, as so much of her trade comes 
from the United States. Australian trade, however, with 
England amounts to about three-quarters of the entire 
export and import trade of the country; the matter would be 
much more difficult.' German trade with these colonies 
amounts to 159 million marks yearly, but of this only 38 
millions represent exports to Australia, the remaining I3i 
million marks being represented by r.-iw material imported 
into Germany. A high tariff against German goods 
therefore, he contends, would be bad policy, because 
Germany would retaliate by going to Argentina for wool, 
the chief import. This does not seem a very sound 
argument, and it is to be hoped that such a tariff war 
is not contemplated. 

Deutsche Revue. 

First place is given to*Sir Robert Hart’s article upon 
the Boxers. ■ He sketches the history of the movement, 
and touches upon the present situation in China. He 
says that, of all the Powers, Russia is able to live on the 
best terms with the Chinese. Russia is China’s neigh¬ 
bour, and cap wait. She has no need 6f any special 
prop^anda ;.her trade forms a link which is growing in 


strength, and Russia will probably l^e the first to give 
back to China her rights of sovereignty, and thereby' still 
more firmly cement the neighbourly mendlincss which 
already exists. As for the other Powers, they are nluch 
further off, their interests are multitudinous, isolated, and 
divided ; they are obliged to split their force too much 
to enable them to devote it to the defence of a single 
point. This can only be done in exceptional cases, and 
m the present one Sir Robert Hart seems to think that 
the probable result will be that the Chinese will once 
more become independent. 

Heinrich v. Potschinger contributes two new leltefs of 
Prince Bismarck’s dealing with the information given 
him by a spy in 1856. The chief object in the publica¬ 
tion of these letters seems to be that the contributSr 
wants to show how quick Bismarck was to see through 
an imiiosture. Otherwise they are of very little interest. 

In an article entitled “ Something about th*e Develop¬ 
ment of Means of Defence in Modern I'imes ” Lieutenant 
W. V. Bremen sketches the jirogress mdde both in 
weajjons of offence and the methods of protection since 
the Franco-German war. He points out that the great 
advance made in the use of shrapnel since 1871 has been 
one of the most potent factors in the alteration qf 
defensive methods. Professor G. M. Finmingo writes 
upon the attitude of the Vatican to France and Germany. 
The extremely friendly nature of the Papal ■ relatidhs- 
towards France, begun in 1890, has, in his opinion,* 
proved itself an utter political failure. He concludes bis 
.survey by saying that the dependence of the Vatican 
upon French polilical interests continues to the detriment 
of the interests of Catholic Germany and other lands. 
In fact, all who strive against French interests, no matter 
how good Catholics they may be, are ignored by the 
Pope. Cardinal Rampolla, says the author, desires 
above all things a triple alliance between Russia, France, 
and the V’atican. 

Nord und Sud. 

The March number does not contain any articles of 
general interest. K. Woermann’s article on Chinese art 
from the end of the Han dynasty until the nineteenth 
century in China, is but the first chapter of his book on 
“History of Art in all Times and Amongst all Peoples,” 
which should be a very interesting compilation. 

Ueber Land und Meer. 

The March number is ver)’ well illustrated. There are 
several large plates, the first being printed in colours, and 
extremely well printed too. A double-page photograph 
of Queen Victoria, and smaller portraits of King J'ldward 
and his consort, make an interesting addition. L. .Schulze- 
Briick contributes an instructive article upon Beriin street 
traffic at the beginning of .the new centur>'. It is illus¬ 
trated by eight pictures, wnich very clearly depict the 
various means of locomotion employwi. 


The April Ltuif's Realm contains one of Miss Tooley’s 
always interesting sketches of public cJiaracters, the sub¬ 
ject this time being the Bishop of Lichfield. Another 
article is on social life in Norway. 

The groan of a Poor Law Guardian is plaintively 
emitted m the Humatiilarian by Amy F. Cackett, who 
laments that do what they may and try as they will, 
guardians can be sure of accomfiishing nothing but their^ 
own disappointment and possibly deterioration of fheir 
hapless wards. Guardians cannot rectify mistakes alt 
borough councillors can re-lay a sewer. • ■ ‘ 
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The Century.. 

There is great store of varied interest in the April 
Century. R«erence has already been made elsewhere 
to personal reminiscences of Queen Victoria. Mary 
G. Humphreys’ charming account of Japanese Trade 
^Unions also deserves notice. 

Mr. L. O. Howard, chief entomologist of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, explains in popular style the 
relation between malaria and certain mosquitoes. He 
pays high tribute to the pfogress England is making in' 
investigating and preventing tropical diseases. 

It is a sweet and picturesque paper which Rose S. 
Nichols writes on old manor-houses gardens. She men¬ 
tions that the first pilgrims to the New World were careful 
amid all their privations to carry over seeds of their 
favourite plants from Old England. 

A woman’s experiences during the siege of Vicksburg 
are told in thrilling fashion by Lida Lord Reed. 

Fashions in literature are vigorously discussed by 
Charles D.' Warner. One sentence may serve as a 
sample *. ** Within a few years a distinguished Scotch 
clergyman made a fortune by diluting a paragraph written 
by St. Paul.” 

One of the wonders of the great industrial area in the 
'Middle West, the method for transportation of iron ore, 
is sketched by Walden Fawcett. 

' Mr. Augustine Birrell chats away down the Rhine from 
Koblenz to Rotterdam, not sorry apparently to “ hurry 
back to his native Thames.” 


Pearson’s Magazine. 

The April number of Pearson's contains a pleasantly- 
written cnaracter sketch of the present Queen, which, 
however, does not contain anything particularly new. An 
interesting paper is on “ Archangel,” in which the writer 
says :— 

I was at Archangel when the “ N.ime Day ” of the Enipress 
came round, and it appeared to me, in my innocence, that all 
the city spontaneously celebrated with flags and decorations. 
But I found that immediately after the great day the police 
visited every house which had nut so celebrated, and warnings 
and penalties were dealt out according to circumstances, 

—which reminds one of unofficial penalties dealt out not 
so very long ago to opponents of the war. 

There is a paper on M. Vaulix’s ballooning from 
France to Russia ; and a natural history' article on land- 
crabs—a refreshing change from the ordinaiy run of 
papers ; and Mr. A. G. Holls has a war story written on 
the battlefield of Colesbcrg. 


The Strand Magazine. 

.The anonymous writer on “ Some Personal Character¬ 
istics of Queen Victoria ” has given us a very good article, 
which is all the better for having been written so long 
ago that the Queen herself, we understand, w.as able to 
approve of it as an accurate picture of her daily life. 
There is, however, not much particularly new in it. 
Speaking of the Queen’s unremitting labours, the writer 
says that even during her meals she was not left free :— 

The Queen never undervalued the influence of the Pre®!, and 
like her husband, Prince Albert, who was of opinion that “ a 
r«dly good article did untold good,” she attached due importance 
to the power of journalism. Of " Society " papers with a 
scartdaloui gossiping tendewy «he had a perfect horror. 

There is also an inieres^ing article on the German 
PunchFli^xtuie Bl&tter — fully illustmted, and a 
paper by Sir'Robert BajJ on Comets. 
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The April number is good. I notice efiewho-e Lady 
MacDonald’s account of the Dowager Empress of China 
and Lord Curzon’s scheme of his Victoria Memorial in 
India. There is a very interesting and well informed 
account of the Colonial Office from Within, by Sir John 
Bramston. Sir Lepel Griffin writes on Our New Frontier 
Province in India. Sir Michael Foster tells of the cott" 
nection between mosquitoes and malaria. Lord Scar¬ 
brough puts forward a new scheme of his own for the 
Imperial Yeomanry, whom he would officer from the 
Regulars. Speaking of the waste of horses in this war, 
he says :— ‘ 

The regiment I served with took out 450 cobs of an excellent 
class, carefully selected and purchased in Yorkshire, Nottingham¬ 
shire and Lincohisliire by a committee of Yeomanry officers 
appointed for the purpose; in my opinion they were quite the 
best stamj) of horse employed in the campaign, although they 
failed to keep their condition on long spells of short rations, and 
in this respect alone the best class of country-breds beat them. 
Yet in six months’ time our horses were practically non-existent. 
Roughly speaking, 33 per cent, were killed or wounded, 15 per 
cent, died from horse sickness or other local causes, and the loss 
of the remainder may be directly attributed to the effects of 
constant hard work under crushing weights. 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 

Again a good number. The late Charles Yriarte 
contributes a copiously illustrated paper on J. F. Millet. 
Mr. W. Archer chronicles another ” real conversation,” 
this time with Mr. Thomas Hardy. Mr. Howard Hensman 
describes the building of the Uganda railway. M. de 
Nevers contributes “ Reminiscences of Verdi ” ; and 
Mr. W. B. Richmond publishes an appeal from the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society, which is illustrated by photc- 
graphs of the chimneys vomiting smoke which defiles the 
atmosphere of London “ The Black City.” The author of 
“ An Absent-Minded War” writes on “The Training of 
our Officers.” Mr. W. E. H. Lecky writes on “ Queen 
Victoria as a Moral Force,” but there is very little in his 
paper which is novel, although it is all very well, sensible 
and true. 


Movable Means of Grace. 

Travelling preachers are familiar enough, but 
travelling places of worship strike one as a novelty. Yet 
according to a paper by J. A. Kay in the Sunday 
Strand, “ movable churches ” are in use in different 
parts of the world. American love of ease has invented 
the Pullman car ; Russian devoutness runs a worship- 
car. As Mr. Kay remarks :— 

Much has been witten about that great enterprise of the 
Russian Government, the Trans-.Siherian Railway ; hut it is not 
generally known that practically all the principal trains have 
cars attached to them which are fitted up as churches. These 
are not merely makeshift affairs, but veritable miniature churches; 
compactly arranged and beautifully decorated. 

The other paper of special note is a sketch of Mr. A. E. 
Elmslie, the portrait jpainter, whose series of pictures 
entitled “ God is Love ” is described with reproductions. 
Mr. Elmslie intends sending (hem as a loan-exhibition 
round the poor districts of our great cities. 


MorISON’s “ Diary of the Year’s News ” is in the third 
year of issue. A laige part of the 1900 volume is taken 
up with the Transvaal and Chinese Wars. The volume is 
well indexed. 
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T he report of the annual general meeting of the 
Modern Langiiage Association has just been pub¬ 
lished in full in the Modem Language Quarterly, 
It is most interesting and suggestive reaaing, and well 
worth the attention of all progressives. I give here the 
four most important resolutions ; they are not exactly an 
epitome of what was said and done—because they emlx)dy, 
of course, the views of the majority, and it is generally 
supposed that the salt of the dish is provided by the 
minority. 

I. Resolved ui\animously : “That every effort should 
be made to maintain tlj^e scholarly and literary side of 
modern language teaching as well as the practical side.” 
Mr. Eve’s amendment to Dr. Maegowan’s resolution. 

II. Resolved unanimously : “Thatoncmodemlanguage 
should be included as an alternative in every University 
Matriculation or Entrance Examination.” Mr. Milner 
Barry’s resolution contained the word “compulsoiy” 
instead of “alternative,” the amendment of Professor 
Skeat. 

III. Resolved witfl one dissentient: “ That no examin¬ 
ation in modern languages, especially those of a com¬ 
mercial nature, can be considered satisfactory that docs 
not include a vhu% voce test apart from dictation.” 
Resolution of Mr. Demant. 

IV. Re.solved unanimously: “That the Phonetic 
Committee be re-appointed and requested to proceed 
with its work.” 

PHONKTICS. 

Professor Skeat, who pressed tlie above resolution, 
remarked upon the difficulties of English pro¬ 
nunciation and the extraordinary' way in which 
pronunciation differs, not only between place and 
place, but also between the older and younger generation. 
Being, he said, a born Londoner, he had an idea that he 
understood the pronunciation of English words, but the 
• younger members of his family did not take that view. 
When young he had been taught to pronounce soot 
■“ sut,” but his children told him he must say “ s66t.” 
Another speaker, remarking upon a statement that the 
“ h ” in “ humble ” should be sounded, quoted a line used 
fifty years age as an exercise in the letter “ h " : “ The 
heart that is humble may look for it here.” This 
reminded me of my own difficulty about the same word, 
and also of the necessity of care m giving impressions to 
a child. I had been told by one person to «ound the 
■“ h,” by another that it was incorrect to do so, with the 
result that as time lyent by I became more and more 
uncertain, until I lighted upon Uriah Heep’s words, I 
am always ’umble, I am,” and ever after remembered 
that it would be safe to reverse anything consider^ right 
by Uriah. 

The question of the usefulness of phonetics in the 
teaching of Modern Languages is almost as much a 
matter of controversy as is the question of a universal 
language. Those who wish to know the alphabet of this 
subject should read the articles in the January and 
February number^ of the Practical Teacher (33, Patcr- 
iM^er Row). 

HOLIDAY COURSES. 

One of the departments of the scheme of Inteft-national 
'Correspondence which has bristled with difficulties is the 
finding of Spanish correspondents. Not tpany Spaniards 
attidy English, but French. I am, therefore, especially 
glad to tell my readers of a Holiday Course in Spain, 
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oiganiscd b>' the Staffordshire County Council in concert 
with the Teachers' Guild Committee. About seven^ 
miles from Madrid is the town of Avila, and here it is 
proposed to hold the Holiday Course. The- town is 
3,500 feet above sea-Iev«l, with lovely views, and it 
has some objects of interest within its walls. Senor 
Martinez, a staff instructor at the Normal College, 
will meet students daily, give them conversational lessons 
in Spanish, and accompany them in visits to the town 
and the neighbourhood. Arrangements will necessarily 
depend upon the number of those who decide to join, 
and so intending students are asked to send in their 
names to 11 . B. Garrod, Esq., Teacher’s Guild, 74, Gower 
Street, as soon as {lossible. The cost of the journey is 
unfortunately great—about £<); but those who do not 
fear a sea journey can get there vid Bordeaux or Bilbao 
for less. Lesson fees arc to be about £2 for the three 
weeks’ course, and living is about £ \ 7s, a week. Time, 
August 5 to 25. 

The courses at Tours, Lisieux and Elbeuf will be as 
usual, and will commence about August i. 

We cannot too strongly enforce the enormous advan* 
tages of these courses to those who have some knowledge 
of French, German, etc. We are continually asked |o 
arrange au pair engagements for the holidays. Now 
this is a matter of extreme difficulty. The person seeking 
the engagement of course needs to be taught. Well! 
the average householder is not perhaps up to it—the 
teacher is tired of teaching and both are probably going 
to take holiday, and this implies that they will have no 
spare room, as apartments are always costly at this 
season. Every one understands that this is the case in 
England, but it is exactly the same in France also. 
Then, too, an au pair engagement is unsatisfactory 
because duties cannot be defined, and ail depends upon 
the character of the employer, whilst the poor student is 
often tired out before the free time for study arrives. 1 
know well that Holiday Courses are beyond the means 
of those who perhaps need them most, and wish some of 
those who could easily spare the money would provide 
endowments tor such, and give them to county councils 
or other educational trusts. What we can do to arrange 
exchanges we will, and there is hope that much more will 
be done in this way as time goes on. 

NOTICES. 

“ Comrades All ” is now ready, and will be sent as a 
free gift to Heads of Schools and Free Libraries on 
receipt of twopence-halfpenny for postage, but as each 
annual costs nmepence to produce, our readers will not, 
we hope, consider the price, one shilling post free, 
prohibitive. 

A young Dutch girl would like to correspond with an 
English girl of seventeen. 

Exchange of homes with French students desired by 
the parent^ of several English scholars. 

Madame Bicler, nie d’Aubign^e, will again open her 
charming country house in Switzerland. Adults re¬ 
ceived on reduced terms Until iSth July. Schoolboys 
after that date. 

We hope teachers will send in good lists of names -of 
scholars after the Easter holidays, so that the interchange 
of letters may be well advanced before the end of the 
term. There is no fee for French lists, but we have to 
send a twopenny-halfpenny stamp with every German 
student’s name^ Adults only are asked to contribute one"' 
shilling towards cost of search. 
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THE LIFE OF 

T will be twelve months and more before Mr. Morley 
will complete the great ‘work upon which he is 
engage^—the bio^aphy of Gladstone. In the Life of 
Mr. Childers, which haslusl been published by his son, 
Licut.-ColoneI Spencer Childers, we have a kind of bio¬ 
graphical precursor of Mr. Morley’s book. Mr. Childers 
was a member of Mr. Gladstone’s three administrations, 
and few of his 
colleagues were 
more distinctly 
Gladstonian than 
he. He* was 
neither a brilliant 
genius nor a great 
orator ; but he 
was a painstaking 
and indefatigable 
administrator, 
who brought to 
the public service 
a conscientious 
industry which 
led to repeated 
breakdowns in his 
health. He died 
before he had 
attained his 
seventieth year. 

Perhaps it was as 
well for himself 
that he did, for 
few men in Eng¬ 
land would have 
felt more keenly 
the horror of the 
present situation. 

Mr. Childers 
never faltered in 
his devotion to 
the principle of 
retrenc h ment, 
and achieved no 
small part of his 
administrative re¬ 
nown by the un¬ 
sparing severity 
with which he 
applied the 
paring - knife to 
what he regardfed 
as the overgrown 
estimates of the 
lighting services. 

Even in his worst 
nightmares he 
never dreamed ot the portentous budget which Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has this year to unveil to the 
country as the result of unrestrained Jingoism. Sir 
William Harcourt does not like it; but Sir William does 

f “ The Life and Convffwode^s of Ah* Risht Hon. Hugh C. B. Childers.’* 
plW h?f sen, Lisatenant-CMeinht'SpeaMr ChiUhs-s, C.B. with portraiu and 
imttrations. javolt. aSs. (LpnjiiOB,: JToha Miuray.) 


MR. CHILDERS.* 

not take things to heart so keenly as Mr. Childers. His 
son says of him :— 

He was unable to take the rough knocks of public life philo¬ 
sophically. lie took up questions with such esigerness, 
obtaining the fullest information on them, and haviog formed his 
policy, identified himself so earnestly with It mat hostile 
criticism was galling to him, and the failure of a scheme which 

he had adopted 
would be con¬ 
verted into a deep 
personal disap- 
pot ntiiient. 

In these two 
volumes his son 
gives a very 
pleasant sketch 
of a side of Mr. 
Childers’ life 
which has been 
usually concealed 
from all but his 
intimate friends. 
But his private 
life, however 
charming it may 
have been, forms 
the least im- 
ortant part of 
is biography, for 
Mr. Childers was 
essentially a pub¬ 
lic man. He died 
in harness; he 
was engaged up 
to the day he 
was taken ill on 
public service, 
and he w'as rest- 
Ics^ without work, 
which, like other 
men, he often 
found an unfail¬ 
ing solace in the 
pressure of 
personal anxiety 
and sorrow. But 
before quitting 
personal matters, 
let us note that 
.Mr. Childers was 
a great and 
constanttraveller. 
His son Says ;— 

, Probabjy no 
Minister of flte 
Crown had a' more extensive personal knowledge of the 
continent of Europe and our kolonies. France an# Italy 
he had kQown from bis early boyhood, and lie had at 
one time or another visited all the larger towns in these 
countries. He had twice been to Australia. He was constantly 
crossing and re-crossing the Atlantic, and during his tepure 
of the Chairmanship of the Royal Moil Company he had 
made himself acquainted with most of the islands Itli the- 
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Vdst' Indies. JWilieB -at iihe Admiralty he had yisited many 
ports ip Ae h^iterranean; and the last expeditiMi jie took 
enabled him to study the Indian frontier question on the spot. 

He figures before us in these volumes very much as he 
appeared in the House of Commons—a patient, sensitive, 
hara-working, good-natured man, who, in Sir Henry 
Campbell - Eemnerman’s words, “ was always genial, 
thoughtful and unselfish.” His son declares that his 
sincerity of action was absolute. “ On no single occasion 
did he ever act from an indirect motive.” This may be 
saying mor^than can possibly be proved, but it is near 
enough to tfire truth to be accepted without more than the 
necessary discount which may be deduct^ from the 
tributetof a son to a father. 

QUEEN VICTORIA AND HER MINISTERS. 

This book is more valuable, however, as a Contribution 
to history than as a biography. Mr. Childers, from 1868 
to the'time of his death in 1896, was continlt^sly engaged, 
with slight intervals of ill-health, in puMic affairs, and we 
have in his correspondence materials' for history not 
hitherto available. Mr. Childers was a voluminous 
writer^ and he kept «p not only an active correspond¬ 
ence with his friends, but also-with many of those 
with whom he was brought into official connection. 
Appearing as these vofumes do af the present moment, 
just after the demise of the Crown, we turn naturally 
to those passages containing the correspondence which 
passed between the Queen and her M inister. No publica¬ 
tion could be more Opposite to pro\’e what eveh now 
ia but little credited by the majority of people—that the 
Queen never regarded her constitutional position as pre¬ 
cluding her from taking an active part in the direction of 
the admihistratiOn of the Enfpire. Hitherto there have 
been comparatively few of the Queen’s letters published, 
since the' death ^ the Prince Consort at all events. 
That there was no mpre constant letter-writer than Her 
Majesty may be ihferred from one almost' appalling 
sentenoe in this book, l.n 1882, wheri Mr. Childers was 
^ecret^ry for War, and the Expeditionary Force was 
being got ready for the Egyptian Campaign^ the Queen 
seems to have made Mr. Childers’ life a burden to him. 
Cplonel Childers says 

The Queen, Mth her well-known solicitude for the welfare of 
her army, wrote many letters at this time to Mr. Childers to 
satisfy herself that all precautions were being taken for the 
health and comfort of (he, troths. One day alone brought 
seventeen letters from Her Majesty or her private’ secretary, Sir 
Henry Ponsonby. 

THE ROVAb EmTOR-IN-C;BIEP. 

Nor did the Queen, like some people, write letters 
without being answered or without reading the answers. 
She seems to have had an omnivorous appetite for every' 
shred and fragment of information that could be extracted 
from the War Office. Not content with constant com¬ 
munications from Mr. Childers, Sir Henry Ponsonby 
wrote from Osborne on August 10th, 1882 

The Queen says if at anytime you have any private 
jetters from officers which yon think she could see. Her Majesty 
would bi glad to read them. 

, H.owl she got through all her work will remain a 
mystoty, for she never employed a stenographer ;• she 
wrote many of-her letters with her own hand, aud seems 
to have followed every detail of army administration 
nni(^ more .closely , than any member of the House of 
Commons. Much the best way of illustrating the method 
iio yhi^ the Constiturion worked would' be to print a 
Sdecti^ of (the Queer’s letters and Mr. Chilters’ replies; 
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for they one and all bear on their face the clearest evi¬ 
dence that the Queen always felt ' she was to her 
Ministers what an editor-in-chief of a great newspaper is 
to his leader-writers and the other members of h« staff. 
For instance, take this letter of the loth July, 1882, 
written from Windsor on the eve of the first Ei^ptian 
war:— 

WiNDs’oR Castle, lo/A, 1882. 

As the last telegrams from Egypt lead the (Jiaeen to fear 
that hostilities may break out at moment, she wishes to learn 
from Mr. Childers what force it is intended to send to the East 
in such an event, and whom he contemplates reco'mmcnding for 
the chief command . , . 

The Queen wishes to be fully informed of each step as 
matters proceed, and to learn confidentially the object and nature 
of any movements tow'ards the East. 

On the same day Mr. Childers replied in the usual 
form :— , 

Mr. Childers, with his humble duty to your Majesty, has the 
honour to acknowledge receipt of your Majesty’s letter of this 
date, and hastens to reply to the questions which your Majjsty 
has addressed to him. 

HER MAJESTY AS MOTHER OF HER TROOPS. 

There never appears to have been any resentment on 
his part as to the Queen’s insistent demand for detailed 
information of every step taken in the development of 
his policy. The letters published in this volume deal for 
the most part with questions of army administration, for 
Mr. Childers was Secretary for War in those days, and 
we must wait for Mr. Gladstone’s forthcoming biography 
in order to see the way in w'hich the Queen handled 
questions of State other than military. In dealing with 
the military questions the Queen was ever animated by 
a motherly regard for the welfare of the soldier. For 
instance, on July 22nd she writo-s again in connection 
with the Egyptian expedition :— 

The Queen concludes the Guards wiH go to Malta in the 
fir.st instance ? She trusts transports, supplies, and a large 
bcMpital corps, with all that is required for the nursing an<l com¬ 
fort of sick and wounded, w-ili be thought of and provided for. 
Much as the (Jueen rejoices to see the rapidity with which the 
expedition is to be sent, she would strongly w-arn against sending 
them out before all that is required is ready. 

Still more characteristic of the good lady who sent the 
chocolate to South Africa is Sir Henry I’onsonby’s letter 
of September 6th, 1882 ;— 

Bai,MOH.AL, Septenther bth, 1882. 

The Standard of the 5th says the men in Egypt complain that 
they cannot gel any tobacco. The Queen hopes that something 
can be done for the purpose of supplying them with this almost 
necessary of life out there. Her Majesty wisheil to help in 
sending^ut tobacco, but I scarcely know what the Queen could 
do in this matter. 

THE QUEEN AND NATIONAL ART TREASURE!?. 

The Queen’s letters to Mr. Childers cover a great 
variety of subjectSi although mo.st of them relate to the 
Administrajion of the Army. There is, however, one 
which shows that Her Majesty by no means confiimd 
herself to military and naval subjects. In 1884 Sir 
Henry Ponsonby wrote : “The Queen understands that 
the Duke of Marlborough is going to sell his pictures, 
’And hopes that some of the most important may be 
bought by the nation.” This, says Mr. Childers 
biographer, was the first impulse towards the proposals 
which led to the purchase of the Blenheim Raphael. 

MR. CHILDERS’ CONVER.SION.TO HOME RULE. 

A very interesting section of the book describes 
Mr. Childers edme to be a Home Ruler. His biograpbfW 
publishes a memorandum found among his papers wbtCIt 
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shows that towards the close of* the Parliament of 1874 
Mr. Childers was convinced that the present system of 
Irish Government had broken down, and this set him 
thinking whether anything could be done by relegating to 
subordinate legislatures the purely local affairs of the three 
kingdoms, with this idea in his mind he studied the 
* working of the American and Canadian Legislatures, 
and again and again be asked himself how it is that our 
race in the great republic and in the greatest of our 
colonies requires and fully occupies all the Parlia¬ 
mentary machinery of between forty and fifty 
legislatures, most of them with two chambers, while 
we imagine that we can adequately transact the 
business of England, Scotland, and Ireland and all 
Imperial affairs with one Parliament only. He also 
went over to Berlin and availed himself of the special 
opportunities he possessed for studying the relations of 
the Central Parliament of Berlin with the local legisla¬ 
tures of the German Empire. His mind became very 
full of the subject, and by 1879 he seems definitely to 
have arrived at the conclusion that Ireland ought to have 
what may be called American Home Rule. In the 
summer of 1880 he made a tour of Ireland and returned 
to England convinced that in the plan of federal Home 
^Rule lay the salv.ation of Ireland. Ireland should be 
placed in the same relation to England as Massachusetts 
to the United States, Nova Scotia to the Dominion of 
Canada, and Bavaria to the German Empire. 

MR. GLADSTONE FIRST CAUTIOUS,— 

But while he came to this conclusion, he was not the 
less definitely convinced that Home Rule for the time was 
out of the question. He was in office, and he contented 
himself with watching events. But in September, i88j, 
on the eve of the General Election, he communicated his 
views to Mr. Gladstone, who replied on the 28th September 
in a letter in which he counselled Mr. Childers, if bent 
upon making any declaration at all, to confine himself to 
an expression of willingness to consider the Irish claim 
to have a legislature ,of their own on non-Imperial 
questions, and more than hinted that it would be wise for 
Mr. Childers not to pin himself down either as to the 
form of any local legislature or as to any definite differ¬ 
ences between Imperial and local questions. He also 
advised his keeping a free hand as to the revenue. The 
letter also contained a forcible warning as to the diffi¬ 
culties and even dangers of negotiations with the Irish 
leaders, whose disposition to raise their terms, whenever 
approached ip a friendly spirit, had not escaped his notice. 

As a result of this warning Mr. Childers cut out a great 
deal from the details of a large measure of locjjil self- 
government which he had drawn up. Mr. Childers failed 
to secure his re-election at Pontefract. Mr. Gladstone 
wrote on December 15, saying he hoped the Whips would 
find him another seat, particularly because the Irish ques¬ 
tion overshadowed all others, and of all his colleagues in 
the House of Commons Mr. Childers had the best and 
most forward mind. 

—^THEN OTHERWISE. 

Notwithstanding this, when Mr. Gladstone began 
to deal with the Irish question himself, he found, 
that Mr. Childers was one of those who put a click 
in his gallop. When the Home Rule Bill of 1886 
was printed Mr. Childers found to his dismay that it 
went far beyond his scheme. In particular it gave 
the Irish legislature ft financial and fiscal jurisdiction 
and even the relation of their own currency. Mr. 
Childers therefore stated in the plaiifest terms his 
Objections to the propipal that the Customs, “Excise, 


and currency should be under the control of the Irish 
legislature. He intimated further his cgaviction that 
Ireland should be regarded not as a colony but as a state 
in a federal union like that of the United States, and he 
expressed his surprise that Mr. Gladstone who, in the 
previous year had shrunk from his moderate proposals, 
was giving his sanction to a measure which went for 
beyond them in its scope. On first hearing Mr. Childeia’ 
objections Mr. Gladstone was unyielding. Thereupon 
Mr. Childers gave Mr. Gladstone’s secretaries a plain 
hint that unless the objectionable clauses wo-e removed 
he (Mr. Childers) must cither resign his Seat in- the 
Cabinet or his seat for Edinbuigh. The effect of this 
was Ih-it Mr. Morley was hurriedly consulted, and the 
obnoxious features of the Bill Struck out. 

MINISTERS AND THE “ PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 

I naturally turn with interest to those pages of the 
biography which relate to the questions between the 
Gladstone Administration and the Pall Mall Gazette 
during the term of my editorship. As might be antici¬ 
pated, Mr. Childers has no good word to say for the 
journalist who on more than one .occasion was able to 
dictate a policy from Which Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues—particularly Mr. Childers—recoiled. Writing 
to Sir John Adye in September, 1884, we have a grudging 
acknowledgment of the immense effect product by the 
articles on “ The Truth about the Navy.” Mr. Childers 
wrote: “ The Pall Mall Gazettes furious demand for 
more naval expenditure has been received with consider¬ 
able approval, and we have a heavy claim to meet from 
the payers of local burdens.” 

There is another allusion to the same subject in a letter 
from Lord Drasscy, which I read with considerable 
surprise. He says :—“ I am sure you will readily believe 
that I have had no light task this week in reconciling the 
statesmanlike objections of my chief to increased 
expenditure on ironclads with the demands of his naval 
advisers, who arc subject to an almost intolerable 
pressure from the naval profession. I had quite a' 
difficulty in preventii^ Lord Alcester from resigning 
yesterday.” Considering that Lord Brassey heartily 
sympathised with the protest which Lord Alcester and 
his naval colleagues were making against what he calls 
the statesmanlike objections of Mr. Gladstone, he must 
have written this letter with his tongue in his cheek. I 
am not surprised in the least that Lord Alcester had 
threatened to resign. I remember him telling me when 
we were in the heat of the struggle for the strengthening 
of the Navy that he was quite certain that if we went to 
war with France he and his naval colleagues would be 
hanged from the lamp-posts in Whitehall, and, said the 
old Admiral, “ The worst of it is we should deserve it,” 

THE OLD POLICY,AND THE NEW NAVY. 

It should be remembered in extenuation of the opposi¬ 
tion Mr. Childers seems to have sedulously offered to the 
increase of the Navy, that when he took office in 18^ 
England had only forty-seven ironclads gainst France’s 
fifty-one.. He brought in a scheme ot ship-building, 
which unfortunately was departed from, which woukl 
undoubtedly have given us supremacy over France. But 
when the proposal was made^in 1884 to make our, naval 
supremacy a reality he recoiled. But even then he 
admitted that something ought to be done. He wrote to 
Mr. Gladstone in November, 1884 : “ Where, I think, we 
are weak is in torpedo-boats, which can be easily 
increased, and I think our falling off in obtaining 
from the English trade steel for heavy guns, u 
ierious. The French are now in this respect far 
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ahead of ts.” Notwithstanding^ his resistance we 
succeeded iff defeating him, and Mr. Gladstone was 
very wroth in consequence. The biogprapher says, 
“ Trying to keep within reasonable limits the expenditure 
of Lord Northbrook and Lord Hartington, Mr. Childers 
on one occasion fancied himself blamed by Mr. Gladstone 
for not more vigorously resisting their demands, and a 
warm and lengthy correspondence ensued. It was closed 
by a very honourable amende from Mr. Gladstone, who 
wrote : ‘ I cannot wonder at your feeling pained. You 
h^ye most invidious duties to perform, and their pressure 
ought not to be aggravated by unconsidered criticisms.’ ” 
Mr. Childers wrote saying that for years he had been at 
work* to reduce the enormous demands made and 
threatened by the professional naval and military authori¬ 
ties, and that he had succeeded in cutting them down to 
the comparatively small amounts now insisted upon. 
“ Having so far succeeded, your blame fell upon me like 
a cold douche.” This was especially hard, as the general 
sentiment of the Liberal Press, both town and country, 
except perhaps the Daily News, was that he had much 
better have exercised his energies in another direction, 
as the naval proposals of the Government were altogether 
inadequate. 

I may recall here, in connection with Mr. Childers’ 
optimistic assurance that although we were weak in 
torpedo-boats they could easily be built, a scrap of 
conversation 1 had with Lord Alcester in the following 
year. 1 mmediatcly after the production of the Ministerial 
programme the Penjdeh trouble broke out between us and 
Russia. Lord Alcester told me that he had insisted upon 
the immediate construction of a number of torpedo-boats 
for operations in the Baltic. The justice of his demands 
was admitted, the orders were given, and the flotilla was 
to be ready by the time the ice broke in the Russian 
waters. As a matter of fact, the first of the boats so 
ordered was ready for sea just about the time when the 
sea froze again in the following winter. 

NORTHUMBERI.AND STREET V. DOWNING STREET. 

This leads me on to another^ subject on which 
Northumberland Street and Downing Street were in 
collision, and in which Northumberland Street again 
came off victorious. I refer to the^threatened war with 
Russia about^:he delimitation of the northern frontier of 
Afghanistan. At that time the Pall Mall Gazette was 
almost alone in maintaining that there was no cause for 
war, and that to make war about the Penjdeh collision 
was a monstrous crime. Nearly all my old allies who 
had backed me up in “ The Truth about the Navy ” 
fell away from me, and swelled the clamour for war. 
The only Minister in the Cabinet wiio supported me in my 
opinion was Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Childers apparently 
being an assenting party to all that Mr. Gladstone proposed 
in the way of war. His correspondence gives us only 
one hint of the wild nonsense that was talked in those 
days as to what we were going to do if the Russians did 
not give way. It is to be found in a letter from Sir John 
Adye, written from Gibraltar on April 29th, 1885. Sir 
John wrote great military Power in the 

East. We are also powerful at sea, and financially very 
far stronger than Russia. Should war arise, we should * 
make every exertion to Strengthen Herat and pour^h 
food, gpms, end munitions. An An^lo-Indit^ army of 
60,000 men should march on Herat via Kandahar. Th#, 


Bamian Pass to the north of Cabul should be fortified 
and d^ended. The passes to the north of Kashgar and 
Gilgit should be watched : they could be easily defended. 
If war is .to come, Russia should have it with a vengeance. 
Her lines Of communication are so long that every effort 
should be made to cut them at eveiy point.” 

WHK’,H WON. 

Such was the insanity of the hour. It is now known 
that any attempt to carry out this heroical programme 
'ffould have thrown the Ameer of Afghanistan into the 
arms of Russia. Abdur Rahman did not love the Russians, 
but he told Lord Dufferin quite plainly that he would not 
tolerate any British invasion of Afghanistan in order to 
enable us to attack the Russians on his northern frontier. 
Sir John Adye’s nonsensical programme was due, to 
ignorance, but this plea cannot be alleged in excuse for 
the extraordinary remark made by Mr. Chilijers in his 
answer to this letter. Writing on May 9th, he said : 
“ The chances of peace are now ver>' great, although we 
are not quite out of the wood, thanks to the extravagance 
of certain leading Tories and the reckless mischief¬ 
making of the Pall Mall Gazette.” Considering that 
the Pall Mall had from first to last worked for peace 
and had withstood single-handed the drift of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone and his colleagues towards war, this is just a little 
too much. But Mr. Childers, like most of the Ministers, 
in those days, did not appreciate the faithful wounds of a 
friend. 

AN EPITAPH BV I/3UD ROSEBERY. 

There are many other matters of interest in this book,, 
and we have a great deal of light from the inside as to^ 
the nature of the crisis which led to the fall of the Glad¬ 
stone Ministry in 1885. In that year the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had to choke a deficit of fifteen millions 
sterling, and the Cabinet was hopelessly split upon the 
way in which the money could be raised. Mr. Childers 
proposed to find half the money by suspending the 
reduction of the National Debt, the other half to be 
found partly by putting 2d. additional on 'the income tax 
and by equalising the death duties, and also by increasing 
the tax on spirits and beer. To the proposals of Mr. 
Childers, says his son, it has been asserted without contra¬ 
diction that at least two prominent members of the Cabinet, 
one of whom was Mr. Chamberlain, offered a decided 
opposition. They objected, so it was stated, to further 
indirect taxation, and they insisted that the increased 
burden caused by the war preparations should fall solely 
upon the income tax or property. Mr. Gladstone post¬ 
poned bis decision till after Whitsuntide.' Mr. Childers- 
thre^uened to resign, but Sir George Trevelyan and Lord 
Hali^ strongly urged him to hold on. He reluctantly 
assented. The Cabinet held together, but it held together 
only to fall on the 8th of June, when the Government was 
defeated on Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s amendment con¬ 
demning the increase of the beer and spirit duties, and * 
objecting, to the increased tax on real pr^erty. The 
hostile majority was only twelve, but it sufficed. Lord 
Rosebery wrote the following in the album of Mrs. Stephen 
Simion, Mr. Childers’ daughter. “ Epitaph on a Cabmet, 
June, 1885”:— 

Here lies a Cabinet; 

I’ll tell thee why— 

It spelt its funeral bier : . 

Without an i. 
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THE EAST END AND ITS PEOPLE. 

, By Sir Walter Bes\nt. 

Sir W’alter Besant has 'added “The East End” 
(Chatto and Windus, i8s.) to his delightful series of 
volumes on the history and the people of the great 
metropolis. Wo marvel at the mushroom-like growth of 
the cities of America and Austr.ilia, unconscious of the 
fact that beneath our very eyes a city of two million 
inhabitants has suddenly sprung into existence. There 
is no other city in the world. Sir Walter Besant points 
out, like East London. It is the growth of half a century. 
It has no past, no hislorv. In population alone it out¬ 
numbers Berlin, Vienna, S-. Petersburg or Philadelphia. 
In its hve hundred 
miles of mean and 
monotonous 
streets are hud¬ 
dled together one- 
twentieth of the 
population of the 
British Isles. 

The East End, 
although ranking 
among the great 
cities of the world, 
is strangely lack- 
i ng in those 
visible symbols of 
corporate life 
which even the 
smallest or¬ 
ganised com¬ 
munities possess. 

There are no 
hotels in the Easr 
End, fur there are 
no visitors to 
demand hotels. 

There are eating- 
houses innumer¬ 
able, but no 
restaurants. The 
East End has no 

newspapers of its _ t t.- 

own, it imports them from Fleet Street. In tnis 

city of two million English-speaking people Sir Walter 
Besant says that he has failed to find a single bookseHers 
shop. There is not a single place, he says, and he is 
very emphatic on this point, in which the new books of 
the day, the better literature, the books of which the 
ivorld is talking, are displayed and offered for sale. Of 
:he hundred and eighty Free Libraries dott^ about 
London the East End can claim only eight or tdh. 

A CITY OF respectability— 

Summing up the characteristics of this vast, unlovely 
sea of bricks and mortar which has overflowed and sub- 
nerged the marsh lands north of the Thames, Sir Walter 
Besant says :— 

It is a new city, consisting of many old hamlets whose fields 
ind ganlens have been built upon chiefly during this century. It is 
i city without a centre, and wthout any civic or collective or local 
>ride qt patriotism or enthusiasm. It « a city jrithcmt art or 
iterature'. but filled with the appliances of science and with work¬ 


ing men, some of whom have acquired a very hi^ degti^ 
of technical skill. It is a city where all alike, with no cem- 
siderablc exceptions, live on the weekly wage; it is a dtjr of 
whose people a large percentage were born elsewhere; it is a 
city which offers, I suppose, a greater variety and a larg^ 
number of crafts and trades than any other industrial centre in 
the worhl. And it is not a city of slums, but of respectability. 
Slums there are; no one can deny them ; but East London is 
emphatically not a city of slums. . 

—AND OF THE WOI^KING CLASS. * 

The subinci^cd tenth, the casuals, the loafers,' and 
unemployed have attracted so much attention that they 
have stamped the East End in the popular imagination 

with the impress 
of their character. 
This is, of course, 
a mistake, and 
Sir Walter Besant 
emphasises again 
and again the fact 
that the keynote 
of the East End 
is its industrial 
character, that it 
is the great city 
of the working- 
classes. People, 
shops, houses, 
conveyances, he 
says, all together 
arc stamped with 
the unmistakable 
seal of the work¬ 
ing - class. The 
depressing same¬ 
ness and monot¬ 
ony of the East 
End haunt the 
mind of the visitor 
long<after he has 
quitted its 
streets :— 

In its streets there 
are never seen any 
private carriages ; there is no fashionable quarter ; the wealthy 
people who live on the north-east side near Epping Forest do 
their shopping in the City or the West End; its places of 
amusement arc of the humbler kind; one meets no ladies in 
the principal thoroughfares; there is not visible anywhere the 
outward indication of wealth. 

The people of the East End who crowd by the river 
bank and cluster round the great l^ctories are not 
monotonous nor uninteresting. The greater portion of 
Sir Walter Besant's volume is devoted to a description of 
these people, their lives and their surroundings, ft is not 
a picture pieced together out of statistic# and facts, but a 
sketch full of human feeling, written by one who has 
himself entered into the lives of the people he describes 
with an understanding made possible oy sympathy. 

THE ORDEAT- of THE STREET. 

The two chapters devoted to the narrative of the life 
of an East End factory girl and the career of the East 
London boy are the best in the book. They give perhaps 
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A Typical Mean Street 


the best, because the most convincing, description of the 
conditions of East End life that has as yet been published. 
The predominant note is inevitably the littleness, the 
wortlilessncss and the failure of life measured by the 
standard of the outside world. But that is not the 
standard of the East End street, and this Sir Walter 
Besant succeeds in making his readers appreciate. Nor 
does he ever lose sight of those redeeming qualities 
of human nature which go fur to make life endurable 
even in a mean and dreary street. Generosity is part of 
the very nature«f the inhabitants of the East End. The 
riailylife around them teaches thcrifthat if they can help 
they must. The East Ender is cheerful too. There is no 
city, says Sir Walter, more cheerful and more addicted to 
pleasure than East London. 

Sir Walter Besant declares that the most demoralising 
influence in the East End is the street. Young lads and 
young girls, especially the former, have to undergo the 
ordeal of the*street, and no more corrupting trial could 
be devised :— 

It is the street which provides the casual hand ; it is also the 
-street which - produces the drunkard, the loafer, the man who 
cannot work, the man who will not work, the street rough, the 
street sneak, and the street thief. The long evening spent in 
the street nourishes and encourages these and such as these of 
both sexes. 

The shortening of the hours of labour, together with 
the absence of any guidance in the use of the leisure 
hours. Sir Walter Besant believes, is the cause of many 
«f the social problems of the day. The young people 
have the whole evening to themselves. From seven till 
bed-time they can do what they please. We practically 
anake them a free gift of one-third of the working year. 
But we offer nothing in the place of work except the 
street. “ Their own idea of employing their idle time is 
to do nothing to amuse themselves, and as the street is 
the only place where tfiey can find amusement for 
JKithing, they go into the street.” • 

THE HELPING HAND. 

Sir Walter Besant devotes the final chapter of his 
book to what he calls the work of the Helping Hand— 
those persons and institutions which are the salt of the 
body corporate. He pays a warm tribute to the work of 


the clergy, which is, however, only one-tenth dis¬ 
tinctively religious propaganda and nine-tenths 
philanthropic endeavour. But apparently 
church services even when coated with the sugar 
of philanthropy have no attraction for and 
exercise little influence over the people of 
the East End.* Ninety-two per cent, of the 
men, women, and children do not .attend any 
lace of worship t^atever. The School Board 
as had an enormous influence upon the 
habits of the people. As a means of teaching 
useful knowledge Sir Waller Besant seems to 
think it has been a failuic in the East End. 
But as a civilising agent its influence is 
unrivalled, and it has abolished much of the 
old savagery which m.-ide the life of an East 
End street two generations ago'simply in¬ 
describable. The two institutions from which 
Sir Walter Besant hopes most are the 
University Settlements and the Social Wing 
of the Salvation Army. 

The book is admirably illustrated with 
sketches of East End scenes and characters 
by Phil May and Mr. Raven Hill, and Mr. 
Pennell does his best to make mean streets 
look picturesque. 


SIBERIA. 

The Russian America. 

Many books have been written about Siberia, but for 
the most part their writers have confined themselves to the 
beaten tracks of Siberian travel. Not so Mr. J. Stadling, 
the Swedish traveller, who in his search for tidings of the 
unfortunate Andrde, journeyed far to the northward of 
the iron road which has almost linked Russia to the 
Pacific. He wandered through the unexplored Siberian 
taiga, the dark and almost impenetrable belt of forest 
which sweeps from east to west for miles and from 
north to south about a thousand miles. He sailed down 
the mighty Lena, broadening to twenty and thirty miles 
near its mouth, crossed the ice-bound plains of the Arctic 
borderland, and returned once more to civilisation by that 
other great highway of Siberia, the Yenisei. Nowhere 
did he hear or come across any trace or tidings of Andrde 
or his party. 

THE ABSORPTION OF RUSSIAN COLONISTS. 

“Through Siberia” (Constable, i8s.),_thc book in which 
Mr. Stadling has recorded the impressions of his journey, 
contains an interesting but rather depressing picture of 
Siberia between two epochs. The exile system, which 
has hung l^e a nightmare over the land for almost three 
hundred years, has at last been abolished. The Siberian 
Railway, and the immense number of emigrants who are 
leaving Russia for this land of promise, mark a new era 
in the hfistory of the Russian America. In natural 
resources Siberia may compare with the United State^ 
and it is fulfilling the same ninction as a dumping-ground 
for surplus population. Mr. Stadling has a very poor 
opinion of the Russians as colonists. In fact, if we may 
believe his statements, the Russian emigrants have up to 
the present been largely absorbed by the native popula¬ 
tion, and have altogether failed to impress their character 
upon the original inhabitants :— 

This is to be seen not only in physical changes of the RsKiaa 
type—the dark colour of hair, eyes, and skin, and the Mongoliui 
or TarUrian facial traits characterising the old Russian popula¬ 
tion in Siberia—but also in their habits and ideas. ThuSjJjoth 
on the Buriatic steppe and in Yakutsk, the old Russuui|B^n 
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«n 4 Ui«r descendants have forgotten their mother tongne and 
speak only the Buriat and Yakut languages, or some kind of 
mixed tongue. Their Russian orthodoxy has also become very 
much weakened. 

CHRISTIANITV PLUS VODKA. 

' Russian civilisation, chiefly represented by the merchant 
with his supply of vodka, has Spread demoralisation far 
and wide ^ong the native tribes. Many of them are 
already disappearing, and tht fate of the Red Indian is,„ 
no doubt, their ultimate destiny. The influence of the 
missionary appears to be only one degree less demoral¬ 
ising tlmn the vodka merchant—at least in its immediate 
effects in this land of the frozen north. Mr. Stadling 
says:— 

The baptised natives are, as a rule, the least reliable people, 
and by breaking up the old tribal organisations of the natives, 
grown out of the experience of thousands of years and working 
v«y well in their way, the kind of missionary work carried on in 
these regions often docs more harm than good. The genuine 
pagans of northern Siberia are, as a rule, much more real 
Christians in their lives than “ the baptised people." 

A NEW FORM OF GAMBLING. 

Mr. Stadling was a close observer of native and Russian 
habits. Among the Buriats he found the ancient custom 
of ewnmunity of goods still observed. He says ;— 

A poor Buriat has the right to receive food and shelter from 
his well-to-do brethren. When a Buriat kills game his neigh¬ 
bours first receive their share in the meat, and the host gets 
only what is left. In like manner the Buriat girl simply goes to 
the vilWe smith and selects metal ornaments for her hair and 
dress without payii^ ; and the crops on the fields are gathered 
in by the community, each member of which has the ri^it to 
take what he needs from the common store. 

A less laudable custom Mr. Stadling noticed among 
Ae Russian colonists of Yakutsk, French sociologists, 
alarmed at the depopulation of their country, might do 
worse than take to heart the following object-lesson in 
Ae demoralisation which would follow some of their 
suggested remedies :— 

For each Kossack boy who is born [says Mr. Stadling] a 
^'fedka, or “ half siiare " (one pood of rye-meal per month) is 
grant^, and from his seventh year a fiill share, or double Ais 
quantity, is given to him as long as he lives. Each boy born, 
therefore, is a considerable addition to the wealth of Ae 
Koasack’s family. The increase of humanity has therefore 
become a species of game of chance among the Kossacks of 
Yakutsk, the issue being watched with the greatest .suspense. 
But not content with this, the Kossacks also try to influence the 
iswaa of the affair. If the wife has no children or only girls, she 
W given over by contract for some time to a fiiAer of shares. If 
Aen a boy is born to her, the paternal substitute receifes a 
^ half>sbare ” for one year ai a remuneration for his services. 

THE LEGACY OF THE EXILE SYSTEM. 

Mr. Stadling does not look forward with any great 
amount of confidence to the future. Siberia is handi¬ 
capped by the legacy of the vicious exile systeiik It has 
lowered Ae moral tone of the people and blunted their 
sensibilities. Crime is appallingly prevalent. Murder 
hmrdly excites more attention than the killing of a calf. 
Whenever Ae winter's snow disappears it reveals the 
bodies of scores of murdered persona. Mr. Stadling 
hardly gives,. I think, sufficient weight to the influence 
upon Ae land and its people of Ae solid body of aoo,ooo 
Russian peasants who Are annually pouring into Siberia. 
What Siberia reqinres is enterprise and competent labour. 
Personally, Mr. Stadling is inclined to expect greater 
comihercial results firbm the sea trade by Ae Arctic 
ONtean end Ae gre^t riven than from Ae Trans-Siberian 


CAHPAIONINO IN THE TROPK^. 

The Ashanti War. 

Captain H. C. J. Bik, tof the West African Frontier 
Force, has written a bright, vivid and interesting narra¬ 
tive of the bush fighting in Ashanti which resulted in the 
relief of Kumasi (Methuen, 6s.). Campaigning in the 
Tropics is by no means a holiday parade. The various 
expeditions were compelled to wind their way in single 
file down the tortuous tracks which were Ae only roads 
through the dense jungle :— 

The paA in places is next to iinpa.s.sablc, since, in Ae c|hsence 
of sunshine, there is nothing to dry up the slimy, slippery,mud 
and surface water. At frequent inibrvals great fallen trees lie 
across the road, and nobody would believe how such apparently 
slight obstacles delay a march, nor what gaps arc made in a long 
column by such checks. It is the most impossible country in 
which to fight and manoeuvre. The only way to extend one’s- 
front is for each man to cut his own way through Ae jungle, 
which is such a perfect natural ambush Aat his nerves are 
strained to the extremest tension by the knowledge Aat a 
murderous fire at a few yards’ range may be poured into your 
men at any moment. ‘ 

The Ashanti array was extremely well organised, and 
Ac natives displayed a wonderful skill in adapting to 
Aeir use the most unlikely materials. They tore down 
miles of telegraph wire in order to convert it into ram-rods, 
twisting the wire closely and utilising an empty cartridge 
as a handle. When their ammunition ran short they 
contrived to make our cartridges fit their large-bore 
Snider rifles by winding them with metal and cloth. Of 
their manner of fighting Captain Biss says ;— 

The usual method of fighting was in three lines, each formed 
of a company under its own captain ; these would double up and 
fire successively, running to Ae rear when they had done so to 
get freshly-loaded guns. This accounted for the unceasing fire 
they were able to keep up. The noise of Ae discharge was- 
terrific, being at times al^lutely deafening. 

The natives displayed a perfect mastery of the art of 
stockade building. These formidable stmcturcs were 
erected parallel to and within twenty or thirly yards of 
the path. But so dense was the vegetation that until the 
enemy opened fire it was impossible to locate the fortifi¬ 
cation. In fact, the whereabouts of the stockade was 
frequently only ascertained when the stream of bullets 
had cut away the intervening foliage. The following 
account of Ae ingenious construction of one of their little 
forts built by slave labour is worth quoting :— 

The natives erected a six feet high and a six feet thick, 
stockade of two rows of tree trunks, the interval between whichr 
was filled with timber, stones, and rammed earth, so that it was- 
not only absolutely proof against rifle fire, but also gainst 7-pr. 
shells. This formidable entrenchment was built in rig-zag 
shape (so that a flanking and cross-fire could be kept up from, 
it), about 400 yds. in length, and with both ends doubled, 
backwards to prevent it being turned, and to bring an enfilading; 
fire up and down the road. In Ae rear was a trench in which 
their guns could be loaded with immunity from our fire, and a. 
path so cut as to give them a line of retreat and connwt Aem; 
with their village. At points of vantage neighbouring trees 
were prepared and rifle-pits dug to accommodate marksmen, the. 
"undergrowth in their immediate front being left untouched, so 
that there might be notbing to excite suspicion. 

Such a sCockade could only be taken with a rush and 
at the point of the bayonet. Captain Biss’s book is of 
value cniefly because of its graphic description of Ae 
Afficulties of a campaign carried on in a tropical coun^. 
He does not discuss or even allude to the causes which 
led to Ae Ashanti rising, but appears to believe that 
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A 'DIPLOMATIST’S RECOLLECTIONS * 

\ Of Men and Events. 

Sir Edward Malet, recently Ambassador at Berlin, 
has adopted a novel and ingenious method of gathering 
up the recollections of a long diplomatic career spent in all 
quarters of the world. He has interviewed himself, and 
lor this purpose has invented a “ Mr. Whiffles,. the 
reporter,” a disembodied spirit, who catechises Sir 
Edward remorselessly. By this means all superfluous 
padding is avoided, and the reader is able to enjoy a 
brisk dialo^e spiced by the caustic comments of the 
imaginary interviewer and the cream of Sir Edward 
Maleth remihiscences. 

A GLORIOUS CAREER. 

Looking back over his long career of over forty years 
Sir Edward is enthusiastic in his praise of a diplomatist's 
life :— 

What, he exclaims, can be more glorious than to be mixed up 
in most of the great events of the age in which you live ; to pass 
through, life, as it were, without a dull day ; to have come in 
contact with all the statesmen who have made the history of 
your time ; to liave played one’s part, even though a modest one, 
in never-to-be-forgotten events; and at the end, having arrived 
at a state of blessed repose, to have one's mind stored with 
reminiscences of imperishable interest ? 

The ideal diplomatist, .according to Sir Edward Malct’s 
prescription, should have seen service in all parts of the 
world, and, above all, he should rejoice and bo exceeding 
glad if he is lucky enough to go to the Embassy at 
Washington. 

GENERAL GORDON’S PRESENTS. 

Among the many man whom Sir Edward has knoivn, 
Abrahiim Lincoln, Gordon anti Bismarck seem to have 
impressed their persomilitics most deeply upon his 
memory. Of Lincoln, he says, “ Of all the great men 
I have knotvn, ho is the one who has left upon me the 
impression of a sterling son of God.” Of Gordon he stiw 
a good deal, for he was Minister at Cairo during the 
troubled years preceding and following Arabi’s revolt. 
His ' first meeting with Gordon was characteristic. 
Pulling out of his pocket, after a few minutes’ conversa¬ 
tion, a filigree silver box, he handed it to Sir Edward, 
saying, “ I have brought you a little present.” Sir Edward 
was embarrifssed and annoyed, for from childhood he 
had made it a rule never to accept gifts. Gordon con¬ 
tinued to press its acceptance so earnestly that at last he 
says :— 

I said laughingly that if he desired me to have it so much, the 
only way I saw to satisfy him was that I should buy it, thinking 
that by this proposal I .should put an end to bus insistence, but 
be at once consented. I asked him what it was worth. He 
replied, “Three pounds.’’ I happened to have three English 
sovereigns in my pocket. I gave them to him, and kept the box. 

On another occasion Gordon was more successful, for 
be induced Sir Edward to accept a small discoloured 
ivoiy pocket knife which had belonged to Lord Clyde 
during the Indian Mutiny, adding with a sort of sigh of 
relief, “ Ah, now I am satisfied ; you have got something 
from me I ” About the same time General Gordon startled 
Sir Edward Malht by abruptly declaring that he intended 
*0 fight a duel with Nubar Pacha on accoiynt of some dis¬ 
paraging remarks about Mr. Vivian, a former Minister. Sir 
Edward was at a loss to understand Gordon’s ^otive 

“ Vivian,” said General Oortloa, “ is a C.B., and 1 am a C.B. 
too ; I will not permit any one to speak in such a way of a man 
who belongs to the same Order of Knighthood as I do. Nubar 
Pacha shall apologise to me or fight.” 

' "Shifting Scenes.”# By Sir Edward Malet, G.C.B. Hurray. 1 >o«. Sd. 


It required all Sir Edward’s tact to procure the neces¬ 
sary recantation. 

BISMARCK IN TEARS. 

Sir Edward was on good terms w’lth Prince Bismarde, 
who had been very friendly with his father. Bisiharck, 
he says, was the most agreeable man hi conversa¬ 
tion that it has ever been his good fortune to know. 
He bad the charm of Speaking on apparent terms 
of equality with whomsoever he might be; addressing, 
nroviding the conversation Was with one towards wtom 
he was not ill-disposed. Sir Edward relates an incident 
which shows the Iron Chancellor in one of his softer 
moods. He had occasion to visit Bismarck the day after 
the death of the Emperor Frederick :— 

We walked up and down the long, coveted walk which flanks 
the garden of the historic residence of the ChanesUor in the 
Wilhehnstrasse, and 1 own that I was surprised at the emotion 
which he evinced. Not only were his eyes dim, but the tears 
fell down his cheeks. The whole scene wa.*s strange, for while 
this silent and incontrovertible evidence of his grief lasted during 
our conversation, no word passed between us regarding the death 
wliich occasioned it. 

LIBERALISM AND FOREIGN POLICY. 

Sir Edward has many things to say about Egypt and 
our occupation. When he was appointed to Cairo in. 
1879 he says Lord Salisbury told him, “Remember yoti 
will never have anything to back you, whatever may be 
your difficulties, but moral support.” His instructions 
both from the Conservative and Liberal Governments 
were invariably and continuously, “ Save us from being 
obliged to intervene with force ! ” Although Sir Edward 
is thoroughly convinced that we had no intention of 
remaining permanently in Egypt when we went there, 
he is ec]ually certain that our occupation inevitably 
became a lasting one because of the “spirit which 
animates a Liberal Government.” He says 

Liberty is their watchword, and because in the attainment of 
this*prccious boon our constitution has been victorious at home, 
they consider it to be the panacea for all ills. In conferring one 
upon Egypt they honestly believed that they were doing the best 
they could for the country, and they undoubtedly took Uie 
course which was {lopalar with the mosses at home. It would 
have been impossible for a Liberal Cabinet to establi^ the form 
of domination in Egypt which would have Treally enabled us to 
quit it safely in a few years, because that form must have 
embraced a. single'British administration with despotic power, 
and to have done this would have been equivalent to hauling 
down the colours^under wliich the Liberal party has grown and 
flourished. 

Sir Edward speaks in very high terms in praise of the 
quiet and unassuming heroism which marked the 
charflctcr of the late Khedive. 

SIR EDWARD AND THE PALMIST. 

For ways that are dark and devious no court can 
approach that of Constantinople. The labours of Sisy¬ 
phus are light compared with those of the Ambassador 
accredited to the Porte. Sir Edward has had his full 
share of personal adventures in his wanderings from land 
to land, and he retells the most interesting and exciting 
of them in response to the inquisitive questions of his 
imaginary interviewer. One personal item is worth 
noting. Sir Edward regards as the turning point of his 
career an interview he had with a Parisian palmist. A 
Casual remark during the interview transformed him front 
a trustworthy drudge into a man able to act on his own 
opinions. “ I do not think,” Si» Edward frankly 
“ I should have.:become Ambassador at Bedin if I hka 
not had thaft interview with a palmist, who, 
wrongly, made me believe what he told me." 
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The Review of Reviews. 


WRECKING AN EMPIRE. 

Mr. J. M. Robertson went out to South Africa in the 
middle of last ^ear in order to inspect on the spot the 
opera.tion of vindicating the paramountcy of Great 
Britain in those parts. In this book (“ Wrecking the 
Empire.” Grant Richards. 5s.) he describes the process 
as he saw it in actual operation in a series of sixty-seven 
letters, most of which appeared over the signature 
Scrutator” in the columns of the Morning Leader. 
Those who remember the letters as they appeared in the 
columns of our contemporary—upon whom during the 
whole of last year fell the burden of maintaining single- 
handed the cause of Liberalism in the London Pns>— 



fhetogra^ lyl [Elliott and Fry. 

John M. Robertson. 


will need no word of commendation for their contents. 
Those who have not read them will do well to obtain this 
handy and readable volume and learn what a competent 
Scotch observer says as to the methods of Imperialism in 
South Africa. Mr. Robertson, much to his regret, was 
forbidden to watch the operations of our troops at the seat 
of war. He was compelled to confine himself to the two 
Colonies of Natal and the Cape. But although he could 
only report at second hand the worst deeds that have been 
done by our armies in the Republics, he saw quite enough 
of the irhbecility and arrogance which have wrecked 
the Empire which thc^ ^ught to save. No one denies 
'that Mr. Robertson is a man of inte;grity, prdudiced 
perhaps, but no one has ventured to hint that he 
IS not a witness of truth, and that he is above all 


suspicion of being influenced either by the n^^hical fund 
of Dr. Leyds or by the sulkier influence of piarty passion. 
Mr. Robertson is not by any means a hide-bound partisan 
of any party in this country. He has always held a very 
detached position, which has often brought him into> 
sharp antagonism with the Liberal Party and its 
leaders. But he is an honest man with eyes that 
can see and a hand that can write. Hence we have 
in this book a vivid picture of the wreckers at work 
upon what used to be the British Empire in South 
Africa. Not only the historical student, but the present- 
day politician may read with advantage Mr. Robertson’s 
story, in its relation to the loss of the American Colonies. 
At first he will be puzzled, for it would seem as if it-were 
exactly the same story with altered names. All the 
follies and crimes with which the Generals and Governors 
of George III. forced the American Republic into 
existence, are now reappearing with phonographic and 
photographic fidelity in South Africa. One does not need 
to be a prophet to sec that similar causes will produce 
similar effects, and that the method in which we have 
dealt with the white majority in South Africa renders it 
impossible for us to regard the region in which they must 
necessarily be the dominant power as a permanent asset 
in the Imperial balance-sheet. For a time they may be a 
very bad debt, while we continue the unavailing and 
frantic attempt to compel their allegiance by the main¬ 
tenance of an overwhelming army. Rut it will not be 
long before even the man in the street discovers that the 
game is not worth the candle, and that to save the rest 
of his Emjiirc he will have to economise in South Africa. 
Mr. Robertson will be one of the few voices which, had 
they been heeded, might have averted that disaster. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF JINGOISM. 

Another book which may be mentioned in connection 
with Mr, Robertson’s is Mr. J. A. Hobson’s volume on 
the “ Psychology of Jingoism ” (Richards. 2s. 6d.). It 
is divided into two parts—first, the diagnoses, and' 
secondly, the manufacture. Its object is “ to point, by a 
recent and most convincing illustration, the modus 
operandi of the various forces of public opinion which 
are most active in the making and the maintenance of 
Jingoism, and to investigate the unexplored psychology' 
of this powerful popular passion.” 

“ The physical and mental conditions of modem town, 
life destroy strong individuality of thought and desire. 
The bad conditions of town life lower the vitality of 
the inhabitants and affect prejudicially their nervousr 
organisation. The neurotic temperament thus gener¬ 
ated seeks natural relief in stormy sensational 
appeals, and the crowded life of the streets and 
of the music-halls gives the best medimn for 
communicating them. This is the very atmosphere of 
Jingoism. Jingoes do not want to fight, for Jingoism is 
the passion of the spectator, the insider, the backer, who* 
is more anxious to feed his neurotic imagination than 
personally to participate in the fray. The papers which 
pander to the mob supply them with statements (true or 
false, purposely designed to give passing satisfaction 
to some simple form of curiosity, some low sense of 
humour, or some lust of animalism. The appeal i& 
primarily to the passions, and the general mind is 
overborne by the common pulse of passion which 
sways the crowd. The ideal mode of suggestion 
is the terse, dogmatic, unqualified, and unveriflablc 
cablegram, which-is a most potent form of emotional 
explosive.” • 
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MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 

That England is in a bad way every one agrees who 
bestows tenminutes’consecutive thought upon the problems 
of the day. Years ago, before the South African War broke 
out, 1 published an article pleading for a radical new 
departure, pointii^ out that our systems had broken 
down, that we had no longer an Opposition, and that 
foreign competition was threatening the very founda¬ 
tions of our commercial supremacy. I was a voice 
crying in the wilderness. To-day the war in South 
Africa has at last brought home to many people 
the donviction that there is “ something rotten in 
the •state of Denmark,” and that unless we wake 
up and bestir oursefves there is nothing before 
us but national and imperial ruin. The British Weekly, 
one of the many religious papers which have betrayed 
the cause both of religion and Empire, is at last troubled 
with searchings of heart, and last month it published 
an article under the heading, “ Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin,” in which it set forth at portentous length 
what it considered to be the handwriting upon the wall of 
the palace in whiefi our drunken Belshazzar sprawls at 
len^h, John Bull is at last beginning to blink and rub 
his eyes. The fumes of the Mafficking debauch are 
passing away, and he is beginning at last to realise his 
perilous position. 

Signs of this may be noted on every hand, and among 
these signs may be noted the books “ Efficiency and 
Empire ” (Methuen, 6s.) and “ Drifting.” The former is by 
Mr. Arnold White. In relation to the South African w.ar 
his eyes arc still darkened, so that he cannot see, or, if he 
sees at all, he sees “ men as trees walking." But in rela¬ 
tion to our position among the nations he is wide awake, 
and he is crying aloud in the street like another Jonah,“ Yet 
twenty years and Nineveh will be destroyed.” Jonah gave 
the old Assyrian city a shorter space in which to repent, 
and it is to be feared that the length of the period of grace 
which Mr. White accords to the Empire will tend to lull 
many of his readers into a dangerous slumber. It would 
indeed be very dangerous to conclude that we have twenty 
years in which to save ourselves from ruin. The second 
Empire in France was allowed no such lengthy respite 
between the (ollapse of the M exican Expedition and the 
avenging thunderbolt of Sedan. Mr. White points out a 
parallel which is indeed too obvious to escape the 
attention of even a cursory observer. The warnings of 
Colonel Stoffel, unread until after the catastrophe which 
they were written to .avert, afford a pertinent illustration 
of the doom which may overtake us if we pass overwith 
indifference the lessons of the last few years. Mr. ''^ite 
secs the evil clearly enough, and insists upon it with 
vigorous incisivencss, and I am glad to know from him 
that his impeachment of the existing system has been 
received much more sympathetically than he ventured to 
expect. Mr. White is not only unsparing in his exposition 
of the maladies from which we arc suffering; he is equally 
ready to prescribe remedies by which he believes we 
could escape the destruction which threatens us. The 
following is a summary of his recommendations upon any 
or all of which we may agree to differ :— 

1. Restore knowledge tp her rightful place in adminis¬ 

tration, and let the nation know the experts’ estimates of 
requirements. * 

2. Define each man’s responsibility, from Minister to 
messenger, and hold him accountable. 

3. Exact the highest standard of efficiency from all. 

4. Punish the unworthy without delay. 

5. Dismiss the unfit and unsuccessful. 


6. Reward the men who render extraordinary service 
to the State. Duty is due to the ‘State, and no man 
should be rewarded for doing it. 

7. Inspect all departments at uncertain times and by 
surprise visits. 

8. In bestowing honours, let the nature of the service 
be stated when the honout is conferred. 

9. Honour the schoolmaster, and bring education up to 

date. • 

10. Cease to raise drink-sellers to the pcciage. 

11. Sterilise the unfit. 

12. Keep an eye on sacerdotalists’, lawyers’, and stock¬ 
brokers’ influence on Government. 

13. Appoint no more Commissions of ln(pnry unless 
tlrcir recommendations are acted on. 

14. Forbid M.P.s to bribe their constituencies by 

“ charities ” or subsidies. • 

15. Choose Ministers for personal fitness. 

10. Despise rhetoricians. 

17. Suppress tolerance for th.at form of “ bumanit.arian- 
ism ” which consists of reviling this country and belauding 
the enemy. 

We may not agree with all his prescriptions, and some 
of them may perhaps be belter worthy of a po.sition in a 
copy-book than as a serious prescription for coping with 
the present crisis, but these are matters of detail. The 
one supremely important thing is to shake people out of 
their present easy-going comfort.'iblc path and compel 
them to face the riddle of the Sphinx. 

A book of the same kind—the toxin kind, if I m.ty so 
describe it—is the little volume published by Grant 
Richards, entitled “ Drifting ” (3s. 6d.), by an anonymous 
author, who has spared no expense in advertising his work. 
The author of “Drifting” is himself adrift on the question 
of Free Trade—a fact which will rightly prepidice him in 
the opinion of most readers of his book. Nevertheless, 
the book may be welcomed as an addition to the warning 
voices which are ringing in the e.ars of John Bull. 

The author of “ Drifting ” docs not, like Mr. While, 
deal much with recommendations, his chief object being 
the denunciation of what he regards as the evils of 
our present system of Government. He says that 
the theoretical principles of non-interfercncc, indi¬ 
vidualism, and Free Trade which rule our Empire are 
responsible for nearly^ all the evils from which wc are, 
suffering. He draws up a melancholy list of those evils, 
which number seventeen ; but the value of his di.ignosis 
may be assessed by the fact that he regards the Liberal 
protest against the shooting of the wounded Dervishes as 
one ^f our bad symptoms. “ Drifting ” is indeed made 
up mostly of denunciation, and the rhetorical style and 
immoderation of many of its passages deprive it of scriou.s 
value. The author's gibe is perpetually turned ag.iinst 
“ Little Englanders,” but the effect of his hook upon any 
foreigner would be to make him believe that there was 
hardly an honest or capable man in England. * 

A MORE than usually interesting numljcr of Rooks for 
the Bairns appeared this month under the title “ Pic¬ 
tures from England’s Story.” It contains thirty-three 
full page illustrations in the shape of half-tone engrav¬ 
ings made after historical paintings by some of the famous 
artists of the early part of the century. The Editor sup¬ 
plies the letterpress in the form^of a plain talk witfr the 
children on the totory* of our country and what it teaches 
us. This numb# can be sent by; post for ild., ana next 
month the pictures will be continued in No. 63 of the 
Series. 
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‘ The Official Year Book for the Church of England, 
1901 ” (Society for Promoting Christian !^dwledge. 3s.), 
is a very complete handbook. It is divided into three 
parts, the first containing historical records, the second 
statistical records, and the third the officers and societies 
of the Church. The present numbp contains some 700 
pages, and it would be difficult to find any matter, even 
indirectly connected with the Church, upon which they do 
not contain information. 

“ The Municipal Year Book for 1901 ” (Edward Lloyd, 
Limited, 2s. 6d.) this year abandons the inconvenient 
practice of dividing the towns into categories according 
to their importance, and substitutes the much simpler 
method of placing them indiscriminately in alphabetical 
order. The sections devoted to Tramways and Housing 
of the Working Classes have also been increased, and 
the great municipal industries arc deaU with in separate 
sections ; the history of progress in each department can 
be taken in at a glance. The book is edited as usual by 
Mr. Robert Donald, and that; perhaps, is the greatest 
praise that can be paid to it. 

A book of another kind, but not less useful in its way, 
is Messrs. Ward, Lock and Co.’s “Pictorial Guide to 
London” (is.), of which a new edition for 1901 has just 
been issued. The present edition is very well illustrated, 
and contains a number of useful maps^and plans. 
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THE SEMMERIN6 RAILWAY IN AUSTRIA. 


W E have in one of our recent numbers spoken of the 
Arlberg Railway as one of the greatest engineering 
works of the last century ; but Austria has two 
more railroads which she may well be proud of—^namely, 
the Brenner and the Semmeriiig Railways, the former 
being the shortest line from Germany to Italy, the 
latter running from Vienna to the Adriatic. This line 
passes through some very beautiful scenery, and touches 
som» important towns ; however, we shall principally 
coilSider heVe that paij which goes through the Styrian 
Alps, and is generally described as the Semmering J'ass. 
The scenery is magnificent, and there are, high uj) in the 
mountains, some famous hosielries which for years have 
been very popular summer resorts. 
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Schottnrien and Maria Schutz, 

With the SunnwendHtein Mountain, fioni the Senunering Railway. 

Near the station of Semmering is a large, and in every 
respect first-class, hotel called the Hotel Semmering. It 
stands 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, and the air is 
pure, bracing, jfnd invigorating. The mild winter days, 
which distinguish these high-lying places, make the hotel 
also a most popular winker resort. The station is not the 
highest part of the pass ; that is reached i^ the middle 
of the tunnel, which is more than 4,000 feet long. The 
view from every part of the road is indescribably 
beautiful. 

The railway passes over some remarkably fine and 
high viaducts, amongst them a dPuble one which is 


Laidesferband fiir Fremdenierkelir in Tirol. 

Address—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 

77ttf Society it glad to give^informatioit to intending vitUert 
about Winter ana Summei- Jlesorts of Tyrol; issues Railway 
Tickets; sends Pamphlets, etc,; advises as to Hotels, Pensions, 
etc,, etc, 

Verein fUr Fremdenverkehr fiir 
VorarlberiT and Liechtenstein. 

Addreao: JiniSOENZ. 

Information given about Vorarlberg and the Lake of Constance. 
Count Zeppelin’s Airship lies on the lake, Iftcgenz is well 
adapted as headquarters lor those who wish to see the Count’s 
experiments, _ -____ 

Tbt aliove MHIntionii have oiAclally rptabllHhod for the purix«e of 

pliicii iK ihoir... k'lt’Oi at the d{Bi»0Mi) of tmrollerb Anfl tourlKtH. art) always winiug to 
bo iiifonimtlou roHimotiiu; Tyrol. Theyatlviao lui to hotela.'winter and 
Kiiuiiner 1 * 01907141 . mJnonU arnit^. jinirnoys. oxounuoDs, guidoa and exjienaeit, 
forMiinl jtaikiphlota, etr , and udvim* fnio. 

Address—12, CARL STRASSt, INNSBRUCK, and BREQENZ. 
Tlio folhiwtrig placoa In Tyrol are oaiiorlallir rocommendrMl for tho ifprlng MaaoB, 
whore mild hnii'iiii UomthiK air, aiJandld walka. excellent hotelaandplaiimintaocietv 
inu> lie Aiimd Teima tiro ni«Mlcnite, and everything ia di»n> by the variuua admiiif- 
atiationB to make a Miioum pleiuuuit. 

IVr £S A. NT . licauliful spring wt atlier, charming 

p i oiiipnades. 

GRXJBSy near Bozen. No cold winds. 

AXXGO. Semi-tropical vegetation, excellent air. 
IXIITA. Perfect boating and fishing. 
XNTI'I'SBXXUCXC. Sunshine, invigorating air, plenty 
of amusement. 

G'OBBdXi'SASS. Mountaineering. Splendid Hotel- 
XCITZSIJXXElX.. Pleasant walks, English pension, 
healthy air. 


WHERE TO STAY. 

HOTEL TIROL, Innsbruck. 

HOTEL MONTFORT, Bregenz, on the Lake of Constance. 
HOTEL SCHWA*NSEE. Hohenschwangan, the Royal 

Castles. 


gre.illy admired. At the end of the long tunnel we are in 
Stjria, and wc descend rapidly to Steinhaus and Spital. 
The character of the landscape now undergoes a great 
charge. The rocky cliffs and deep ravines give place to 
grehn hills and rich, velvety meadows—in short, to a truly 
idyllic picture. 

The number of summer and winter resorts, sanatoriums 
and health-resorts in the Semmering district is great, 
and all are but a short journey from Vienna. 

From Spital we come to Miirzzuscblag, a small town 
of villas and hotels ; this place is much frequented ip 
winter for the sake of ski-running, for which it 
affords particularly good opportunities. The next station 
is Langenwang, and now^ the railway leads through a 
district, rich in ancient and modern castles, to Kapfen- 
berg and through Bruck, Stirbing, judendorf to Gr^u, 
the picturesque capital of Styria. The way south is 
thoroughly interesting, and Marburg, Cilli and Laybach 
are well worth a visit. From here to Trieste the rq-ilway 
passes Adelsberg, near whiclt arc some of* the finest 
grottos in .the world, of which the Adelsberg Gtotto 
deserves special mention. 
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Rt^T IH THE mAGRZiHES. 


Amwtean Journal of Sociology.—March. 

Municipal Art. Elma Graves. 

Arehlteetural Rovlow.—E fpincham Housk, Abumdkl Stsket, 

* Steand. is. Murcit. 

The Artistic Side of the Pan-Anlfcrican Exposition. Illustrated., 
E. II. Brush. 

Architecture in the Victorian Era. A. E. Street. 

Silversmiths’ Work at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. Illus¬ 
trated. F. Hamilton Jackson. 

The Opportunity of the Australian Coinmonwcalth, A. R. 
Jemmctt. 

Warwick Castle. Bertram C. Windle. 

Tuscan Painting and .Sculpture. Illustrated. L. J. Oppen- 
heimer. ‘ 

The Whitechapel Art Gallery. Illustrated. 

The Cathedral of Chartres. Illustrated. S. N. Vansitlart. 

The Aniitectural T’roblem in the United States. 

Supplement:—“ Ctesar’s Tower, Warwick Castle,” by E. H. 
New. 

Argosy.— M.irch. 

John Ruskin as Artist. Illustrated. Frank Kinder. 

Art Annual.— H. Virtue, as. 6d. 

The I.ife and Works of Sir John Tenniel. Illustrated. Cosmo 
Monkhouse. 

A monoemph, Illustrated by four full-page pl.ites, and over fifty text- 
blocks. hfr. Monkhouse says;— 

** For the last fifty year Sir Jolin TennijI has occupied one of the most 
public (lositions in England _ This is chiefly true fur the years 1862-ignu 
inclusive, during which, as chief cartoonist of Punch, he has issued week hy 
week, almost without a break, a design on the most important theme of the 
day. It may be said there is scarcely a man in the street who does not 
know and admire his work, and it is even better known and appreciated hy 
the objects of his keen but gentle satire—tlic crowned heads and statesmen 
of the world. It has not only been a source of nmlisement to inillion.s, but a 
power in the history of nations.^ They say it has destroyed cabinets and 
precipiuted wars, and it cerbiiiily has exerted a gi'eat itifliiencc in tlic 
direction of public opinion. Yet this most public of men in one sense has 
bern the most private in another.^ Year after year, for not_ much les.s than 
half a century, he has lived a quiet life in his present residence in Mnida 
Hill, attending the Punch dinner on Wednesday, and .spending 'J'hiirsday 
and Friday on his cartoon for the week, and for the rest, .selrimn going f'ar 
beyond the circle of his familiai friends, or leaving Knglund, except foi a day 
or two. Punch, indeed, umy be said to have absorbed not only his talents, 
but his life." 

“Perhaps the most noble and affecting of all .Sir John Tonniel’s cartoons, 
and by most critics regarded as his masterpiece, is tlrnt simple, almost 
homely allegory, with which he syiiibullscd the fall of liismarck—‘ Dropping 
the Pilot.’ As in his most builesque cartoons, the persons repiesented are 
playing parts in an imagin.rry diaima and are dressed in cliaracter, but there 
IS no humour here. All is as grave as the sober fact which suggested the 
design. The great German Chancellor, whose mighty intellect, iron will, 
and absolute devotion to his country had brought all her enemies to her feet, 
and solidified her scattered states into one great empire—or. to use the image 
of the cartoon, the Pilot, who had brought the .ship of state through ciyint- 
less dangers to a sife harbour, is dismissed, or * dropped.’ Slowly and 
sadly, but vntb a in.anly step, he descends the ship’s L-uIder to the little 
boat, his function ended. The skipper, the grandson of that Kmperor to 
whom the Pilot had devoted his life, Innks at the retreating figure from the 
bulwarks above with a face that shows neither anger nor pity.’’ 

Artist.— 9, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, is. March. 

Mucha’s Art. Illustrated. B. K. 

Stencil Decoration. Illustrated. Dr. G. C. Williamson. 

A Summer Cottage. C. II. B. Qnennell. 

Great Thoug'hts.— April. 

A Talk with Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A. Illustrated. Raymond 
Blathwayt. 

House. —H. Virtue. 6d. April 
inigo Jones.* Illustrated. R. D. 

Mt^ern Developments in Porcelain. Illustrated. ‘Bric-A-Brac. 
Canterbury Weavers. Illustrated, 


International Monthly.— March,' 

National Expression in American Art. Will 11 . Low. 

“ Our comparative success is matter for congratulation : and that virtually 
uiuried men did what they did in Chicago in 1893, and ^ve profited by 
what was luamrd there, to do what has since been done in the Congres¬ 
sional Library at Washington, or the Appellate Court in New York, is wui thy 
of high praise and, even mure, hopeful augury for the future." 

Leisure Hour.— April. 

Old Pottery and China. Illustrated. E. M. Jessop. ^ 
Magazine of Art.— Cassell, is. 4d. April. • 
Frontispiece :—“ St. Elizalicth of lltingary .spinning Wool for 
the Poor,” after Mrs. Marianne Stokes. 

Mrs. Marianne Stokes. Illustrated. Mrs. Alice Mcynell. 

“ However it tn.ay be for other artists, it is curtain that Mrs. Stakes found 
ill gesso and tuinpera the whole convention, and by concomitance the spirit, 
that suited her genius. _ She is by natuiu and grace a primitive Painter in 
tempera, exquisitely sincere in feeling, misiri.-.ss of a pure method; her 
handicraft would be rather encunilicted than flattered by the facilities 
allowed by oils to mend and to add. She is direct, in heart and hand, and 
possesses the composure and the foresight that thi^ simple and severe art of 
tempera demands. Afier three years of the practice she is still making 
experiments. She believes herself to have att lined but the first degrees of 
an art destined to greatness. Great things and large things are to be looked 
for as a result of tills leeovery. Fine and vigorous is the hand, single is the 
vision, and pure is the intellect that have shewn the way to an art about to 
live again." 

“ Mrs. Stokes is a painter of keen apprehension in dmple things. .No 
man or woman beginning the world at the time of the re-arising of art in 
F.nropc, when Komance bcg.-in, could have a fresher spirit than hers, a 
clearer heart, or siiicurcr sympathies.’’ 

The Grands Prix for Engraving at the Paris Exhibition. Illus¬ 
trated. II. Frantz. 

Mr, F. J. Williamson, Sculptor. Illustrated. Arthur Fish. 
Gems of the Wallace Collection. Continucxl. Illusiratml. 
M. 11 . Spielmann. 

Natioii.al Tribute to Prof. Ruskin. Illiistralcd. Wm. While. 
Decorative Art in Belgium. Ilhistraled. Octave Mans. 

The Decorative Work in the New Sintion of the J’aris-I.yons. 
Railway, IlJustrated. H. Frantz. 

Month. —March. 

The Religious Art of the Twentieth C'cnluty, Rev. II. Lucas. 

Monthly Review.— April. 

In Defence of Reynolds. T, Stnrge Moore. 

New Liberal Review.— April. *■ 

The Impressionist. William .Sharp. 

Nineteenth Century.—April. 

Augustin Rodin, t.'ount dc Soissons. ^ 

Pall Mall Magrazlne.— April. 

The Dairymaid ; I’hotograviire after Greuze. 

J.F. Millet, Illustrated. Charles Yriarte. 

Poster.— 9. Fleet Sr. ts. Feb. 

Queen Victoria in Painting and Sculpture. Illustrated. E. 
YVenlock. 

Chti/et. Illustrated. J. K. Huysmans. 

Old Valentines. Illustriiled. H. R. Woestyn. 

Edgar Wilson. Tllu.lrated. (’. Iliatt. 

American Designs for Book-Advertisements, Illustrated. C. 
Hiatt. 

Gleanings from an Autograph Album. Illustrated. Continued. 
E, Wcnlock. 

Scribner's HagazlRe.— April. 

Two Centres of Moorish Art. Illustrated. Edwin Lord 
Weeks. * 

Sunday Magazine.—April. 

T.imoges Enamels. Illustrated. Rev, S. Baring-Gould. 
Sunday Strand.—April. 

Mr. A. E. Emslie, Illustrated, J. F. Chapter, 
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LIST OF THE LEADING CONTENTS 
CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


! AlnSlee’S Masazine.—IxTeitNATioNAi. News Co. io cants. 
March. 


The Miles-Corbin Feud. Illustrated. L. A. CooUdge. 
Yellow Jfoumals. Illustrated. Alan Saneree, 

Uruguay's Progressive Ruler. Illustrated. Douglas White, 
^e Decay of Manners. John (iUmer Speed. 

Some After-Dinner Humorists. Illustrated. G. Million. 
Ttafficand the Country. Illustrated. Arthur I. Street. 


Amtfriean Joiumal of Psyghology.—K boan Paul. * dol. 50 cents. 

Jan. 

The Necessity for a New Standpoint in Sleep Theories. Hen.-y Hubbard 
Foster. 

A Colour Illusion. M. F. McClure. 

The Perception of Visual Form. D. Hempstead. ™ . 

Un the Correlation of Mental and Motor Ability in School Children. W. 
Chandler Bagley. 

Experimental Study of the Mental Processes of the Rat. Continued. W. S. 

Small. _ 

A CoinparLson of Judgments for Weights lifted with the Hand and Wiot. 
A. J, Kinnaman. ^ 

American Journal of Sociology.—U uzac. 35 cents. March. 


The Orranic Theory of Soci *ty. A. H, Lloyd. 

.*^ine Phases of the Sweating System in the Garment Trades of Chicago. 
Nellie Mason Auten.^ 

Fraternal Beneficiary Societies in the United Stales. B. H. Meyer. 

The Race Problem. Mary T.’iylor BlaiiVtOt. 

Theoretical and Fiactical NieUsch^isin. Victor .S. Yarros. 

Punishment to fit the Crime. Sucnujl 11 . Ranch. 


AnfiTlo-Amerlcan Masrazlne.— 5 >. Chancery Lane. is. March. 
The Queen’s Reign. Draper E. Fralick. 

The Que?n ns a Woman. Ueloise Durant Rose. 

The Passing of Queen Victoria. Kdwin Ridley. 

The Philippine l^l.'l^(.ls ; La Perla dt: 1 1 Orieiite. Rnsco: Williams Grant. 
Why do not LiiglUliiiicn bjcotni Naturalised Americans? Civis Anuricaniis 
Sum. 

Haw.iii First. Continued. Illu.stmted. K. S. Goodhue. 

The Kvolatiun of Mining investments. II. H. Douglas. 

Antiquary.— ELi.inr SrorK. 6d. March. 

Pri^ners of War in England .a Century Ago. Continued. Rev. G. N. 
(Todwin. 

Dante*s Illustrations from Animal I.ifc. Rev, W. C. Green. 

Relies of Sun>worship. Illustrated. W. H. Jowiit. 

The Early History of the Northampton illustrated. 

Apiil. 

Relics of Sun-Worship. Concluded. Illustrated. W. H.Je\sitt. 

Stocking Clocks. G. L. Apperson. 

Curiosities of and in Our Ancient Churches. Continued. Illustrated. 
Henry P. Keasey. 

PrUoiiers of VtSfr in England a Century Ago. Contiuued. Rev. G. N. 
Godwin. 

Arena.— Gay and Bird, as cunts. March. 

Are Scientific Studies dangerous to Religion ? Lames T. Bixby, 

How Trusts Ciin be ci uslKHd. justice Walter Clark. 

The Last Century as a Utilitarian Age. B. O. B'lower. 

OrgaiiUied (Charity. Charles BrodiePatterson. 

The Key-note in Musical Therapeutics. Henry W. Stratton. 

The Army Canteen. Goorge Aloheus Marsliali. 

The Criminal Negro. Frances A. Kcllor. 

Direct Legislation and Social Progress; Conversation with Kltwced Pomeroy. 

Argosy.— Gborge Allkn. is. March. 

OiiLseppe Verdi. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 

Singapore. Illustrated. Hugh Clifibrd. 

In w Outer Himalayas. Illustrated. Charles Dallas. 

WUd.Bird Song. Miss Florence A. Fulcher. 


Atlantic Monthly.— Gay and Bird. is. March. 
Democracy and Effici mcy. Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. McKinley as President. Henry B. F. Macfarland. 

John Marshall. Jam<;s Bradley Thayer. 

A Letter from Germatw. William C. Drehcr. 

The Reconstruction Period: the .Freedinen’s Bureau. W. K, Burghardt 
Du Bois. 

Animals in Literature. Ctenrge S 7 Heilman, 

British Confederation. J. W. Root. 

Three Centuries American Literature. William Morton Pi^ne. 

Badminton Magazine.— Heinrmann. is, April. 

The Coming Cricket Season. Home Gordon. 

Deer-Stalking on the Newfoundland Barrens. Illustrated. Arthur P. 
Silver* 


Concerning Stewards. Earl of Ellesmere. 

The White Witch Duck. Illustrated. William A. Dutt. 

Shooting in the Solomons. Illustrated. J. Gaggin. 

• The Art of Trapping. E. R. Osborn. 

Sport in Caithness Illustrated. Alban F. L. Bacon. 

The Proposed Alteration in the Law of Lt;g-b<:fore-Wicket. P, F. Wamea 
South American Sporting Remtniscjinccs. Illustrated, Lieut. Pcrctva 
Hall-Thompson. 

Bankera* Magazine*— Wateklow. is. 6d. April. 

Progress of Banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1900. Continued. 
Sum: Pitfalls of Banking Securities. 

Blackwood’s Magazine.— Blackwood, as. April. 

Spion Kop. etc.; Dies Irse. Linesman. * • 

Some Kditcirs'-Kind Others. 

The Football Nations. Hamish Stuart. 

The Jeopardy of Crreek. H. W. Auden. 

Among the Migrants. Ernest Robinson. 

A Defence of Literature. 

Russia’s Aims, 

M usings^ Without Method. Cent initeil. 

'I'hc Position of the Comriinnder-iii-Cliier and Army Reform. 

Anti-English Sentiment in Cktrmany. 

Bookman. — Hodder and Stovouton. 6d. M.ircb. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. Illustrated. 

Leo Tolstov. Illustrated. G. ll. Perris. 

Tolstoy’s Place in European Literature. Illustiated. Edward (tariielt. 

Bookman.— vAmkrtca.) Doui>, MK\r> and Co.. New York, as cent&» 

ALiich. 

The Poetry of .Stephen Phillips. Illustrated. Riolmrd Iat (killicnnc. 

The Countiy tjf .sieiikiewic^. Contiiuud. Illustrated. Louis E. Van 
Norman. 

Daudei «ind the Making of the Novel. A. B. M.iurice. 

Giuseppe Verdi. W'ith Portrait. Lewis M. Isaacs. 

Foreign Autliors in America. With Poriraiti*. R. R. Wilson. 

Canadian Magazine,— Os r't.K 10 Co., Toronto*. 

35 cents. March. 

V’ictoria and the Victorian Age. Illustrated. George R. Parker. 

The Death of the Queen. Illustrated. J’rof. W. Clark. 

The Queen’s Prime Ministers. With Portraits. A. H U. Colquhoun. 

The New King. lliustr.Ued. Norman Pattcrs<jn. 

The Prince of Wales's Visit In Canada. Illustrated, U. T. LancefielcL 
Growth of the British Empire, G. W. Uoss. 

How a Census is Uikcn. E, J. Taker. 

Dr. Louis Frechette. F. CiifTord Smith. 


Captain. — Gkorcb Newnes. 6 d. April. 

The King nnd the Fire Biigade. Illustrated. Jack While. 

Bird^’-Nesting by Photography. lUubtrated. A. Williams. 

Cassell's Magazine.— Cassell. 6 d. April. 

.Stories of Special Trains. Illustrated. F. M. Holmes. 

The 'J'ideway Course ; Putney to Mortlak<r. IllustraUrd. H. W. Taunt. 
'l‘wenrietb Century Fur-Tradiog. Illustrated. Beckles Willson. 

'J'he Trams of the World Illustrated, A. Wallts Myers. 

Queen Alexandra; a Sea-King’s L>augUter. Illu-strated. Constanc? 
Beerbohin. 


Cai^ler’s Magazine.— 33. Beukokd Street, Strand, is. March. 
The UnitHi Pacific, Denver, and Rio (Trande, and Southern Pacific Rtiilway*. 
Illustrated. Dr. James Douglas. 

tialv Practice in utifUtng Blast Furnace Gas .as a Gas Engine FueL 
Illustrated. W’illL'im II. Booth. 

Electric Power for Engineering Workshops: Individual and Group-Driving 
vorsus^ Long-Line Shafting. Illustrated. 

An Economical Steam Power Plant and What It Teaches. Illustrated. 
G, H. Barrus 

American Commtition in the World’s Engineering Trades from American 
Points of Vijw ; Symposium. 

Continental Ste.'un Engines, as Seen at the Paris F.xhibition, Illustrated- 
W. D. Waiisbroiigh. 

British Industrial Warfare; the Erring Policy of the British Workingma&k 
A. Hamilton Church. 

Soldering Aluminium ; Why Some Solders Fail. Joseph A. Steinmeta, 


CathOllO World. — *3, Paterno'jtfir Row. IS. March. 
Religious Communities and Their Critics. llhiHtrated. 

Mumc a« a Civiliring Agency. C. C. E.iglc&ficUU 
The Heart of Hrittai^. Illustrated. 

Some Interesting Facts about the (iatacombs. IlIustHgcd. Mgr*^ 
Campbell. 

The True Landing>P]acj of Columbus. With Maps. F. MacBeitnett* 
Thomas Henry nuxL*y. Dr. James J. Fu>. 
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'40^ ^ The Review of I^views. 


^ ^ /•Ctntunr Maaraztne.—MACMitLAN. ». 4 d- April. ^ 
Kdblens-to Rocterdum. Illustrated. Augustine BimfeU. 

The Tmniportation of Iron. Illustrated.' Waldon Fawcett. 

Trade Union'! in Japan. Mai^ Gay Humphreys. 

Fashions in Literature. Charles Dudley Warner. 

Old Manor-Mouse Gardens. Illustrated. Rose Standi.sh Nichols.' 

A Woman’s Experiences during the Siege of Vicksburg. Lida Lord 
Heed. 

Malaria and Certiiin Mosquitoes. Illustrated. L. O. Howard. 

Pcr|onal Reminiscences of Queen Victoriiu 

Chtfrohman.— Eluot Stock, fid. April. 
'Disestablishment and Dieendowment in Ireland. Bishop Chadwick. 

The Witness of the Historical Scriptures to the Accuracy of the Pentateuch. < 
Continued. Chancellor Lias. 

Archbishop Charles Maimers-Sutton. Canon Benham. 

Chatnbeps’s Journal. —47, PATUKNOSTitK Row. 8d. April. 
Studies in Millionaires. James Ihiriiley. 

Across the Channel nt Railwitv Spjed. 

I.eiiiency ; Why and How It failed in South Africa. Transvaat Rkdugee. 
Rooks and Kookcries. James Small. 

Two Funeral Processions in the Mall, February a, tgot and January 30, 
>64!>. H. Lucy. 

The Education uf Girls. E. liadwcn. 

Vanilla-Gathering in Central Aurcrica. K. W. Cater. 

' ChautaUQluan.— Chautauqua I’rrss, Cueveland, Ohio, so cents. 

March. 

Development of the Study of Greek aud French in American Colleges. 
Clurles W. E. Ch.ipin. 

Russian Women. 1 llustnued. Ts,Lbel F. Hapgood. 

'i'rusts and Internationalism. T. N. Carver. 

'I'hc Rivalry of Nations. Continued. Illustrated. E. A. Start. 
Constantinople. Illustrated. E. A. Grosvenor. 

The Iiiiier Life of Odysseus. U. N. Fowler. 

Church Hlsslonary Intelllgeneer.— Chukch Missionaby Society. 
fid. JVIarch. 

.■Sir Arthur Cotton. Henry Morris. 
t:hina. _ G. F. S. 

Nehemiah Goreb. £. S. 


f Commonwealth. —Wbi.ls, G.vronek, Darton an» Co. 3d. March. 
The Hutisiiig Question. Rev. A. W. Jejihsun. 

Progress in the Nineteenth Century. Continued. Canon Moore Edc* 

The Future of Elementary Education. Continued. T. C. Horsfall. 

Contemporary Review.— Cocumbus Co. as. 6d. April. 

The Defence of the Empire; Open Letter to Lord Salisbury. Author of 
“ Drifting.” 

M. Witte and the Russian Commercial Crisis. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

A Plea for Knowledn. Bishop Creighton. 

The Protestant Declaration. J. Horace Round. 

A Day in a Paris Hospital. Carabin. 

»75—i8u<); a Parallel. A. M. S. Methuen. 

The .Statesnmnship of Paul. Continued. Prof. W. M. Ramsay 
How 1 mobilised My Company. Maior H. D. Sichel. 

France and Great Britain ; Two Civilisations. Havelock KUis. 

The Citizen and the Politician. Robert Donald. 


Comhill MagAZlne.— Smith, Elder, is. April. 
Joseph Joachim ; Blnckstick Papers. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, 
rnmment of a Greek Tragedy. A. E. Ilousimin. 

A Workman’s Family Budget. Arthur Morrison. 

Interviews. Lady Brooiim. 

Monboddo and the Old Scottish Judges. Alex. limes Shand. 1 
A Imndoner’s Log-book. Continued. 

The NytHfike and the Cl&>f>IUre.' W. J. Fletcher. 

Australian Memories. F. G. Aflalo. 

The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Continued. Rev. W. H. Fitcbett. 


Cosmopolitan. — Inteknatidnal News Co. fid. March. 

A King’s Galley of Beauty. Illustrated. A. Van CImL 
Cross-Country Riding in America. BUistrated. David Gray. 

Behind the Scenes. Illustrated. Lavinia Hart. 

Secretaries to the Presidents. Illustrated. W. W. Pries. 

A Society Girl of the Eighteenth Century, lllusualed. M. W. Goodwin. 
The Boxer Movement. Sir Robert Hart. 

Child-Photography. Illustrated. Mary C. Blcisom. 

The Folk Theatre. Illustrated. Brander Mauhew.s. 

The Advantages of PubUc Ownership and .Management of Natural Mono¬ 
polies. R. T. Ely. 

The Philippine Question. G. F. Seward. 

Cpunpton’s Magazine.— 5> Hehuistta Street, fid, April. 

The Latest Discoveries in Babylonia. _ Hermann V. Hilprecht. 

Verdi as a Patriot. Salvatore Cortesi. ^ ^ , 

A Nurse's Duuy in Besicsed Msieking* Continued. A. M. Craiuturd. 

A Bishop among CiumibaTs in Africa. Prosper Augonarde. 


Critte.—G. P. Putkam’s Sons, New York, ay cents. March. 
• A Reading iSf Life; Poem. George Meredith. 

The Poetry of Mr. Kipling. Edward Dowden. 

Victoria’s Poots-Laureate. With Portreits. -Anme RusseHl Marble. 
KackstickiPapsca. Continued. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. 
Fhillipsjlprooks. R. Bebcr Newton. 


Critical Review.— W'tluams and Norcatb. is. 64 - March. 
Hastie's “ Kant’s Cosmogony ” and Turner’s “ Knowlei^, Belief and 
Certitude,” Prof. J. Iveiach. 

PuUan’s " History of the Book of Common Prayer." Rev. C. Anderson 
ScotL 

DIaL— 3<5> Wabash Avenue, Ckicaco. so cents. March x. 
Public School Legislation in Illinois. 

March tfi. 

The Prices of Books. 

Economic Journal.- Macmiu-an. ss. March. 

Further Notes on the Economic Aspects of the War, Sir Robert Gi&n. ' 
The Statistics of Municipal Trading, J. Kow-Fqgo. 

Contracting-Gut from the Workmen's Compensation Act, M9na Wilson, 
^me Features of the Economic Movement in Ireland. zSS^iqoo. Prof. 
C. F. Bastable. 

An Agricaltuml Excursion in Lomlxirdy. L. L. Price. ^ X 

Philanthropy and Wage-Paying. Mrs. Virginia M. Crawford.', r 
The Protection of Labour in Japan. Ernest Foxwell. 

Educational Review.— J. M. Dent. is. 8d. March. 

Notes on Foreign Sctiouls. Illustrated. Wilbur S. Jackman. 

Negro Education in the South. Paul B. Barringer. 

Intercollegiate Debating. George P. Baker. 

False and True Criticism of Public School Work. E. Benjamin Andrews. 
The Spirit of the Age in Educiitiou. George H. Martin. 

Use and Control of Examinations. Arthur T, Hadley. 

* Empire Review,— Macmili.an. is. March. 

Queen Victoria. ^ Bishop Glyn. 

The Queen’s Reign in the Coionies (tSsy-igoi): 

Canada. Lord Strathcenq and Moiiiit Royal, and Sir Charles Tapper. 
Austialia. Henry Copeland. Sir Horace 'i'ozer, and Sir John Cockbum. 
New Zealand. W. P. Reeves. 

Cape (ailuny. Sii David Tennant. 

The British Empire from ,a French Point of View. Yves Giiyot.' 

India’s Power of Self-Defence. A Twenty-One Years Resident on tho 
Frontier. 

lorndoniUnivei sity in Relation to the F.nipire. Sir Philip Magnus. 

The True Causes of the War. Alexander Wiliuul. 

'The Army and the Empire: 

1. Pretorius. 

3. Lieut.-Col. J. J. Byron. 

Imperial Telegraph Routes. Li.-ut. C.arlyon Bellairs. 

America and the West Indies. Sir Nevife Lubbock. 

Woman in Australia. Mary thaunt. 

British Administratiou in Egyi>t. Sir Walter Midville. 

Api il. 

The Roy.d Colonml Tour. With Chart. 

'i'he Cummand-in-Chief. Sir Charles Dilke. 

My Visits to the l)owager-Erai>ress of tihiiia. T.ady MacDonald. 

Mr. Brodrick's "Imperial Yeomanry;” an Altcinative Scheme.’,Earl of 
Scarbrough. 

The F.bb and Flow in National Literature. Rev. J. P. Mahuffy, 

Onr New Frontier Province. Sir I.epel,Griflin. 

The Colniii.il Office from Within. Sir John Brainston. 

Native Problems in South Africa. Rev. John S. Modat, 

Colonial Mnrri.iges. John A. Cockbuni. 

'The Abyssinian Question. Edward Dicey. 

.Sport ill Newfoundland. John B. Karslake. 

India's Memorial to Queen Victoria; Lord Curzon’s Viewm 
The Pro-Boer Movement in Franco. Chatles Lyon. 

Phases nf Life in the Colonies. Old Colonial College Students. 

BriLain's Duty to British Labour. Pidsvard Rue Dawsou. 

I ndi.an and Colonml Investments. Trustee. 

'The Story of Malaria. Sir Michael Foster. 

Enartneerins Magazine. —sza, Strand, is. March. 

The Coming Industrial Empire of Puget Sound. D. B. Bogle. 

Equipment and Methods of the Indian Dockyards. Illustrated. A. C. 
Bowden. 

P'cunomy in Fuel Combustion and Steam Generation. W. W. Christie. 

Gold Mining and Milling in Western Australia. Illustrated. A. G. 
Cliarleton. 

InHueiice of the Exposition'on the French Steel Industry. Henri Giidrin. 
Aclu.al Working of American Locomotives on BiitUh Railways. Illustrated. 
C. Kous-.YIarten. 

Engineering Opportunities in Central and South-western As'ia. Illustrated. 
A. H. Ford. 

The Determination of Costs in Isolated Electric Plants. P. R. Moses. 

Enarlneerlng Times.— P. s. Kino. fid. March. 
Electro-Motor versus Steam-Engine Driving. Continued. Illustrated. 
R. Gordon Sharp. 

Pumps; Their Construction and Management. Philip R. Bjfirling, 

High Speed Toothed Gearing. James Christie. 

Dynamo Ills and Remedies. 

Lifting Electro-Magnets. Illustrated. E. B, Clark. 

Pneumatic Tobls and Appliances in Foundry Service. Illustrated. W, P. 
Ptessinger. 

Light Lathes and Screw Machines. Illustrated. John Ashford. 

Expositopy Times.'—SiMPKiN, Marskalu fid. ApriL 
The Three Cups. Rev. W. A. Gnyr. 

Ezekiel’s Priests and Levitts. Prof. Ed. Kfinig. 

The Judaean Ministry of Jesus. Canon Bernard. 



Leading Contents of Current Periodicals. / 


Fenders NacazblA.—TicMrLB Chambbbs. ». March. 

The T)evetopmmt ot the White Lead Indiistiy. Illustrated. L. M. G. 
Cuthbertson. 

Electrical Fires. Illustrated, wdliara Brew. 

Electrical Driving uf Textile Factories. Illustrated. Ernest Kilburn 
Scott. 

The Central London Railway. Illustrated. Continued. W. N. Twelve- 
trees. 

iFlresldtt.— 7 , PATitRNOsxBa Squarb. 6d. March. 


The Royal Throne. Illustrated. Dr. S. B. James. 

How to teach the Chinese. Illustrated. Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming. 
Cowper; the Poet of Home. Illustrated, Continued. Dean Farrar. 

> April, 

Queen Victoria and Tennyson. Rev. F. B. Maenutt. 

Iona andiLsgh Richmond. lllustr,\tcd. Kev. G. T, W. Miinby. 
KngiandVna HeC Capital a Hundred Ye.ars Ago, Illustrated. Retro. 
MsSa fnd Mean Streets. Illustn^ted. H, Somerset Bullock 


Folk Lope. —Davitt Nl’tt. s*- March. 


Retiring Presidential Address. E. Sidney Hartland. 
Uld IriA Tabus, or Geasa. Miss £le.-tnur Hull. 


FoPtnisrhtly Review.— Charm ah and Hall. as. ed. April. 

Will Germany Foil ? Calcbas. 

Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sydney Buxton. 

Prince Ukhtorasky; the Czar’s Friend. J. R. Rees, 
hlfth London County Council. _H. L. W. Lawson. 

The New Liberalism. G. f. Millin. 

Two Notes on Charles Latnb. E. V. Lucas. 

Mr, Frazer's Theory of the Crucifixion. Andrew Lang. 

(^rmany and England. Ignotus. 

Church and King. Sir George Arthur. 

The Problem of French Monastidsm. John Manson. 

Mr. Brodrick’s Scheme of Army Reform. Author of An Absent-Minded 
War.” 

The Orthodox Use of Mounted Infantry. Major F. C. Ormsby-Johnson. 
Our Unbusinesslike Admiral^. _ Exciibilor. 

French Poetry of To-day. Emile Verhaeren. 

Locomotion in the Twentieth Century; Anticipations. H. G. Wells. 


Forum. — Gav and Bird. is. (Id. March. 

British Rule in the Dominion of Canada. Sir John G. Bourinot. 

What of the Democratic Party * Charles Dt-nby. 

The Growing Powers of the President. H. L. West. 

I.al»ur Conrations in Switzerland. W. B. Scaife. 

The Superintendent from the Primary Teacher’s Point of View. Alice Irwin 
'Sampson. 

Tabloid Journalism: Its Causes and F.ITects. A, Maurice Low. 

Hoinidw and the Italiao.s. Napuleone Colajamu. 

The Hopes and Fears of Russia. Felix Volkhovsky. 

The Boer War; a Study in Comparative Prediction. Herbert W. Horwill. 
The Nations in Competition at the Close of tlie Century. Jacob Schoenhof. 
Li Hung Chang: the Machiavetii of Chinese Uiplomacy. Robert E. Lewis. 
Career of King Edward VII. J. C^tell Hopkins. 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.— 141. Fifth Avenue, 

New York, to cents, March. 

Scientific Child &udy. Illustrated, Edward Marshall, 

Farther North tnan Nansen; Expedition of the Duke of Abruzzi. With 
Illustrations and Map. Montenero. 

Matthew Stanley Quay. Illustrated. Alan Cunningham. 

Bird Haunts of Norway. Illustrated. R. W. Sbufddt. 

GenealoRleal Magazine.— Elliot Stock, is. March. 

The Demise of the Crown. 

The Boyne Peerage Case. Concluded. W. B. Wright. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.— Chatto and Windus. ts. April. 

Sir Francis Barry’s Mew Excavations of Brochs. Ibrl Blind. 

The Queen of Denmark and Colonel Keith. Gsorgiana Hill. 

A Provencal Pilgrimage, John Manson. 

Frands Osborne, Author. Charles C. Osborne. 

Some Recent Advances in Stellar Astronomy. J, Ellard Gore. 

The Portuguese Claimant at the Court of Elizabeth. Harold F. Hills. 
Was Victor Hugo CoIour-BUnd f C. E. Meetkerke. 

Medieval West-Pyrenean Penolray. A. R. Whkoway. 

Semaphore Telegraphs. W. B. Pidey. 


Gaographloal Joumial.— Eowahd Stan'ford. as. March. 
Queen Victoria. Illuftrated. 

Explorations in the Canadian Rocky Mountains. With Map' and Illustra¬ 
tions. Prof. J. Norman Collie. 

A Bathymetrical Survey of the Frashwater Lochs of Scotland. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Sir John Murray and F. P, Pullar. 


. Gpologiflal Magazine.—UuLAu. it. fid. Match. 

Some Lake Banns in Alberta and British ColumlNa. Illustrated. J. 
Parldnson. 

Bone Cave in the Carbonifinmus limestone of the Wye VaBey. lUostrated. 
Mits D. M. A. Bate. 

Woodwardian Museum Notes. IHustrated. F. W. Cowper Reed. 

Lewer Carboniferous Fishes of Eastern FifsAire. Dr. R. H. Tduiadr. 
History of the Saneos. Coocluded. Prof. T, Rupert Jones. 


Girl's Own Paper.—jfi, PArBRNo.sTE« Row. fid, Apr®. 

8 aeen Alexandra. Illustrated. JUmes and Nanette Mason. - ' - 

n Talent running in Families. Miss E. D'Esterre-Keeling. 

The Failures of the Business Girl. Miss Flora Klickmann. 

Anne Beale; Extracts fram Her Dia^, Continued. 

The First Roof-Garden in London, lltustrated. Douglas Bladen. 

61rI’8jRealra.—to, Norfolk Street, Strand, fid. April. 

The Girlhood of Queen Alexandra pnd Her Skters. Illustrated. Sybi 
Girl Workera in Potteries. Illustrated. Sybil C. Mitford. 

Queen Victoria’and the Children. Illustrated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 

How Francesca and 1 visited the Wood-Carving Valley of St. Ui__ 

, Sbdia E. Braine. 

The Knowlton Basset Hounds. Illustrated. A. J. Bowden. 

Good Words.—IsBisTER. fid. April. 

Subterranean Fires in the Black Country. lltustrated. H. G. Arclicr. 
Picturesque Eggs. Illustrated. James Scott. 

M.-s. Isiibella Tlird Bishop. With Portrait. 

A Japanese Village. Illustrated. S. Ballard. 

How We get our Drugs. Illustrated. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 

The Queerest Phase m Nswspaper Work. John Pendleton, 

Great Thoughts.—4, St. Bride Street, fid. April. 

Samuel Smiles, LI,.D, Kev. K. P. Downes. * 

The Modern (HiI; Talk with Mrs. L. T. Meade. Illustrated. Kaymond 
Blathwayt. 

Sir Samuel Raker and the Repression of the Slave Trade. Illustrated- 
Kriiest Phillip.s. 

Mr. Jerome K. Jerome. Illustrated. A. H. Lawrence. 

. Harmswopth Magazine.— Harmswouth. 34d. March. 

I^rd Avebury. Illustrated. W. J. Wintle. 

I'nie Sliaiiirnck and Sham Shamrocks, Illustrated. 

Animal Actors. Illustrated. F, Z. S. 

Whut the L.C.C. has done in Ten Years. Illustrated. Harold Conway. 
Liverpool to Manchester in Eighteen Minutes. Illustrated. 

A Steamer above the Clouds. Illustrated. F. A, Talbot. 


Harper’s Monthly Hagrazlne.— 45, Albemarle Street, is. April 
Serpent-Worshippers of India, lliustrated. Walter H. Tribe. 

The Austraimn Squatter. Illnstrated. H, C. Macllwaine. 

Colnnira and Nation. Contimied. Illustrated. Woodrow Wilson 
The Rise of Berlin, Sidney Whitman, 

Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.— fi, Beacon Stkkkt, Boston. 

75 cents. M.srch. 

Roger Wolcott. With Portrait. W. Lawrence. 

History of the Itarvard^ Lamfiom. Illustrated, W. B. Wheelwright. 
Harvard's Opportunity in Medicine. W. T. Councilman. 

Home Magazine.— Nassau Street, New York, to cents. Feb. 
How a Big News Story is covered. Illustrated. Geo. Barry Mallon. 

The Idfe of the Life-Savers. Illustrated. Will M. Clemens. 

The Games of Chinese Children. Illustrated. Prof. J. ' 1 '. Headland. 

How the City of New York fights the Snow. Illustrated. Theodoa 
Waters. 

March. 

Wail Street's Biggest Day. Illustrated, Earl D. Berry, 

The Democratic King of England. Will P. Pond, 

How a Presidential (Campaign is fought. Illustrated. H, E. Armstrong. 
How Railroads fight the Snow. Illustrated. Arthur Inkeraley. 

The Knack of Singing. Eugene Wood. 

The City from the Sky-Scrapers. Illostrated. W. P. Curtis. 

Homllatle Review.—44. Fleet Street, is. 3d. March. 

The Newest I.ight from the Ancient Monuments. A. H. Sayce. 

Tire Present Demands on the Preacher for a Forward Movement. Dr. J, 
Piirker. 

The Ethics of Pulpit Speech. Prof. A. T. Hoyt. 

The Abandonment of Christian Misnons in China. Robert Speer. 

The Public Reading of the Bible; a Study in Vocal Exegesis. Kev, J. T. 
Docking. 


Humanitarian.— Duckworth, fid. April. 

The Position in China. Prof. R. K. Douglas. . 

Persia : the France of the East: Interview with the Persian Minister. 
The Moral Problem of Collective Psychology, Scipio Sighelu. 

The Groan of a Poor Law Guardian. Amy F. Cackett. 

British Chapeter. John Trist. 

The Enterprise Club. 

The Glory of God. Paul Tyner. 

Abuliara^s. William E. A. Axon, Hon. LL.D. 


Idler. — Dawbarn and Ward. 6d. March. 


Glass Works of Jena ; Made in Germany. Illustrated. Ray Stannard 
OakcTs 

The Race for the North Pole. With Illiistrations and Maps, Walter 
Wellman. 


Indian Review. —G. A. Natesan, Madras. 10s. per annum. Feb. 
The Expanrion of the Empire under the Quwii. Rev. E. M. Mkcphail. 
India under Victoria. Prof. M. Kangachari. 

The Empire of Vijayonaipu'. V. R. Natuf 

IlnternatloiDZl.— A. T. H. Brower, Chicago. 10 cents. March. 
The Fate of GayanC de Douai. Illustrated. Andre CamiUe FontalM.' , 
A Trip to Cheyenne Canon. Illustrated. Ella P. Campbell. 

The Pulque of Mexico. Illustrated. |,Mn. L. M. Tory, 
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The Review of Reviews 


International Monthly. — Intbsnationai. News Co. ». March. 
The Situation of France in International Commerce. Andre Lebon. 

The Prnblein of Development. Thomas H. Morgan. 

Child-Study and Ediiration. Jiimes Sully, 

Civic Reform and Social Progress. £. R. L. Gould. 

Irish Eocleslastical Record.— 04, Nassau Street, Dublin, is. 

March. 

ly . Salmon’s " Infallibility." Very Rev/ Dr. Murphy. 

The Contemplative Life. Cardinal Vaughan, 
ftl'inite and Infinite. AV. Vesey Hague. 

Irish Monthly.— M. H. 6iLt, Dublin. 6d. April. 

Help the Poor Orphan. Rev. Matthew Russell. 

^me Forest Folk of Scotland, Madge Blundell. 

Journal of the Board of Agriculture.— Laughton, is. March. 
The British Crops of iqoo. 

Recent Experiments in the M.inuring of Potatoes. R. Patrick Wright, 
Seeds for Hay and Pasture. Douglas A. Gilchrist. 

Imports of Agricultural Produc.-' in i<ioo. 

Return of Material to the Root of the Hup. A, D, Hall. 

Journal of tho Manchester Geographical Society.— 16, St. M.miy*s 
Paksunagic, Manchestkk. 5s. Feb. 

Iceland and the Icelanders. Illustrated. John R. Newby. 

'The Ukamba I’ruviiicej East Africa Protectorate, and Its Progress under 
British Administration. Illustrated. J. Ainsworth. 

Some Remarks upon the Crisis in China. Rev. F. Galpin. 

Impressions of a Voyage to China and Jap.in. F. Hoyle. 

A Lady's Impressions of Hong-Kung. Mrs. Unsworlh. 

Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute.— NoBTiiuMneKLANo 
Avenue. 6d. M.arch. 

The Expansion of Trade with China. T. H. W.Ailehe.ad. 

JuFldieal Review. —Omekn anu Sons, EihniiUkgii. 3s. (id. March. 
Recent L-gal Reform. Lord Watson. 

The Legal Provisions and Intestate Succession in Scutland. Prof. Dove 
Wilson. 

Legislative Intervention bctn'uen Fanployer and Workmen in France. 
CbarlesOans. 

Recent Legislation aifecting Agriculture. C. N. Johnston. 

Ancient I.nw in Modern Lifo; Agnation and Cognation. Prof. F. P. 
Walton. 

ThelCasualty of Composition in the C.ase of Minemls. J, W. D, Kirkland. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. keliher. 

as. March. 

The First Earl of Orkney : the Premier Field-Marshal of England. With 
Portrait. Charles Dalton. 

Infantry in a New Century .Sir J. _H. A. Macdonald. 

American Operations in the Philippines. 

Knowledge.— 336. High Holburn. fid. March. 

£xi>loring the Thunder Cloud. Illustrated. Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
^rtng-Tails ; Insects of the Sea. illustrated. G. H. Carpenter, 

Tne Sixe of Ocean Waves, Continued. Vaughan Cornish. 

The Region of Vjrgo. Illustrated. E. W. Maunder. 

Total Solar Eclipses of the Twentieth Century. Illustrated. A. C. D. 
Crommelin. 

Finger-Prints as Evidences of Personal Identity. Illustrated. R. Lydekkcr. 

Lady’s Magazine.— C. A. Pearson, fid. March. 

Our Queen. lilustratcd. Miss M, S. Warren. 

Besieged in Pekin. Illustrated. Lady Macdonald. 

(Wnmostics with the Hoop. Illustrate. Alder Anderson. 

Hints from a Mother’s life. Illustrated, Continued. Mrs. W. E. Gladstone. 


Lady’s Realm. Hutchinson, fid. March. 

The Duke and Duchess of Devonshiie. Illustrated. 

The King’s Bodyguard. Illustrated. Hugh Spender. 

Some’Deans of the Church of England. Illustrated. 

JLady Concert-Singers, Illustrated, liandon Ronald. 

Queens os Orators. Illustrated. Miss Laura Alex. Smith. 

On Chaperons; Discussion. Illustrated. 

April. 

S ueea Alexandra. Illustrated. 

ishop Legge of Lichfield. Illustrated. Sarah A. Tooley. 

Social Life in Norway, lilustratcd. Miss Hilda Ditndas. • 

Is the Honeymoon a Desirable Institution ? Discussion. Illustrated, 
iRoyal and Imperial Orders for laidies. Illustrated. 

Rarl and Countess of Minto. Illustrated, 


Land Hagazlna.— 149, Strand, is. March. 

Bea-Side Planting. Charles S. France. 

The Success of Hop-Culture in Germany, Edward Conner. 

The Outlook of the World's 'Kmber Su^ly. Dr. Schlich. 

Village Amusements. A. W. Cramppnv. 

Experiments on Pasture Land with Buie Slag. Prof. Winter. 

LelsHPe HottP.—56, Patxnnostbr Row. fid. April. 

A Voyage to Australia, lilustrattgi. J. Maciarlane. 

KinFs Lynn; the Market 'Town of Ring Edward VII. Illustrated. H. 

Karbotu-. , 

A Tour through North-Eastern Ireknd. Continued. Illustrated. Sir John 
W. Moose.^ . ^ 

Secular Eshcation in New Zealand. J, Grattan Grey. 

FhdHQH «ng fat'the South Sou. I(iids Becke. 


Library World.—4, Avb Maria lanb, fid. ^arch. 

Binder’s Lettering, llluspated. L. Stanley Jast. 

Modern Novels (Jut of Print. James Duff Brown. 

The Bibliography of National Mu^c. 

Llpplnoott's Monthly Magazine.— Lipfincott, Philadslpkm. 

IS. March, 

A C>uaker-City Girlhood. Mrs. E, D. Gilinpie. 

Making a Garden. Anna Lea Merritt. 

The Native Races of Mexico. Henry S. Brooks. 

Longman’s Magazine.— Longmans, fid. April. 

Madame Necker. S. G. Tallentyre. 

Ancient Herbals. Thomas Cooke-French. 

McClure’s Magazine. — 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, to cents, 
March. 

Edward the Seventh. Illustrated. G. W. Smalley. c 

I.ifo Portraits of Queen Victoiia. lilustratcd. ^ 

Disbanding the Union Arnw, Illustrated, r Ida M. Tarbell. 

What We know about Mars. With Diagrams and Maps. Edward S. 
Holden. 

Reform through Social Work. Illustrated. T. Roosevelt. 

Macmillan’s Magazine.— Macmillan, is. Apiil. 

Literature and Democracy. 

The Secret of Ireland. Stephen Gwynn. 

Shakespeare's *’ Henry the Kightli.’’ J. L. Etty. 

The Cainsus-Schcdule. George Biiet. 

In the Advance. Krnesit Dawson. 

Bardssv ; the Island of the Current. Charles Edwardes. 

Book Hunting. r 

The Man in the Kank.s. One Whn has served. 

Man. —3. Hanover Square, is. April, 

A Prehistoric Cemetery at £1 Amrah in Egypt. Illustrated. D. Randall- 
Maclver. 

Celadon Ware, Siam. Illustrated. T. H. Lyle. 

Medical Magazine. —Sa, King William Street, is. March. 

Tlie Prison Act, 1848, A. R Whiteway. 

Mediterranean or Malta Fever. Illustrated, _Dr. R. Tanner Hewlett. 

'The 'i'ermination of 'Tubercle Infection occurring in Childhood. Dr. 'T. D. 
Lister. 

Oxford ; its Colleges and Halls. Concluded. A. J. H. Crespi. 

Missionary Review of the World.— 44, Fleet Street. 35 cenu. 
March. 

Suggestions for New Methods .and Me.asuTes. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Central America as n Mission Field. With Map and Illustrations. F. De 
P. Castells. 

Contributions of the Christian Endeavour Movement to Missions. Rev. F. 
E. aark. 

The Evangelisation of NewTVork City. With Map. Helen F. Clark, 

Some Thrilling Experiences in China. Rev. J. R. Hykes. 

Month.— Long, MANS, is, Mmch. 

The CakrdinaTs Letter and Memorial Services. Rev. Sydney F. Smith. 
George Chamberlayne; an Eighteenth-Century Convert. Continued. Miss 
£. M. Symunus. 

Mary Queen of Scots and the Grand P.apal League. Rev. J. H. Pollen. 
Grades of Beauty. Mgr. John .S. Vaughan. 

A Basque Villas F£te. C. P. Whiteway. 

The Rosary. Continued. Rev, Herbert Thurston. 

Monthly Review.— John Murray, as. fid. April. 

A Great Debate on the Army. 

The Civil Service and Reform. Mmor-Gen. Sir Edmund Du Cane. 

Sir Robert Hart on China. Capt. F. E. Younghusband. * 

The Administration of PatriotictFuiids. Earl Nelson. 

German Anglophobia. Henry W. Wolff. 

The Native Problem in Our New Colonies. E. Sidney Hartland. 

The Distribution of Urirish Ability. Havelock Eilis. 

The Ruins of the Hauran. Illustrated. Miss O. L. Bell. 

The Evolution of the Fmglishman. Horace Hutchinson. 

Reflections on the Art of Life. R. de Mauide La Clavihre. 

Musical Times.— Novello. 4d. April. 

8.. Bolwell St., Lambeth Walk; the Birthplace of Sir A. Sullivan. Illustrated. 
Permissible Fifths. F. E, Gladstone. 

New.England Magazine.—5. Park S(]uarb, Boston, as cenM. 

March. 

Olden Time Music in the Coimecticut Valiey. Illustrated. Collins G. 
Burnham, 

The City of Rochester; New York State, Illustrated. Raymond H. 

Arnot. , 

Smourner Truth. With Portraits. L. B. Chace Wyman. 

What Ireland has done for America. Illustrated. F. Spencer Baldwin. 

New Liberal Review,— 33, Tbmpfb Chambers, is. April. 

“ The Hueless Love ’’: Poem. George Meredith. 

Business-like Imperialism. J. A. Spmtder. 

The Real Liessons of the War. Jean de Bloch. 

The Decay et Parliamenta^ Oratory. Alfred Kinnear. 

An Unimperial Race. T. M. Healy. 

Our Navy; Its U^eparedneas for War. G. Halliday. 

Newfoundland or France 1 The Peril of the French Shore. H. W. Wilson. 
Wanted ! An Imperial Policy in Education. T. J. Macnamara. 

The Imperial Liberal C^ncil. Dr. Heber Hart, 

The Housmans ; a Family of Poets. Stephen Gwynn. ^ 

Glasgow Exhibition. Dan Scott. 



Leading Contents of Current 


Periodicals. 
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Nlaetcanth Century.— Sampson Low. as. ed. April. 

Our Last Effurt^or a Voluntary Army: 

A Civilian View. Henry Birchenoiigh, 

A Military View. Mai.-Gen. Frank S. Russell. 

Military Trainiiw Schools for Lads, Sir Herbert Maxwell. 

A Military Provalent Fund. Earl of Arran, 

Army Nursing, Miss Ethel McCaul, 

The Modesty of Englishwomen. Mrs. Wm. Mahood. 

Emigration for Gentlewomen. Arthur M. Price. 

Iloctors in Hospitals. B. Burford Rawlings. 

The Bacteria Beds of Modem Sanitation. Xady Priestley. 

British Communication with East and South Africa. Evelyn Cecil. 
Company Law Reform. R. Gervase Eiwes. 

Robert Browning the Musician. Miss A. Goodtich-Freer. 

Encyclopmdia Maxima. Herbert A. Giles. 

The First Queen of Prussia. W. H. Wilkins. 

An “ Advanced ” View of the '* Church Crisis." Rev. W. J. Scott. 

The Kinfs lest Declaration. Sir George S. Baker. 

Lord Ourzon in India. Stephen Wheeler. 

JIOFtb American Review.— Wm. Heinemahn. as. 6d. March. 
The Pope’s Civil Princedom. Archbishop Ireland. 

Musings upon Current Topics. Continued. Benjamin Harrison. 

Matilde Serao. Henry James. 

Business Situation and Prospects in the United States. Charles R. Flint. 
Protestant Foreign Missions ; a Retrospect. Dr. Judson Smith. 

The Independence of Cuba. Frank D. Pavey. 

The King^ of England. Sir Charles W. Dilke. 

Some Perils of the Postal Service. Henry A. Castle. 

Recent Discoveries in Greece and the Mycensan Age. Charles Waldstein. 
Municipal Ownership of Nt^ural Mnnupolies. Richard T. Ely. 

Positivism: Its Position. Aims, and Ideals. Frederic Harrison. 

The Recent Dramatic Season. W. D. Howells. 


Northern Counties Magazine. —E1.1.10T Stock. 6d. April. 
The lancashire Fusiliers. Illustrated. Walter Wood. 

The Statesmen of West Cumberland, Dean Kitchin. 

Itomnn Northumbria. Illustrated. Thomas Hodgkin. 

The Yorkshire Dialect. Continued. Rev. J. Hanson Green. 

Open Court. — Kkgan Paoi.. fid. March. 

The Province of Government. C. C. Uonney. 

The Sacred Fire Among the Slavic Races of the Balkan. Illustrated. Prof. 
VI. Titcibach. 

V.alue_of Ethical Cult. J. Cleveland Hall. 

The t)ld Testament Scriplitrcs as They appear in the Light of Scientific 
Enquiry. Dr. Paul Canis. 

The Hugo Groiius Celebration at Delft. Illustrated. 


Outing. — Internatio.'ial News Co. as cents. March. 
King Winter in His City Home. Illustrated. L. Vandervort. 

The Need of Trained Observation T. Roosevelt. 

The Caribou and its Home, illustrated. Andrew J. Stone, 
liidiaii Dances of the .South-West. Illustnited. W. H. Draper. 
Jtiuropean Figure-Skating. Illustrated. George Wood. 


Overland Monthly.— San Francisco, so cents. ? eb. 

The Aztec Calendar Stone, Illustrated. Adciia H. TafKnder. 
Cnffee-Cnllure in Mexico. Illustrated. Laurence M. Terry. 

The Land of William Tell, jane Nearlein. 

With John James Ingalls. James Matlock Scovel. 

‘Phe Red. Black.;!ana Yellow. John T. Bramhall. 

Pall Mall Magazine.— 18. Charing Cross Road. is. April. 
London ; the Black City. Illustrated. Sir W. B. Richmond. 

The Uranda Railway. With Map and Illustrations. Howard Heusman. 
Qogen Victoria as a'MoraliForce. W. E. H. Lecky. 

Sandhurst and the Training of Our Officers. Illustrated. Author of ” An 
Absent'Minded War.” 

Real Conversation with Mr. Thomas Hardy. Illustrated. William Archer. 
Reminiscences of Verdi. Illustrated. M. de Nevers. 


Papents’ Review.— Kbgan Paul. fid. March. 

The I^ucation of a Royal Princess. Illustrated. Continued. 
Botanical Gardens, and Their Value in Education. Rev. W. Tuckwell 
On the Study of the Beautiful. E. H. Farnell. 

The limitations of the School. Continued. G. F. Bridge. 

Words Which have seen Better Days. G. L. Apperson. 

Historic London ; Its Teaching for the Child. D. L. Maguire. 


Pearson’s Magazine.— C. A. Pearson, fid. April. 
'The Descendants of Queen Victoria. Illustrated. 

Archaimel; In a White City. Illustrated. A. Montefiore Brice. 
In the Deep Seas. Illustrated. C. Herbert. 

Oueen Alexandra. Illustrated. A. H. Beavan. 

Prom France to Russia b'^ Balloon. Illustrated. Aider Anderson. 
Self-Protection on a Cycle. Illustrated. Marcus Tindal. 

Coaling Ships at Sea. Illustrated. Herbert C. Fyfe. 

Land-Crabs. Illustrated. C. W. Ahdrews. 


* Philosophical Rsvlew.— Macmillan. 3E. March. 

The Kantian Doctrine.of Space. Prof. G. S. Fullerton. 

The Theory of Interaction. Prof. Frank Thilly. 

The Neo-H^elian ‘‘ Self” and Subjective Idealism. Prof. A. K. Rogers. 

* Physloal Rovlow.— Macmillan. 50 eenu. Feb. 

The Velocity of Ions drawn from a Flame. C. D. Child. , 

The Exact Relation between Osmotic Pressure sad Vapour Pressure 
Arthur A. Noyes. 


Dt^ndence of the Modulus of Torsion on Tension. J. R. Benton. 

A Determination of the Viscosity of Water. E. R.‘ Drew. 

The Application of the Manometric Flame to the Telephone. Louli 
Austin. 

■' “ Positivist Rovlew.—W m. Rbeves. 3d. April. 

Imperial Contraction. E. S. Beesly. 

Two Voices from the Par East. J. H. Bridges. 

International Politics. F. S. Marvin. 

The London County Council and Housing Reform. Henry Tompkins. 
Ai>peal of Japanese Buddhists on Behalf of China. 

Praetical TeaehOP.— 33. PaWhrnoster Row. 6 d. March. 
School Punishment. T. A. Organ. 

Memory in the Schoolroom. John Gunn. 

Primary Education in Holland. Vl^. T. Thompson. 

The Dominion of Canada. 

Psychological Review.- Macmillan. 3s. March. 

The Psychology of Profanity, G, T, W, Patrick. 

Art, Industry, and Science. Warner Fite. 

The Angle Velocity of Eye Movements. Raymond Dodge and T. S. Cline. 

Public Health .— la-). SHAKTR^snirKV Avenue, is. March. 

An Experimental Milk Supply. W. Robertson. ' 

Some Diflicultius mcl with in the Isolation of Infectious Diseases. T. A. 
(vreen. 

The Housing cf Rural Populations. Chas. K Paffn, 

T. he Relation of Suite and Local Boards of Health to Outbreaks of Diph* 
theria. O. E. Tyler. 

Public School Magfazlne.— 'X31. Tkmim.b Chambers. 6d, March. 
Kpsom College. Illustrated. Rev. W. T. Keeling. 

Quiver. — CJassbll. dd. April. 

Royal Clifts. Illustrated. K. M. Hohne.s. 

Holy Week in Jerusalem. Illustrated. Dr. Preston. 

Pot God’s Defenceless Ones. IHuhtrated. Miss E. I*. Banks. 

A Chat aboixt'Concordances. TlUistrated. Rev. H. H. Freeman. 

Christ, the Womler-Worker. Bishop Doane of Albany. 

Paveuient Games and Sui>erstitious. Rjov. Hugh MacmUlan. 

Railway Magazine.— Lank, 6 d. March. 

Luk-« Longbottom, L«icoinotive, Cirriago and Waggon Supei'intendent. 

Morth .StafToidshiro KruKvay: Interview. Illustrated. 

The Minor Receipts of R«iilw*ay Companies. Illustrated. George A. Wade. 
The Royal Wuerttemberg State Railway. Illustrated. Concluded. H. 
Douglas Bennett. 

Locomotive Water Supply. Illustrated. O. J. Stoker. 

The^Eyl^^^HUtory of the Great Indian Peninsula l^ilway. Illustrated. 

The Kztenbion of the Orleans Railway. Illustrated. D, H’. Timins. 

The Funeral of Queen Victoria. Illustrated. Brunei Ked^’ivu5. 

Snow Hill Railway Station, Hirminghani. Illustrated. Regin ild H. Cocks. 

Reliquapy.— Bemrose. as. 6d. April. 

Some Interesting Essex Brasses. Illustrated. Miller Christy and W. W. 
Porteoiis. 

Homes of the Hets. Illustrated. D. MacKitchie. 

Pre-N’orinan Cross-ShaB at Nunburnholme, Yorkshire* Illustrated. J. 
Roinilly Allen. 

Is the Dumbuck Crannog Neolithic ? R. Munro. 

Review of Reviews.— (Ameuica). 13, Aston Placsc, New York. 
as cents. March. 

King Edward VII. llliistrntcd. W. T. Stead. 

Scenes of Country and 'I'own in AustralLi. Illustrated. 

American Tea Gardens^ Actual and PoShibl«h Illustrated. Leonora B^ck 
Kills. 

Agriculture in the Twelfth Census. Le Grand Powers. 

How the Beet Sugar Induhtry is growing. Ray Stannard B.tker. 

A New Way of Settling Labour Disputes. John R. Commons. 

Review of Reviews.— (Australasia), Queen Street, Melbourne. 

od. Jan. 

The First Fedonal Cabinet. With Portraits. 

A Century of War- Cnuunued. Dr, W. H. Filchett. 

I'he Nineteenth Century. inu%trated. W. T. Stead. 

Sir Aithur Sullivan. With Portrait. 

Njw Zealand at the Berinning of the Century. Rev. Joseph Berry. 

New Zealand and an Island Federation. Illustrated. Sir Robert Stout. 

St. Nicholas.— Macmillan, ts. April. 

Robert Houdin ; a Modern Magician* Illustrated. Tudor Jenks* 
Life-Savers, Old and Young. Illustrated. Gustav Kobbd. 

The Uttle Princess Victoria and Her Dolls. Illustrated. Klisabeth Finley. 
Marciui Aurelius; the Noblest of Roman Emperors. Illustrated. Kimnor 
C. Lewis. 

The Pilot. Illustrated. Cleveland Moffett. 

School Board Gazotte.—B e.mrose. ' xs. Mavch. 

The Fight for the Higher Grad«f Board Schools. 

The^Minute for the £^tablUhment of Higher F^emratary Schools. ^ 

School World. — Macmillan. 6 d. ApnI. 

Educational Aspects of Recent Archaeological Research in Pre-Histoxie 
Oiwe. Illustrated. F. E. Thompson. 

Seasonal Natural History for Schools. Prof. J. A. Thomson. 

On Voi'tous Methods in the Teaching of AriUuuetic. R. N. Hkyguii' 
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Selenoe Gossip,—no, Stkakd. 6 d. March. 

Some British i)tving tieetle.s. Illustrated. E. J. Burgess Sopp. 

British Fresh-Wuter Mites. Illustrated. Continued. C. F. CKtorge. 
Experiences in Floating Fotatninifera. Dr. G. H. Bryan. 

Arsenic and Arsenic-Eaters. C. A. Mitchell. 

An Introduction to British Spiders. Illustrated. F. P. Smith. 

Scottish GeoKPaphleal Hastazlne.— Edwaud Stanford, is. 6d. 

^ March., 

Bathymetrical Survey of the Fresh-Water J-ochs of Scotland. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Sir John Murray and Fred P. Pullar. 

'rade and Colonisation in British Central Africa. Illustrated. Alfred 
Sharpe. < 


Universal and Ludsate Magazine.— iS, Cockspux Sh’SBET. 04 . 

April. f 

Dr. Leyds. Illustrated. John Bell. 

Actresses in Male Shakespeari.in ROles. Illustrated. W. J. Lawrence. 
Travelling in Persia. Illustrated. Marion L. Tisdall. 

Mr. M.artin Harvey. Illustritted. 

Unpublished I.£ttcrK of Napoleon I. Condnusd. Prof. Ed. Werthdme". 
Kear-Adiniral the Duke of Cornwall and Vork. Illustrated. H. C. Fyfe. 

Werner's Magazine.— ^43, East iqth Street, New York. 

35 cents. March. 

Giuseppe Verdi. With Portrait. 


' 1; Scribner’s Magazine.— Sampson I,ow. is. April. 
T^zisuthern Mountaineer. Continued. Illustrated. John Fox, Jr. 

A vay with a Tramp. Walter A. Wycknff. 

The Stage Reminiscences of Mrs. Gilbert. Concluded. Illustrated. 

Charlotte M. Martin. 

Cordes. Illusttated. Ernest C. Peixotto. 


Strand Magazine.— Georoe Nkwnes. m. April, 

Some Personal Characterislics of Queen Victoria. Illustrated. 

Comets. Illustrated. Sir Robert Ball. 

What is the Greatest Achievement in Music I Symposium. Illustrated. 
Frederick Dolman. 

Ventilating Parliament. Illustrated. F. Foiilsham and A. C. Ganfield. 
Fliegmde Blatter; the German Punch, Illustrated. 

Sunday at Home.— s6. Paternoster Row. 6d. April. 

? ueen Alexandra. Illustrated. Canon Fleming, 
he Call of tlie New Century for an Increase of Reverence. With Portrait. 
Bishop Chadwick. 

Recent Excavations in Palestine. Illustrated. R. A. Stewart Macalister. 
Dr. William Landels. With Portrait. Rev. .S. G. Green. 

Women of the Nineteenth Century in Westminster Abbey. With Portraits. 
£. W. Richardson. 

Sunday Magazine.- Isdister. 6d. April. 

Dr. Geoige Matheson, With Portrait. A. W. Stewart, 

The Crfecnes of Paris. John J. Waller. 

Mrs. Ward of Whittington Illustrated, F. D. How. 

Sunday Stpand. — George Newnes. Ad. April. 

Birds of the Bible. Illustrated. Gamhicr Bolton, 

The Feast of Passover in the Twentieth Century. Illustrated. Rudolph de 
Cordova. 

Moveable Cliurches. Illustrated, J. A. Kay. 

Healing the Sick in China. Illustrated. Mrs. Bryson. 

Bethnal Green Free Library; a People's University in the East'End. 
Illustrated. G. H. Pike. 


Temple Bar. — Macmillan, is. April. 

More about Jane Austen. Rev. George Salmon. 

Shakespeare in Buckinghamshire. Rev. P, H. Ditchfield. 

The Journals of John Wesley. Dora M. Jones. 

Tjsmple Magazine.— Horace Marshalu 6d. April. 

A Glimpse at the Home Industries of Great Britain, Illustrated. Tbekla 
Bowser. 

The Birthplaces of Some Distinguished Yorkshiremen. Illustrated. Charles 
F. Shaw. 

In the Slmdow of St. Paul's; Interview with Archdeacon Sincltdr. Illas- 
ttated, A. F. Barlow. 

Who sliall rock the Cradle? Illustrated. Davina Waterson. 

Daltoa HaU, the Owens College, Manchester. Illustrated. A. P. Easton, 
Common Sense for Mothers and Nurses. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith. 


Thaoiophleal Review.- 3. Languam Place, is. Marc)t. 

The Sayings of an Indian Sage. A, H. Ward. 

Planes of Consciousness. Dr. F, S. Pitt-Taylor. 

Concerning Runes and Odins Rune Song. Mrs. Haig. 

Tennyson’s ** In Memoriam.” Mrs. Duddineton. 

What a Theosophist believes. Dr. A. A, Wmis, 

The Marvellous Adventiwe of Michael Quarme, Michael Wood. 

Thought-Power; Its Control and Culture, Continued. Mrs. Annie 
Besant. • 

TraveL— Horace Marshall. 3d. March. 

Venice. Illustrated, W. J. Dawson. 

Tahiti and Its People. Illustrated. E. Pallander. 

Twenty-four Hours in Buda-Pesth. Illustrated. H. S. Lunn. 


United Service Magazine.— W. Clowes, as. April. 

Home Coasi-Defcnre and Submarine Mines. Naval Officer. 

Notes on the F'volution of Cavalry. Continued. lieut.-CoI. F. N. Maude. 
Frederick the Great. Continued. William O’Connor Morris. 

Army Reorganisation. Editor. • 

The Canadian Militia System and Its Applicability to Our Own Reqture- 
mentstat Home. Major FPG. Stotte. 

.Some Notes on the Lessons of tiu South African War. Regimental Officer. 
Jottings fiorn .South Africa. Senior Officer. • 

Muskwy Reform. AssSstant-AiUutnot. 

The S«Tice Kit of the Infantry Soldl^. Major G. W. W. Savile. 

MouatiTl or Moffile Inihntry. Fusilier. 


Westminster Review. — s, York Builuinos, ADELruf. ss. 6 d. 
April. 

A Message fniin the Cape. Vindex Jnslilim. * 

Political rrlnciples. Fianklin Thomassun. • 

The Hope of the Liberal Party, K. T. I.ang. 

The " Polivh Danger'’ in Prussm. Henry W. Wolff. 

Rome and Her Dutch ^bels. _ R. B. Townshend. 

The Kuiiian Quarrel._ Giovanni Dalla Verrhia. 

T'he New i Imnaniturianism. Thomas Stanl.:y. 

Abolition of Capital Punishment. Mark Drayton. 

The Myths of tireecc. W. A. Leonard. 

Morbid Aetors. Allan Laidlaw. 

What are Iimnoral Pkiys ? S. P. Kerr. * 

The Indian Fiuninc, J. D. Anderson. - 

Wide World Magazine.— George N^wnes. 6d.''April. 

A " Rhino ” and an Elephant on the Bumia-Siain Border. Illustrated. 
Lieut. J). J. Miinro. 

What happened When We climbed Srafell. Illnslmted. Mrs. K. Ruble. 
My Travels in Central Asia. Continued. Illustrated. Capt. H. H. P. 
Deasy. 

Some Curiosities of the Uganda Railway. Illustrated. F. W^. Emett. 

The Liiigest C.iincra in the World, lllustnitcd. D. Allen Willey. 

A Siininier among the Upper Nile Tribes. Continued. Illustiuted. Brevet- 
M;ijor R. G. ' 1 '. flrighL 

Travelling under the .Se.i. Illustr-ated. Major C. Field. 

In Unknown New Britain. Illustrated. J. T. t-)*Malley. 

A Mishap on the Matterhorn. Illustrated. E. E. Slock. 

Fiftocti Muiillts in the Kalahari Desert. Illustrated. B. Wilson, 


Windsor Magazine.— Ward, I.OCK. 6 d. April. 

Quern Victoria’s Visits to Foreign Countries, Illustrated. Marie A. Belloc. 
Child-Life in Brittany. Illustrated. Kathleen Schlesingcr and Paul 
Gutiiaux. 

Mr, G. O. .Smith at Home. Illustrated. M. Randal Roberts. 

Ski-Ktiiming in Norway. Illustrated. A. Edmund Spender. 

Freemasonry. Illustrated. Prcd_W, Cmwe. 

How laindon gets Her Electric Light. Illustrated. G. Bacon. 

Woman at Home. —^Hoddbr and s-roticHTON. 6d. April. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Illustrated. Continued. Miss Jane T. Stoddait. 

Arc Contra-sts Advisable in Marriage f Illustrated. Mrs. K. T, Cook, 
Victoria the Great and Good. Illustrated. Sarah A. Tooley. 

I 

World’s Work.- Dovdleoav. Page and Co., New York. 35 cents 

March. 

G. A. Grow: the Maker of Four Million Homes. Rufus Rockwell Wilson. 
Incidents of Presidential Inaugurations. 

The Rule of the English-Spealcing Folk. Illustrated. 

Religion by Human Touch. Illustrated. J, A. Kiis. 

Wake up, England. Chalmers Roberts. 

The Progress of Honesty. H. G. Chapman. 

Telephoning 3,000 Miles. W. A. Anthony. 

Making Stations Attractive. Illustrated. D. B. Howland. 

Improving the National Capital. Illustrated. F. £. Leupp. i 
Cieceral de Wet. H. C. HUl^s. 

Philip Armour, Merchant, HT 1 , Cleveland. 


Yale Review.— Edward Arnold. 75 cents. Feb. 

Crise.s and Thrir Management. Charles A. Conant. 

'J'he Entry of the United States into World Politics as One of the Great 
Powers. S. £. Baldwin, 

The Attitude of the United States toward an Interoceanic Canal. Ira D. 
Travis. 

Direct Taxes and the Federal Constitution. C. J. Bultock. 


Young Han.— Horace Marshall. 3d, April. 

Chats about the Australian Commonweafth with Sir Horape Tozer and Sir 
Andrew Clarke. lUustratcd. 

The Story of the Bicycle; Interview with Mr. J. K. Starley. Illustrated. 
“ Reuter's.” Illustrated. 


Young Woman.— Horace Marshall. 3d. Aprii, 

Mrs. Aubrey le Blond'; In Arctic Norway with a Camera. lUustiaied. 
House-Decomtiog as an Occupatioh for Women; Interview with Mrs. 
Keightiey. 
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AIt« and Neu# Welt.—’B bhzickr and Co., Eiksibubln. so Pf- Mar. 
EngUiili and Uuloik Illustrated. Dr. C. Gruj^. 

Grupbolujf^. CoDiimied. J. S. 

Paris Exhibition. Continued. Illustrated. G. Baumberger. 

Rome in the Jubilee Vear. Illustrated. Continued. Ereinos. 

Oahtdin.—V blhagbh uhD Klasino, Lsirzic. so Pf. Mar. a. 
llie Prussian Seebandlung. IlluMrated. A. U. Klaussmann. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s I.aDd, New Guinea. Illustrated. M. Kirchhoff. 

March g. • 

VHnee Regent Euit{iold of Bavaria. With Portrait. F. von Ostini. 

March 33. 

Novalis. Illustrated. Fritz DOrinu. 
l.eukas-Ithaca, Illustrated. P. Eisner. 

Deutsoliep Haussehatz. —F. Postet, Regensburg. 40 Pf. Heft 7. 
Euhwaz. Illustrated. F. Pirters. 

Emanuel von Max. With Portrait. T>r. A. Kohut. 

Norway ''K._ Kollbach. 

Queen Tictoria. With Portrait. . 

Heft 8. 

The Royal Residence at Mtmich. Illustrittrd. Dr. O. Denk. 

I.uitpola of Bavaria. Illustrated. 

High Temperatures, llliistratod. F. Frftlich. 

EaJzburg. Illustrated. F. Kucb-Bteuberg. 

Dnutsohe Revue. —Deus.sc'hu VKui.Aa$-ANSTALT, Stuttgart. 

6 Mks. per qr. March. 

The Boxers. Sir Robert Hart. 

Justu.s von Gruner ; Autobiographical. Continued. 

St. Petersburg T.:±tters. i8o£. 

H.:rnliard Bauuieister. llka^orovitz Barnay. 

The Secret Agent and Bisrii:n-ck. H. von Posebinger. 

'* Schlageiide Wetter ” by Maria Eugenia delle Giazie. Prof. M. Benedikt. 
Regeneration in the Vegetable KiiiKdoiii. (.i. Habn'landt. 

The Recent Development in Urdnaiicc. W. voii Bremen. 

The Vatican in Its Relation to France and Germany. Prof. G. M. Flamingo. 
Deutsche Rundschau.— Gbbri'drk PAiiTni., iiekun. 6 Mks. per qr. 

Maicli. 

The CUissical Literature of the Chinese. W. Grube. 

Travels in Malay. tAintinu.'d. Ernst Haeckel. 

Houston Stew.art Chaiiibcrlaiii and Roiiutn Leiw. B. Matthiass. 

The Australarian Confederation. K. Jung. 

The Central Pyrenees. Coniimied. E. Strasburgher. 

The Last Days of the Maltese Order (17^,. 

Unpublished Letters by Novalis. E. Heilborn. 

Queen Victoria. I. idy Blenncrliasselt. 

Arnold Bncklin. W. Gcnsel. 

Deutsche Worte. — Langegasse 15, Vienna, VUI./i. i Mk. Feb. 
" Schlagende Wetter.” Di. Max Adler. 

Dohumente der Frauen.—MAKtic I.akg. MACDAi.ENEN-STRAssEta, 

Vienna VI./i. 50 Pf. March i. 

The Woman Quest"on in the Light of Philosophy and Historj’. Prof. Paul 
. Barth. 

The Marriage Market. 1 >1 F. Winter. 

March 15. 

Women and Children and Home I.nbour. Betty Brod. 

GaPtenlaube. — F.rnst "Keil's Nachi--., LEirzic. so Pf. Heft 3. 

A Tyrolese Peas.ant WcddiiiB. lllustralcd. Paul Mfiller. 

Fever and Its Treatment. Professor Liehermeister. 

Novalis. Ur. K. Basse. 

Gesellsehaft.—F.. Pierson, Dresden. 75 Pt. March 1. 


Georg Hermann. Paul Wieglcr. 

'Tolstoy’s ” Modern Slavery. ’ A. Goldschmidt. 

’* Voung England.” A, von Ende. 

' GPenzboten.—F. W. Guunow, Leipzig, x Mk. March 7. 
The English Church. H. Bartels. 

German Finance in the New Century, 

> Kant, Goethe, and Monism. Concluded. H. von Schoeler, 

Gldipus. 

Police in the Later Roman Empire. 

Mveh 14. 

The Polish Question. 

The Engli h Church. Concluded. H. Bartels. 

Goethe’s Letters. . , . ® 

Industrial Monopolies in the United States. Continued. 0. Tollmann. 

March ai. 

The Polish Question. CoiicUidsd. 

Lay Thoughts on Humanism and the Humanistic" School. 


KultUP.—Jos- Roth, Vienna. 8 Mks. 50 Pf. per annum. Heft. 4. 
Catholic Truth as the Key "to the History of Philosophy. Prof. 
O. Willmann. 

Kerxes and Esther. Dr. R. von Kralik. 

Autobiogra[ihical, 184S. Jo.seph Freiherr von Helfett. 

Physiology in Astronomy. A. Mailer. 

Vii^. Concluded. Dr. C. "Weymann. 

Monatssohrlft f&i* Stadt und Land.—£« tlNCLBicfr^Lsr: tg. 

I Mk. 95 Pf. March. 

Afteeddsm. P. Hardeland. 

johaon Adam MOllcr. Pferrer R. Kcm. 

Field-Marshal von Gndienati. Continued. C. von Zepetin. 

The ExhlMtion in the Art Museum at Berlin. H. Lobedan. 

Evaogdical Movements in France in 1900. U. von KaMell. 


KunstoreweHieblatt.— a: Skemamn, Leipzig, x Mk. ^fnrch. 
Arts and Crafts at the Paris Rxhibitton. Illustrated.* H. Bartesch. 

The Schools of Northern Buliciuu. 

Neue Zdlt,— H. W, iliKTz, Stuttgawt. 95 Pf. March a. 

M. MilJerand and Socialist Paiti‘'S in Fnmce. Ku<r Ltuceniburg. 

The PoUUc.\l Situation in Holland. W. H. Vluacn. 

March q. 

Taxes on Industries and the World Market. Parvus. 

Labour in Pohuid. J. KarUci. « 

March 16. 

Trusts in the United States. J. L. Frattx. 

Ultramontane Labour Politics. A. ErdAann. 

Agricultural labour in iilast Pnissi,!. Kbhardt. 

March 23. 

Thirty Years of the Reichstag. 

Taxes on Industries. Continued. Parvus. 

Ultramontane iMMabour Politiub. Concluded. A. Erdmann. 

Nord und Sud,— Si-hlesische Vkri.aos-Anstai.t, Bueslav. a Mks. 

March. 

Nesra. With Portr.iit. A, F. Krause. 

Adolf Pirhier. B. Miinx. 

The lieauti's of the Pov-tirnl Hooks of the Old Testament. A. WUnsclie. 
C»eorge Peeie. 11. Zschalig. * 

Ctiiiicse Art from the Year aai. Illusiratcd. K. Woermanrl. 

Soctallstische Monatshefte,—L(> tzowstr. 85A. Buklin, w. 50 Pf. 

March. 

The Protection of Working Women. Ur. I. Zadek. 

The Agrarian Qucfsiion. R. Bernstein. 

(viuseppe Verdi. Willi Portrait. M. Marscbalk. 1 
A Philosophy of Money. (J. Sclimidt. 

Private Capital und Municipal Mortgages. G. Bernhard. 

Stein dep Welsen.—A. Haetleuen, Vienna. 50 Ff Heft xS. 
Tlu* 'rr.ins-Sil>erian KAilw.iy. J. (3. 

PrcLlous Stones. Dr. B. 

Heft 19. 

Agriculture and Cattle Farming in the Light of Civilisntinn. Jlr- H, 

I'hc Mustel-Harinonium and Celesta. llTubtruted. Uk. C. Schmidt. 
Culoiii'Telegraphy. 

The Laying-Out of Cities. Illustrated. 

Stlmmen aus Marla-Laach.— Herder. Fkkihukc, Baden. 
zu Mks. 80 Pf. per unn. March. 

Moses and Peter. lUustr.ated. C. A. Kncller. 

The Christian Church and Adtdf Harnack. C. Pvseh. 

The Mechanical Instinct Theory. Concluded. K. Wasmann. 

The Mo.saics in the Chapel m Charles the (ir^t at Atx-la-ChapsIle. 
Concluded. S. lk;isscf. 

The German ** Battlesong’’ of .St. Michael. (*, M. Dreves. 

Uebep Land und Meep.—DKirTscHE Veklags-Anstai.t, Stuttgart. 
r Mk. Heft 6. 

Delphi. Illustrated. A. DOring. ^ 

Hermann Allniers. Jllustiated. £. Schubert. 

The Frescoes of Ho.scurcalc. lllustratml. G. HoflT. 

Berlin Street Traffic. Illustrated. L. Schulzc-Bruck. 

Mascagni’s IjC Maschcrc.’* Illustrated. G. Hoff. 

The New King of England. Illustrated. 

Die Zelt* —0(^NTHERGASSE X, VIENNA IX./3. $0 Pf. Murcb S. 

The Social Condition of the Parliamentarians in France. PoUex 
England’s Industrial Future. K. iiemstem. 

I’he Goethes in Austria. l>r. W. Bode. 

Count Tolstoy. K. Jeiitsch. 

March 9. 

Parliamentarians in France. Continued. PulLx. 

Moral Theology. von Hoensbruech. 

Osmium Glowlomp. Hofrath Karcis. 

March 16. 

Count l^lstoy on Religion atid State. W. Czumikow. 

The Opera Libretto. O. J. Bierbaum. 

March 33. 

The Clericalising of Science in Austria. Graf von Hoensbrooeb. 

The Austiian Iron Industry. 

The Poets-Luureate of England. W. F. Brand. 

ZeltsehPlft Tup Blldende Kunst.—E, A. Seemann, Leii>zic. 
a6 Mks. per ann. March. 

Eugene Burnaeid. Illustrated. 0. de Mandach. 

Tlic Treasurs of the St. George Brotherhood at Elbing. Illustrated. 

£. von Czihak. 

Rudolf Kalin. Illustrated. 

Zel^sehrltt dor Internatlonalen Muslkgosellschatt,— Breitkoi-r 
UNU Hakrtki-, Leipzig, lo Mks. per ann, March, 

Simplif cation of the System of Notation. G. Capellen. 

Giuseppe Verdi. H. Abert. 

Zukunft.— Maximilian Harden, Berlin. 50 Pf- March a- 
Symbolic Art. H. Lachniann. 

• March 9. 

Housekeering Rrfurm. Lily Braun. ^ 

East and West. A. Wirth. 

Nietzsche and Women. Helene Stoecker. 

• March 33. 

Don Mario CUgL Prof. F, Eyssenhardt. 
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Annalas de Gdocraphle.— i, Rub »b MAzi&kes, Pakis. 4 fn. Mouvalia Revue Intemutioaale.— 93. Bouisvars ,l’o»soNHttes, 


]&arch. 

The InBuence of Man on the Earth. A. WoeiknflT. 

The Basstgny Country. ^ With Mop, L. Gatloii>. 

The Finns. Zaburow^ki. « 

The Ardennes. Illustrated. Paul I^don. 

Thj Pamir Country. Illustrated. G. Stdnt-Yves. 

The Casomance, West Africa. Illustratfsd. A. Chevalier and A. Cligny. 


Urbain Rattaazi. Continued. Mme. Rntiassi. 

Military Service and Its Reduction. Pierre Denis. , V . 

Victor Baloguer. A. V. Kotg. 

Questions Dlplomatlques at CoIonlales.*x6, Rue CASSErrit. Paris. 
X fr. March i. 


Mnnales ties Selenoes Polltlques.— xos, Houlkvamd Saint^Obkaiain, 
Paris, sfrs. 50 c. March. 

^ The Edict of August, Stdphaiic Pint. 

The Parliamentary Crisis m Austria, W. llcauinont. < 

The French Ivavy. Z. 

.^^Tramm. Paul Matter. 

^Phe pstrnd Company and Belgian Commerce at the Beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century. M. Aragon. 


The English Press. P. MiUe. 

China. Concluded. ^ M. Zimmermann. 

Persia. A. P. Tuillier. 

March 15. 

The English Press. Concluded. P. Mille. 

The New Austrian Parliament. W. Beaumont. 

The Foreign Policy of Japan. FaT'Eust. 

RdfOPme Soola]e.-~54r Ruk uk SR7nr> Paris, x fr. Match s, 


Art du ThdAtre.— 51, Hub i>ks Ecoi.es, Parts. 1 fr. 75 c. March. 
**La Fille de Taharin** by G. G. Picriid. Illustrated. P. Ferrier and 
P. Porthmann. 

Acoustics. 

Gesture. Illustrated. A. de Rochns. 


The Industrial Evolution of the United States. F. LepelletUr. 

The International Congress of ** Public Assistance.'* A. des Rotours. 

March x6. 

The Scrutiny and Proportional Representation. J. Momnuiert. 
Conditions of Reform. M. Kavitre. 

The Wealth of France,* of Families, and of Individuals. V. Turquan. 


Association Cathollque.— 14, Rue de L'Abbaye, Paris. 3 frs. 
March. 

Human Solidarity. C. des Prez do la ViIle>Tual. 

The Development of Social Catholicism since the Encyclical ** Rerum 
Novarum.” Paul i.apeyre. 

The Mil.emnd Law on Compulsory Arbitration. H. Savatier. 

Blblloth4que Universella.— 18. King William Street, Strand. 
30 S. per annum. March. 

The French Law of Association. A. Bonnard. 

The Jaberation of Greece. M. Kebedgy. 

Mile. Z. FJeuriot. Continued. E. 'I'Usot. 

The Cossacks and the Negus, ('oncliided. M. Delines. 

Louts Pasteur. Concluded. A. (slardon, 

Correspondant.— 31, Rur Saint-Guii.laumb, Paris, a frs. 50 c. 
March 10. 

Fnmce after Sadowa. Continueti. P. dc La Gorge. 

Polar Exploration. ^ A. de J.apparent. 

The Catholic RctraUsance iu England in the xc>th Century. P. Thureau- 
Dangin. 

Woman and the Thinkers. Continued. K. l.:iiny. 

The Moral Unity of the Army. Gen. Bourelly. 

The Next Waterloo. J. DeUtporle. ’ 

The Economic i.ife and the Social Movement. A. Bechatix. 

March 35. 

The Catholic Renaissance in England in the xgth Century. Continued. 
P. Thureau-Dangin. 

Tne Succession in Austria. T«. Dufougcruy. 

X'he Judgments of President ISLignuud. 

The Russian Navy. 

X’he Spanish .and the Ttilun Bourbons. L. dc Lanzac de Laborie. 

Religious Life in London and in Paris. P. Ragey. 

Journal des £oonomtstos.— 14. Rue Richelieu, Paris. 3 frs. 50 c. 

March. 

The Suppression of Religious Congregations. V. Racca. 

Brothernoods and Seciet Societies in the United States. Concluded. 
G. N. Tricoche. 

The Repurchase of Railways. K. Katoin. 


Revue Angevlne*'—4, Chauss&e St. Pierre, Antwerp. 50 c. 
March. 

Queen Victoria, J. Joflbert. 

Revue de I’Art. —aS, Rub du Mont>Thabor, Paris. 7 frs. 50 c. 
March. ^ 

Paul SJdillc. Cuncluded. Illustrated. Sully-Prudhomme. 

('ten. MTlftme. Illustrated. Fournier Sarlovcze. 

Evert sail Mevden. Illustrated. H. Bouchot. * 

L'Hotel de Ville, Pari*;. Continued. Illustrated. Fidrens Gevaert. 

Goya, Concluded. Illustrated. Paul Lafoiid. 

Revue Blanche* — 33, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, i fr. March i. 
The Labour Question at the Antipodes. A. Mdtin. 

March 15. 

The French Revolution and the Napoleons. T. l>uret. 

M. Drumont as a Litterateur. G. Kahn. 

Revue Chretlenne.— it. Avenue de l'Ohservatoire, Paris. 

TO frs. per annum. Mni ch. 

AntLProtestantism. A. Leroy*'Beautieu. 

St. Francis of Assisi and Poverty. P. Sabatier. 

(Iboniminergau and the Passion Play. C. Correvon. 

Revue des Deux Mondes**— x8. King Wili.iam Street, Strand. 
6a frs. per annum. March 1, 

Some Impressions of France. G. Hanotaux. 

Sfo/ambique and the Anglo>Portuguese Alliance R. Pinon. 

The Women’s International Council. T. Hctitzon. 

The Prologue of the XVIII Fructidor. F.. Daudet. 

Caoutchouc and Gutta Peicha. A. Dastre. 

Two Men of the Kevoliition. Vicomte de Vftgftc. 

March 15. 

Recollections itf a Diplomat. Comte de Moiiy, 

A History of I..'ibour. C, Benolst, 

A Visit to B.'rngkok. J. Massisu. 

The Futuie of Aerial Navigation. P. Banet'-Rivet. 

Count Tolsioyand Russian Opinion. T. de Wyzewa. 


Bldnestrel.*—3 Am, Rue Viviennk, Paris. 30 c. March. 
Musical Art and It& Interpreters. Paul d’Estreeb, 

Meroupe de France.— 15, Kub de i/Kchaudi^-Saint-Germain, Parts. 
3 fib. Mai'ch. 

The SitUAtlon in England in the New Century. H. D, Da\ray. ♦ 
Nietzsche in Russia, M. Prozor, 

The Symbolists and the Metrical Art. A. Beaiinier. 

Monde Moderne.—5, Rue Sr. BenoIt. T'aris. z fr. 50 c. March, 
'the Ivories in the Cluuy Museum. lUiistratcd. E. Garnusr. 

Military Bridges. Illustrated. C. Cabciani. 

"j'Strasburg. Illustrated. C, Nerliugcr. 

Truffles. Illustrated. H. Cuitpin. « 

The Mirror in Photography. Illustrated. ^F. Dillaye. 

Nouvelle Ravue«— xS, King William Street^ Strand, 

55 f)*^* aunuin. Match t. 

The Theory of the Freach Dminiu K. Lintilhac. 

The South, African War. Capt. Gill^C. 

Eudoxie StrechneC Slawski. ^ 

The Painter Ingres. H. Lapauze. 2 
Massdna iu Rome. E. Gachot. 

Foreign Politics. A. Tardieu. 

» March 15. ^ 

SlenkiewScz pnd Halpdrir^Kandn^y# 

Kudpxie Stmhaeif. Continuedgi Slawski. 

* In ^iew of tne' xm Elections. A. BdraitL 
France aud EnglRUd (1837-1901). L. Tadot, s 

. A Frei\pb Cora&r^at the Cape. J. Cairbre. 


Revue Fran^aise de I’l^tpaxiser et des Colonles.-^a, Rue de la 
V icToiKE, Paris. 2 fr. Match. 

The Sicilian Inv.ision of Tunis. O. Demanctic. 

The Situalion in the Philippines. G. N. Tricoche. 

The Defence of the Colonies. Veteran. G. Vasco. 

Africa in i8uu and in With • 

Revue Gdndrale. —x6, Rua Tkkurenuekg, Bk(;ssei.s. ts frs. per anu. 

March. 

Belgium and Her International Relation.^ from the Military Point of VDw. 
A. Dclbckc. 

Belgians in Rit’^sla. Concluded. K. H«armaiit. 

The Social W<irk of Liege. A. Dessurt. 

Queen Victoria. A. Chariot. 

Yanina ami Epirus. B. de Borchgmt'e. • 

The Glass Crisis. O. MibOime. 

Revue Internationale de Soeiologrle.“i6, Ruk Soufflot, Paris. 
18 frs. per anu. Feb. 

A Monastery of Hermits before the Revolution. G. Roussel. 

Sociological Determinism and Responsibility. Continued. K, de La 
GmsSeritt. ^ 

Poland at the Paris Exhibition. L. Skarzynski. 

Switzerland, z^oo. V. Hossel. 

Revue de Mdtaphyslque et de Mora!e.-- 5 i M^zikRSss* 

Paris. 3 frs. March, 

The Action of Future Pacts. G. Tarde. 

A New Poritivism. K. Ia? Roy. 

The Positive jSpirit. J. Wilbuis. ,* 



ItVTM 4u lAmdo CatbolIattd.-7<^' des s^iMts-P^KSs, Pams. 

• 1 ft. 50 e. March i. 

The Conzreratiots. Continued. K. N, de Nivoley. 

Faith and Hulon. Concluded. Y. 

Freethouzht. Mgr. Juhlin Kevre. 

Boars and Afrikanders bafore the War. Continued. A. Savahte. 
tien. de Wet; the Phautoin General. Vte. £. de )a Coussaye. 

Prof. Chauffjrd. X. 

March ij. 

Freethouzht. Continued.^ Mgr. J. Fhvrc., 

Boers and Afrikanders. Continued. A. .Saivahte. 

T'he Congregations. Continued. K. N. de Nivoley. 

"The Last Days of the Government of National Defence. Picbereau. 
Buddhism. A. Roussel. 

Joseph Fouchd. }. de Brdbisson. 

Revue de Morule Sociale.—108, Bovi.bvahd St. Gebmain, Pabi$. 

3 fr. 75 c. March. 

Hepentabce. Dorp Melegari. 

The Sbeiat Influence of the Police des Mceurs. A. da Meuron, 

Special Lemsbitiun for Working Women in England. Dora B. Montefiora. 

. Women in Typopaphy. P. M. 

Woman Labour iti Germany. Minna Cauer. 

Alary Wollstunecraft. Noelle Roger. 

Revue de Paris.—A shbr, 13, BEnpnitu Street, Strand, du frs. per 
annum. March t. 

Tbs aist Army Corps (November, December, 1870). A.’Jaurbs. 

Fr.inc: in 1803. E.-G. de Bray. 

The Greek Literaly .Struggle. J. Psichari 
In the Country ofCliateaubiiatid. A. Le Utar. 

Xndo-China. Capt. E. Bqpiard. 

March 15. 

The btan]uis de Lassay ; a Sulgect (nr Romance. P. do Segur. 

An Historic Episode (17S5'. K. beliginann. 

Old.Age Labour Pensions. G. Sulaiin. 

JRevue Politique et Parlementaire*—5. Ruk i>e Mtzife«as, Paris. 

J f} s. Marche 

The Kfltication of Writers and Philosopherii. A. Fouill^e. 

'The Cninpuhsory Ai bitration Law. L. d'Kichthal. 

A. Kibut. j. K. Charles. 

Workmen’s Insurance. M. liellom. 

Schle&wig under Prussian Goventnient. M. C. Mathiesen. 

Revue des Revues. —za. Avknuk de i/OpI^ka, Paris, i fr. March t. 
Marriage and Divorce: Symposium. 

Free hicirriagc. Paul ana Vlclor Maigucritte. 

The Franco^usdan Army and the \i^r in the Transs’aal. J. de. Hloch. 

A Society for the Protection of French Scenery. J. Labor. 
iHow 1 shall Cl OSS the Mediterranean i ’ .a Balloon. Illustrated. H. de la 
Vauix. 

The Philosophy of E'ood. Dr. J. Gr.tnd. 


A Century ofAhe French Novel. Concluded. P. A^ebrapiL 
Japanese Journalism. Illustrated. Concluded. J. Tdbla. 

March 15. 

The French, ftoletaiiate in tjie Colonies. M. A, Leblont}. 

The Prologtumf a Coup d’Etat; Unpublished Letters by lamennEUi. Dr. 
Cabancs. 

The Evolution td Poetry in the Lost Twenty-Five Years. G. Peilissier. 
Leimds and Su^stffions of Bnssse, Dnmbes, and Bugey. A. Bdmrd. 

" Electra" and Perea Galdos. Marquise dc Carios de Pedroso. 

The Literary Movement in Gernuiny tn igoo. G. Choisy. 

Petroleum Malaria. Illustrated. Dr. 1 ,. Care. 

How to cross the Mediterranean in g Balloon. Illustrated. G. Caye. 

Revue SoelalUte.— 97, Rub de Bkheliku, Paris. I fr. 500. March. 
Benoit Malon. E. Peyron._ , . 

Political Economy ana Agriculture. U. Sorel. ' 

The Declaration of 17813 and Socialism. P. Buquet. 

Revue Univepselle.— Libkaikik I.akoussr, 17, Rue Monti'arnasse, ^ 
Paris. 50 c. March .. ^ 

The Marriage of the Queen of Holland. Illustrated. L. Bresson. 

Verdi. Illustrated. H. G. Villars. 

Finance in 1900. F. Bernard. 

March 9. 

The Iceland Fishermen. Illustrated. T. Janvrais. 

Lace-Miikiiig. Illustrated. 

Ice-Breakers. Illustrated. G. Caye. , 

March rfi. 

FamTlicism in China. Illustrated. K. Allier. 

Armand Silvestre. With Portrait. E. Gaubert. • 

March 33. 

The Feminine Ideal in the 19th Century, illustrated. G. Kahn. 

Algerian Native industries. Illustrated. K. Violard, 

Revue Unlversltaire-— ^5> Kur uk MitxikRES, Paris. 10 frs. per ami. 

March. 

The Teaching of German in the French l.ycdes and Colleges, 1900; Report 
of Conference. A. Piiilnchc. 

Repot t on the Elementary Classes, n/xj. A. Fringnet. 

Girls’ Secondary Education in Amertca. H. Boriiecque. 

Revue de rUniversltd de Bruxelles.— 4. Rub du Fkontispicz, 
Bkusski.s. I fr. $oc. Match. 

Ecclcsustical Property in Italy. F. Scadutu. 

Gustave IFrdddri*. M. Vauthier. 

The Study of the Classics. G. Duelshauvers. 

University Catholique.—35. Rub Uu Pi.at, Lvon, » frs. per 

lialf year. March. 

Christian Democracy; Encyclical of i.eo Xlll. 

Jean Baptiste de.Kossi. J. Tixeront. 

The Legend of the Wood of the Cross. L. de Combes. 

The Angelus ; Mariolatry. R. P. Ragcy. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civlltii Cattolioa.— Via di Ripktta 346, Rome. 35 frs. per annum. 
March 2. 

Ancient Errors and Modern Historkin^. 

The Inscriptions on the Sir/f in the Forum. Continued. 

The Chinch aitl the FuticiaIs of Nun-CathoHcs. 

The New Index of Prohibited Books. 

March t6 . 

b The Compulsory Vote fur Parliamentary Flections. 

|! Labour Probieiiis and the Keevnt KncycHc.'d. 

..Ancient Errors and Modern Hibtoriaus. Continued. 

Cosmos CathoUeus. —C'>rso VinoKio Kmanuelr ao^p Rome. 

February »8. 

Victortap Queen and Empress, Illustrated, (vount £. Soderinl. 

Verdi, Illustrated, ^larrpiis G. Monaldi. 

The Land of the Prophet Elijah. Illustrated. Abbif Hetdd. ^ 

Verosi’h “ Natale." Karon Kaiizicr. 

March 15. 

l«eo XlII. Count K. Soierinl. 

A Rushiiin Embassy in the Seventeenth Century. Illustrated. N. Tchary- 
kow. 

The House of Goldoni. Illustrated. Marquis O. Monaldi, 

Notes from the East. TUust:ated. H. Lamm.ns. 

EinpOP!um.**Bi£KGAMo. 15 frs. psr annum. Feb. 

The Polar Expetytion of the Duke of the Abruzzi. Illustrated. G. 
RoncagH. 

Foreign Pictures at (he Paris Exhibition.^ Illustrated. V. Pica. 
Retrospective Art. Illustrated. R. ArtioH. 

• 

Plogrea.—PiAZUTTA Mondragonk, Naples. 24 6rs. March 5. 
I’olltical Forms and Social Reforms. G. Arroleo. ^ 

The ^criSce of the .Serpents ; Poem. ^ M. Kerbakar. 

Inferior and Superior Races. N. Colujanni. 

Marcli 30 . 

Unpublished T.etters of GoldouL £. M.'iddalena. 

Notes on Contemporary Poetry. A. van Bever. 

On the limits of Liberty. G. D’AyaU Valva. 


Nuova Antologia,—Vrs S. Vitale 46 frs. per annum. 

Mai'cfa 1. 

Leop.ardi I. Prof. Zumbitii. 

Italy in a Recent English Novel. Prof. C. Se^6. 

Balzac and Ciiminal Anthropology. V. Morellu. 

I'lu* (ireat Boer War. General L. dal Verme. 
lOilway Conventions and the State. 

Customs Reform. The Editor. 

March 16. 

The Philosophy of Law in the Modem State. S.:nator G. Carte. 

Auguste Rodin. Illustrated. (L Cena. 

Prince Luitpold of Bttvariri. Illustrated.^ G. C. MonCagui. 

Maria Luisa at Parma. Cntaiina P. Heri. 

The Frescoes at Bosco Reale. Illustrated. Prince B. Ode.sc.ilchi. 


. Rassegrna Nazlonale.— Via della Pace 2, Flokrnck. 
30 frs. per annum. March t. 

Reminiscences of Padre Lanzoni of the Kosminians. G. Moiando. 
Brunetiere’s ** Discours dc Combat.” liarbaia AHnson, 

Emigration and National Agriculture* R, Kizzotto. 

Veidi as a Believer. A. Catena. 

March z6. 


Verdi as an Artist. P. Giaco«ta.^ 

Kimlio March!. ^L. Veniurini. 

Pellagra and Malaria. K. Conti. 

SaafiKtuitds against Usury. G.»A. Colonna di Cesaib. 

A hlarvelloiis Voyage to the North Pole. K. Caro. 

An Italian Ib'mst in the Holy Land. G. Angelim. 

Rlforma Sociale.— Tuhin. March 15. 

The Present Condidon of Bulgaria! Prbf. B. Mituiis. 

Bread and Cu-operation. R. DaltaVoUa._ , 

The Development of Railways. J. Trocliia. . „ . 

The Railway Problem and the New Ministry. A. Brumcardi. 

Ritriita. Intepnazloiutle.— Via Tokrk Argentina 76, Roub. Marcb.;, 
Socialism and Modem Ctflture. Prof. Toniolo. ' ,' ji 

’The Antiquity of Man. Prof. Tuccimei. . . _ j." ‘ 

Tendencies of Thought at the Daw# of the Twentictl* Cea‘’urjr.‘ ©v). 


Ellero. , , J. 

Industrial Syndicates. Dr. V. Manfredi. 




Blvbte PdittUM, • tettewirta.— Via Mawo Minohbtti, 3, SOMB. 

.... ... ... _ Tfav(jr»i. 

Political Stoation and Financial RaTonn. L. Nina. 

RlvlstS pep la Sitmoplne.— Milan. la.go frai^per annum. March. 
The .Catheticiam of Schopenhauer. £. Zoccoli. ** 

Emilio de March!. E. Flori. 


Unlv«rilta PtHtOla.pa.-'MANTDA. March t. 
New Poland, Brazil. Prof. Sienuradaki. *' 

Malaria. Prof. A. Celli. u 

Saciolosy in Popular Universitiea, Prof. A. Groppaii. 

Vita Intepnazlonale.— Milan. March no. 
The Com Duty and Southern .^riculture. K. Giretti. 
Agriculture and the Century. (I. Marchese. 

The Social ideas of Ibsen. F. Momigtiano. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.— Rbal Monastnrio nm. Escokial, MAnatn. 
so pesetas p.:r annum. March J. 

The Religious Situation in France. Antonio M. Tonna-lkirlhet. 

The Fifth International Congress of ('athi>Iics_. F.loino Nacar. 

Chronicles of the Royal Liiirary at the EsciiimI. B. Fernandes. 

A Prisoner in the Philippines. J. R. de Prada. 

Espafia Modopna.— Cuusta pn Santo Domingo, i6, Maokid, 

40 pesetas per annum. March. 

A Year of Sociology. Prof. Adolf Pomda. 

An Unpublished Arlicle by Campo.tmor. J. de Lazaro. 

American Readings, llispunns. 

Journey of the Spanisli Alission to the Sultan of Morocco. Rafael Mttj.ana. 

RevlstaContampopanea.— Cai.le nn Pizarko, 17, Mahriu. 

3 pesetas. Feb. 38. 

Forest Hydrology. P. Ariigas. 

Ins Exhibition m Ammicati Artists in Paris. L. Garcii.Ratnon. 


THE DUTCH 

Elsevier’s Gelllustriepd Maandschplft.— Luzac, 4«, Great 
Russell .Street, is. 8 d. March. 

M.artimis Schildt, Artist. Illustrated. N, 11 . Wolf. 

The .Sophia-Augusta Institute in .the Amsterdam Munic'pal Museum. 
Illustrated J. E. Someren Brand. 

The Flemish Masters in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg. Illustratid. 

An Einsode in ttie Life of Marie Barnholt. P. Vilkhoff. 

Vpatren des TUdS —Luz\c. ss. 6d. March. 

On the Exercises of the Militia. Major-Gen . J. van 1 > im v.an Issrlt. 
Biological Systems for Purifying Sewage and Wasti Fluids fro.n Factories. 
Dr. J. W. Jenny Weyermaii. 


A Hai>py Omen. I«n Xlll. 

Coello: a .Spanish Painter. Federico Buesa. 

March rj^ • 

The Te.achmg of Natural History in Elcmenta''y Schools. Dr. Emilio 
Ribera. _ ' 

Schiller's Plays. Enrique Lickefett y English, 
liulls in Mahurca. J. L. Kstelrich. '' 

The I aiernlure of the Future. Victor Oliva. 

The Art of War. Jenaru Figueroii. 

Revista PoPtURuesa.— Rua Nova pr> Alm.iua, 74, Lisbon, is frs. 
per annum. No. 41. 

Colonial Government. Eduardo d.a Costa. 

The Education of the Negro. J. dr Maced.*. 

Troops for Africa; Organisation and Compusiti.n. A. F. 


MAGAZINES. 

D© GIds.— Luzac. 3^ Miirch, 

Sp.3aking Stonss: Sketches of Ancient Places in Hotland. R. P. J. Tutcin 
Ndltlieiiius. 

The Miitali.m The<»ry ; the Origin of Species in Pl'ints. Prof. Hubrecht. 
Shakespj.ii'o's Hn'nlet.” Dr. Hyvanck. 

Symbols. CsU'el .Scliarten. 

Woord en Boold*—E kven F. Bohv, Haarikm. per annum. 

M.nch. 

M. W, F. Trs'iib and Civil Law. With Portrait. P. H. Pekelh.n'inga 
’Ihe Castle of Hoenisbrt->eck. lUustrnted. Lamberts Hurre’lbrinck. 

Oranges, illustrate. Augusta du Wit. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dansde Tidskl*lft.— CoPENHAGRK. 13 kr. per annum. March. 
Relation to Guod .and Kvil. Pr<»f. J. N. ThicD. 

Man's Need «f (iud. Prof. H. We&tergaard. 

True Tax Reform. Prof. N, C. Fredenksen. ^ 

Marco. Continued. Illustrated. Th. Hijrfreund. 

England and India. Nina Bang. 

Federated Australia. C. K. 

Can War be avoided ? C. K. 


KrlnR^aa.—Df.AF Nouli, Christiania. p.rqr. March 15. 

Cbe-is. As M. Dahl. 

Social Tidskrlfb. —H, von KorH, Stovkh .m. akr. 75 ore per 
annum. Maroli. 

Th* Lives of Fomale Wo.’kers. Krlki Lund'.|\ist. 

'I’he Housing (jnestion in Rngland. Knut 'IVugUtihl. 

Wu*kwom^n's Hoin.;s iti Stockholm. (Drda Mey.ison. 


THE RUSSIAN MAGAZINES, 


Mir BozbI.—S t. Petbrsburg, Ligovka, 35. March. 

The PbiiOfOpliy of Kant. Prof. O. Tchclpanof. 

Ihaen a. Man and Writer. P. Hinsen. 

Sketehea from the History of Political Economy. Continuxd. M. Tiig.in- 
Baraiiovsky. 

The Russian Expedition to Spitzfa.-rgcn. Concluded. K. N. Tdicrnuishef. 
Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century. Prof. R. Wipp.-r. 

IStOPltehBSkll Vyestnlk. — Sr. Pktrxsbuhg, a. S. Suvoki.n. March. 
Recollections of N. J. Mam.ayef. 

A Russian Prisoner of War in tByy.yS V. N. Kleverall. 

'Three Meetings with Dostoyevsky. A. A. Zeleneuky. 

Supmstition and Crime. P. A. 'J ulub. 

The Last of (be House of Hanover. V. J. 

History of Om-Playing in Kuashi. V, O. Michasvitch. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Russkl Vyestnlk. —VltHrow. Mat.wa Dmitros-'ka, 33. March. 
Lctie-s of M. N. Strachuf to X. Y. TLiniDYsky. Coniiuu,$d. 

Kcclrsmitcal Quesitiun^ under Alexand.:r II. A A. PapkjlT 
L. A. May, V. F, Savodnik. 

Russkoe BagatstvOs—S t. Pk/ifh^b'-rg, S:'A'5^kava i Backavaya. 

Feb. 

Peasrint Agriculture in Xorthern Ku!»i»b. V, J, Semevsky. 

Tiupres^tons of Finland. 

.MaUrials for a Biography of Schsvtchsnkn. J. A, 

Tlkc Pe;i<s*int Question. A. Pieshekhodof. 

.Sib.:rj.ui Tales. V. G. Korolenko. 


FOR THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.'’ 


7 p t/ie Arartagfr “ Review of Reviews,” 

Me^hray House, Sireti, London, IV. C. Date. 

Please send the “Review of Reviews" /f'f' Thoelve Months^beginning with the 


.number to 


■ 


For which J enclose Eight Shillings and Sixpence (or’lS:'75 Fremes). 





Mo^w. Yu-Sien» Sing* Sang« 'Tschang, And T?;chwang an* happy to ^ ;> 
through the wii«dows of (he chamlMsr where the coundi t4 war is lielU'thdr '» 
brver« d heads u{Tercd to the generals of the Powers. 
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After fbe Hunt 

KiTrHRHGB: “Great Scott I De Wet is not here, after all. Now," 
how in thunder could he have got out t ” . , j „ 

OaaiCBS (wearily): “ l>e Wet has evaporated, and gone up in a cloud. 
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[Melbourne. • 

The Kang^aroo is hunted in Australia, but in Africa 
the ’roo has to do the hunting;. 

The Kangaroo : " Go<^ gracious I I thought I could spring, hut 
this must be the original jumping Moses.” 
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Aoar : “ As.I wM 
ttOH: “ R<e'^fo«r-t. 


I aayiaCT my demands ar*-~*” . . „ 

• 41 a, t r .The tenmi wmbe nuns, and not youri! ” 
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.Gaiprui! iWl^lt ftmn tlia W, yoo 

‘‘Saruc: “Wotwary* 
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NcMs*iiltcr-\ [Zurich, 

Tliis housie is so uticonifoi table and has cost me so iniichi and there is not 
even a chair to stt 4^*). 
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Kla4ii1fra<iaUck,'\ * 

Kven when face to face with the black dt ath John Bull does not lose hts 
humour, and imagines that even his eliasliseinent «s agreeable. 
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A Jpcrman View of the Relations between Germany and Eng^latid.--Kinj^ Edward VII. and 

the New Maid Servant. 

CiliKMANV : ** If your Majesty will encage me, I piomi-i.* at all times to V»c a and ob..*dicnt servant/* 

Kim.\Ni}; ** Well, you please me, and 1 shall take you into iny scrviis! '* 
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Su’MinA fSydney. ’ 

An Anstaalian idea of a useful way for Kine 
Edward to wield his sceptre. 
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Uncle Sam and Cuba. 

Can't let gcb 


[MinneapoUce « 
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PROSERPINE. 

(After the painting by D. G. Rossetti.) 
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tHE PHOGHESS OF THE OlOpliD. 


LONDON, May ist, 1901. 

Two years ago this month, on May 
The Openlnff i8th, the Peace Conference met at 
the Hague Court, the Hague. I^st month a brief, 
circular issued by M. de IJeaufort 
announced that the Court of Arbitration ronstitute«l 
ii\ accordarice with the Hague Convention had been 
formally established, and was now available for the 
use of any Powers w'ho might have need of its offices. 
The children of this world are wiser in thgir day 
and generation than the children of light. The 
constitution of an international tribunal of arbitra¬ 
tion is one of those events which mark an epoch 
in the history *of civilisation; but it is ushered 
into the world shamefacedly by a diplomatic- 
circular which not qne man in a thousand has ever 
seen or heard of. If, instead of being an eflbrt made 
to establish lasting peace among the nations, it had 
been an appeal to arms on the part of the smallest 
of the Powers against the weakest of its neighbour^, 
how different it would have been! With what 
fanfaronade, what pageantry, what beating of drums 
military and journalistic would the war have been 
dec.lared! Hut in the war against War everything is drab 
of the drabbc:st, and no effort is made to appeal to the 
imagination or to arrest the attention of mankind. The 
inevitable result follows. The attention of mankind is 
not arrested, and then philanthropists and reformers 
marvel that people take so little interest in what con¬ 
cerns their, welfare. The fact is that people only take 
an interest in things which are pressed upon their atten¬ 
tion by the art of advertisement, and no one knows 
this so well as the makers of wars. War is the best 
advertised business in the whole world, and thrives 
accordingly. Peace is the worst advertised business, 
and suffers as the natural result. 

A proposal, was made, which at one 
What Ought tinne seemed likely to , meet with 
Have Been Done, some degree of support, that the 
formal installation of the Bureau at 
the Hague should be regarded as the occasion for an 
important cerefnonial, was also suggested that the 
festival at the Hague might be accompanied by similar 
ceretponials in the ca’pitals of all the Powers repre¬ 
sented at the Conference, It was even hoped—and 
the idea still remains on record—that the i8th of May 
might come to be observed as a Festival Day of 
•Hum^ity, in commemoration of the first great effort 


made by the associated Covernments to provide a 
workable substitute for war. The execution of this 
proposal has been marred this year by the way in which 
the Dutch Government installed, the Bureau, without 
any ceremony to mark the occasion. Efforts are being 
made in various directions to secure popular demon¬ 
strations in commemoration of the establishment of 
the Court; but it must be admitted that the moment 
is not very jiropitious. Every Power in China has 
trampled under foot the provisions of the* Hague Con¬ 
vention as to the rules of war, and in South Africa we 
are still busily engaged in exterminating a nationality 
as a penalty for its temerity in demanding as an 
ultimatum the settlement of its disputes by arbitra¬ 
tion. The logic of facts is, however, more potent 
than the rhetoric of the platform or the enthusiasm 
of the banquet. The fact that the South African 
War is costing us a quarter of a million a day in hard 
cash, to say nothing of the sacrifice of life, is a more 
potent argument in favour of resorting to arbitration 
rather than to the sword than any number of intei- 
natiunal demonstrations in favour of arbitration. 

Much interest is naturally excited as 

The Court and the jq should be the first question 
Chlnose ^ 

Indemnities, with which the Hague Court should 

be invited to deal. Fifteen cases, it 
is said, are already down for hearing, and the prob¬ 
ability is tliat some twopenny-halfpenny (juestion will 
arise which would interest no person in the world 
excepting the two litigants. This would be 
thoroughly in accordance with the humdrum, imheroic 
way in which each advance is made in the direction 
of jjeace. There is, however, one groat question 
which several of the Powers are anxious should be 
broiUght before the Hague Court. That is the ques¬ 
tion of the Chinese indemnity, 'fhe Russian Govern¬ 
ment originally suggested that the (jiiestion of the in¬ 
demnity due from China to the Powers was one that 
might well be referred to the Hague Court for 
investigation. The American GoverniiiL'nt cordially 
assented to the suggestion, and it is believed that the 
Kaiser alone is indisposed to adopt this method of 
dealing with the question which at present seems to 
baffle the combined diplomacy of Europe. Each 
of the Powers concerned should appoint its 
own arbitrator. China wotkl appioiDt her own.* 
Adequate provision would be made for the appoint¬ 
ment of an umpire, and the question could then 
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be argued as to the basis upon whicji the claims 
should be made and the method in which the amount 
should be settled. After deciding the question 
. of principle, in which many questions are bound 
up-ras, for instance, whether ‘or not the Chinese 
are to be held responsible for all the damage 
done by the Boxers to individuals, whether the whole 
cost of all the military expeditions is to be defrayed, 
whether any rebate should be allowed, or 
whether any counterclaim will be permitted on the 
part of China, or whether the claims of the Powere 
should be dealt with collectively or separately—a 
Special Commission should be appointed to take 
evidence on the spot as to the various claims, and 
upon the report of this Commission the Tribunal 
would adjudicate. Such, at least, was the suggestion 
which it was believed nearly all the Powers, with the 
exception of Germany and her allies, are in favour 
of accepting. One advantage of referring the 

question to a Court, rather than leaving it to be 
dealt with by diplomacy, is that it might be arranged 
that a decision of a majority of the members of the 
Tribunal should be accepted as final, whereas with¬ 
out such reference the veto of a single Power would 
be sufficient to paralyse action. It would be very 
curious if, through the Hague Bureau, a way should 
be found of overcoming the liberum veto which 
threatens to be the bane of the International State, 
as it was formerly of the Polish Monarchy, 

The Chinese difficulty makes no pre- 
Ho Praarress gress towards settlement. Fighting 
China. has begun again, and the Russians, 
Germans, and British have all been 
engaged in actions against the Chinese in various 
parts of the occupied territory, with the monotonous 
result of making tilings worse every time fighting 
takes place. The Russians have accepted the 
rejection of their Manchurian Convention witlf as 
much grace as is possible to those who have to say 
beati possidentes with ’a very wry face. The 
latent antagonism between Russia and Japan, which 
interested persons in England were endeavouring 
to fan into a flame, seems to have subsided 
for the moment, and Japan is suffering at 
present from a severe financial crisis, which is not 
likely to predispose them* to a policy of military 
adventure, in Korea or: elwwhere. The Chinese 
Court manifests no disposition* to come back to 
‘Peking, tod 4^;'ibweif are' reluctantly beginning to 
recognise the'wt that it will be impossible for them 
to withdraw tlifeir troops before the hot weather. 
This'means greater loss*,, of life and continually 


increasing expenditure. No doubt for the expendi¬ 
ture they can increase their claims upon China, but 
there is a limit to what China can pay or borrow, 
and the more they can extort from the Chinese 
Government, the more certain it is that they will 
have to face increased customs duties which will not 
^end to the development of European trade in the Far 
East. The only element of hope in a very dark and 
dismal situation is the fact that so shrewd an observer 
as Sir Robert Hart seems disposed to regard ‘the 
recent decree of the Chinese Government, promising 
reform, as indicating a genuine resolve on the part of 
the powers that be to put their house in order. I 
quote Sir Robert Hart’s translation of the decree else¬ 
where, and it is a very interesting document in any 
case. Should it result in action, it may be regarded 
as momentous. 

While the horizon is not clearing in 
The Clayton- East, the clouds are gather- 

Bulwer Treaty, ing in the West, It is now announoed 

that President Kruger will sail for 
America next month, and his arrival will probably 
coincide with the opening of the canqiaign against 
British policy which has as its objective the construc¬ 
tion of the Nic^aragua Canal. When Congress meets 
in December there is little doubt that it will decide 



tNew York. 

America for Americana. 

At long at thit dog lives, John Bull or any other European nation a ill be 
wit: to keep off the premitet. * 
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immediately upon the construction of an Isthmian 
Canal Afithout any reference to the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, which will either be declared to have lapsed or 
will be treated as non-existent. Mr. Secretary Hay will 
probably by that time have disappeared, and then we 
shall discover how great a mistake we made in not 
accepting the amended treaty which was presented 
by the Senate. There is still time to act, if 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Salisbury do not wisli 
to .have apother and threatening difficulty added to 
tfiose which embarrass British diplomacy. Why could 
they not take the initiative in proposing to the 
American Government the formal abrogation of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty on condition that British ships 
shall share all the rights,and on thesame terms,enjoyed 
by American vessels in the use of the canal ? This 
is an eminently.practical way out of an impasse. To 
say, as some of our ignorant hot-heads appear disposed 
to do, that the annulling of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty is a casus belli which we shall not.avenge by 
war at present, but shall hold over until a convenient 
season, is to talk wicked and mischievous nonsense. It 
is our interest to have the canal made; it is cmr interest 
that its freedom of passage should be guaranteed by 
a Power strong enough to compel all possible 
belligerents to respect its neutrality; and as the 
Americans want to make a canal at their own cost, 
John Bull cannot do better than give them his bene¬ 
diction and actively co-operate with them in removing 
any obstacles that may stand in the way of the con¬ 
ferring of so great a benefit upon the* carrying trade 
of Great Britain. 

The idea prevails in some quarters 
The Alaskan should endeavour to trade 

Boundary. oflT the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty for 

the concession of a port to Canada 
on the frontier of Alaska. But this is to confound 
things that differ. The question of a Canadian port 
is one for arbitration. It would have been referred 
to arbitration had it not been for the folly of our 
Government in refusing to accept the stipulation 
made by the American Government that the umpire 
should be selected from the Western Continent. It 
is now recognised on both sides that in making 
this proposition the Americans acted against 
their own interest, smd that in rejecting it we 
made as great a mistake on our own part. For the 
bias of every Spanish-American umpire^ would have 
been in favour of Great Britain against the United 
States, just as the bias of any European umpire 
would have been in favour of the United States 
against Gredt Britain; but by an extraordinary 


topsy-turvydom we rejected the proposal because 
the Americans insisted that the umpire should be 
a man who would be biassed in our favour. And 
there the matter remains. The sooner that 
question can be referred to arbitration the 
better. The Canadians will have some difficulty in 
demonstrating their cl^iin owing to the fact that 
in 1878 the Government of the Dominion exhibited 
at the Exhibition in Paris a very elaborately drawn 
offif;ial map, which for some time hung in the corridor 
of the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, which defined 
the coast-line of Alaska exactly in accordance with 
the present American contention. At the Exhibition 
of 1878 a prize was awarded to this map on account 
of its excellence, and its existence is one of the first 
difficulties which the Canadians will have to get over 
before they can establish their claim to a port for 
Klondike on the Pacific. 

When these pages are going through 
Mr. McKinley’s the press Mr. McKinley will be 
Tour. making his triumphant progress 
through the whole of the United 
States. His tour will extend from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and will be in many respects the most 
remarkable Presidential progress that has yet taken 
place. It is significant of much that he refused 
to travel in the Pullman car named “ Imperial." 
It would have been too handy a text for those 
who regard this development of Presidential power 
as indicating progress in the direction of empire. 
It is, however, natural that the President of 
the United States should take advantage of the 
facilities of communication which his countrymen 
have done so much to perfect, in order to return 
thanks to the greatest possible number of those who 
voted for him at the last Presidential election. The 
popular enthusiasm is taking all manner of strange 
and curious forms, one of the most remarkable 
bSing the preparation of the bouquet for Mrs. 
McKinley at Los Angeles, which is to contain 
100,000 rosebuds, and to weigh somewhat over 
two tons. I’he American love for bigness as a 
thing 4 n itself seldom has had a more picturesque 
illustration. 

While President McKinley makes 
^*’"*®* his triumphant progress across the 
the •• ophir." Continent, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York continue their 
not less, triumphiftit promenade across the waters of 
Southern Asia towards tlie great Australian con-’ 
tinent. At Aden, in Ceylon and Singapore,. the 
Royal commis-voyageurs of the Empire met with an. 
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enthusiastic reception, and their arrival in Australia 
is being so eagerly anticipated by colonists that the 
only serious difficulty likely to arise will be from the 
impossibility of gratifying the universal desire to see 
their future King. Regulations have been laid down 
which are to be strictly adhered to for the Royal 
progress ; and even if they are liberally interpreted, 
it is to be feared there will be a great number of 
persons who will remember the visit with somewhat 
of tlie bitterness that is natural to uninvited parties. 


until the Australians insist upon some action adverse 
to French aspirations in the New Hebrides* Signs 
are not wanting that we may not have long to wait 
for this. 

I-ast month the censufe "in the 
» J**? - British Isles was taken, but the 

the People. enumerators have not yet added 
' uj) the totals. The census is 

always interesting, because for a large majority 
of our people, if not for an actual majority. 



Rt. Hon. Sir (t. Turner. Kt. Hon. E. Barton 
Hon. Sir John Forrest. Hon W. E. Lewis. 

Hon. R. E, O’Connor. 


vlVetnier). Lotd Ho{ietoun (t;ov.-On }. lion, Sir Wui. Lvne. Kt. Hon. C. C. Kingston 
Kt. Hon. Junic^ K. Dickson. Hon. Alfred Deakin. Mr. Budge. 

(Since deceived.) 
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The Governor-General, the Premier, and the F/ideral Cabinet of the New Australian Commonwealth. 


{^I'kt^togritph by i/te Cnnva S/w/itfs, Sy(/firy]. 


I.ast month was famous in Australian 
The annals as having w'itnessed the first 
Australia Cabinet, meeting of the Federal Cai)inet, 
and it is notable that their first act was 
to refuse to allow Tasmania to be used as a dumping- 
ground for the Boer prisoners. Tasmania herself raised 
no objections, but the Federal Government was averse 
to the proposal, which Mr. Chamberlain of course 
immediately abandoned. There fa nothing better 
understood at Downing Stieef than the fact that we 
must mind our P’s and Q’s in dealing «with the 
Australians. The strain, however, is not likely to come 


it is the only instance in which any representative of 
the Central Government comes into direct contact 
with the citizen. Everyone has more or less personal 
knowledge of local officials, whether those of the 
muni» ipality, the Board of Guardians, or the 
School Board; but opportunities of direct contact 
between the Imperial authorities and the individual 
wage-earner pe few and far apart. In the census, 
however, the State, as a kind of benevolent 
inquisitor, insists upon the filling in of informa¬ 
tion relating to details of family life which are 
often jealously concealed even from members of the 
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same housq^iold. This gives a certain piquant interest 
to the census, which causes it to be remembered by 
many of the non-political classes when much more 
important events are completely forgotten. It is 



The Great Census Commissioner of India in his 
Office. 


expected that our population will show considerable 
increase, in contrast with tlie result of the census of 
India, the‘significance of whose figures has yet been 
very imperfectly appreciated in this country. A few 
years ago we believed we had effectually di.sestablished 
the reign of the Malthusian Trinity of War, Pesti¬ 
lence, and Famine in Hindustan; but the check on 
population arising from plague, famine, and cholera 
would seem to indicate that the famous cliccks on 
population are not so easily got rid of. 

There is reason to fear that there arc 
Impending ^c^st two other regions wliere the 
Famines. census would show an arrest of the 
natural growth of population. One 
is in Northern China,,where Li Hung Chang has 
telegraphed to the Christian Herald of New York 
that eleven millions of people are in danger of death 


are overrunning, byt which, as the adcompanying map 
shows, it is utterly unable to hold. What we have 
done is to occupy the railway, from which as a base 
our columns make excursions like the flight of destroy¬ 
ing angels ; but when they have swejd the country and 
returned to their base, they cannot even call it peace, 
although they may have ^created a wilderness. An 
* effort is being made by a patriotic Dutch lady. 
Mine, dc Wasklewicz van Schilfgaarde, to induce the 
tlovernment to transfer the Boer women and children 
whom wc have taken prisoners in the Transvaal to 
some place in which they could at least secure 
sufficient milk to save llie children from dying of 
starvation. At i)re.sent the babies are dying like flies 
from want of milk. We have some 20,000 of these 
helpless hostages on our hands, more than one half of 
whom are in the two camps of Johanne.sburg and 
Potchefstroom, and who might be transferred without 
difficulty to Uitenhage, or some district in the f>pe 
Colony nearer to their ba.se of supplie.s, and where 
all the cows in the district have not been sacrificed 
on the altar of militarism. 

The news from the scat of war is 
Dnjustiflable becoming so monotonous that very 
Homicide. it will hardly attract more atten¬ 

tion from the reader than the return 
of the number of bales of cotton at Liverpool 
the previous day. Despatches announcing the daily 
bagof Boersbecome monotonous after a time, especially 
when the numbers of our brother men who have been 
killed in the defence of their country are mere driblets. 
Of course, we have only reports from our own side. 



from starvation as the result of the wal and failure j. b. : “ XbU one win be .■» whopper, or I’m much mUuiceu.” 

of crops; the other is South Africa, where the British 

Government has artificially created a famine by and no one even pretends to believe that* our official 
destroying all the growing crops and devastating with bulletins tfell the full story of events in South Africa, 
fire *and sword the fertile country which its columns But even with those limitations it is evident that our 
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hold of the railway is far from complete. Every can make no concessions to the Boers„ but on a 
now and then trains are interested, their con- personal matter, such as the recall of the High 
tents carried off in safety, or consigned to the Commissioner, we can make them a concession 
flames. Every day brings a report of a fresh success which would save their fiice and facilitate their 
of our sweeping operations in the North-Eastern submission. It will be curious to see whether 
Tr^svaal; but every day 'also brings telegrams events justify this theory of Sir Alfred’s return, 
.showing our utter failure to ,sweep the invading forces It probably reflects more or less accurately the 
of the Boers from Cape Colony. views of one section of the Cabinet, for that body 

Sir Alfred Milner is quitting South is said to be sharply divided upon the question of 
sir Alfred Milner's three months’ leave of amnesty. According to this story, Mr. Chambe'rlain 

Return. absence, leaving Lord Kitchener and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach' represent the two 
in charge of both the civil and opposing forces, Sir Michael being in favour of Lord 
military government of the two Republics. There Kitchener, while Mr. Chamberlain supports Sir Alfred 
has been a* good deal of speculation as to why he Milner in deprecating the more Liberal policy 
is returning. The Bristol Guardian, a provincial advocated by Lord Kitchener. 

paper which is not without confidential access to Curious are the ravages of the 

of the most influential Cabinet Ministers, whirligig of time. *Lord Kitchener, 

which has from the first strongly supported the Kltohenup. ^ months ago the bite noire of 

’ Government policy in South Africa, roundly asserts the pro-Boers, has now come to be 

that Sir Alfred Milner is sacrificing himself on regarded as the only hope of a Liberal policy in 
the altar of his country, and that he is coming home South Africa. Six months ago the opinion was 
in order to facilitate the resumption of negotiations universal in South Africa that the supersession of 
between Lord Kitchener and General Botha. Accord- Lord Roberts by Lord Kitchener meant the adoption 
ing to this authority, the private letter reporting that of a policy of ferocity and ruthless barbarity. This 
General Botha had expressed a strong objection to found free and open expression in the Jingo press, 
Sir Alfred Milner was written wdth Sir Alfred’s con- both in London and in Capetown, in the camps, and 
S2nt in order to pave the way for his retirement, even in the higher quarters. “There is nothing for 
Upon matters of substance, so this theory runs, we it but Kitchener and brutality,” was the watchword 

which one officer reported to be 
prevalent in the higher quarters in 
South Africa; and there is reason 
to believe that but for the protest 
made in this country such a policy 
would have been carried out to 
the bitter end. As it is, thanks 
to “ Hell Let Loose,” and other 
patriotic publications of the same 
character, public opinion was roused 
against' house-burning and murder, 
and when the first definite order 
given to a British officer to take 
no prisoners reached this country, 
the revulsion of feeling was so 
great that it was found necessary 
to deny that any sucli order had 
ever been given. By way of 
covering up ' the. contemplated 
crime, Mr. Cartwright, of the 
South African Daily News, was 



Th^ above map shows the present mlftary situation in South Africa. The districts which are either in 
the actual occupation of the Boers or are entirely unoccupiedjbiy our troops are shaded. The unshaded 
parts art in our occupation. With regard to the towns, odW those lying on or close to the lines of 
railway are.in our occupation. Since tbit map was drawn General Pluiner has occupied Rosenekaal, 


railway are.in our occupation. Since tbit map was drawn < 
a little to the riorth^ast of Pietershu-j>. 


prosecuted for publishing a state¬ 
ment of the officer in question, 
which had already appeared 
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I^usfijge BlditerJ] 


The Executioner of the Transvaal. 

{A/(fr th^ Icgeftd o/ tht holy Si. Denis^ 

Kitchener: Oh, horror ' I have cut off his head, but he still 

ualks forward ! 

unchallenged in the Freematis Jouniaf and 
J..otKlon Times. For calling the attention of 
the readers of South Africa to the statements 
published in the London press concerning orders 
received by British officers at the front, Mr. 
Cartwright has been sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. It is a monstrous sentence, and one 
which the Government will do well to revise at the 
earliest possible moment. The attention of the 
Government in this country was specially drawn to 
the letter of a British officer, but tliey did not deign 
cither to contradict or inquire into the truth of the 
allegations. It was only when Mr. Girtwright re¬ 
published his letter in Capetown that Lord Kitchener 
issued his tardy denial, and the prosecution followed. 

That Mr. Cartwright did nothing 
Mp. CRPtwrlKht’& more than his duty in republishing 
Sentence. the letter of a British officer no 
journalist can deny. Even the Cape 
journalists who are most irate with Mr. Xilartwright, 
have published the recent manifesto of President 
Steyn and General De Wet, which was much more 
calculated to incite to sedition than tlie statements of * 
the. British officer as to the orders which he received 


from his generals at the moment when De Wet’s capture 
was regarded as imminent. It might indeed fairly be 
argued that by publishing the evidence of the British 
officer as to the severity with which Lord Kitchener 
was prepared to act, sedition was discouraged rather 
than otherwise. If the publication of matter calcu¬ 
lated to encourage the enemy is to be regarded as 
an indictable offence, it would be interesting to know 
what penalty should be inflicted upon Sir Alfred 
Milner for writing his despatch of February last, 
w'hich Mr. Chamberlain carefully suppressed for a 
couple of months. In this despatch, the High Com¬ 
missioner gives us an account of his utter failure, in 
terms which were calculated to encourage every 
Uutchman in South Africa to continue the fight to the 
bitter end. Six months after the war had been 
officially declared to be over, Sir Alfred admitted 
that “ it is no use denying that the last half-year has 
been one of retrogression.” And further, he informed 
us that the work of settling the country would be 
“ slower, more difficult, more harassing, and more 
expensive than was at one time anticipated.” That 
despatch of February will be regarded as the epitaph 
upon Sir Alfred Milner’s career as High Commissioner 
at the Cape, an epitaph which, though written by him¬ 
self, embodies a severer censure upon his j/olicy than 
anything which could have been penned by his oppo¬ 
nents , 

At home tlie only new element to 
Mp. Mepplman’s I’c' noted in relation to the protest 
Meetinffs. against the 
policy of Minis¬ 
ters has been the action taken 
by Mr. Mcrriman and Mr. Sauer 
in addressing meetings in Lon¬ 
don, Birmingham, and F.clin- 
burgh, in opi)Osition to the policy 
of the Government in South 
Africa. Mr. Mcrriman met with 
a very good reception at Bir¬ 
mingham ; and at F’dinburgh, 
where a determined effort was 
made tb break uj) his meeting 
by an organi|^d band of young 
roughs, the police cleared the 
room of disturbers, and he was 
able to address an auditmee of 
three thousand Scotchmen, who 
thoroughly enjoyed* his eloquent 
and earnest exposition of ‘the 
methods bf which South Africa 
Ik being lost to the Empire. It John ^ Meniman. 
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would be well if for the next three months Messrs. 
Merrim-m and Sauer were to address six meetings 
** a week in the United Kingdom, At the end of that 
time they might be worn out, but tliey would have 
vindicated the right of free sfieech in this country, 
and Effectually demolished the theory tliat the British 
I)ublic is prepared to spend its last cent in the exter¬ 
mination of the burghers in South Africa. 



JFun.'\ [ Api il I) 

On the King's Highway. 


Plack. 1 on the eve of the Hiulgtst. 


Kar more potent than any arguments 
Paying the w'hi< h may be adduct'd liy Messrs. 

Piper. Merriniaii and .Sauer mion Knglisli 
platforms is the elotpicnce of the 
figures presented to the House of Uommons by Sir 
Michael Ilicks-Beach when he intro(lLU%cl his Biidgtt. 
Recording to the (’hancellor of tlie Kxclu'ipier, we 
have already spent 153 millions sterling upon the war 
in South Africa, />/us the few' millions—a mere baga¬ 
telle—spent on the Chinese ex])edition. The exix;n- 
diturc isg^ing on admitt(j(:lly at the rate of a million and 
a half a week over and above the ordinary expenditure 
on the asmy. This is an official estimate, and is pro¬ 
bably at leash30 per cent, btjpw the truth. Mr. J.ow'e 


is said to have remarked that the Chancellol" of the 
Exchequer was an animal whose duty it wa 4 to pro¬ 
duce a surplus. Sir Micliael Hick.s-Beach has failed 
in his vocation, but by way of compensation has 
produced the greatest deficit of modern times. The 
following are the figures :— 


Revenue— 
From t.ixcs . 
Other source* 

Kxpenditurc- ■ - 
Ordinary 
War 


1900-1. 


109,562,000 
20,823,cxx> £ 

130,385,000' 

114,972,000 
68,620,000 

1 83,592,OCX) 


Deficit met by borrowing 53,207,000 
1901-2. 


Revenue ... 

New tuxes 

Exponclituie - 
Ordin.-iry 

Suspending .Sinking 
Fund .. 


War 


132,255.000 

I 1 , 000 , 000 ’’ 

143,255,000 

127,372,000 

4,640,000 


I22,732,CKX) 

61,480,000 

184,212,000 


Kstim.ited deficit .. 4o,c;57,tx)o 

By way of meeting this deficit, he 
The ])ioi)Oses to put a tax of a halfpenny 
New Taxes. ^ £X)und upon sugar, whether pro¬ 
duced w'ithin the F.mpire or without, 
and to imjio.sc is. [ler ton duty upon all coal exiiorted 
from Great IJritain, even although it is going to 
British coaling-stations for the use of British 
steamers. He al.so adds 2d. to the Indomc Tax, 
The net effect of these changes is estimated to he as 
follows:— 


Income T.ix addition 2cl., yielding 3,800,exx) 

Sugar id. a pound. 5,loo,o<x> 

Coal Is. a ton e.xport duty .. .. -2,100,000 


Total. 11,000,000 

The imjiosition of exjiort duty on coal created a 
lively outburst of protest on the iiart of the coal- 
owners and coal-miners, which led Sir Michael to 
offer to except existing contracts, a concession which 
is exj^'ctcd to make a considerable*' hole in the 
j/^2,100,000 w’hich he exiiected to raise from the new 
im()OSt. 

' Bad as this is, it is not the worst. 

The 'i’he additional taxes do little more 

Cost of Wap. meet the normal growth of the 

expenditure, which has ^one up by 
leaps and hounds ever since the present Government 
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took offidfe. In the Victorian era, with great effort, 
successive Chancellors of the Exche<iuer succeeded 
in reducing the national debt by 200 millions sterling. 
In two years more than half of the savings of the 
whole previous reign have been swept away, the total 
addition being one hundred and twenty-five millions. 
Did ever homicide come so dear? Of the 40,000 male 
burghers against whom we went out to war, we have ’ 
captured about 20,000; 12,000 are still in the field, 
and *1110 remaining 8,000 may be said to represent 
tho*se whom we have'killed. At this rate, it has cost 
^16,000 per head to kill each burgher. Everything 
seems to show that before the other 12,000 are killed 
out the average cost per head will have risen con¬ 
siderably. Was there ever such a spectacle witnessed 
before of a great empire .sjiending a (piarter of a 
million pounds a«day in the struggle to exterminate 
12,000 men because tliey refuse to believe that we 
could be serious in our declarations, that we have 
gone to all this e\])ense merely in order to make 
them as independent of Downing Street as the 
Australians or Canadians ? 

I'he most serious thing about the 
Normal increased taxation is that hardly any 
Extravagance, of it is dcvotisl to defraying tin; cost 
of the war. Since the present Goverii- 
nient entered otfice, exjjemlitiin; has gone up by leaps 
and bounds, and this natural tendency to increase has 
been enormously aggravated first by the reckless spirit 
engendered by the war, and sis ondly Ity the extent to 
which the war has undoubtedly im reased the animosity 
ami distrust with which wc are regarded by our neigh¬ 
bours. Lord Hugh Oril, sjieaking at Newport Elec¬ 
tion, vaunted himself most unwisely concerning the 
enormous resources of this country which “ would 
enable us to raise ten times the present taxation, and 
face all the world in anus." ,\s a matter of fact, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who is in charge of the 
finances of the war, could have told him that if he 
were to attempt to raise the money recpiired even for 
this war against the smollest group of comliataiits that 
ever faced the empire in arms, he could not find the 
money. That is the reason why he borrows it. The 
House of Commons with ill grace granted the various 
demands of the Chancellor of the Evchecjuer. 

The pro^josal to levy one shilling a 

The ton e-xport duly on coal has excited 
Threatened Coal f. , 

Strike. great dismay among the coal-owners 

■ and the miners, who for once appear 
to he united in the bonds of sweet accord in opposing 
this return to the fiscal e.xjiedients of half a century 
since. Although debated for a couple of months 


before Budget night, by Ministers and the officials of 
the Treasury, the tax appears to have been imposed 
with heedless disregard of the conditions of the coal 
trade. The fact that foreign coal is nearly always 
sold by contracts governing the future, and that any 
arbitrary increase of the price by the projiosed taxation 
would throw everything ipto confusion and convert an 
otherwise profitable business into a source of ruinous 
loss, never appears to have penetrated the minds of 
the (Chancellor and his advisers. No sooner was this 
forcibly brought before his attention in the discussion 
which followetl the introduction of the Budget than 
he offered to exempt from the incidence of the tax 
existing contr.icls which could not be repudiated. 
'I'his concession, however, only intensified the deter¬ 
mination of the coal-trade • to resist the proposed 
burden, and as we go to press miners in Conference 
are threatening a general stoiipage of work at all the 
pits. Su<h a retoll, if successful, might possibly be 
imitated in other directions. 

It is not only in their financial pro- 
T*’® ^Q®***'*° posals that Ministers find themselves 
Conscription, in considerable difficulties. Mr. 

Brodrick’s Army scheme has .satis¬ 
fied no one, and has filled the best critics on both 
sides of the House with aiiia/.omcnl and dismay. 
With hardly a dissentient voice, it is jiroidaimed on 
all hands a miserable imposture, which will utterly 
fail to secure the men without which all army schemes 
are as worthless as the painteil dragons with whic,l\ 
Chinese armies were wont to go to war. But 
Mr. Brodrick has unmistakably intimated that, 
if his scheme fails, we are face to face with 
(’onscription. In that case it is clear that the 
example of the minei-s may he imitated and bettered. 
The only remedy against conscription is a ]eagvI(^ of 
citizens, every member of which will undertake to 
oti'er passive resistani;e to the enforcement of military 
serv’ice. This is revolt, 1 admit, hut revolt is the 
last weajioM of a des[)airing people, the ultima ratio 
of free men. If ten men in every hundred liable to 
be called out for military service were to resolve 
to go tc. gaol rather than go into the army, the whole 
.scheme woiildj^reak down. The jioiencyof this form 
of passive resistance h.as long been jirodaimed by 
Count Tolsto)', and a droiid lest this idea shoukaf 
spread among the masses of his countrymen has 
probably miieh more to do w’ith his recent excom¬ 
munication than gny tlioologii al heresy which he 
may have emitted. Passive ^resistance of this kindf 
carried to ail lengths, would inevitably beget another 
form of modified rebellion in a refu.sal to jmy war 
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taxes. The organised resistance by which the Non¬ 
conformists defeated the levying of Church rates by 
compelling the authorities to distrain goods if they 
wished to collect their rates is capable of a wide 
extension. This is not a weapon to be used lightly, 
but* it is some consolation tc remember that a suffi¬ 
ciently determined minority can, if it pleases, para¬ 
lyse the actipn of the Sfate without firing a shot 
or raising a barricade. 

We .ill remember the prejudice 
excited against the Tsar when it 
Hope for Finland. announced that at the very time 
when he issued the Peace Rescript 
against Militarism, his Government was proposing 
to quadruple the strength of the Finnish army. 
From every point of view it was deplorable, 
and the Committee of the Russiiin Council of 
the Empire has now reported that it was not 
only quite unnecess.iry, but absolutely a step in 
the wrong direction. Generals Ilouc koff and Kuro- 
patkin proposed to increase the Finnish contingent 
from 5,600 to 20,000 men. The Committee has 
rejected the proposition and recommends not only 
that the Finnish army should not be increased, but 
that the present Finnish Reserve should be abolished. 
Considering that the Finnish Diet agreed to double 
the strength of the Army this decision of the Russian 
Committee of the Council is significant indeed. The 
matter is still under consideration by the Committee, 
and must ])ass before the whole Council, after which 
the Tsar will pronounce his final decision. No one 
will be better pleased than Nicholas II. if the 
Council of the Empire should recommend that the 
whole of the meddling mischievousness of the re¬ 
actionary jxirty in Finland should be undone, and the 
statu quo ante restored. Excepting on the principle 
that “ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to 
do,” it is difficult to account for the wanton disturb¬ 
ance of the Finns by the poli< y of Hobrakofl' • 

During the last month the unrest in 
The Russia has somewhat subsided, at 

Unrest In Russia. ]enst in the sym])toms on the 
surface. There is a grea^ ferment 
going on there, which, like all fermentation, is a sign of 
vigorous vitality ; but there is great conflict of (.-vidence 
as to the facts; and the ultimate course which events 
will take, no one, least of all foreigners at a distance, 
can venture to predict. Nothing is more remark¬ 
able than the way in which maioy English liberals, 
for instance, who will ^ell you that they have utterly 
failed to produce a leader in their own j'ank.s. whose 
disorganisation is the scandal of modem politics, 


and who have failed in every duty iniposed by the 
constitution upon the Opposition, dogmatism with glib 
complacency and self-satisfied ignorance concerning 
what ought to be done in order to establish prosperity 
and content throughout the great Russian Empire. 
Considering the mess which we have made of our 
own affairs, the less we go about the world thrusting our 
home-made prescriptions down the throats of other 
nations, the better. All that can reasonably be said 
is that every Liberal must devoutly hope -for the 
time when the Tsar and his Ministers see clearly-that 
the generation of corns is riot the first duty but the 
great condemnation of the State Bootmaker. 

German opinioo has not yet re- 
Mope covered from the shock administered 
Kaiser Speeches, by the Kaiser when he revived tl'.e 
memories of 1848 and spoke d.arkly 
concerning a possible recourse to the bayonets of his 
Guards for crushing popular discontent. 'Fhe cari¬ 
catures iu the German comic ixipcrs have shown 



KlaMfmAitsc/t.] [Berlin. 

Authority iiuiint.iiiied by biiyonets.—K aisek’s Si'BScn. 


better than anything else the startled dismay with 
which his sulijects have regarded this revelation of 
the secret thought of their ruler. His epeeches this 
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month hafe, however, been couched in a less sombre 
strain. • The Kaiser has a natural vein of some¬ 
what florid eloquence, and his speech to the 
students at Bonn, when he revisited his old university, 
with his son, was one of his most ambitious efforts. 
Like all his speeches, it was what the Americans 
describe as “ high falutin,” but it probably was not 
pitched in too high a note for the German public, 
which is .singularly susceptible to ai)|)cals to 
patriotic and romantic sentiment. To English 
readers the most notable passage in the speech 
is the pronounced Evangelicalism of the peroration 
which reads oddly*in the mouth of the man whose 
“ Hunnen ” speech scandalized the conscience of 
Christendom. Bismarck once received a degree of 
Doctor of Divipity, and it would appear that the 
same honour should be conferred upon the Kaiser. 
He would probably regard it as a well-merited 
compliment. 

One of two international events of 
Italy the past month has been the visit of 
Triple Alliance. German Crown Prince to Aus¬ 
tria, where he hopes to find his bride, 
although in what way the heir to the chief Protestant 
throne in Europe aspires to the daughter of his 
Catholic and Apostolic Majesty the quidnuncs do 
not explain. 'I'he other event has been the visit of 
the Italian fleet to Toulon, where the Duke of 
Genoa was received by President Loubet and the 
Italians were enthusiastically fSted by their French 
hosts. The visit of the Italian fleet to Toulon was an 
international courtesy which has pleased the French, 
and has not disturbed the Germans. I remember a 
conversation in the Italian Foreign Offlee two years 
ago, when, after listening to the ministerial exposi¬ 
tion of the relations between Italy and her neigh¬ 
bours, I summed up the situation in the phrase that 
Italy was not going to divorce her German wife, but 
she was very anxious to have a licuson with a French 
mistress. Since then, Italy, under the promptings of 
M. Camille Barrfere, has plucked up sufficient courage 
to pay a visit to her mistress in broad daylight, 
Siptisfying Germany meanwhile with protestations of 
^alterable fidelity. The lawful spouse does not like 
it, but not being in apposition to sue for a divorce, 
looks on somewhat, sourly at the flirtations in the 
Mediterranean. 


The Russian fleet received special 
orders to reaffirm the solidity of the 
Bussia. Franco-Russian Alliance by a friendly 

demonstration immediately after the 
Italians had left. This was followed by the 
visit of the French F'oreign Minister to St, Peters¬ 
burg. Why M. Delcass? went to Russia has not 
been yet authoritatively explained. I heartily wish 
that Lord Lansdowne wouhl follow his example. 
It would do English Foreign Ministers a world of good 
if they were to make personal visits to the Courts 
of the Powers with which they are in friendly alliance. 
Since I.ord Randolph Churchill’s day, what English 
statesmen of the first rank have thought it worth while 
to visit the Russian capital ? 'I'he rumour is going 
that the Tsar intends to visit London on his way to 
the Glasgow lOxhibition, in which Russia is one of 
the chief exhibitors. 

While noting the movements of 

. monarchs and the visits of their 

International .... ,, , 

Union. Ministers, it is well to remember 

that it is not by Sovereigns and 

Statesmen alone or even chiefly that the evolution of 

the modern international State is governed. It is 

quite possible that the Exhibition in (Glasgow may 

have a more permanent effect upon Anglo-Russian 

relations than any diplomatic action which may be 

taken by the two Governments. Another movement, 

at present too obscure to be deemed worthy of 

notice by the majority of our newspaj^rs—tlie 

organisation of an International Union of the 

Friends of Peace in all countries—may yet prove a 

potent influence in combating the self-destructive 

tendencies which threaten the modern State. 'Phe 

first object of this Union is to compile a muster- 

roll of those who can be relied upon, whether 

in pulpit, in press, or in private life, to combat the 

pvevailing delirium Avhich keeps the world in unrest, 

I shall be glad to hear from any of my readers in 

any part of the empire who symiwlhise with the 

objects of this Union and arc willing to assist in 

the compiling of such a Muster-roll of Peace- 

Effectives, with a view to mobilisation when occasion 

arises. 1 have to thank my Helpers for much 

assistance in this direction, but 1 have not a Helper, 

in every constituency, and should be very glad if the 

Ijresent need should bring me some new recruits. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

A|>ril I. Tlie NalinnuHs»t rMndidat<* is defeated nt 
Ao^oul£nie. 

The iotervontioti of M. WaldcL'lc-Rousseau 
results ill an .igreeniont between the do).'.kers 
and (he shipownerj^i ui Marseilles. 

Tiiere are htiong aiili-cicrical deiiiuiistrations 
ill Spain. 

а. Terim ate said to h* arranged between 

Aguinatdo and the Ainniican Oovernincni 

Colonel (hm/al.'z, the late Filipino (hiveinm 

^ of MnniLi, siirretid.-rs to the Am -nenn*. 

The Monmouth Kuioiigh’s Isleciioii reiiMoi} 
tri.ll conrliides at Nowpoii. I>i. Ruilier 
^0 rd Haiiis is nnse.ated. 

Ml. Uartoii claims as a I'esiilt of tbe^ Aiish.iH.ni 
elections to have a woiking iiiain*ity in the 
Mouse of Kepiusentativi's. 

3, The Wh te Star Vvivr , tlit* Uige^l ship 
in the wot Id,* is successfully launched al 
Belfast. 

The number of ras‘s of plague at Capetown 
up lu Maich '^oth is 'aHj, and (>y deaths. 

The lieneral Kleclion in Dnuit.iik lesults in 
the defeat of the (inverniuriit and the Cori' 
^ervative’Paity. 

Four thousand diK kers on .sriikeal Marseilles 
return to woik. 

5. 'Hie rcatlics Aden. 

Queensland sends n stioug (..aboiir Conthigeiu 
to both Federal Houses. 'Ihe I'Vilcral elec- 
linns shown sni.ill lurijoiiiy for the Govern¬ 
ment, both III the Senate and in the House 
of Representatives. 

б. la>rd Salisbury Ii*.ues London foi the South of 

Fi.incu* 

7. Adjulanl-Ooneral Vaniiov.sky is appointed 
Minister of Pub ic Jnstruciicr in Russia. 

Theairika at the (Jharleioi glass woiks con¬ 
tinues, negoti.itiuns having f.ii^rd. 

3 . The Lab itr patty in Belgium continues its 
propigunda with rencw'ed activity, the 
annu iT .SocLilisl Congress is held at Liege. 

The!e are dangerous Hoods in the Pro\iiicc of 
Quebec, Canada. 

Ilie In i(‘p.mdent Labour Pu’ty commences 
its CO ife.encc at Leicester. 



Pk^if>grixpk ^y\ IRhshcH a^d Sons* 

. • • 

The late Dr. Tanner, M.P. 


Q. President Loiibet arrives at Nice And vi*-i s 
the grave of (T;iiiibett.i. An intimation I 
IViiipetaiic^? Congrcs.s opens at yienna. 

10 The New South Wales Stale Ministry U duly 
sworn in 

'Lh.* Austiaiian Federal Cibirtet holds its firvt 
sitling at Metbouinc. 

1.1. 'riieie IS a iccc at Kandy m honottr of the 
M'it of the Duke and Ihichess of Cornwall. 
Loid kanfuily procuies .1 valuable collectu n 
. ofbiids from the (a>ok (stands foi the Biiiisii 
Museum. 

The Governor of llainault visits ('harloroi to 
make .1 fiual altempi at rnetiitMon betwr.'o 
til.' glass-'worko'-s and the einployeis, hut 
the l.iitcr refuse to meet the preshlcnt of th • 
Woikers' Ashociation. 

The French iiiiiicrb hold their Congiess at 
Sens. 

tj Th.* international Temperance Congress .'ll 
Vienna closes. 

14. M. de Beaufort, in his capuity of President 

/*jr a//.t'if* ii( TUii iiague ('oiiil of Aihiti.uion, 
atitiotinccs that the Coiiit is now dul,' 
coiistitulud according to the tetins of th.; 
Cuiivoniion. 

15. The Pop4 holds a secret ctmsislory, when 

twelve* new Oidin.ils are chosen, ten of 
whom .ite itiliaiis. 

16. The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall !cmv«* 

CVylon. 

The (Tcrnian Hcichbt.ag re abbemhles aflei the 
h-astcr recess. 

The Congress »»{ intTnational Associaion of 
Lc.iriied Societies opens in Paiis. 

17. A Blui Hook rtiniaining Further ('orre- 

spondenc.: leUiing to Affiirs in .SoiiiU 
Africa** is published. 

Mr. Kensit protests in Si. M.iry-le-how Cliu ch 
against the conhrinatiun of Ltr. Iiigrani in 
the Rishnpiic of l<ondc>n. 

18. The Gambling Hill is considered liy the Coin- 

inittee of the iielgi.in Sen.Ue. 

The prodiiciion of mineials from New South 
Wales for ii^x> is valued al ^6.570,820. 

M. Kinile Fnguet, Ptofessor at the .Sorboniiv', U 
elected a Member ofthr French Academy. 

I >. Thsj Dutch Second Cliamb.tr passes the lir- 
piuved Workmen's Dwellings Bill by a 
imjorily of 68 votes. S.jcond reading in 
Reichstag cd Aiithoi *s Copyi ight Bill. 

30 . M. Delcassc leaves Pai U foi Russia. 

The deli^ntes of the International Congr.'ss of 
T«earned Sorieiits lunch writh PresitL'iii 
[.rfiub.t at the Klysee. 

31. Au anti-clerical meeting is held at Madrid 
The Official ytmrnal at Lisbon publishes a 

decree deaHng with religious as.sociations. 
Destructive* slorms of snow, sleet, and rain .'lie 
reported from the North-Western States of 
Anioiica. 

The Ophify with the Duke and Duchesj, of 
Cornwall, arrives at .Sing pore. 

33. M. Delcasbd, French Minister of Foreign 
Aflairs, nirive.s al St. Peteisbiirg. 

The Russian Univerhilies arc le-opcned to 
allow meetingscif students to consider the 
question as to when they would picfer th n 
examinations to be held. About 2,oon 
assemble al St. Petersbuig Perfect older 
prevails. 

Mr. M'Hiigh. M.P., propiiotoi of tho Siiffj 
ChampWHy is sentenced to six niontli.s* im¬ 
prisonment. 

An oxt<*nd<.^ Woikinen's Compensation for 
Accidents Bill is Introduced into the Mous' 
of Represematives in Belgium. 

33. Tho Ophir leaves .Singapore: before Iheii 
dcixiitore the Duke and Ditc.hcss entertain 
the (governor and guests »t luncheon. 

24. The Cuban Coiiimtssioii arrives in Washington. 
The Clown Prince of Germany mat iciilatos .at 

the Univeisity of Bonn, the Rmparur bjing 
pres.?nt. 

A State banquw'l in honour of M. Delcasst^ Is 
# given by Ikmnt Lniu.sdotir.it Si Petersbuig. 
Thr Quuen-Kegc:nt of Sp.uii diH.solves the 
Cortes. 

25. President McKinley enterudns the Cuban 

Commission at the White House. 



rhoto^aph Sy] {Kllioit and Fty. 


The late George Smith. 


25. A gioup of French IJbcral Ri‘puhLc.ans pui- 
cha.se the Sihic for iu>,(xx> fr. 

Baton (rKstunnicIles delivers .1 lecture ixTnre a 
huge and distinguished audience in Vienna 
on “The KcsiiltN of the Cunforence at The 
Ha^ue.*' 

The Tsar receives M. Delcassc at Tsarskoe 
Selo. 

'26. The Austrian Pn^nii.n' Introduces a Bill in the 
l.ower Hous<* of the Rcichsiath authorising 
the*coiisttuction of four canals in the Danube, 
Moldiia, Klb.^, and Vistula districts. 

A deputation representing Sutitli Wales coal 
owners waits on Sir Miimael Pficks-B.inch to 
protest against the proposed tax 011 expoit 
coal. 

.{7. A revolt of the Arabs against the French Cakes 
place in Algeria. 

An Intel national Art isxhibitiun is opened at 
Venice. 

2 ^ A deputation representing the Miners' Associa¬ 
tion waits on Sir M. Htcks-Beach to protest 
against the tax on export coal. 

JO, Count Tolstoi's reply to the Holy Synod's 
decree of exi'oiiimunicatiun is published in 
the Paris Temps, 

The War in South Africa. 

April T. It is reported from Cap? Town that 
L>« Wet ba.s gone to meet General Louis 
Botha. ^ ^ 

The plague becomes increa.singly virulent* 

2 Colonel Plumer occupies Nf'stroom. Anight 
attack is made on a Boer laager at Rosch- 
lierg: sixty Boers are captured. 

5. Colonel Pliitiier cccupies Piet Potgieters Rust 

without opposition. 

6. Deaths from plague in ('a|>e Town during 

previous week are 62. 

8. Colonel Plumer occupies Pictershurg, the ter- 
ininus of the railway 160 miles north of 
Pretoria; he Cakes 66 prisoneis and a 7-pr. 
gun. 
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lo. ^ Alfred Milner proclaims that Civil Adminis¬ 
tration in«he Transviul begins, 
laird Methuen is dischare^l from hnspiml. 

SI. Colonel Monro after four hours'fighting; near 
Dewetsdoip captures So _Boers, including 
Commandant BresU, and eight wagons. On 
the arrival of Colonel Plumcr at l^etersburg 
300 Boers retire tfter blowing up 35,000 
rounds of ammunition, 

15. Colonel % U. Rawlinson's column rushes 

Smut's hoager north-west of Klerksdorp, two 
guns, wagons, cattle, and horses taken. 

Sii Alfred Milner a|>plies for leave of absence. 
(6. News arrives at Heiibron that Aiidrius Wessels 
js alive; the story of his being shot is untrue. 

17. On Lord Kitchener's advance from Lydenburg 

the Boers blow up a " I-niig Tom.” 

*8. A ^rty of thd 9th Kancers is ninbiisbcd ; an 
omcer and three men are killed ,uid five 
wounded. 

,a ), Mr. Malun, editor of Out t,ani, is sentenced 
It) twelve months' impiisoiimeil. Mr. Uc 
Jong, prop ietor of the t»ipe l)uli.h ffVr- 
ci’ster Advettistr, and ,Mr. Vosloo, editor 
and proprietor of the Dutch paper ilet 
Offaen, to six months' imprisonment. 

The Boers c.aptnre a train in Cape Colony, 
conveying cattle, coal and forage. 

30 . General French is ill; he applies for a short 

le ivc of absence. 

31. Mr, Cartwright, editor^ of tire SouCH African 

Nrms, is sentenced to twelve months' im¬ 
prisonment 

25. The Provost Marsh.al at Bl.ieiafontcin orders 
a Biitisli subject named Milch. II to be 
deported to Ceylon for criticising 1 lie British. 
All Army Ordrr dii..cts all Itouscliolders to 
hang up a baaid oulsde iheii duois giving 
Ihe names of tlic residents, 
afi. Eleven Western Fiovince Mounted Kifles sur¬ 
render to I he Boers. 

38. .Sixteen cases of plague aie registered at Cape 
Town in the last forly-eiglit hours, half 
being Kuropcnn.s. 

The Crisis in China. 

April 3. China definit«l>r refuses to sten th * Coii> 
vention with RusUa regarding ManclinrU. 

4» The Conference of Ministerh is engaged at 
Pekin in taking expert evidence on the 
Indc'innity Question. 

6 . A plan for the occut><'ition of points between 

' Pokiii and Shan-h.ii-Kwaii by 6,000 troops 

is approved by the gs^nerals of the Allied 
Forces. Russian and Anis^ncan coiiiinanders 
dibsciit. 

7. Mr, Hockhill has u long intcrviiw with Li 

Hung Chang. 

8. Tung-fuh-siang is rcriorted to bsS within 150 

, iiiiies of Sing:ui-fii with trained tioopis. 

The full text of the Russian policy in China is 

published. 

Kc. The Nanking Viceroy rec-ives a Ltter of 
thanks from the British (tovernment for 
opposing the Manchurian Convention. 

16. The United States Government coinuiunicates 

its visiws to its represeiititive in China as to 
the setil Mtieiit of the indemnity iiuesiiori 
between China and the Powers. 

17 The Impel ial Palace at Pekin is nearly 
dcilrnycd by fiie. Cciiini von WaldcriKte 
escapes through a window, Major-General 
von SchWiitahofFperishes in the flames. 

18. An .'icie of buildings belonging to the Winte** 

Palace are »estroyed by the fire; they 
contaitied unique art treasures. 

33. A fight takes place near the Great Wall 
.h^wceti the Chiiit'Se and (rinnan.s. The 
^^iturmans force the Chinose over the Wall, 
have luany c^isualties. 


Diary for April. 


Another dispute between Count von Walderse: 
and General ChafTee h, reported from Fekin. 
35. An Intemntional force of Boo is e.-nt to punish 
the band which killed Major Browning. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

92 . The Peers ro-ass.iinble after the F^tstcr Recess. 

The Bishop uf Hereford intnHjuc..'s a Bill to 
render penal the inciting of perbOiPi to betting 
and wagenrig. • 

93. Lord Alvcrstone moves* the second reading of 

the Preventuin uf Corruplinii Bill. 

96. Army (Animal} Bill passes through all its stages. 
•2>. Svicond reading Military Instruction (Mchoois 
and Cadets) Bill. 

30. Second reading of S<ilicitors* Bill. 

House of Commons. 

April z.^ Second Reading, Demise of the C'rown 
Bill; speeoliv's by llie Aitorney-Geiieral, 
Mr. Lnbimchere uiid others. 

Second Reading Army ‘Annual Bill). 

3. Mr. Balfour niovrs a resolution th.it the 
Raster lec.'ss shall terniiiuite on the iHib. 
Sir Chailos Dilke pioposcvS an amendment 
that it shall b.* ih.* istli for the debate on 
Cu.il Minus Kniployiiicnt Bill The Amend- 
merit is neg.itived by votes against 88. 
GoveiniiU'‘m policy in South Africa. Spcci he. 
by Mr. T. Shaw and Mr. Briidrlrk. Aici 
d.;nLs to Railway Servants ; speech by Mr. 
Kell. House adjourns to (he i8ih. 

18. The Hfius** rc-'issembles after the F.as‘cr 

recess. The Chancellor of the Kxch<*qu('r 
makes his Budget statement; .-.pe :rches by 
Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. D. A. 
Thomas, Mr. J. Redmond, and others. 

19, Private Members and the time of the H<mse. 

Govemiiient business. Mr. Balfour pro¬ 
poses morning sittings on I'uesdays up to 
Whitsuntide. The House goes into Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means on the Hud^t; 
speeciies by Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. Hiyti 
KoberU, .inrl others. TIic Loan resolution 
is cairicd by a iiiajority for the (hiverument 
of 69. . 

33. Mr. Krod.'ick, in answer to Mr. Kllis, admits 

the wat is still costing one and a half 
tntlli.ms per we>k. Committee of Supply. 
A Roiitan Catholic University ; speeches 
by Mr. Dilloti, Colonel Saunclerson, Mr. 
Morris, Mr. Haldane, Mr. J. Redmond, 
Mr. BuHotir, and others. 

23. The Budget Resolution is jmssed by 363against 
88. raising th.5 income-tax to i.s. aif. m the 
pound ; speeches by Mr, James Lowther, 
Mr. Buxton, Sir Michael Hicks-Ileach, Sir 
W. Harcourt, and others. A resolution is 
moved by Mr. Ketr Hardic to inaugurate a 
Socialist Commonwealth. 

34. S..cond reading of the Deceased WifaU Sister's 

Bill caiTi.$d by a nujoiity of'157 ; .speeches 
by I,ord Hugh Cecil, Earl Percy, Sir Henry 
Fowle*, .’Uid otheiis. 

35. fireat Eixstem Railway Bill (37 Clause), 

speeche.s by Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Bell. 
Committee of Ways and iMenns, taxing of 
tea by value and not by weight; speeches 
by Sir H. S. King, the Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer, and others; a resolution to enntitmo 
the present customs' duties is pass^.^ 
a6. Ml. Chamberlain states tlmt Lord Kitchener 
will act for Sir A. Milner during his absence 
fiooi South Africa. Committee of Supply. 
I.AW Officers' J')epartment; sfiee-'hes by Sir 
R. Retd, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour and Sir 
W. Harcourt. The Vote U agreed to after 
a division, when the Government majority 
is 45. 
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36. The Cockerton Judgment; ^.^ches by Mr. 
Macriamara, Mr. Channing, Mr. Balfour, and 
others. 

2j. Coal and Sugar duties, Reindution for Wa« 
Loan of .^^,000.000 is sHiictioned, and the 
Bill read a first time. 

30. London and North-Western Railway Bill 
lejected. Discussion on the Votei of 
^Directors. 


• SPEECHES. 

April It. Piesiilent I.ouliet, at Toulon,on the good 
feeling Ixttweeu Krcnclinien und Italiana. 

Mr. Arnold Forstci, at Belfast, on Naval policy, 

17. Colonel ILtrliert, at Newjmrt, on the Cniniiiit 
War in South Africa. 

33. I^ord Curxon, at Aligaith College, on Kducatiui> 

in lndi.i. 

Mr. Lloyd Charge, at Wolverhampton, on th*. 
War in South Africa, and its evil eflects. 

34. The (nM'inaii Emperor, at Bonn, on iWiuany’s 

national ideals. 

Sir il. 1 ampl>ell-6annerman, in Taondon, on 
the Liberal Party and the Budget. 

Mr. Merrimun, in London, on the state of South 
Afric.1. 

Mi. SnUv^r, in London, on the treatment of 
w'oineri und children and the burning of 
theii home's in South Africa. 

Viscount i ioschen, in lamdon, on the Rmpi'’e. 
I.iOr«l Londonderry, at Bristol, on the Post 
Office. 

2^. Mr. Bryce, at Nowc.istle, on the many inistakeK 
of the (roveriiMiorit. 

aO. The < k'rm.in KniiN'ror, at Bonn, on the develop' 
iiK'Nt of the (feniianic rac s 
Mr. Merriiiuin, in Kdliiburgh, on the situation 
ill South Africa. 

Mr. H. Ciladstone, at Leeds, on the hick of an 
alleriiulive go\^rnment. 


OBITUARY. 

March 31. Sir John Stainer, 60. 

April 3. R. l)*()yly Carte, 56. 

4. Dr. James Crompton Burnett, M.D. 

5 Pro^sor Maxima Cornu (Jardio des Plantes). 
Mr. Joseph J. Tylor, 51. 

6. Mr. ^01^ Smith (publisher), 77. 

A\lmiilil Sir George Wellesley, 

M. Stoiloff (ex-Piemier of Bulgaria), 47. 

7. Mr. Eden IJptoo Eddis (portrait painter), 88. 

8. Mr. W. Woodall. 68. 

iz. Madame de Piessenstf, 75. 

14. Sir hklward W atkin, 81. 

15. Mr. Edwin Goadby Cjournalist), 

Professor Kohlstoik. 

17. Major-General Von SchwarzhufT, 50. 

19. Major-General Sir William Crossman, 70. 

21. Dr. Tanner, M.P., 50. 

23 . I 3 r. Stubbs, BUhop of Oxford (and ex-PrufiMMw 

of History at Oxford). 

24. Mr. John Ooibett (late M.P. for Drditwic. , 

84. 

26. Veiy Rev. W. C. Ingram (Dean of Peter¬ 

borough), 66. 

27. Lieutenant-(ienernl Sanfiiid. 

28. Herr von Burcliard (DorJiii). 

Mad.'ime Minck (Paris), 61. 

29. Dr. John Perkins (Fellow uf Downing Co!l<^c^ 

Combi idge). 

other Deaths Announced. 

PcanJacolNi, D.D. (New Zealand}; Casaar C Iso 
Moreno; Dr. Dccioit : Professor H. A. K**ar* 
land : Mr. Georgs Q. Cannon ; Colonel AliLofa 
F. Walker. 




• COUNT TOLSTOY. 

Its is q reproduction of thefatnous portrait 6y JRepin which, when it was exhibited in St, d'etersburg immediately after t^ 
exeommuniecdioH, zoa^made the centre ofpopular demonstrations, morses offlowers being piled up underneath.) 
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SI^ETCHES. 


COUNT TOLSTOY IN THOUGHT AND ACTION. 

BY R. E. C. LONG. 


I T is a very natural thing that the fortieth anniversary 
of the emancipation of the Russian serfs should be 
accompanied by disturbance. The “ unfinished 
noveil of t^i," as it has been called, has not only been 
left*«vitbout its final chapters, but since the later years of 
the reign of Alexander II. it has been abridged and 
edited out of recognition. 7 'he discontent of the students 
is, of course, no new symptom. It is older even than 
the emancipation itself, and if its existence is ex¬ 
plained by the general state of Russian society, the 
causes which force it into actual revolt are generally 
accidental. But the popular disturbances which accom¬ 
panied the students’ revolt are new phenomena. Hitherto 
Russia has j)roduc&d martyred individuals in plenty. But, 
outside religious sectarianism, there have been few 
martyred causes. It is only now that we see the indi¬ 
viduals beginning to react upon the community. Thus 
we see the students supported by a working class, 
whose fists and sticks were not long ago the chief instru¬ 
ments of repression; and a great number of educated 
Russians of all classes openly expressing their sympathy 
with both. And, finally, we see Count Tolstoy entering 
upon the scene as an advocate of practical reforms, and 
as the mouthpiece of a class with whom he has often 
expressed an entire lack of sympathy. For he has always 
made it quite clear that he regards all government 
based on force, whether by a minority as in 
Russia, or by the majority as in Western Europe, 
with equal aversion. And he has certainly no more 
sympathy with forcible protest than with forcible repres¬ 
sion. Yet under the stress of circumstances Tolstoy has 
suddenly appeared on the scene as a champion of 
Russi.'in Liberalism, which is, no less than the Russian 
Government, an embodiment of every idea which he 
abhors. 

There are other circumstances which bring Tolstoy’s 
name more prominently before us than it has been for 
some time past. The first is his excommunication by the 
Holy Synod, and the second the news that he is 
engaged upon a new novel which is to embody all 
his moral and social doctrines. Tolstoy’s excom¬ 
munication was not unexpected. While maintaining 
Christianity he had cut himself off from the Church, 
and the Church, claiming after its kind that it 
alone was Christian, cut him off from itself The form 
of excommunication of the Russian Church is a very 
mild one, and Tolstoy at first held his peace. But it 
evoked very strong protests from his wife, who holds to 
the Church, and from the students, who have as little faith 
in the Church as Tolstoy himself, and much less faith 
in Christianity. The Countess wrote a very vehement 
letter of protest to M. PobyedonostsefF, in which she 
showed plainly her concern at the step he had taken. 
The students behaved bharacteristically. They marched, 
to the number of'five hundred, to the Kazgn Cathedral, 
and demanded that they also might be excommunicated. 

The excommunication was followt^ by a circular to the 
faithful, insisting that the Count might still be saved if 
he repented. But Tolstoy was no longer thinking of his 
own salvation, but of the salvation of Russian society. 
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His real reply to the Procusator wa.s expressed in a letter 
' to the Tsar. It is one of the most notable of Tolstoy’s 
productions, for it exhibits him publicly for the first time 
as an advocate of Liberal reform. The measures which 
Tolstoy advocates have nothing whatever to do with the 
realisation of Christian doctrine, which is the only social 
movement which he has hitherto expressed himself in 
sympathy with. They are measures which have been 
adopted long ago by other equally un-Chri^tian govern¬ 
ments, and they do not mitigate in any way the under¬ 
lying evil of reliance upon force which Tolstoy finds in 
all governments. The Count’s letter is a long one. But 
to show both its spirit and its practical nature, it is worth 
quoting its most important passages :—• 

Again murders, -again street slaughters, again there will be 
executions, again terror, false accusations, threats, and spite on 
the one hand, and again hatred, the desire for vengeance, and 
readiness for self-sacrifice on the other. Again all Russian men 
have divided into two conflicting camps, and arc committing and 
preparing to commit the greatest crimes .... Why should this 
be so ? Why, when it is so easy to avoid it ? 

We address ail of you men in power, from the Czar, members 
of the State Council, Ministers, to the relatives—uncles, brothers 
of the Czar, and those near to him, who are able to influence 
him by persuasion. We addr^ you not as our enemies, but as 
brothers who are, whether yujs will or not, necessarily connected 
with us in such a way that all suBerings which we undergo afiiect 
ou also, and yet more oppressively : if you feel that you could 
ave removctl these sufferings and did not do so—act in 
such a way that this condition of things should cease .... 
The blame lies not on evil turbulent men, but in yon rulers, 
who do not wish to see anything at the present moment except 
your own comfort. The problem lies not in your defending 
yourselves against enemies who wish you harm—no one wishes 
you harm—but in recognising the cause of social discontent, and 
removing it. Men, as a whole, cannot desire discord and 
enmity, but alwsws prefer to live in concord and love with their 
fellows. And if at present they ore disturbed, and seem to 
wish you harm, it is only because you appear to them an obstacle 
which deprives not only them, but also millions of their brothers, 
of the greatest human good—freedom and enlightenment. 

In order that men should cease to revolt and to attack you, 
lit||c is required, and that Jittle is so necessary for you your- 
selyes-; it would so evidently give you peace, that it would indeed 
be strange if you did not realise it. 

This little which is necessary may be expressed in the following 
words :— 

Firstly, to grant the peasant working classes equal rights with 
all other classes of the population, and therefore to 

(a) AJ>olish the senseless, arbitrary institution of Zemskw 
nachalniki (who control the acts of the peasants’ repre¬ 
sentative institutions). 

(fi) Abolish the special rules which restrain the relations 
between working men-and their employers. 

(f) Liberate the peasants from the necessity of purchadng 
passports in order to move from place to place, and also 
from those compulsory obligations wnich are 
exclusively on them, such as fiiruisliing accommodatkm 
and horses for Government officials, men for polke 
service, etc. 

(a) Liberate them from the unjust obligation Of paying the 
arrears of taxes incurred by other peasants, and also 
■ from the annual tribute for the land allotted to them at . 
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their emancipation, thevalne of which has long ago been 
paid in. 

M Above all, abolish the senseless, utterly unnecessary, shame¬ 
ful corporal punishment which has been retained only 
for the most industrious, moral, nnd numerous class of 
the population. 

Secondly, it is nuces.sary to cease putting in force the so-called 
rule* of special defence (martial law)* which annihilate all existing 
laws, and give the population into the j>owcr of rulers very often 
immoral, stupid, and ctuil. The sbfdition of this " martial law ” 
k important, i^ecause the cessation of the aclit>n of the general 
laws develops secret reiions, esi>ionage, encourage.s and calls 
forth coarse violence often directe<l against tlte labouring classes 
in their.dideieiKtes,with employers and landlords (nowhere are 
such cruel tortures had recourse to as where these regulations arc 
in force). And, alrovc all, because, thanks only to this terrible 
measure is capit^ punishment more and more often resorted to 
—that act which depraves men more than anything else, is con¬ 
trary to the spirit of the Kussian people, has not heretofore been 
recognised in our code of laws, and represents the greatest 
possible'crime, forbidden by tJod and the conscience of man. 

Thirdly, we should aholisli all olwtaclcs to education, the 
bringing up and teaching of children and men. We should : 

(а) Cease from making distinctions in the accessibility to 

education between persons of v.arious social positions, 
and, therefore, abolish all exceptional prohibitions of 
popular readings, teaching, and hooks, which for some 
reason are regarded as harmful to the people. 

(б) Allow participation in all schools, of people of all 

nationalities and creeds, Jews included, who have for 
some rca.son l>cen deprived of this right. 

(<■) Cease to hinder teachers from speaking langU'iges which 
the children who frequent the schools speak. 

W Above all, allow the organisation and management of 
every kind of private schools, both higlrer and ele¬ 
mentary, by all persons who desire to engage in keeping 
schools. 

This emancipation of education from the restrictions under 
which it is now placed is imjjortant, Ix'causc these limitations 
alone hinder the working people from lilx;rating themselves from 
tliat very ignorance uhicli now serves the (loverument as the 
chief argunieiil for fastening these limitations on the people. 

Fourthly and lastly—and this the most important— 

It is necessary to abolish all lestrtiint on religious freedom. 
It is necessary— 

(a) ’I [’o alxdishali those laws according to which any digression 
from the Established Church is punished tis a crime ; 

{i) To allow the opening and organisation of the old .Sectarian 
chapels and churches, also of the prayer houses of 
Baptists, Molokans, Stundists, and all others ; 

(e) To allow religious meetings and sermons of all denomi¬ 
nations ; 

(rf) Not to hinder people of various faiths from educating 
their children in that faith which they regard as the true 
one. • 

It is necessary to do this because, not to speak of the truth 
revealed by history and science tmd recognisetl by the whole 
world—that religious persecutions not only fail to attain their 
object, but produce ojjposite result.s, strengthening that which 
they are intended to destroy ; not to speak of the fttet that the 
interference of Government in the sphere of faith prcxluces the 
most harmful, and therefore the worst, of vices—hypocrisy, so 
powerfully condemned by Christ; not to speak of this, tlie 
intrusion of Government into questions of faith hinders the 
attainment of the highest welfare both of the individual and of 
all men, i.e., a mutual union. Union is in nowi.se attaint'd by 
the compulsory and unrealisable retention of all men in the 
external profession of one bond of religious teaching to which 
infalUbility is attributed, but only by tly free advance of the 
community towards truth. 

Such are (Jie mi»dcst and eijifily realised dtsires, as wc believe, 
of the majority of die Russian people. Their adoption would 
undoubtedly pacify the people and deliver thenf from those 
dreadful safferings (and that which is worse than sufferings), 
from those criioes which will inevitably be committed on both 


sides if the Government continues to be concerned bnly in sub¬ 
duing disturbances whilst leaving their causes untouahed. 

As far as Tolstoy’s publications go, this is almost the 
first admission that he recognises existing governments,, 
and even sees in them possibilities for good. To any one 
wholly ignorant of Tolatoy’a life it might seem, indeed, 
that he bad abandoned his path of detached denuncia¬ 
tion, and entered upon the ways of practical reformers, 
differing from them only in that he is more fearless. 

' But this view is really not in accord with Tolstoy’s life. 
He has always been a very practical man, in whom the 
struggle between hiS own ideas and the immediate 
needs of the world around him has been very kecni In 
his letter to the Tsar he is mcitoly a practical Litferal 
Russian who wishes, first of all, for an improvement in 
the present method of government. But it is certain that 
when the stress of present circumstances is past, he will 
return to his rd/e of academic denunciation. That he is. 
able to personate both rS/es without impairing his 
efficiency in either, indicates a very strange dualism ir» 
his charact.ir. In view of the interest awakened, how¬ 
ever, by the recent events which ha/^e centred chiefly 
around Tolstoy’s name, some impressions gained during 
a number of visits to the Count in his Moscow home may 
not be without value. 

I.—COUNT TOLSTOY IN MOSCOW. 

We have heard a great deal of Tolstoy as a practical 
sympathiser with the revolting elements of Russian society 
within the last few weeks. But what is the most general 
conception of Tolstoy and of bis daily life .1* It is as a 
worker in the field, as he is depicted in Repin’s sketches, 
ploughing on his own estate, or gathering in his crops, or 
helping his beloved peasants to gather in theirs. Tolstoy 
as a farmer is familiar to every one. Tolstoy as a towns¬ 
man is quite an unfamiliar figure. The innumerable* 
accounts which have been written of Tolstoy on his estate 
near Tula, the perpetual repetition of the words Yasnaya 
Polyana until they seemed to be an essential part of 
Tolstoy himself, and 'Tolstoy’s own in.sistcrice upon the 
merits of the peasant, have given rise in most men’s minds 
to an unchanging vision of Tolstoy the countryman, who 
avoids all towns as he would the pest, and regards the 
very purposes for which great cities exist as aUuininations. 
'Tliat 'I'olstoy for half the year is a more settled towns¬ 
man than the Lord Mayor of London few pcojilc imagine. 
And as far as his own beliefs and inclinations are con¬ 
cerned the picture is true. Yet it is equally true that the 
practical working Tolstoy is, a great part of his time, u 
dweller in cities. 

It is a remarkable thing, considering the comparative 
accessibility of Moscow* and Yasnaya Polyana, that so 
little has been written about 'Tolstoy in Moscow. Yet 
the cause is explicable. In Moscow,'Tolstoy is only an 
abstraction and a shadow of himself. In the city he 
preachc-s, but it is in the country mainly that he practises. 
And Tolstoy the man who lives his own ideal life, has 
always been a greater object of attraction than Tolstoy 
the mere preacher of ideas. 'The man of example is 
much rarer than the man of precept. i>o while we all 
are familiar with Tolstoy as a worker in the field, a herds¬ 
man, a shoemaker, and a schooknaster, Tolstoy at rest 
from his labours, or labouring only at the perfecting of 
his own ideas, is a figure unknown to most. 

Yet though Moscow is Count Tolstoy’s home through¬ 
out the whole of the long Russian winter, Tolstoy is in it 
but not of it. He forms no part of its common social 
or common intellectual life. The great ,inass even of 
educated Russians know little about the greatest, man 
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who has ever fived ami>nK them; and diirinp the 
first months of my residencre in the Russian c<i|)ital 
1 gleaned very little truih as to his way of life. 
'I'he strangest and most contradictory reports were 
current, some attributing to him the wildest extrava- 
jjatces, and circulating perpetual rumours as to the 
intention of the Government to expel him, and others 
declaring th.'it the authorities regarded him with favour, 
as a useful corrective to the materialist ideas so impular 
among the Russian youth. Few knew more than that he 
lived on the outskirts of the town, that his address was 
Hamovnitche.ski Lane.'and was situated near the famous 
Devitnhe Polye, the Hampstead Heath of Russia’s old 
ca))iial, and the sc<jne on holidays of what is probably 
the brive.t merry-making in the world. It was with the 
object of le.irning the real facts, and of gaining the 
privilege of speaking to the gre.iiest Russian of his time, 
that ill the midwinter of iXoS-y I sought an introduction. 
To Russi.ins Tolstoy is not .dways accessible. His family 
know that if he were to receive the thousands who seek 
his acipiaintance, his time would be taken uji with nothing 
else. Hut it is eveiywhere one of the privileges of 
foreign.-rs that they are few in numbers, and therefore 
enjoy exceptional onporiunities, quite apart from any 
personal claim. 'fo Knglislimeii, I had been told, 
Tol.stoy was especially indulgent, but whether this was 
due to their eomparative sc.ireity or to any personal 
predilection, I h.ivc never heard. 15ul, whatever be the 
cause, my request for permission to call ujion him was 
favourably answered. ' 

A drive of half an hour will take you from the la-ntre of 
Moscow to the street where Tolstoy lives. It is a 
wonderful half-hour—esfieeially w'hen made, as it must be, 
in winter—and a fitting road for such a pilgrimage. 
Moscow is always a city of marvel, but Moscow in winter, 
and by moonlight, is a miracle. And from the centre of 
Moscow to the house of the Tolstoys, almost on the margin 
of the surrounding forests, is the most miraculous part of 
all. Ifyou were to sit in an exhibition and watch unrolling 
before you a historical and pictorial panorama of ancient 
and modern Russia, yofl would not find more compression 
of opjjosing elements than you actually passion the road 
to the Devitchc Polye. From the endless boulevards and 
brilliant streets you glide rapidly through frozen snow into 
the T'arisiun domain of the great Moscow arcade, across 
the Red Square, with its frightful associations and mon¬ 
strous oriental temple of Basil the Blessed, and then slowly 
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u|) the hill through the sacred gate of the Kremlin. And 
once in the Kremlin you traverse a spot where are concen¬ 
trated all the associations of Russia—historical, official, 
and religious. It is the whole history of Russia written 
in Slone and stucco, a microposni of the country as 
it appears to a careless observer, all royalty, religion, 
and police. The hideous orange-painted palace of the 
Tsars, the barrack offices of the administration, and the 
temples and monasteries crowded upon the hill-top, seem 
to hold dominion over the town as assured as that of their 
occupiers over the whole of the Russian land. It is a 
magnificent picture. But it is a stiange mental prepara¬ 
tion for .1 visit to the man who has all his life w'aged 
unceasing war against the conditi(>ns which it symbolises. 

But the home of the Tolstoys is a long cry even from 
the we.sternmost walls of the Kremlin. There is much 
more religion and police before you reach Haniovnilcheski 
l.ane. Outside its walls you flash past the great Riimant- 
seff Museum, in thi* moonlight gleaming whiter even than 
the snow, and down the ill-named Prechistenka—it 
signifies very clean, and indeed now in its winter whiteness 
it justifies the name. Then a few minutes more among 
the invading trees, and you reach the “ House of the 
Countess 'I'olstoy,” as it is ostentatiously labelled. 
Hamovnitcheski I.ane differs very little from ;iny of the 
other old-fashioned streets in the suburbs of Moscow, 
and the “House ttf the Countess Tolstoy” differs from 
the other houses not at all. In its external view it 
resembles closely the houses of the old-fashioned Russian 
traders on the smith of the Moskva River. It is a two- 
storied house, shut in from view hyahigh fence enclosing 
a large dvor, wiili stables or outhouses f.icing (he front. 
Nor IS there anything very cliaracteristic of its owner 
in (he greater pait of the interior of the house. On 
my first visit I was surprised to see a number of 
military and official uniform coats hanging in the 
hull The door -was opened by a man-servant, and’ 
generally the interior wa« that of a rather homely 
town house of a Russian country gentleman. Count 
Tolstoy’s room, where he docs his work, receives his 
visitors, and practically lives, is on the u{iper .story. As 
in most Russian luiuses. arranged for the purpose of 
maintaining equable heal, all the rooms communicate 
with one another, and to reaefc Tolstoy’s room you must 
first pass through a numbe r of others. It is here you 
catch the first glimpse of the Tolstoy family as they are, 
their relations to one another, and their relations to life. 
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Count Tolstoy at Rest 


{Ftvm a fainting hy Repm.) 

It is in no way remarkable, and in many ways a real 
practical help to Tolstoy that his family is nut unanimous 
in support of his views. The division is admirably 
expressed in the economy of their Moscow home. The 
two rooms which you must pass through in order 
to reach the hermit’s cell are in every way arranged 
as is usual among the class to which Tolstoy belongs. 
During my first and most of my later visits, 
they were thronged with people engaged chiefly in 
amusing themselves, and there was an air of tasteful 
luxury and worldly, if harmless, gaiety over all. It was 
a fraction of the great world of which Tolstoy forms no 
part, but with which, for the sake of domestic union and 
practical efficiency, he has made a working compromise. 
The mechanism of the transformation which brings be^irc 
you the scene of Tolstoy’s real life is very simple. You 
descend a couple of steps, open a little door to the right, 
and the second scene appears. It is a little room, lighted 
by a single candle by night and by three small windows 
by day, simply furnished, but without any affectation of 
simplicity. Two tables covered with books and»papcrs, 
a bookcase, a sofa and a few chairs, were all the furniture 
which it contained, but in the dim candle-light there was 
a general air of overcrowding and disorder. It was 
plainly the room of' a man who held comfort in con¬ 
tempt, but who looked on contempt for comfort as too 
natural a thing for ostentatious expression. But in 
all there was an air of contrast to the rest of the 
house, highly symbolical to those wh6 have studied both 
Tolstoy’s 1 /fe and teachifigs. To such an observer it 
would seem that the house, even in its moderate luxury 
so repellent to his ethical principles, was like the world 
in which he lived. He could not ignore it; he could not 
even reach his own cell without passing through it. But 


he had made an excellent working compromise in his own 
house, living his own life, and bating not an inch of his 
jirinciples, but recognising, first of all, the fact that he 
could not force others to live by them. Ft was the actual 
compromise which he had made in the wider world 
between ideas and actions, which, in spite of all his 
academic dogmatism, has made him an exception 
.imong extreme thinkers by his capacity to adjust himself 
in action to things as they are. 

'I'he first view of Tolstoy confirms this view. His 
appearance has been so often described that it is hardly 
necessary to say anything about it. It is the appearance 
of an intellectual fanatic, but not of a dreamer. He'iti of 
middle height, and the peasant’s bfouse puffed out behind 
his slipuldcrs produces the impression of a distinct stoop. 
His expression, like that of Turgenieff, has been liken^ 
to the expression of a transfigured muzhik. But there is 
really nothing about him resembling the Christlike 
peasant at his best. His face is rude, his nose broad 
with dilated nostrils, his mouth coarse and deter¬ 
mined. and his forehead high, but sloping towards the 
top. His eyes, small, light grey, anti, deeply sunken, 
glitter out from underneath shagg>', protecting brows. 
The whole c.xpression of his face is ascetic and irritable, 
with a dash of Tartar ferocity coming from the eyes. 
Triinnied and moustached, it might be the face tif a 
Cossack officer, but it is never that of the dreamy and 
benevolent peasant. The general impression one would 
draw from a first glance is quite in accord with the 
glimpses which Tolstoy has given us of his past life. It 
is the face of a man w'ith the moral instincts and moral 
inclinations of the ordinary man, but who differs from the 
ordinary man in that his whole being is dominated by a 
fanatical intellectual earnestness, who, therefore, in the 
first struggle between instinct and conviction, would sur¬ 
render immediately to conviction. But it is the face of a 
man who, while absolutely unshakable in his convictions, 
secs things as they are, and is under no delusion as to his 
ability to change them. 

But Tolstoy was not in his cell when first I entered it. 
In a few minutes he came in, with a copy of the Revue 
Blanche and a great roll of papers under his arm, and 
after a few words of greeting threw himself into his arm¬ 
chair, and, with his general assumption that every one 
had read everything, began to condemn severely a story 
which he had been reading. He spoke in English, very 
correctly, but with a strong Russian accent, declaring 
that he had forgotten much from want of practice, but 
read as well as ever. Then he began to question me as 
to the purpose of my visit to Russia, and finding that 1 
had some knowledge of his own language, he lapsed 
suddenly into Russian, asking innumerable questions. 
Indeed, my first impression of Tolstoy was that of a 
questioner, who asked somewhat naive questions, 
such as might be expected from an Oriental whose 
interest in things outside his own sphere was only just 
awakening. Ilis own language he seemed to speak with 
remarkable simplicity and purity, avoiding foreign words, 
and invariably employing the popular \iudt and tudi 
(hither and thither) instead of Uie correct siudd and iudd. 
But the intonation of his voice showed very plainly his 
peasant associations. The ordiftary educated Russian 
speaks rapislly. Tolstoy spoke slowly, mouthing every 
word with a droning intonation only a shade removed 
from the peasant’s whine. He seemed in excellent health, 
and moved nervously and energetically, waving a ruler 
with his right hand. But in reply to my inquiry as to 
his health he said, “ Up till now I have been very well, 
but 1 am beginning to feel old age.” Then for the first 
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time he sp^ke of himself, saying that he wished to get 
out of Moscow, and that only consideration for his wife’s 
health kept him in town. But I afterwards learnt that 
he was in the habit of spending all his winters in Moscow, 
and that he regarded therefore the winter time as wasted. 
But as, instead of tilling the land, he was engaged in 
revising the manuscript of “Resurrection,” few will 
share his regret. 

From Moscow ho turned suddenly to the subject of the 
Dukhobortsi, the first and last subject of which I ever 
heard him speak. He told me that a number of them 
were ^mipatmg from the Caucasus to Eastern Siberi i, 
and that he was writing^ letter to the captain of one of 
the Amour steamers, asking him to do what he could to 
• ensure their safety. He then Ijegan to speak of the con¬ 
dition of the Dukhobortsi in Canada, conlplaining that 
they w’ere terribly hampered by want of ready moneys 
and that in order to obtain capital to clear the land 
granted to them by the Canadian (government they had 
been obliged to take service on the railways, thus bringing 
about a dispute with the regular railway employds. 
They had been aisappointed also by the climate, 
finding it difficult to grow fruit, as they were 
accustomed to do in their former homes. His eldest son 
was then on his way home from Canada, whither he 
had accompanied the emigrants, and Tolstoy evidently 
spoke from his son’s reports. During the whole of the 
spring of 1899 the Dukhobor movement was the one 
practical subject in which he seemed keenly interested, 
and he invariably glowed into anger or admiration when 
he spoke of them. “ It is a wondei-ful work—a wonderful 
work,” he said. “ It is a great loss that more is not 
known about it in Europe.” “ But Europe could never 
give them any practical helj). Their position in any 
European country would be no better than in Russia. 
If they had not to serve in the army', they must pay war 
taxes,” I said. “ That is so,” he .said ; “ but it is a great 
loss that so little is known about them.” 

Of the Dukhobor movement in general he spoke very 
often, and nearly always with admiration of the peasant 
Sutayeff, who he seemed to think was quite unknown 
outside his own circle. “ It is the only attempt to realise 
Christianity that I can see,” he said, and then mentioned 
the (Quakers, of whom he had evidently read much. But 
in general his conversation was desultory, and when his 
eye fell upon some book or paper lying near, he would 
take it up, drop the first subject, and begin to talk of 
books. He seemed to receive large numbers of works in 
English, especially American works on social and theo¬ 
logical questions, and spoke about some of them very 
warmly. But in regard to novels his attitude was almost 
invariably the same. He would be^in by praising them 
for their literary skill, characterisation and knowledge of 
life, and end by sapng that they lacked the only justifica¬ 
tion of art—its serious interest and moral import. Of his 
own writings, with the exception of letters and articles 
upon social questions upon which he was actually 
engaged, he never talked ; and the general belief that he 
regarded his former novels as worthless prevented the 
question being raised. Only once he mentioned his 
writings, and then in connection with the translations 
done by Mrs. Maude, which he praised highly. 

Tolstoy’s speech in general was witty, placid, full of 
aphorisms and illustrations taken from popular life, many 
of which are very difficult for a foreigner to understand. 
Only when he spoke of oppression and wrong-doing 
did his manner change, and the change then was 
into anger, not compassion, even when dealing 
with %a1sfortunes for which no one could be held 


responsible. He seemed a man in whom sensibility was 
replaced by an intense and hardly defined sense of 
right and wrong. Though indulgent towards differ¬ 
ences of opinion and habits in individuals, he seemed 
in general impatient, irritable, and almost intolerant of 
opposition. Opposition on general principles seemed to 
annoy him. His language, was the language of a man of 
warm, masterful temperament, to whom any attempt to sub¬ 
ject himself to abstract rules lof humility and forbearance 
must be an intolerable strain. In repose his face was 
rigid, severe, and prophetic. He spoke with a sarcastic 
contempt of things which he disliked, and his laugh, even 
when caused by simple merriment, sounded ironical. 

Of Tolstoy’s manner of life in Moscow I saw little, 
my visits being always in the evening. It seemed much 
less varied than at Yasnaya Polyana. He worked all 
the morning in a chaos of unintelligible manuscripts, dined 
late, and rode or received visitors in the evening. Of 
visitors there were a great many, and all, whether 
strangers or relatives, were treated on the same basis of 
si mple faniiliarity, intimacy in regard to his work, intentions, 
and opinions being observed with all. My first visit was 
cut short by the Count announcing that he was going 
with his sons and another visitor to the public baths, and he 
invited me to accompany the parly as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world. The Banya is of course one 
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of the great embodiments of Russian communism, all 
with a minimum of privacy bathing together in the hot 
air, and in ihe exhalations of their own bodies. The 
offer was a tcmjrting one, and only fear of intrusion led 
me to refuse. 

In Tolstoy’s way of composition there is nothing very 
remarkable except his industry and the extraordinary 
care which he lavishes upon the correction and revision 
of his manuscripts. A corrected proof is often as difficult 
for the printer as the original manuscrijit, and the manu¬ 
script, even after copying and recopying innumerable 
times—a work which is performed by members of his 
family—is quite unintelligible at lirst glance. But in 
spite of all this elaboration Tolstoy’s style has none of 
the finish and limpidity of Turgeniefrs. Letters and 
articles for the foreign press prohibited by the Censor in 
Russia are reproduced by the cyclost> le process in \ iolci 
ink. The Countess 'I'olstoy is his chief—not always an 


appreciative—critic. Though Tolstoy is rather impatient 
of objections .'ig.iinst his teachings on general grounds, he 
is indulgent to criticism in detail, and he regards indis¬ 
criminate admiration with distrust. It is said that on 
one occasion when told of the raptures of critics over 
“ Master and Man,” he asked, “ Have I written anything 
veiy stupid ” The nnnark is too epigrammatic to be 
genuine. But that the .story .should be told is significant 
of Tolstoy’s deep distrust of the general tendencies of 
criticism in art and in life. 

II.—TOL.STOY ON WAR AND PEACE. 

It was inevitable that anyone who visited Count Tolstoy 
in the winter of iSgg should hear his opinions of war and 
peace in general, and on the coming Conference at the 
Hague in particular. The South African trouble had not 
then .assumed an acute form, and the one great subject 
of interest in Western Europe was the proposal of the 
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Tsar. lit Russia the interest was hardly as keen, for the 
students’ jiots overshadowed everything, and the Finnish 
trouble was growing bigger and bigger every day. But 
Tolstoy’s interest, always acute in such matters, was 
greatly stimulated by appeals for his opinion from England 
and the Continent. At the time of my second visit he had 
just completed a long letter in reply to a r^uest for advice 
from some members of the Swedish Parliament, 11 was 
the first of a series of letters to societies .and individuals, 
in all of which he condemned the Tsar’s proposals 
emphatically, and prophesied their failure. His Swedish 
correspondents had made, among others, what seemed 
an excellent practical suggestion, that all persons who 
refused on conscientious grounds to undergo military 
training should pay their debt to the State by performing 
an equivalent amount of tiseful work. But the idea, 
which appealed to ’I'olstoy at first on its merits, he 
rejected unhesitatingly. No Conference called together 
by (Governments as they existed could do anything to 
abolish war or lessen its evils, he declared ; and he read 
his letter aloud in Russian in his peculiar peasant’s voice, 
punctuating ever^ sentence with the words, “ You under¬ 
stand?” When he had concluded, he said emphatically : 
“ That is what I think of the Emperor’s Conference ! ” 
Adding angrily ; “ It is all baseness and hypocrisy— 
nothing more.” 

“ The first reason,” he continued, “ why Governments 
cannot and will not abolish war is, that armies and war 
are not accidental evils, but are symptoms and essential 
parts of government as it exists itself. When I say, 
therefore, that the Conference is hypocritical, I do not 
mean that it is intentionally so. But when you declare 
your intention to do something which cannot be done 
without changing your whole life, and when you do not 
intend to change your whole life, you must be a hypocriti-. 
Thus the Tsar’s proposal -is a hypocritical proposal, and 
its acceptance by other nations is a hypocritical accept¬ 
ance, without any faith in its success. 

“You sec that the Governments are proposing merely 
to conceal the symptoms of their own disease by dimin¬ 
ishing the opportunities for war. By such means they 
think to turn the minds of people from the true remedy, 
which is only to be found in their own consciences. Yet 
they canno*- succeed even in this attempt. A Conference 
summoned by (Governments cannot in any way lessen 
the dangers of war or even diminish its evils. Because 
there can be no trust between two armed men who 
imagine that their interests are in conflict. They cannot 
agree to limit their armaments, because they have no 
faith in one another’s jiromiscs. If they had faith in one 
another’s promises they would need no armies at all. 
And if it is not necessary to have a million men to decide 
a quarrel, why is it necessary to have half a million ? 
Why not a quarter of a million ? And if they 
really can decide to equalise their forces at a quarter 
of a million, why not at ten or one ? The reason is that 
they do not trust one another. At the siege of Sevas- 
.topol Trince Urusov, seeing that one of the bastions 
had been taken and retaken several times, and that 
its ultimate retention rested merely on chance, pro¬ 
posed to the general in‘command that the ojiposing 
forces should select ay officer to play chess for the 
possession of the bastion. Of course his proposal 
was laughed at. Because the commandci* knew that 
while each might consent to play chess on the 
chance of getting the bastion without any trouble, 
there was nothing to prevent the loser making a fresh 
attempt to capture it by force of arms. The reason 
why killing men instead of playing chess was adopted as 


a means of solving disputes was that it was the ultima 
ratio, and when you have killed sufficient men your 
enemy must keep terms with you. But making war with 
limited armies is not the ultima ratio, and there is nothing 
to prevent the beaten side raising another army to con¬ 
tinue the killing. It is quite true that a Peace Conference 
may lay down rules ag.iinst this. But since every nation 
that goes to war justifies itself on the ground that its 
enemy has not kept faith, tio nation in time of war can 
regard the keeping of faith with its enemy as an obligation. 

‘Wou tell me that the nations have already entered 
into agreements as to the way in which they will c.irry on 
w.ir. This is quite true, though the so-called ml s for the 
humanising of war are never kept. But no nation has. 
ever entered into an .agreement w'ith another to limit its 
ability to carry on war. And Governments c innot in 
any case limit their armaments for another reason, 
because each rules by force over cuufitries whose 
inhabitants desire their independence. The Govern¬ 
ments distrust not only one another, but also their 
own subjects. But as this is a necessary function of a 
Government, no (Government can bring about peace. If 
all men were guided by their consciences, and trusted 
one another, there would be no Governments and no 
wars. 

“ But you tell me that if Governments cannot stop wars 
they may make them less terrible. Tlris is a delusion 
in most people’s minds, and a hypocritical pretence 
on the part of those who arc interested in main¬ 
taining war. It is a hyjiocritical pretence, because 
it is used with the intention of making men believe 
that war is less cruel than it is. Thus (Jovornments 
prohibit the use of explosive bullets because of the 
injuries they inflict, and do not prohibit ordinary bullets, 
which in many cases inflict just as painful injuries. They 
jirohibit explosive bullets for the same reasons as those 
which prevent them killing women and children.—that is 
to say, because it does not serve their ends, and not 
because it is cruel. 

“Therefore I do not wish that the Tsar’s Conference 
will succeed, any more than 1 believe in its success. 
Even if it did what it proposed to do, it would only 
divert men’s minds from the true solution which is 
possible for everyone. That is for each man to be 
guided by his conscience, which tells him that all war 
is murder. When every man is convinced of this, 
there will be no more wans, and no more Governments tO' 
make them.” 

“ But, suppose,” I said, “ that a whole nation, or group 
of nations, W'ere to be converted to this belief, and were 
to live together in ideal jieace, it is still not to be expected 
that the world will be simultaneously conveited. And 
■suppose th.it an unconverted nation which maintained 
the old system were to threaten the lives and happiness of 
the converted nation. Would not the converted nation 
be forced into war again ? ” 

“No? because if they were converted, they would be 
led by their consciences and by Christianity, and they 
would know that war is murder. 'J’liey would know that 
Christianity did not prohibit.them laying down their own 
lives, but that it prohibited them from taking the lives of 
others.” 

From the question of war and peace Tolstoy turned 
suddenly to an Amcjican book on theology which he was 
reading, and which he expressed great admiration for* 
But ten minutes later the qinpstion arose again und^ 
quite a different form. I had been reading a book just 
published by a well-known Russian writer, the object of 
which was to prove that war was an^ unprofitable 
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s»iJfCulation, and would no longer compensate any 
country for the sacrifices it involved. It was reported 
that this book had considerable effect upon the Tsar 
in inducing him to call together the Conference 
which Tolstoy condemned. On every page there 
was an insistence that moral and sentimental con¬ 
siderations had nothing to do with the abolition of 
war. War w,is a speculation, said the writer, and owing 
to changes in its nature and in the social composition of 
Europe, it could no longer pay. Therefore no sensible 
Power was likely to enter upon it. To support this view 
there was a great mass of material adduced as to the 
military, financial, and social condition of Europe. 
Upon this book I asked Count Tolstoy’s opinion, although 
I was quite assured that he would answer that the autlmr’s 
point of view was immoral, that war was murder, and 
that those who did not murder merely because it was 
unprofitable were as blood-guilty as those who did. 
But to my surprise he answered— 

“ It is a very interesting book. It is of great value. 
It will serve a great purpose if evciyone reads it.” 

It was my first revelation of Count Tolstoy’s dualism 
as a theorist and a practical man. My subsequent talks 
with Count Tolstoy convinced me that while he judged 
all pcneral questions from the point of view of literal 
Christianity, his method of dealing with individual 
problems was intensely practical. He was always 
ready to approve or condemn any ivstitution or project 
according as it approached or receded from the accepted 
standard bf right and u^ong. That all human institu¬ 
tions were equally immoral when tested Jjy his own 
principles- never prevented him from discussing them 
individually jm their merits, ,and being quite willing 


to accept instalments of human improvement, even 
though the improvement served but to ^rpeluate 
the general system which he condemned. But 
brought back to generalities he was always unfalter¬ 
ing. Governments, churches, institutions and art were all 
im-Christian, and no Christian could recognise them. 
Yet he repeatedly expressed admiration of workers and 
writers who, while supporting the existing system, used 
their powers to make its working easier for the people. 
He seemed a man who, had he had a wider sphere 
of action, would have been quite ready to postpone his 
personal faith to immediate necessities. In the narrow 
sphere of work which is open to him in Russia he actually 
dues so to a considerable extent. lived in a freer 

country where intellectual revolt is not fed by repression, 
he might very well have been a practical statesman,'or 
at least a practical revolutionary. That he would reject 
this view himself there is no doubt. Yet Tolstoy essen¬ 
tially is not a dreamer, but a man who sees the world as 
it is, and knows very well that there is very little chance 
of any immediate fundamental change. 

III.—WHAT WOULD TOLfJTOY DO? 

But what would Tolstoy do were he to become as 
dominant in action in Russia to-morrow as he has become 
in Russia’s thought ? It is an interesting speculation, 
and one upon which neither his works nor his life throws 
any real light. As a practical man he knows very well 
that his ethical abstractions could no more be realised in 
Russia to-morrow than in any other country. Yet he 
knows Russia, its needs and its failings, much better than 
any other man in his position^ for he is practically the 
only educated man who has lived as an equal among 
the class which is in reality all Russia—that is to say, the 
peasants and the workmen. And as a practical man he 
IS quite as ready to accept instalments of reform and 
amelioration as any Liberal in the land, though it is 
quite certain that no reforms which imply the maintenance 
of existing governments, whether in Russia or in the West, 
will mitigate his abstract condemnation for one moment. 
But while he makes his primary distinction between the 
present system of government by force and the ideal rule 
of conscience, he is quite willing to draw a secondary dis¬ 
tinction between good governments and bad ones. What 
would then he do to save Russia, if given supreme power, 
while conscious of the impossibility of carrying his own 
extreme Christianity into effect ? 

The question was of especial interest to me as giving 
an opportunity for learning his outlook on the various 
rumours current a few years ago as to the establishment 
in Russia of constitutional government. Tolstoy was 
categorical on this point, and was plainly of the Slavo¬ 
phile opinion that 'Western institutions could never be 
more than an excrescence upon the body politic of Russia. 
I had asked him how the more intelligent of the peasantry 
and workmen regarded those constitutional reforms which 
the educated non-official classes demanded with almost 
one voice. 

“ What do you mean by reforms ? ” he interrupted. 

“ Western institutions generally—a Parliament, liberty 
of the press, legal guarantees—*—” 

“ What on earth have we to dp with legal guarantees 
and Western institutions?” he interrupted, seemingly 
astonished S:hat any one should ask such a question. 
“ Your mistake is always in assuming that Western insti¬ 
tutions are a stereotyped model upon which all reforms 
should be based. It is this delusion that is at the bottom 
of half the wars and predatory aggressions carried on by 
Europeans against men of other races. If reforms ate 
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vranled in Russia, it is not either Western or Eastern 
reforms, ^ut measures suited for the people, and not for 
other peoples. The assumption that reforms so-called 
must be constructed upon Western models is a pure 
product of Western exclusiveness, and is opposed both to 
Christianity and to common sense.” 

“ But surely the Russians do not differ more from other 
European races than the European races differ from one 
another, and a policy which suits all the other races is 
therefore,/rfwa facie, applicable to Russia.” 

“ I do not admit for one moment that any European * 
policy is more suited to European races than Russian 
poljpy is suited to Russia. Both are bad and opposed to 
Chnstianity. (Like many other Russians, Tolstoy always 
spoke of “ Europe ” as a distinct geographical unity, of 
which Russia forms no part.) But every nation has its 
own social spirit, which is as clearly defined as its 
religious spirit, and all this perpetual talk of modelling 
and remodelling has no more practical value than a 
proposal to reconstruct the religion of Confucius upon 
the religion of Christ. And what have we to do 
with legal guarantees ? 1 answer that question by 

telling you that fbr the mass of the Russian people the 
law does not exist at all. They either regard the law, as 
T do, as a matter wholly external to them, with which 
they have nothing'to do, or despise it actively as a fetter 
which retiards the development of their internal life. 
Western life differs from Russian in being rich in outward 
manifestations, civic, political and artistic. The law is 
necessary to it, and it regards the law as the crown and 
safeguard of its being. The life of the Russian people 
is less expansive, and they do not regard the law as an 
active factor.” 

“ But surely Russians submit to their own laws as much 
as we ? ” 

“ They submit to them, but they are not guided by them. 
It is not their submission, but their neglect of the law 
which makes our people so peaceful and long-suffering. 
And that neglect of the law is also what makes our 
officials the greatest knaves in the world. You ask why ? 
Because the mass of the people, while they despise 
external restrictions are guided by their consciences. But 
our educated officials continue to neglect the law and they 
have emancipated themselves from their consciences. 
They have neither principle nor restraint, and in 
consequence become what they arc. 

“ When I say that the Russians are led by conscience, 

I do not mean to say that there is less crime and prevent¬ 
able misery among them than in Europe. 1 merely say 
that conscience plays here the part played by law in the 
West, and just as yoqr law fails to secure freedom from 
crime, so conscience here, through ignorance and error, is 
not infallible. The difference in practice is that the 
Russian peasant is quite incapable of feeling contempt or 
anger against a criminal. He reasons that the criminal 
is a man who has gone astray either from fiiilure of 
judgment or through passion. This is the truth about all 
so-called uneducated Russians. The lower officials in 
Siberia, in direct defiance of the law, permit homeless 
convicts to pass the night in the public baths. Whatever 
Government regulations*may lay down in regard to 
the treatment of criminals, their general treatment is 
sympathetic and kindly.” 

“ But surely Russian history shows ca^es of gross 
cruelty towards criminals ? ” 

“ Gross cruelty does take place, and when it docs take 
place it is even worse than the cruelty of European 
officials, for the same neglect of the law manifests itself 
here. But the systematic treatment of criminals as 


inferior beings is unknown here and inconceivable. 
Your prison officials may break the law by ill-treating 
their charges. But they never break it by indulging 
them. Ours break it both ways, according to the state 
of their consciences.” 

I asked the Count if he could define what then he 
regarded as the essential difference between the Russians 
and Western European!?. 

“ The difference lies in this,” he answered emphatically, 
“ and it is quite evident to*those who know them. It is 
that th<^ are more Christian—more Christian. And that 
distinction arises not from the fact that they are of lower 
culture, but from the spirit of the people, and that for 
centuries and centuries they have found in the teachings 
of Christ their only guide and protection. Your people, 
from the time of the Reformation, have read their Bibles 
intelligently and read them critically. Ours have never 
read them, and are only beginning to read them now. 
But the Russian people have preserved the tradition and 
the teaching of Christ, and in the ab.sence of protective 
laws and institutions, such as have always existed in the 
West, where else should they seek for guidance'of their 
lives ? It is this element, this reliance upon conscience 
and Christianity as opposed to law, which forms the great 
gulf between Russia and Western Europe. Between 
Western countries there has always seemed to me veiy 
little difference. The conception of the French as vain, 
of the Italians as excitable, of your own countiymen as 
cold and calculating, may be very true. But to a Russian 
they are but sections of a general empire, in essentials the 
same, but all differing from Russia by their material 
spirit and their legal basis. In Russia Christianity and 
conscience play the part which material considerations 
and legal formalities play in Western Europe.” 

“ Then do you think that the Russians are capable of 
producing a really higher civilisation than Western 
Europeans ?” 

“ That I cannot say. If you mean by civilisation 
Western civilisation, there can be no question of relative 
highness and lowness. 1 only say that an essential 
difference exists.” 

“ But admitting, as you do, that Russian conditions ' 
are very imperfect, on what do you rely to improve 
them ? ” 

“ Ccrtainljr not upon what you call Western reforms. 
Because having decided that there is nothing in common 
between Russia and Europe, there is not even a ground 
for experimenting with Western reforms in Russia. The 
Western system fails to ensure real morality in the West, 
and why should it do better in a country for which it was 
not devised than in countries for which it was.^ The 
most we can do is to admit that Russian systems have 
failed equally. But 1 can only repeat that it is onljr by 
developing the consciences and moral sense of mankind, 
whether in Russia or elsewhere, that you can look for 
any improvement in their condition.” 

Tolstoy spoke very much more in the same strain, 
always showing himself completely out of sympathy with 
ordinary Russian Liberalism, and particularly with 
Marxism, its most popular form among the younger 
men. Socialism in every form he seemed to regard as 
little better than autocratic despotism, saying, “Our 
Government keeps one class in idleness by means of 
violence ; the Sociidists would keep cvciy one at work by 
violence.” But heSpoke of co-operation with respect, 
though, in the abstract, condemning industrj^ism in all 
its forms. * 

( The remainder of this article will appear in a future isstee.-^ 



PROFESSOR BASIL B. BOLOTOFF (BORN JANUARY 1, 1854, DIED APRIL 5. l400). 

BY PROFESSOR N. ORLOFF. ® 


A m ID the hubbub and turmoil and rush for worldly 
possessions by whatsoever means, which distin¬ 
guished the century that has just dropped into 
Lethe, when real religion was aX a rather low ebb and 
high-soaring ideals of human life were curtailed and 
brought down to a much lowct stratum, when work for 
its own sweet sake was at a great discount, there were 
not a few who presented notable and redeeming excep¬ 
tions, and among these must certainly be numbered the 
latp Professor of the Ecclesiastical Academy of bt. 
Petersburg, Basil Bolotoff, who drew his last breath on 
the 5 /i8 April, 1900. 

Among the very numeiotis m«;ssages of condolence 
sent on that, occasion to the institution of which the 
deceased was the greatest ornament, was one from the 
Emperor himself, and was couched by Senator Sahlcr in 
the following ternw : “ The Emperor desires to express 
to the Ecclesiastical Academy of St. Petersburg his 
condolence on the occasion of the great loss it has 
sustained through the decease of Professor Bolotoff, 
whose labours in the cause of science were known to His 
Majesty.” Unique as was this sympathetic message in 
its appearance, it proved but a well-deserved tribute to 
the man whose untimely demise it deplored. This 
telegram speaks much, hut a great deal more may be 
deduced from the fact that a (ierinan savant learned a not 
very easy language—the Russian—for the express purpose 
of being able to read Professor Bolotoff’s works, and that 
two Italian professors came to Paris, to the last but one 
Congress of Orientalists, “ fondly hoping for the delight of 
making the personal acquaintance of the f;reat Orientalist” 
some of whose works they had already studied. 

I The late Professor was a wonderful man indeed. 
His phenomenal memory alone cannot account for his 
thorough knowledge of over twenty ancient and modern. 
Oriental and European languages. His was a systematic 
and thoroughly philological study, and it had served him 
in good stead. Witness his independent studies of 
original manuscripts and inscriptions—Syriac, Persian, 
Arabic, lithiopic, Coptic, etc. These have thrown an 
entirely new light on the Creek and Latin sources, and 
the Church History (or history in general) has become 
the richer for Professor Bolotoff’s researches. But he 
was nothing if not thorough in everything he took up. 
He would be given simply to describe for a library, an 
Ethiopian manuscript, and he presents a book of fifty 
printed pages, in which the manuscript described 
IS thoroughly studied from every point of vltew 
and the very date of its origin determined on 
internal evidence to almost a day. He had to 
review and give account of a treatise presented for the 
degree of Doctor, and his criticism expands to over 
two hundred; pages of small print, teeming with new 
features, novel ideas, and entirely different solufions of 
some knotty points which were not satisfactorily tre.atcd 
by the author. Sometimes these reviews grew to the 
extent of a whole literature on the subject, as was the 
case with the review of Professor Cloubokovsky’s exhaus¬ 
tive and excellent Treatise on Theodoretus, and w’as pub¬ 
lished under the title of “ Theodorctiana.” No wonder 
that after Professor Bolotoff had prafiented over half-a- 
dozen of such reviews, the Ecclesiastical .\cademy of 
St. Petersburg, on the *2ist May, 1896, voted by 
acclamation that this critic of would-be doctors was 
himself and ■pre-eminently entitled to this highest learned 


degree for his numerous and most important re¬ 
searches in the domain of Church History ; ” that the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences had already in 1894 
forestalled this appreciation of Professor BolotofFs labours 
by electing him its corresponding member ; that the Holy 
Synod in 1892 expressed their confidence in his exception- 
tally high abilities by appointing him general secretary to 
a commission presided over by Monsignor Antonius, the 
present Metropolitan of St. Petersburg, on the question of 
old Catholics ; that in 1898 it was owing to his histofical 
researches and linguistic attainments that Syro-CHhl- 
dcans with their bishop were publicly reunited with the 
orthodox Church, and that lastly he was appointed in 18^ 
delegate and representative of the Church at a commis¬ 
sion of the Astronomical Society on the question of 
bringing into harmony the Eastern and Western calen¬ 
dars, and here his thorough mastery of chronology in 
general proved of inestimable value. Mo.st kind-hearted 
as he was. Professor Bolotoff—already too busy—was 
ever ready with suggestions as to authorities to be 
consulted and sources to be appealed to whenever 
(and that was of almost daily, if not hourly, occur¬ 
rence) a student laid before him his difficulties. 
Most gentle an<l extremely unassuming in his everyday 
life, Professor Bolotoff used to become most exacting and 
also to come at once forward with his sh.irp-edged tongue 
and scathing satire whenever he smelled a perversion of 
truth or an endeavour on the part of a crow to assume 
a peacock’s plumage. 

His signature, which is a mere sample of his ordinary 
handwriting, proves unmistakably how careful, scrupu¬ 
lous, assiduous and thorough he must have been in every¬ 
thing whatever he undertook. That he owed in a great 
measure to his mother, the daughter of a village priest, 
(his own father, a simple reader, he never knew, being a 
posthumous child), who up to his school life alone sup¬ 
ported him by hard work, carefully training and brilliantly 
preparing him for the lower clergy school at Tver, where, 
as later on in the seminary, he was pointed to as an 
example for all his schoolfellows ; in the Academy of 
St. Petersburg also he towered high above all his 
fellow-students, so that the chair of ancient Church 
History was kept open for him, whilst he still had to pass 
more than eighteen months of his curriculum. Lastly, 
his treatise for the degree of Master of Divinity he pre¬ 
pared in the phenomenally short time of three months, and 
m 1879 most brilliantly defended, in a public assembly, 
this classical work on Origen’s teaching respecting 
the Holy Trinity. He could not be called a book¬ 
worm, inasmuch as he did not shun .society and was a 
most amiable and delightful companion, but he never 
could think of comforts in life for himself (he was never 
married, and Avas perfectly content with his modest 
stipend of fzoo a year, which only in 1896 was increased 
to £300), and placed scientific work high above every other 
otreupation, and never felt tired of itj forgetting thereat 
his bodily wants and requirements entirely? It was only 
when his phy.sical system became utterly exhausted, 
that he sought rest on his bed,, never to rise from it 
again. His conscientious, his arduous, and his thorough 
work was pfnmjitcd and supported by and founded on 
his deeply religious feeling, and it was his thoroughly 
enlightened and deepened religion that called forth from 
him, a few minutes before his death, the memorable and 
characteristic exclamation: “ How sweet it is to die.” 
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TOPICS op THE fllOHTH. 


(1) THE PRICE OF THE 

T he introduction of the Budget with a deficit of 
;^53,207,000 was the event of last month. From 
whatever aspect it is regarded, its importance is 
incontestable, but its supreme significance has been 
somewhat ignored by most commentators. Without 
indulging in any controversial dialectic, I venture to 
point out what that is. .Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
Budget, with its tremendous addition to debt, the 
re-ests\Jjlishment of the sugar duty, the introduction of a 
IS. e::#port duty on coai,^nd the increase of the income 
tax from is. to is. 2d. in the £, represents part of the 
•price which Nemesis has exacted as the latest instal¬ 
ment towards liquidating the debt we owe to the Power 
that makes for Rig 1 ucousne.ss for the niitional Lie which 
will for ever be associated with Mr. Chamberlain and 
the South African Committee. The time has Umg 
gone past for attempting to convince any of those who 
have committed tl^emselves to the ju.stice and the 
incvit.ableness of the South African war, that the war 
was neither just nor inevitable, but was the direct 
product of a deliberate Lie. But as each instalment 
of the price of that lie comes due, it may be permitted 
to those to recall the fact who know the truth, and who 
have not hesitated to be.'ir their testimony at each 
successive stage in the evolution of this disastrous story 
of .a crime. 

The Budget with its burdens- -a halfpenny a pound on 
sugar, a shilling a ton on coal, twopence in the £ on 
the income tax, and the addition of 127 millions to the 
National Debt—is exacted from Great Britain as part 
of the price paid for the deliberate lie practised upon the 
nation by the South African Committee, constituted for 
the purpose of investigating the complicity of Mr. 
Chamberlain in the conspiracy which culminated in the 
Jameson Raid. It is thcf.ishion to speak of the Jameson 
Raid itself as if it were the causa causans of the war, 
aitd in one sense no doubt that is true. But 
it would have been easy for the British nation 
to have handled the Jamesoti Raid in such a 
manner as „to have strengthened our position 
in South Africa, and to have given an immense 
impetus to the good feeling between the Dutch 
and the English, to which Lord Randolph Churchill had 
borne strong testimony only a few years before. It was 
not the Jameson Raid, but the way in which it was 
handled, first by the Government at home, and then by 
both parties in the House of Commons, which made 
this war inevitable. Not until Mr. Chamberlain reduced 
even the censure which the South African Committee 
passed upon Mr. Rhodes to a farce, did President 
Kruger definitely decide that there was nothing before 
him and his people but war to the knife. 

Nor is it surprising that such should be the case. As 
I wrote at the time when the Committee reported in 
August, 1897 : “ The worst offence of which Mr. Chamber- 
lain was guilty in winking at the conspiracy in the 
Transvaal in 1895 is but the \*eriest peccadillo compared 
with the infamous conspiracy which has now been carried 
triumphantly to a close. For the latter conspiracy has 
been a conspiracy to deceive the nation, to befoof Parlia¬ 
ment, and to commit both parties in the State to a verdict 
which no one knows better than Mr. Chamberlain him¬ 
self is not justified by the facts.” The sin of Mr. 
Rhodes was the sin of an Africander whose moral ideas 
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were those of themcridian of Johannesburg and Kimberly, 
the blunder of a masterful personality whose revolution¬ 
ary designs were thwarted iiy Mr. Chamberlain’s attempt 
to exploit the conspiracy for the purpose of annexing the 
Transvaal. Mr. Rhodes might have been sacrificed 
418 a scapegoat, but to have thrown him into gaol because 
Mr. Chamberlain was at large, would have provoked 
an exposure, as the result of which Mr. Chamberlain 
must have disappeared from public life. But what¬ 
ever the reason may have been, the failure to 
inflict any punishment mion Mr. Rhcnles deepened in 
South Africa the evil effect of the Jame.son Raid. It was 
not, however, until both English parties entered into a 
solemn conspiracy, through their representatives, to 
screen Mr. Chamberlain and to assert that black was 
white, that the confidence of the Dutch entirely dis¬ 
appeared. When that verdict was accepted by the 
House of Commons, by 304 votes to 77, the whole 
burden of the crime was assumed by the nation at lai^. 
Therefore from the nation at large it is that the penalty 
is being exacted to the uttermost farthing by the 
remorseless Rhadamanthus who presides over the 
destinies of nations. 

Nor must it be forgotten that many even of those 
who since played a noble part in opposing the war made 
themselves parties to the verdict of the South African 
Committee. The vote of the House of Commons 
(304 to 77) was taken after Mr. Chamberlain had 
made his famous white-washing declaration which 
convinced President Kruger that there was neither 
truth nor justice to be expected from the House of 
Commons. It is very curious and interesting to contrast 
the way in which the debate on the finding of the 
South African Committee was received at Westminster 
and at Pretoria. Dpon this point there is fortunately 
no dificrence of opinion. The House of Commons, by 
a majority of almost exactly four to one, accepted the 
Report, and assumed on behalf of the nation the responsi¬ 
bility for the findings of its Committee. Mr. J. B. 
Robinson, who was in Pretoria on the following day, 
reported in the Daily News of January i6th, 1900, 
what President Kruger thought of it. “ Do you mean 
to tell me,” said President Kruger, “ as an intelligent man 
that you accept these statements and that you believe in 
them ? Do you think we arc fools ? Do you think for a 
moment that we’ do not know the true working of this 
Raid i ’ Do you think that we are so innocent as not to 
know that Mr. Rhodes, metaphorically speaking, held a 
pistol at the heads of certain men in England, and said, 
‘If you don’t support me, I will denounce you and your 
complicity in the Raid ? ’ And now you are remonstrat¬ 
ing with me about arming. It is true I am arming, 
because I sec clearly that I must defend my country, 

I have lost all confidence. What has happened will 
take place again, and I am determined to guard against 
it.” When Mr. Robinson pleaded with him to redress 
the grievances of the Outliindcrs and cst.tblish good 
feeling throughout the whole of .South Africa, President 
Kruger replied : “ I would do il, but my confidence is 
gone. What is to prevent Mr. Rhodes and his 
coadjutors again engineering sonic diabolical ^ttempt 
against the independence of my country ? ” There we 
have in a nutshell the whole crux of the situation. The 
subsequent negotiations with President Kruger failed 
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because of the rooted distrust which the old President 
had naturally acquired of the men and the nation who 
were parties to the cynical and scandalous falsification 
of facts which will be for ever associated with the finding 
of the South African Committee. 

Of course it is easy to point out how naturally the 
circle of suspicion widened, and how utterly impossible it 
sfcemed to get even the most honest men in the country 
to recognise the plain facts. Even Mr. Courtney and 
Mr. Morley, the great twSn brethren who have nobly 
defended the honour of England in their opposition 
to this war, were never able to bring themselves to 
recognise the plain truth about this m:iticr. Mr. Morley, 
in me month after the verdict of the House of 
Commons, was actually so far led away by party 
feeling as to make a laboured attempt to excuse 
Sir William Harcourt and .Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman for the fiasco of the South African report. 
That probably re¬ 
presents the 
furthest point to 
which the con¬ 
tamination spread. 

Always the pretext 
of loyalty has been 
used to widen the 
area of guilt. Mr. 

Rhodes was so loyal 
to Mr. Chamber- 
lain that he would 
not produce the 
cablegrams ; Mr. 

Chamberlain was 
so loyal to Mr. 

Rhodes that he 
was bound to vindi¬ 
cate him in the 
House of Com¬ 
mons ; Sir William 
Harcourt was so 
loyal to Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain that he felt 
bound to hush up 
the evidence which 
would have con¬ 
victed him of guilty 
knowledge of Mr. 

Rhodes’s con¬ 
spiracy ; the House 
of Commons was 
sO;^,^ayal to its Committee that it voted by 304 to 
77 that black was white, in order to show its loyal 
trust in the good faith of a Select Committee ; and 
then Mr. Morley, out of loyally to Sir William 
Harcourt, felt bound to apologise for the part which 
he had played in this sorry business. The nation 
was like a man who has had his finger ciyight in the 
cog-wheel of a machine. If he had had the courage to 
amputate his finger he might have escaped with the 
loss of the finger. The finger was Jameson, the hand 
was Rhodes ; even then it was possible to have shed 
Rhodes and to have escaped ; but for one reason or 
another this was not done, and the revolving wheels 
clutched the arm, which was Chamberlain. Even then, 
the heroic surgical operation At the elbow was still 
possible. men slyank from the task. Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain had not sufficient patriotism to offer to bear the 
burden of his sins, ana the wheels steadily revolving 
drew *10'the arm above the elbow, and the South African 


Committee went the way of all the rest. Even at the last 
moment, amputation at the shoulder ahd r«!}}udiation ol 
the report might have enabled us to savt the nation 
from Its doom; but when the House of Commons 
accepted the report, and deliberately made •believe that 
falsehood was truth, the supreme crime was committed ; 
the nation, through its representatives, shouldered the 
responsibility of pahning off a double-dyed lie before the 
world, and everything that has since happened has 
resulted therefrom. We have chosen the Lie as the 
better part, and have we not been punished ? 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier described the war in South Africa 
as the greatest disaster which had befallen the Empire. 
He does not realise the fact that, immense as the disaster 
has been, it would have been infinitely greater if thh war, 
instead of entailing frightful sacrifices.both in blood and 
treasure upon the nation, had been fought to a finish in' 
the easy-going fashion anticipated by the men who began 

it. From 1896 
down to the out¬ 
break of the war I 
was always discus¬ 
sing with the lead¬ 
ing actors in this 
sad tragedy the 
question whether 
or not it paid to 
lie. The conviction, 
expressed with 
more or less cynical 
frankness, was that 
it was impossible 
to be so particular 
in politics, and that 
sometimes there is 
no way out of a 
situation but lying, 
and that the pre¬ 
sent case was one 
of them. It was 
necessary to lie in 
order to screen the 
(Government of the 
(jueen, and there 
wasnothing else for 
it. Necessity was 
the convenient pre¬ 
text by which men 
otherwise honest 
and reputable made 
a salve for their conscience when confronted with the odious¬ 
ness of the deceit which they had practised upon their 
countrymen. Hence this war has ever seemed to me the 
answer to the question which these men of the new Im¬ 
perialist School decided so airily to their own satisfaction 
before it began. They believed that it was possible to lie, 
and to prosper. So they lied, and for a time they seemed to 
prosper. Deluded by the temporary failure of Nemesis 
to exact the retribution due for their crimes they waxed 
bold in their iniquity, and being given over—in the grim 
words of Holy Writ—to strong delusidn that they might 
believe a lie, they launched this country into a war for 
which they had made no adequate preparations. We 
are now beginning to pay the bill, but the end is not yet. 

Nor i#ill the end come unt^l one of two things happens; 
either, after all our sacrifices of men and of millions, we 
lose South Africa as the inevitable result pf implanting 
a deathless hatred of our Empire in the minds of the 
majority of the white race that,inhabits South Africa, 
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or *Ae House of Cothmons will have to revert to 
■Its old .•traditions, expunge the report of the 
South African Committee from its annals, and 
publii^y r^udiate the lie which it has tried in vain to 
foist upon mankind. Until Sir William Harcourt, Sir 
. Henry, Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Sydney 
Buxton—to mention only the Liberals who were parties 
to the finding of the Committee—are pricked in their con¬ 
sciences by remorse for the part which they played on 
that occasion, and have the courage to stand up before 
their countrymen and admit the wrong which they have 
done, there is no hope for the present Liberal Party. 
Untibthe fataji day when these men shook hands with 
theif opponents and erttercd into a compact to white¬ 
wash Mr. Chamberlain, there was every prospect that 

* the winter of our discontent was at an end, and that 
the country was on the verge of a groat Liberal 
revival. From the day on which that Committee 
reported the prospects of the Liberal Party set in thick 
darkness. The Liberal Party was indeed the first victim 
to be sacrificed when its leaders betrayed their great 
trust. This was, perhaps, only in accordance with eternal 
justice, for from those to whom much is given much 
will be expected, and men who are the chosen represen¬ 
tatives of the Liberal Party cannot condone a crime of 
this kind without incurring much greater condemnation 

* than that which is meted out to men who profess no 
higher principles than those of the Jingo or the pirate. 

The net result of it all is that we have Sir Michael 
Hicks-Bcach’s Budget. As the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was careful to remind us, the war has cost us 
twice as? much as the Crimean War, and more than the 
total cost of our army and navy during the last two years 
of the great struggle with Napoleon in 1813-14. 

That is the cost in money, but the end is not 
yet. There is no pretence that the army in 
bouth Africa can be reduced for an indefinite 
period. Wc have lost in men, since the war began, 
•nearly 16,000, while over 60,000 have been invalided 
home. Of the men at the front, the majority are dead 
sick of the war, and it is expected that they will 
seize the first opportunity of retiring to civil life. 
The war has practically destroyed the army ; it has 
contributed to bring about the war in China, the end of 
which is cjqually remote; it has inoculated hitherto 
pacific and industrial colonics with the virus of the Jingo 
fever, and has awakened expectations and excited 
ambitions in Australia and Canada w'hich bode little 
g^ood for the pacific development of the Empire. 
The two great Republics, almost equal in area to France 
and Germany, have been devastated as Louis XIV, 
devastated the Palatinate, and 250,000 men find their 


daily occupation in doing sentry duty over the raUways 
and in destroying the growing crops and bortikig the 
homesteads of the pioneers of civilisation and European 
settlement in South Africa. As the net result of tt all, 
we are assured that British paramountcy is sectked by 
the annexation of the Republics, but in order to prevent 
that paramountcy being upset, we shall need at least ten, 
and possibly twenty, swdiersin South Africa for each one 
whose presence was amply sufficient to safeguard Imperial 
* interests before 1899. These are some of the items in 
the bill which Nemesis is presenting to us. These are 
parts of the Price of the Lie, 

Of course the impatient Jingo will pooh-pooh all this, 
and scoff at the deluded dupes who imagine that the war 
was brought about by a conspiracy of perjuiy at West¬ 
minster, instead of being a just and righteous crusade 
for the rights of man. But hardening of the heart has 
ever been a characteristic of the Pharaoh in all ages. 
Not until the tenth pla^e overwhelmed the Egyptian 
could Pharaoh bring himself to let the Children of 
Israel go, and even then he repented before they 
had reached the borders of the Red Sea. But the more 
reasonable and sane members of the majority who have 
succeeded in concentrating the energies of a great empire 
upon the task of crushing the 50,000 burghers of South 
Africa, may be asked whether, if two years ago they 
could have see# where they stand to-day they would for a 
moment have tolerated the suggestions of the war parly 
that^e should trample under foot our own protestations 
at the Hague, and angrily refuse to accept President 
Kruger’s plaintive and constantly repeated appeal that all 
outstanding questions of importance should be referred 
to arbitration. We had a clear way of escape from all 
this miserable coil of bloodshed and waste. We did 
not take it, because we thought in the insolence of 
our pride that we could easily trample under foot 
the armed resistance of a handful of undisciplined 
farmers. But if we could have foreseen that after 
two years the war would still be going on, that 
it would cost us 20,000 lives and ;^2oo,ooo,ooo, that 
it would paralyse us in China, and expose us to the hatred 
and contempt of the world, who is there that would have 
been mad enough to have preferred to take the way of 
War while the way of Arbitration was open ? The great 
benefit of the Budget is that it tends to make people 
meditate a little upon the truth that the way of trans¬ 
gressors is hard. For a year to come no man will be 
able to sweeten his tea with sugar without reflecting upon 
the penalties of wanton and unnecessary war. Bui even 
this is only an instalment of the price that has stilt be 
paid. Tor until there is national repentance there will be 
nothing but a continual increase of national punishment. 



(2) THE OLE HULL COMMEMOHATION: A SALUTE TO NOBWAY, MAY 


A CENTURY ago, Norway had scarcely begun to 
awaken from herfotr centuries of slumber under 
Danish rule. Your star had hung low in the 
Northern sky ever since the race of the Sagamen had 
pused away. There was no scope amongst you for the • 
mghest oripnality, because there was no distinct place 
for your country among the nations of the earth. Your 
very taste was formed on foreign models. You could not 
dream of A time when your arts, your sciences, yodr 
industries, should 
have their peculiar 
interest for the 
whole world. 

You remembered 
that you were the 
sons of the Vikings 
and the Skalds, but 
the fact meant little 
that was actual. 

Still by the hearth- 
side through the 
long winter nights 
you told your folk¬ 
tales : but you knew 
almost nothing of 
their worth. \nd 
still less dia you 
realise, for you had 
had no ofrportunity, 
that sterling man¬ 
hood, that inborn au¬ 
dacity, which make 
to-day the conscious 
glory of your race. 

At such a time, 
on the 17th of May, 

1814, your fathers 
won the proclama¬ 
tion of the Indepen¬ 
dent Constitution of 
the country. In 
periods of foreign 
domination, it is the 
poets and thinkers, 
the scholars and 
originators, who feel 
most keenly the 
national bondage. 

It il^t in the power 
of uien authorities 
to understand the 
heart and pulse of 
peoples; to them 
order is always, 
must always be, better than life, their own prestige 
preferable to the growth and opportunity of the nation. 

For this reiison foreign domination is the one danger 
that the proudest people has to fear. To. give way to it 
is the unpardonable sin. To defend his, country’s flag 
from its stain, either of aggression or submission, is the 
one basic and fundamental duty alike of the widow’s only 
son and of the holder of most honoured place and name. 

To*day, ypu of Norway can look back with pride upon 
your s^ggldvfor a (^Constitution, and upon tnat greater 
struggle to direct your own de.stinies, to prove worthy of 
the rights you had won, which is the Anal test of a 
people wlio love freedom. 


Ever since the 17th of May, 1829, wh 4 n the peaceful 
citizens of Christiania were dispersed % a cayaW chai^ 
in their own market-place, having met for the nrst time 
to celebrate their independence—ever since that day you, 
the sons of Norway, have known where lies the focus of 
your liberties. May the 17th of May nev'er pass un¬ 
celebrated in your land till that time when the swords of 
all nations shall be beaten into ploughshares, when the 
lion and the leopard shall lie down with the lamb, and a 

little child be suffi¬ 
cient leader for all 
the hostile fbcces ot 
mankind ! 

In your future 
history, the records- 
of the century that 
has just passed will 
be written in letters 
of gold. For you 
Norsemen have won 
back in those years 
th r ’'eritage of your 
aiiwCstors. The 
name of your coun¬ 
try is now respected 
in the councils of 
the world, for its 
own sake, and not 
as the mere appan¬ 
age of a foreign 
state. Above all, 
you have discovered 
—and in this fact 
you lead the world— 
that the energies of 
a free people are 
rightly spent in thp 
promotion of civil¬ 
isation rather than 
of power, in the 
establishment of in.- 
dust^ial peace, in 
that endless deepen¬ 
ing of the life of 
mind and heart 
which involves a 
constantly new defi¬ 
nition of the word 
Freedom itself, tilt 
it has culminated at 
last in the complete 
emancipation of 
every’ individual in 
the free community. 
It is because you, the men of Norway, consciously or 
unconsciously, have apprehended this truth, of the 
essential goil of Liberty, that the .ancient restlessness 
and adventure of the Viking-bands have now found vent 
in one of the grandest scientific expeditions of all time. 
For, the same re.ison, it is that the sagas of old have 
taken a new form, and all the world listens to the voice- 
of the sweet singers of the Northmen, in music and ip< 
letters. . • 

Scarcely two generations lapsed after the granting of 
your Constitution, when Greig and Ibsen, Bjdrnson and 
Lie, leapt to take their parts on the stage of Europeatl 
fame, and the folk-treasures guarded by the Northern 
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Lights hicmii the fwssession of Humanity; With an 
inevitablaifitness, then, only three years ^o, amongst the 
foremost in the Peace Council at Christiania was the 
voice of a Norwegian patriot, its hoj^ witnessing .to us of 
the outer world of the real inner meaning of our word 
Progress. , 

. But three generations have passed since you claimed 
vour National Freedom, and the first generation of the 
heroes is yet with you. Between that earliest Independ- 
. ence Day and them was a long gap. Who bridged the 
chasm from those who struggled for liberty to those who 
made it glorious? Who carried the torch from which 
hundreds more have caught the flame of patriotism ? 

Norsemen and citizens of Bergen, you will meet this 
year to do honour to the memory of the man who did this 
thing—for his name was Ole Bull. 

He it was who, more than any other, caught the 
revision of Norway free, peaceful, prosperous ; he it was, 
efore any other, who caught the sound of a greater 
poem than those of old—the wonderful song of the 
Modern, the Saga of Freedom, and of the People and of 
Peace. And this bis vision and his listening, more than 
any other single force that one could name, made for 
your realisation of the things that he foreheard and saw. 

Ninety-one years have passed since he was born in 
Bergen, your city of the Seven Mountains, and for 
twenty-one of those years he has slept in your midst, 
one with the wind and the rain and the sunlight that he 
loved. Twenty-one years his great bow has been at rest; 
twenty-one years the mighty heart has lain still. And 
now, with the dawn of a new era, you are setting up his 
likeness—bringing him back, as it were, to be a per¬ 
petual presence amongst you and amongst your children ■, 
a reminder, and a symbol, and a warning. 

Mighty was the genius of this man. It was a pure 
Norse genius. Even in the laughing days* of childhood, 
when he could hide in his uncle’s ’cello case to hear the 
playing through long, dark evenings—even then in 
summer-time rambles it was the music of his country 
to which he listened, roaring through the waterfalls, and 
singing through bluebells on the hillsides. 

In later life he came to us of other lands, like the voice 
of your great winter storms. Not a whisper of the pine- 
forests, not a wail nor a shriek in the mountain-tempests, 
not a suggestion of rocks or stars or sea, but sang itself 
over and over through his music from one end of Europe 
to the other. He became the friend of kings, but every¬ 
where he went as the same proud Norseman, free and 
e<)ual in his country’s name to all that was best. It is 
the peculiar privilege of your own Sovereign to remember 
that he and his house have been able to recognise and 
welcome this honourable and patriotic self-assertion in 
Ole Bull. 


' ' In ntm 'the spirit of tfie race became ariiculate, and 
. men listened again to the fhgitive beauty of a living 
saga. For the very name of Norway was his passion. 

It. was no base love of limits that inspired this master- 
singer,. Wherever he went the Peoples an<l,4|f^T4inds 
found a voice. He caught and inteipreted 
music of all countries to themselves. ■. ..: 

Least of all did he place any bigoted dependencO^i^on 
his own form of Art. For sit was he who initiated >^ar 
great new birth of letters by founding the NatUl^al 
Theatre, by selecdng Bergen as its site, apd by a 
constant choice, guidance, and stimulus of its work, and 
workers. 

Students of our development, looking back at this 
moment in the life of Ole Bull, can only account for 
the extraordinary precision of his touch by calling it 
“ inspired insight.” But you, the children of-his country, 
the sharers in the fruits of his toil and faith, know that 
this inspiration was but another name for the wisdom of a 
perfect love. 

In other lands the fame of his success has*spread far 
and wide. To us, what he achieved is full of meaning. 

But for you, of the Norway that he worshipped, it roust 
be amongst your proudest boasts that the things he strove 
to do and failed in doing call up as great a tendernpss 
and reverence as any of the many that he did. 

The days have gone by now when the actual results of 
his efforts could weigh in men’s judgment concerning 
them. For you of this later period the mere flight of 
time, while it has robbed success of its exultarion, has 
taken also the bitterness from disappointment. And, 
looking into all his life—from the bluebells of Bergen to 
the superb death-scene amid the roses .nnd the requiem 
on his Isle of Light—we find everywhere the same heart¬ 
beat of a pure devotion to his countiy’s cause,'everywhere 
the same dauntless spirit, untamed as the wind in your 
great forests, every where the same mingling of the mystery 
of genius and the mystery of compassion. 

Ole Bull loved your country when to love her was to 
make oneself a mockery. lie loved her likd' a child, 
whose whole life speaks his secret for him. lie loved her 
like a man, from whom others catch his feeling and 
spread its inspiration. He loved her like the prophet 
that he was, and offered her a homage so enticing that 
the whole world drew near to join in giving both his 
worship and his love. 

Therefore it is, that on this 17th day of May, 1901, you 
unveil Binding’s statue, to be to you a perpetual reminder 
of your gratitude to him, a perpetual symbol of your 
good faith to the country of your birth, a perpetual 
warfiing lest your sons forget the value of their fathers* 
gift of freedom, while the whole world offers its salute to 
Norway, crying, “ Long live the memory of Ole Bull! ” 



(8) “SHALL THE GAEL SUBViyE?“-HIS UNGHAGE IH PARLUX^. 


BY MR. THOMAS O^OONMELL, M.P. 



Pkott^[rapk fy] [Lfddtll oMd Samyer. 


Thonuu O’Doanell, M.P. 


N ot alone the, awakened ambitions of my countrymen in their now 
survival, • clearer vision of a national duty and a ^national aim, I 
but the was concerned lest I may not present in a;m>ithy manner 

very' existence of a subject so dear to me and my countrymen. It may be 

the G a e 1—s«o asked by the materialist—and the nurtiber of such seems 

lon^ n matter of legion among the members of the English press—what 

indifference to . object had I in view, what practical purpose did I intend 

Englishmen— to serve, by speaking in a language which was*an 
have been' known tongue to the great majority of those pf'esent. 
brought promi- To this I simply reply that, being an Irish representative 

nently to the Who spoke my native language from the cradle, who sees' 

front by the un- > in the wilful destruction of my country’s language the 

expected appear- departure of a national asset, a national and literary 

ance in the treasure, with which must inevitably depart the charac- 

English House teristics, the finer instincts, the spiritual ennobling ideals 

of Commons of for which my countrymen have ever been remarkable, I 

three Irish repre- availed myselfof thcopportunityprescpledto me to draw the 

sentaitives who, attention of Englishmen to the fact that neither the Gael 

on being intro- nor bis language is yet dead ; and 1 also availed myself of 

duced to the the opportunity to point out to my countrymen all over the 

House, took the world—many of whom may, in the struggle for existence, 

oath, signed their and amidst foreign surroundings, have half forgotten the 

names, and ad- fact—that an inheritance common to them all, a relic puri- 

dressed the fied and rendered inestimably valuable by ages of his- 

Speakcr in their toric and national association,bml yet existed, to b6 in time, 

own language, perhaps, the torch with which, in an age of commercialism, 

returning his materialism and godless imperialism, a new Gaelic nation 

words of wel- may be established. As the space at my disposal is 

come to the limited, Ido not intend to enter into an exhaustive in- 


English House 

-of Commons with the soft and, to him, strangely musi¬ 
cal words, “ Cionnus tha thu f ” The existence, the 
actual reality, of a living Gaelic race speaking a 
language of their own, different in character, in ideals, 
and in aspirations, from the ubiquitous, soulless Saxon 
was still further exemplified, and more plainly lu'ought 
home to John Bull’s dull imagination, when, a few weeks 
.ago I had the honour of being called on by the Speaker 
to address the House of Commons. Being a new 
member, naturally impressed with the spectacle before 
me, imagining myself in the presence of the educated, the 
refined, and the polished intellects of the British Empire, 
Toeling’myself about to address this “first assembly of 
gentlemen” in the language of my own people — a 
language which these same “ gentlemen ” imagined they 
h^dvl^ttg ago crushed out of existence, my mind was 
naturally filled with mingled feelings of timidity, anxiety 
and pride. For just one hundred years Ireland’s parliament 
has neen destroyed; hq;; representatives have in the mean- 
'time attended in the English chamber, and during all that 
time not one of those representatives ever addressed the 
iiousc in the Irish language. Into the rcasohs for this 
apparent ignorance or neglect of the Irish language by 
the Irish people, I am not at present going to enter, 
further than to say that the era of popular representation 
of the Irish peasant in the English Parliament, by men of 
his own class, is not very remote, and therefore it is true to 
jny that for this neglfct the Irish people are not to blame. 
'‘'Reeling, therefore, that I was aboty to introduce an inno- 
!wation not attempted since the Union, “without,” as the 
, Speaker* remarked, “nipretedent in the history of the 
House of Commons dunqg'the past 6oo years ” ; foeling, 
also, that my attempt was ad embodiment of the new 


quiry as to the antiquity and the literary worth of the 
Irish language. I trust I shall find another opportunity 
of doing justice to this part of my subject; but I shall 
ask my readers to inquire if it is not a fact that Ireland 
was famous for her schools—to which fiocked students ‘ 
from England and the Continent—from the fourth to the 
twelfth century; that the number of ancient priceless 
-MSS. in the Irish tongue preserved in home and foreign 
libraries is exceedingly large ; that Irish was th$ language 
of the Irish clergy for over twelve centuries; that till 
the introduction of an English system of education, 
over sixty years ago, Irish was the language of nine-tenths 
of the Irish people. I would ask my readers to inquire 
if it is not a fact th.at so early as the year 1367 a law was 
passed forbidding the use of Irish in Ireland ijiMuit 
ever since that time the use of the Irish language'^^ 
sufficient to have the lands and goods of an Irishman 
confiscated if he did not find some “ loyal ’’ subject to 
go bail for him; that the men who taught the Irish 
peasant his language or other subjects were subject 
to fines and imprisonment, all under the beneficent 
English Government. Having learned from an im¬ 
partial and authoritative source the truth of those state¬ 
ments, the severity, the barbarity of the laws aimed at the 
destruction both of the Irish people and their language, 
it will, no doubt, be matter for surprise tb Englishmen, as 
a proof of the vitality of thS Gaelic race, to find at the 
beginning of the twentieth century about a million Irish¬ 
men able to speak their own language. It may also interest 
the carefiil reader to know that^ the league set on foot a 
few years ago for the spread and study of the Irish lan¬ 
guage has over 2O0 branches in Ireland, numbering its 
members by tens of thousands, all young, enthusiastic 
and intelHg'ent^ Irishmen who mean to undo the effects oC 
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p^t misgoi^ehii^eiit , This league has its branches all 
over Atneijpa; abd I have had the pleasure myself 
of. addressing large • meetings in London, Liverpool 
and .Manchester, in the Irish language, where, though 
scarcely to be expected, I was folloSved witb intelligence 
by a great many, and with intense and unbounded delight 
by all. 

Yes, this movement for the spread and growth of our 
language is both practical and serious ; it is national in 
its purest and fullest sense. It has arrayed in its advocacy 
the youth and intelligence of Erin, the patriotism and 
national pride of our race. I quote the words of 
Mr. ^ohn Kediqond, whose practical common sense, love 
for tkl welfare of his qpun^, and at the same time 
clear, keen vision of the duties of the hour, cah scarcely 
• be denied. Speaking on March 19th in the Hotel Cecp 
he said: “ It [the Gaelic League] is striving to nation¬ 
alise Irish sentiment, Irish feeling, and Irish thought, to 
ciiltivate a knowledge of the past of our country, to 
stimulate the Irishman’s pride of race. My view is that, 
of all things that have been working on the side of 
England in this quarrel with our country during the 
nineteenth century, \hat with the most deadly effect to 
Ireland has been the fashion of English modes and 
English thought in Ireland. Yes, in my opinion; worse 
than famine and the sword, worse than emigration and 
.coo-cion even, this gradual anglicisation of our country 
has militated against national hopes for freedom ” (strong 
but truthful words). Further on he sayS: “Irish 
history—that glorious story which tells on every page 
of devotion to high and holy ideals, and disregard 
of merely materialistic aims—has been kept a closed 
book to her sons,” and he winds up a masterly exposition 
of the national outlook in Ireland 


their country”; and, hirthcr -on,'spea^ the 

culture which the language has brougnt to those who, 
use Irish solely or almost entirely,' and who wohidj 
according to present ideas, be considered flliterate, 
his lordship says: “In the remote glens of'Ireland 
they still came upon fine types of Irish martSMw. <!^id‘. 
womanhood cast in a noble mould of mind and m^fiier^s, 
and with an inherited cutiure which he believea^pi;, a 
century of training cduld attain.” ‘ '* ' 

^ From these quotations from men who are leaders—o^e 
in the political or national, and the other in the religioiis, 
moral and spiritual advancement of our race—it must be 
admitted that we in Ireland consider the safety of our 
language as a living tongue, its value as a barrier to the 
irrcligion and gross hiaterialism of the present age, its 
value as a national'relic, a national treasure, marking 
Irishmen off from the rest of mankind, a distinct race 
with an inheritance of nobility, idealism and devotion to 
principle, as above and beyond, because embracing all 
other questions at present occupying the mind of 
Ireland. 

Our lan^agc is the only thing that remains to uS aftet' 
the struggles of centuries. Our liberty and our own land ' 
have been taken from us. While that language remains ” 
it will ever act as a masonic bond to link a people whom ' 
misgovcriimcnt has exiled all over the globe, and who 
would otherwise be lost in the multitude and lost tt> their' 
country. Our national poet has said : “ The language of 
a nation’s youth is the only easy and full speech' for its 
manhood and for its age, and when the language of its 
cradle goes, itself craves a tomb.” And again : “ A natldn ' 
should guard its language more than its teiritories, *tis’ a 
surer barrier and a stronger frontier than fortress or river.” 


thus : “ Irishmen and Irishwomen 
have reason to lift up their hearts 
with thankfulness and with joy, 
strong in the belief that the near 
.future will see an Irish Ireland, self- 
centred, self-contained, self-reliant, 
imitating the opinions and thoughts 
and I modes of feeling of no other 
nation ; an Irish Ireland, proud of 
its glorious past, confident in its 
future, and determined to be free.” 
These arc the calm deliberate words 
of the present leader of the Irish 
party, giving in no unmistakable 
terips his ideas of the serious and 
iml^iate national duty which Irish¬ 
men owe to their language. 

The Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, 
Bishop of Raphoe, speaking at the 
Maynooth Union in 1900, thus ex¬ 
pressed himself: “ No doubt they 
were all pretty conscious -ihat the 
ancient love of learning, and of 
reading, and. of the salt of wisdom 
that was so characteristic of their 
countty was at present in .a decadent 
condition. BUt he put it fbaward as 
his opinion riiat for restoring the lost 
chord to dhe heart: of ligand, and 
making it resound, a lending cemdi-- 
tion, and, perhaps, the first condition, 
the conmtion . mpst congenial ,to 
tbe.(^^ na^e,;was the reviving 
and placfi^ ‘ ii^n ' an'' honoured 
Umme the grand old language of 
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.The language and the. mind of Ireland mutually 
reacted upon each other. AVhile the Unguage was in 
the first instance the product, the growth of the Irish 
mind, leaving in its idioms and forms of expressions dis¬ 
tinct characteristics of the minds which evolved it, the 
minds of future generations of Irishmen were shaped and 
developed by the language, by its expressive beauty, its 
prsfyernil and religious tendencies, its mystic charms ; 
they grew in the natural order, forming, each one, a link 
in the chain of national development, each the inheritor 
of the wisdom, the culture and refinement of those pre- * 
ceding, each drawing from the storehouse of the past, 
and thus has been developed, not in one generation, 
mt by forced instruction, but by slow degrees, 
through nearly twenty centuries, the Irish mind and 
the Irish language. The Irish mind was, even in 
pagan times, essentially religious, chaste and idealistic, 
docile, dutiful to parents, passionately loyal whether 
to earthly chief or heavenly Ki.ig, self-sacrificing and 
unselfish—a fitting soil on which to sow the seeds of 
Christianity, a soil which has brought real enduring 
fruit, not its semblance, or ths blossom, to decay on the 
appearance of the storm of self-interest or self-indul¬ 
gence. That mind, with its simplicity, its sincerity and its 
devotion to the cause of religion, has come down to us 
unstained, in a language which to-day, in the wilderness 
of irrcligion, moral depravity, selfishness and mammon- 
v.worship, speaks only of the beauty of a simple life, 
relating tale after t^c to exemplify the worth of self- 
sacrifice, of chastity and [lurity. Our language breathes 
of the time when men and nations were younger, more 
beautiful and less materialised than they are to-day. 
I..et me compare this with the mind for which we are 
asked to exchange our birthright. I am afraid, without 
wishing to be severe or extrav igant, it must be admitted 
that the English mind to-day is a mind without God in 
its world, anxious for the possessions of earth, striving 
madly for earthly power and dominion, disregarding the 
higher and the nobler aims which tend to spiritualise 
our natures ; a mind to which real ] ractical Christianity, 
with its beautiful teachings, is unknown ; a mind grossly 
materialised, availing of every new doctrine to choke 
the voice of God within the conscience ; a mind always 
■'"If-righteous, to which contrition or self-condemnation 
is. an absurdity ; a mind which, while boasting of its 
independence, is the most abject slave on earth to 
fkshion, to power, to titles, to catch-cries, the most easily 
befooled or blindly, led, if the leaders can but properly 
appeal to the selfishness of its nature. 

For this mess of postage, which inevitably would, with 
the spread of the English language and its poisonous 
literatufe, became of necessity, and according to “the 
natural order fallowed in all national growths, our lot and 
inheritance, we arc asked to sell our birthright, to deny 
pur ancestors, to break ^away from a past of which we 
should be proud, and which will ever act as a source of 
inspiration and guidance to us. We are asked tp tell our 
children that they had the misfortune to be bom in a 
country with no national inheritance, and that they must 
regard themselves as an inferior race, only fit' to delve 
and toil, never to initiate or lead ; that their, motherland 
is but an unknown province with a history only of defeat 
and humiliation ; that love of country and pride of birth~ ' 
those powerful instincts in man’s breast—are to. be 
utKnown to th -m. ^ 

Irishmen of alKcreeds^nd classes refuse to assent to' ' 
this demahd. They feel* that their ancestors rendered 
noble servipe^, to . civihsatipn and ^to Christianity^ that 
iheir ebuntry has a history/and a destiny which is 


peculiarly its own, that-Ireland 'was, md .jxnitB<,“again 
a- nation, with a language, government and inflaenee 
peculiar to itself. Our language is, as I ha^e already 
said, after all possible efforts to destroy it, spoken by a 
million of our countrymen; it is being taught in our 
schools ; songs are sung and stories told by .the peasant’s 
fireside in it; the entire Nationalist press of Ireland 
devote columns weekly to Irish stories or essays; several 
concerts, where not one word of EngUsh was heard, have 
been held in different parts of Ireland ; sermons' are 
being preached in Irish to crowded and enthusiastic 
listeners even in such unlikely places as London and 
New York ; a new spirit has come over Erin, her sluna- 
bering, fiery soul has been awakened ; her determinttion, 
her zeal, and the unity of her repfesentatives are matters 
of notoriety and much concern to her governors. 

England has now to deal with a people and their 
representatives fighting with determination and charac¬ 
teristic fearlessness, not alone for material welfare and 
the rights of self-government, but for sonic sacred, 
indefinable thing—the soul, the very life-being of a 
nation. Such is the Irish langu ige to Ireland ; as 
such do the Irish people look upon that language 
to-day—those who know it, and those who do not—^all 
determined that the rising generation of Irishmen shall 
be afforded opportunities for acquiring a thorough know¬ 
ledge of it. We are determined to make our children 
bilingual, learning English for commercial purposes, Irish 
for social entertainment, for instruction, for elevation of 
soul, and whether the Speaker in an English House of 
Commons, where we are a foi eign element, dissatisfied, kept 
against our will, allows it to be spoken or prevents its use, 
we care not. As space does not permit my going fully into 
the educational value of the lan^^age to the Irish child, I 
shall confine myself to quoting a few extracts from reports 
written by the late Sir Patrick Keenan, Resident Com¬ 
missioner of National Education in Ireland :— 

The shrewdest people in the world are those who are bi¬ 
lingual ; borderers have always been remarkable in this respect. 
But the most stupid children 1 have ever met with are those 
who were learning English whilst endeavouring to forget Irish. 
The real policy of the educationalist would, in my opinion, be 
to teach Irish grammatically and soundly to the Irish-.speaking 
people, and then to teach them English tlirough the intdium of 
their national language. * 

During my inspection last year I was frequently engaged in 
the examination of classes of children who exhibited neither 
intelligence nor smartness, or even ordinary animation whilst 
being questioned in English ; but when the questions were given, 
or answers required, in Irish, at once their eyes flashed with 
energy, their voices became loud and musical, and their 
intellectual faculties appeared to ripen up, and to delight in 
being exorcised. I never observed a contrast more marked than 
the appearance of a class of Irish-spaaking child) en who were 
examined first in English and then in Irish. 

We are determined to have our language in our own 
parliament, to mould our constitution on lines charac¬ 
teristically Irish, to bridge the breach of the last hundred 
years, to take up anew the duty of our rape. If, by ■ 
endeavouring to speak in my native language in the 
House of Commons, I have in the smallest degree con- ■ 
tributed towards this result, irfeel contented and proud. > 
I may here be permitted to correct the mistake into 
which the Ei^Iish press has ftlUen in describing our ■ 
langtiage a% “ Erse.” Ours is Gaelic, or Irish. 
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QUEEN VICTORIiL 

By One who Knew Her Intimately. 

■Far and away the best article that has been published 
concerning^ Queen Victoria appears in the Quarterly 
Btview, It is unsigniicd, but every page teems with signs 
that it is written by one who was in the inner circle of 
the Court, who had constant opportunities for keeping her 
late Majesty under constant observation, and who has 
g[iven w in the compass of an article of thirty-eight pages 
an extraordinarily vivid picture of Queen Victoria as she 
actually was. He begins by saying that the time has 
come to put even this revered person into the crucible of 
criticism, and to note with no blind and sycophantic 
adulation what were the elements and what the evolution 
of her character. 

HER character. 

She was bom, he tells us, a rather ordinary mortal w-ith 
fine instincts, considerable mental capacity, and a certain 
vital persistence which was to serve her well. Her 
character was very Composite, and presented to the 
observer a kind of mosaic, smoothed and harmonised 
by circumstances into a marvellously even surface. Her 
originality lay in her very lack of originality, in the 
absence of eccentricity. The salient feature of her 
character was a singular conjunction ' of shrewdness, 
simplicity, and sympathy. Her discriminating shrewd¬ 
ness had more than anytning else to do with her prolonged 
success as a politician. By nature she was certainly what 
could only be called obstinate. She had an ingrained 
inability to drop an idea which she had fairly seized, and 
she stuck to it with extreme pertinacity. Although 
animated by extraordinary singleness of purpose, in 
moments of moral relaxation, when exposed to the danger 
«f yielding to prejudice, obstinacy in the true sense would 
'take hold of her. 

with MR. GLADSTONE. 

In this connection the reviewer gives an entirely new 
version of the origin of the Queen’s antipathy to Mr. 
Oladstone ; 

Conscious as she was of the vast round of duties in which she 
had to move and take her part, she was sensitive about the 
•quantity of time, and thought demanded of her from anyone 
^int. Hence, if she thought any one of her ministers was not 
thoughtful in sparing her unnecessary work, she would with 
•difficulty be induced to believe that his demands were ever 
•essential. She would always be suspecting him of trying to 
overwork her. Her prejudice against Mr. • Gladstone, about 
•which so many fables were related and so many theories formed, 
really started in her consciousness that he would never acknow¬ 
ledge that she was, as she put it, "dead beat.” In his eager- 
mess Mr. Gladstone tried to press her to do what she knew, with 
tier greater experience, to be not her work so much as his, and 
:she resented tbe effort. He did it again, and she formed one of 
Jher pertinadous prejudices. The surface of her mind had 
received an impression unfavourable to the approach of this 
particular minister, and nothing could ever in future make her 
really pleased to'welcome him* 

In daily life this obstinacy when not checked by the 
bigb instinct of public *duty often made itself felt. . In 
•small tilings as well as great the Queen nevgr believed 
that she could be wrong on a matter of principle. This 
in little things was apt to become' trying. When the 
Queen was poorly or exhausted those around her were 
made to,£»el how, with less sejf-cohtrol, she might have 
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appeared arbitrary. She would be cross for no reason, 
slm would contest a point, and close the argument with* 
out further discussion. 

JUDGMENT OE INDIVIDUALS. 

Her first duty in her opinion was to form an accurate 
opinion of human beings who were presented to her. 
She devoted her full powers to them, and received every 
stranger with a look of suspended judgment on her face. 
She could be seen making up her mind, almost as if it 
were a watch that had to be wound up. She scarcely 
ever was wrong, and she was slow to admit a mistake. 
The reviewer speaks of the Queen’s complete fireedom 
from everything like personal vanity, but the instance 
which he quotes to exemplify his doctrine* does not 
appear very apt. A public man was presented to the 
Queen for the first time. Something was said about his 
opinion of the Queen. “ Dear me,” said the Queen, “ I 
did not give a thought to that, it was so beside the ques¬ 
tion. What really signifies is what I think about him.” 
But to the awkwardness of real modesty no one was so 
indulgent as herself. She checked her courtiers for 
smiling at a clumsy man, because, she said, ** I know 
well what that means, for sometimes I am very shy 
myself.” The Queen was very careful to avoid com- 
muting herself upon questions u,Jon which she bad not 
made up her mind. This, the reviewer says, was not 
entirely convenient, and sometimes her cryptic phrases, 
short and vague, with the drawn lips and investigating 
eyes, fairly baffled her ministers. Having formed a 
judgment adverse to anyone she stuck to it. She was 
very impatient of dulness, and of want of instinctive 
perception. When it was urged that some lady who was . 
out of favour was a nice kind woman, “ Yes,” the Queen 
would fcply, “ but I have no patience with her, she is so 
stupid,” 

THE most important PERSON. 

Those who were around her were never allowed to 
forget for a moment that she was the most important 
person in the room. She was a little tyrannical in small 
.things. Feeling decision to be of the first importance to 
her in her professional life, she was tempted to protect 
her judgment in matters of petty moment by an arbitrary 
exercise of will. Punctuality with her was a passion t-“ . 

She would deign to justify her impatience of dawdlers by 
saying: " I can’t afford to be kept wfiiting. If I am to get 
through my work, I mustn’t have my moments frittered away.” 
Puncqiality was almost more than a habit with her, it was a 
superstition. She was really persuaded that all the insfitutiont 
of the country would crumble if her orders were not carried oat 
to the letter and to the instant. 

THE queen’s DRAMATIC INSTINCT. 

■' After referring to her extreme sweetness, which stepped 
in and softened the Queen from being a very domineering 
and disagreeable personage, the reviewer proceeds to 
describe and to analyse her exquisite manner, her noblt 
smile, and her genius for ipovemcnt. She was never 
flurried by a space in front of her. On all occasitme 
she could trust without fear to the unfailing insight of 
her famous dramatic instinct. This distinct theatnCfil 
instinct she combined with simple and uncoi|pei(W|§. 
dignity, and her ittamatic imagination made her •#> 
formidable critic of manners, aq^ in particular ,of dutiosi 
Heir interest in theatricals was chiefly confined to tiW’. 
scenic effect, ^d at Court she was a superlatively practical 
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flUige inaiia|:er. About the Queen’s smile, the reviewer 
waxes ecstatic, and declares that no ether .smile was the 
least like it. It played a very large part in the economy 
e£ her power, and something of the skill of a dramatic 
iftstinct passed into its exerhise. She was a very hear^ 
lather, and jests not of a very subtle kind, but a primi¬ 
tive kind of fiin, would make her laugh until she was 
breathless. Her sense of humour was strong and healthy, 
and she had a remarkable fund of nervous strength. She 
went to the Opera in 1850, after she had been struck 
across the brow with a cane, which left a red weal plainly* 
visible on the skin. They begged her to stay at home. 
“ Certainly not,” she said; “ if I do not go it will be 
thought that I am seriously hurt. People will be dis¬ 
tress and alarmed.” “But you are hurt, ma’am.” 
“ Then everyone shall see how little I mind it.” And she 
eiihibited herself, weal and all, in the royal box with 
customary punctuality. 

. HER FEARLESSNESS. 

A few stories of the Queen are chronicled by the 
revifewer. She did not like modem music. On one 
occasion a piece was played which did not please her. 
She asked what it was. “ A drinking song, ma’am, by 
Rubenstein.” “Nonsense,” said the Queen—“no such 
thing I Why, you could not drink a cup of tea to that! ” 
On her last visit to Dublin, when strongly urged to have 
an escort of cavalry always close to the carriage, she 
reftised point-blank. “ Why,” she said, “ if I were to 
show the least distrust of tne Irish, they would think I 
deserved to be afraid of them.” Thirty years ago and 
more, when there was some talk of the Fenians kidnapping 
her at Windsor, she. laughed away the fears of her 
ministers, who wished to provide for her protection, 
saying, “ Poor things! If they were so silly as to run 
away with me, they would find me a very inconvenient 
charge.” 

HER RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 

'Writing on the Queen’s religious views the reviewer 
draws a broad distinction between what may be called 
professional and political attitude and her personal con¬ 
victions. In the former capacity it did not trouble her at 
all that at Carlisle she was the official representative of 
the English Church, and a few months later at Lochaber 
she had become the official representative of Scotch 
Presbyterianism. She wished to be kind to her Catholic 
subjects in the same way. “ I am their Queen, and I 
must look alter them.” She would have been quite 
prepared to be the religious head of her Moham¬ 
medan and Buddhist subjects in India in the same 
professional way. Such matters never troubled her 
coMciq^ce. Shaking of her personal religion, athe 
reviewer says that the Queen was always very shy of 
airing her convictions. The forms of service m which 
she found most satisfoction were those of the Presbyterian 
Church. She hated to be preached at directly, and when 
she heard refinrences from the pulpit to her vast Empire, 
etc., she would say, “ I think he would have done better 
to stick to his text” She discouraged asceticism, 
disapproved of enthusiasm, did not approve of long 
services, and would sometimes scandalise the minister 
by ittdicarihg with her wlifred' fon that the ‘sermon 
was getting. too long., She forbade all proselytism 
at Court, ' would allow no' di^butioh of tracts, no 
propagation' of < fads 'and * pecu%r- opinions. She 
itkM the Roman Catholic Chewim bmter than the 
^^alists, ^d disliked Gladsf^le becaiise he was 
'^i^h Church. “ I am -afrs^d'thlt he h^s thO mind 
”>hB would say. Cooing tried dniie to 
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convert her to High Church views, whisreid Queesi 
was very angry, a^ she was apt to set a mark jh her 
mind, against persons who were Ritualists. ’There was' 
no reason .why there should be any sects, she thotght; 
and in proof that modern people were no wiser about 
morals than their forefathers the reviewer quotes a 
delightful story which will chahn Mr. Frederic Harrison 
and his friends, as the result of an attempt to introduce 
the Queen to the mysteries of the Positive faith. She 
was at first extremely interested. “ How v«y curious,”' 
she said, “ and how very sad 1 What a pity some one 
does not explain to them what a mistake they are malring I 
But do tell me more about this strange M. Comte.” 

LITERATURE AND ART. *'» 

Among ecclesiastics, the reviewer mentions Dean 
Wellesley, the present Bishop of Winchester, and Dy.,, 
Norman Macleod as those in whom she had the greatest . 
confidence. In literature and art the Queen was a ciphet. 
She had not leisure enough to do everything, and she 
very wisely diverted her attention from those subjects in 
which, as a leader, she might have foiled. She had no 
time to foil, so she left literature alone, and had the 
wisdom not to attempt to patronise wUht she wasnot suro 
of. Walter Scott was her favourite author, but she Had a. 
great partiality for Jane Austen. She had no real feeling 
for poetry, although she professed a cuft for Tennyson.' 
More modern authors she paid very little attention to. 
She would be very full of books of information, and 
while she was studying them would be attracted by paur- 
ticular anecdotes, and would quote them eagerly. The 
books which she read were mainly novels and travels. In 
art, the reviewer says, she never took the right kiiid of 
interest in the beautiful objects which she possessed, in ' 
her palaces. When she was interceded with to sit to 
(}. F. Watts for her portrait she refused. Thqr told her 
that he would produce a splendid portrait. She replied t 
“ Perhaps so, but I am afraid it would be ugly.” Frankly, 
the Queen did not care about art, and never attempted to 
become acquainted with the leading English artists of 
her dme. 1 n music Mendelssohn was her favourite, but 
she dismissed Wagner and Brahms quite uncomprehend- 
ingly. “ I am bored with the future altogether, and don’t 
want to hear any more about it.” Again, she said, 

“ Handel always tires me, and I won’t pretend that he 
docs not.” She thoroughly enjoyed a good farce, and 
laughed heartily at the jokes. She delighted in Italian 
opera, and revelled in Gilbert and Sullivan, whose piecea 
were an endless delight to her. She would even mke a 
part in them, very drolly and prettily. 

THE COURT. 

Describing her Court, the reviewer says that the 
exterior stiftness, the utter rigidity of State functions,. 
caused the English Court to be rather uncomfortably 
celebiated throughout Europe. She was very punctilious, 
the rule of the Court was absolute, and its habits intensely 
Conservative. If there was a shadow or less than a. 
shadow of undue freedom at dinner she would freeze, and 
in all probability not thaw again during the course of the-, 
dinner. She had a very fine instinct for good-breeijing,, 
but this did not prevent her sometimes from beingn.piiey 
to vulgar, toadies. . ' 

She was always a little afraid of clever womens. Sl^e 
liked her ladies to have . extremely good manners' atli' 
a pretty presence, and, she shrank frpm . any womRo. 
who she feared was going to be clever. Thts .l^e,' 
reviewer attributes to the feet fha.t iq . thq. early dqys 
of her reign she was sqnrounded ty the wives, and .' 
daughters of noblemen who were not remarkal^e ak‘ a ' 
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grout) mratal cultivation, and who impressed 

tnx>n her the. idea of what English women ought to be. 
The reviewer says that the Queen was singularly without 
what could truly be called friends. There is a very 
/ intaresting account of the way in which the Queen, after 
the death df the Prince Consort, gradually found herself 
at the head of a little staff of confidential advisers, con- 
sistiim of her private secretary and the Keeper of 
the Privy Purse. This staff, never officially acknow¬ 
ledged in the fulness of its hinctions, had to exer¬ 
cise the most complete self-effacement, and became 
in effect an expansion of the Queen’s personal power in 
action. They nad>always to efface theV own views and 
)vishea^n her sovereign will, which she exercised with 
complete independence, a'hd if ever she ^und any of her 
gentlemen issuing an order without her cognisance she 
did not fail tQ make her displeasure felt. The reviewer 
denies absolutely the story that she. wished to stop the 
war in South. Africa, prematurely or by weak concessions. 
The following, paragraph is curiously significant:— 
“ Having decidea as the head of the army that war with 
a foreign nation was necessary the Queen never drew 
back. She had a Soldierly feeling which, supported her 
throughout, and weak remorse was never one of her 
failings.” 

THE QUEEN WITH HER MINISTERS. . 

* Concerning her relations with her ministers, the re¬ 
viewer says that the Queen was less ready to yield to 
ministerial dictation than was commonly supposed. She 
made them feel that if she had made up her mind on a 
question of principle, she would not yield without a 
struggle. She liked Lord Clarendon, although she was 
a little intimidated by his sarcasm and his bright free 
speech. She thought Lord Palmerston a rou/, and his 
jauntincss was not to her taste. Lord Granville, as a 
finished actor and a finished man of the world, main¬ 
tained exactly the correct tone, and exhilarated the 
Queen with his gaiety and sprightly wit. Of Lord 
•John Russell she remarked that he would be better 
company if he had a third subject to talk about, 
for he was interested in nothing except the Con¬ 
stitution of 1688 and himself. She esteemed Lord 
Derby, but considered him a little boisterous. She 
placed deep reliance upon Lord Aberdeen, and had an 
indulgent appreciation of Lord Grey, whom she once 
described as “ the only person who had ever flatly con¬ 
tradicted me at my own table.” But no one ever 
approached the remarkable ascendancy which Disraeli 
exercised over the Queen. No one had ever amused her 
so much as he had. After she had overcome the first 
instinctive apprehension of his eccentricity she subsided 
into a rare confidence in his judgment. She grew to 
believe that on almost alt subjects he knew best. The 
Queen thought that she had never in her life seen so 
amusing a person. 

A PASSION FOR THE STUARTS. 

There is an interesting page devoted to an account of 
the Queen’s rompntic passion for the Stuarts which was 
chiefly due to Sir Walter Sqott. She forgave the Stuarts 
all their faults. She used to say, “lam far more proud 
of my Stuart than of my Hanoverian ancestors.” She 
cultivated a deiep and aln^st superstitiotis admiration fer 
cWles who was never anything ejse th^* the royal 
martyr iit her .eyes.. She collect^ all.the .Stuart rdica 
she could-lay ha- bands upon, and she was quite over¬ 
come wttJh onotion .when she visited the. late Lord Ash- 
btufinham’s coltectioil. ' She never, permitted .anyone to.: 


make a disparaging remark about the Stuarts, not even 
about James II. :— 

If some stickler for historical accuracy Isuggested the delicacy 
of the situation, the Queen would say: “ The. Stuarts pre¬ 
tenders? Because of me? There is ncKquestion of me, ,<Xba 
can’t aigue about that. But I’m talking of them." She ^ored 
Mary Stuart, and bad a proportionate dislike for Queen' 
Elizabeth. Dean Stanley used to say that this last .prejudice was 
unjust, because she was herself*Bo very much like that sovereign 
in character. “ When she faces you down with her ‘ It must be,^”’ 
he declared, “ I don’t know whether it is Victoria or EUkabah ‘ 
who is speaking I" ' 

ITALY AND IRELAND. 

The Queen was very fond of travel and particularly of 
Italy, an affection which she showed in a curious way :— 

Never did an organ-grinder make his appearance near 
Osborne, but if the carriage met him it had to be stopped, while 
the Queen conversed in Italian with the grinning musician, and 
inquired after the health of his monkey. She liked Jto hear the 
sound of the language even in its least classic form ; and 
Neapolitan singers in the street were quite irresistible to her.' 
Something about the whole character of the Latin and Celtic:' 
races was sympathetic to her ; she felt at home with their tuma ' 
of temperament. She desired almost passionately* to be loved 
by the Irish ; and when she went to Dublin in 1899 she. believed 
that they did love her. She felt the stimulus of success In 
pleasing, but she acknowledged that the work required of her 
was twice as great as it had been on her earlier visit. -She. did. 
her very best to win tlie affection of the Irish, but the effort' 
fatigued her much. She was carried through it . all by her 
enjoyment of the wit and gaiety of the crowd. She kept on 
saying, “ How I delight in the Irish I ” 

QUEEN BY DIVINE RIGHT. 

When we read over some passages of this remark¬ 
able article, it is amazing that the Queen, being the 
woman that she was, managed to reign over the British 
democracy for sixty years without coming into collision 
with its representatives. Speaking of the Queen’s atti¬ 
tude to her own regal position, the reviewer uses language 
which justifies the inference that she was as -much a 
believer in Divine right as Kaiser Wilhelm :— 

But in her own heart she never questioned that she was the 
anointed of the I.ord, called by the most solemn warrant to rule 
a great nation in the fear of God. She was fond of the word 
‘ loyalty,’ but she used it in a sense less lax than that which it 
bears in the idle parlance of the day. When the Queen spoke 
of her subjects as • loyal,’ she meant it in the medimvol sense. 
The relation was not, in her eyes, voluntary, or sentimental, 
but imperative. This sense, this perhaps even chimerical con¬ 
viction of her own indispensability, greatly helped to keep her 
on her lofty plane of daily, untiring duly. And gradually she 
hypnotised the public imagination, so that at last, in defiance of 
the theories of historic philosophers, the nation accepted the 
Queen’s view of her own functions, and tacitly concluded with 
her th'kt she ruled, a consecrated monarch, by Right Divine. 

I have noticed this article at exceptional length 
because of its exertional interest and value, lit will 
probably send the Quarterly through several editions, an 
exhilarating experience which that excellent periodical 
has not epjoyed for some time. 

Those who lament ithe increase of gambling should 
read Charles Bruce-An^er’s “ Cardland, or the C«d.—* 
playing Age,” in Langmau^s, -Gambling clubs, he sSiysy 
there may still be ; but “ these instances are smallv.aM ' 
insignificapt compared with the gambling which went 'bn ■ 
all ovfer England whefa our grandfathers were 
men.” Then, as mudh as a million would change 
in a single evening -kt Crockford’s, who himself becanoic), 
a. millionaire in a veiiy few yearsF The, wrifer ooncludM 
“?Play’ in the old sense is a deposed goddess, 
worshippers bankrupt, and her table m rags,” ; ;; 
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- WITH THE BOERS AT ST. HELEHA. 

The Evidence of Mrs. Green. 

The b&st article by for in the Nineteenth Century this 
tnotith is that of Mrs. J. R. Green on our Boer prisoners 
At St. Helena. She has already written on the subject, 
but this second article is much more interesting than the 
first Mrs. Green has been aa:onsiderable time on the 
island, and she chronicles in their own words the 
opinions of the Boers about the war and the future 
settlement. , ' 

THEIR CHARACTER. 

She bears a high testimony to the character of the 
Soers, whom we are at present endeavouring to exter¬ 
minate in the field or to make captives in huge camps 
in which sheer unemployment is driving them into 
melancholia. Mrs. Green says that the foreigners all 
opoke well 6f the Boers. They had lost heavily in the 
war and got little thanks for it, so that their verdict 
might very well have been prejudiced. But all their 
testimony went the same way ;—. 

I do not know how 1 could have borne a camp of this kind,” 
one said, “if it had been men of any European nation ; but 
these Boers, they are sober, quiet people; there is no harm in 
them.” “ I know the Bner very well, and I have never known 
film treacherous,” “There are fewer low and brutal men 
aimong them than in any European nation ; the great majority in 
the camp were respectable, honourable men." These were the 
Mod of things said to me. The Boer was not given, they said, 
to drinking, or gambling, or swearing, or cruelty; good- 
natured, easy-going, like (Jennan peasants, anxious to make the 
best bargain possible, suspicious and diplomatic, wonderfully 
liespitable, “a bit rough, for they have gone outside civilisation, 
but very good material, to make fine men out of.” 

MADNESS FROM WANT OF WORK, 

They arc extremely industrious, with a great desire for 
learning. , They will do any kind of work that is given to 
them to do, but only forty or fifty arc employed in the 
island, and four thousand four hundred and fifty are left 
•with absolutely nothing to do from morning to night. It 
is dark at six o’clock. They have no candles, they have 
hardly any amusements, and as a result they are sinking 
Jay by day into deeper gloom. Some of them are 
aunering from melancholia, which is developing into 
A- kind of violent mania. Among others, says 
Mrs. Green, I hear that Madam Cronje goes about 
ifor eV^er restlessly, thinking the English want to burn 
tier and her husband. Notwithstanding the fact 
<hat we are .slowly torturing this people into madness, the 
immense majority are absolutely opposed to any surrender 
of their independence. There were a few who were in 
favour of a modified form of submission. But the vast 
overwhelming majority, estimated by some at 98 per 
oent.,. were willing to stay for years in camp rather than 
settle down under English rule. They declared that 
Ehe racehatred engendered by this war would never be 
oxtina^ished, and that nothing but independenee would 
Sttisiy them or give them peace. “ The English will get 
that country” a foreigner said to Mrs. Green, “ but they 
•will get it a dead country.” They have a sure hope that 
Cod will see them righted. The little company of Gideon 
is still, left; it is iimitihg now. England is mighty, but 
God is almighty. They will go on fighting until His will 
is clear. 0 

HOPE AND DESPAIR. 

« Every iftoming at daifn there is prayer in the whole 
oamp. Etfepr man sings and prays at the* door of his 
tent; then again atf evening, . ,But this hope aheraates 


with the deepest despair. It is hard .to delkribe the, 
alarm with which they look to the future of the Transvaal 
under English rule. ‘‘ If there is no hope anywhere^ let ns 
die fighting.” The appointments made in the Transvaal 
by the British Government have intensified their con-i 
victions that the capitalists made the war and will use, 
their victory in order to ruin and destroy the Boers., 
Men are appointed, they say, of the lowest character, 
bitter partisans, ready to be informers against their 
private enemies. 

THE FARM BURNING. 

One very interesting thing comes out very clearly firom 
M,rs, Green’s conversation. That is, thkt until thc^ farm- 
burning began the Boers were yery much disposed to 
accept their defeat and make the best of it. - ’ The ■ Boers 
were always wanting to go home to their wives and chil¬ 
dren. But when the new prisoners came in t» tell of the 
farm burning, everything was changed ;— 

“ Now we are beginning with a new spirit,” one of thoe new 
prisoners, a leading trader, said to me. “ 1 used to hear,” another 
new-comer said, “ that if you bum a man’s house down you make 
a soldier of him. Now I have seen it all round me, and I know 
that if you burn a man’s houie down you mhke a coward into a 
hero.” Commandant Wolmarans took me into his tent,_ w^re 
a group of men was gathered, and told me, in strong agitation,. 
the news that had come. His wife had been long dead, and his 
house, when he went to fight, was shut up. _ His only son at 
home, a boy of fourteen, went to live with a sister near. _ Troops 
came; his house was blown up with dynamite, and his catUe 
driven oft. 

The Boers were positive that they had never burned a 
house, not even in Natal. 

THE JAME.SON RAID. 

A foreign officer told Mrs. Green that he was lost in* 
wonder at the temper of the camp, as be was at their 
fighting. “ It is amazing,” he used to say ; “ French or 
Germans or Russians would be cast down in the situa¬ 
tion, in anxious humility hanging their heads.” Mrs. Green 
never heard one word of criticism of Kruger, except in 
one respect. “ If he had shot all the Jameson raiders 
there would have been no war now." But he did not do 
it, because the Boers thought the English would have 
punished the raiders. Nothing comes out more clearly 
in all Mrs. Green’s conversation with the Boars than that 
the way in which the British Government dealt with the 
Jameson Raid was the cause of the whole mischief. She 
says :— 

When I abked the reason of the present troubles the answer 
wa-s always the same—the Jameson Raid. A trader in a very 
good position told me how till the raid he had respected the 
English; but had now completely changed his mind. Before the 
raid, race feeling had died down. “ All was going on wonder¬ 
fully. There would have been no difference very soon.” A most 
experienced and excellent old Boer, who knew Kimberley and 
Johannesburg well, agreed. With all its faults, he said, the 
country .was making progress in friendliness, wealth, and 
enlightenment, “ if only there had been a little more time.” 
“ The Jameson Raid ! ” another said, “ till then we felt we could 
trust England. But after that how could we trust her? You 
will never get it out of the minds of the people that the 
English Government knew of that raid. There were English 
officers and English soldiers in it. From that moment we 
mistrusted England. We said, if tlpit is what England does, 
well, we have no choice ! ” One of the most respected Boers 
spoke with deep conviction. Up to the raid, Engli^ and DutA 
Were slowly learning to live tc^ether, and' Understand one 
another, and to feel they must settle down together t the raid 
broke up all that. Nbthing could exceed the Inttemess 6 tu 
younger man. “ The English have taught us a lesson : they 
have shown us what they are 1 ” 1 askra if he ever tfak 
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b^re. ^‘>f|ver tiH ^ Jameson Raid. I h»d many friends 
among them. Bat now ttey have taught us a lesson.'* 

When the^ were called out for the Raid the majority 
•of them were unarmed, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that they got any ammunition. They universally 
ridiculed the idea that they had any ambition of turning 
the English out of'Africa. They only felt that after the 
Raid, and the way in which the British Government dealt 
with it, no confidence could be placed in the British. 

Till then we always trusted the English Executive, but we 
saw that the English Government knew something was going on, 
and did not try to stop it; and they did not punish the men ; 
and,the Governor did not send oat proclamations warning people 
not tpj%in until hd was forced to do it. Then we could not 
trust the English Government. “ Are you all of this opinion ? ” 
“ Every one of us. All was going on very well. There was no 
*race hatred ; it was dying down. Some of our best friends were 
English. There would never have been war but for this.” 
Many of these men had been in the old war of independence. I 
asked if there was a single one of them who had voted for the 
annexation. They said not one. 

■ Mr.' Rhodes they regarded as a very clever man ; but, 
as one of them witti^' said, “ Rhodesia is like a great pot 
of bean soup. It is very good soup if you have pork with 
it, but it is no good without. Now the pork is Johannes¬ 
burg.” 

AN APPEAL TO ENGLISHMEN. 

Mrs. Gi'een concludes her article by making a definite 
appeal to the British nation to rise to a sense of its re¬ 
sponsibility to these unfortunate Boer captives whom wc 
hare transported into a district in which we can make no 
use of their labour, and where we are slowly torturing them 
into insanity by sheer lack of employment. She asks 
.whether, if they are to be our subjects in the future, we 
had not better do something to show them the better side 
of English character, instead of leaving them to the 
tender mercies of a militia regiment. No attempt is 
made to know the men or to win their confidence. No 
attempt is made to utilise their labour in planting St. 
■ Helena, where the scanty trees arc being cut down for 
firewood. In short, the imbecility which marks this 
criminal enterprise from first to last is conspicuous in 
St. Helena. It would seem as if we were under a curse, 
and are doomed to go on doing the things that we ought 
not to do and leaving undone the things that we ought 
to do. 


OUR UNPRECEDENTED “LENIENCY" 

In South Africa. 

Dr. Maguire writes in the United Service Magazine 
on guerilla or partisan warfiire. He states his conclu¬ 
sions with a plumpness which shows, at least, courage. 
He says :— 

No invaders have ever allowed the same man during hostilities 
to be a peasant to-day and a warrior the next day and a peasant 
again the next week, except our invaders of the Orange State and 
the Transvaal. No such phenomenon has ever been tolerated as 
for the defensive men of war to dress in the garb of the dead 
Invaders and then ,claim to be treated as fair belligerents, except 
in South Africa. The FederaJ^ would very properly have shot 
every -Confederate prisoner whom they caught in their uniform. 
Wl»t would be said by ous canting philosophers if every Boer 
caught in our khaki was shot forthwith t 
. Dr. Maguire overlooks the fact that khakf is not an 
exclusively Ek'itish uniform ; it is used by other nations 
su well—an oversight fatal to his argument. 

Dr.'Mt^ire pfoceeds:— 

die British have, ample authority and many pre¬ 


cedents beford them as to the treatment of arop^ peasants, and 
as to laying waste and otherwise punishing localities which abet 
raids by irregular levies on lines of military communication. If 
need were I could show that, if history’s ample page con prove 
anything, it - can prove that the treatment of Uieir peasant 
opponents before the capture of Pretoria and since then hy our 
officers has erred on the side of leniency, and that there has 
been no precedent under similar circumstances for the considerate 
treatment meted out to their ddgged and treacherous foes, male 
and female. No regular troops have treated irregular levies so 
well before in any campaign smew the fall of the Roman Empire. 

He quotes Wellington’s order, when invading France, 
on the peasantry of certain villages :— 

“If they wish to make war let them join the ranks of the 
enemy; but 1 will not permit them to play the part alternately 
of pe.-iceable inhabitants and soldiers. I give them warning that 
if lliuy persist in making war, they must join the enemy’s tanks 
and liecome soldiers; they must not remain in their villages.” 

He quotes General Grant’s order to cause the Shenan¬ 
doah valley to remain a barren waste, to “ carry off the 
crops, animals, negroes, and all men under fifty years of 
age capable of bearing arms. . . . All male citizens 
under fifty can fitly be. held as prisoners of war,' not as 
citizen prisoners.” Dr. Maguire quotes the orders 
of the Uerman Crown Prince in the Franco-German 
war, imposing penalties on communes for acts injurious 
to the invader committed by any of their members 

111 .—The communes to which the culprits belong, as well as 
those whose territory may have been the scene of the offence, tvill 
be condemned in a penalty for each case equalling the amount of 
their taxes. 

None of Dr. Maguire’s precedents, it will be .seen, are 
less than thirty years old. He might have found certain 
provisions, approved by the civilised Powers in The Hague 
Conference, slightly more “up to date,” but for some 
reason or other be has omitted them. 


The Moral Problems of War. 

This is the title of a very interesting paper contributed 
by Mr. J. M. Robertson to the International Journal of 
lithics of April. It is a reply to Professor Ritchie’s essay 
on “ War and Peace.” Mr. Robertson declares that— 

“ A iheorem which justifies the negation, whether as between 
individuals, between classes, or between nations, of the moral 
principle of reciprocity, on the score that such negation may 
somehow make for ‘ civilisation,’ is to my thinking as truly a 
superstition as any barbaric cult which ceremonially sacrifices 
human victims to appease the unknown gods.” 

Incidentally Mr. Robertson gives thefollowing interesting 
illustration of what wars of conquest waged by England 
against smaller white nationalities may result in :— 

In Scotland about the year 1550, after the second English 
attempt to coerce the smaller state into union, “ It was told how 
the Scots, poor as they were, would buy from the French, at 
ransom price, English prisoners, for the sheer enjoyment of 
putting them to death. , . . The Scots ga\y frrxly whatever 
was demanded, and if they had not money for the purchase 
would part with their aims' or horses for the object of their 
desire. . . . When the Scots” thus got a prisoner “they placed 
him within a circle of their horsemen, who g^lcqicd up arid 
lanced him, and then cutting him to pieces, they cameo on 
portions of his flesh on their iance-points ” (Burton, ui, .279^ , 
citing Beanguc). 

In the Humane^Review Mr. Robertson describe* 
“ War at the Century’s End ” in terms which suggf^ 
that if the war in South Africa *is prolonged ffo may* UN 
time make tie Boer as savage as the sixteenth century' 
Scot. 
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SCHEHfiS OF ARMT REFORM. 

The only note that breaks the monotonous disapproval 
with which Mr. Brodrick’s scheme has been hailed in the 
periodical Press is sounded by Captain Walter H. James, 
who says in the Contemporary Review :— 

Since the first initiation of the existing system by Mr. Card- 
well, no Minister has proposed such wide-swe^ing reforms as 
Mr. Brodrick, and no one who l&s ever occupied his position, 
since the days of Lord Costlereagh, has made so statesmanlike an 
exposition oif the military needs»of the nation. 

The Government.proposals for Army Reform contain nothing 
of a startling character, but may fairly be described as an honest 
endeavour to make the best of existing institutions. Yet in_ one 
important particular they differ from all previous propositions. 
For the first time in the annals of this country the Secretary of 
State for War has told the House of Commons what militoy 
forces he considers necessary for offence and defence, and while 
giving Utterance to the hope that voluntary enlistment will 
suffice to pfcicure the numbers needed, has indicated plainly 
that if it fail recourse must be had to some form of compulsory 
service. 

The Want of Men. 

In the Fortnightly Major Arthur Griffiths writes upon 
Mr. Brodrick’s scheme under the title of “ The New 
Model.” He says that Mr. Brodrtek’s scheme is no 
more than a hasty, ill-digested attempt to solve a problem 
of most portentous magnitude. It misses the one 
difficulty. Everything turns upon the adequate provision 
of personnel. All other reforms are secondary to ade¬ 
quate fighting power. No effort is made to make an 
army equal to the demands with which it has to cope. 
The great ejuestion of the hour is how to recast our 
military institutions so that we may have a sufficient 
force always in hand for foreign wars. Mr. Brodrick has 
not attempted to deal with this except in a most 
trifiing manner. .The Army, weak before the 
war, will be weaker before it is over. Discharges 
of all kinds have long been suspended, and 
foreign reliefs have hung fire. We have in fact used up 
our army. To cope with this difficulty, Mr. Brodrick 
has made no serious effort to attract more recruits. 
Major Griffiths pleads for giving more liberty to the 
soldier and enlarging the reserve system. He complains 
that Mr. Brodrick has paid little or no attention to our 
lamentable lack of officers. At one time last year there 
were only seventeen officers at Woolwich to carry on 
duties of disciplining and instructing 5,800 men. All 
these were second lieutenants, or in other words, newly 
joined recruits. The South African War has cost us 
2i599 officers, including 1,892 who have been invalided 
home. Yet from all accounts there will be a very large 
exodus by retirement the moment the war is over. * 

An Optimist’s View. 

Mr. Gerard Fiennes entitles his article, “ Wanted—an 
Army for Home Defence.” He is as disappointed as 
Major Griffiths, but for different’’reasons. He does not 
believe that there is much danger abroad ; but it hardly 
necessary to treat seriously a writer who, because our 
motto in South Africa is “ Never Again,” thinks we can 
therefore eliminate that part of the world as a region 
which' may require the maintenance of a large British 
force. For instance, he says :—“ There remain those 
parts of the world' in which we have a land firontifer in which 
we shall in the*event of war have to keep our own head. 
From this we can elinunate Sooth Africa. Our motto there 
is * Never Again.’ ” Alas, the remark is too obvious that the 
result of ndt keeping our Iftad in South Africa has been 
that we cmnot afford to,elia|.inAte it from thole terrimries 
which will require the presence of a large British force. ■ 


His speculations of the possible results of a war between 
the united Kingdom and the United States jp'e daly one’ 
deg^ less fatuous than his observations upon ^uth 
Africa. His idea is the transformation of the militia into ‘ 
a true Landwehr. After seven years with the colours' 
every man would pass into garrison raiments or into 
the reserve. In the latter he would be liable to be called 
out for a fortnight's training every year. It would take 
ten years to bring his scheme to fruition, but be would be 
willing to wait that time. 

A Disastrous Omission. 

Mr. Yerburgh, M.P., writes in the Nineteenth Century 
on Mr. Brodrick’s plan, under the title of “ Tbli«Dis- 
astrous New Army Scheme.” He deplores the absence 
of any reference to the Colonies in this scheme, and , 
accuses the War Office of shutting their eyes to the most 
obvious lessons that have been taught by the war. He 
declares that the scheme must be pronounced a melan¬ 
choly, even a disastrous failure, and he submits it to 
a cursory examination, which he declares proves the 
absolute correctness of his assertion. 



MaoHsAiHe.l [April 13. 

After Many Years. 

Brotmks Jonathan (holdine up Aguinaldo): " Guess I’ve got mine, 
Johnnie.** 

John Bull (ftttll chaning Pe Wet) : ** And suess it took you a long time 
to catch bitn too. So you needn’t crow.*' ^ 

An Army of Shreds and Patches. 

“ A Sceptic ” in the United Service Magazine- utters 
some doleful and caustic “reflections” on Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme. His paper is one long wail oPbitter disappoint¬ 
ment. After going over in detail the various and vital 
omissions of the scheme, the writer concludes :— 

And so all the promises of radical improvement have come to 
naught. After all we are to continue very much in the good 
old way, contenting ourselves with tinkering hete and mending 
there, making the army a thing of shreds and patches, with no 
hold for our new stitches in the old worn-out material. Is it 
true, then, that John Bull has become too dull and apathetic to 
rouse himself and make any real effort; too self-satisfied to con¬ 
descend to change ; too mean to pay for what ' is wanted T It 
seems so. The armchair and pleasant contemplation Of what has 
been , me preferable to reading the lessons of the present'and 
bothering about the future. In 'that case there is nothing'mote ' 
to be said ; the few who do care are powerless for action; Uim ■ 
can only, lament. , 

Officers an© Privates. 

. A very interesting'article dealing with a branch of the * 
army question hitherto little touched upon is conhrjbuted 
by ^..Erskine Cbildhtl tothe Monthly'ftevie^ fbr 
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■i^ms pmuusmx raraou ujr aiT. Chtldcrs is- thc relations be¬ 
tween officers and men, which have an enormous effect 
s^n'the morai xA troops, and not less effect upon the 
'pn^pularity (ff the army. It is not the higher officers, but 
the remmencal officers, with whom Mr. Childers deals. 
The rdatioits between officers and men ought first of all, 
he Says, to be closer :— 

The (^ceis should take a deeper and more detailed interest in 
th«r men’s welfiure as distinguished from their work ; should live 
more with them and like them ; know them better ; do more 
to i^n their confidence and affection by personal consideration 
in times of strain and hardship, and, indeed, by taking their full 
share of such hardship. 

Sta&d-offishness has a bad effect, and a little dignified 
familiarity is useful. But soldiers are grumblers, and the 

• question of food is always a difficult one. Space in the 
transmit ought to be saved by a reduction of the officers’ 
impedimenta :— 

Rigid orders are generally made against carrying anything on 
the waggons except the barest necessaries. For instance, in the 
kit waggons of an infantry battalioni it may be that the men’s 
blankets and nothing else are admitted. If a man wants to take 
any extra comforts suth as spare underclothing, he must carry it 
on his person, already burdened to the extreme point with rifle, 
two pouches of’ammunition, water-bottle, belts, and haversack. 
This may be all very right and necessary; such things are the 
common hardships of war, which is not a picnic, but a hard 

• practical business. But space, which is so saved, ought not to 
be represented by tents, tables, clothes, stores and wine for the 
use of officers. It must be remembered that the effect is 
cumulative. lOvery Cape cart and waggon so used has to be 
drawn by horses and mules, whose forage must also be carried 
with the column. 

Mr. Childers says that the proportion of the transports 
occupied by officers’ belongings .sometimes amounts to a 
scandal. Another interesting suggestion which he makes 
is that the men should be treated less like machines, and 
should be told where they are going and what they are 
expected to do. Men should be trained for war in 

• manoeuvres in difficult and inhospitable parts of the 
home country, in order to accustom them to the priva¬ 
tions which they must actually undergo in time of war. 

German Guns. 

Another article in the Monthly Review is that of 

Galeatus "lin “Field Guns.” He attacks the Govern¬ 
ment strongly for placing orders with German firms, and 
shows quite plainly that the German guns were inferior. 
English firms would be perfectly able to supply the 
demand if placed upon the same terms as to inspection, 
etc., as the Gerinans. “ Galeatus ” says that the elabo¬ 
rate precautions taken by the War Office in dealing with 
Enghsh firms prolong the time of manufacture by fifty 
per cent. One of the great defects of the German e^ns is 
that their wheels are made of steel instead of wood. Any 
shock is immediately communicated to all parts of the 
gun, and breakdowns, especially in the axles, result. It 
as, moreover, much more difficult to repair steel than 
wooden wheels. t 

A Remarkable Prediction. 

Colonel Hutton, writing in the Empire Review on the 
evolution of mounted infancy, quotes a passage from Sir 
Gct^e Chesney written'many years ago, which reads now 
like literal prediction. He said r 

“ Thirty thousand horsemen would, if handled boidly without 
fear of consequences, or regard to conventional rule, entirely 
Oripple and confound an army of 300,000. Riding to and fro in 
rear ,of an army, intercepting its comaiunications, cutting off its 
oiipl^ies, destroying its reserve ammunition aiid material, .such a 
forodwoald, linnoabtedly, create panic and confunonfra and wide.” 


Drastic Suggestions prom the Seat of War. 

“ A Field Officer ” in Orange River Colony lays down 
in the United Service Magazine certain drastic demands 
on the training of an army. He insists that '** the lance 
and sabre a.re obsolete. The firearm is all, the rest 
•'tioflliiig.’l I • Cavalry must go, and be replaced by inotinted 
' ifrfahtrv;' • "Every company of infantry in turn should, be 
tfained’tb' ride and tbnd horses. The soldier should use 
(he''tjme nht spent in ‘^hooting and in (a very much 
^dilfced) drill, in-producing liis own food and clothing. 
The. iVriter exclaims—and in a professional magazine it 
' is a agnificant exclamation-—” the Salvation Army can do 
these things, .... why not fhe national one?” The 
paper closes with the suggestion that, since the War is 
'prolonged beyond all expectation, we should use it as 
, an opportunity of the most valuable “ manoeuvres ” of 
all. *^lt will be a pity if any draft disembarks at a 
foreign port without talcing Cape Town en-route, and 
spending at least six months in the invigorating climate 
of the veldt.” 


TRIBUTE TO THE FREE STATE BOER. 

From a British Pri-soner. 

“An Imperial Yeoman, lately a prisoner of war,” 
writes in Macmillan on the Free State Boer; and very 
high testimony is borne to his worth. He says :— 

, In setting down the Free State Uoer.s as a lot of simpletons 
... we fell into a grievous error. . . . He has a native shreu'd- 
ness .which Is no poor sulrstitute for acquired knowledge. . . ^ 

I have often heard that one of the most prominent traits in the 
character of the Free State Boer was his large-hearted hospitality 
... I can well believe this after my own experience. During 
nearly thclwhole of the time I was a prisoner my captors were 
hard pres-s^ by our troops ; food, was scarce, and su^ luxuries 
as coffee and sugar were very rare indeed, even at the first, and 
later on were hardly to lie obtained at all. Yet -whatever they 
had (I speak of the individual and not of the audiorities), they 
would give you out of their own little store. Not once, but a 
score of times 1 have approached a friendly guard and offered 
to purchase some flour, biscuit, coffee, or sugar ; only once or 
twice has the offer been accepted. 

Perhaps nothing surprised me more than the feeling most of 
them entertained towards ourselves. I bad expected to find 
bitter animosity; 1 found instead a feeling of friendliness which, 
if not very cordial, was, considering the circumstances, highly 
remarkable . . . .Such dislike os there was, was directed against 
the British Government, and did not extend to the individual. 
On the contrary, a great number of them said that they had 
many friends among our people; they hod lived side by side 
with them and engaged in business with them for years, and had 
always been on good terms with them; they were only sony 
that things should have come to this pass. On the other hand, 
their feeling towards the European-bred Dutchman was very 
bitter ; he could never be mentioned without eliciting expressions 
of hatred, contempt, and scorn. 

It was pleasant to find how much respect and reverence was 
entertainqp by the Free State Boer for (^ueen Victoria. Here 
again the feeling was particularly pronounceri among the older 
men and women ; in muiy ffirmhouses one might observe pictures 
of her Majesty and of Oom Paul hung facing one another, and 
as an old Boer said to me one day, “ Some of our people may' 
hate the British, but all of us love and honour your Queen.” 

It may well be astked how it was, in t^ic face of the Free State 
Boers’. friendliness towards the English and reverent for the"' 
person of her Majesty, Jhat they came to throw in their lot udth 
their kinsmen from across the Vaal. There can be very little 
question that the majority of theq^ were opposed to the war, 
until they had been worked upon by the specious arguments and, 
false representStions of those to whom they had been siccuStbmeti 
to look for guidance. 
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DR. 1.EYDS: 

Real and Imaginary. 

Mr. John Bell, in the' Universal Magazine, writes a 
pen picture of what he calls the meteoric career of Dr. 
Leyos, “the Transvaal agent who is in business at 
Brussels." The writer does not love Dr. Leyds, but that 
diplomatist’s ability wrings &om him in the end a good 
deal of praise, grucfeingly given though it be. When Dr. 
L^ds went to the Transvaal the old burghers, it is hinted, 
did not like the young Hollander, “ with his airs, his pey* 
feet moustache and his splendidly-fitting clothes,” and 
Dr. Leyds did not scruple to make fun of the Transvaal 
Executive. He was altogether too progressive, too smart, 
for the homely old burghers ; and when he proposed to 
act as Ambassador in Europe at 17,000 a year, they 
had a great deal to say on the subject, and it needed all 
Mr. Kruger’s diplomacy to talk them over. So says Mr. 
Bell, who fully believes all the stories of Dr. Leyds bribing 
the Press, and probably thinks the anti-war party in 
England are in his pay. He admits, however, that there 
is something about Dr. Leyds which distinguishes him 
from the average :— 

The fact is Dr. Leyds is a success in any gathering in which 
he may find himself. Nature has been kind to him in giving 
him « fine figure and handsome features. Added to these gifts, 
he has a charming personality. He can talk interestingly in 
about half-a-dozen languages, and while he speaks he makes you 
look into his eyes, which are dark, and flash as he warms to his 
subject. Then he is master of every emotion. He would have 
made an admirable actor. He can make his meaning quite as 
well understood to his hearers by the movements of his long, 
white hands, and his eyes, as by his voice. 

He is also a man of great literary attainments, “ an 
authority on style.” “ Hear him talk of Part pour Part.” 
Of English politicians, says Mr. Bell, Dr. Leyds thinks 
but little, except—strange to say—Mr. Brodrick, whom, 
on his appointment to the Cabinet, he described as 
“a nice, intelligent young man, and with pleasant 
manners,” a tale which may be discounted, considering 
the evident bias of its narrator. 

In the Imperial and Colonial Magazine Mr. E. F. 
Benson pokes immense fun at Dr. Leyds, and also some 
at the Kaiser, in an “ Imaginary Interview ” between 
these two celebrities. Dr. Leyds, unearthed from some 
bushes in the Imperial gardens at Potsdam, describes to 
the Kaiser—not knowing it is Wilhelm—^how he intends 
to approach that august sovereign in the interests of the 
Transvaal :— 

Dr. Lkvds t Do you think it would be any use to bri-to 

make him a handsome present t We have found it succeed very 
well with the Continental press. • 

The Emperor : It is difficult to treat a monarch quite like 
the Continental press. A monarch might not like it. 

Dr. Leyds : Even monarchs are mortal. 

The Emferor i You see, officially, they are not supposed to 
receive bri-handsome presents. 

Dr. Leyds : Oh, there shall be nothing official jhout this. 

A friendly visit and a cheque is all we propose, and leave, of 
course, to publish anything we choose in the papers about the 
interview. I should of course put this more diplomatically to 
the Emperor. 

The Emperor s Yes; it sounds a little crude to me. But 
let us pass on. What do you want to say to him ? 

Dr. Leyds : Well, in confidence, I may tell you that 1 should 
begin by laying it on pretty thick. Mr« Kruger and 1 made a 
mistake before. We did not lay it on thick enough ; in fact, we 
merely asked to see him. We'imail not fall into that error again. 

•I shall bc^ar the dictionaiy of humble epitliets. There shall be 
no arra%ot grovelling and AatteriHg terms wbiSh we shall not 
use. Oh, he will relent. 


The EmpEror ; Ahd afterRlie grovellit^ternilt 

Dr. Leyds : We shall remind him, delicatel)|. of course; 6f 
his telegram a few years ago, and implore his sid agtdnst oui 
monstrous and rapacious foe, that nation of robbers, in which 
there are only two honest folk, Brother Stead and dear, dear 
Labouebere. Even they are somewhat disappointing when . it 

comes to- We shall beseech him, as the champion of 

oppressed righteousness and the enemy of unrightrous oppres* 
sion, to stay the hands of the marauder. At this point I uiink 
I shall refer, still delicately, to the immense richness of tHe 
Rand. I shall then produce this volume of extracts from the 
Press of every European country, describing the acts of rapine 
and cruelty committed by the British soldier. Here he will 
read that the Chinese are angels of light compared to.Thomas 
Atkins. , • 

Dr. Leyds, however, unhappily describes himself as 
“man of honour,” which turns the imperial stomach.' 
The Kaiser reveals himself, Dr. Leyds slinks into the 
bushes—tableau ! 


THE OPENING UP OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

Mr. Alexander Hume Ford, jn the Engineering 
Alagasine for April, contributes a further paper upon 
the splendid engineering opportunities now offered by 
Russia to engineers, especially American and English. 
This article is doubly important owing to the recent tariff 
war between America and Russia. Mr. Ford begins by- 
pointing out how greatly the foreign trade with Russia 
has been and still is in the hands of the Jews. These 
people, having been expelled by the Government of the 
Tsar, found it possible to uplift themselves to heights 
little dreamed of before, and through them the great 
Anglo-Saxon and Slavonic nations are being drawn into 
closer relationship to their own lasting advantage. The 
whole article speaks of the great awakening of Russia. 
Mr. Ford says ;— 

Russia seems to stand to-day where America stood half a. 
century ago, on the threshold of an industrial prosperity and 
development which must soon awe the world by its rapid and 
stupendoas growth. It is here that the Goulds, Rockefellers,. 
Huntingtons, Carnegies, and Flaglers of the future will spring; 
up and become all powerful. 

By means of almost prohibitive tariffs the Government 
compel foreign firms to establish works on, Russian soil, 
to use Russian materials and Russian labour. The 
90,000,000 peasants, idle for six months of the year, gladly 
work for a pittance, while the Government guarantees 
that they shall not strike. It is in this way that the Tsar 
is seeking to make Russia industrially independent 
other nations. Mr. Ford concludes :— - 

Russia will make many sacrifices to avoid war, which woula 
interfere with, if not put a complete stop to, her internal 
development. Least of all docs rile desire the ill-will of America. 
She much prefers Anglo-Saxon yellow gold to its cold lead. 
Her masterful diplomats may be trusted to make any concesrion 
likely to stimulate Anglo-Saxon activity in the way of inv^ng 
in Russian industrial enterprises, so that her two greatest rivals, 
England and America, may-become so deeply interested finan¬ 
cially in the welfare of the Kusrian Empire that they will be 
compelled to force her development as a means of protecting 
their pockets. This seems to be die game Russia is forcing us to- 
play with her, and as it is seemingly the only one at which all. 
can win, it is not likely that she wi|l find her associates back¬ 
ward in playing their hands. 


One of the finest things in the Sunday at ffame tor 
May is E, Boyd Bayly’s poem, “The Bluejacket’aTurn," 
supposed to be told February 2, 1951, by one of tM 
Jacks who drew the Queen’s hearse through Windsor* 
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PASLIAMENTARY BREAKDOWN. 

• By Mr. T, W. Russell, M.P. 

’ Ik an article entitled “ The Government, the House, 
and tile Country,” Mr. T. W. Russell contributes to the 
Fortnightly Review an essay in which he paints in the 
l^loomiest colours the breakdown of our Parliamentary 
institutions. He says that under Mr. Balfour’s method 
of conducting the business of the country the House of 
Commons is rapidly ceasing to be a deliberative 
assembly; legislation has become impossible; the 
House of Commons is reduced to a position of sheer 
impotence; and so forth. He illustrates his thesis by 
adveating to the two themes upon which the public 
opimon of the country is keenly interested, the Drink 
and Housing questions. 

THE GOVERNMENT EN.SLAVED BY THE PUBLICAN. 

Mr. Russell maintains that the Government is under a 
most ignoble bondage to the publican. Public opinion, 
expressed in unmistakable fashion in favour of the 
Bill for preventing the sale of drink to children under 
sixteen, is flouted and treated with contempt. And 
why ? “ I say it deliberately and with knowledge, because 
of the drink power at elections.” The opinion of every 
decent man, not to speak of women, in the country, is set 
aside because the Government fear the power of drink at 
elections. He admits that the Liberal party is solid for 
reform. To their eternal credit they have kept their 
hands clean in this question. They are as much the 
Temperance Party in this country as the Republicans 
were the anti-slavery party in the United States. As on 
temperance questions the Government is in terror of the 
publicans, so in the Housing Question reform is para¬ 
lysed because the ground landlord and the slum-owner 
block the way. 

THE PREnOMINANT PARTNER AT WESTMINSTER. 

Mr. Russell maintains that the Irish members have 
made themselves dominant at St. Stephen’s. The 
Imperial Parliament is being turned into an Irish 
Assembly. English members can hardly get a word in 
edgeways. It is Ireland first, and Ireland last, and 
Ireland day and night. Yet Mr. Russell admits that the 
Irish members had good reasons for refusing to leave 
the House when the vote for seventeen millions was 
closured. He also ridicules the idea that the Irish would 
be less dominant in Parliament even if docked of twenty 
members. The difference between sixty-six and eighty- 
six members for obstructive purposes is nil. The only 
result of such a change would be to repeal a binding 
clause of the Act of Union, and to provoke a resistance 
the like of which has never been seen in Parliament in 
our time. Such a measure could only be carried after 
every Irish Nationalist member had been suspended 
and expelled. To do so would be to make Home Rule 
irresistible. It seems to be irresistible now if Mr. 
Russell is right. Robbed of her own Parliament, kicked, 
cuffed, and neglected for three quarters of a century 
in the Imperial edifice, Ireland has found a method of 
asserting her diims. The Irish party, with a clear 
mission, solid, and unanimous, has once more turned 
up at Westminster. They can only be cxierced by 
measures which will coerce the House of Commons 
itself. Mr. Russell declares that until the land and 
the financial relations questions are settle^, he himself 
would join the Nationalists in resisting any attempt to 
reduce their numbers, and that he would use all the 
forms of the House in opposing such a measure. 
“ I shall do nothing to lessen the momentum of the 
Irish vote while these two great issues are pending." 


i : WHAT TO DO. • : . » 

What then should be done ? , Mr. Russell is Very 
sarcastic in regard to the war, which he maintains 
was just and wholly inevitable, but which has been 
so mismanaged as to fill the minds of thinking; 
people with unutterable disgust.. Mr. Whitdey, he 
thinks, would have managed the war for 
Every conceivable blunder has been made, and if half 
the truth were told, men would hang their heads in 
, shame. No one needs to he a prophet or the son of a- 
prophet, to foresee the defeat of the Government when 
they next appeal to the country about the war. But as 
he does not believe a Home Rule Government could be 
formed, he puts forward certain alternatives which bethinks^ 
may render the present system less intolerable. B'irst 
of all, private bills should be dealt with locally, and the 
system of provisional orders extended. He would also 
extend the principle of standing comraittfecs. There 
would be an Estimate standing committee, and Scotch^ 
Irish, and Welsh Bills would be sent to committees of 
the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh members. This was John 
Bright’s own principle, and it is interesting to see its- 
revival by such a Unionist as Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Russell concludes by foreshadowing a great' re¬ 
organisation of our institutions upon a federal basis, and 
suggests that as relief seems to be hopeless unless in the 
direction of a great Imperial Parliament, the Colonies 
which have done so much to secure the unity of the 
Empire in South Africa may conic to its rescue at the 
very heart of the system. 

Via Home Rule and Federation ? ' 

Mr. J. A, Murray Macdonald, writing on “ The Liberal- 
I’aity” in the Contemporary Review, refers at the clos^ 
of his paper to the hope in which Mr. Russell indulges,, 
that the Colonies will be able to save the Empire. He 
says :— 

During the last quarter of a century there has been a slow bub 
steady growth of opinion in all the self-governing parts of the 
Empire in favour of some federal action in matters common 
the Empire a.s a whole. And. the events of the last eighteen 
months have greatly strengthened the hold which this opinion 
had previously obtained. But whatever possihilities of good 
the desire for federation of the Empire may contain, these 
pos.sibiIities can never bear fruit unless, and until, we constitute 
local legislatures with power to deal with local interests in the 
three parts of the United Kingdom, 


A Story of Hr. Gladstone's Greek. 

^ARL Blind, in the IVestminster Review, contributes^ 
among other reminiscences of the late Professor Max. 
M tiller the following incident :— 

1 may mention here what Max Muller told me alxiut a curioos 
experience he had when staying in Gladstone’s own home at 
Hawarden. The conversation naturally turned to matters- 
Hellenic and in the course of it Gladstone made a grammatical 
mistake in Cireek. His learned guest miklly tried to correct' 
him, but Gladstone rather haughtily maintained that he iva» 
perfectly right. After another frnitle-^s attempt of Max Muller,. 
Gladstone became so imperative in his assertion that his guest . 
quietly .anstvered, “ Well, we can easily wilve the diftknlty. 
No doubt you have a Greek grainmar in the house, I>et us look 
into it.” Thereupon Gladstone rose in a huB‘. No Greek' 
grammar was brtmghiidown, nor did the great statesman appeair 
himself any more on that occasion. It was a most painful seen# 
for Max Miillcr. Mrs. Gladstone tried her best, in the *iean<^ , 
time, to apologise for her liu.band" behaviour. 1 am sowy'tO'.f 
say,” she reftiarked, “that he cannot brook contradiction.'''ll; 
hope you won’t mind it.” 
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THE prospects: OF REFORM IN CHINA. 

' . Bv Sir Robert Hart. ' 

Sir Robert Hart contributes another of his valuable 
and luminous articles to the Fortnightly Review for May. 
It is entitled, “ China, Reform, and the Powers.” He 
d^cusses in detail the various points at issue between 
China and the Powers. He is very Chinese in his 
sympathies. He says, for instance,; “ When we try 
to diagnose.. China we find that it is a State which 
discourages militarism, and enthrones reasonableness, 
and which is not of a grasping nature. Its people are 
law-abiding, and easily governed.” He writes strongly 
in praise of Chinese education, which, he says, aims 
at the formation of character, rather than what we call 
the acquisition of knowledge, and maintains that .educa¬ 
tion has been a success, as seen in the untiring industry, 
invariablechecrfiilness, intelligent procedure, general good 
conduct, and law abiding nature of the people of every 
province. As for Chinese literature, he says that 
foreigners who study the language become enamoured of 
it, and wish for several times man’s three score years and 
ten to revel in the millions of books, and read what they 
have to say on every conceivable subject. Three thou¬ 
sand years ago, he says, the Chinese invented the 
phonograph. 

THE RESULT OF CONFUCIANISM. 

At the very foundation of Chinese thought is the 
dictum that man is originally good. The Confucian 
cult is admirable as a guide of conduct. Its result is a 
reasonal}le and intelligent people, a specially developed 
body of officials, and a tolerant and paternal Govern¬ 
ment. In discussing the question as to whether re¬ 
forms should begin from within or without he inclines 
strongly to the view that the necessary changes can best 
be introduced from within. Chinese conditions, views, 
and requirements ought to be thoroughly studied, and no 
measure proposed to them for acceptance, much less 
forced upon them, which is not reasonable and right in 
(itself and reciprocally advantageous. The Chinese is, 
after all, a man, and the best way to get on with him ir to 
treat him as a man ought to be treated. 

THE REFORM EDICT OF THE EMPRESS. 

, Sir Robert Hart brings his article to a conclusion by 
epitomising the reform edict from Si-an :— 

Principles shine like son and star, and are immutable; 
practice is a lute-string, to be tuned and changeil. Dynasties 
cancel one procedure and substitute another : succeeding reigns 
fall in line with the limes and conform to their reqnirenienl.s. 
Laws, when antiquated, lose fitness and must be amended, to 
provide for the security of the State and the welfare of tlie people. 

For decades, things have gone from bad to worse in China, 
and what calamity has been the result 1 But, now that peace is 
on the eve of being re-established, reform must be taken in 
hand. The Empress-Dowager sees that wiiai China is deficient 
in can be best supplied from what the West is rich in, and bids 
Us make the failures of the past Our teachers for the ponduct of 
the future. 

The so-called reforms of the Kang gang have not been less 
mischievous than the exces.ses of the hybrid Boxers, and beyond 
the seas he is still intriguing : he makes a show of protecting 
Emperor and people, but in reality he is trying to create Palace 
dissension I 

The fact is such changes mean anarchy and not good govern¬ 
ment, and lucky it is that Her Majesty qfime to Our rescue and 
in a twinkling arranged matters. If anarchy was thrust aside, 
let it not be thought Her Majesty forbade reform. If We 
Ourselves #ere intending cnanges, let it not be supposed We 
meant tp ^weep away M tl»t was old I No-*-Our common 
desire was to sdect the good which lay between : mother and 
son are of one piind—let offici&ls%nd people fall in line! 


The Empress-Dowa^ lias dedaea to pfidi oft i^orm and, 
as a preliminary, sets aside such hampering distinctions as ancient 
, and modern, native'and foreign :. wmitever is goc^ for St^te or 
for p»>ple, no matter what its origin, is to be adopt^—sriuttever 
is bad is to be cast ou^ no m'atter what be its antiquity. 

Our national fault is that we have got into a rtit,‘taTd to, get 
out of, and are fettered by red-tape, just a^wilftcuH to unw ; 
bookworms are too numerous, practical mennbo sciHfee' i incom¬ 
petent red-tapists grow fat on mere forms, and oftoials think ^t 
to pen a neat despatch is to dispose of business. Old'fossils are 
continued too long in office, and openings are blopked.for men 
possessing the talents and qualifications Uie times require. One 
word accounts for the weakness of the Government—selfishness, 
and another for the decadence of the Empire—precedent All 
this must be changed! , • , 

Those who have studied Western methods have_\so far only 
mastered a smattering of language, something about manufac-< 
ture, a little about annaments : but these things are merely the 
skin and hair—they do not touch the secret o'f Western 
superiority—breadth of view in chiefs, c<Hu:e«bratk)n in sub¬ 
ordinates, good faith in undertakings, and effectiveness in 
work. Our own Sage’s fundamental teachings—these are at 
the bottom of Western method. China has been n^lecting 
this, and has only been acquiring a phpisc, a word, a chip, a 
quality : how expect people to be prosperous and State to be 
powerful ? 

l,et the high officials at home and abroad report within two 
months on thest; points, and let each submit for our inspection 
what he really kiiou's .and what his experience really suggests !. 
I^t them compare native and foreign institutions and procedure, 
whether aficcting Court, Administration, People, Education, or 
Military matters : let them say what is to be done away with, 
what is to be changed, what is to be added—what is to be 
adopted from others, what is to be develope<i from ourselves : 
let them advise how national reforms are to be made a success—■ 
how talent is to be encouraged and employed—how expenditure 
is to be provide<l for and controlled—how the soldiers are to be 
made what they ought to l>c 1 

After perusing their reports. We shall lay them before Her 
Majesty and then select the fittest proposals and give real effect 
to those that are selected. 

We have before now called for advice, but the responses were , 
either concocted from newspaper sayings or the shallow sugges¬ 
tions of Dryasdusts, this one opposed to that and none of them 
useful or to the point. What We call for now is something that 
shall be practical and practicable. 

But even more important than measures, are men : let men of 
ability be sought out, brought forward and employed I 

What must be insisted on as a principle is tl^l self shall be 
nothing, and public duty everything, and, as procedure, that the 
real requirements of real affairs shall be so dealt with as to 
recognise fact and secure practical result. Hereafter, let the 
right men be selected, and let high and low co-operate ! 

We Ourselves and the Empress-Dowager have long cherished 
these ideas, and now the time has come to put them in force. 
Whether the Slate is to be safe or insecure, powerful or feeble, 
depends on this. If officials continue to trifle, the statutes will 
be applied. l.ct all take note 1 

1 quote this in full becatise Sir Robert Hart evidently 
treats it as serious. He finishes his article with the 
following hopeful expression of opinion :— 

The reform edict is forcible and promising. With the 
Emperor at the helm, and the Empress-Dowager 
supplying the motive power, prestige conserved, the Snip 
of State will take a new depasture, and the order of the 
day will be Full Steam Ahead. 

The Leisure Hour for May is a bright and varied 
number. Noticed elsewhere is the interview with the 
author of “ Ben Hur.” The Inauguration of the Australian 
Commonwealth is vividly described by pen and camera. 
Thomas Wright supplies, in view of the Cowper Cen¬ 
tenary', some unpublished and uncollected poems of 
W'illiam Cowper. o 



WALKS AND TALKS WITH TOLSTOY. 

When fwas'at Berlin two years ago, Mr. Andrew D. 
White, theeAmerican Ambassador, was busily engaged in 
writing his reminiscences of his walks and talks with 
Cbunt Tolstoy, whom he had met in Moscow several 
years before. The paper upon which Mr. White was 
Chen busy has just made its appearance in McClures 
Magazine for April, and a very interesting paper it is. 
Mr. White is an acute observer, who has seen many men 
who have been engaged in great affairs in all parts of the 
world. He is a student, a scholar, a diplomatist, and 
an American. Between him and Tolstoy there seems 
to have sprui^' up at once very cordial sympathy. 
In.th«kA/i:C/»rr*article he describes a visit which he paid 
to Mliscow in the year 1^90, attracted chiefly by the fact 
tSiat Tolstoy, a man of world-wide fame in literature and 
* thought, was living there. He describes Tolstoy as a 
taU, gaunt Russian, unmie^takably born to command, yet 
clad as a peasant, his hair thrown back over his ears 
on either side, his blouse kept in place by a leathern 

f irdle, his high jack-boots completing the costume. 

[is greeting was kindly, and his bearing dignified 
and impressive. Rrom the living room, which seemed 
Che cabin of a Russian peasant, they passed to the 
sumptuous saloon of the Countess. The change was 
so sudden, it seemed like scene-shifting at a theatre. 
It is impossible to do more than briefly glance at 
•some of the many subjects upon which Mr. White and 
Tolstoy talk on that occasion and on others when they 
met in Moscow ; but the following passage may serve as 
a kind of pemmican extract of the whole. 

A QUAKER IN ALL POINTS BUT ONE. 

Count Tolstoy said he sympathised with the English 
Quakers in eveiything save their belief in property, for pro¬ 
perty pre-supposes force to protect it. He was'specially 
attracted by John Bellows, of Gloucester, “ the compiler of 
the wondemii little French dictionary.” (It is to be hoped 
that Count Tolstoy has mercifully been kept in ignorance 
’.of the later developments of this said John Bellows in 
connection with the present war.) Count Tolstoy said 
that every morning when he awoke he wondered that 
he was not on his way to Siberia. He said that religion, 
in its present dominant form in Russia, was soon to pass 
away. Thera was much deep thought below the surmce. 
The great want of Russia is liberty to utter it. Accom- 
pani^ by several disciples, young men clad in peasant 
wess. Count Tolstoy took Mr. White to the picture- 
gallei^. Speaking of American literature, Tolstoy said 
that its strength arose from the inherent Anglo-Saxon 
religious senument, and thought that the flippant 
ton^. of the American* Press and the appetite of 
the American newspaper-reader for trivialnics indi¬ 
cated much fceble-mindedness. He thought that in 
the whole range of American literature the greatest writer 
was Adin Ballou, a Massachusetts clergyman and com¬ 
munist, whose very name is almost foi^otten. 

A DEPRECIATION OF WOMEN. 

' A discussion about American women led Count Tolstoy 
(maintain that.w’omen were unfit to discharge political 
^utics, and that one of the ^eat difficulties of the world at 
present lies in their possession of far more consideration 
and control than they ou|ht to have. In France women 
have complete control of life. Everj’whera* the vast 
maj^ty of shops are devoted to their necessities; 
but Tolstoy’s chief objection to women was that they 
are incapable of self-sacrifice. Men will at times sacrifice 
their families for an idea ; women will not. He had only 


knovm two or three really seif-sacrificihg women in hit 
Hfe, and they were unmarried. Women were never up 
to date. They were illogic^, and were apt to reyert to 
such old absurdities—^for so he described them—-as the 
doctrines of the Trinity, spiritism, and homceopathy. fie 
said that he expected that a decided advance in Russian 
liberty and civilisation would be made, that it would cofue 
soon, and with great pojver, suddenly and with great 
force. He denied the existence of such a thing as 
military genius, and accounted for Napoleon’s successes 
J>y circumstances. ' Battles were won by circumstance^ 
by chance, or by luck. 

A QUESTIONABLE EXPLANATION. 

Summing up his estimate of Count Tolstoy, Mr. White 
declares that of all distinguished men that he has ever 
met, Tolstoy seems to stand most in need of that enlarge¬ 
ment of view and healthful modification of opinion 
which come from observing men and comparifig opinions 
in different lands and under diflerent conditions. There 
is no opportunity for free and full public discussion 
in Russia, so that the opinions of Russians 
are 'developed without modification by any rational 
interchange of thought with other men. To such 
circumstances any man, having given birth to striking 
ideas, coddles and pets them until they become the 
full-grown, spoiled children of his brain. He can see 
neither spot nor blemish in them, and he at last virtiudly 
believes himself infallible. There may be some truth 
in this, but Mr. White certainly exaggerates when he 
questions the possibility of a wee and rational intei> 
change of thought between man and man in Russia. His 
own conversations prove how freely Count Tolstoy dis¬ 
cussed with him, and the same experience would be 
recorded by every one who has visited the Count either 
in Moscow or Vasnya Polyana. It may be true of some 
of the weird sects such as the Skoptsi, but in view of the 
discussions in which Count Tolstoy spent his life it is 
nonsense to explain his views* on the ground that he has 
never had the possibility of adequate discussion with 
other men. Yet Mr. White says :— 

This alone explains a fact which struck me forcibly—the fiwt 
that Tolstoy’s love of humanity, real though it certainly Ij^ is 
accompanied by a depreciation of the ide^, statements, and 
proposals of almost every other human being, and by vartHol 
intolerance of all thought which differs in the slightest dfgrnS 
from his own. 

AN EPITOMISED PARADOX. 

The evolution of Tolstoy’s ideas, he says, has been 
mainly determined by bis environment. He has reared 
a fabric heaven high, in which truths, errors, and para¬ 
doxes are piled together until we have a new Tower of 
BabeL He concludes his very interesting, thoughtful, 
and suggestive article as follows :— __ 

Then we may see a man of genius denouncing all science, and 
commending what he calls “faith” ; urging a return to a state 
of liature, which is simply Rousseau mc^fieil by misreadings of 
the New l%stament; repudiating marriage, though himself most 
happity married, and the father of sixteen children ; holding 
that .^schylus and Dante and Shakespeare were not ^eat in 
literature, and making Adin Ballou a literary idol j holding 
that Michael Angelo and Raphael were not great In 
sculpture and painting, yet insisting on _ the eminence 
of sundry unknown artists who have painted brutaUy | 
holding that. Beethoven, Handel, Mosart, and Haydn 
were not great in music, but that some unknown performer 
outside,any helpful musicM evolution has given us the musks of 
the future; declaring Napoleon to*have had no gfcnius, but * 
presenting Kutusoflf as a military ideal; loathmg scTenpe-j^^t 
organised know. ’ 
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«• out of mediaeval cruelty into a better world—and extolling a 
fidtfa ” which has always been the most effective pretext.for 
Uoodihed and oppression. 

The long, slow, every-day work of developing a better future 
tea hb countrymen is to be done by others far less gifted than 
Tolstoy. His paradoxes will be forgotten ; but his devoted life, 
noble thougnts, and his lofty ideals will, as centuries ''oll on, 
ihoK and more give life and light to the new Russia 

Tolstoy as a MoHal Teacher. 


■ Constance and Edward flamett contribute a paper 
on Tolstoy and “ Resurrection ” to the North American* 
Review for April. They say :— 

For ourselves, we see Tolstoy’s ideas, life and work as 
iforming a continuous, though irregular, advance dotvn a series of 
commanding slopes, leaving behind the high vantage grounds of 
art, but finally reaching his destination in the vast plain 
Stretching beneath, the common ground of the brotherhowj of 
men. And^ it is our contention that “ I<e.surrection ” both 
demonstrates* and vindicates the inner necessity of his life’s final 
phase—as a great moral teacher. Tolstoyism, construed as the 
mdividual’s right to act on the moral impulse of his heart, and 
to refuse to kill his fellow man at the dictaU« of State or 
Church, at the suggestion of politician or journalist, this may 
yet be a force in progress which future ages, disputing our 
modern scientists’ dicta, may come to count as an “ advance.” 
Tolstoy makes his final appeal to the heart of the individual 
man. 

Tolstoyism is not “the old dream of the millennium, the 
^aditirm of the Lollards and the Anabaptists,” because, though 
half-liesting on the faith that the altruistic life is best for man, it 
rests'partly on the intellectual theory that man’s immorality is 
determined by the hypnotic influence of the mass on its members, 
and that, where the individual man shall dare to bring into 
action his innate morality, he will gain in intelligence as he more 
and more escapes being the passive tool of otliers. 

On the side of its propaganda of moral asceticism, Tolstoyism 
may, perhaps, be summed up as a reversion to primitive 
Cwistionity; but, on the side of its destructive criticism of 
atate-morality, it must be looked upon as an emancipating 
mtellectual movement. 

“iCRASEZ LTNPAME." 


•'■f. ■■ Tolstoy’s Variants on Voltaire. 

North American Review for April Count 
iX'S^toy writes upon “ The Root of the Evil ” which affects 
fi^aem society. It is a powerful and impassioned 
indictment of Christianity—Church-Christianity, which 
he declares to be the cause of all our woes. Voltaire’s 
“ Ecrasez I’lnfdmc ” reappears in a new and Russian 
Version, for Tolstoy cries aloud in the name of its 
founder for the annihilation of Christianity as the supreme 
. infdmy of the world. Why Countess Tolstoy should have 
’■^tested against his excommunication is a myltery. 
LOlStoy must regard it as an honour to be excluded as 
formally as possible from the Church which he has 
demonstrated to his own satisfaction is the real Devil of 
.the world. 

' To most students the notion that by Church-Chris¬ 
tianity sin entered into the world, and by sin death, will 
$eem as unhistoric, to say the least, as the poetry of 
Milton. The inequalities of human condition are, alas 1 
too ancient and deeply rooted for us to accept as the 
“ root of the evil ” doctrines which only gained ground 
among men at the eleventh hour of the long evolution of 
the race. But a truce to coitunen^ This is the gist of 
Count Tolstoy’s article. 

. TH« INEQUALITiaS OF HUMAN CONBITIONS. 

Count Tolstoy begins biS' article by a* vivid picture, 
^Aontrastmg a party of weHtitOMdo-fubuickers with the bard- 


worked.'peasant whom they pass on the road; “Why 
this contrast ? ” he asks. •. • 

Those who work so strenuously are, for the mostqwtft, moral, 
sober, modest and indastrious; Uie others are, for the most port, 
depraved, perverted, insolent and idle. Everywhere, two or 
three men m a thousand live so, that, doing nothing, for them¬ 
selves, they eat and drink in one week what would have fed 
hundreds for a year ; they wear garments costing thousands of 
dollars ; they live in palaces where thou.sands of workmen could 
have been housed; and they spend upon their caprices the fruits 
of thousands and tens of thousands of working days. 
others, sleepless and unfed, labour beyond their strength, ruin¬ 
ing their physical and moral health for the benefit of these few 
chosen ones. 

THE RELIGIOUS BASIS qF HIS REVOLT. *. 

Against the injustice of this Count Tolstoy rises ui 
revolt. He says ;— 

If there exists a Supreme Wisdom and Love guiding the 
world, if there is a God, He cannot sanction such a division 
among men : that some ^ould not know what to do with their 
superfluous wealtii, and shoultl squander aimlessly .the fruits of 
other men’s toil; and that others should sicken and die pre¬ 
maturely, or live a miserable life of exhausting labour. If there 
is a God, this cannot anil must not be. It there is no God, then 
even from the simjilest human standpoint, a system by which the 
majority of men are forced to ruin their lives in order that a 
small minority may possess superfluous wealth—a wealth which 
only hinders and jK-rverts them—such a system of life is absurd, 
because it is detrimental to all_men. 

ALL WEALTH ILL-GOTTEN. 

Some attribute it to the possession of wealth. But this 
is not the primary cause. Count Tolstoy, playing havoc 
with the teachings of Benjamin Franklin and Samuel 
Smiles, makes this sweeping declaration:— 

The workman who ploughs another man’s land, who buys the 
indispensable necessaries of life at the prices demanded of him, 
and who labours with instruments not his own, can never acquire 
wealth, however temperate and industrious he may be. On the 
other hand, the most profligate and idle man who creeps into the 
good graces of the government or of wealthy people, or who be¬ 
comes a usurer, or a factory owner, or a banker, or a wine mer¬ 
chant, or the owner of a house of debauchery, can easily acquire 
a fortune, as we sec in thousands of cases. 

WHY DO THE MANY POOR SERVE THE FEW RICH ? 

*< 

Count Tolstoy asks :— 

Why do all the men, strong in physical vigour, in skill, and in 
the habit of lalxiur—the cnorraoas majority of humanity—why 
do they submit to and obey a handful of feeble men, generally 
incapable of anything, and effeminate—old men, and especially 
women t All these men spend their lives in exhausting labour 
(for other men), beciiu.se the wealthy have possessed themMlves 
of the land, collect taxes, and own the facloriw. The “ri^t ” 
upon which the wealthy have their ownership of land, their 
appropriation of the fruits of other men’s toil, and their 
exactions of taxes, have nothing in common with justice and 
all three are based only on violence maintained by military 
force. 

THE EVIL OF MILITARY SERVICE. 

Workmen-soldicrs use violence against their brother workmen, 
because there exist means of transforming inen into unthinking 
instruments of slaughter; and ^vernments, naving enlisiol or 
hired men as soldiers, subject them to_ this process. So long as 
men arc educated in the pseudo-Ch»stian doctrine which sanc¬ 
tions everything, including murder, the army will remain in the 
hands of the minority, and' the minority will always use that 
army to extort from the people the products of their labour, and, 
what is worse than all, to deprave the people—because, if the 
people were not depraved, the minority could not take from 
them the fruits of their toil. 
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• THE FIRST CAUSE < 5 F ALL fiVH- 

• • 

The first^cause of all the troubles of society is the— 
poctrine wludh teaches men that military service, the aim of 
which is murder, is hot only'a sinless, but even a commendable, 
admirable, and heroid occupation. Therefore, the fundamental 
cause of the evil- is the doctrine taught to mankind. From it 
arise poverty and depravity, hatred, executions, and murder. 
■What IS this doctrine ? It is tlie doctrine odlcd Christianity. 
(Therefore, in order to remove the evils irom which mankind 
suiTers, neither the emancipation of land, nor the abolition of 
taxes, nor the communislng of the instruments of production, nor 
even the destruction of existing governments, is required ; the 
only thing_ needed is the anniliilation of the teaching falsely 
called Christianity^ in which the men of our time are educated. 

The cleverest and cruellest thing in the whole article 
is the following sentence :— 

* The ruling classes have done for Christianity what doctors do 
in epidemics. They have prepared a culture of harmless Christi- 


and even a useful one; for ill ' this country, '"as 
Tolstoy and the Russian Government are in op¬ 
position, and as we arc in opposition to the Rus¬ 
sian • Government, there is an inevitable trend of 
sympathy towards the Count, quite apart from his 
personal merits as a writer and worker. Mr. Caldwon 
does not.actually say that Count Tolstoy is a frau^,'but 
he declares that hq is in no way consistent. In’Kis own 
words, “ Tolstoy is not a Tolstoyitc.” There is a, right 
and a wrong Tolstoy, the wjwhg Tolstoy being the man 
who writes bopks, and the right Tolstoy “the squire of 
Yasnaya Polyana.” Of “the wrong Tolstoy” Mr. 
Calderon draws a very witty picture :— 

The wrong, Tolstoy says that literature is a vice; but the 
right'Tolstoy, has the eacoefher srtibendi in him and cannot keep 
away from the w'riting-iable. ■ One of Repin’s drawings shows 
him in a modest attic’of the great- country house, with' his 
scythes and rakes about him, ’sitting ■ uncomfortably at work 



yKgend^ [Munich. Le /f wr.l I Paris, 

Two Views of the Excommunication of Tolstoy. 


The Priests : *' Turn him out! His cross is much too large for our Church." 


Toistoy: "Ah ' now with 
this I appear lilcc a saint.” 


•tnity; and whAi once it has been inoculated, true Christianity 
IS no longer dangerous, 

Toi. 5 TOV’s Message to America. 

In a note to the American public, appended to an 
trticle on “ The Root of the Evil ” in the North 
American Review^ Count Tolstoy says :— 

If I bad to 'address the American people, I should like to 
thank them for the great help I have received from tlveir writers 
who flourished about the fifties. I would mention Garrison, 
Parker, Emerson, Ballou, and Tlioreau, not as the greatest, but 
as those who, 1 think, specially influenced me. Other names 
are Channing, Whittier, Lowell, Walt Whitman—a bright con¬ 
stellation, sudi as is rarely to be found in the literatures of the 
world. And I should like to ask the American people why they 
do not pay more attention to these voices (hardly to be replaced 
by those of financial and industrial millionaires, or successful 
generals and admirals), and centinue the good work in which 
mey made such hopeful progress. 

The Wrong Tolstov. 

Tolstoy through his own eyes and through tlie eyes of 
bis adherents is one thing. Tolstoy in the indictment of 
an advocatus diaboli is another. In a very witty article 
in the Monthly Review^ Mr. G. L. CMderon plays 
this part. His standpoint is a perfectly legitimate 


on a little stool in his sheepskin, with an incongruous pair of 
silver candlc-sticks before him. In the aftemiMin he wanders 
about, says Fraulein- .Sewroii, with a hatchet in the woods. 
There is something charmingly ingenuous in the jiicture she 
gives of Tolstoy, the amateur Toisloyite, coming hack from the 
fields with a con.scious smile of achievement and the smell of 
manure about him. “ I roared with laughter,” she says. Then, 
in spile of his convictions, he has his bicycle for exercise, and 
even joins the young people in the despised and immoral ganie 
of lawn-tennis. Altogether it is a delightfully lunnan picture, 
that of Tolstoy, the sijuire of Yasnaya l^olyana, living in the 
great house with his countess, in his sheepskin-overcoat, playing 
at being a Tolstoyite. 

“ The i%ht Tolstoy ” is the man who Ic.ads “ his kinf^ly, 
weak, lovable life at Yasnaya Polyana,” living oii, a 
comfortable property. But his disciples have put the 
wrong Tolstoy into the museum of fame, anrl neglected 
the right Tolstoy :— , n;, 

This duality has been a sore trial both to Tolstoy himself and 
to his disciples. The wrong Tolstoy h.is written a big book' to 
show that ne is really tRe same .as the right Tolstoy; na-.has 
raised the contradiction of his Ilydc and Jekyll existence into'a 
religions dogma, whjeh wc may conveniently call th* Patalksl- • 
ograin.of Moral Forces. Ilis disciples lay it down as a canqgof 
taste for his critics,,^(hiai ,thcy must not make the incohsistettcyj of 
his words' and his si'ets a reproach to either. 
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// Pap’fgr*H&.^ [Bologna. 

The Powers peeriniT throagh the cracks of the door, whilst Russia clips 

Tolstoy’s wings. 


Mr. Calderon concludes his amusing article as follows :— 

Tolstoy is not a Tolstoyite; he is an'amiable character who 
thas somehow strayed out into real life from the pages of 
“ Tristram Shandy" or “ The Caxtohs.” And perhaps we who 
are also not Tolstoyltes may consistently be sorry that the Church 
of his native coont^—which, no doubt, he loves in his heart of 
hearts—should have declared war on him. For, separated from 
his “system”—and the separation is easy—he is not more 
unorthodox than thou^nds in and out of his own country who 
live and die at jwace with their Established Churches, to the 
comfort of their friends and relatives. 

This is, of course, not the first time that Tolstoy has 
been called inconsistent, but it is the first time the 
indictment has been so brightly, if one-sidedly put. My 
character sketch this month deals with this question in 
detail.' The question, of course, is not whether Tolstoy’s 
life and teachings are consistent, but whether they are 
more consistent than those of the majority of Christians, 
who, after all, profess much the same principles as 
Tolstoy. But can they claim to observe them more 
-closely ? 


A LANE OF NATIONAL GLORY. 

At a time when our minds are exercised about the 
fitting form for a national memorial to our late Queen, 
more interest will be felt in the Kaiser's Avenue of ^atues 
described by G. A. Wade in the May Windsor, The 
Kaiser’s idea, already in course of completion, is to plant 
sixteen statues of Hohenzollcrn monarchs on each side of 
the Siegcs-Allee in the Thie^arten. In the centre of each 
of the thirty-two groups will be “ a large wlyte marble 
statue of the King or Elector it represents, while on each 
side will be the smaller statues of the two most important 
personages of that monarch’s reign,” statesmen, poets, 
■warriors, or what not. “ Each group of statues is to stand 
on a marble dais with three wide steps, which lead to a 
platforni of semi-circular shape, and this is to have white 
marble walls running behind it, splendidly carved, and 
affording sitting accommodation round its entire length. 
The ends of this are each decorated with carvings 
represeifting the Pn&sian Eagle, the Royal insignia. 
Thesp ^ groups, all to be executed* by German 
sculptbrs, will cost on an average about £itOoo 


each. The Kaiser ha» set aside 
£ioo,o(Xf out of Sis oVn private 
purse for this object, e and looks 
forward to presenting the Avenue 
of Statues when complete to the 
city of Berlin. As was to be 
expected:— 

No one except the sculptors them¬ 
selves can tell what they owe to 
William II. for his excellent advice 
and suggestions, as well as patronage, 
during the modelling of these won¬ 
derful statues. He has been at their 
studios early and late, in seaspn and 
out of season, not only superintend¬ 
ing the work being done under their 
charge, but aiding them with his • 
own detailed knowledge of the 
armour, costumes, and habits of 
the various sovereigns and warriors 
whom they were portraying. 

The sketch will perhaps make 
an Englishman reflect what an 
Avenue of Sfatues our history 
might suggest. The lane would 
have to run not from end to end 
of a park or country, but from coast to coast. 


Prohibition no Remedy. 

Mr. R. a. Stevenson, writing in Scribner for May, 
treats the question of saloons or public-houses from a 
common - sense, practical point of view. He doubts 
whether any remedy is possible except by establishing 
working men’s clubs or public-houses which supply beer 
but do not make the sale of intoxicants their first desi¬ 
deratum. He says :— 

It is easy to legislate, but the Committee of Fifty, organised 
in 1893 for the specific purpose of investigating the liquor problem' 
in all Its aspects, is not very encouraging in its recent report as 
T^ards the results of efforts to promote real temperance by law. 
After several years’ study they give us the negative statement 
“ that it cannot be positively affirmed that any one kind of 
liquor legislation has been more successful than,.another in pro¬ 
moting real temperance,” and positively affirm in reference to 
the evils of prohibitory legislation : “ The public have seen law 
defied, a whole generation of habitual law-breakers schooled in 
evasion and shamelessness, courts ineffective through fluctuations 
of policy, del^, perjuries, negligences, and other miscarriages 
of justice, officers of the law double-faced and mercenary, 
legislators timid and insincere, candidates hypocritical and 
truckling, and office-holders unfaithful to pledges and to reason¬ 
able public expectation.” 

That sounds like the partisan estimate of a brewer, but it 
comes from a body of men among whom are fourteen ministers 
of the Gospel, two bishops, two presidents of universiti^ and 
twenty-three well-known men who are in the habit of telling the 
truth as they see it. 


The Tent on the Lawn, Cambridge House, 
Wimbledon. 

The many friends who in pievious years have been so 
good as to accept the shelter of iny tent for the night, 
may be ^lad to ^ow that it is again at their disposition. 
Anyone intending to camp out in this fashion should 
send notice of his, her, or their wish, specifying the 
nights during which they desire to occupy the tent, to 
Housekeeper, Cambridge House, Wimbledon. 
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AND “DISSENT" IN CONFERENCE. 

gIrms of a Religious Concordat. 

The leading quarterlies of Church and Dissent, 
respe^ivel}', bear witness to a desire for a mutual under¬ 
standing between the Established and the Non-established 
Churches which augurs well for the opening century. The 
proceedings have recently been published pf a Conference 
held at Oxford in December, 1899, on “ Different Con¬ 
ceptions of Priesthood and Sacrifice.” The Conference 
consisted of fifteen members, ten of whom belonged to ' 
the Church of England—Dr. Sunday, Canon Gore, Dr. 
Moberley, Archdeacon Wilson, Canon Scott-Holland, 
Mr. LAng, Dr. Ryle, Caqpn Bernard, Mr. Headlam, and 
Father Puller—three were Congregationalists—Dr. Fair- 
t bairn, Dr. Forsyth, and Arnold Thomas—one a Presby¬ 
terian—Dr. Salinond—and one a Wesleyan—Dr. Davison. 
The report is reviewed most sympathetically in the Church 
Quarterly. It says :— 

In devotion to our Lord, in sincere desire to arrive at the true 
meaning of Holy Scripture, in generous willingness to appre¬ 
ciate the mind of opponents, neither section of the Conference 
excelled the other. If we conceive that the Catholic members 
showed more understanding of the Protestant position than 
the Protestants did of the Catholic, we trust we are not 
unwittingly giving way to prejudice. 

On the question of the Ministry, the Anglican organ 
'humbly declares :— 

We confess our incompetence to judge whether grace is 
equally energetic in episcopal and non-episcopal societies .... 
For our own p.art we readily and thankfully confess the presence 
of Divine Grace in communities which have not retained 
episcopal orders. 

It bears reverent witness to the fact that— 
there was a ..erious maintenance of what each side held to be 
truth, together with a generous readiness to consider opposite 
view's. We regard the Conference as a solemn act of homage to 
the Holy .Spirit of truth and love. 

THREE UNITIES. 

The Rev. John Banks, in tlie London Qttarterly, 
expresses the Mctliodist feeling. He thus presents the 
gathered impressions of the Conference :— 

Dr. Siind.-iy calls attention to three results in the Conference 
emphasised by Dr. Salinond. I. All acknowledge the absolute 
uniqueness of Christ’s work and our dependence on it. . . . 

2. All acknowledge the universal prieslhocKl of l)elievers. . . . 

3. All find the essence of the Church in its spiritual character. 

In this triplet of agreement the reviewer includes 

Roman Catholics as well. Dr. Sanday adds another 
point of harmony. “ All sought to put the best construc¬ 
tion on the views advanced, in other words, put themselves 
at the others’ point of view, instead of forcing their own 
interpretation on others.” 

“a discovery, a REVELATION.” 

Mr, Banks concludes :— 

The surprise at the amount of truth held in common seems to 
have been great on both sides. It was a discovery, a revelation. 
We know now the tide of union is flowing in other directions. 
Nonconformist Churches are linked together os they never were 
before. And we rejoice to see a conviction expressed in so 
many quarters in the Established Church that the old attitu Ic of 
aloofness fiom, not to say hostility to, Nonconformity is out of 
date. The change opens up ^orious possibilities of united action 
in matters of social and moral reform in the nation. Qur dissen¬ 
sions and conflicts have been the opportunity of the colossal evils 
that are preying on the national life. The greatest barrier to 
Church union is the sacerdotal doctrine. But unless w'e are 
mis^en, this is more and more losing its hold on English 
Chijstian lifel 'The recent Conference is one of many proofs of 
this, ahd there is no other formidable barrier. l,et there be 
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union, trust, love among all English Christians—one mind, one 
heart, one purpose—and the English people and English Christi¬ 
anity will advance and conqujt together. 

COMMON GROUND ON THE EUCHARIST. 

As though carrying out the spirit of this new coHCttrdaty 
the Churcu Quarterly, in Reviewing Canon Gore on the 
Eucharist, begins b^ recapitulating “ the beliefs about the 
Lord’s Supper held in commqn by the whole company of 
(he baptised.” This new attempt to arrive at a really 
catholic conception of the Eucharist yields the following 
points of agreement:— 

All Christians believe that the Sacrament of the I,ord’s Supper 
is a perpetual memorial of Christ’s death. 

This is a serial Sacrament; it is the Sacrament of common 
membership in the One Body. .... Upon this, again, all 
men are agreed. 

The gift [of sacramental grace] is there independently of our 

faith.“A heavenly food given by God to man, which 

faith receives but does not create.” 


AN ENGLISH SPEAKERS’ LINK. 

In the April Jiound-About it is shown how' useful the 
Correspondence Club is for bringing English-speaking 
men and women into personal touch with each other. 
B 303 writes :—“The C. C. is indeed a boon, and brings 
one into contact with so many clever and cultured people,, 
whose letters are a pleasure and an inspiration.” A 72 
follows up such an appreciation of the benefits to be 
derived from club membership by saying, “ 1 live in one 
of the furthest outposts, as it wore, of the Ein]jire, and it is 
perhaps only as populous as one of the small provincial 
towns in England, but the greater part of the inhabitants. 
arc men. It is not quite so bad as it was .some years 
ago, when a woman was a curiosity, to be stared at from 
all doors and windows—not vulg.-irly, but with a sense of 
pleasure at seeing the ‘ feminine form divine ’ once in a 
way. Time has, however, changi'd th'it to an extent, 
but still the dearth of tininarricd women between the ages 
of twenty and thirty is very dreadful for a bachelor like 
myself; indeed, had it been othertvise, I doubt if your 
kind offices would h ive been requisitioned. 1 would like 
to suggest that you should arrange for a shipment of a few 
of your fair correspondents out here, to help to brighten 
up matters. I do not think they would go back again in 
a hurry, or unmarried ! Bui, joking apart, it is very 
lonesome here at times, and with the dearth of feminine 
society and the want of amusement, except at the hotel, 
billiard-room or bar, life is not too ple.isani for a 
bachelor. Your Correspondence Club supplies the want 
to an ^jxtent, and has been a source of pleasure to me for 
some time.” 

All those seeking such a link to bring thcinselves into 
touch with other lonely English-speaking folk should 
write to the Conductor, Mowbray House, Noifolk Street,. 
W.C., and send stamped addressed foolscap envelope 

Beyond Captain Cobbold’s tour through the Thian Shan 
and Mr. Wade’s Avenue of Statues in Berlin, both of which, 
ask for separate notice, there is not much of eminent 
interest in the May Windsor. Chief among the other 
contents is Mr. Dolman’s account of the Colonial Office, 
in which he notes with surprise its library of thirty 
thousand volumes. The oldest book is a liistoiy of 
Barbados, of 1657. Mr. Miller Christy’s story of the 
obsolete man-traps and spring-gun* ha.s, by way of sug^^es- 
tive contrast, a'sketch of the new way of checking crune 
as exemplified by the Rev. F. Dean in the Midland Truant 
School. * 
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The Review 


"AN ETHICAL BIRTH-BATE.” 

UN13F.R this curious title Frances Swiney puts forward 
in the Westminster Review a plea which moralisers on a 
(Iwindling birth-rate would do well to bear in mind. The 
writer urges that before women arc lectured on renounc¬ 
ing’ the functions of maternjty certain facts should be 
considered :— 

In 1897, 4,5550 deaths of wpmen occurrerl from child-birth 
and puerperal fever, 143,589 children died within the first year,» 
iilifl It is calculated that nearly half of all children born die in 
infancy, while the proportion in crowded cities rises_ to even 
three-fifths. < 3 f 2,983 deaths in infancy registered in 18^, 
2,968 were due to starvation anti want of breast-milk, of which 
more than half were babies under three months old. 

From these facts the writer derives her cogent 
inference : — 

It appears, therefore, to be a tpiestion, not of more children 
being born, but of more chiitlreii living. VVe do not want a 
higher birth-rate, but less mortality. And this desideratum 
cannot he achieved until .an ethical birth-rate is esiixblishetl ; 
until it i» recognisetl that the true progress of a nation depends, 
not on the iii.ijonty that are born, hut iijHJn the minority who 
ftrvive as the fittest and most capable. An ethical birth-rw/e 
would insure to every child a birth-r/evi/ trf being Itorn -well — 
sound in mind and bcxly. 

She appeals to the law “strictly observed by the 
superior instincts of the animal creation,” and proceeds:— 

Keasoning by analogy, in the light of the same natural law of 
sex, no woman, taking into consideration her supremacy as the 
most highly complex of living organisms, should bear more than 
six children during the prescribed period of child-bearing. 
Biological M’ience wouhl limit the number to four, with intervals 
of six years between each birth. 

No other female organi.sm is so unmercifully exploited as the 
luiinan, with the inevitable result of incurring a terrible death- 
tax, not only upon both mothers ami infants, but upon the vital 
energies of the children wlio survive a few sliort years. They are 
born undevclu))ecl, starved in body, mind, and spirit. I’hysically 
they are immature through disease, intellectually they are deficient 
in the higher faculties, spiritually they have not cvolveil beyond 
the brutes, because, not to one pel thousand has been secured the 
natural heritage of every other living species of being produced 
according to the mnimlable laws governing reproduction, mater¬ 
nity, nutrition, anti cnvironuicnt. 

“ Not a higher birth-rate, but less mortality.” That is a 
erj’ to be con.sidcred. 


STORIES OF THE LATE MR. HAWEIS. 

“ THK apostle and embodiment of rationalised 
Christianity” is Mr, Wanless Frid’s epitome of th^ late 
Rev. H. R. Ilaweis’character in the Westminster Review. 
In the course of his .sympathetic and appreciative 
sketch the writer tells the following stories of the famous 
preacher ;— 

He was once much exercised in mind about the presence in 
the gallery of a mother and a shrieking infant, wh® distracted 
him for some moments and then ilisappearcd. As soon as the 
mother and her oflending ofls)Hing were beyond earshot, 
he remarked that “out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
there does not always proceeil praise." He was undoubtedly 
severe on the average preacher who “vainly endeavours on 
Sunday morning to read something which he had written down 
the night before.” But he did not hesitate to tell a story which 
must be placed to the credit of the otfier side, Sidney Smith 
W’as once conversing with a Ixmdon merchant who said, “ If I 
luad a soi^who was a fool I should put him into the Church.” 

* “But,” said Sidney Smith, “your father was not of that 
opinion! ” 

He drew attention to the practice of tlie antiquated patho¬ 
logist, who prescribed bleedi^ for every malady, and pointed 
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out, that the English Churah had bten weakened by similar 
action since the Reformation on the part of ecclesiastical 
authorities who had robbed the Church of its best bloOd. 
"Bleed her,” said the bishops at the expulsion of the Indepen¬ 
dents in 1662. “ Bleed her,” they said at the Wesleyan revival 

a century later. “ Bleed her," they said at the Anglo-Catholic 
movement in the next. ' " Last of all the woman died al^,” 
said Mr. Haweis. 


THE GREAT ENGUSH DICTIONARY. 

Some Facts and Figures. 

In these days of dictionaries encyclopedias,* a few 
facts and figures relating to the compilation of the great 
Oxford English Dictionary, which appear in an interview ■ 
with Dr. Murray, its editor, in the May number of the 
Temple Met^^asitie, will not be wanting in fascination to 
the student of statistics. Dr. Murray thus describes the 
scope of the Dictionary :— 

It seeks not merely to record every word that has been used in 
the language for the last eight hundred years, with its written 
form and signification, and the pronunfiation of the current 
words, but to furnish a biography of each word, giving as nearly 
as possible the date of its birth or first known appearance, and, 
in the case of an obsolete word or sense, of its last appearance, 
the source from which it was actually derived, the iorin and 
sense with which it entered the language or is first found in it,' 
and the successive changes of form and developments of sense 
which it has since undergone. All these particulars arc derived 
from historical research ; they are an induction of facts gathered 
by the widest investigation of the written monuments of the 
language. For the purposes of this historical illustration more 
than five millions of extracts have been made, by two thousand 
volunteer reailers, from innumerable books representing the 
English literature of all ages, and from [numerous documentary 
reciirds. From these, and the further researches for which they 
provide a starting point, the history of each word is deduced and 
exhibited. 

The quotations illustrating the distinctive uses of words, 
average twelve against one in Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 
A student of the Oxford Dictionary has made the follow¬ 
ing ingenious calculations, based on the dimensions of 
the work, from “ A ” to “ Infer,” but excluding “ Graded ” 
to the end of “ G ” :— ^ 

Allowing for short columns, it will lx: found that as many as 
16,516 columns, loj inches long, have now appeared. If these 
coiumn.s, each 2J inches wide, were set on end the type would 
extend for upwards ofaj miles—4,645 yards, or say :— 

Nearly lour times as high as Snowdon. 

Only 602 yards short of the height of Mont Blanc. 

Over 38 times as high as the top of the cross of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Nearly 69 times the height of the Monument. 

More than 14 limes as high as the Eiffel Tower. 

a wards of 15 times the length of London Bridge. 

most 100 times round^the dome of the reading-room of the 
British Museum. 

If a maypole were made of the Monument there would be 
sufficient type to provide 69 strings, each 202 feet long. 

A single column of type with the lines placed end to end 
would measure 7 yards 2 feet. The lines alysidy in print, end 
to end, would reach for about g2 miles, or a little further than 
from Charing Cross to Folkestone. A single column„jtaken hap¬ 
hazard, contains 4,248 letters, punctuation marks, etc., and 746 
words, including 59 abbreviated words ; taking this column as a 
basis the dictionary already contains about 70,161,384 letters 
and 12,321,181 words. 

Not Ae least remarkable feature of the Dictionary is its price. 
For a penny a purchaser receives 1 yard 1 foot and 8 odd 
inches of solid printed matter, 2^ inches wide, on unexception¬ 
able paper, turned out in the best manner of the University 
Pressi ■ , 
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HARK VWAIN AND THE MISSIONARIES. 

'The Parable of the Watermelons. 

Mark Twain, having ,been roundly assailed by the 
American Board of Missions for his animadversions 
upon the methods of the Rev. Dr. Ament, replies to his 
critics in thslVorth American for February. Dr. Ament,' 
it must be admitted, gave himself,, away by his defence, 
or apology. The American Board made a great point 
out of the fact that Dr. Ament did not levy fines of 
thirtcMi times the .value of the propert>' destroyed, but. 
only one-third. They tflso argue that this kind of thing 
was in accordance with Chinese custom. Mark Twain 
says he.cannot recognise any difference between steal¬ 
ing a third and stealing thirteen-fold. In order to; 
enlighten the Board on the way their moral code looks 
tp the outsider, he tells them the following parable of the 
watermelons. He begins :— 

Many years ago, w!icn I was "studying for the gallows, I had a 
<lcar comrade, a youth who was not in my line, but still a 
thoroughly good fellow, though devious. This was down South, 
in the'slavery days. It was the nature of the negro then, as now, 
to steal watermelons. They stole three of the melons of an 
adoptive brother of mine, the only good ones he had, I sus¬ 
pected three of a neighlHsur’s negroes, but there was no proof: 
and, besides, the watermelons in Uiose negroes’ private patches 
were all green and small, anil not up to indemnity standard. 
Hut in the private patches of three other negroes there was a 
number of competent melons. I consulted with my comrade, 
the understudy of the Hoard. Ifc said that if I would approve 
his iirrangements, he would arrange. I said, “ Consider me the 
Board ; 1 approve : arrange.” So he tc>ok a gun, and went and 
collected tlirce large melons for my brother-on-thc-half-shell, and 
one over. I was greatly pleased, and asked : 

“ Who gets the extra one ? ” 

“ Widows and orphans.” 

“ A good idea, too. Why didn’t you take thirteen 

“It would have been wrong; a crime, in fact—Theft and 
Extortion." 

“ What is the one-third extra—the odd melon—the same ?” 

It caused him to reflect. But there was no result. 

The justice n(A the peace was a stern man. On the trial, he 
found fault with the scheme, and required us to explain upon 
what we based our strange conduct—as he called it. The 
understudy said ; 

“ On the custom of the niggers. They all do it.” 

The justice forgot his dignity, and descended to sarcasm ; 

“ Custom of the niggers ! Are our morals so inadequate that 
we have to borrow of niggers ? ” Then he said to the jury : 
“Three melons were owing; they were collected from persons 
not proven to owe them ; this is theft. They were collected by 
compulsion ; this Is extortion. A melon was added—for the 
widows and orphans. It was owed by no one. It is another 
theft, another extortion. Return it whence it came, with-the 
others. It is not permissible, here, to apply to any object goods 
dishonestly obtained—not even to the feeding of widows and 
orphans, for that would be to put a shame upon charity and 
dishonour it." 

He said it in open court, before everylxidy, and to me it did 
npt seem very kind. • 

Harpef^s for May abounds in fiction. One story 
by Aubrey Lanston compels notice. It is called “ Elise,” 
and is told in twenty-one letters, all by the heroine, of 
the most charming verisihiilitude. Of the more serious. 
papers M. Constant’s portraits call for separate mention. 
Dr. Andrew Wilson deals with the physiological origin of 
balhrcmationi and Dr. H. M. Hiller vividly describes the 
wild iflountaia tribes of Borneo. 


THE PUBLISHER AS <*dALLANt G0MRA1>&* 

“ In MemorIam : George Mv Smith" is the title of an 
appreciation in Comhill by Mr. Leslie Stephen, sHikh 
does honour to the writer not less than to his deceltsed 
friend. Mr. Stephen inevitably gives proitlinence to the 
Dictionary of National Bibgra^y, which he describes as, 
the “ most conspicuous propf of a disinterested love of; 
•culture.” He says 

The first suggestion was entirely due to Smith himself,' 
although his original plan (for a universal biographical dic¬ 
tionary) was too magnificent to be carried out. His part in the 
work was also the essential i one. <. . . . Smith; had Mown that 
he couid be a lavishly generous publisher in his dealings with 
Thackeray and George Eliot. In such cases, though a mean 
nature does not see it, generosity may also be the .best policy 
but in the case of the Dictionary, |the generosity was its own 
reward. 

A yet more ennobling tribute follows 

It was a pleasure to work with a man so much above petty 
considerations and so appreciative (sometimes, perhaps, beyond 
their merits) of men whose abilities lay in a less practical direct 
tion. The pleasure was the greater for another reason. Smith 
had the true chivalrous sentiment which makes thorough co-' 
operation possible. He made me aware that he trust^ me 
implicitly, that I could trust him equally. If anything went wrong 
—as things will go wrong sometimes with the most well-meaning 
editors—lie was always ready to admit that it was the fault, not 
of the editor, but of the general perversity of things, I.east of uR 
would he ever seek to ignore his own share in any shortcoming. 
I sometimes thought dial he carried his scrupulosity to excess, 
lie was so anxious to show confidence and to avoid an irritating 
fault-finding that he would not interfere, even when a word oi 
counsel might have done good. He was the last of men to say, 
“ I told you so.” A writer who had got into a serious scrape 
by an indiscreet publication, said to him, “'Why did you not 
warn me ! ” lie would not justify himself by producing (as he 
could have done) a copy of the letter in which the warmng had 
been emphiiiically given. Tliat was one instance of a deUcacy 
of feeling whicli was the more striking because combined with 
thorough straightforwardness and contempt for petty diplomacy. 
He could be irascible when he had to do with a knave, and, 
couid fight strenuously as well as fairly against an honourable 
opponent. But in all his dealings he was chivalrous to tlie back¬ 
bone, equally incapable of striking an enemy a foul blow or of 
leaving a friend in the lurch. 

Smith impressed one first as a thorough man—masculine, 
unaffected, and fitted to fight his way through the world ; bat it 
was not long before one learnt to recognise the true and lender 

nature that went with the strength.For many years I< 

was constantly at Waterloo I’lace, seeing Smith and our common' 

friend James Payn.Smith was always the gallant 

comrade, certain to take a bright view and to set one on better 
terms with oneself. I never had a word from him which left a 
sting ; and many a fit of gloom has been dispelled by his hearty 
sympathy. He was a friend to be relied upon in any trouble ; 
but, trouble or none, his sympathy was one of the permanent' 
elements tlrat spoke good cheer and courage in the dark moments 
of life. 


The May Harmsworlh's has a cover gorgeous vrith a. *; 
suggested design for an Australian Federal flag, com-, 
bining the Southern Cross and the Union Jack. Miss- 
Ruth Beale also has an article on “ The Australian Girlj* 
which seems fairly accurate, so far as it goes. Thnn isc 
a good paper on the most dangerous trades m the world,' 
among which are sandb]asting.»alkali working, chaigii^^ 
rockets, and,various kinds of chemical labour, sueli as' 
handling sulphuric acid. The writer also describe‘the 
measures taken for the protection of those^employed is;, 
these dangerous trades. 
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OUR PRONTISPIECE-“PROSEBPINE.” 

Bv Dante Qabriel Rossetti. 

Readers of the Review of Reviews who would like 
to possess a copy of this picture by Rossetti (a small, 
rcmtxluction of which appears as our frontispiece this 
month) should send one shilling and fourpcnce to this 
office for the Masterpiece Portfolio No. 7, which not 
only contains p beautiful coKotype of “ Proserpine,” size 
32 in. X i;in. (issued by the kind permission of Mr. ' 
Churles Butler, F.S.A.), but also a copy of Mr. Woods’ 
picture, “ Cupid’s Spell,” which is hung in the Tate 
Gallery. The following are some of the many appre¬ 
ciative notices appearing in the Press :— 

JlU Aeademy: “‘Proserpine’ is an excellent copy of 
Rossetti’s fine painting, and is alone worth more than the price 
at which the portfolio is sold.’’ 

JTIr Westminster Gazette: “ Both pictures, very attractive in 
themselves, have been excellently reproduced, and Mr. Stead’s 
claim that they are ‘ about the best shilling’.s worth of art ever 
published ’ will not, we imagine, be disputed.” 

Dundee Courier; “These two are really magnificent, and 
worthy to adorn the walls of all lovers of line art.” 

Uoytfs Weekly Nmispaper : “ They are full-sized plates, suit¬ 
able for framing, and calculated to be an artistic addition to any 
home.” 

Dundee Advertiser ; “ Nothing short of astonishing.” 

Birmingham D >i/y Post: “ Really a marvel.” 

Methodist Recorder : “An art treasure which will be a per¬ 
manent delight in many a home.” 

Among the htrge single collotype engravings which are 
issued from this office at half-a-crown, post free, are :— 
Rossetti’s “ Bcata Beatrix ” ; Constable’s “ Cornfield ” ; 
Constable’s “ Valley Farm ” ; “Monarch of the Glen,” 
Landseer; “Blossoms," by Albert Moore; “The 
Fighting Temeraire '''; “ A Summer Shower ” ; and “ June 
in the Austrian Tyrol.” 


NEW ZEALAND GOING AHEAD. 

Tlh% Review of Reviews for Australasia in its March 
number gives this rapid resuntd oi New Zealand experi¬ 
ments :— 

The characteristic qualities of Mr. Seddon’s Cabinet, its 
business courage and energy, continue in cvi<lence. Results 
amply vindicate the courage with which the perilous experiment 
of penny postage was undertaken. The volume of business has 
expanded to such a scale that, if Mr. W.nrd’s estimate is correct, 
there will be an actuiiJ increase of £ 15,000 in postal revenue. Tlie 
cable rates betwixt Australia and New Zealand are exasperat- 
ingly high, Mr. Ward has looked into the matter. He proposes 
to purchase the cable and bring down the rates to sixpence for 
twelve words, a change that would enormously stimulate 
business, and, as Mr. Ward believes, would involve no loss to 
the State. Mr. Seddon has called tenders for a direct line of 
steamers to South Africa. A novel and somewhat startling 
development in the functions of the State is further contemplated. 
The pnee demanded for coal in New Zealand is high, a circum¬ 
stance due, Mr. Seddon says, to the existence of a “combine” 
which controls the coal supply. Trusts which starve the many 
* to make millionaires of the few may exist, Mr. Seddon says, in 
America ; but they must not be allowed in New Zealand. He 
proposes to ask Parliament for authority to start a national coal 
mine. The State is to clothe itself with the functions of a 
wholesale and retail coal dealer. Mr. Seddon is confident that 
the experiment will yield profit to (he State and bring down prices 
for the public. On Mr. Se^on’s principle, there is no reason 
Why the S&te ^buld not mke into its Imnds every form of 
buamesB ig^ turn: and this opens up an almost* lin^itless horizon 
for State acHon. The State, in a word, may make a divine 
jiiovldaace unnecessary by assumuig all its functions. 


THE MODERN MAORI. a 

In the Imperial and Colonial, Magazine, Mr. Charles 
Rous-Marten discusses the Modem Maori. The writer 
has little patience with the outcry against employing 
Maoris in South Afirica. He says :— 

The sole reason why the Imperial Government declined the; 
offer of 100 Maori soldiers, is simply that it was feared their 
employment against the Boers might give umbrage to the. 
European Powers, and might offer some excuses for a move in- 
the direction of intervention. That is the true reason and the 
sole reason why the proffered services of the Queen’s loyal. 
Maori subjects, some of the finest -men and smartest soldiers and 
the best fighters in the world, were 'declined. I care not lot any 
contradiction or offidal dementi on this head. 1 know that thw 
fact is as I assert. 

“ The average Maori is infinitely less savage and more- 
civilised than a London ‘ Hooligan ’ or an American. 
‘Hoodlum’”—a view which most Colonials will heartily 
endorse. The writer continues ;— 

The Maori of [901 is a loyal subject and a good citizen in all 
respects. He is certainly less addicted to cannibalism than the 
British “ rough,” if one may judge by the Revolting stories one 
reads in the newspapers of the occasional, practice on the part of 
these worthies—who are deemed too tender and delicate to bear 
flogging—of biting off a policeman’s nose or car. The modem. 
Maori does not do that. 

Mr. Rous-Marten cites as an instance of Maori 
civilisation the fact that Maoris are frequently employers- 
of white men, farming their estates by means of well- 
paid white labour. They are, as any lawyer with a 
native practice can testify, exceedingly shrewd btisiness 
men:— 

In politics they take an active and most intelligent interest.. 
Native members arc returned to Parliament and several sit in 
each Ghambcr. The;y are almost invariably eloquent and 
powerful s]>eakers, often displaying notable aptitude in. 
“ spotting ” the true kernel of a question whose merits may have 
been considerably oliscurcd by the cloud of “white” oratory. 
Maoris have for many years held seats in the New Zealand 
Cabinet as Ministers of the Crown, and have acquitted themselves 
very creditably. A number of Maoris have been admitted to- 
Holy Orders as clergymen of the Anglican Church, and their 
conduct has always been irreproachable. 

The following anecdote may seem incredible, but only 
to those not “ in the know ” :— 

A few years ago I went into one of the princiiial restaurants- 
in the main street of Wellington, the New Zealand Metropolis, 
for luncheon. 1 was late, and there was only one fellow- 
luncher. He was a gentleman of advanced middle age, slightly 
dark in complexion, greyish as to hair and beard, gravely polite 
as to manners, entirely up-to-date in his European dress. He; 
sat opposite tome, and we exchanged the usuil courtesies of the 
table. He was thoroughly at home with his knife and fork and 
serviette, and perused the tnlstu with interest, aided by a hand¬ 
some gold-rimiiied pincc-ncz. There were no symptoms by 
which he could be distinguished from an Englishman, save- 
perhaps some slight bluish marks on hLs face, which my know¬ 
ledge enablerl me to detect as tattooing. To all practical intents 
and purposes he wa.s a gentleman and an Englishman. Yet I 
knew him well by sight, and knew him to be now a most 
estimable citizen, but also to have been in Kis* younger days a 
bitter foe of all Europeans, and*also an open and noieriostr 
eannilal! 


A NOTEWpRTHY paper in the Sunday Strand is Mr^ 
Bramwell Booth’s sketch of the minor campaigns of the 
Salvation Army. He bears cordial witness to the worth, 
of the Chinaman ; he “ is splendid' raw material.” He 
tells of the exploits of the lifeboat Catherine Booth,, 
manned by Salvationists, which goes out to save seamen, 
body and soul on the Norwegian coast. «, 
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THE* HERO OF THE WAR. 

A Sketch of General De Wet.’ 

Mr. Thomas F. Millard, the American war cor¬ 
respondent, contributes to SeribHer^s M^eunm for May 
a charming account of his experiences with General De 
Wet. He tim met him in the retreat upon Paardeberg. 
Not recoghising him, Millard asked the way to De Wet\ 
headquarters. De Wet did not reveal his identity, but 
directed him to 
the tent where 
shortly after he 
discovered that it 
was D^Wet him¬ 
self with whom 
he had been talk¬ 
ing. 

HIS personal 
appearance. 

The figure, of 
middle height, was 
stocky and well-set, 
conveying at a 
glance an impression 
of physical strength. 

There was nothing 
in the appearance 
or dress of the man 
to cause one to 
single him out from 
among any crowd 
of burghers. He 
looked the typical 
Boer of the veldt, 
from his weather- 
lieaten slouch hat to 
the cowhide boots 
into which his 
trousers were 
tucked. A more 
unniilitary figure 
could hardly be con¬ 
ceived. There was 
no attempt at 
uniform. A dingy 
dark - blue sweater 
concealed the snirt 
—if there was one 
—^and the trousers 
were an ordinary 
pair of brown 
overalls. Coat 
there was none. A 
bedraggled little 
cockade of ostrich 
feathers was stuck 
in one side of the 
hat-band, but it had 
lost its freshness 
and drooped 
dispiritedly. Not 
the slightest indica¬ 
tion of rank was 
visible. * ^ 

HOW HIS COMMANDO MOVES. 

Mr. Millard accompanied De Wet on the famous 
expedition which led, among other things, to the capture 
of Sanaa’s Post— * 

In a few days’ march his force had increased to twelve hundred, 
through being joined by small straggling parties of burghers. 
At no time during the raid did it exceed fifteen hundred. The 
Geqeral regarded this last as the ideal force for effective raiding. 
"It’i neither so large as to be unwieldy nor so small as to be 


helpless,” he said to me one day. The make-up of that force la 
worth considering, as it' excelled in mobility any armed txxly 
men I have ever seen. Each burgher carried a rifle and one or 
two bandoliers filled with cartridges, or an averge of about one 
hundred and fifty rounds per man. Nearly cVery man genknJly 
carried rations for a day or two in his coat-pockets or suMle* 
bags. Half a dosen *' trolleys,” each drawn by ten or twelve 
mules, carried the reserve ammimition, the men’s bedding, xAd' 
such slight and essential food-supply as coffee, 8.-111, and tommeo. 

Trolleys can travef 
six to eight miles an 
hour without diffi¬ 
culty. Such » 
column virtually 
lives off the country, 
driving cattle along 
with it as it moves, 
and slaughterii^ 
sufficient for a day’s- 
uses at each camp¬ 
ing - place. Two 
Armstrong light 
field - guns, and a 
M axim-Nordenfeldt 
completed the arma¬ 
ment. A few tent* 
were carried but 
rarely pitched, the 
men usually 
bivouacking under 
(he wagons, or 
sleeping entirely 
without shelter. 
Every man wa* 
mounted, of course, 
and probably three 
hundred extra horse* 
and mules were 
taken along. 

Mr. Millard 
gives a stirring 
account of the 
way in which the 
British troops- 
were capture. 
He says :— 

De Wet, single- 
handed, captured 
the wagon train of 
one hundred and 
twenty vehicles, and 
four hundred 
pii?oners as well. 

When the 
wagons, were 
safely captured— 

A troop of 
mounted infantry 
w-.as despatched to , 
learn the cause of 
the delay.' The 
lieutenant who com- ' 
manded it galloped 
his troop down to the spruit and hailed on the edge of the 
donga. Then Dc Wet stood up and said, quietly : “ Come in,” 
The expression on the lieutenant’s face showed that he knew he 
was trapped. “ You must su-render, sir,” said De Wot. 

“ 'Your position is hopeless. . . 

“Fall back I” he commandt>d in a4oud, clear tone.* , 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when De Wet shot 
him dead. This was the signal for the concealed Boers to nous 
a volley into the troop that emptied three-fourths of its saddles. , 
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-’-Th^ Review 

THE AUTHOH <>B^;'"BEN HDR.” 

Some OF His Doings AND Thinkings, 

The Leisure Hour contains a most interesting sketch 
by O. T. B. Davis of General- Lew Wallace,- the author 
of “ Ben Hur,” at home. It is a curiously varied life that 
Me has led. Bom in 1827, he showed as a boy great 
distaste for school. The Mexican War furnished some 
outlet for his energy as lieutenant of volunteers. Law 
was his profession, but he* had always a leaning to t^e 
writing of fiction. His first published novel came out in 
i873j under the title “ The Fair God.” It was a tale of 
Mexico in the days of Cortez. Its success spurred'him 
to his greatest achievement. In 1880 he published 
“Ben Hur,” the famoiis tale of New Testament times, of 
which eight hundred thousand cloth copies were sold 
in the United States alone. President Garfield read 
“•Ben Hbr” and forthwith appointed General Wallace 
Minister to Turkey, with the request that he would 
write a novel the scene of which would be laid - in 
Constantinople. This hint led to his “ Prince of, 
India ” being written, 

A FAVOUKITE OF THE SULTAN. 

Strange that a writer of romance about the vChrist 
should have been a favourite with the Sultan. Yet so it 
was :— 

The Sultan conceived a great regard for General Wallace 
during the latter’s fi)ur years’ stay in Constantinople. He would 
sometimes send for tlie American author to come to Yildiz Kiosk 
in the middle of the night, to obtain ^his opinion on some 
important question. Sometimes he would. have the General 
reniiiin at the palace for a week at a time. 

“ The Sultan,” said General Wallace, “ is the best diplomate 
in Europe without any exception. Phjrsically he is small, slight, 
and thin-chested. His figure is ill-fitted (o display a uniform to 
advantage. His'complexion is sallow, his eyes black and deep- 
set. He possesses an enormous nose. His voice is mellifluous 
and pleasing. In manners he is affable and polite, attentive 
to his guests. His conversation is most guarded; you can 
see he is watching himself and you at the same time. 
He speaks French fluently, but never uses it in public, 
believing it does not comport with his dignity. He is a 
tremendous worker. I have known him to sit up all night 
with the ministry in session, and wlien they left in the morning 
w'ould still continue at w'ork. When he secured his exercise I 
never found out. He is no soldier. He could not be induced 
to take the field in person, but he possesses the rare faculty of 
discerning qualities in men, and always selects the right man for 
the right place. ' 

“ At the conclusion of ray mission as American- minister, the 
Sultan offered me the command of the Turkish Army, wishing 
to retain me in the Turkish service, and thinking this ]{osition 
would be most to niy taste. I declined it on the ground that 
such an act on his part would be discourteous to his Turkish 
generals. It would tend to stir up revolution against him. The 
Sultan then offered to make me his ambassador to Paris or 
London. I again declined for the same reasons. Since my 
return to this country he has renewed the offer, but I once more 
refused to comply with his reque.sl.” 

A PAL.'^TIAL “den.” 

The General is how living in Crawfordsville in Indiana. 
The writer says :— 

Our conversation took place in the magnificent, mosque-like 
studio which General Wallace has buijt for himself at the rear 
of the wooded lawn which surrounds his home. The room 
in which we sat is probably one of the handsomest “author’s 
dens” in the world. It is Ho imposing brick and stone structure, 
with a, square tower and copper-coloured donle. It- is nearly 
surrounded by a moat, and sug^ts simultaneously a inedimval 
castle and an oriental mosque..'*^hc interior is-composed of one 
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greait room„the 4 itception'of an entrafnse corridor and a 
mechanical apartment in the rear. The immeiise' study-room is 
flemded by day with- mellow light, which enters only at the 
dome; at night ^is brilliant wife a.score of electric kmps of 
many varieties. The ceiling of fee dome is frescoed in imitation 
of ivory, fee walls down to,the book-cases are finished in a 
silver-green', or, as General Wallace expresses it, fee colour of 
fee under side of an olive leaf.' 

A PROPHET OF “TOOLS AND THE MAN "—LIKEWISE 
... “ ARMS.” 

* Interrogated as tef ther>prospects' of literature in the 
new century, the General Insist^, that the novel will 
reflect the light of its own. age. Labour, he ifredicted, 
will be one of the leading elements', of the drama of the 
future :— . 

The .American .-working-man'will have things his own wayy 
but there is no cause for alarm, for he is to be the saviour of our 
country .... The American workman will pilot our nation 
through the storms of the next century, and his government will 
be. good, ... I would advise the writer who -wishes to achieve 
the greatest success in portraying current conditions to go down 
and live among the labouring classes and get his material at first 
hand. 

Of current poetry the General has no very exalted 
notion. Modern poetry he calls “the poetry of adjec¬ 
tives,” and he sees in Browning “ the climax of this fad.” 
He finds the secret of poetry to be “great thoughts 
expressed in simple words." 

The aged novelist and soldier does not anticipate th.-it 
the twentieth century will be a century of peace. He 
says ;— 

Nothing could be more absurd or false than the idea that war 
will soon ccasc, and that an era of universal peace is at,hand. 
In the next century the United States will be compelled to fight 
to maintain its very existence. 


Fresh Water Lakes in the Salt Sea. 

The first Baltic and Arctic voyages of the icebreaker 
the Ermack, as told by Arthur Galston, superintendent 
engineer on board, make the April number of the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine very interesting to the general 
reader. The facts of the ice-crushing have appeared 
elsewhere, but attention is due here to a striking natural 
phenomenon,—nothing less remarkable than lakes and 
canals of fresh water above the deep salt sea :— 

Ijirge ponds, or lakes, of fresh water melted from the snow 
and frozen over arc met with in many places, sometimes a 
number of them -with canals in the ice from one to another. 
When the sun shines melting soon commences, and large miiases 
of water collect on the ice. We pumped a great deal of fresh 
water into the tanks of the vessel from these ponds for the use 
of. fee boilers and washing purposes. A fresh-water lake and 
ice were always of the brightest and deepest ultramarine blue, 
but a lake or pond that bad a communication with sea water was 
emerald green. 


The Tyrol as a/Pleasure Resort. 

People are .always looking for new places to go to 
during the summer months, and the Tytol is being more 
and more recognised as one«of the pleasantest and most 
beautiful parts of Europe for a visit or a longer stay. 
Fortunately it is quite easy of access, and the journey can 
be made a pleasure, es^cially if the route down the 
Rhine b^ chosen. For some little time we have been* 
publishing articles upon diflerent places in this lovely 
country, and we would refer readers to the “ Travel ” 
pages at the end of the magazine. Any inquiries as to 
routes, hotels, etc., will be promptly answered by our’ 
Travel Editor. , 
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ANOTHER‘lEDfTION OF ST. LUKE'S WRITINGS. 

* By Himsfxf. 

PRoressoR Thomas Nicol, D.D., writes in the 
London Quarterly Review for April on the “ Lower 
Critkjsm of the New Testament," or more specifically, 
the Textual Criticism. Special attention is paid to the 
discovery by two Cambridge ladies of a palimpsest of the 
Four Gospels in Syriac, which Professor Harnack pro¬ 
nounces to be “ probably the most important of witnesses 
for our Gospels.” It is “ superior in antiquity to anything 
yet known.” The paper closes with a discussion of Codex 
Bezae. generally pited as D, and in possession of Cam¬ 
bridge University. Its many variations from the received 
text nave caused it hitherto to be regarded as “ a kind of 

• monstrosity among manuscripts : ” they have been most 
numerous in St. Luke’s Gospel and above all in the Acts. 
Here are one or two specimens ■ 

To Matthew xx. z8, “The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many," D adds, “ But seek ye to grow up from little and 
from greater to be less," In John vi. 56 there is a remarkable 
addition: “He that»eateth My flesh, and drinketh My blootl, 
dwelleth in Me, and I in him : even as the Father is in Me and 
I in the Father. Verily, veiily, 1 say unto you. Unless ye 
receive the botly of the Son of man as the bread of life ye have 
not life in Him." ... To St. Luke’s .account of our Lord’s 

* vindication of His disciples when they walked through the corn¬ 
fields and pliicketl the ears of corn (Luke vi. 1-4), H adds, 
“ The same day seeing a man working on the Sabbatlr He said 
to him, Man, if thou knowest what thou doest, happy art 
thou ; but if thou dost not know, cursed art thou and a trans¬ 
gressor of the law.” 

These and a host of other variations were formerly 
explained as glosses from the Latin. But a mere copyist 
“ could scarcely have always preserved the diction and 
vocabulary of St. Luke as is done by the expansions in 
U.” So we arc offered a much more bold and interesting 
suggestion :— 

It was left to Professor Blass of Halle to suggest the explana¬ 
tion, which, whatever its absolute truth, oflers by far the 
complelest solution yet proposerl of the questions raised by these 
remarkable readings, Blass’s theory, in short, is that Imth the 
common text, as we have called it, and the text of which D is 
the leading r<mrest ntative (for it is not alone as we have now 
learned in these readings) are both from the hand of .St. I.uke 
himself—-the Western text with its diffuse and expanded readings 
being descended from the rough dnaft first made by .St. Luke, 
and the common text with its terse and smoother readings from 
the finished copy which St. Luke sent to his friend Theophilus. 

Dr. Salmon, of Dublin, agrees that the changes are 
due to editorial revision and that the reviser was most 
probably Luke himself. 


“THE KEY” TO SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. . 

A WRITER in Blackwood claims to have found the key 
to the Sonnets Enigma. He takes the quarto of 1609 as 
“prepared for the press by the author himself." He 
says, “ The words printed in italics with initial capitals 
will strike every one who uses the original text.” These 
itaUcised words furnish his clue. Most of them, he explains, 
are so printed, because tRken from Classical or Biblical 
mythology, or because^ pure Latin, or Greek, or Arabic. 
The residue not covered by these rules are taken to 
suggest the personalities involved. “ Will ” js so printed 
eleven times, and, of course, points to the poet. “ Rose ” 
and “ Hewe ” point to whom ? To whom but to the Earl 
of Pembroke, who had among his courtesy names the 
titles Lord JFitzhugh or Fitzbew, and Lord Ros of Kendal ? 
In the ap(»trophe to “ devouring Time ” with its picture 


of lion and tigevand phoenix, the writer finds a reference 
to the lion, panther and wyvern of the Pembroke arms. 
He also discovers in. one sonnet a scarcely obvious 
reference to the Pembroke motto. He considers “the 
identity of the person addressed in' the first series of 
sonnets with Lord Pembroke . .. thus determined bnond 
reasonable doubt, according to the original guess of Mr. 
Heywood Bright of Lincoln’s Inn (i8i8).” He goes on 
to turn “ the key ” in the lock :— 

« The opening series—1-17—addressed to a youth unwilling to 
marry, are e.Kp]ained by the unsuccessful project of marriage, in 
1597, between Lord Herbert, aged seventeen, and Bridget V'ere, 
daughter of the Earl of Oxford. In the spring of 1598 young 
Herbert commenced residence in I.a>ndon, and appeared at 
Court .... An intimacy with Shakespeare appears to have 
been struck up at once, the traces of which are in the aflectiunate 
and .admiring Sonnets 1-32 .... Before long (“he was but 
one hour mine ”) an unplcas.antness arose between, them about 
the lady whom the p<x;l regarded as his mistress. This comes 
into eight sonnets as a very serioas matter ; but after Sonnet 4.2 
it i.s droppeil. 

“ The remarkable episode of the rival poet ” (78-86) 

? resents a problem which the writer proceeds to solve. 

le seeks to show “ that the rivalry was really a struggle 
to gain the Pembroke interest in the competition for the 
office of Pott-Laureate and its substantial pension, vacant 
on the death of Spenser.” He advances the arguments 
used to identify Shakcspearc’.s rival for the Laurcateship 
with Samuel l 3 auicl. Daniel, he contends, was the suc¬ 
cessful competitor, and occupied the prizdd office between 
Spenser’s death and Ben jonson’s appointment. This 
gauge of battle, the writer thinks, explains the “ tragic 
intensity ” of the sonnets concerneil. 

A Shakcsjieare “(tragically ” moved as competitor for 
the Laurcateship and defeated by a Samuel Daniels is a 
spectacle to make cynics merry and wise men patient. 


How Men Live on £150 a Year. 

Mr. G. S. Layaro, analysing Family Budgets in 
Coru/iill, treats this month of a “lower middle class 
budget,” in a household with an income of from ^£150 to 
£200 a year. He takes the case of a cashier in a 


solicitor’s office, living in a suburb 

of London, 

and 

presents the following totals :— 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Rent {£26), rates and taxes (£§ 3s. 5d.) 

... 31 

3 

5 

Railway travelling . 

... 7 

0 

0 

T.ife insurance and benefit club ... 

... 4 

8 

3 

Newspapers, )x>oks, etc. 

... 4 

10 

0 

Gas, coal, coke, oil, wood, matches ' ... 

... 9 17 

0 

.Slimmer holiday. 

••• s 

0 

0 

Tobacco . 

2 

5 

0 

Birthfl.ay and Christra.as presents. 

I 

10 

0 

Stamps and stationery . 

0 

12 

0 

Fond 

... 47 

9 

0 

House expenses. 

- s 

4 

0 

Boots* . 

6 

0 

0 

Tailor . 

... 6 

0 

0 

Dress for wife and children ... ... 

... 13 

0 

0 

Balance to cover doctor, chemist, charities 

etc. . 6 

I 



£150 

0 

0 


The May Royal ^Magazine contains articles on “ The 
King as a Sportsman ” and on “ Flying Beasts and Flight¬ 
less Birds,” an interesting naftiral history pftper. An 
amusing pafier, “ Hats off!” illustrates the different ways, 
—nations and individual—of bowing. , 
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RUSSIA, JAPAN. AND COREA. 

Mr. H. N, G. Busby, writing an article on Corea from 
the Japanese standpoint in the Nmeteenth Century for 
May, gives a very roseate account of the position which 
Japan has succeeded in establishing in Cforea, notwith¬ 
standing the opposition of Russia since the Treaty of 
Shftnonoseki :— ^ 

This treaty was signed in 1895, and since then the JapaneM 
have spent much thought and .money on Korea. Already in 
Seoul, the capital, S per cent, of the population are Japanese.* 
At Chemulpho the proportion is probably higher. At Fusan 
there is a flourishing Japanese settlement, and the Japanese are 
rapidly increasing in other important towns. They liave obtained 
by pressure or purchase the concessions for the Scoul-Cheinulpho 
and Seoul-Fusan railwa}rs; they have mining concessions at 
Chiksan, Changsan, Songhwa (gold), Cholwan (iron), Phyong- 
yang (anthracite), and more at 
several other places. They . 
have whaling rights connected 
with three provinces ; they 
conduct the Post and Tele* 
graph services ; they maintain 

nearly twenty schools, and as jW' si 

many Buddhist missionaries; /• J 

they have undertaken and ^ 

nearly completed the foreshore 

reclamations at Chemulpho, ^^ 9 |||L 

Mokpho, Kumsaiipho, and C 

Masanpho : they own half the » A 

banking establishments, have UtA'W 

built a mint, and keep the vkOM 

latter is not what a London W b 

account. It is needless to add, s -i. * . < 

therefore, that their political j I JW WyM 

and commercial stake in the _■ iflljM*1™^" 
country is very great, especi- 
ally as the above list by no 

means exhausts the limits of jls \iiiJl8BWU 

their enterprise. Russia, on H|_ 

the other hand, has three 

almost worthless coal •mining g 

concessions, a branch bank, a 

Greek Church priest who H 

baptises all and sundry, some J' PHHjH 

whaling rights, the valuable 

privilege of felling trees in 

certain districts, some land ^ I 

privately acquired at Chinan- ^ u]|MH 

pho, and a coaling station at u|H|HR 

Masanpho in default of another 

to_ which Japan successfully t BHHI 

Her influence at Court is " ™ 

considerable, but no case is on Fxw.] #« 1 , 

record of its having prevailed Calmly 

in opposition to that of the 

Japanese. So much for Japanese enterprise in Korea. The 
service Korea renders to Japan is proportionate. • 
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COLONEL MAUDE VERSUS M. DE BLOCH. 

T|||it,CASE FOR THE Df.FF.NDANT. 

Iff the JjlS/iffua/ Review for May M. de Bloch comes 
down with a heavy hand upon Colonel F. N. Maude. 
Colonel Maude attacked M. de Bloch “ as a prophet,” 
and M. de Bloch shows how his proplmcies were realised. 

M. de Bloch begins by asking v^y Colonel Maude 
selected him for attack, and points out that while he was 
publishing his “propheciA* the whole British nation, 
military and civilian, was -engaged in pro^heej', their 
chief predictions being that t|^ Boere would be beateh 
w^out a numerical superiority, and (since then) that the 


war was over. M. de Bloch was engaged is Prophesying 
exactly the opposite. He asks wh}[ Colonel Maude, is 
face of these (acts, took him as a typical falw prophet. 

The answer to that question, he says, is m Colonel 
Maude’s assumption that every civilian must be wrong 
and eve^ soldier right. But M. Bloch points out that 
the civilians distinguished themselves as much as the 
soldiers in the fighting, and be asks why should they 
not also be competent critics? He makes a severe 
attack upon the credulity and iterance of the soldiers 
under whose advice the British Government acted. 

As to Colonel Maude’s assertion that M. de Bloch’s 
theories had ruined the morale of the troops sent to 
South Africa after our first reverses, M. de Bloch replies 
that these later troops were victorious, while the first 
troops, who fought on Colonel Maude’s principles, were 

defeated by inferior num- 
_ bers of Boers. 

M. de Bloch claims that 
the lesson of the war is to 
reinforce his argument as 
I difficulty of attack. 

[ He condemns severely 

' Colonel Maude’s theories 

as to the taking of cover 
being ruinous to the fight- 
ing power of armies, and 
asks whether Colonel 
Maude would entrench if 
on the defensive, and if so 
why should defensive en- 

_trenchments not be more 

fatal to morale than the 
• J taking of cover which is 

■MliMHik “merely a form of tempo- 

entrenchment.” Colo- 
J nel Maude, says M. de 

Bloch, would attack as 
Napoleon attacked at 
Waterloo, first bringing his 
artillery to bear in order 
to intimidate the defenders, 
and then attacking with 

Bloch replies by saying 
that the war proves that 
artillcr>' is useless against 
entrenched men, and that 
no Continental army would 
have a greater superiority 
in artillery than Lord 
Roberts had at Paardeberg. 

(April 30 . But even when attacks 
Vaiting-. are successful, M.de Bloch 

says that South African 
experience confirms his theory that, owing to the di.stance 
between the combatants, the beaten side wiU always be 
able to withdraw its troops and guns in security. This, 
says M. de Bloch, was the case in South Africa, and he 
mentions the march to Kimberley, finally stopped at 
Magersfontein, as an example.* 

Finally M. de Bloch points out tjiat, before the guerilla 
warfare broke out, he published a pamphlet declaring that 
guerilla warfare would last for months, if not years, the 
Boers, owing to their character and to local conditions, 
proving themselves the best guerilla fighters in the world. 
If Colonel Maude foresaw this, asks M. de Bloch, why 
did he not warn the British Government in one of his 
numerous articles? If he did not foresee it how can 
be claim to criticise one who did ? ' 






that the war proves tha 
^ artillcr>' is useless agains 
entrenched men, and tha' 
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WOMEN AND STATE EDUCATION. 

, To the first 'April number of the Revue des Deux 
Maudes Mi» Lamy contributes a well-informed paper on 
this important subject. He naturally deals with it chiedy 
with reference to what has been and is being done in 
France, and from his article much ma^r be learned both 
by way of example and by way of w^mg. 

• The Third Republic, he says, is assured in_ history an 
undying fame for having reformed the education of man 
and for having founded the education of women. But he 
does not praise the present at the expense of the past. 
The position of France as the least cruel, the most 
ingenious, the most spirituel, the most civilised country 
in Europe furnishes, at any rate, some justification for 
the old methods of edueating her people. It is remark¬ 
able that up to the end of the Middle Ages women were, 

* on the whole, better educated than men, as is well known 
to all students of family papers and records of forgotten 
ancestors. These French women of old time, whether 
middle class or prandes dames, spoke their language with 
precision and often knew Latin to boot, and sometimes 
Greek. They were acquainted with philosophical specula¬ 
tion, and were familiar with the sciences. If they spelled 
badly, it was no disgrace at a time when orthography was 
much less conventionally fixed than it is nowadays. 
Knowledge—even learning—widely diffused is no new 
thing, but the interest of the State in it is comparatively 
•new. The State began, after the Revolution, to provide 
education for the male sex, and twenty years ago it began 
to do for women what the Church, the educator of the 
people, did continuously from the very beginning of the 
French nation. M. Lamy does justice to the work which 
the State has accomplished already, the special value of 
which seems, in his opinion, to lie m its system of classi¬ 
fication. Elementary education* has been munificently 
endowed ; in the domain of secondary education what it is 
necessary to teach an ordinary man has been successfully 
disentangled from the needful equipment of a scholar; 
and higher education has been quickened into renewed 
' activity. In all this work the sphere of woman has been 
freely recognised, the State being seemingly anxious to 
atone for long neglect. It has organised all over France 
the primary' education of girls, created a secondary 
education, and enticed the curiosity of the sex with the 
allurements •of higher education. Unfortunately, a 
considerable part of the nation refuses to take advantage 
of these opportunities ; the Catholics persist in 
preferring to keep the education of their children in 
their own hands. We in England are familiar with the 
antagonism between board schools and voluntary schools, 
but in France the battle is waged over the whole 
field of education. In the country village the free school 
stands in silent protest against the public elementary 
school; in the smaller country towns religious founda¬ 
tions compete with the lycdes and the colleges ; and in 
the great cities Catholic faculties have been established 
side by side with the State-endowed professorial chairs. 

The causes of this antagonism may be traced in the 
modern history of France. The iron system of Napoleon, 
in which the divinity of God and the immortality of the 
soul formed thh basis of the educational system, was 
followed by no apparent decrease of political stability 
and reugious unity upder the Bourbons; but the 
Revolution of July shattered the confidence of France, 
and thenceforward a certain process of ditiintegration 
set in.. It was then that the Catholics obtained the right 
of bringing up their children according to their own 
princip^. Some twenty years ago this situation was 
suddenly changed. M. Lamy considers that the republi- 
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can enthusiasm for the reform of education was largely 
hypocritical, thotkgh undoubtedly the desire to dimmish 
popular ignorance was to some extent sincere. 

it is needless to trace in detail the struggles between 
the State and the Church for control of the schools. 
The results, in M. Lamy’s opinion, have not been good. 
The advocates of secular education perceived the import¬ 
ance of obtaining control of female education ; but they 
did not perceive the connection between the civilisation 
of which they approve and t^e doctrines of Christianity. 


HOW THE WAR FEVER IS ABATINO. 

The Headache after the Debauch. 

A Londoner’s Log Book, which appears month by 
month in Cornhill, is one of the most readable of 
chroniques. It recalls the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table, with a pungent flavour all its own.’ It holds 
the mirror up to genteel suburban life so faithfully, 
yet so humorously, and mostly so impersonally as to con¬ 
vey a very real, if subtle, sense of charm. Here is a 
passage which is worth citing, not merely because it is 
characteristic of the author, but also and chiefly because 
it typifies the salutary effect wrought in a myriad house¬ 
holds by good Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. The writer 
bemoans himself thus :— 

This year these glories of our life and state are threatened 
with eclipse. Whatever else happens, the Income Tax must 
go up, and, like Burke, I cannot contemplate that elevation 
without profound emotion. ... In spite of all these economical 
devices, we feel that our financial year is only too likely to close 
in gloom ; and, though we yield to none in patriotism, we are 
beginning to ask in the privacy of the domestic alcove whether 
the war is quite worth the domiciliary discomfort which it entails. 
The doubt had often presented itself to my mind, but, being 
properly sensitive to public opinion, 1 had never suffered it to 
rise to my lips, until 1 was emboldened by the frankness of 
the Saturday Review. Here is a journal both patriotic and 
genteel, and, after commenting on the fact that the cost of the 
war will probably be five times that of the Crimean campaign 
and nearly a third of the debt incurred in the great struggle with 
Napoleon, it goes on to say: “ It is too late now to ask whether 
South Africa is, commercially or morally, worth tMs gigantic 
outlay. Time alone can show whether or not we have again 
put our money on the wrong horse." 

Deeply moved by this painful suggestion, I bought a copy of 
the Saturday, and read it to my wife after dinner. She shed 
tears of vexation; for, at the earlier stages of the war, she had 
been even exuberantly patriotic and bellicose. She scraped 
acquaintance with a trooper in “ Paget’s Horse," who came in 
khaki to drink tea with us and borrowed five pounds of me to 
pay his lodging in Lower Stucco Place. When the eldest son 
of the head of my family went out with his r^ment, she sent 
him as a fiirewell present a field-glass and the musical edition 
of “ Hymns Ancient and Modern," which he was good enough 
to retain, though too busy to acknowledge. Framed photo¬ 
graphs of Lord Roberts and Sir Redvers Buller faced one 
another on our drawing-room chimney-piece; and, when Lady¬ 
smith was, relieved, a Union Jack, upside down, was display^ 
in every window of our house from attic to kitchen. 

And after all this outlay of money and emotion, with the 
certainty of diminished income and the resulting icairtmlment of 
all that a well-constituted female holds dear, to be told that 
perhaps after all South Africa was “ the wrong horse," vras 
more than feminine flesh and blood, already overwrought, could, 
patiently endure. 

Good Words for May offers an appetising bill of fare. 
Life in a London WorKhouse is sketched from ehe inside, 
by Duncan Cwnming, who writes from his experience as a 
pauper of the Strand Union. 
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'CHINESE MAOIC. 

: In the second April number of the Nouvelle Revue M. 
Charpentier ^ves a fascinating account of Chinese magic. 
Our CdestiaT brethren, whilst being in theory the most 
unbelieving and agnostic of human beings, seem. in 
practice to be the most superstitious of races. While 
utterly denying the'existence of a God, they have a very 
real fear of the devil, or rather,of a number of evil spirits 
styled by them the Malignant Powers. 

In order to conjure th(^ maleficent tricks of these 
demons each Chinaman, however cultivated and intelli. 
gent he may be, carries on his person one or more 
amulets ; generally this charm is of a bright red colour, 
for what a red rag is to a bull so is anything red to a 
Chinese devil! When a Chinese student has finished 
reading his book he puts a red marker between the 
leaves, and the careful Chinese mother ties wiSps of red 
amongst her children’s hair. Travellers in China are 
often surprised to see pasted on their bed curtains and 
on pieces of flirniture yellow slips of paper inscribed 
with mysterious red or, black characters ; these also are 
charms or talismans which have for object that of chasing 
evil spirits. 

When studying the whole question of Chinese magic 
the inquirer constantly comes acro.ss something which 
recalls in quite a startling manner a similar European 
superstition. Thus the Chinese gambler is as eager to 
purchase some object having played a direct part in a 
murderer a suicide as is the Monte Carlo famlist, and 
when a Chinaman sets out to build a house he has care¬ 
fully placed in the foundations under the foundation stone 
every kind of charm, sucli as amulet, lucky coins, and 
scraps of papers covered with written prayers that he and 
his friends have accumulated at great trouble, and often 
great expense. This is supposed to bring good fortune 
to the dwelling. One rather ingenious amulet, also 
intimately concerned with the life of the people, consists 
of a concave mirror, which, hung outside a dwelling, is 
supposed to reflect and so expel any evil influence passing 
by on its way to the door. 

rWhen a Chinaman is expecting an addition to his 
family he calls on a hundred households, many of whom 
^.re unknown to him, and asks each for a small coin ; this 
gift is rarely refused. Once the hundred are collected, 
he himself melts them down, making of the metal thus 
obtained a small padlock. Then he starts out again on 
his rounds and procures another hundred coins in the same 
fashion, the result being transformed into a chain, which 
is put round the newly-born baby’s neck, and finally 
fastened together with the padlock ! Great good fortune 
is supposed to follow an infant so padlocked through life, 
and that this often comes true need surprise no onc^who 
considers how determined and intelligent the child’s pro¬ 
genitor must have been before he W'as able to present his 
offspring with so hardly acquired an amulet. 

It would be, however, a mistake to .suppose that the 
Chinaman’s only object is to benefit himself or others. 
When wishing to injure or destroy an enem/ he also 
has recourse to all sorte of magical proceedings. A very 
favourite way of disposing of one to whom ill-will is borne 
is that of talang a sheet of yellow paper and drawing on 
it either a dog or a bull’s head, then simply burying it 
either on the threshold, or in the pathway, of the man on 
whom one wishes to call down a misfortune. The least 
that turn happen to him is a gritve illness, and should the 
devils prove propitious he may even die. Another and 
quicker way is that of burning the sheet of yellow paper 
and mijting the ashes with yoor enemy’s food. 

When a Chinese lady is in love she also Procures a 


sheet of yellow-paper,'and'draws on it a little do®; 
she then burns tne sheet, and mixes the ashes-with me 
beverage of the loved one, and he instantly^comes as 
devoted and obedient as ^ough be were ' her -favourite 
Chow. The Chinese delight in symbols. A Celestial 
who is your friend wishes you Happiness vast as the 
ocean,” “ Joy as steep and immovable as a mountain.* 
A traveller when in. favour with the people of the town 
through which he is passing will have offered him-a 
lantern on which is inscribed the wish that he will have 
a hundred children and a thousand grand-children 1 
Fortune-tellers do a splendid trade in the Celestial 
Empire, for men and women of all ranks and conditions 
consult them before every important, and even* every 
trifling, event. F ortunes are told by cards, by the jidgling 
of money, by the aid of candles, and even by the stars. 
Perhaps the secret of the Chinese soothsayers’ success is ‘ 
owing to the fact that they are not only believed in by 
their credulous clients, but that they also bdieve in their 
own power of foretelling the future. 


ADMIRE AND IMITATE-s^RUSSIA I 

•This is a chief point in Captain R. P. Cobbold’s story 
in the Windsor of his travels through the Thian Shan, 
in innermost Asia. He was hospitably ’ received at 
Akbashi, the first Russian post on his road. His host* 
informed him of his intention to arrange for the making 
of a postal road from Akbashi, which would cost ,his 
Ciovcrnment nothing, as the Kirghiz would all gladly 
subscribe according to their means, from one to one 
hundred roubles. The writer proceeds :— 

One is struck by this example— I could enumerate many 
others—of the good use fhe Russians make of the people who 
conic under their rule; everywhere I have been the natives of 
the country seem prosperous and well contented, and the idea 
that some people seem to have, that the Rus.sians treat their 
people harshly and are dLslikcd, is an entire delusion. I should 
say that the various Asiatic nations under Rus.sian influence like , 
their masters a great deal better than our frontier tribes like us, 
but they also know they can take no liberties. This result has 
been mainly brought about from the fact that the Russians do 
not favour the policy of sending expeditions merely to devastate 
the district and then depart again. Where they go they stop, 
and this is the way to deal with Asiatic people. Since they have 
occupied the vast tracts of Turkestan, Ferghana, and Bokhara, 

I think I am right in saying that they have never had any trouble 
whatever W'ith the people, and consequently are able to devote 
tbeir attention to the opening up of railways and roads in all 
directions. 

SOMETHING BETTER THAN PENAE RAIDS. 

Might it not be worth the attention of our Government to 
adopt a similar policy, and station troops in chosen positions 
throughout the length of our frontier,' and then run some light 
railways from the plains to connect the garrisons with the 
base, instead of leaving isolated detachments exposed to the 
mercy of hordes of fanatics, as they have recently done on the 
Samana ? If this plan were adopted we should avoid these 
ever-recurring and costly exhibitions. A certain set of people 
in England, who have probably never set foot in India, and 
certainly not travelled on and beyond the frontier, rail against 
the expense of the forward policy^ but it is the backward policy, 
or, rather, the “ burn village, levy fine, and withdraw." policy, 
that Asiatic tribes do not understand, and regard only as the sign 
of weakness^tliat it really is. 

As for the expense, to occupy the frontier with suitable posi¬ 
tions, to run some light railways into the hills (Lord Kiti^ener 
can do it), and to disarm the tribes, would not have cost in tile' 
first instance anything like the sums which Ue spent year after 
year in frontier expeditions. ' 



Lisading AicEici-fis 

MEHBNTO pF'Tj!|]B*C(3KLOinAL TDim OF T.S.H. 
THE OUSE AND 't>trCHESS OF CORNWALL 
AND YORK. 

' PiCTuaE Post-Cards as “ Links op Empire.” 

The journey of the Duke of Cornwall to Australia has 
excited universal interest, and many people are naturally 
anxious to have some souvenir or memento to remember 
it by. The “ Links of Empire ” picture post-cards which 
are issued in connection with the tour have well supplied 
this want. No- dther souvenir can cover the whole 
journey so well, and yet take up so small a space ; they 
are always lasting ; their postmarks record the date of 
the Royal visit for all time ; the scries naturally becomes 
more aqd more valdable as the cards can only be posted 
during the visit, which generally occupies but a few 
Ij^ours. The arrangements for having the cards posted 
have taken a great deal of trouble, but'we have now 
settled to have cards mailed from Durban, Cape Town, 
Ascension, Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, 
St. John’s (Newfoundland), and port of arrival home 
respectively. 

The essential feature of the scheme is that the cards are 
posted at each place »during the visit- of the Duke and 
Duchess. The cards bear beautiful collotype reproduc¬ 
tions generally-representing the most typical or charming 
view of the town from which they ttre posted, and for this 
reason alone they arc well worth-* the price of the set, 
A<Hiich -considering the nature '-bf the arrangements 
required, is very small, being only three shillings (3s.). 
The first set which we issued covered the tour from 
England to Australia, and the cards were posted from :— 
Portsmouth, Gibraltar, Malta, Port Said, Colombo, First 
Port touched in Australia, Adelaide, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Melbourne (day of opening Federal Parliament). 

It is, of course, now too late to” subscribe for this set, 
but in order to meet those who w'ant it we have had 
several sets addressed to ourselvc.s, which we can supply 
for 5 s. each. The last few cards will not, however, reach 
England until the beginning of September. Orders for 
fhe second set can be taken until June 20th, but as there 
is every likelihood of a demand which cannot be met by 
the limited supply, the earlier orders are received the 
better. 

We brought the scheme to the attention of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Corm^all and York before he left England, and 
he was pleased to express himself as “ very much inter¬ 
ested in it.” 

The National Expedition to the South Pole. 

. The early departure of a British ship to the Antarctic 
in search of the South Pole has enabled us to assist 
collectors and others still further. By special arrange¬ 
ment with Captain Scott, the commander d the s.s. 
Discovery t and Mr. E. Wrench, we are issuing four cards 
which will be sent to subscribers as follows :— 

No. I. Will be posted in London on the day of departure 
from that port, and will bear a view of the 
Discovery and an autograph portrait of Captain 
Scott. 

No. 2. Will be taken out on the Discovery and be posted 
from a.port of call eti route. It will bear a map 
of the proposed route of the expedition. 

No. 3. Will be posted from the Discovery at the last 
port of call before proceeding to the unknown 
regions of the Pole. , 

No. 4. This card is by far the most important and 
interesting of the set, for by special arrange¬ 
ment we are having it taken on board the 
' Discovery, where for months and possibly years 
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it will'accompany 'her in her wanderings 
amongst the icebergs and floes,of the Ant¬ 
arctic seas. When the expedition' returns, the 
card will be posted at the first spot touched at 
which can boast of a post office. 

(Cards 2, 3, 4 will bear a Colonial stamp and post fnark.) 

Relics of former explorers and expeditions are treasured 
in museums the world over. How eager is the desire for 
relies of Nansen’s expedit'on! This 'bpportunity of 
obtaining souvenirs of this latest attempt to fiild the 
South Pole is within the reach-of all, and should not be 
missed. The price of the set of four cards, sent stamped 
to any address, is 2s. 

All orders for the above sets should be sent to HENRY 
Stead, ,14, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS AT THE ANTIPODES. 

Australasia compels attention by its social experi¬ 
ments even more than by its federative achievements. 
Old age pensions, as enacted first by New Zealand, then 
by New South Wales, then by Victoria, are luminously 
described by the Hon. W. P. Reeves in the Empire 
Review for May. The measure met in New South 
Wales no such heated antagonism as in New Zealand. 
Of direct opposition, says Mr. Reeves, there was almost 
none. “Seldom has a striking, novel, and expensive 
social reform been adopted with so little hesitation and 
amid so 'harmonious a chorus of blessings and good 
wishes.” The Act comes into force on July 1st, and 
bestow,*s on the neediest class 10s. a week, as against 
New Zealand’s 7s. a week. 

Sir George Turner, Premier of Victoria, returned to 
power in 1900, was resolved to introduce pensions as a 
temporary measure without delay, and to start paying 
them sooner than New South Wales. “ As he had but 
throe weeks in which to obtain the needful power from 
Parliament, it must be admitted that both he and the 
two Houses in Melbourne wasted no time.” Pensions of 
los. a week accordingly began in Victoria with the New 
Year and the New Century, six months before New South 
Wales. 

From these facts it seems as if pensions were a plea 
which has won unanimous response once New Zealand 
fought the question out. 

Review of Reviews for Australasia in its March 
number |seems to suggest that this unanimity is not 
destined to be permanent. It says :— 

The working of the Old Age Pensions scheme in Victoria is a 
memorable example of mistaken calculations. Sir George 
Turner calculated that there would be 6,000 applicants for 
cmiions, and he ear-marked ^75,000 to provide for the first 
alf of 1901. But already nearly ii,ooo pensions have been 
granted, and the number still grows. Sir George Turner’s 
figures, in a word, will be more than doubletl; and Victoria 
must either provide over ;^'3oo,ooo a year for old age pensions, 
or must break faith with its aged clients and cheat the expecta¬ 
tions it has kindled. Mr. Peacock declares that Victoria cannp't 
provide so great a sum for this purpose, and he has asked the 
various benevolent societies throughout the Stale to assist the 
authorities in protecting the public revenue from undeserving 
applicants. The old age jjcnsions scheme thus crudely ulidcr- 
taken has had some curious results. Tt has half-emptied at least 
some of the benevolent asylums. Some of the pensioned have 
cclebrateil their newly found independence by getting gloriously 
drunk and making their appearance in thc.Police Courts. Some 
old people who were realty well to do have secured pensiopi by 
false statements, and are Ip be prosecuted for perjury. , Amongst 
the pensioned are some justices of jhe peace, who j^avc - been ^ 
callra upon to resign their commissions. Sir George Tiirndr'a pW * 
age scheme, in brief, is an evil political legacy to his'successor." 



THE HEVlEOdS HiVlEUlED. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The February number is almost as much engrossed by 
the Queen’s death as the January number was by the 
Commonwealth Inaugurations. Dr. Fitchett contributes 
tlie first instalment of a Character Sketch of the late 
Queen. He bears witness lo the fact that “ the Queen 
touched thejmagination of all Australians in a degree which 
no other human being ev-r approached.” Of Edward Vf I. 
be says, “ There is e*. cry reason to hope that the new 
monarch will fill with high nobility of purpose, and with 
amplest efficiency, the great office laid upon him.” 

Among the questions before the new Commonwealth, 
prominence is given to the Tariff and to Black 
La^ur. Mr. Barton has declared for Protection, and 
for a White Australia. On the fiscal question the Press is 
almost equally divided. Touching on the prospects of New 
Zealand entering the Federation, Dr. Fitchett says of Mr. 
Seddon, “ He is, on the whole, the most vigorous, striking, 
and successful figure on the stage of Australasian politics.” 
Imperial statesmen apparently will have to expect more 
formidable monitions on their policy with Europe in the 
Pacific; for, Dr. Fitchett says, “ With Mr. Barton 
speaking for the Australian Commonwealth, and Mr. 
Seddon for New Zealand, the Pacific question will be 
argued from the Australian side in quite new accents.” 
Mr. Seddon sees that “when the Nicaraguan Canal is 
cut our main trade-route to Europe will be commanded 
at a score of points by islands under the tricolor.” The 
New Hebrides apparently will enable us to see what 
effect Federal opinion will have on Imperial policy. 

The Hon. J. G. Ward, Postmaster General of New 
Zealand, explains why that Colony adopted universal 
penny postage. He says :— 

The reason for making the conclusion universal was twofold. 
In the first place, a medium of communication between colonists 
the people of older lands at the trifling cost of one penny 
is necessarily calculated to bring more closely together the ties 
of kindred, while the indirect effects of cheap postage with 
distant parts must obviously do a great deal towards bringing 
the colony more prominently under the notice of older countries. 
Secondly, on deciding to grant penny postage within New 
Zealand, it was seen that, were the rate applied universally, the 
udditional amount involved was so insignificant from a revenue 
point of view as not to justify a halt. 

Mr. Ward has always opposed using the Post Office as 
an engine of taxation. 

W. A. Shum and L. H. Ussher give a glowing account, 
finely decorated by help of the camera, of Tasmania 
to-day. This is their summing-up :— 

Tasmania has a vast storehouse of mineral wealth; a happy 
set of agricultural and pastoral conditions; and a climate that. 
In itselfi is a priceless heritage. It is singularly rich in land* 
scape bwuty. Its politics have always 1 ^ a high degree of 
sobriety and steadiness; but now a new note of energy and 
enterprise is discoverable in them. Tasmania has thrown itself 
with decision and energy into the Australian Coiflmonwealth, 
end alike in the politics and in the resources of,the Common¬ 
wealth it will fill an honourable and most useful part. 

In the March number there is a sketch of Mount Lyell 
Copper Mine in Western Tasmania. Mr. J. S. Battye 
^ves a graphic description of the Cinderella of the group 
of States, as he calls Western Australia. It is veritably a 
romance of Colonial development.* 

In his history of the month Dr. Fitchett expresses con¬ 
siderable fear that, judgfing by the quality of candidates, 
the Federal Parliament is^not likely totcommand the 


services of the best men. He speculates on the possibility 
of the State legislators proving superior to the Federm 
M.P.’s, and thinks the Federal body is in danger of 
falling into the hands of professional politicians, attracted 
by the salary only. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The American Review o/Reviews for May contains a 
considerable number of topical papers, brief for the most 
part, as for instance Mr. McClure’s account of the steel 
trust on the Great Lakes, Mr. Charles Johnston’s paper 
on Russia’s Preparedness for War, Mr. Samuel Moffat’s 
account of the Navy of Japan, and Mr, Carfield’s sketch 
of General Funston, the American officer who captured 
Aguinaldo. There is an account, interesting to English 
readers, of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s visit to the United 
States. Among the many articles there is a paper which 
has become a feature of the American Review, a fore¬ 
cast of the celebrations and gatherings of 1901. The 
Character Sketch is devoted to ,Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, who has recendy retired from his pastorate at 
Boston. The following rules for writing, drawn up by 
Dr. Hale, may be commended to all those who make the 
life of editors a burden by writing asking for counsel as 
to how they should secure success on the Press * 

1. Know what you want to say. 

2. Say it. 

3. Use your own language. 

4. Leave out all fine passives. 

5. A short word is better than a long one. 

6. The fewer words, other things being equal, the better. 

7. Cut it to pieces. • 

The “ Progress of the World ” is as copious and as 
excellently illustrated as usual, and I am glad to say 
that Dr. Shaw is able to state that in municipal govern¬ 
ment there is a great and wholesome struggle towards 
a higher and better order of things. A considerable 
space is devoted to the development of the principle of 
combination, both among capitalists and workmen, and 
there is a happy allusion, without any mention of names, 
to the friendly intervention by which Dr. Shaw was able 
to afford timely and useful assistance to the efforts which 
were successfully made to avert a great coal strike 
between the United Mine Workers in the anthracite 
coal region and the great combination of which Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan is the head. 

The usual features of the review, such as the “ History 
of, the Month in Caricature,” the “Chronique of Current 
Events,” the leading articles, and the “ Reviews 
viewed,” are as copious and as carefully compiled as usual. 


Scribner’s. 

Scribner for May is a very good number. ' I have 
noticed the article upon General Christian De Wet else¬ 
where, and also Mr. R. A. Stevens’ paper on saloons. 
Mr. W. A. Wyckoff writes a very pleasant account of the 
condition of the farmers in Iowa, among whom be passed 
some time in the se^ch for gxperiences as an unemployed 
workman. Mr. John La Farge publishes passages, ffom 
his diary in the Pacific, which is illustrated with sketches 
made by him in Hawaii. There is an account of the 
French fiiland of St. Pierre Miquelon, off the coast of 
Newfoundland, and a pleasant description of a brief 
sojourn in Holland. The number is very strong in poetry, 
and fiction. 
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The Reviews Reviewed. 


fEE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The CoMemporary Review continues to publish such 
excellent articles, that I cannot repress a certain feeling 
of irritation at the publisher who produces such good 
matter upon such bad paper. 

IS BRITAIN GOING TO ^HE DOGS ? 

The author of “ Drifting ” says it is. He has an article 
on “ The Economic Decay of Great Britain," which has too 
many statistics to the square inch to be read by the 
ordinary man, the gist of which is that we are on the 
down grade to destruction, and that our drift to perdition 
is going at such, an accelerating ratio that we shall be 
banhrlpt within ten years, both economically and politic¬ 
ally, unless we pull u^ and set abotit retrieving our 
fortunes with much more energy and genius than we have 
yet displayed. The note of the article is struck in the 
first sentence:— 

It is perhaps the grandest, and at the same time the saddest, 
spectacle in the worid to watch the decay of a mighty empire. 
This spectacle is at present afforded by Great Britain, with the 
whole world as spectators. 

SHEftMAN AND KITCHENER. 

Mr. W. H. Sands, in an article entitled “ The American 
and African Civil Wars ” draws an interesting parallel 
between the course of the war of the Northern and 
Southern States in America and the war between Britain 
and the Transvaal. Of course the cases are not in any 
way similar, but the incidents show a curious parallelism. 
In nothing is this more notable than in the fact that 
Sherman, who, like Kitchener, had a reputation for devas¬ 
tating ruthlessness, got into trouble just as Kitchener did, 
because he was willing to make peace on terms which the 
politicians at head-quarters considered to be too lenient. 
Mr. Sands does not draw the parallel between Kitchener 
and Sherman ; he draws it between Buller and Sherman ; 
but the case of Kitchener is more in point. 

THE RE-STOCKING OF THE TOANSVAAL. 

Mrs. Goldmann writes a very sensible article on “ The 
Financial Settlement of the Transvaal,” the drift of which 
is that the Transvaal, for a good while after the war, 
cannot pay anything, and that the country has been so 
effectually ruined by the campaign that taxes should be 
reduced anti the country carefully nursed by loans and 
otherwise into a state of convalescence. Mrs. Goldiruinn 
makes several suggestions as to how this should be done. 
Among other things, she touches upon the important 
question of the re-stocking of the farms which have been 
swept clear of stock by our columns ;— 

To meet their views, arrangements might be made in future tu 
give loans to farmers against an insurance on their lives. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 

M. Jules Lcgrand, deputy and formerly Under¬ 
secretary of St.ate in France, contributes a very important 
and interesting article, which describes the relations 
between Church and State in France from the Revolu¬ 
tion down to the present d-iy. M. Legrand is a moderate 
Republican, who is sharply opposed to the iwlicy that 
regards the Catholic Church as the enemy of the Republic. 
Speaking of the Associations Bill, which is now before 
the Senate, he says :— 

The text finally voted Wy the Chamber is rather morcjiberal than 
the original text.. Nevertheless, were the .Senate to adopt it in 
its present form, some of its articles would yet retaili an aggressive 
character, notably the article which states that all congregations 
—even those whose aim is more especially philandiropic or 
missionary—must obtain a licence, as well as the article for¬ 
bidding members of non-authoris^ congregations the right of 
teaching even if they arc provided with the regular 5 . tatc diplomas. 


So far from regarding this law ot Rjuociations as a 
mere opening of a campaign against the Church, he is 
all for a policy of peace and conciliation. 

A WORD FOR THE HALFPENNY NOVELETTE. 

Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet has been pursuing an investi¬ 
gation into the halfpenny novelettes which boys and girls 
read, and the result of her investigations ts distinctly 
reassuring. She says :— ’ 

I am confident that any impartial judge would agree with me 
•that for neatness of worknian^ip, directness of purpose, and 
absence of bad taste, some of these penny stories are far superior 
to many which arc sold for shillings. On the other hand, they 
never rise to any marked degree of originality, and may fall 
very low. 

She is much impressed by the conventional character 
of all the stories read by the girls. Types hardly ever 
differ, and they invariably end at the church door. 

ONE MORE PROTF.ST AGAINST OUR NATIONAL IDIOCY. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, writing upon “ Micawberism in 
Manchuria," tells once more the story of the fatuity, not 
to say falsehood, that characterised British policy in 
Manchuria. He says— 

It is not clear what advantages this county can hope to reap 
from an attitude of chronic and futile opposition to Russia. If 
there were reasonable grounds for believing that she could 
thereby drive Russia out of M.inchuria for good, or get China 
thoroughly organised by Japan, the policy would at least deserve 
respectful consideration. But no one entertains any such hopes. 
What then is the motive ! 

CHRIST AND THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL. 

Mr. Richard Heath has a very touchihg and eloquent 
article concerning “ Early Christian!^ and the Democratic 
Ideal." His paper might be reprinted and circulated 
with advantage as a tract by the Christian Socialists. It 
will rejoice the hearts of Mr. Keir Hardic and all his 
friends. At the close of the paper he ventures to touch 
upon the question of the Atonement. After describing 
the Crucifixion, he says :— 

Do the poor suffer simply for their own sins ? Are they not 
rather the vicarious sufferers for the sins of society ? So the Poor 
Man dieil because of the universal iniquity. Men were so bad, 
injustice so deeply rooted in human society, the canker so deep 
and far-reaching, that a being like Jesus coming into the world 
must inevitably become its victim, lie died for the sin of the 
world. 

By the earthly ruin of the poor and the outcast .Society lives; 
and so by this spiritual ruin—the pouring out of the soul of 
Christ unto death—Humanity spiritually lives. 

AN UNNOTICED REVOLUTION IN T.AXATION. 

l^r. Joseph Acland has a very brief statistical paper, 
the gist of which is that in the last twenty-five years the 
proportion between direct and indirect taxation has been 
entirely revolutionised. In 1875, income tax repre¬ 
sented 674 per cent. ; other direct taxes, 25 80 per cent. 
This year the proportion contributed by income tax payers 
is 27‘66» and other direct taxes 20’46. Intoxicants, which, 
in 1875, paid 47*84 per cent, of the total taxation, now' 
only pay 33'22 per cent. The other indirect taxes remain 
almost stationary', w'ith a slight decrease, having fallen 
from 19'64 to i8'66. It is a very notable fact that the net 
result of the triumph of the publican, which may be said 
to date from the introduction of Mr. Bruce’s Bill in 1871, 
has been followed lj>' a shifting of 15 per cent, of the total 
revenue from the shoulders of the consumers of drink 
to the limited class which pays income tax. From one 
point of view, this is good, m.'iy give the well-to-do 
class more* interest in tempcr.ance reform than it has 
hitherto displayed. » 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The National Review for May is all round a good 
number. I have dealt elsewhere with M. de Bloch’s 
reply to Colonel Maude’s criticisms, which were published 
in a former number of the Review. Mr. A. M. Low 
writes, as usual, on American affairs, informing us that 
the^Philippine war is over, regardless of the miscarriage of 
his former prophecies, in which he said the same thing a 
long time ago. He chuckles much at the “ crushing 
blow ” dealt at Russia’s prfcstige by the United States. 
Mr. Maxse indulges in some severe strictures on General 
Buller and the class whom he describes as “ Bullerites.” 
He approves of the coal tax, which he thinks will be the 
most popular tax imposed in recent years, and only dis¬ 
approves of the sugar tax because it was not imposed as 
a Protectionist measure. 

. HOW TO PROI.ONO THE WAR. 

A wiseacre, who calls himself “ An Englishman,” gives 
us the complete theory of “ How to End the War.” The 
chief measure which he recommends is more severe pres¬ 
sure upon the Boer population, in other words ill-treatment 
of the women and children, for he regrets tliat the distinc¬ 
tion between the treatment of the families of those in the 
field and those who have surrendered is not serious 
enough. He recommends that the people whom he calls 
“ pauper women ” should be worse treated than they arc. 
Greater mobility and a stream of reinforcements he 
mentions merely as secondary desiderata. 

THE AUSTRIAN ANXIETY. 

Sir Rowland Blcnnerhassett has an interesting paper 
under this title. He says that in order to preserve 
Austria we must reconsider our attitude to Russia, 
abandoning the policy which w'e have pursued since the 
Crimean War. If England and Russia thoroughly under¬ 
stood one another it would be easy to reconcile Russian 
and Austrian interests in south-eastern Europe, thus 
relieving Austria of external pressure. In r^ard to 
internal questions, he says that Austrian statesmen must 
be emancipated from the ideas of the German middle- 
class. He suggests a new federation as follows :— 

The Kingdom of Bohemia, including Moravia and Silesia, 
might be one division ; and then German Austria, including the 
Italian Tyrol, Trieste, and the south .Slav provinces, might be 
another ; Galicia and the Bukovina another. A Federation of this 
kind would be complicated of course, but it would be more 
workable than the present system, and if it were accompanied 
by a well-considcre<l and fairly uniform scheme of local govern¬ 
ment on the English model, anri supplemented by a central 
council of a more or less representative kind at Vienna to advise 
the Crown and to decide such questions as might arise between 
die different countries, the Dominion of the House of Austria 
might play a great and in some questions even a leading part in 
the century now opening. 

INSANITY CURABLE. 

Dr. Ford Robertson’s paper asking “ Is Insanity In¬ 
curable?” is equally interesting. He says that by far 
the greater part is preventable, and, in its earlier stages, 
remediable. But he thinks that England takes a small 
part in the necessary work of research, and pleads for 
the founding of laboratories to be attached to great 
asylums. 

RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY. 

A Ruaeian writer who signs himself “ Prince E.” con- 
^butes a,remarkable mper entitled, “Sidelights on 
Russian ^Orthodoxy,” the object of which is to show that 
the qnifpng movement between the English and Russian 
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Churches can never be a success, as.i^ educated 
Russians regard Orthodoxy with contempt. Even the 
mass of the people, he says, are really not Orthodox. 
The Orthodox faith is the negation of everything really 
Russian. It is a matter of political etiquette, and, 
says the writer, “ if M. Pobyedonostseff to-morrow found 
it more convenient for us to be Anglicans, Mussulmans, 
or Buddhists, we should conform withouf protest and 
without regret.” 

THE fRENCH ASSOCIATIONS BILL. 

Placed appropriately after Prince E.’s article is one by 
Mr. Conybeare, entitled “ The French Republic 
the Monk,” in which he deals with the Association# Bill. 
Of the bill, he says :— 

The sting of it lies not so much in the clauses which insist 
that every Association claiming civil personality must have been 
authorised by the Government of the day, as (i.) in those which 
decree the dissolution of unauthorised congregations and the 
returning of their property to the heirs to whom it would 
naturally have gone, had testators not preferred to leave it to the 
monkish societies; and (ii.) in those which forbid any member 
of an unauthorised congregation to “leach or to control 
schools. 

OTHER ARTICI.K.S. 

Mr. Reginald Lucas, M.P., asks, “What shall wc do 
with our Irish Members ? ” but he might have found the ' 
answer in Mr. T. W’. Russell’s paper m the Fortnightly^ 
which is chiefly devoted to the question, “ What will our 
Irish Members do with us ? ” However, Mr. Lucas has 
faith in the power of Pailiamcnt, and he suggests that 
each ejected member might be made liable to a flne of 
;^5oo ; if he refuses to p|iy, the money to be recoverable 
from his constituents. Landlord$ and Unionists, Mr. 
Lucas sajrs, should be exempted. The Hon. Mrs.. Ivor 
Maxse writes “ On Governesses,” suggesting, among other 
things, that a governess should have a greater variety of 
pleasures and interests outside her work. 


Northern Counties Magazine. 

The"Northern Counties Magasine for May is chiefly 
notable because of an elaborate paper by the late Mr. 
J. W. Pease on Thomas Bewick, the famous wood 
engraver of Newcastle. Mr. I’case was a great collector 
of Bewick’s engravings, so that he writes upon the subjcclj 
as an expert. The paper is illustrated by several charac-, 
tcristic specimens of Bewick’s handicraft, among which 
the famous Chillingliam bull is reproduced no fewer than 
live limes. Bewick always regarded this block as hj^ 
masterpiece, but after ten impressions had been priaW#] 
on vellum, the block, being left in the press, was destroyjip^ 
by the hot summer’s sun, which split it in two, 
few proofs printed on vellum alone remain to testify? 
to its original perfection. A footnote to the papier, hy 
the editor mentions the fiict that Mr. Pease has 
beque.athcd to the Newcastle Library the splendid 
collection which is partly described in this paper. 
There is a notable paper Dean Ritchin on the 
statesmen of West Cumberland. It concludes in 
a somewhat melancholy strain.* The old thrifty and 
ersi stent qualities of the country people of England 
ave mostly disappeared. Town habits, amusements, 
vices have the lead everywhere. The Dean fears that we 
are bigger and worse than we were, and that there is no 
hope for the restoration of the ancient rugged qualities 
of the statesman class. 
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*THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

With tMb exception of Mrs. J. R. Green’s paper on 
" Our Boer Prisoners,” there are no articles of hrst-class 
interest in the Nineteenth Century for May. There are 
altogether seventeen articles, some of them very small 
and snippety, bnt^ie number is. readable, and Mrs. 
Green’s article is qlme sufficient to redeem any number. 

CO-OPERATIVE PROFIT-SHARING CANTEENS. ^ 

The most interesting article after Mrs. Green’s is the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescuc’s brief description of the immense 
improvement which has been made in one or two regi¬ 
ments Jjy running the canteen upon profit-sharing prin¬ 
ciples. In one cavaliyi regiment a captain, by taking 
pains, was able to return to his men ad. a day. If this 
system were generalised throughout the whole army of 
240,000 men it would be equivalent to an increment of 
j£73o,ooo a year to the soldier’s pocket-money. 

THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 

Canon Barnett writes a somewhat depressing article 
upon “ The Housing Problem,” the burden of which is 
that nothing can *be done very rapidly, and that the 
private builder will do a great deal more than the 
mimicipality. Canon Barnett says :— 

The trullt is that mnnicipal building is too easy and too cheap 
a remedy. The evil is loo great to be met by a vote of 
millions of money. The neglect of individuals, the apathy of 
public opinion through many years, can only be made up by 
the activity of individuals and the lively interest of public^ 
opinion. 

There are, as I said, some definite things to be done, 

some changes in to.be made ; but the chief thing wanted 

is the individ]t||d’p|iliKi(^i^ of dply. A restless anxiety to 
be doing souaWplBte tor the sorrows of others, is not 

enough. A thowMrlm idea, a belief in order—in, to use the 
old phrase, the Klirigdom of Heaven—is the only inspiration 
which makes action continuous and helpful. 

It has been my privilege to be engaged in practical measures 
for help of the poor during the last thirty years, and at the end 
ray conclusion is that practice fails for want of knowledge and 
of faith. The housing problem cannot be solved by itself; it 
is bound up with the industrial problem, with the education 
problem, with the social problem, and with the religious problem. 
When each individual or more individuals take pains to get 
knowledge—iS know their neighlxiurs, to know their condition 
—then something may be done, but not till then. 

LORD HALIFAX ON EPISCOPAL PASTORALS. 

Lord Halifax has an article entitled “ The Recent 
Anglo-Roman Pastoral.” He thinks the discussion which 
he opens— 

may be at least a step towards indicating some of the obstacles 
.Which at present hinder that reunion of Christendom so impera¬ 
tively demanded by the needs of the Church of Christ. 

Lord Halt&.x seems to like the Roman pastoral almost 
as little as that of our ow.i archbishops :— 

Both Episcopates seem in some danger of giving tliemselves 
away by the issue of excited and ill-considered utterances, .and 
the result bids fair to be disastrous to that very confidence which 
it is their aim to secure. 

HOSPITALS AND*MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 

Sir Samuel Wilks, writing on “ The Relationship of 
Hospitals to Medical Schools,” insists strongly upon the 
importance of the connection between these^wo institu¬ 
tions. At the close of his paper he pleads for the removal 
of some of the restrictions on medical science. He says 
it Is not generally known that— 

the complete study of anatomy is also hampfsred by Acts of 
Parliament. If England were isolated and hod no connection 


with the Continent, it would lie impossible’ for the medical 
student to learn his profession. No skeleton has been made in 
this country for many years. Those found in our museums are 
either old or have been imported from abroad. 

IDEAL.S TO BE REAI.I.SED. 

Mr. F. R. Benson indulges in a cour.igeous day-dream 
concerning the coming creation of a national theatre, 
which is to play a great part in the regeneration of the 
world. He thinks that tl\prc is an opportunity for 
«tarting a theatre which would become a school for 
actors, audiences, and authors in one or more of our big 
cities. It would be subventioned by a syndicate or an 
individual, either by a guarantee or a subsidy. Mr. 
A. R. Hinks, of the Cambridge Obscrvatoiy, pleads for 
the multiplication of astronomical laboratories which will 
make use of photography for the purpose of increasing 
our knowledge of the stars. Mr. Harold , E. Gorst, 
writing on “ The Blunder of Modern Education,” has an 
ideal of his own of a very radical nature. He says :— 

Not only must this metliod of teaching en bloc be abolished 
altogether, but teaching in itself, as we understand the term, 
should be rigorously .avoided. Every encouragement ought to 
lx; given to pupils to think. There should be less reading and 
more reflection. The pernicious custom of learning by rote 
ought to be inscribed upon the penal co<le. 

A PLEA FOR AN ENGLISH CODE. 

Judge Enidcn, in an article entitled “ Is Law for the 
People or the Lawyers ?” pleads strongly in favour of a 
codification of English law. He says :— 

It would be a great historical and a particularly appropriate 
monument at this time, if the descendant of the first of the Kings 
Edward, ‘ the great law-giver,’ could build up the long-looked- 
for code, the great Edward the .Seventh Code. It is easy to 
understand why Napoleon entertained greater feelinfp of pride 
for his code than for his victorious battles. Much has been 
forgotten, but that code stands, and will continue to stand, os a 
monument of the great mind that conferred such an inestimable 
legacy upon the French nation. 

OUR RACE AS PIONEKR.S. 

There is a little sermon by Mr. G. F. Watts, under the 
title “Our Race as Pioneers.” It is a sermon upon the text 
supplied by the two-fold question, “What is our Position ?” 
and “ What our Interests ? ” He thinks that the English 
people arc the agents of a great law, movement, progress, 
evolution. The law of expansion is a law of vitality. It 
may be true, but it hardly justifies the somewhat 
startling deduction that our present war in South 
Africa is a war in the interests of civilisation. As 
for the contention that because we planted our flag 
in fiouth Africa in 1620, and did nothing whatever 
to make our occupation effective, we have therefore 
a prior claim to the Transvaal, it is one of those absurdi¬ 
ties which ought not to be associated with the honoured 
name of Mr. Watts. But the whole dissertation suggests 
somewhat melancholy reflections. The conception of 
progress* which it embodies is so especially Philistine 
that we would no more have e.xpected it from John 
Ruskin than from Mr. Watts. 

OTHER ARTU I.E-S. 

Mr. W. F. Lord appreciatively criticises the novels 
of Anthony Trollope as the n orks of a first-class social 
photographer. Mr.» J. D. Rees, describing the native 
Indian Press, makes the somewhat surprising statement 
that no Indian paper was pro-JJoer. Mr. Giltert Parlor 
combats th^ cry of “ Australia for the White Man,” and 
insists that Queensland caimot possibly be culHvated 
without coolie labour. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

There are a couple of excellent articles in the Fort¬ 
nightly. One is by Sir Robert Hart, the other by 
Mr. T. \V. Russell on “The Government, the House of 
Commons, and the Country.” As a literary supplement 
is published a curious play by BJornstiernc Bjdrnson 
entitled “ Laboremus,” which is very original. 

MR. GLADSTONE AS CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 

Mr. Sydney Buxton gives «s the second and concluding 
instalment of Mr. Gladstone’s work as Chancellor of th(? 
Exchequer. In the thirty years between 1852 and 1882, 
which he regards as the Gladstone period, taxation to 
the amount of fifty-three millions was imposed, while 
taxation to the amount of seventy-two and a half millions 
was remitted. Mr. Gladstone’s failures were three ; The 
scheme for the reduction of the interest on the debt was 
a costly and embarrassing failure. The Succession Duty 
failed to realise his expectations, and the seven years 
scheme for the extinction of the Income Tax came to 
nought. He was defeated when he proposed to levy a 
licence duty on clubs, to simplify the Railway Duty, and 
to tax charities and corporations. 

A NATIONAL SVSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

Mr. Cloudesley Brereton takes the Cockerton judgment 
as an instance of the confusion which prevails in our 
resent educational system, the various branches of which, 
e says, are under the control of no fewer than ten separate 
Cabinet Ministers, whose separate departments seldom 
condescend to consult together. He thinks the School 
Boards should be taken over by the Councils, and 
the London School Board under the Technical, or as it 
would then be called, the Education Board. He would 
also make the Coun^ Councils paramount educational 
authorities and merge the education rate in the general 
County or District rate. He thinks the Education 
Department should devolve many of its duties to local 
authorities. He concludes by declaring that the unifica¬ 
tion of education must come, but State control should not 
be established in place of freedom, elasticity and variety. 

CHARLOTTE VONOE. 

Mr. E. H. Cooper devotes half a dozen pages to a 
eulogj.' of Miss Yonge. He says that her power of 
describing family life in an interesting fashion and great 
detail is unapproached by any other writer in England or 
France. Tennyson was so absorbed in reading her 
“ Young Stepmother ” that he read it for hours when 
travelling in Cornwall in the day time and went on 
reading it when he went to bed, and would not put out 
the candle and go to sleep until he saw daylight as to 
how the story was going to end. Dr. Wheweil desefibed 
^‘The Clever Woman of the Family" as the best novel 
in the English language. “ The Heir of Redclyffe ” had 
a great influence on William Morris and Burne Jones, and 
the rest of her novels are read and re-read by children 
to-day as when they first appeared. Therefore Mr. 
Cooper claims for her immense power in the past and 
present, and long life in the years to come. 

MR. C. M. SMITH AND NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. W. E. Garrett Fisher describes the munificent 
part taken by the late Mr. Smith in founding and 
financing the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” Mr. 
Fisher,docs not state the amount «>f money which Mr. 
Smith sank in the enterprise, but it is currently reported 
that the sqm amounted tg 100,000. It was one of those 

S 'ious w'qrks for which no dnancial return is .hoped. Mr. 

mith no doubt made enough out of the profits of the 
ApoUinaris Water Company * to be able to publish ten 


dictionaries of national biography, but it' is well that due 
credit should be paid to him for the public spirit which 
led him to devote even a tithe of his ApoUinaris profits 
to the creation of a monument of English literature. 
Mr. Fisher gives special praise to the bibliography 
attached to each article. ^ 

THE CITIES OF THE TURE. 

Mr. H. D. Wells continues his “Anticipations"ofwhat 
is to happen in the twentieth centuiy, dealing this month 
with the conversion of almost the whole of Great Britain 
south of the Highlands into a vast urban region. He 
points out that the size of cities has always been domi¬ 
nated by the fact that the dweller on the outskirts .must 
be able to reach his place of business in an hour. When 
he only walked, the maximum distance from the centre 
to the circumference was four miles. When horses were 
introduced a radius of six to eight miles from the centre 
became possible. The railway and the steamer brought 
all territory within a radius of thirty miles within the pos¬ 
sible suburbs of a great city. In the year 2000 the citizen 
of London will find Nottingham within an hour’s ride 
from the Mansion House. Hence he>thinks that London 
will have a population of twenty millions. But in reality 
all England will become a great suburban district with 
penny telephones, and pneumatic tubes delivering every¬ 
thing everywhere at a minimum cost of money and time. 
Mr. Wells’ speculations are very interesting, and he is 
frank enough to admit that on the vital point his present 
prophecies are in diametrical opposition to the conclusions 
which he had previously publisned. 

INTERNATIONAL LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 

Mr. G. Herbert Thring suggests that a universal law 
of literary copyright should be drafted by the Beme 
Bureau, which should be printed as a model to which 
all nations should strive. If this were adopted he thinks 
that a universal law would soon become an accomplished 
fact. On the crucial question of the duration of copy¬ 
right, he thinks that it ought to be the aim of all con¬ 
cerned to prolong copyright to the life of eighty years 
at least, instead of, as in England, forty-two years. It is 
curious that Italy and Spain are the only European coun¬ 
tries in which copyright runs for eighty years, although in 
Guatemala, Mexico, and Venezuela copyright is perpetual. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward writes upon “ Newman and 
Sabatier Mr. Hamilton Fyfe suggests the steps which 
should be taken towards the foundation of a national 
theatre; M. Rilnd Doumic writes on “ The Literary 
Movement in France Mr. Maurice Hewlett enlightens 
the pages of the Fortnightly by one of those lurid Italian 
tragedies which he delights in writing. It would be 
interesting, by-the-bye, to know on what principle Mr. 
Courtney distributes the advantage of large type among 
his contributors. Mr. Wells’ pages are at least as 
worthy of large' type as Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s or Mr. 
Cloudesley Brercton’s. 


The May Quiver contains a highly ettlogistic article 
on “ The King as a Country dfentleman,” which, however, 
does not bring out any unfamiliar feature in the Royal 
character. According to the writer, the King is quite an 
ideal gentl«nan farmer. Another Mper, and one of more 
real interest, is on the St. Helen’s Bible class, “for men 
only,” a class of nearly 27,000. The account of its 
organisation and methods of work is very interesting, and 
the more so it is not a Nonconformist institution, as 
might have been expected. 
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^ THE aUABTERLY REVIEW. 

The Quarterly' Review opens with an anonymous 
article of immense interest entitled ** The Character of 
Queen Victoria.” I have dealt with it elsewhere. All 
the other articles are very far behind in interest. The 
elaborate paper on “The Settlement of South Africa” 
still drags its slow length along, and arranges everything, 
except when the settlement is to take place, quite satis¬ 
factorily. This quarter the reviewer deals with Mines 
and Minerals, Means of Communication, and the Native 
Question. In regard to the first, he prophesies that the 
future will astound the world, and he proposes “the 
applioation of national funds ” to develop the mines. In 
regafd to the railways, he advocates the retention of State 
ownership, a practical, if ironical suggestion, since “ Stale 
ownership of the railways ” is an exact description of the 
only power which we enjoy to-day in the Boer republics. 
As to the natives, the reviewer sensibly sees that neither 
compulsion nor s;^cial taxation will force them to work, 
and he says that only in the improvement of the treat¬ 
ment of the natives will a satisfactor>' solution be found. 
All of which is quite true. But he does not give us a 
hint as to when this settlement is to be imposed. 

THE WATER-TUiUC QUESTION. 

The article on Navy Boilers was written before the 
interim report of the Boiler Committee was published. 
The reviewer’s judgment is a$ follows :— 

The water-tube boilers are the type of the future; and the 
survival of the fittest is now being worked out. Out of hundreds 
of designs, those really successful can be counted on the fingers, 
while in regard to those specially adapted for service in navies, 
the choice now lies between about seven or eight only, and these 
are narrowed down to three or four for use in the largest vessels. 
Let us hope that the mistake of rtboilering the Navy with a 
single type will not be repeated, nor the Belleville be discarded 
until by means of extended trials the fittest is at last evolved. 
Perhaps the problem will be solved by the adoption of different 
kinds of boilers for slower and faster ships, for steady steaming 
and for forced service. 

AGRICULTURE IN ENGLAND. 

The writer of the article on British Agriculture secs a 
prospect for the British farmer in the future. He says :— 

Sooner or later the demands of the world's increasing popula¬ 
tion must outgrow the supplies of corn obtained from quarters in 
which it can be cheaply produced ; the increasing demand, and 
consequently rising prices, will render profitable the cultivation 
of new land requiring costly irrigation or distant from markets 
or ports, and justify large outlay in renovating land already in 
use; and corn-growing in the United Kingdom will probably 
become moderately remunerative once more. In the meantime, 
there is every reason to believe that, so far as this country is 
concerned, the production of the best animals and their products, 
and of fruit and culinary vegetables of the highest quality, taking 
one year with another, will continue to yield a living profit. 

There is an article on “ The Educational Oppor¬ 
tunity,” inspired by the case of “ The Queen v. Cocker- 
ton.” Another paper deals with Pasteur and his dis¬ 
coveries very appreciatively. The writer of the article on 
“ Ancient and Modem Criticism ” is chiefly engaged with 
the literary sins of Mr. Saintsbury. 

The May Lady's Realm reminds the reader of the 
name of something elA that comes in May—the wild- 
flowers’ “ lords and ladies.” Its pages brisfje with the 
names of Lord this and Lady that and Princess some¬ 
body else. There is first Miss Tooley’s article—and a 
very good article too—on “ The King’s Daughters,” then 
one on “ Lord and Lady Cadogan,” and yet another on 
“ Celebrated Lady Anglers,” all highly aristocratic. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The Westminster is as strenuous as ever. 

WHAT JINGOISM IS BRINGING US TO. 

The iniquity and danger of the present war are 
earnestly enforced by several writers. Mr. Edward B. 
Rose takes as his theme : Our treaty relation's with the 
Boers ; have we observed them ? and shows how our 
policy has been a persistent breach of our treaty obliga¬ 
tions. He predicts that if we still persist, we shall lose 
•all our South African territories. Under the title, “ The 
World’s True Heirs ; or, True and False Imperialism,” 
Mr. F. A. White preaches vigorously from the text, 
“The meek shall inherit the earth, but accursed be 
they th.T.t delight in war.” He repeatedly insists that we 
ought to restore Malta to Italy, and to refrain from 
thwarting Russia in China. He reverts frequently to one 
danger likely to result from our present ixjlicy. He 
says :— 

HoUantl so profoundly sympathises with her fellow-country* 
men in .South Africa that sooner than allow them to Ix} thus 
mercilessly subjugated she will enter the CJ-ennan Empire. 
And it is hard to say wliich will gain most thereby—she or 
Germany. Germany, what with the addition of Holland, sub- 
ecjuatorial Africa and Malaysia, and ultimately all Germanic 
Austria, will be one of the three great Empires of the world, 
and perhaps the most powerful—certainly the sccontl most 
powerful—of the three; and Holland will recover the one half, 
and immeasurably the dearest and most precious half, of her 
colonial empire, and realise the other half, at present a mere 
empty shadow, if not a burden, and, like some American bride 
with her dower of luillions, will prcskle as queen, with Prus-sia 
as king, over adoring I’antcutonia. 

How, he asks, arc we to prevent Holland, backed by 
Germany, from annexing the whole of sub-cquatorial 
Africa ? He answers, By making another United States 
of it under British suzerainty. 

“ Anti-Jingo ” warns the working classes against con¬ 
scription, argues that we should trust to Boer rather than 
to German methods of w.irfare, and points to the Navy 
as our effective line of defence. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. T. E. Naughten asks, Why not Irish Volunteers ? 
He contends that the growth of intelligence .and the 
decay of the priestly power would prevent any disloyal 
use of such a force, while it would fortify the' most 
vulnerable point in the armour of England and would 
enrich Ireland by entailing a larger share of Imperial 
expenditure within her shores. 

Hooliganism and working-boys’ clubs form the subject 
of much good advice from Mr. Ernest Morley. Mr. C. C. 
Uo^fc exposes the futility of trj'ing to derive the sense 
of duty from self-love. Mr. F. Thomasson reiterates the 
favourite plea of the Westminster for the nationalisation of 
the Land. Frances Swiney’s “ Ethical Birth-rate,” _Mr. 
Frid’s tribute to Mr. Haweis, and Karl Blind’s reminis • 
ccnces of Max Muller claim separate notice. 


In the May Strand there is a hitherto unpublished 
letter from Lewis Carroll describing his visit to Tennyson. 
He called on the poet one morning, finding him, in wide¬ 
awake and spectacles, mowing his lawn. In the evening, 
talking after dinner— 

■yv^ got on the subject of clerical duty in the evening, and 
Tennyson said he thooght clergymen as a body didn’t* do half 
the good they might if they were less stuck-up and showed a 
little more sympathy with their p«>ple. “ What they want,? 
he said, “ is fqrce and geniality-geniality without force adil cd 
course do no good, but force without ^niality will do very 
little.”^ All very sound theology, to my thinking. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

The Monthly Review for May is interesting and more 
actual in its selection of subjects than usual. I have 
dealt elsewhere with Mr. G. L. Calderon’s article on 
“ The Wrong Tolstoy,” and also, under the heading of 
Army Reform, with Mr. Childers’ “ Relations between 
Qiificers and Men on Active Service,” and the paper by 
‘^Galeatus” on Field Guns. 

' TRADE AND liDUCATION. ^ 

Sir Hen^ Koscoc continues his paper on “ The Out¬ 
look for British Trade,” dealing at some length with the 
lack of expert training from which we suffer at present. 
In comparison with Germany and America we arc badly 
off, and Sir Henry Roscoc says that during the last ten 
years the number of students at the German technical 
universities has doubled, there being now 11,447 of such 
students. In speaking of America he gives a long list 
of endowments made by private individuals with the 
object of fostering technical training. 

.CHARLOTi’E YONGE. 

Edith Sichel pays a tribute to the late Charlotte 
Yonge, who is also dealt w'ith in the Fortnightly. Miss 
Sichel says :— 

The secret of Charlotte Yonge’s strength lies in this : she 
plucks the heart out of the obvious—she evokes the familiar. 
No one can more potently stir the a.ssociations that recall our 
childhood's excitements ; the emotions of lessons ; the dual life 
of inner visions and walks with the governess; the very smell of 
a school-treat at Christma.s; the hissing of the tea-um which 
brought us our evening liberty. “ The Daisy Chain ” is an epic 
—the “Iliad” of the schoolroom—and should hold its place as a 
moral classic. ... 

The reason why Miss Yonge wears is not far to seek. Her 
experience is limited, but it is deep, it is first-hand. She has 
chosen a narrow path, but all that she describes on that path 
is described from her own observation. She is herself: uncon¬ 
scious, spontaneous and human. The people site evokes are no 
sudden creations: tlmy have always been in her aftcctions. 
Nevertheless it is natural that, in spite of her virtues, she should 
be neglected, while the novels of Mrs. Ward are devoureil by 
an audience whose needs she represents, whose dialect she talks. 

CHRIST A PROTESTANT. 

The author of “ Pro Christo ct Ecclesia ” writes on the 
Protestantism of Christ. He s.ays :— 

This quality of protesting, found both in God and man, must, 
if Jesus Christ be the divine man, be seen in him in its earthly 
perfection; and one striking feature of his protest against evil is 
that it is not directed first and chiefly against irreligion but like 
that of later Protestants, against the Church of his day. The 
argument of this article is, that in this* protest of Jesus we^hall 
find the perfect manifestation of that part of the divine which 
corresponds to all true religious reform which has ever, may 
ever, vibrate in the heart of man; that he expressed an ideal 
Protestantism which must be essential to the perfection of the 
Church in every time and place, and to the completeness of 
every religions character ; that the nature of right Protratantism, 
as distinguished from wrong, can lie discovered only by an 
analysis of his attitude toward the sins and errors of the noblest 
religious system of his time. 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

From an article by Mr. E. J. Mardon on British East 
Africa, I quote the concluding words :— 

If wc wish to do anything with East ^rica, we must improve 
internal and external communications, we must’knock every 
atom of fight out of the natives, we must improve the administra¬ 
tion and free it from too muA Foreign Office control, we must 
get English and Indian settlers, aijd, finally, wewnust spend a 
Httle money in discovering and developing die natural resources 
of the country■‘* '' 


THE LOST ART OE CATCHING. 

The approach of the cricket season makes Mr. Harold 
MacFarlane’s article under the above title of interest. He 
attributes the great length of matches and the consequent 
large number of drawn games to the loss of the axt of 
catching. He thinks that if the present epidemic of bad 
fielding develops we shall have to reform the laws of 
cricket by altering the wording of Law 22 so that it reads : 
“ Or, if the ball, from a stroke of the bat or hand, but not 
of the wrist, ought, in the opinion of the Umpire, to have 
been held before it touched the ground —‘ caught.’ ” 

But this suggestion of course is not meant for present 
adoption. Mr. Macfarlane prov<s5 the reality of tha’evil 
by giving figures which snow that the fifteen chief 
counties in one month gave a total of 4,258 runs to 
opponents by missing catches. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Professor C. Waldstein describes Recently Discovered 
Greek Masterpieces, his article being admirably illus¬ 
trated from photographs. The chief editorial deals with 
“ Investment, Trade and Gambling.” r 


Blackwood. 

Party Bili.ingsgate, which is happily going out of 
fashion elsewhere, is allowed a temporary refuge in the 
pages of Blackwood. “^Vlusings without Method,” 
after a few polite references to the “ acrid inso¬ 
lence,” the “ greedy detestation,” the “ spiteful igno¬ 
rance ” of the Pro-Uoers, go on to attack “ another can¬ 
nibal ” “ more dangerous, because less ingenuous, than 
the disciples of Stead,”—namely, the “ Candid Friend ” 
who points out the weak, places in our armour, commer¬ 
cial and military. The writer commits himself to the 
statement that “ history cannot show a more dastardly 
episode than that which has lately disgraced us ” in our 
groaning about foreign competition. After running 
amuck at Mr. Arnold White’s “ Efficiency and Empire,” 
this cheerful controversialist takes occasion from Mr. 
Childers’ “ Life ” to exclaim, “ No wonder Mr. Gladstone 
has been covered with an obloquy which shrouds no other 
statesman of the century. For if the Queen be the true 
hero of the drama, Mr. Gladstone is the siqiremc villain.” 
One hopes the author feels better after passing all this 
bile, but it is rather hard on Blackwood to make it the 
vehicle of choleric decrepitude. We are taken into a 
roomier and serener region by an astronomical writer 
who treats of “ measuring space,” and tells how the 
discovery in 1898 of the little planet Eros has 
led to observations which, it is hoped, will reduce our 
uncertainty as to the distance of the sun—set by previous 
calculations at 93,080,000 and 92,874,000 miles—^from a 
margin of 300,000 to a margin of ico,oco miles. As the 
distance from earth to sun is the unit of celestial 
measurement, the importance of nearer determination is 
evident. The future of our cavalry is discussed by a 
writer who presses for reduced burden, and recommends 
Exmoor, Welsh and Irish ponies in place of the present 
cavalry horse. The artiefes on Egy'pt gpd on Shake¬ 
speare’s sonnets ask for separate notice. 


The first place in the May number of the GirPs Realm 
is given to t well-written editorial article on the Empress 
Frederick. Other papers discuss “ Architecture as a 
possible Career for Girls,” and the amusing vagaries of 
feminine dress during the last centur>'. The Blacjcheath 
High School is taken as one of England’s chief giris? 
schools. 
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' THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The World's IVorkfox April is notable for the extreme 
excellence of its fiill-page portrmts of the following well- 
known characters :—Andrew Carnegie, M. Witte, Stephen 
Phillips, Prince Kropotkin, Archbishop Ireland, Mr. 
Picrpo^t Morgan and Mr. Schwab. They constitute a 
portrait gallery in themselves, and they are far and away 
the best set that has yet appeared in any periodical 
literature up to date. There is a very interesting illus¬ 
trated paper entitled “ Harnessing the Sun,” which 
describes the invention of a solar motor now in opera¬ 
tion in California, by which the sun works a 15-horse- 
pow8r engine, and ptlmps 1,400 gallons of water a 
minute. The motor resembles an open umbrella 35 feet 
in diameter, the top of which has been cut off. The 
stock of the umbrella consists of a boiler. The inside of 
the ribs of this umbrella are lined with 1,800 glass 
mirrors, each three inches wide and two feet long. The 
sun in California gets up steam one hour after sunrise, and 
the machine runs the whole day without any attention 
whatever. If the «olar motor really achieves that which 
is claimed for it, the S.ahara seems destined to be the 
great centre of industrial activity in the near future. In 
California the success achieved by the solar motor is so 
great that it promises to supersede the use of water¬ 
power as a means of generating electricity. It costs less 
*0 make the solar motor than it does to dam up a stream 
so as to utilise the water-power. 

There are two papers tlealing with the question of the 
future of American and Mnglish competition. Mr. T. S. 
Knowlson says that the insularity of England is now pre¬ 
venting our growth ; that the English are commercial 
Phariseesj who are blind to the changes taking place 
under their own eyes. It is not that Englishmen do not 
know the facts : they do not realise them. The national 
awakening will only come when Englishmen are beaten. 
But when it comes, Mr, Knoivlson feels that it will be too 
late. One thing is ccrt.ain—if Great Britain continues in 
her commercial slumbers, the sceptre of supremacy will 
pass to the new world in the West. 

Mr. Chalmers Roberts, writing on the American Trade 
Invasion of England, thinks that Mr. Chamberlain is 
destined to crown his career by becoming Prime Minister 
with a protectionist programme. Notwithstanding this 
fantastic speculation, Mr. Chalmers Roberts’ paper is 
well worth reading by all those who wish to realise the 
■ways and means by which the European market is being 
invaded by American manufacturers. 

There are several articles of a personal nature, brief 
character-sketches of Mr. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, Mr. Schwab ‘and Archbishop Ireland. Mr. 
Schwab is the head of the great Steel Company. At 
twelve ho began as a stage-coach driving farmer’s boy. 
At eighteen, after having been taught engineering by the 
friars of St. Francis College, he became a clerk in a 
country grocery. Before he was nineteen he obtained a 
osition at 24s. a week in a steel works. In six months 
e became chief of the engineering corps, and from that 
moment he roSe steadily yntil now at the age of thirty- 
nine he is the head of the greatest industrial combination 
in the world with a sahury of ^80,000 a year. He has no 
time for cither tobacco or drink. He is building two 
churches ; be is a Catholic, and he knows eVerjr depart¬ 
ment personally in the whole industrial concern of vmich 
he is the head. 

The article about Archbishop Ireland is also very 
sympathetic and well written. The Archbishop once 
said that the Young Men’s Christian Association was 


the organisation which he envied more than anything 
else in Protestantism. 

There is an article full of actuality describing the day^ 
work of an Atlantic sea captain, and a brief pa;^ 
explaining how the telephonic newspaper of Pew is 
managed. Mr. Sidney Brooks writes upon Italy in • 
series of papers on ,the political state of Europ^" and 
Mr. W. R. Ligbton describes the greatest farm in the 
world in an article entitled V Our Prairie and the Orient.” 

CURRENT THOUGHTS ON SOCIAL CONDUCT. 

Mind for April opens with a most instmetive sketch of 
current Sociology by Sydney Ball. The writer declares 
that the distinctively Comtist or Positive note ”is 
difficult to find in modern sociology, which is at once 
psychological, abstract and theoretical.” The one thing 
common to the prevailing systems of sociology is their 
emphatic rejection of the biological method. The 
psychological tendency is traced in M. Tarde and 
Professor Baldwin’s basic principle of “ imitation.” Mr. 
Bosanquet is taken to represent the quest after philo¬ 
sophical completeness, though “ it would seem as if it was 
Hegel’s analysis of the Slate that Mr. Bosanquet was 
chiefly interested in bringing into relation with the 
actual facts of life.” Both schools reject the “ economic 
sociology ” of Marx and Loria. Yet the onc-sidedness of 
the merely economic explanation of social phenomena is 
held to be a wholesome corrective of the abstractly 
idealistic views of other thinkers. Over against the 
abstractness of cither side, Mr. Ball commends Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb’s studies in Trade Unionism, and Mr. Charles 
Booth’s investigations into life and labour in London as 
types and examples of a positive and realistic study of 
social structure. 

Mr. James Seth subjects the ethical system of Henry 
Sidgwick to a searching criticism. He sums up thus :— 

The result of Sidgwick’s recognition of three methods of 
Ethics—the Egoistic, the Intuitional, and the Utilitarian—as 
equally legitimate, is thus, apart from his theological assumption 
or postulate, a position which may be called Rational or 
Intuitional Hedonism, not Rational or Intuitional Utilitarianism. 
With the theological postulate it is, in the last analysis. Rational 
Egoism ; without that postulate it is Rational Egoism pltit 
Rational Utilitarianism. If, on the other hand, we invalidate 
Egoism, there is no difficulty in reconciling Utilitarianism with 
Intuitionism, and thus “proving” Utilitarianism in the sense of 
showing the rationality of altruistic conduct. 

In other words, if the individual is subordinated to the 
social whole of which he forms a part, his identification 
witivit is seen to be the only rational principle of conduct. 
Mr. Seth closes by lamenting that Sidgwick was con¬ 
cerned rather with the method of distributing the good 
than with the nature of the good. 

Perhaps the most important thing in the whole number 
is a fragment of philosophical autobiography by the late 
Professor Sidgwick, wherein he confesses how he was led 
by a sense of unsatisfied inquiry ftom Mill to Kant and 
from both to Butler. 


“ The Annual Charities Digest and Register ” (Lon^ 
mans. Green and Co., 4s,) is another exceedingly useM 
handbook. The 1901 edition is particularly nsefhl, 
as new sections have been added, and others, swili 
as those relating to Friendly Societies and Trades. 
Unions, much extended. Thc*Introduction, Vhich ttdl, 
year extends* to 184 pages, is in itself almost worth-tW 
cost of the book, containing as it does the gist of la# 
and practice in regard to charities. • 
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THE WOMAN AT HOME. 

Mrs. Toolev contributes to the May Woman at Home 
the first part of an excellent sketch of Queen Alexandra. 
Speaking of the Queen’s mother, she says :— 

There is no doubt that Queen Alexandra’s mother was a very 
chanting and remarkable woman, and her daughters will readily 
admit that neither of them has igherited all her gifts, which 
appear, indeed, to have been divided amongst them. Alexandra 
has her mother's taste for music, Jter strong maternal iitstincts, 
and excels her in beauty ; Queen Louise trained her children to , 
be perfectly delightful in manner and_ behaviour, and when in 
letters of the period from various relatives reference is made to 
her visits, one generally meets with some such remark as, “ Aunt 
Louise and her charming children are here." 

Of Queen Alexandr.i, Mrs. Toolejf has some pretty 
stories to tell, among which the following he quoted 
as showing how the Queen has realised .a girlish wish :— 

On one occasion when she had been entertaining some girl 
friends to tea in the woods, they fell to talking of what the 
unknown future might have in store for them, and each in turn 
said what she would like best to have. One wished to be clever 
and renowned, another to have great wealth and power, a third 
to travel fat and see the wonders of tlte world; but when it 
came to the turn of Princess Alexandra to tell her wish, she 
said : “I should like above all things to be loved." 

MR. CHAMBF.RLMN—AS HE WAS. 

Miss Jane T. Stoddart, continuing her “ Chapters from 
the Life of Mr. Chamberlain,” unearths some speeches 
made by the Colonial becrct.iry in his Liberal days, at 
which even she cannot forbear a discreet smile. For 
instance, in 1880 (is it possible?) Sir William Harcourt, 
in opening the Birmingham Liberal Club, said :— 

“1 am one of those miserable Whigs of whom we hear .so 
much and see so little who lead an abject and servile life under 
the tyranny of Mr. Chamberlain.” Sir William describetl Mr. 
Chamberlain as the “ arch-bogey of Toryism.” “ (.Conservatives 
say, ‘ You are bad enough, but we should put up with you if it 
were not for that terrible Chamberlain in the background. Mr. 
Chamberlain is the dragon of Biraiingham, by terror of whose 
name Tory mothers keep their infants in order.’” 

And again in 1881 :— 

“ With the Tories,” he said, “ coercion is a policy ; with us 
it is only a hateful incident. It is all very well for l.x)rd 
Salisbury, with that admirable accuracy for which he is famous, 
to pretend that the present situation is the fault of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s ministry. Lord Salisbury’s memory is notorious. He 
cannot recollect the plain terms of a public document to which 
he has set his hand a few weeks before. How is it to be 
expected that he is to remember the facts of Irish history ?” 

And yet again, is it credible that it is really Mr. 
Chamberlain who, in 1882, speaking of Egypt, after loftily 
declining to “ waste time ” in repudiating all idea of annexa¬ 
tion or protectorate, went on to say :— 

We think our possessions are sufficiently ample, our duties and 
responsibilities too onerous and complicated. We think that to 
govern well and wisely the people who already own our sway is 
a task for the most magnificent ambition and mo^t exalted 
patriotism. 

Western Australia is the subject of a vivid sketch 
by Mr. Battye in the Review of Reviews for Australasia. 
He says that far from gold being the only asset of the 
Colony or State, it has enormous wealth in timber. The 
forests, as far as the commercial tigibers are concerned, 
are all found in the south-western division, and cover 
something over twenty million acres of ground. “The 
Ut? Mr. Bdme Brown, <ir many years Conservator of 
Forests, and one of the best timber experts ^nown, con- 
ndered that he Qnder-estima|ed the value when he placed 
it at millions sterling. 


CORNHILL. 

Cornhill for May keeps well to its traditiofi of being 
one of the most readable of modern periodicals. Separate 
notice is asked for Mr. Leslie Stephens’ eulogy on the 
late George M. Smith, for Mr. Layard’s lower middle 
class family budget, and for the Londoner’s Log Book on 
the taxation caused by the war. Mr. Sidney Lee dis¬ 
cusses, with quotations, Shakespeare’s idea of patriotisiA. 
His risumt' is worth reproducing :— 

The Shakespearean drama thus finally enjoins those who love, 
their country wisely to neglect no advantage that nature offers in 
the way of resistance to unjust demands upon it; to remember 
that her pro.sperity largely depends on her command of the sea ; 
to hold firm in the memory “ the deiftr souls ” who have niade 
“her reputation tlirough the world"; to subject at need her 
faults and frailties to searching criticism and stern rebuke; and 
finally to treat with disdain those in places of power who make 
of no .account their responsibilities to the past as well as to the 
present and' the future. The political conditions, the physical 
conditions, of hLs country have altered since Shakespeare lived 
and England has ceasM to be an island-power. Bat the 
essential verity of his teaching has undergone no change. 

Dr. Fitchett recounts with uncoheealed pain the 
dreiidful story of the Cawnpore massacres in his “Tale of 
the Great Mutiny." : the one relief from the succession of 
horrors being the descriptions of Havelock’s men and 
their evcr-victorious charge. 

Mr. Basil Worsfold considers proposals to form 
irrigation settlements for military settlers and to establish 
English yeomen on farms side by side with Dutch farmers 
in our new South African territories. Four thousand 
military settlers would, he reckons, cost f ^,000,000. An 
advance of £^,000 to each of 2,000 yeomen would meaa 
another ;^8,cxx>,ooo, or, including cost of administration,. 

13 , 000,000 in all. He works this out to mean an annual 
expenditure of j^68o,ooo. This, he suggests, might be 
levied exclusively on the gold industr)*. He sees that the 
future lies nith those who hold the land. 

Dr. Garnett, under the title of “ Alms for Oblivion," 
revives the memorj' of a Pagan Conventicle held in Con¬ 
stantinople so late as the rise of Islam under the very nose 
of Hcraclius. This is his interpretation of “ Propatris,” si 
dialogue sometimes, though wrongly, attributed to Lucian. 

London Quarterly Review. 

The London Quarterly Review for April is an instruc¬ 
tive and scholarly record of current movements in 
theology and science. Reference may be midc else¬ 
where to Professor Banks’ paper on the Oxford Confer¬ 
ence and to Professor Nicols’s report of the Lower 
Criticism of the New Testament. Professor W. T. 
Davison, writing on Christ and Modern Criticism, attacks 
the negative conclusions, “ the narrow and shallow 
Rationalism,” of Professor Cheync’s “ Encyclopmdia 
Biblica,” and in especial of Schmiedel’s article on the 
Gospels. Mr. C. C. Dove assails certain moral heresies of 
the present day, notably those of Kirchmann, who en¬ 
deavoured from the various and conflicting standards 
of conduct obtaining in the world, apd from other 
considerations, to prove tha% tnocality is an illusion. 
Professor J. A. Thomson surveys the present aspect of 
the Evolution Theoryj and reports that “while the 
general idea of evolution stands more firmly than ever 
as a reasonable modal interpretation of nature, there is 
great uncertainty in r^ard to the factors in the evolution 

P rocess ” — variation, elimination, isolation. May 

iendall shows high skill and deep insight in her notes 
on Mark xiv. Mr. H. B. Workman brings our know¬ 
ledge of John Wiclif up to date. ^ 
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*THE NEW UBERAL* REVIEW. 

. The N^^> Liberal Review for April is the best that has 
been issued, although not without'olots. Its chief defect 
—if it be a defect—is an excessive strenuousness. This, 
however, is a fault on virtue’s side. The editors, whose 
names are Harmsworth, maintain that the present 
Government is declining in power and influence. It is a 
tired Government, a depressed Government, a nervous 
and irritable Government, and there is no political health 
in it. Greatly daring, they venture to propose that the 
leaders of the Liberal Party should sit, while in Opposition, 
as an informal Cabinet or Committee, to deliberate upon 
the i%jiy in whieh the country should be governed. 
Amdhg other things, they think that the Liberal Party 
should discuss how they could re-establish their reputa¬ 
tion as the Patriotic Party in these islands, and in the 
Colonics. There is certainly great need for them to 
establish .their reputation for something, whether it be 
patriotism or efficiency; but they have a much worse 
reputation for inability to combine and act together than 
they have for anything else, and unfortunately this is the 
most essential preliminary. 

WHY THE IRISH ARE CONFIDENT. 

The New Liberal Review, however, does not hesitate 
to call into consultation representatives of all shades of 
opinion in the party, and gives the first place among 
party leaders to Mr. John Redmond, whose paper on the 
Liberal Party in Ireland is very sensible. I have seldom 
seen better .stated than in the following passage the 
reasons why the Irish Nationalists think that time is on 
their side, and that the stars in their courses are fighting 
on their behalf. Mr. Redmond says ;— 

The process which is going on in 4 he direction of Home Rule 
must lie apparent to every thoughtful man. The devolution of 
almost complete democratic power in local affairs to the new 
elective bodies under the Ixica! Government Act ; the training 
in self-government which these bodies furnish—a training which 
invariably and quite naturally increases the appetite for self- 
government ; the devolution to these bodies of new and most 
important functions in administration, in relation both to 
education and the development of industrial resources, under the 
Agricultural and Technical Instruction Act; the state of the 
Irish land question—these and other patent facts (to say nothing 
of the influence of certain great collateral questions, such as 
university education, transit, and financial relations) must render, 
to the eyes of all men of the lea.st capacity for judging politics, 
the evolution of the Irish situation into a Home Rule settlement 
absolutely inevitable. 

THE LIBERAL REORGANISATION IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

Mr. Yoxall, M.P., attacks the National Liberal 
Federation for its inability to cope with the organisa¬ 
tion of the Liberal Party. Mr. Yoxall does not sec 
why the enthusiasm of politics should not gather 
round the local Liberal organisation as strongly as 
enthusiasm gathers round a Free Church. The 
Liberal Association ought to be the week-day church 
for all who care for amending humanity by legislative 
and administrative means. Alas! ought to be, no 
doubt; but with what amazed bewilderment many of 
the party wiih-puUers must read this suggestion that 
they should act as rallying centres of an enthusiasm 
which, the moment ,it became operative, would be 
mightily inconvenient for some of the highly-placed 
mem^rs of the party. • 

The Hon. Lionel Holland takes up his parable against 
the London Liberal and Radical Union, which, according 
to him, is even more inefficient than the National Liberal 
Federation. Like Mr. Yoxall, Mr. Holland insists 
strongly upon the social side of missionary work in 
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politics. If the London Liberal and Radical Union were 
up to its work, Mr. Holland thinks that there are only 
twenty-two of the present fifty-four Conservative seats in 
the metropolis which could not be attacked, in most cases 
with certainty and in all cases with the possibility of 
success. But unless the Union improves its methods and 
applies itself vigorously to the promotion of a Liberal 
revival in London, Mr. .Holland thinks we sh^l be 
fortunate if we are allowed to retain the eight seats which 
alone were left to us at the kst general election. 

OUR MORIBUND GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Alfred Kinnear, writing on the progress of the 
Session, brings out a very clear, weighty, and incisive 
indictment against the way in which the Government has 
handled the House of Commons this Session. The Govern¬ 
ment, modelled by over-reconstruction, has ceased to hold 
uiicliallcngctl sway over its own supporters, ^r. Balfour, 
although the only possible leader of a Tory House of 
Commons, is not taken seriously by the House : — 

The Lilicral party is bearing all this hectoring and travesty of 
so-calletl leadership in a kind of compensating belief that it 
cannot l.ast, and that the rtirliamcnt, in many ways a huge joke, 
will in the nc.\t two years come to an end like a Christmas charade. 

The Irish Party’ has practically become the real 
(Opposition. 

THE WAY GUT OF THE EDUCATIONAI- MUDDLE. 

Mr. Macnam.'ira, dealing with the hopeless position of 
affairs in which we have been landed by the Cockerton 
judgment, lays down a whole Reform Bill. It may be 
commended to the attention of educationists. I confine 
myself to quoting the two things which he declares are 
required at once as a preliminary to opening the door for 
the way out of the muddle in which we find ourselves :— 

(1) For the Higher-Grade Day .Schools ; a liberalising of the 

Higher Elementary Minute, esperially in the matter of the 
flfteen-year age limit, and the character of the curriculum 
designed for these schools : and an assurance that rate-expendi¬ 
tures on these schools shall be legalised. , 

(2) For the adults in the Night Schools ; legislation that shall 
make it competent for the Elementary School authorities to 
proceed with the work they arc now doing. 

OTHER REFORMERS AND NEEDED REFORMS. 

Licut.-Gcneral Sir W. Bellairs gives us his thoughts on 
Army Reform, the gist of which is that Liberals of all 
shades throughout the country should combine together 
for a sturdy resistance against a reactionary Government 
which menaces them with Conscription. 

Mr. Anton Bertram gives a judicial history of the Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, and suggests various ways in 
whifch it could be amended. Mr. E. Bowen Rowlands 
discourses on the attitude of lawyers on legal reform. He 
proposes, among other things, that the appointment of 
judges, instead of being left with the Lord Chancellor, 
should be vested in a Board composed of representatives 
of the Inns of Court, the Circuits, and the Bar Council. 
Anothe? writer suggests that a secret inquiry should be 
held by a Royal Commission with closed doors into thfe 
important puolic questions raised by the war. 

Add to this the fact that Mr. Lloyd-George discourses 
on the stagnation of business in the House of Commons, 
and you have a sufficient.bill of fare to satisfy the most 
exacting of reformers. 

LIGHTER FARE. 

The almost unredeemed strenuousness of the rest of 
the review is relieved by a xharming pajlhr by Mtc. 
Rosamund Iviarriott Watson, who writes on “ Spring us 
the Garden.” 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The only articles of actual interest in the Edinburgh 
Review for April are two, entitled “The Nation and the 
Army,” and “ Ministers and Directorships.” The former 
is short, and its value may be judged from the fact that it 
trems Mr. Brodrick’s paper proposals with respect. The 
artmle on “ Ministers and Directorships ” is a very sensible 
and moderate protest against the subtle forms of corrup¬ 
tion practised, by the presept Tory Government. The 
City, says the writer, not the Court or aristocracy, is the, 
really dangerous influence in our present system of 

f ovemment. It is not necessary to pass an Act of 
’arliament to restrain Mr. Chamberlain and his parasites, 
but a rule should be made that certain Ministers should 
not be directors of any companies whatever, and no 
Minister should hold shares in any company which docs 
business wijh Government departments. It is the Prime 
Minister’s business, says the reviewer, to look after 
matters of this kind, and he should, before appointing 
any colleague, exact a full declaration of directorships 
and investments. And I’arliament should look after the 
Prime Minister until he learns how to look after himself. 
Meanwhile— * 

Ministers should, when questions are asked as to director- 
shif>s or investments, preserve a philosophic calm, and not hotly 
assume, even if the opposing style is blundering or irritating, 
that they or their colleagues are being charged with personal 
dishonesty. And if a Minister is wise he will, we think, him¬ 
self, without being pressed, go far beyond the obvious necessi¬ 
ties of the case in the way of care that neither his directorships 
nor his investments shall be such as may by any chance afl'cet 
or bias, consciously or unconsciously, his public life, or even 
expose it to the least degree of suspicion. 

THE QUEEN’S REIGN. 

The Edinburgh has a belated tribute to Queen Vic¬ 
toria, whose reign it sums up as follows :— 

The reign will take its place amongst the most prosperous in 
OUT annals—a time, on the whole, of peace and of steady pro¬ 
gress ; of increasing plenty and diminished hardships, especially 
among the poorer members of the community. In so long a 
period of our history it was inevitable that the nation should 
experience some sharp trials and some heavy disasters—the 
Irish Famine, the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, the South 
African War, whose end, alas I the Queen was not see. Her 
grandfather’s reign, only three or four years shorter than h<'r 
own, covered far greater extremes of national reverse and of 
national glory—from the loss of the American Colonics to the 
triumph over Napoleon. 

The collocation of “ disasters ” is interesting. 

CANADA AND A MORAL. 

The article on Canada is chiefly notable for its con¬ 
cluding protests against Jingoism and racial intolerance. 
The writer points out that British immigration tends not 
to increase, while Canada is now absorbing large numbers 
of foreigners, which will end by giving it a conglomerate 
racial composition similar to that of the United States. 
The Frencn Ci-inadians disliked the South African War, 
and only Sir Wilfrid Laurier could have persuaded them 
to ^o as far in helping as they did. But if the measures 
which our race-maniacs want were once applied in 
Canada, nothing but a great standing army would pre¬ 
serve the country as a British possession. “ We must 
put aside our possessive pride,’’ says the reviewer, and 
beware of “ that spirit of Imperialism which ruined the 
Roman Republic.” 

,ANGW>-AMKllIptN COMPETITION. 

ThereJs a long article On “American and English 
Working People” from which I quote the conclusion;— 
For a consii^erable time to «bihe much the larger part of 
American manufacturing production in many departments will 


be required to meet the demands of the vast tmd ever-growing 
home market. British manufacturers, therefore, j^and British 
artisans have time, not to waste, indeed, in the vain hope that 
the industrialism of the States will wear itself out before setting 
itself to capture all our markets, but to prepare themselves for 
such a struggle as iwithcr they nor their fathers have over known. 
It is surely conceivable that, in view of the approaching danger, 
British employers should recognise the urgent need of welcoming 
all suggestions bf improvement in methods and processes, from 
whatever quarter, and especially from their own workmen, and 
should abandon the short-sighted selfishness involved in cutting 
piece-rates in such fashion as actually to discourage activity and 
devotion in their employes. There can be no doubt, in view of 
the testimony of eminent British engineers, that this kjnd of 
folly has lieen practised here to nneextent whicli in America 
would be absolutely impossible. Let our artisans, on the other 
hand, recognise that it is only by throwing themselves, with 
some approach to the American intensity of zest, into co-opera- 
lion with the most improved mcch.aiiical appliances, that they 
can give the tnides on which they depend any chance of holding 
their own in presence of an twer-advaricing competition. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The writer of the article on “ Our Naval Position” 
compares our Navy with that of Frahce, and evidently 
thinks the alarm as to the superior numbers of the 
r'rench personnel to be unfounded. Another paper deals 
with M. Maeterlinck, moralist and artist. There is an 
article on “ The Irish Catholic Clergy,” another on “ The 
Harley Papers,” and another dealing with some 
“ Unimaginary Love Letters.” 


THE CENTURY. 

Till’, travol-instinct, which revives with the advent of 
Spring, seems to have turned the Century for May into a 
travel-number. First in place, as probably in favour, is a 
sketch by Anna Lea Merritt of a hamlet in Old Hampshire, 
wherein the contrast between the literary American woman 
not ashamed to use her hands or do domestic work, and 
the semi-feudal proprieties of our country districts, is 
humorously brought out. Yet the rural charm is in the 
ascendant. Then Mary Scott Uda takes us to Naples 
and describes in entertaining fashion how Neapolitans 
take breakfast. Stoddiard Dewey shows us the haunts 
of the book-hunter along the Paris quais. ,A triplet of 
pajiers on oui-of-way places in the Orient lets us see 
Nepaul with the eyes of Mrs. L. dc Forest, the deserted 
capital of Rajpulana as it appeared to Marion M. Pope, 
and the defiles of the Irrawaddy with V. C. S. O’Connor 
as guide. Mr. A. L. Frothingham, jun., shows us 
Priene, a recovered city of Alex.indcr the Great, on the 
coast of Asia Minor, and Mrs. F. C. Hays recounts a 
missionary journey in China. Most of these travel 
papers arc jilcntifully adorned by aid of the camera ; 
and the whole series, esjiecially as viewed from the 
United States, suggest to what an extent the shrinkage 
of the world has gone. 

President Loubet is the subject of a character sketch 
by Baron de Coubertin, who distinguishes in the France 
of to-day two opposing types—Quixotism and common 
sense (if we may so epitomise the Baron’s more elaborate 
antithesis) : personified, the dhc in DdroulMe, the other 
in Loubet. The latter is described as essentially a 
farmer, and one of the high-priestS of Reason. 

The Voung Man continues to bear faithful testimony 
against dominant national evils. In the May number Mr. 
William Clarke, M.A., lifts up a warning voice against 
the curse of militarism, and is cordially approved in so 
doing by Mark Rutherford, Dr. Horton, I. Zangwill, 
and Professor James Bryce. ^ 
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THE PALL HALL MAGAZINE. 

The l^all Mall Magazine continues to keep up the 
high standard which it set up on the appointment of the 
present editorial staff. 

MR, GEORGE MEREDITH ON IMPERIAL POMTICS. 

It opens with a poem by Mr. George Meredith upon 
the voyage of the Op^ir. It is a brie^ vigorous, and 
intelligible poem, containing many striking metaphors, 
in one of which he speaks of the Ophir steaming across 
the globe from sea to sea :— 

The long smoke-pennon trails above 
• Writes over sky how wise will lx: 

• The Power* that trusts to love. 

It needed the genius of Mr. Meredith to discern such a 
message in the smoke of the British cruiser. The poet is 
very optimist when he says that Kings and States who 
have played the lofty brute— 

“ And fondly deeming they possessed, 

On force relied, and found it break : 

That truth once scored on Britain’s breast. 

Now keeps her mind awake.” 

Unfortunately, it would be difficult to name any State 
which at the present moment is playing that rSle more 
brutally than England. In the concluding stanza Mr. 
Meredith gives us the counsel of perfection. He says :— 
“ Australian, Canadian, 

To tone old veins with streams of youth, 

Our trust be on Uie best in man 

Henceforth, and wc shall prove that trutii. 

Prove tr> a world of brows down-bent, 

That in the Britain thus endowed. 

Imperial means beneficent. 

And strength to servifce vowed,” 

It would be interesting to have the comment of the 
burghers of the Transvaal upon the last two lines. 
“ Imperial means beneficent ” is hardly the hieroglyphic 
inscribed across the devasted Republics by the sweep¬ 
ing columns which, like destroying angels from Tophet, 
are day by day laboriously blotting out with fire and 
sword the outiiosts planted by a civilisation in the midst 
of the African wilderness. 

ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 

Professor Cole writes a somewhat sensational illustrated 
paper upon “The Earth’s Earliest Inhabitants.” He says 
that recent calculations show that in favourable condi¬ 
tions a foot of rock may be formed in a century, or 1,000 
feet in 100,000 years, and as stratified scries containing 
traces of animal life can be measured by miles, our 
ancestry goes a very long way back. If Professor Cole’s 
paper was written in the style of Genesis it would run 
somewhat after this fashion :—“ In the beginning was the 
trilobite, and the time in which he reigned on the earth 
was known as the Cambrian period. And the trilobite 
was succeeded by the stylonurus, a specialised marine 
creature, allied to the scorpions and King crabs ; and the 
period of his reign was known as the Silurian. Then 
came the reign of the fishes in the Devonian period. 
After that came the amphibia of the carbonaceous epoch, 
and then, after the Permiih and Triassic times, the reptile 
era began, and established the visit of the Deinosaurs or 
terrible lizards, monsters from 30 to 100 feet long, who 
dominated the land and water, and reduced the mammals 
to a period of abject subjection. Then, in the fulness of 
time, the reptilian empire fell. The mammals and small 
creatures who had been forced to hide in holes in the 
tocks, came out, and the sceptre was given into their 
hands, which they have held to this day.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. ' 

Mr. A. H. Malan writes and illustrates wiA photo¬ 
graphs of his own taking an interesting article upon 
Dunvegan Castle, in the Isle of Skye, a place which 
makes the claim of being the oldest inhabited private 
house in Scotland. 

Mrs. E. T. Cook writer a bright and humorous paper 
on the pleasures of life in London, which is devoted to an 
exposition of street nuisances and noises. Another 
copiously illustrated paper is one full of information con¬ 
cerning submarine boats. It is written by a man who 
has sailed in submarine boats, and he is not very 
sanguine. The great difficulty is that of providing the 
submarine monster with eyes by which it can see where 
it is going. 

Mr. Spicimann writes and describes what goes on 
behind the scene in the Royal Academy Exl\ibition. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen discourses upon the relations between 
Romance and Science. The third real conversation 
recorded by William Archer is one which he held with 
Mrs. Craigie. 


HARPER’S. 

Harper's Monthly contains a remarkable illustrated 
article, by Benjamin Constant, entitled “ My Portraits.” 
It is seldom that a distinguished painter acts as critic of 
his own pictures, but M. Constant does not hesitate in the 
least to write of his own productions with an appreciative 
pen. In painting the Queen, he says that mter pro¬ 
tracted studies full of moments of fear and of hesi¬ 
tation, he beheld emerging through the gloom, little 
by little, tlie luminous figure of the sovereign, serene 
and dignified, gazing into the future as if oblivious of 
her surroundings on the throne of state, victorious as 
her name indicates. From this vision of contem¬ 
poraneous history one must evolve a veritable poem of 
royalty to be considered with emotions of admiration and 
respect. Of Queen Alexandra he says that she was a 
formidable subject, the grace of the model was so great. 
Speaking of the art of portrait painting, he maintains that 
the difference from the photograph is that a photograph 
c.an never give that indefinable spirituality, that revela¬ 
tion of one soul through another, which portrait painting 
renders possible. M. Constant says that he regards his 
portrait of M. Blowitz as one of the best he has produced. 
It fixes upon canvas the just and faithful image of this 
remarkable personality, suggesting his physical and moral 
originality, depicting, in short, a good-natured sceptic. 
After M. Constant’s jiaper, and standing before it in 
point of view of human interest, is a charming and 
pathetic love story entitled “ Elise,” told by Mr. Aubrey 
Lansdon in a scries of letters. Elise is a young French 
girl, who just before she leaves the convent school attracts 
the attention of a famous artist, whom she idolises into a 
hero and a demi-god. Despite her father’s warnings, she 
flies to»Paris, believing she is going to be trained in art, 
and ultimately to many her master, whereas he considers 
he has merely caught a pretty bird from the country with 
whom he was to amuse nimself for a time. In the series 
of letters the development of this familiar theme is treated 
with great delicacy and tact. 

The magazine is remarkable for the number of its 
short papers on miscellaneous subjects, and lengthy in¬ 
stalments of serial stories by Miss Wilkins and Gilbf^ 
Parker. There are several p^ems, among n^ich that 
Mr.^-John JIurroughs is the most notable. The 
paper is supplied by Mr. H. M. Hiller, who desctil^l^,; 
e.xperiences with the wild tribes of Borneo. , , 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The leading feature of the April North American is an 
article by Count Leo Tolstoy entitled “ The Root of the 
Evil,” which I have quoted elsewhere. Next it will be 
found a Ipaper on “ Tolstoy and Resurrection,” by Con- 
stanae and Edward Garnett. Mark Twain replies to his 
“ Missionary Critics " in a chargicteristic article. 

CUBA FOR AMERICA. 

Mr. A. J. Beveridge writes *on “ Cuba and ’ Congress,” 
his article being made up partly by a historical summary 
to show that the Americans have always coveted Cuba, 
and partly by a string of the usual casuistical arguments 
employed by annexationists everywhere. The Americans, 
he says in short, must have Cuba, firstly, because they 
have always wanted it; secondly, because it would be 
profitable ; and thirdly, because it would be Christian. 

SUBMARINES. 

Rear-Admiral Melville writes on “ The Submarine 
Boat : Its Promises and Performances.” He evidently 
thinks that the promises are much more important than 
the performances, and he criticises severely all the 
adopted French and American types. He says ;— 

The submarine torpedo-boat of to-day is, practically, of the 
same design as that of a century ago. The present one is more 
efficient simply by reason of the fact that we now possess a 
lighter stor.lge battery and can secure belter material of con¬ 
struction, and also because the machine tt o. is able to turn out 
motors and auxiliaries which are cheaper, lighter, more compact, 
more reliable anil more efficient than could ever be manufac¬ 
tured before. The promises of the past are thus nearer 
becoming performances. 

BATIISM. 

Mr. E. D. Ross writes on Babism as a “ Great Reli¬ 
gion of the World.” Babism, although in its infancy, 
counts to-day over one million adherents, and Mr. Ross 
thinks that it will extend in the future. Already three 
thousand Americans subscribe to the new faith. Its 
teachings prohibit mendicity, insist on cleanliness, and 
enjoin marriage upon all :— 

Wives who for a period of nine months have had no news of 
their husbands are permitted to marry again, but if they are 
^tient it is better, “since God lo^'cs those who are patient." 
If quarrels arise between a man and his wife, he is not to divorce 
her at once, but must wait for a whole year, so that, perhaps, he 
may become reconciled to her. The kings of the earth are 
exhorted to adopt and spread the new faith. ’ Wine and opium 
are forbidden. The sacred books are to be read regularly, but 
never so long os to cause weariness. Enemies are to be for¬ 
given, nor must evil be met with evil. 

CORNS ANIJ CALLOSITIES. • 

Dr. Louis Robinson writes a short but brightly-written 
article on the prosaic subject of corns, which he regards 
as originally not defects, but very useful protections :— 

like modern savages living on perishable food, our barefoot fore- 
fathere must have been obliged to go a-hunting in all weathers: 
and, such being the cose, they, in common with horses and dogs, 
needed an especially rapid growth of sole-material during the 
rainy season. Now, it is demonstrable that Nature has mode 
elaborate provision for this very need in the case of most animals. 
When corns “shoot” on the approach of damp weather, we 
owe the sharp, throbbing pain then experienced partly to a sudden 
increase of activity in the vascular and sensitive papillae, and 
partly to a rapid growth of the onticle iniich already presses 
upon them—the whole being due to the fact that some senile and 
weather-wise^mmissaty at headquarters, who does not believe 
in*boot^ hi^vuig been aoptuntm several thousand ceirituries before 
such things 'were thought of, is making proviMon against a rainy 
day. 


THE FORHH. 

The Forum for April is about at its usuaUlevel. It 
opens with an article on “ The Preliminary Report of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission” by Mr. A. F. Walker, who 
does not express any very decided judgment on the 
question which he discusses—the route to be adopted. 

300,000,000 AMERICANS. 

Mr. O. P. Austin m ikes the interesting prediction that 
the United States will contain 300,000,000 of people at 
the end of the twentieth century. He makes some 
interesting comparisons with Europe, pointing out that 
if the United .States were as densely peopled as the most 
populous countries in Europe shg would hav'o a pffpula- 
lion of over a thousand millions. In regard to the 
<(uestion whether the United States could support its 
300,000,000, he thinks that greater economy in the use of 
natural products will give it a sufficient food supply, and 
he looks upon South America, Africa, and Australia as 
future storehouses. 

ITALIAN POLITICS. 

Mr. R. M. Whitehouse contributes some “ Notes on 
Italian Politics.” He says ;— ' 

It would be uniKife to build loo confidingly on the lasting 
effects of the popular oiiiliurst of devotion and dynastic senti¬ 
ment which eleclrificd all Italy on the dire news of the Monza 
trageily; but the most sceptical admit that the bloori shed by 
Uresci’s bullet hasceinenled the ties between people and dynasty 
to an extent which the most sweeping legislative concessions 
would have been powerless to encompass. It would be equally 
hazardous to affirm that even the more tractable of the hetero¬ 
geneous elements in I’arliamcnt will be prepared to view with 
complacency any wider iinmission in public affairs by Victor 
Emmanuel IIT. But the prediction may be ventured upon that 
should he sec fit, when the o&asion arises, to revive constitutional 
prerogatives which have been allowed to fall into disuse, he 
will not be denied the support of a considerable number of 
enlightened • patriots-- in and outside the chambers—whether 
belonging to the rigidly conservative or frankly democratic 
ranks. 

THE KANSAS PROHIBITION MOVEMENT. 

Ex-Senator W. A. Peffer writes on “ Prohibition in 
Kansas ” from the Prohibitionist’s point of view. As to 
the difficulty of coping with opposing interests, he says :— 

Topeka, the capital city of the State, with a high class of 
people, seventy-five per cent, of whom are in favour of a rigid 
enforcement of our liquor laws, has had to bear with from fifty 
to sixty joints regularly running for years past; and the police 
officers know the exact location and manager of every one of 
them. At a mass meeting in Topeka helil on February lotlv, 
1901, the chief of police read a long list of “well-known joints’’ 
then operating in the city, which, for one cause or other, he had 
been unable to close, although most of their managers had been 
arrested many times, ami as often had gone back to their bars 
immediately after giving Ixmd to apjiear at some convenient 
time. 

OTHF.R ARTICLES. 

Mr. E. E. Hale reviews Mr. Holl’s book on the Hague 
Conference appreciatively. Mr. E. S. Meade writes on 
“ The Limitations of Monopoly.” Mr. J. W. Bailey puts 
forth “ The (^ase for the South,” urging that the Southern 
States should be allowed to worjf out their bwn salvation 
from the ignorant negro vote. 

M. "VvES (^UYOT, in the Humanitarian, paints the social 
and economic position of France to-day in sombre colours. 
Politics are corrupt, taxation is crushing, “phobia" of 
some kind or other is always prevalent, and priest-ridden 
woman is powerful in home and State. His panacea is 
competition in place of protection. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

‘ The A^il number contains two very interesting articles 
upon the policy of free trade as opposed to protection. 
Just at the present moment, when so many people appear 
to be advocating a reversion to that system which was 
abandoned during the time of Cobden and Bright, it is 
instructive to have the views of expert Americans on the 
subject. 

COMMERCIAL WAR. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson strongly objects to Lord Rose¬ 
bery’s use of the word “ war ” in connection with intcr- 
natiOQpl trade. Wars of tariffs there may be and arc, 
but % war of trade is unthinkable. He points out that 
the term “ British Free Trade ” is not fully warranted - 
The Netherlands anticipated (ireac Britain by two centuries or 
more, conducting their long struggle with Spain on a free trade 
basis, emerging from it rich and prosperous, the rival of England 
on the sea and the peer of any nation in commerce, while Spain 
entered upon her period of decadence for the very reason that 
her rulers were actuated by the same fallacies that Lord Rose¬ 
bery unthinkingly admits when he uses the phrase “ a war of 
trade.” • 

Mr. Atkinson "also reminds his readers that the 
prosperity of the United States is due to the American 
system of almost continental free trade. Free trade, he 
says, amongst the States is the bond that keeps the nation 
in existence. He goes on to sketch out the great advance 
in American trade, and foreshadows the adoption of free 
trade by the United States. He says :— 

'•The American system of free trade may soon be extended on 
the methods of common sense, to the gradu,rl but sure removal 
of all the duties on imports except those which may be main¬ 
tained for revenue. American free trade will surely be so 
extended as soon as the country becomes aware of the fact 
that the worst obstruction to exports is the taxation of goods 
by duties on the imports, which it might secure in exchange 
for its products, 'especially from the/great non-machine-using 
continents. 

A SHORTSIGHTED TARIFF WAR. 

Mr.^W. L. Saunders contributes a powerful counterpart 
to Mr. Atkinson’s article in his paper, “ American Tariff 
Policy now shutting the Open Door.” The chief object of 
the writer is to show how much the United States will 
lose in the present tariff war with Russia. The average 
import of Russian sugar appears to be about ;^i 5,000 a 
year, and this has now been taxed up to too per cent, in 
accordance with the Uingley tariff law. America’s exports 
to Russia amounted to ^2jOoo,ooo last year, and M. de 
Witte at once replied by raising the tariff by 30 per cent, 
on most imports from the States. It is not difficult to 
see who suffers most in the transaction. Mr. Saunders 
concludes with a plea for free trade. He says :— 

If the bars of protection serve as they do now in the case of 
this Russian Jiusiness, as dams to obstruct the flow of our pro¬ 
ducts into foreign fields, then let us take them'down. Mr. Blaine, 
a disciple of protection, evidently saw clearly lliat reciprocity 
was essential to the'maintenance and integrity of protection ; 
hence he coupled it with his protection idea. If protection has 
built up the United States to its present position, and if to lx: a 
great manufacturing country i^ de^rable in the interests of the 
whole people, then it is as important now to protect the manu¬ 
facturers by open doors asJt was to build them up by a tariff 
which has now become useless and which has begun to be hurtful, 

■ BRIDGE-BUILDING, * 

Mr. Thomas Curtis Clarke contributes an instructive 
article upon the causes of the superiority of American 
bridge-building practice. The article is illustrated with 
splendid reproductions of photographs of the best examples 
of th| bridge-builder’s art. Mr. Clarke cites as an 
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instance of the admitted superiority the much greater 
experience Americans get. There are now in the States 
190,000 miles of railways, and it has been calculated that 
there is an average of one span of metallic bridge for 
every three miles of railway. This gives 63,000 bridges 
on existing lines. Mr. J. V. W. Reynders, in a letter on 
the subject, speaks of the way in which the newest tools are 
always adopted in the States despite the great cost, and 
of the reluctance of Europeati Arms to do this. He says :— 
’ In the French shops visited by the writer, handling was done 
entirely by main strength and awkwardness, not a single 
travelling crane being in evidence. Nor did a single tool 
impress itself on his 'mind that would not ^be consigned to the 
scrap pile with us. English shops are somewhat in advance of 
this state, and while in Germany the nearest approach to 
American practice is found, tlie scale of expenditure for equip¬ 
ment is much reduced. . 

OTHER ARTICLES. » 

Mr. C. B, Going contributes an account of the village 
communities of the factory, machine works and mines. 
Mr. A. G. Charleton writes his third paper on Gold 
Mining and Milling in Western Australia. Mr. W. W. 
Christie writes upon fuel combustion with draught 
furnished by mechanical method; and Transatlantic 
communication by means of the telephone is discussed 
by Professor M, 1 . Pupin. Mr. Ford’s article on Russian 
engineering opportunities is noticed elsewhere. 


CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

In the April number a “ Staff Correspondent ” con¬ 
tributes a well-illustrated and interesting article upon the 
Russian Volunteer Fleet. This fleet was originally 
purchased by national subscription during the Russo- 
Turkish war. It first of all consisted of four steamers, 
the best types of their day, purchased from the North 
German Lloyd. Peace being concluded almost at once, 
the fleet was used simply for conveying sick and wounded 
troops. Then the steamers began to ply regularly between 
Odessa and Vladivostock. The profits were to be devoted 
to the cdbstruclion of new vessels, but*as a self-supporting 
commercial enterprise the fleet was not a brilliant success. 
It now consists of fifteen ships, all modern vessels, and 
all of British build. The fleet receives an annual subsidy 
of 600,000 roubles, and the fees paid for the passage of 
the Suez Canal are refunded by the State Audit. 

BRITAIN’S INDUSTRIAL SUPREMACV. 

James B. Alliott reviews the present position of our 
trade in an article in which the writer says that he does 
not take a pessimistic view of affairs. Trade just now is 
bad'in other countries as well as in England, but there 
are also other reasons for the present depression. Wars in 
South Africa and China have their influence, but legislation, 
such as the Merchandise Marks Acts, is more responsible 
still. Legislation preventing road locomotives going at a 
higher speed than four miles an hour, and the laws limiting 
electrical enterprises generally, have had a very adverse 
influence on trade. Mr. Alliott then proceeds to discuss 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and Trade Unions. 

OTHER ARTtCLF.S. 

Dr, James Douglas contributes a second article upon 
American transcontinental railways. The description of 
the building of these^uge undertakings is naturally most 
interesting, and the splendid illustrations add consideral^ 
to the article, Mr. IJ. Allen Willey writes upon^American 
soft coal and some of the reasons for its ever increasiffg 
export. Mr,*Alton P. Adams, in his article upon electric 
vehicles v. tranicars, is of the opinion that the formet is 
the best system for city traffic. • 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

We have mentioned elsewhere the articles of Dr. Barth 
on Tuberculosis, and of M. Lamy on “ Women and State 
Education in France.” The remainder of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes for April is not perhaps of outstanding 
merit, though there are one or two noticeable articles. 

SHAKESPEARE’S 'SOKNETS. 

It is always interesting to read the opinions of a 
cultivated foreigner, even upoh the oldest and stalest of ^ 
literary questions. M. Filon, in discussing this, the 
eternal problem of Shakespeare's Sonnets, summarises 
his conclusions by observing that, beginning in the heyday 
of youth under the influence of Petrarch and of Sidney, 
Shakespeare is left at the end in possession of himself, 
and already turning prematurely towards the gloomy 
prospect of his decline. They bring us from Biron to 
Romeo, from Romeo to Hamlet, and they make us have 
a presentiment or Prospero in “ The Tempest.” They 
illuminate the mental life rather than the real life of the 
poet, and if they are read in this light the sonnets become 
a confession. 

FRENCH CRITICS ON ENGLAND. 

The Vicomte de Vogiid reviews a little parcel of books 
written by French observers on England and the English 
people. He begins by the paradox that while in some 
of her actions England outrages the sentiments of justice 
and of pity which are innate m all hearts, in others she 
increases one’s pride in belonging to the human race ; but 
he perceives a new metamorphosis of the old England— 
an irresistible impulse towards democratic imperialism is 
carrying the country. M. de VogUd approves most of the 
study of Jilnglish psychology in the nineteenth century, 
written by M. Boutmy ; in his view the influence of race 
is a secondarv factor. 

ETHIOPIA, 

In two articles, “ The Ethiopia of History ” and “The 
Ethiopia of To-day,” M. Pinon describes the resurrection 
of an African State. M. Pinon goes on to say that 
the independence of Ethiopia is necessary for tlje safety 
of the French colonies and the maintenance of the 
French possessions in Africa. The French writer 
points out that the Abyssinian tablelands com¬ 
mand the valley of the Nile much as might do a 
gigantic castle. There is a question of the Nile 
which is not exclusively African, but which con¬ 
cerns the balance of power in the Mediterranean and 
the freedom of commerce of the whole world. Great 
Britain, he says, would dominate the whole of Eastern 
Africa, and enclose in her stifling embrace the 
whole basin of the Indian Ocean and bring •her 
weight to bear upon the destinies of the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. This was long ago anticipated by Russian 
diplomacy, which realised that if England became 
njiistress of all the valley of the Nile, she would exercise 
a decisive influence on the future; of the Ottoman Empire 
and of Persia. Consequently, the Russian Government 
has endeavoured for a long period to maintain the best 
relations with the Negus, and in this it has been assisted 
by the religious tie which links the two empires. To a 
Frenchman, of course, the fact that Russian and French 
interests in regard to Ethiimia absolutely coincide is full 
of significance, and M. Pinon goes on to show that 
Germany, now th.at she has become a gre.it commercial 
and colonising Power, is equally interested in the inde¬ 
pendence <tf Ethiopia, thtf neutrality of the Nile, and the 
irccdom of the Red Sea. 

What, then, of Ethiopia itself? “ Ethiopia only holds 
out its hand to God " is the firoud motto which appears 
ozi-Menelek’s new coinage. 


THE REVUE DES REVUfiS. 

The April numbers; of this excellent maglizine artf 
chiefly concerned with matters of more general interest 
to Frenchmen thap to Englishmen. 

THE HAD FRENCH OF FRENCH POLITICIANS. 

M. Ernest Charles discusses “ Parliamentary lan¬ 
guage.” He thinks it incontestable that French politicians 
are, as a rule, wofully ignorant of their own language :— 

If they are accused of being prone to all sorts of thin^ with¬ 
out knowing anything about them, it must be admitted t^t they 
liave an irrepressible tendency to say everything incorrectly. .... 
Words twisted out of their real meanii^, an arbitrary asseflihlage 
of incoherent expressions, confused phrases, periphrases, and 
metaphors, a mass of mistakes of all kinds, many of them 
traditional, and liorrowed with deference by the young parlia¬ 
mentarian from the older one—this is parliamentary language. 

M. Ernest Charles then fills seventeen pages in proof 
of this, largely with quotations from well-known French 
politicians. 

WILL SOCIALISM KILL ART? 

M. Camille Mauclair discusses this question, and finds 
on the whole that it will not, although he thinks that, 
should the baser sort of Socialism get the upper hand, 
art may risk going down in the struggle. Architecture 
is most imperilled by modern utilitarianism. The 
tendency now is to think of nothing but hygiene in 
building a house. The exclusion of all “religiosity” 
makes the case of architecture still worse. What would 
M. Mauclair say to a London suburb ? Paintings, litera¬ 
ture, and music will all suffer, at any rate for a time. 
Music will flourish. “ Its future is infinitely noble ; its 
mission brilliant.” Should the worst Ipredictions of the 
worst enemies of Socialism be realised, music will still 
retain its softening, ennobling influences. 

WIRELESS LIGHT. 

Dr. Caze gives an account of “wireless light,” or 
“ Tesla light,” as it will be called if it ever comes into 
use. M. Tesla actually believes that he has applied the 
Marconi principles to electric light. The advantages 
M. Tesla claims are cheapness of installation and healthi¬ 
ness. His light, he says, produces the same effects as 
sunlight ; many disease germs would be destroyed by 
exposing patients to its rays. It is excellent for the eyes, 
and its effects can also be regulated. For instance, in a 
hospital it can be made to furnish the exact amount pf 
ozone considered necessary to purify the atmosphere. 
Truly a revolution in light, if M. Tesla can bring it 
about. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Magaud d’Aubusson has a delicately written paper 
on “ the time of the singing of birds," tending to prove 
the tenderness and constancy of mated birds for each 
other. Bird-love, he says, is rooted in something far deeper 
than the merely physical. Some birds are more faithful 
and loving than others, but the writer says that in almost 
all the raonogamic instinct Js far stronger than is 
generally thought. At the end of the article we learn 
with pleasure that there is more tp follow. An excellent 
anonymous article describes the short and tragic life of the 
Armenian riter and patriot, Tigrane Yergate. A curious 
p^cr is devoted to a celebrated Chinese drama, “ The 
“ Pi-pa-ki ”; and among the literary articles that by 
Mme. Starkoff on “Intellectual Couples in Russian 
Novels ” is particularly interesting. M. Marcel aJso 
writes a rather painful article on the struggles of thie 
unsuccessful artist—the Artistic Proletariat. • 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

• The tw(#April numbers of the Revue de Paris, while 
keeping up a high level of general interest, have yet no 
article calling for separate notice. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCe! 

M. Belliot continues his very elaborate analysis of the 
causes which led to the formation of the Triple Alliance. 
He considers that the death of William I. practically 
loosened the Russo-German entente and thus paved the 
way for the Franco-Russian Alliance; and he devotes 
much space to the causes which led to the slackening of 
the traditional friendship which had existed so long 
between France and Itily. The writer admits that he 
knows very little of the preliminaries of the Franco-Russian 

• Alliance. “ What,” he asks, “ are the clauses of the pact 
evidently entered into between the two great nations ? For 
how long does the agreement hold good? The secret 
has been marvellously kept.” M. Belliot also discusses 
the rumoured Anglo-Italian agreement of 1887, but he 
does not believe that any definite agreement was arrived 
at; in proof of this he quotes from a speech by Lord 
Salisbury at a Lora Mayor’s banquet. It is, of course, 
the object of the French writer to prove that the Triple 
Alliance has injured, far more than it has benefited, Italy, 
and in the May numbers of the Revue he hopes to show 

. the truth of this. 

THE FIRST BERNADOTTE. 

Of great historical interest is M. Penguad’s account 
of the middle and old .age of the French soldier who 
became, by grace of Napoleon, King of Sweden, and was 
the only one of the great conqueror’s sovereigns who 
knew how to keep the guerdon due to his valour. Over¬ 
shadowed by his great chief, the^rst Bemadottc had yet 
one of the most interesting and romantic careers of the 
century. The son of a Pau shopkeeper, he began life as 
a soldier of the revolutionaiy forces ; then he worked his 
way up until he became one of Napoleon’s Marshals, and 

• he ended by being not only the ruler, but the popular 
sovereign of the stern little northern race whose language 
he never really mastered. With extreme intelligence, 
and in this imitating Napoleon himself, he surrounded 
himself with a kind of royal medimval atmosphere. 
When presiding over his parliament he sat impassible on 
a goi-geous silver throne studded with gems ; his aim and 
object in life appears to have been to pose as a benevolent 
dc^t. He always remained a Frenchman at heart; 
and though he soon ceased to be on even friendly terms 
with the man to whom he owed everything, the news 
of Waterloo filled him with grief. He was then still only 
Prince of Sweden, and did not proclaim himself King 
until the February of 1818, when Louis XVI 11 . 
actually found himself compelled to send an envoy 
to bear his congratulations to a brother sovereign 
who had begun life as one of the humblest of Louis the 
Sixteenth’s subjects. Bernadotte is said to have foreseen 
the death of Napoleon during a prophetic dream, and 
while the news excited in him no surprise, it affected 
him greatly. He is said to have observed, “He 
was not vanqujkhed by mqn, for he was the greatest of 
us, but God punished hint because he believed too much 
in himself, m his own .intelligence and power.” It is 
stated that he feared Napoleon’s posthumous resentment, 
and that he managed to purchase the silencC of one or 
more of those who might have testified as to the 
Emperor’s opinion of his late lieutenant. Charles XVI. 
lived long enough to see the remains of Napoleon brought 
back in triumph from St. Helena, and it was then that 
he exclaimed, “To think that I was once a Marshal of 


France, and that I am now only King of Sweden 1 " 
He died four years later, the only one of his generation 
who lived to extreme old age, and the doyen, at the time 
of his death, of European sovereigns. He was deeply 
regretted by the Swedish people, who saw in him a ruler 
who had ensured thirty years of complete peace for their 
country. , 

A GERMAN TRADES UNION. 

Those interested in Tracies Unionism in its varying 
phases should read M. Russai’s interesting account of a 
Trades Union formed by the workmen whose life work 
lies in Hamburg. The Hamburg dockers, in spite of the 
many difficulties put in their way by their employers, and 
even by the law of the country^, have managed to form a 
very' strong Union, which has been able, at any rate, to 
effect certain modifications in the conditions of labour. 
In 1896 there was a strike which ended disastrously for the 
men, but notwithstanding this fact the shipowners and 
those concerned with the administration of tne great sea¬ 
port made up their minds that it should not occur again, 
and in 1898 they substantially granted the terms asked by 
the dockers of 1896. The most important Union, which 
goes by the name of “ Verband der Hafenarbeiter,” 
requires each of its memb6rs to pay yj-d. a month, and in 
return, not only looks after his interests, but also supplies 
him with a ciuarterly paper, which is soon to be pub¬ 
lished monthly. With so small a pecuniary support, the 
“ Verband der Hafenarbeiter" cannot put by much, and 
a strike fund is, of course out of the question. Still, the 
Union made a gallant attempt to supply its members 
with funds during 1896, but at the end of a week the 
funds were exhausted and the strikers had to appeal to 
public charity. Even* in spite of its poverty it must be 
admitted that the Union plays its part in binding the 
Hamburg portworkers together ; and so it is almost 
impossible to measure the moral force of such an asso¬ 
ciation. Incidentally the writer describes a visit paid by 
him to Hamburg and his interviews with several of the 
dockers and their families, which would seem to prove 
that the work is accomplished under far less favourable 
conditions than are enjoyed by their British comrades. 

THE ROMANCE OF DEAD CITIES. 

M. Diehl contributes to the second April number a 
curiously fascinating account of the dead cities of the 
East—Famagouste and Rhodes, formerly the capitals of 
Cyprus, once, strange as it seems to recall it now, as 
French as Marseilles itself. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, though nominally Venetian, Cyprus 
was full of French families, and several modern French 
historians have reconstructed with infinite pains the 
splendid, if somewhat sombre, history of these mediaeval 
towns. Lovers of Shakespeare will recall that Otheho 
is thought to take place at Famagouste, but long before 
Shakespeare’s day the town was one of the great com¬ 
mercial cities of the East. On the highway to the Holy 
Land it Vas two days’ sail from Egypt, and only a few 
hours removed from Syria and Asia Minor. In 1571 the 
town underwent a terrible siege, which unhappily ended 
disastrously, the island and town passing into the hand.s 
of the Grand Turk. Now for over four hundred years 
Famagouste has been a dead city, but the ruins which 
remain show what a splendid place it must once have 
been, and there are •few more impressive sights in the 
world of travel than that of the city with so splendid a 
past and so sordid a present, ^nce the British occupa^ 
lion of the iskind a. corner of the town is inhabited, ■ 
amid the ruins of Palace of Lusignan is l^id odt a. 
lawn-tennis court. 
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THE HOUVELLE REVUE. 

We have noticed elsewhere M. Charpentier’s article 
on Chinese magic. The remainder of the Nouvelle Revue 
for April fully maintains its high standard. 

THE NEW DISCOVERIES IN CRETE. 

ji. Lech^ydescribes the remarkable excavations of the 
palace of Mmos in Crete which have been made by Mr. 
Arthur Ev-ans. This mys^rious personage has now 
been brought out of the domain of legend, in which he, 
was said to share with vEacus and Rhadamanthus the 
judicial offices of hell, into the clearer light of history. It 
•would be tedious to trace in detail all that has been found 
in the remains of the magnificent palace of Minos, but it 
may be stated that the wall paintings were perhaps what 
most astonished the explorers. The walls were covered 
with a kind of earthenware glaze, and then with a mortar 
on which the pictures were painted. Now this mort.ar, 
instead of crumbling away, broke off from the walls in 
laige pieces, many of which have been discovered ; and 
although there arc, of course, numerous gaps which 
cannot be filled up, still the subjects of the paintings can 
easily be recognised. They arc principally of the ordinary 
decorative kind—processions of young people and other 
figures, no doubt portraits. A common subject is a bull, 
but all the pictures give a much higher idea of Mycenasan 
art than had before been entertained. 

THE NEW STAR. 

In a third article on the new star, Perseus, M. Lacour 
discusses the puzzling phenomena presented by the 
sudden appearance, and sometimes the sudden extinc¬ 
tion, of new stars. There have been various hypotheses, 
but on the whole M. Lacour prefers that of Sir Norman 
Lockyer. He attributes the appearance of a new star 
to the meeting of two streams of cosmic matter. If we 
imagine a group of asteroids crossing with immense 
spe^ some gaseous mass such as, for example, one of 
the comets which from time to time approach the sun, 
the friction which they would undergo in crossing the 
gaseous mass would produce a considerable elevation of 
temperature, and a bright light would result, which would 
go out as soon as the asteroids had crossed the gaseous 
mass. 

CATHOLICISM AND AMERICANISM. 

M. Firman Roz deals in a brief paper with that 
Temarkable movement which the spread of the Roman 
'Catholic Church in the United States has produced. 
Father Hacker, the founder of the American Paulists, 
•was the author of a remarkable book called “ The Church 
and the Republic,” in which he not only maintained that 
4 here was nothing inherently opposed to the religious and 
social system of Catholicism in the American Republic, 
but actually that that particular form of government was 
best suited to C^holicism, and he went on to maintain 
that the teaebits of Protestantism on virtue and on 
original sin conflicted with the very fundamental basis of 
the American nation, which obviously rests on the pro¬ 
position that every man is naturally virtuous enough to be 
capable of self-government. In summing up, M. Roz 
explains that nothing is changed, cither in the doctrine 
or the dogmas, or the ethical system, or the discipline of 
the Catholic Church, but the spirit of those who arc 
attached to the system, and who tegch and propagate it, 
is animating with a new vigour the secular body which 
surrounds it. This principle can be dchned in a word 
ivhich inspires all the thoughts and all the actions of the 
^oung American Republic ; it is cot^denfe .—confidence 
in oneself first of all, confid^ce in one’s age next, and 
ciuiiideace in life, and, znori: generally, in eveiything. 


THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 

Did Edward II. Die in Italy f 

A CURIOUS point in English history is raised by the 
Italian Senator, Costantino Negri, in the Nuova Anto- 
logia (April ist). It appears that in 1877 a French 
professor, M. A. Germain, discovered in the episcopal 
archives of Maguelone, under the date 1368, the copy of 
a letter professing to be addressed to Edward III. by 
Manuel del Fiesco, Bishop of Vercelli, and sometime 
Canon of York. The letter relates the escape of 
Edward 11 , from Berkeley Castle, bis subsequent wander¬ 
ings through Eureme, including a visit to the Rope at 
Avignon, and his final adoption *of a life of prayer and 
penancein a hermitage first at Melazzo and then at Cecima 
in Lombardy. The question, of course, is whether this 
letter is genuine or not. Against its authenticity is the 
fact that it receives no confirmation from any contem¬ 
porary records ; in its favour are the facts that the writer, 
M. del Fiesco, was a wall-known member of a distin¬ 
guished family with many relations with England, who 
was a most likely person for the unhappy Edward 11 . 
to have revealed himself to ; that the letter is obviously 
written by some one with an intimate knowledge of 
English affairs, and contains no glaring inconsistencies, 
neither is any motive for a forgery apparent. Mr. J. A. 
Froude, however, writing to Professor Gallenga in 1890, ■ 
declined to accept the letter as genuine,, and the dis- 
coveiy excited little interest among English historians. 
It is in the hope of prompting them to a fuller sifting of 
all the evidence concerned that Professor Negri brings 
the matter once more before the public. 

The Antologia, whicji has always been friendly to 
England, gives the text of an appeal drawn up by a com¬ 
mittee containing the names of many well-known senators, 
deputies, and professors, with a view to .bringing Italy 
into line with an international movement in favour of 
peace between England and the Boers which would 
ensure some measure of independence to the latter, who, ' 
“ by their simplicity of life, their loyal character, and 
indomitable energy of will, have won universal 
esteem.” 

To the mid-April number Professor Oliver contributes 
an exceedingly interesting account of the very rigid 
intellectual education received by the present King of 
Italy. His governor. General Osio, was a stern dis¬ 
ciplinarian', whose wishes even King Humbert scarcely 
dared to question, and whose authority over the hlide 
Prince was entire. The boy was a docile and studious 
pupil, but one almost wonders that, delicate as he was, 
he managed to survive so severe a r/t^me, and such a 
surfeit of instruction. Lieutenant F. Vitale contributes 
the most readable account we have yet seen of the 
“ fallen hero ” Aguinaldo, and the causes which led up 
to American intervention ; it is illfistrated by a number 
of charming photos. 

It is proposed to celebrate through Italy the centenary 
of the birth of Vincenzo Gioberti, hence articles both in 
the CiviltA Cattalica and the \Rassegna^ Nazwnale, the 
one denouncing, the other belauding" him. The CiviltA 
is also publishing a series of articles against divorce, and 
quotes with much satisfaction Gladstone’s strong .opposi¬ 
tion to it. ^ 

Cosmos Catholicus is publishing a series of well- 
illustrated articles by rr. Coleman, O.P.,, on the 
suppression of the monasteries in Ireland under Henry 
VIII. The latest instalment (April 15th) contains 
views of the ruins of many destroyed Franciscan 
abbeys. ^ 
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natural introduction to Bismarck’s “ Thoughts and 
Reminiscences.” Mr. Grimm concludes his article with 
a panegyric of the' great statesman, the builder the 
German Empire. 


•The April number contains a rather interesting sketch 
of Todleben by Baltrusch. The writer remarks upon 
^e extreme scarcity of published particular about this 
'German general. He was bom in Mitau in 1817. His 
father destined him to follow in his steps as a merchant, 
but it was not to be. When at the University he had, 
In common with all merchants’ sons, frequent rows and 
duels, with the sons of the nobles. This incurred the 
angefiOf his father, and young Todleben resolved that 
the Bnly way out of the difficulty was to become a 
$oldier. After considerable trouble he won a grudging 
consent from his father and entered the Engineering 
School in St. Petersburg in 1833. So industrious was he 
that he passed into the army four years later at the age 
of nineteen. His energy brought him to the front. Ini 850 
he returned to St. Petersburg and married the daughter 
of a rich merchant, but again-st the latter’s will. Four 
3'ears later England and France declared war on Russia, 
and the defence of the Crimea became imperative. Grand 
Duke Nicholas was put in supreme command, and 
soon found that the defences of Sebastopol were out 
•of date. A grand council was held to determine what 

• should be done. After loUfe discussions, which only 
emphasized the difficulty owing to the hard rock and 
shortness of time available, the &and Duke turned to the 
engineer officers present and asked for suggestions. 
TiSleben promptly stepped forward and handed him 
exhaustive plans for the defence. These were accepted. 
Todleben ^^as made a general .and began the works which 
have made him famous. The results of his efforts are 
well known here. Instead of an easy prey, the Allies found 
Sebastopol impregnable, and although they ultimately 
succeeded in forcing their way in, it was at the cost of so 
much blood and treasure as to be little compensated for 

* by the barren triumph. 

When the.Russo-Turkish war broke out in 1877 Todle¬ 
ben was to have been put in command of the Russian 
forces. Owing to Court intrigues, he lost the appoint¬ 
ment, and it was only after the failure of other genei^ 
before Plevna that the Tsar had to send vat him. 
Todleben soon carried the war to a successful conclusion. 

died in 1884, and was ultimately buried in the grave¬ 
yard on the slopes opposite Sebastopol, in the midst of 
the soldiers who had lost their lives in heroically guarding 
hil defences of the town. 

Ulrich von Hassell contributes' his usual optimistic 
article upon German colonial matters. 

Deutsche Rundschatt. 

When reading Major Otto Wachs’ article on the 
strategic significance of the Northern Pacific, one cannot 
help being struck by the entire absence of imy reference 
to China as a nation or a power. She is certainly men¬ 
tioned, but only as if she were a happy hunting-ground 
for any one who desired a strategical position on her 
shores. The Major reviews the position in the China 
Rea, and rejoices over the fact that Germany has firmly 
established herself at «Kiao Chou, with a vast hinter- 
Jand at her back to draw upon. 

Herman Grimm writes a sort of essay composed of his 
thoughts on the Bismarck love-letters which have recently 
been published. These letters have occasioned a great 
deal of curiosity, and are quite different from what the 
general public expected, but without them we lack the 


Nord and Sad. 

The April number is singularly devoid of jaterest to the 
English re.adcr. The review of Eugen lf|rolPs book, 
“ My Travels in Central China,” is, however, rather 
instructive, and shows that Ac book itself must be worth 
•reading. It contains some sixty-seven illustrations, of 
which several are reproduced. Most of the other articles 
are made up of fiction. 

Ueber Land und Meer. 

As usual, this magazine is very well illustrated. The 
April number, however, is rather above the averhgc, and 
has as a frontispiece a portrait ,very ffinely printed , in 
colours of the Prince Regent of Bavaria. Ernst Teja 
Meyer contributes an illustrated description of the new 
cavalry lance-boat which has been introduced,into the 
German Army. It is made from twelve or sixteen 
lances, which] can be put together in five minutes 
and taken to bits in two. This skeleton is covered 
with a waterproof canvas in two minutes, and is 
then ready for use. Further lances form the oars, the 
blades of which are composed of canvas firmly ;fixed to 
pieces of wood. These “ blades ” can be easily rolled up 
and put in the pocket. The whole affair is very light, in 
fact two complete boats can easily be packed upon a 
horse. The two boats when in use are lashed together 
by means of lances laid across the tops. Although not 
rapid or neat, certainly they haye great strategical value, 
as they can always be taken with the troops and not 
have to follow later, as is the case with boats formerly 
used, which required seven horses and four men to fetch 
them along. Mr. Franz Woas contributes an interesting 
photograph which he took of Li Htin^ Chang recently, 
and accompanies it with a slight dtsliription of his visit. 
Luise Schultze-Briick contribute, a^dhg article, illustrated 
with. sketches, upon ladies’ during one thou¬ 

sand years. There are seve^ ritiier interesting photos 
and Sawings of the Allies in .Pekin, sprinkled here and 
there through the number. Rather a good article by 
Avon Perfall describes the various exhibits in the Stutt¬ 
gart Exhibition of Amcrieaa llUIlting trophies. 


MoClure’s Itagazind. 

1 HOTIGE elsewhere Mr. White’s account of his “ Walks 
and Talks with Count Tolstoy.” There is an admirable 
natural history paper “ The Stoiy of the j^eaver,” describ¬ 
ing the life of that most interesting bu||liipidly-vanishing 
rodent. There are seve|id ifoort paj^ on topics more 
interesting to Americans than to the %nglish readers. 
Among Aose may be menrii^ed Miss Tarbell’s account 
of the disbanding of the Confederate Army at the close of 
the war. Two-thirds of all property was destroyed. It 
may be noted that it was more than twelve months after 
the surrender of General Lee that the United States 
Government ventured to issue a proclamation that the war 
was locally terminated. Guerilla war was kept up 
small bands who grere not finally disposed of untu 
August, 1S66. 

Josiah Flint describes New York from the thiefs point 
of view. Rudyard Kipling’s stoj^ is continued,*knd theitf 
arc the usual ingredients of short stories and 
descriptive papers. 




book of the moHTH. 

WHY NOT NEW-ZEALANDISE GREAT BRITAIN?* 


M r. H. D. LLOYD, of Winctka, Illinois, the famous 
authm^f “ Wealth against Commonwealth,” the 
mosfllHless exposure of the methods by which the 
great monoMy of the Standard Oil Trust was built up in 
the United States of America, spent last month in Europe. 
In the course of his visit he called at Mowbray House, and* 
I had the pleasure of renewing the acquaintance of one 
of the most charming, cultured, and thoughtful of those 
Americans who have devoted their lives to the study of 
the social evolution of moral society. We were both 
eight years older than when we last met, and greyer, if not 
wiser. I was delighted to see Mr. Lloyd and to bear from 


Mr. Lloyd had just returned from Germany, where he 
had been spending a short time. He was a little more 
than a week in England, and had been making the best 
use of his time. 

“ What is the net result ? ” I said. 

“It seems to me,” said he, “that we are entering upon 
a new era. The expansion of American trade is going 
to be the great phenomenon of the immediate future. 
Our industries, organised as they have never beeii*bffore, 
directed by men of great capac^ty, audacity and ambi¬ 
tion, will undertake the direction of the productive 
capacity of the world. What has occurred or what 



They cannot keep back the rising tide of American Competition. 


[New York. 


his own lips the ripened conclusions at which he had arrived 
after mucti wandwing to and fro over the whole earth. 


I.—AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. LLOYD. 


“ What is your hope in America? ” said I, goftig to the 
centre of things at a bound. 

“ I am at a loss,” said Mr. Lloyd, “ as to the position 
of affairs in America. I see no light anywhere on the 
American horizon. The situation in America is so per¬ 
plexing, and in many respects so hopeless, that I came 
over to Europe in order to see whether from the outside I 
could get a view-point which wopld* enable me to form a 
clearer idea as to the probable course of events.” 


* • " Newest England. The MaUt of a Democmtic Traveller in New 
Zealand, laUh lome Auitraliaa Coanpvlsons.*’ By HenryfDemarest Lloyd* 
Mew York: Doublednyy Page and Co* 367 pages* 


is about to occur reminds me of what happened in 
your own country when you struck down the Dutch 
on the seas and made youreelves the great traders, 
of the world. The expansion of England which took 
place in the ovcr-sca trade is now going to take place in 
America, under different conditions. We have been 
training for it for some time, but the American Trust has 
now filled its arsenals, disciplined its arixdes, and is now 
about to set the pace to tne world in all matters of 
industry Md production. I dq, not see what there is 
that is going to stand up against it. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that the producers of the old world will 
mefer to stand in with the Trust rather than to oppose it. 
The Napoleons of industry who are about to undertake 
the conquest of the old world will do like the other 
Napoleons, and embody in their conquering legions as 
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allies the best ot your men. But the direction, the ideas, 
the control^ will be in the hands of the American Trust. 
The Trostis virtually supreme in the United States, and 
when it h^ achieved the economic subjection of the 
old world it may consolidate the plutocratic system, 
against which the American people may be powerless. 
Yes, the evolution of the American Trust has become a 
great international and European question. In (lermany 
they are very uneasy. Things are bad there, and in 
England also you are likely to have a difficult time.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ and therein lies the hope of the situa¬ 
tion, for in the immediate future the road to salvation lies 
along ithe path of tribulation. It is a Via Dolorosa, but 
in no other way can we fescapefrom the city of destruction. 
Now, as in old times, the people do not seem to be able to 
stand prosperity, and arc only brought back to their true 
ideals by the pressure of adversity.” 

“ In America that road seems to be closed to us at 
present,” said Mr. Lloyd. “ We have a surplus of fifteen 
millions with a much greater potential surplus.” 

“ Whereas,” 1 interrupted, “ in England a deficit of 
fifty millions and increased t.axation ”—we were talking 
on Budget night—“ is the first rumble of the thunder 
of Sinai which the man in the street has heard since the 
moral influenza of Jingoism seized possession of the 
nation.” 

“ Nevertheless, in no country but America,” said Mr. 
Lloyd, “ is there such a well-organised, vigorously sus¬ 
tained campaign against this malady of the modern State 
as there is among the band of thinkers and reformers 
who are combatting the evil in the United States.” 

“ And how do you find things in England } ” I asked. 

“ In the House of Commons tj^ere are a few individuals 
who have their minds open to theJightof the coming day, 
among whom I should put John Burns very nearly in the 
first rank. Burns impresses me much. He will go far. 
His career has only begun. In the near future he will 
play a gre.tt part.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I am afraid we are on the verge of the 
revolutionary era here, and the old order will pass. 
And what do you think of the Liberal Party ? ” 

“ It has perished,” he said, “ with the fulfilment of its 
old ideals. What is called the Liberal Party has no 
mandate, has no programme, and therefore has no 
courage and no influence. It seems to me that it was 
buried with Mr. Gladstone, and it will know no resurrec¬ 
tion. The future lies with other men and other ideals.” 

“ If you see no light in Westminster,” 1 said, “ what 
do you think about Spring Gardens ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Lloyd, “the London County Council 
is doing good work ; but what fills me with the greatest 
hope is the progress of the co-operative movement in 
England. That seems to me one of the greatest things 
of our time—the most hopeful, the most promising.” 

I had previously remarked to Mr. Lloyd that I thought 
he did not need to take so gloomy a view about the 
Trusts, inasmuch as, if they were successful, their success 
would demolish the one great obstacle which h.ad hitherto 
offered an insuperable impediment to the realisation of 
the collectivist'ideal. It h»d hitherto been believed that 
the human brain, judged by its failures when it attempted 
to direct great aaminktrations, was inadequate to the 
efficient oversight, and control of a great system of State 
Socialism— videlicet our War Office, But if the syndi¬ 
cates were to prove that great national industries could 
be organised and controlled by a few individuals, 
the chief practical argument against Socialism would 
dis^pear. 

Mi^ Lloyd objected. He said that the American Trust 


only proved that a few individuals might have the organ- 
ising genius that had been displa 3 'ed by areat military 
conquerors in the past, but their success did not prove 
that the people as a whole were capable of producing 
men able to control such great organisations. 

“ But,” he went on to say, “ I think youc co-operative 
movement in England doe^ prove that tMfceople have 
got the capacity, and it is to my mind the Hl^htest point 
in the whole dark horizon* 1 was particularly struck, 
•for instance,” continued Mr. Lloyd, “ with the scheme of 
co-operative housing which has been elaborated by your 
co-operators, and which, 1 believe, is to be publicly 
inaugurated this very week. According to Mr. Henry 
Vivian, who for the last year or two has been engag^ 
in elaborating the project, the system is extraordinarily 
successful in .avoiding the pitfalls into which similar 
schemes h.ave fallen in the past. No doubt you are all 
interested in the housing schemes of the London County 
Council; but there is something infinitely more attrac¬ 
tive, to my mind, in a co-operative system which enables 
working men to Iwild their hoescs and to become their 
own landlords, without coining upon the rates, and 
without establishing an antagonism of interests between 
the municipal landlord and the individual tenant. There 
is no social experiment the development of which I shall 
watch with greater interest that this co-operative building 
scheme of Mr. Vivian’s. It ;-eems lo me that it is along 
such lines that the progress to a happier state of society 
is to be secured.” 

It is this passion.ate faith in co-operation which 
attracted Mr. Lloyd irresistibly to New Zealand, where 
the greatest co-operative experiment ever made by man 
is being carried out under the direction of the Colonial 
Government. Mr. Lloyd’s book, “ Newest England, 
which, strange to say, has not yet beon published in 
England, but has excited immense interest and met with 
a most favourable reception in America, records his 
experiences as a traveller who visited the Great Britain 
of the Pacific, not as a tourist, but as a keen observer of 
the phenomenon of social evolution. “ Newest Engl.and " 
is a charming book, brightly written, crammed with 
facts, and instinct on every page with the inspiration of 
a gre.at enthusiasm. I gently chaffed Mr. Lloyd for the 
excessive admiration of the New Zealanders. 

“ You put no vinegar in your salad,” said I. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Lloyd, “ when I wrote ‘ Wealth 
against Commonwealth,’ I came to the conclusion that 
I would not resort to the ordinary devices of book-makers 
by putting in qualifying words which blunt the sharp 
outlines of the salient facts. I was determined 1 would 
tell \hc truth exactly as I saw it, without any qualifica¬ 
tions or modifications whatever.” 

“'And so,” I answered, “ as you painted the devil jet 
black, you carried out the same principle to the Other 
extreme, and painted New Zealand as an archangel white 
as snow.” 

“ I painted it as I found it,” said Mr. Lloyd. “ The 
book IS the expression of the hnpressions leit upon my 
mind as the result of a long, painstaking examination of 
New Zealand as it is to-day. It is a jiicturc not with-# 
out shadows. There arc economic difficulties ahead, the 
chief of which maybe traced to the exccssivq dependence 
of New Zealand upon the English market and the 
English Stock Exchange; but lake it all in all, the 
chief doubt is whether there can be any sequel worthy 
to follow so splendid a first folume., You •may think 
that I am iiltiulging in hyperbole, but I am speaking in 
sober fact when 1 say that from the point of view of 
human progress, and the evolution of civilised society 
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from barbarism towards a state of tolerable happiness, 
the French Revolution is an insignificant phenomenon 
compared with the importance of the effort which New 
Zealand has made in the last ten years.” 

Ten years I Then it was since the first number of the 
Riview of REVIEW.S was published that this great 
epoch-makiK revolution ha^ been worked out in the 
Pacific, wh™ the re.st of the world was too much engaged 
in its own affairs to spare it tnore than a passing thought. 
Even now it is a somewhat curious reflection upon the 
absept-raindedness of John Bull that, despite all the efforts 
of Mr. Reeves and others, it has needed an American 
citizen to come along and interpret to him the immense 
significance of what our colonists have been doing. 

Mr. Lloyd has many qualifications for the task. He is 
a man of cosmopolitan sympathies, of singular detach¬ 
ment of mind, of English, Dutch, and Huguenot descent, 
who, after spending his earlier youth in the fierce struggle 
of Chicago journalism, was able to withdraw in the pritne 
of his manhood to his rural retreat at Winetka, in which 
he studied with phikisophic eye the phenomena which 
indicate the trend of the evolution of modern society. 
Mr. Lloyd is a direct lineal descendant of Whalley, the 
regicide, and few things gave him more pleasure during 
his present visit than to find a statue of the greatest 
regicide of the moment, Oliver Cromwell, standing 
sovereign and alone in the enclosed space outside West¬ 
minster Hall, within which the warrant was signed for 
■the execution of Charles Stuart, which took place at 
Whitehall Banqueting House. That Mr. Lloyd is a 
democrat and a co-operator, if not a Socialist, goes with- 
-out saying, and his standjwint must be taken into account 
in listening to his narrative of what New Zealand 
has done and has tried to do. But even after the discount 
has been made, his book on “ Newest England ” forces 
the suggestion upon the mind whether, considering that 
the Liberal Party has gone bankrupt and has neither 
leaders, programme, mandate, nor ideal, British demo¬ 
cracy might do worse than place a Government in power 
■with a mandate to NcwZealandise Great Britain. Thirty 
years ago no charge was so frequently brought against 
English Radicals as a supposed desire on their part to 
Americanise the British Constitution. For the last ten 
years, if Lord Salisbury ventured to allow one gleam of 
hope to flicker in the sombre chamber of despondency in 
which he habitually dwells, it has been supplied by his 
dream that some day the British democracy, in the 
interests of Conservatism, might graft some distinctive 
features of the American constitution upon the Constitu¬ 
tion of our own country. To Americanise the Constitution 
has ceased to be a taunt in Tory' mouths ; it has alhiost 
become a Conservative ideal. English Progressives must, 
therefore, go further afield, and here we have in Mr. 
Lloyd’s book a formula ready to hand. Why not New- 
Zealandise Great Britain.? 

Of course it is impossible to transport en bloc the 
legislation which .suits a community of thrcc-qfiarters of 
a million people scattered over the virgin islands of the 
Pacific, whose are.a is almost co-extensive with that of 
Great Britain, to the forty millions of people who live in 
the United Kingdom. Neither will it be reasonable 
to contend that measures which have produced excellent 
results in a very new community with unexhausted 
resources, would produce the same measure of success 
if adopted in an old country such as ours. On the other 
hand, it tmay be contended that evils against which 
New Zealand has taken such energetic ‘and original 
precautions, arc infinitely gf^atcr in this country' than 
they arc in a^iy of the colonies, and that if the colonics 


need to adopt such measures to cope with social evils and 
to secure the happiness of the people, ho# much the 
more necessary' is it to adopt even stronger measures of 
the same kind in order to cope with the evils from which 
.we are suffering at home. Not even the greatest fanatic 
of a formula would contend that the principle of New 
Zealandising Great Britain would entail the adoption in 
detail of the New Zealand legislation. All that is mednt 
by the demand is, that the nation, as a whole, should 
undcrt.akc, through its elected representatives and 
executive government, the co-operative organisation of 
society in such a way as to produce not only the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, but the greatesfftjegree 
of self-respect and the greatest development of the spirit 
of pauiotic citizenship. . 

The last sentence in Mr. Lloyd’s book gives the key to 
its author’s conception of the New Zealand idea. He 
says :— 

In New Zealand the best stock of civilisation was isolated by 
destiny for the culture of reform, as the bacteriologist isolates 
his culture of germs. New Zealand has discovered an anti-toxin 
of revolution—a cure of monopoly by moiwpoly. New Zealand, 
because united, was able to lead; because she has led, others 
can follow. 

“ The New Zealand policy,” again says Mr. Lloyd, “ is 
a deliberate c.xploitation of both capitalists and proletariat _ 
by the middle class, which means to be itself the fittest 
that survives. The capitalists are taxed progressively, 
and the proletarian is given land and labour that he may 
also become a capitalist to be taxed. Towards this fixed 
purpose the people of all parties are moving steadily. 
They mean to mould their institutions of taxation, land 
tenure, public ownership, etc., so that there shall never 
develop among them those social pests the millionaire 
and the pauper." 

11.—WHAT NEW ZEALAND HAS DONE. 

Instead of explaining anyfurther what Mr. Lloyd found , 
in New Zealand, it is best to make one good solid extract 
from his concluding chapter, in which he thus sums up 
the record of ten years’ work :— 

The policy of taxation is reversed. The general property 
tax on improvements, enterprise, and poverty is abolished, and 
the taxation for national purposes of land and incomes intro¬ 
duced. Taxation is taken off from capital that is working and put 
on capital that is idle. The small man, because small, is exempted, 
and the rich man, because rich, is made to pay more, progres¬ 
sively, the more land and income he has. The burden of the 
old property tax forced the poor men who worked their places 
to sell out to the rich neighbour, who escaped taxation and grew 
rich by making no improvements. The new tax is planned 
espccisdly to make the rich landowner sell to his small neigh¬ 
bours or to the Government, which will subdivide and sell to 
them it.sclf. The old taxes built up monopolies ; the new taxes 
“ burst them up.” To check speculation, to equalise poverty 
and wealth--to prevent great estates—these arc scrnie of its 
avowed objects. “ No man now dreams," an eminent New 
Zealander said, “of attempting to found a great landed estate in 
New Zealand.” ' 

The people, by the use of their piowers as citizens, get land 
for themselves through the .State jjv taking it back from the men 
to whom they have previously sold it, and who have added field 
after field into great monopolies. ,The people resume these 
lands by taxation, by purchase (if the owners are willing to sell), 
and by fowe of law if they will not sell. They divide the 
lands thus recovered into gardens, farms, and homesteads for the 
landless. But to break the vicious circle by which private 
property in land leads to speculation, rack-rents, foreclosure, 
depopulation and monopoly, the revolution institutes a new 
system of land tenure. It establishes the lease in perpetuity by 
the Slate ivith limitations of area, cultivation, and tran^r. It 
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inaugurates a poKcy which is meant, ultimately, to make the 
State in Nw Zealand the owner of all the soil of New Zealand 
a^ the pe^le all tenants of the one landlord who will never 
'speculate, nor confiscate, nor rack<rent, and whose monopoly is 
their monopoly. 

In their public works policy the people establish themselves 
as their own contractors. The democracy begins the reform of 
the sweating system where all reforms should begin—at home— 
by abolishing it in its own work, doing away with the contractor 
and the contract sjrstem, with all its evils of sub-letting and of 
sweating the workmen and the work. It enters upon the practice 
of direct construction by the State of its own public works, and 
direct employment, without middlemen, of its own labour. The 
men hijed by the new ref^me to build railroads, bridges, public 
buildings, make roads, cts., arc taken by preference from those 
citizens who need work. In giving them work the new 
also gives them farms and homes from the public lands near by, 
or from the private estates which it buys and cuts up for that 
purjxtsc. The working men themselves arc nuide their own 
contractors, and taught, even the tramp and the casual, to work 
together co-operatively. 'J'he .State us an employer secs and 
saves for the community the economic value ol the labour of the 
old and incompetent, the unskilled and the tramp, which the 
private employer Icls^o to waste. 

By compulsory arbitration the public gets for the guidance of 
public opinion all the facts as to disputes between labour and 
capita], puts an end to strikes and lock-outs, clears its markets 
mill its civilisation of the sc-mdals and losses of street fights 
between the buyers and sellers of lalx>ur, and enables both sides 
to make contracts without strike clauses for years ahead. It 
transfers the private wars of ccrmomic eiietnies to a court-rooin, 
as society llatl previously taken the private wars of the barons 
from the field into the court-room. By abolishing the contractor 
it abolishes the sweating system in public works, and it banishes 
the sweater in private industry by compulsory arbilrtition, with 
its power to fix inininium and maxiiiiuiii wiigcsand all conditions 
of labour by forbidding the employnfent of boys and girls without 
pay, by the enactment of an ail'’anced and minute code of factory 
laws, by regulating the hours of women and children, and so of 
men. It establishes a compulsory half-holiday by law for fac¬ 
tories and shops. It forbids the employment of uneducated and 
physically tlcfeclive children and of all half-timers. For the unem¬ 
ployed the nation makes iLsclf a labour bureau. It brings them and 
the employears together. It reorganises its public works and land 
system so as to give land to the inndless and work to the work¬ 
less. The frautl of compulsory insurance of working-men by 
their employer is stopped, .and the .State itself insures the working 
people against accident. For th<ise for whom no private 
employment is to be h.ad the State provides a “ Slate farm”-— 
a shelter, a waiting-room, and a school of work and co-opera¬ 
tion. It carries idle men and tlieir families to idle land and 
organises them in groups of co-operative workers, giving them 
shelter and providing them with every necessary tool. For the 
extirpation of the slums—products of speculation in land and of 
sweating of labour- - there arc the land laws and tax laws, laws 
to stop speculation, and llie labour laws to slop sweating, and, 
besides, the people h.avc einpowere<l themselv^ to take land 
from private owners, within or with'* it city limits, for suburban 
homes for themselves, by friendly purchase, or by condemnation. 
Instead of paying heavy profits to middlemen, the people can 
divide the lands among themselves at cost, as they have done 
with the “ resumed ” farms. . . , , , , , 

Tl>e management of the railroads is changed from boards 


of commissioners, independent of the people, to a ^Minister and 
Parliament dependent upon the people and responsive to public 
needs and public opinion. The railroad policy is changed from 
the use of the highways as moneymakers for the Treasury, 
relieving the general taxpayer at the expense of the prodocen to 
their use as public utilities supplying that necessity of Hfe— 
transportation—at cost. The new policy is to lower rates, never 
to raise them, and to keep lowering them as tuofits increase. 
New lines are built for the people, not fiir the grat landowners. 
The methods of construction arc changed from private contract 
to co-operative work, largely %y groups of unemployed, with 
’special reference to the settlement of them and other landless 
people on the land. 

The State takes over the management of the principal bank 
of the colony. It assumes the rdie of chief purveyor of credits to 
the commercial and financial interests, and so doing saves New 
Zealand from the ptinic of 1893. 

The revolution of 1890 does more than follow the line of least 
resistance—it adopts the policy of ino.it assistance. The common¬ 
wealth makes itself the partner of the industry of the people. 
The nation’s railroads are used to redistribute unemployed 
labour, to rebuild industry shattered by calamity, to stimulate 
production by special rales to and from farms an<l factories,^ to 
give health and education to the school and factory population 
and the people generally by cheap excuisitms. To pay for the 
lands taken bai k from the private owners, the people get 
cheap miiiicy on Clovernment bonds in l.«ndon, and to equalise 
themselves with eoiiipetitors nearer the worhl’s markets, and to 
cmaiieipate thcmsidves from the usurer, the producers of New 
Zealand give themselves cheap money through the Adv.ances to- 
Settlers Act. Money is borrowed in Ixindon at Treasury rates, 
to lie loaned to the individual in New Zetdand at cost, so 
that a single citizen of New Zealand gels his inoiity in London 
at the same rate as if he were the government - as in truth he is 
— f>ius only the small cost of the operation. Instructors are sent 
about to teach the people co-oiieratioii in work and in industry, 
like dairying, and mon<?y is advanced to assist in the erection of 
creameries. Bonuses are given for the development of new 
processes. Patents are bought up, to be opened to the people at 
cost. Millions are spent on water-races and roads to foster 
mining. The Goveriiraent gives free cold storage at the sea-coast 
and preparation for shipment for prorlucls to be exported. The 
firm of “ Govcrnmeiil and Co., Unlimited,” is established—a 
partnership of tlie people as a Stale with the people as indi¬ 
viduals, in agriculture, gold mining, and inamifactures for home 
an<l abroad. 

Women are enfranchiscfl, and legislation for “ one man, one 
vote,” enfranchises men l<xj, and puis an end to the abuses of 
jilural voting in Parliamentary and municipal elections. On 
election day one can see the baby-carriage stamling in front of 
tile polls while the father and mother go in and vole, against 
each other if they choose. 

l,ast of all, pensions are given to the aged poor. 

And this Fraternalism pays. In reducing railroad rates to the 
people as profits increase, the Govornraent increases its profits 
fiistct than it reduces rates. The country is prosperous in every 
department — revenue, manufactures, commerce, agriculture. 
The democracy is a gootl business man. The .‘slate proves 
itself a successful money-lender and landlord. It makes a profit, 
and can lower its rents and rates of interest, and, unlike the 
private capitalist, does so. 

So far*Mr. Lloyd. How would Fraternalism do as the 
watchword for the Liberal Party of the future ? 
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THE LOVE-LETTERS OP PRINCE BISMARCK.* 

Thkse are two very delightful volumes, not so much 
beijausc of the love that is in the letters as because of the 
pictures which they give of the man Bismarck, or, at 
least, one great side of him which is usually concealed from 
those who h lye read most a|;out Bismarck in the papers. 
We see here the man himself as portrayed in a series, 
of letters extending not only over his engagement, but 
over the whole of his married life, which, judging from 
this correspondence, appears to have been singul.irly 
happy. The first eighty-five pages are devoted to letters 
to his betrothed. The rest of the two volumes are the 
letters written from the husband to the wife. 

One thipg that will amaze most people who have had 
but a superficial knowledge of the real Bismarck is the 
close and unremitting study which he appears to 
have given to the Bible. There is one letter in 
particular, written to his betrothed immediately after 
their cng.igement, which is much more like a letter 
from an English Puritan than anything that might 
have been ex;)ccted to i.isuc from the pen of him 
who was to be known to fime as the Iron Chan¬ 
cellor. He reminds his wife of a conversation in 
which she h.id said that she would never have 
accepted him “ had not God given me the key-hole and 
permitted me at least to peep through His door of 
mercy ? ” “ That came into my mind,” he said, “ when 1 
was reading I. Corinthians vii. i, 5, 14 yesterday.” He 
goes on : “ Compare .ilso Romans xiv. 22 and xv. 2 ; also 
particularly I. Corinthians iv. 5, viii. 2, ix. 20, also xii. 4, 
and the following further xiii. 2. All the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, seems to me to apply to the sub¬ 
ject. \Vc talked during th.at week or another one a 
great deal about the sanctity of doing good works. I will 
not inundate you with Scripture passages in this con¬ 
nection, but only tell you how splendid 1 find the Epistle 
of James, Matthew xxv. 24, and following :—Romans ii. 6, 
II. Corinthians V. 10, Romans ii. 13, 1 . John iii. 7, and 
countless others.” “ Against my will,” he adds, “ I fall 
into spiritual discussion and controversies.” 

There is a very interesting letter in which he refers to 
his mother, from which it appears that she was eminently 
psychic. He says that she did not go to church, and 
was much attached to Swedenborg, the prophecies of 
Prevorst, " and the theories of Mesmer, Schubert, 
Justinus, and Merncr, an enthusiasm that stood in strange 
contradiction to her otherwise cold intellectual clearness. 
Bismarck himself had this element in his nature.* He 
tells his beloved, “ Why, we see miracles every minute, 
and nothing but miracles.” 

He explains to his wife that although he studies the 
Bible constantly, and believes that it contains the Word 
of God, still he is not able to accept all that is written in 
the Bible, inasmuch as it was transmitted and A)mmuni- 
cated to us by persons who were still subject to sin and 
misunderstanding. 

On another occasion there is one very characteristic 
passage in which, after his marriage in 1853, he writes to 
his wife from Norderney : 

I read Romans xii. ... on a seaweed ^attress, with the storm 
and rain rattling against the window. It is a chapter which 
makes one realise how weak in faith and how wicked one is. I 

• *'The'Love-Letters of Priace Bwawrcfc." Edited hy Prince Herbert 
Bismarck. With purtraics. a vuls. London: Hcinemann, 1^1. Price, 
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would feed my enemy if he were hungry, but bless him—it would 
be a very .superficial blessing were I to ^vc it at all. May God 
make me better I 

Alas ! there is reason to fear that this must be numbered 
among one of the unanswered prayers, for if Bismarck 
was anything, to the end of his days he was a good hater. 
Another passage, written in 1859, when he was looking 
with misgiving into the future. He says :— 

I opened the Scriptures last evening at random, just to rid 
my anxious heart of politics, and my hand lighted imn){;diatc1y 
on the Sill verse of the I loth Psalm. .-{This is as follows : 1“ The 
I.oril at thy right hand shall strike through kings in the day of 
llis wrath.”) As God wills 1 It is, after all, only a question 
of time. Nations and people, folly and wisdom, war and peace 
—they come and go like waves, and the sea remains. 

But it would be a great mistake to imagine that these 
letters .are predominantly full of theological disquisitions. 
The same note runs through them all. In 1862 he writes 
to his “ dearest heart ” :— 

“ The Lord has never yet forsaken me* in an unexpected and 
unsolicited position, and my trust stands firm that Pie will not 
let evil come upon me in this, nor upon my health either.” 
“ Happy is the nmn,” he writes, juU after the Franco-German 
war, “ Happy the man to whom God has given a virtuous wife 
who writes to him every day.” 

But that was by no means the only cause of his hap¬ 
piness. Writing in 1865, after eighteen years of married 
life, he tells his beloved heart to “ thank God with me for 
all the good He has bestowed on us since the honeymoon, 
enabling me to fix my inward gaze upon the home-hearth 
in the desert of political Jife, as the wanderer abroad on 
a stormy night gazes at the light of approaching shelter. 
God grant it may be so till the final return ! " 

Of doniestic touches there are many—too many to be 
quoted here. To one, however, I must refer. It is that 
in which he announces the birth of his first child, “ a 
healthy, well-formed girl, about nine pounds in weight.” 
He writes to his father-in-law :— 

“Johanna lies still and tired yet cheerful and composed 
behind the curtain, the little creature for the time under 
coverlets on the sofa, squalling off and on. I am quite glad 
that the first is a daughter. If it had been a cat, I should have 
thanked God on my knees the moment Johanna was rid of it. 
It is really a desperate business.” 

Next day he writes ;— 

“ All is going very well, only the cradle is still lacking, and 
the little miss must camp meanwhile in a corn-basket. Johanna 
laments her daughter’s thick nose. I think it no larger than it 
has a right to be.” 

One more extract, and we will leave this interesting col¬ 
lection. They had had a great deal of trouble about a wet- 
nurse, which at last was satisfactorily settled. He writes:— 

“Your last letter, in which you inform me of the happy 
soludon of the wet-nurse difficulty, took a real load off my heart. 
1 thanked God for llis mercy, and could almost have got drunk 
from sheer cheerfulness. May His protecdon continue hence¬ 
forth to guard you aud the little darling. 

Of the political allusions wl^ch occur in these volumes 
I have not left myself room to speak, but I must, in con¬ 
clusion, quote one line from his latter written on July 5th, 
from London. He says :— 

“ It was very pleasant there, but the English ministers know 
less about Prussia than about Japan and Mongolia, and they are 
not any cleverer than ours.” 

From which it would seem that we have not changed 
much ip forty years. 
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STILLMAN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” • 

Mr. W. T. Stillman, artist and journalist, has at 
last done*wnat all his friends have long wished him 
to do. He has published a couple of volumes of his Auto¬ 
biography, His long and varied life, which I hope will 
be spared for many years to come, has been passed in the 
most widely varied scenes. Born iii the peaceful home of 
blew England, the son of a mother whose life was a constant 
prayer and wrestling with God for the salvation of her 
children, he made his first plunge into active politics by 
undertaking a mission for Kossuth in the revolutionary, 
middle century ; but the most stirring part of his career 
was SMnt in the quarter of a century that he passed in 
the • storm-centre of .Eastern Europe. The second 
-volume is almost entirely devoted to the Eastern 
Question. It opens with an account of his appointment 
to the American Consulate in Crete ; and although the 
last two chapters deal with Italian politics, all the rest of 
the book is devoted to an account of the struggle of the 
Greeks and Slavs for independence of the Turkish rule. 
From first to last it is a book full of deep human interest, 
and of the first political importance. 

The second vofiime is indispensable to all those who 
wish to understand the real truth about the Near East. 
Mr. Stillman is an American, a revolutionist, an artist, 
a philosopher and a humanitarian. He was reared in an 
intensely religious atmosphere. He says of his child¬ 
hood 

I lived in an atmosphere of prayer and trust in God which 
impressed me so, that to this day the habit of thought and 
condition so formed is invincible. An unconscious aspiration 
and prayer, and an absolute and organic trust in the protection 
of Divine Providence, persisted in my character, though reason 
has long assured me that this is hpt a crude and personal con¬ 
ception of the divine law. 

His tribute to his mother is charming, and the whole 
of the first volume, as an autobiography, is far the most 
interesting ; just as the second, from a political point of 
view, is far the most important. Some day I hope to 
return to this book, for Mr. Stillman is one of the most 
interesting personalities of contemporary politics. 

But there arc two things in this book which I cannot 
p.as$ by even a cursory notice without special mention. 
The first is the tribute which he pays to the Tinus in the 
preface. Mr. Stillman was for years the white black¬ 
bird on the staff of the Times. He represented older and 
better traditions, and a new Stillman would have very 
little chance of appreciation under the present regime of 
Printing House Square. But in his preface he says, “It 
would be ungratefol and dishonest if 1 should omit to 
bear my testimony to the noble character and services to 
humanity of that great journal, to which the most of my 
strength for more than twenty years of the best period of 
my life has been given. If ever I have had a noble impulse 
aroused by wrongs that came to my knowledge during 
the course of the years in which I served it, a good cause 
to defend or an abuse to attack, the Times has never 
refused to give me room to tell my story. I have never 
brftn expected to conform my views to those of the office, 
<nor have I Qver done so, and 1 consider it the greatest 
honour that has ever conae to me to have been so long in 
its service and to have maintained the confidence of its 
•direction.” • 

The other passage which I must t^uotc^ is from the 
remarkable chapter on Spiritism, which constitutes a 
valuable contribution to tne literature of Borderland. 
Despite his religious upbringing, Mr. Stillman is of a 
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profoundly sceptical disposition. iBut^ei^ of a scientific 
turn of mind, he entered into the investigation of Spiritism 
with earnestness and patience. An immense majoritjr of 
men, he saw, had no real belief in human immortality. 
His own convictions were in^ained and immovable, but 
a physical demonstration of their verity seemed to him an 
eminently desirable result. In common with nearly 
every impartial observer, he found the threshold of 
investigations encumbered by a mass of imposture and 
fraud, which led him after ^ time entirely to ignore all 
professional mediums, and to dismiss most of the 
phenomena of the sdance room as devoid of intellectual im¬ 
portance. But instead of being content with this negative 
finding, he had an opportunity of private investigation with 
personal friends. The most remarkable of all of his 
psychics was a Miss A., who had the gift of automatic 
handwriting. Her hand wrote communications in the 
handwriting of deceased persons, while hej e}'es were 
bandaged, and she herself was actively engaged in 
conversation upon other subjects. “ The handwriting," 
says Mr. Stillman, “of all the three series of com¬ 
munications was a better imitation of the writing of 
his deceased relatives than he, knowing it, could have 
produced. After this indication of her powers, the girl 
appears to have been controlled by the spirit of Turner, 
the artist. During the control, the girl sat up in her chair, 
with a most extraordinary impersonation of the old painter 
in manner, in the look-out from under the brow, and 
the pose of the head. “It was as if the ghost of Turner 
sat in the chair, and it made my flesh creep to the very 
tips of my fingers, as if a spirit sat before me.” When she 
walked across the room, she did so with the feeble step of 
an old man. She then went through the pantomime 
of stretching a sheet of paper on a drawing-board, 
sharpening a lead pencil, and tracing the outlines, 
then choosing a water-colour pencil, and then washing 
in a drawing. The medium seemed much amused by ml 
these acts ; she knew nothing of drawing ; she understood 
nothing. Then with a pencil and her pocket-handkerchief 
she began taking out the lights—rubbing out, as the tech¬ 
nical term is. Mr. Stillman believed Turner never did 
this, and asked : “ Do you mean to say that Turner 
rubbed out his lines ?” She answered in the affirmative. 
He asked whether in the drawing of Llanthony Abbey the 
central passage of sunlight and shadow through rain was 
done in that way, and she again gave the affirmative reply 
emphatically. Mr. Stillman was so convinced that tliis 
was wrong, that he refused to hold any further communica¬ 
tion with the medium, saying that it was a humbug, and 
that Turner could never have worked in that way. Six 
weeks later he sailed for England, and, on arriving in 
Lohdon, went to Ruskin and told him the stor)'. Ruskin 
got the drawing of Llanthony Abbey down for examina¬ 
tion. “We scrutinised it closely, and both recognised 
beyond dispute that the drawing had been executed in 
the way that Miss A. indicated." 

Mr. Stillman sums up his paper by declaring that his 
investi^tions tended to establish him immovably in two 
conclusions. “ The first is that there are about us, with 
certain faculties for making themselves understood by as, 
spiritual individualities; and Second, that the human 
being possesses spiritual sense, parallel with the 
physical, by which it sees what the physical sense 
cannot see, and h<|trs what is inaudible to the physical 
ear ; and my general, and I think logical, conclasion it 
that the spiritual sense appertains to the spiritual body, - 
which survives the death of the physical.” t , 

Mr. Stitoan’s courage and fidelity to trotb -itl tkl^' 
honest expression of conviction deserves recogaitibn.v. U 
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An Optimistic Picture. 

Ignorance, pure ignorance, is the root of much inter¬ 
national misunderstanding. Any book which removes 
the excuse for such ignorance deserves a warm welcome. 
From this point of view, and altogether apart from its 
othe/ merits, “ Italy To-day” (Nisbet) is a valuable 
addition to the political and Social literature of the day. 
Messrs. Bolton, King, and Thomas Okey have success¬ 
fully attempted lo give some account of the political and. 
social condition of Italy of the present day. Unlike some 
other observers, they are full of a cheery, if critical, 
optimism, and are possessed of a strong faith in the 
ftiture of Italy. In many respects the new Italian king¬ 
dom has been a disappointment to those who hailed its 
advent with enthusiasm. I remember the late Sir James 
Stansfield telling me that the outcome of Italian unity had 
been the keenest regret of his lifetime. The old enthusiasm 
which had inspired the veterans of Garibaldi and the disci¬ 
ples of Mazzini had died down and apparently borne no per¬ 
manent fruit. The writers of this book, however, see no 
lack of signs of a bright future due to the exertions of an 
awakened people. The divisions of Italian life, they 
believe, arc neither as deep nor as permanent as they are 
thought to be. Beneath the slough of misgovernment and 
corruption and political apathy there is a rejuvenated 
nation, instinct with the qualities that make a great 
people. 

the master fact of ITALIAN POLITICS. 

The political prospect is less encouraging than the 
social outlook. Parliamentary institutions have not 
worked well in Italy, because the people have not vet 
been educated to take advantage of them. "The 
principal result so far has been the piling up of the 
national debt until 42 per cent, of the nation's annual 
expenditure is devoted to the payment of interest; and 
the spread of corruption. There are no great parties to 
breed great statesmen, nor are there great statesmen to 
create great parties. In the Socialist party the authors 
see the remedy for all this dreary waste of intrigue and 
corruption. All their predispositions are in favour of the 
Socialists, who have increased very rapidly in recent 
years, to the present they have kept their hands 
unsullied irom the taint of corruption, and nave succeeded 
in absorbing much that is best m Italian life and thought. 
Socialism is the master fact of Italian politics to-day, 
they declare, and is destined to draw the lines of party 
deep and wide throughout the nation. The party, however, 
is barely ten years old and has not as yet endured the 
ord^ of office. , 

industrial expansion. 

The authors are on firmer ground in dealing with the 
social condition of the people. Here they can point to 
process achieved in the past and not merely hoped for 
in the future. Where the remedy for the ills from which 
Italy is sufferir^ lies with Parliament, they declare little 
or nothing has been done ; where it lies with the people 
themselves the progress has been great. The Italian 
peasant and working man has been slowly working out 
nis own stdvation, and learning to stand on his own feet. 
Co-operation and education have grown rapidly during 
recent years, and have raised man;^i$tricts from indi- 
geiKe to comparative prosperity. , "nte whole system of 
agricidture in places has ocen revolutionised, and the 
lapd immensely increased in value and productiveness. 
People's banfe have exorcised the ustu-er, and the co- 
ope^lve societies have worked many marvellous trans¬ 


formations in meal Italy. There are*9igns,' too, that 
Italy is at the commencement of a remarkable industrial 
expansion. Her rivers will do for her much of what coal 
has done for England. There is a great and increasing 
demand for Italian goods among the Italian emigrants of 
South America. 

THE FEUD BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 

The feud between the Catholic ^Church and the State 
has lost much of its bitterness.” The fighting is now 
carried on largely with blank cartridge. The attempt of 
•the Church to boycott the State ha.s met with very 
indifferent success. An increasing good feeling is 
growing up, although there is little probability tha»-either 
sWe will formally renounce its hostility. The CaAiolic 
Church in Italy, the authors admit, and their bias is by no 
means clerical, still gives the impression of a mighty force, 
strong in its discipline, strong in its able leading, strong 
often in its good works, strong above all in the existing 
system of government. Of late year.s, too, the Church 
has displayed much social activity. The younger priests, 
especially in the north, have a high conception of their 
work, and busy themselves in work avhich is altruistic 
rather than religious. 

ITALIANISING SOUTH AMERICA. 

Municipal reform is the most hopeful channel of social 
advance in Italy to-day._ Parliament is discredited. Many 
more people take an active interest in municipal elections 
than in Parliamentary. While unity centralised the 
administration it centralised nothing else. Another en¬ 
couraging sign is the large number of emigrants which 
annually leave the shores of Italy. This exodus relieves 
the pressure at home, and helps to leaven Italian 
thought with new ideas. The account which the writers 
give of the new and greater Italy which is fast growing 
up in the republics of South America is very striking. 
Already in Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentine there are 
three million Italians, or about one-seventh of the total 
white population. Indeed, South America)'promises to 
become the United States of the Italian races. These 
Italian immigrants cling tenaciously to their nationality, 
but they cherish no dreams of living beneath the Italian 
flag, 

A NATIONAL balance SHEET. 

To sum up, despite many discouraging features, of 
which perhaps the universal illiteracy is the worst, Italy 
has progressed since i860. The auditors thus balance 
the account of good and evil:— 

It is true that there is wide despair and discontent; that 
Italians say, “we were better off when we were worse 
off.” But none the less, intellectually and morally Uic 
gam has been large; materially the current is small anil 
has its breakwaters, but it runs. There is a slow gain in wealth. 
The country is richer by at least ;^3,ooo,ooo a year ; the savings 
banks alone show annual accumulations nearly to that figure. 
At whatever present sacrifice, the nation has covered itself with 
railways and roads, has built harbours, has reclaimed large 
stretches of land, has given itself a system of edneatio^ has Isud 
tile foundations of an industrial future. Wages rose rapidly 
in industry and agriculture betweei^ i860 and 1885, though it is 
true t^t since 1890 they have been on the whole stationary, and 
have fallen in more cases than theyihavc risen. In spite of 
protective tariffs, food and clothes are cheaper. In the seventies 
It cost forty-nine hours of labour in certain industries to Iw a 
busliel of wheat, in the nineties it cost twenty^ix. Life is long 
and more healthy, clothe arc better, food is perhaps mtwe 
plentiful and varied, and if wants have grown faster than satis¬ 
faction, if discontent with the present is strong, it laV"* only 
another ^ur to progress. 
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* BA3S THE IMPOSSIBLE.* 

Sarah Grand has now given us a third notable novel, 
which, altM)Ugb extremely interesting and original, 
deepens the impression that the authoress is much more 
interesting than any of her books. There is a sad 
interest about her, a kind of melancholy. She is a 
woman of splendid courage, high ideals, and a keen 
sympathetic insight into many phases of life, but she is 
likfi a thrush with a broken wing. There was a time when 
her wing was not broken, and when all the limitless 
possibilities of life spread themselves before her every 
morning when she woke to new life, with a keen zest 
to see, to learn, to discover, and to possess. But some 
time, sdhrewhere, whethfr by accident or by violence, 
sometning broke, and the keen zest of interest in the new 
.wonders of the new day died out in her, and henceforth 
the radiance of life is like the light of the moon, a reflec¬ 
tion from another orb. Hence there is a pathos in her 
stories that is all the more acute because of the 
somewhat mordant humour by which it is concealed. 
In “Babs the Impossible” as in “The Heavenly 
Twins ” and in “ Beth,” the authoress lives again the life 
of her teens. It i# only in the portrayal of girl-life 
that she can dip her pen in the brighter hues. After¬ 
wards life becomes grey for her, the colour, the brightness, 
the buoyancy of existence, lie only in the enchanted teens. 
Beth is yoimger than Babs, and was more loveable. 
In Babs we have the dawning of the new life. From 
maidenhood she nears the mystic verge of womanhood ; 
but it is rather as the falling of a shadow than as the 
rising of a sun. Babs, wilful, impetuous, reckless, a tom¬ 
boy of a girl, who is utterly unconscious of the fact 
that to outward appearance she has emerged into 
the state of womanhood, while she still remains a child 
at heart, visiting her men friends at midnight, kissing 
them, and liking to be kissed as a very child, is 
a very natural creation, although it was hardly 
necessary to heighten the impossibility of her character 
by furnishing her with such foils as her conventional 
sister and her more or less weak-minded brother. Babs is 
Beth in the atmosphere of a country house, where she has 
ample wealth, an indulgent mother, and is allowed to do 
pretty well whatever she pleases. She is an enfant 
terrible in long frocks. The whole essence of the 
character lies there. ,As a study of the dawning of 
womanhood in a creature in which the child instinct 
survived into the long-frocked period, it is a subtle study 
into which the authoress has evidently put infinite pains. 

But Babs is not the central character of the book. Babs, 
after all, is only a second Beth, whereas the real central 
figure is not a woman but a man, and an original creation. 
Mr. Jellybond Tinncy is a great character. To describe 
his story’ in outline would be to convince everyone that it 
would be impossible to make such a man a living hero 
of a real story; but Sarah Grand has done it, and done it 
extremely well. I suspect that when she began her story, 
she had no intention of making him so prominent a figure. 
For at least one half the book the reader is in suspense as 
to whether %r not the hero is going to turn out the villain 
of the piece ; but in the end she seems to have fallen 
in love with her creation, arid carries him triumphantly 
. through ordeals to which any other man would have 
succumbed. His career tnay be denounced as fantastic 
and impossible, but all that can be said is 4tat while 
there is a good deal of the charlatan about him, as there 
was about Lord Beaconsfield, he is really a living, 
breathing human being, whom we remember as a 
permanent addition to the number of our acquaintances 
m the realms of fiction. 

In “ Pabs,” like all the rest of Sarah Grand’s writing, 


the piteous undertone of sadness continually recurring. 
The particular evil upon which she has brooded in writing 
this book is, what she calls the waste of womanhood in 
country places. The mcn-folk go to the great cities, 
leaving their sisters to starve through life, in an 
Adamless Eden. “ Bsibs the Impossible ” may be 

regarded as a treatise on the impossibility bf 

women living alone without the shrinkage of their 
whole nature. The woman is born to bo loved, to 
marry, to be the mother of thildrcn, and those who do 
itot fulfil their natural avocation, and who have no great 
interest coining into their lives to compensate for their 
lack of the natural sacraments of their sex are apt to 
become trivial, peevish and unhappy creatures. Into 
such a country village, seventeen miles from a railway 
station, Mr. Tinncy arrives, a mature bachelor with 
a kindly heart, an affectionate disposition, and con¬ 
siderable wealth. The immediate result is that in a very 
few months nearly all the single women, mothers and 
daughters, and widows and spinsters, have fallen head- 
over-ears in love with him. He has introduced a new 
interest into life. He is the eternal masculine who 
jirofits by an artificial monopoly produced by the 
conditions of modern life. That he does not grossly 
abuse his position, and ultimately succeeds in carrying 
off the great prize of the county, is due to Sarah Grand’s 
sound ideas as to the impossibility of making a hero of 
a man who does not place any limits upon the indulgence 
of his emotions. But the story of the way in which all 
unmated women cleave to him, bask in his smile, and 
consider that Paradise has come to earth again in the 
warmth of his genial presence, is very excellently told, 
and a very pathetic tale it is. Tinney himself, when 
expostulated with by the vicar as to this wholesale 
philandering, by which' he laboriously endeavoured to 
act as handy man for a whole community of women, 
thus expresses himself in one of the must characteristic 
passages of his many discourses :— 

“hut my dear sir,” Mr. Jellybond Tinney remonstrated, 

“ that is my way of making myself agreeable. When I think of 
the p.uicity of men in this country—of all those who are drafted 
oil' as soldiers and sailors, for instance—and of these poor, dear 
women pining for them, I could turn Mohammedan, iny dear 
sir. Tut! tut! I could indetxl.” Mr. Jellybond Tinney was so 
overcome with sympathy and indignation that he had to wipe 
his eyes. 

“ What has a woman to look forward to in life liut her love- 
time,” he proccetled—“her little love-time? It’s soon over, I 
assure you—the best part of it. Women sliould all be allowed 
an aftermath of sentiment. It would really be better for most 
women if they had two husbands—one to minister to their 
.spiritual necessities and their aspiratiom exclusively, and the 
Ollier Tor the usual better-and-worse-till-death-iis-dt)-part busi¬ 
ness. Ladies we know here in this neighbourhood .are quite 
satisfied with their husbands as husbands; but the diviner side 
of their natures was starved until I came. What wa,s my rb/et 
Why, benefactor of my species. The homes that I Have made 
happy, the homes ,in which discontent once reigned, arc—er-^ 
numerous, 1 assure you. Women, women especially. There is 
only one way to benefit women. loive them. I love them all I 
Short or tall, fat or lean, ugly or beautiful, I love them, and I 
make love to them. Poor dears 1 ” he exclaimed, “ 1 should 
like to marry them all I ” 

Mr. Tinney is a very human man, and the women are 
not less human, and are some of them etched with very 
delicate and sympathAic pen. The moral of .the whale 
thing is that the conditions of modem life should not put 
asunder those whom God hath jpined togethi^—a te*t, 
which, may be interpreted in a much wider sense than in 
relation to a single married couple. 

* Babs the Impossibb.” By Sarah Grand. Bribe 6s. 
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UP I'ROM SLAVERY. 

The AuTOBiOGRAPHy or a Negro. 

Few more interesting and instructive autobiographies 
have been published in recent years than Mr. Booker 
T. Washin^on’s record of his career from slavery 
up;nrards. Mr. Booker Washington is one of the most 
remarkable men his race has ever produced. The work 
he is doing among the coloilred people of the South in 
educating them to take their rightful place in American 
life, has met with the unstilited approval of Southerners 
and Northerners alike. 

IN THE DAYS OF SLAVERY. 

Mr. Booker Washington’s own life-stoiy, told with 
charming simplicity and humour in the pages of “ Up 
from Slavery ” (Doubleday, Page and Co., 6s.), is one of 
absorbing interest. He was born a slave on a Virginian 
plantation. His mother was the plantation cook. He 
did not even know the name of his father. The little 
family grew up amidst all the surroundings of slavcrj'. 
They lived in a miserable hovel, and were totally 
ignorant of even the rudiments of education. I cannot 
remember having slept in a bed until our family was 
declared free,” Mr. Washington says in recalling the 
memories of his early days. When he was old enough, he 
worked at the “ big house,” fanning flies from the table 
during meal-times. He was still very young when the 
slaves were liberated, and one of his earliest recollections 
is that of his mother leaning over him and kissing him, 
while the tears of joy streamed down her face, after the 
reading of the Emancipation Proclamation. The frantic 
joy of the negroes quickly gave place to misgivings. 
They had to fend for themselves, and the easy, lazy life of 
slavery was exchanged for the struggle for existence. 
Booker helped to support his family by working in the 
salt furnaces and the coal mines. He did not even know 
his alphabet. He was seized with an intense longing to 
read. He says, speaking of the first lesson he ever 
received:— 

The first thing I ever learned in the way of book knowledge 
was while working in the salt furniicc. Each salt packer had 
his barrels marked with a certain number. The number 
allotted to my stepfather was “ l8.” At the close of the day’s 
work the boss of the packers would come round and put “ i8” 
on each of our barrels, and I soon learned to recognise that 
figure whenever I saw it, and after a while got to the point 
where I could make that figure, though I knew nothing about 
any other figures or letters. 

. THE STRUGGLE FOR AN EDUCATION. 

After the emancipation throughout the South, the 
remarkable spectacle was witnessed of a whole race 
going to school for the first time. The young lad 
managed to learn his alphabet unaided from an old 
spelling-book which his mother had procured for him. 
Then a primitive school was started in his neighbour¬ 
hood. Re could not be spared from work by his step- 
Ihther, but by rising at four o’clock in the morning and 
working till nine he was able to slip awayno school. 
.In order not to be late at school he used to 
move forward the office clock half an hour. Young 
Washington soon exhausted the small stock of learning 
of the village schoolmaster, and determined to go to 
Hampton, where a negro college had been established. 
Scraping together all the money he could earn or save, the 
young lad started out on the fii%-hundred-mile tramp. 
His entrance examination took the peculiar form of a 
house-cleaning operatien, for he had no funds with which 
to pay.for his eimcation, and was compelled to do so in 
labour. He was set to swee|iing a room :— 

I swept tt>e redtadon touui three timisi. Then I got a 


dusting cloth and dusted it four times. * A.11 tBe woodwork 
around the walls, every bench, table and de^ I went over four 
times with my dusting cloth. Besides, every pieon of furniture 
had been moved and every closet and corner in the room had 
been cleaned. I had the feeling that my future depended in a 
large measure upon the impression I made upon my teachsr in 
the cleaning of tliat room. 

HELPING OTHERS. 

At Hampton, Booker Washington learned that labour 
was no disgrace, and came to love it for its owh sake and 
for the independence and self-reliance which the ability 
to do something which the world wants done brings. 
After he had secured his own education he at once 
turned his attention to the helping of his Icss-Twoured 
brethren. When an application came from Tuskegee for 
a coloured teacher to take charge of a normal school* 
for coloured people he was selected as the most capable 
man for the post. The school was in what is called the 
Black Belt—that portion of Alabama where the negroes 
are most thickly settled and where the antagonism 
between white and black was most likely to be accent¬ 
uated. When Booker Washington arrived at the scene 
of his labours he found that nothinjfhad been provided. 
A ramshackle shanty and a dilapidated church were 
secured for the school buildings. Both were badly in 
want of repair, and the school was opened under some¬ 
what trying conditions :—' 

I recall that during the first months of the school that I taught 
in this building it was in such poor repair that, whenever it 
rained, one of the older students would very kindly leave his 
lessons and hold an umbrella over me while I heard the recitations 
of the others. 

The school grew rapidly, and by hard work a farm 
building was taken tft^er. Every inch of space was 
occupied, even the stable and the hen-house being utilised 
for recitation rooms. 

Many students flocked to the new school in the hopes 
that they would be no longer called upon to work with 
their hands. They regarded education very much in the 
light of the old darkey who felt called upon to leave the 
cotton field for the pulpit. “ O Lord,” he exclaimed, “ de 
cotton am so grassy, dc work am so hard, and de son 
am so hot, that I b’licvc dis darkey am called upon to 
preach.” From the beginning Mr. Washington set before 
him an ideal of education which would turn out his 
students useful, if not indispensable, members of society. 
Their education was much more comprehensive than 
mere class work :— 

We wanted to teach the students how to bathe; how to care 
for tlieir teeth and clothing. We wanted to teach them what to 
cat, and how to eat it properly, and how to care for their rooms. 
Aside from this, we wanted to give them such a practical know¬ 
ledge of some one industry, together with the spirit of industry, 
thrift and economy, that they would be sure of knowing how to 
make a living after they had left us. We wanted to teach them 
to study actual things, instead of mere books alone. 

The forty buildings which make up the college have been 
entirely constructed by the students with the exception of 
four. They have done everything, from baking the 
bricks to fitting the electric jight. The *result is that all 
over the South there are'scattered negroes who are 
experts in many handicrafts Jiecause of the practical 
training they have had at Tuskegee. It has been found 
if a negrt) does better work than his white competitor 
race prejudice is no barrier to prevent his employment. 

Mr. Booker Washington has, by sheer force of character, 
d^otion to duty, tact, and a genius for organisation, 
raised himself from an ignorant slave to a position among 
the foremost men of the United States. 
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A MODERN BOOK OF MARTYRS. 


The Cftina Inland Mission has compiled a modern 
book of martyrs, under the title of “ Martyred Mission- 

perished ill the China mission held during the Boxer 
uprising. No fewer than fifty-two tnen and women, and 
Sixteen children, connected with the mission, died at their 
posts. Very few details of the deaths of these brave and 
devoted men and women arc published. The mere 
record of the facts and a brief memorial by a friend or 
fellow-worker is all that is given. In the majority of 
cases^he foreign missionaries appear to have been put 
to death speedily and,without torture. The statements 
which have been made implying that the Boxers outraged 
their victims are declared to be untrue and without 
foundation. The most interesting thing about the many 
letters from missionaries, who have barely escaped with 
their lives, which arc published in this volume, is the entire 
absence of any' vindictive feeling against the Chinese as a 
whole or even those who were most active in persecuting. 
Again and again themissionaricsspeakinthe highest terms 
of the assistance which many Chinese officials rendered 
them in their peril even at the risk of punishment and 
degradation. Although an Imperial edict expressly with¬ 
drawing all protection from foreigners was circulated, 
governors and m.'indarins privately warned the mis¬ 
sionaries in many instances of their danger, provided 
them with an escort, and in other ways assisted them to 
make their escape to the coast. If the viceroys and 
governors of the greater part of China had not ignored 
the Imperial edicts there is small doubt but that the 
whole foreign community wotild have been exterminated. 
“The refugees from Shansi,” Dr. (Iriffith John testifies, 
“ are loud in their praise of the treatment received by 
them from all the officials of IIuj)eh. It corresponds 
with testimony borne bv all refugees from all parts to the 
kindness of the officials of this province.” Wherever an 
anti-foreign official had supreme control, as in the pro¬ 
vince of Shansi, the Christians had no mercy shown them 
and were killed without remorse. The native Christians 
nobly stood by their teachers, and numbers suffered 
martyrdom for their devotion to their faith. The letters 
also bear witness to many kindly deeds done by individual 
Chinese in spite of the violent opposition of the Boxer 
rabble. 

The narratives of those missionaries who escaped are full 
of thrilling interest. When the church and mission hou,,es 
were burned and looted by infuriated mobs of Boxers the 
missionaries fled for their lives. For hundreds of miles 
they trudged to reach a place of safety, beaten from 
village to village by the angry villagers with stones and 
sticks. They were not allowed a minute’s peace ; they 
were continually face to face with death; they never 
knew which minute would be their last. Men, women, 
and children were stripped of their clothing, robbed of 
everything they possessed, and refused both food and 
shelter.. It is not to be wondered at that several of the 
women and children died from wounds and exhaustion 
before they reached a place of safety. The following 
extract from the accounf of Mr. Charles Green gives a 
vivid idea of the torturing suspense which even those 
who eventually escaped had to live through day after 
day:— • 

To die in the cave or outside was all the same to us, and after 
briefly committing each other to out faithful Creator we made 
oar way dirough to, the kitchen; not a soul could be seen 
through the open doorway, but as I stepped on the threshold 
I saw a man on each side against the wall, with their long 
gha^ly swords uplifted. Stepping back fi* a moment to tell the 
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two ladies to be prepared (one of diem his wife), I walked out 
with one of the children in my arms, the ladies following with 
the other child. We were immediately seized and the great 
knives brandished over our heads. 

The missionaries utterly repudiate the charge that they 
were the cause of the troubles, excepting so far as the 
demands of the Roman Catholics for official recogni¬ 
tion tended to increase tlie exasperation of the 
Boxers. The Protestant missionaries were martyred, 
not because they were mfssionarics, but because they 
were foreigners. 


China and Her Mysteries. 

This is the somewhat fanciful title of a little handbook 
which gives within the compass of one hundred and 
twenty pages a popular account of China and the 
Chinese. It is written by Mr. Alfred Stead and is in¬ 
troduced by a preface from Baron llayasbi, tne Japanese 
Ambassador in London. 1 am naturally much gratified 
to find that so distinguished an authority on the affairs 
of the Far East can thus refer to my son’s book :— 

Careful readers of the work now presented to them by Mr. 
Stead will find all the prominent features of Chinese life lucidly 
set forth therein, and will lie put in possession of knowledge 
that will greatly assist them to understand the general direction 
of the ideas and sentiments of those many hundred millions of 
Chinese who are now becoming an important factor in inter¬ 
national politics. 

The little book, which is published by Hood, Douglas, 
and Howard, of Clifford’s Inn, bears the following dedica- 
lion :—“ I dedicate this book and all my life to her who 
has made all things possible and to whom 1 owe all.” 
In elucidation of which cryi>tic sentence some of our 
readers may be interested in knowing that its author is 
now honeymooning in Japan. He mturied Miss Elaine 
Hussey, of Indianapolis, on March 12th. 


A Year in China. 

Mr. Clive Biciham hud the good fortune to spend a 
year in Cliina as Honorary Attachd to the Legation at 
I’eking precisely at the moment when China occupied all 
men’s minds. His descriptions of his travels contain 
little that is new, but they will be of interest to those who 
are not already saturated with literature on the Celestial 
Empire. His travels included journeys through the 
heart of China from north to south, and from the Yellow 
Sea to the Tibetan frontier. He also traversed Man¬ 
churia and Korea, returning to Tientsin in time to take 
part in Admiral Seymour’s unsuccessful attempt to 
relieve the legations. He gives a detailed account of 
this expedition and of the nature of the opposition it had 
to contend with. The pictures with which “ A Year in 
China ” (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net) is illustrated are much 
above the average in excellence, and add greatly to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 


The Passing of Victoria. 

Mr. J. a. Hammerton has edited and Mr. Horace 
Marshall has published a daintily got up volume of verse, 
entitled “ The Passing of Victoria : the Poets’ Tribute.” 
It is surprising to find bow many poets have been moved 
to lament in verse the death of Victoria. This volume of 
one hundred and eighty pages is entirely filled with the 
versified laments. We have contributions from sevraity- 
six poets, but, strange to s»y, the collection does :^ot 
include the Poet Laureate’s poem. Alfred Austin is, 
conspicuous by his absence. One of the best poems in thii 
book is “ The Queen’s Last Ride," by Mi|S Wilcox. 
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A SWElilSH aENIUS.* 

We owe the author, the translator, and the publisher 
our sincere and heartfelt thanks for the publication pf 
this charming volume of short stories. They differ in 
quality, but all have a note of distinction and the aroma 
of a Jitcrfiture with a charm and a style all its own. 
“The Story of a Country House,” the longest of the 
stories, occupies 132 pages, and'the fourteen others have 
only 200 pages between thei^. But whether you read 
the long story or the short stories, you are arrested 
on every page by the genius of the authoress, which 
is quaint, mystical, pathetic. Some of the legendary 
stories, although divorced from all Swedish set¬ 
ting, are simply perfect. Among them 1 would 
specially mention the story of (lur Lord and St. Peter. 
The story tells how, when St. Peter was in Paradise, he 
was bitterly discontented at discovering that his old 
mother had not been admitted into heaven, as he 
thought she ought to have been, not for her own merits, 
but because, as he said, “ I think I have deserved 
that she should come up here to me.” Now the life of 
St. Peter’s mother had not been such that she could enter 
heaven. She had never thought about anything 
but of i hoarding money, and, from her extreme 
selfishness, would have been miserable in heaven. 
Nevertheless St. Peter insisted that she should be 
brought up. So Our Lord commanded an angel to 
hasten down to hell, and fetch St. Peter’s mother up 
from the abyss, and Peter, bending a little forward 
over the edge of a great rock, could see him as he flew 
right down into hell. He saw the angel grow smaller and 
smaller until he reached the abode of the damned, in 
which it was as if the bottom of the gulf consisted of 
nothing but bodies and heads. When they saw the angel, 
all the millions and millions of languishing souls sprang 
up with arms lifted, and besought him to carry them to 
Paradise. Their cries ascended even unto Our Lord and 
St. Peter, and their hearts trembled with grief at hearing 
them. As the angel flew backwards and forwards over 
the myriads of lost souls they all rushed after him, so 
that it looked as if they were being swept about by a 
storm wind. At last, in the midst of the immense 
multitude the angel discovered Peter’s mother, swooped 
down upon her like a flash of lightning, and ftilding his 
arms round her, flew upwards. St. Peter was nearly 
crying for happiness because his mother was saved, 
and still greater joy filled him when he saw that 
however quick the angel had been, several of 
the damned had been even quicker. There were about 
a doz^n who had succeeded in clinging to her, who should 
be saved, and they hoped that they might be carried»up 
to Paradise with her. St. Peter thought that it was a 
great honour for his mother that she should be able to 
save so many poor creatures from damnation. The angel 
did not seem in the least weighed down by his burden. 
He "rose and rose, and stretched his wings as lightly as 
if it were only a little dead bird he carried up to neaven. 
But then St. Peter saw that his mother began to free 
herself from the doomed who were clinging to her. She 
seized their hands and loosened their grasp, so that one 
after the other fell back again into hell:— 

St, Peter could hear how they begged and besought her, but 
she did not want any one to be saved^besides herself. She 
freed herself from more and more of them* and flung them down 
into the precipice. And ajs they fell, the whole space was filled 
cnisings.and wailings. 0 , . 

Then St. Peter cried to lus mother that she should have pity, 

' •‘'From a Swedish HooHtsfewt." Lagerlof, Tmotlated by 

Jeuic Broehoer. l^aixlon; WiifiMn Hotaanianii. 6s. 384 pages. 


but she would not bear. And St. Peter saw that the angel flew 
more and more slowly the lighter his burden grey. St, Peter 
trembled so that he fell upon his knees. 

At last there was only one left clinging to St. Peter’s 
mother ; he had clasped his arms round her neck, and begged 
and prayed in her ear that she would at least let him follow her 
into the blessed Paradise. 

They had now risen so high that St. Peter had already 
stretched out his arms to receive his mother. . . But mddenly 

the angel kept his wings quite still, and his face grew dark as 
night. For the old woman had put her hands behind her back, 
and seized hold of the arms of him who was hanging on to her 
neck, ancl she strove an<l strove, until she succeeded in loosening 
the grasp of his hands, so that she was freed from the last o^them. 

The same moment the angel sank several fathoms dqwn, 
and it looked as if he had not enough strength to lift his wings. 
Hv; looked down upon the old woman with a look of deep 
sorrow, his grasp round her body was loosened as’ if in spite of 
himself, and he let her fall, as if .she were far too heavy a burden 
for him to be-ir now she was alone. Then he swung himself 
with a single stroke of his wings into Paradise. 

The story goes on to s;iy that when St. Peter remained 
sobbing on the ground, Our Lord said to him; “ This, you 
must know, St. Peter, that so long hs men have not 
charity' there will not be found, either in heaven or upon 
earth, a place where sorrow and pain cannot reach them.” 


“ LYSBETH.” 

By Riper Haggard. 

“ Lysbf.TH ” is a romance or melodrama which contains 
more sensational situations to the square foot than any 
story publi.shed for a long time, Mr. Haggard, deserting 
South Africa, which he has so often clrenched with 
blood in the fields of coqjcmpor.iry' romance, has made 
a bold incursion into the past, and gives us a lurid 
picture of love, adventure, torture and crime located 
in the Netherlands during the time when the Dutch were 
making their great world-famous struggle .against Alva 
and the Spaniards. Some future Mr. Haggard will pro¬ 
bably write a similar story up from, and find fitting incidents 
in, the present war of independence in South Africa. It is 
to be hoped, if he does, that he will not paint the English 
so uniformly black as he docs the Sfianiards. But after all 
Mr. Haggard is an artist of the lurid ; red and yellow 
are the soberest colours on his pallet, and in “ Lysbeth ” 
there is very little that is grey. His Spanish villain is a 
devil incarnate, without a trace of redeeming white, while 
his Dutch heroes and licroincs are of virtue and valour all 
compact. It is a pity that Mr. Haggard should have 
used his facile pen and lightning brush for the purpose of 
ministering to the passionate popular prejudices which 
still unfortunately divide Protestants and Catholics. It 
does not do to paint the perfect devil, and then to write 
underneath “ This is a Catholic ” ; neither is it good to 
paint hell, and inscribe it “ The Roman Inquisition.” 
Such a method of handling difficult and delicate con¬ 
troversies is not calculated to help us much either in 
loving our enemies or in understanding the motives which 
sway men who, with all their faults, are nevertBeless’of 
like passions with ourselves, of like aspirations, as 
honestly desirous as outscIvob of making this world 
better than it is. 

In Gffod Words for April Mr. James Scott’s paper on 
picturesque •eggs is especially noteworthy. There is 
exquisite beauty in many of the eggs of the numblest, not 
to say disreputable, creatures; perhaps the egg of the 
singing fly is the finest specimen shown, but Mr. Scott 
docs not fear to present a picture—and a tasteful pictoxe 
it is, too—of the eggs of the bed-bug. 
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“MONTES THE MATADOR.”* 

, , By Frank Harris. 

It is some years since Mr. Harris published his 
“ Elder Conklin, and Other Stories,” which stand out 
among the most vivid and masterly pieces of workman¬ 
ship in that kind of writing that the English literature 
possesses. It was understood that Mr. Frank Harris 
'had abandoned short story writing and was devoting his 
attention to a great work on Shakespeare, endeavouring 
to reconstruct the man from his works. Hence the* 
pleasant surprise which I felt on receiving this new 
volume. 

The new volume of stories embraces a wide range, 
bc^nning with the story of a Spanish buH-fighter, and 
ending with an ambitious attempt to portray the Russian 
Nihilist heroine, Sophie Peroffsky. Between these two 
there arc shorter stories—one American, which revives 
reminiscences of the first volume of stories, and the 
other entitled “ First Love—a Confession,” while the 
shortest of all is entitled “ The Interpreter ; a Merc 
Episode.” In all Mr. Frank Harris’s stories, but 
especially in thoi first and the last, there is manifest 
power and capacity for vividly picturing strongly- 
marked characters in veiy dramatic situations. There 
is also a subtle analysis of human emotion. His 
women are by no means divine. Sonia, to a certain 
extent, redeems the shortcomings of the others, but 
Mr. Harris has not yet given us his ideal heroine, for 
Sophie Peroffsky, or Sonia, as he calls her, although full of 
the yague longings and the vast aspirations of the Russian 
Nihilist, is a creature of disordered nerves, who charms 
us as much by her weakness as by her strength. The 
heroine in “ Montes the Mjitador ” is false to her 
lover, who takes his revenge upon her by causing 
the bull to kill his rival. Montes was engaged to 
be married to a woman who, unknown to him, was 
enciente by his friend, a rival, with whom he was living 
on terms of friendship. The woman was ambitious and 
insisted upon Montes obtaining for her lover the first 
place in the bull ring. Montes, whose suspicions were 
aroused, did so, knowing that hi< rival had not the nerve 
to face a really dangerous bull, and would certainly be 
killed. When the fatal day came, Montes stood by his 
rival, who was nervous, and said as the bull .was ready 
for him :— 

You will stand by me, won’t you, Montes ?” 

And 1 asked with a smile; “ Shall I stand by you as you 
stood by me T ” 

“ Yes, of course, we have always been friends.” 

“ I shall be as true to you as you have been to me,’’ I said. 
And he moved to his right hand and watched the bull gore him 
to death. Then Montes went to the woman whom he was to 
have married, to glut his vengeance with the sight of her 
anguish. 

As I closeil the door and folded my arms and looked at her, 
she rose, and her stare grew wild with surprise and horror, and 
then almost without moving her lips she said— 

“ Holy Vir^n, you did it 1 1 see it in your face.” 

And 'otf heart jumped against my arms for joy, and I said in 
the same slow whisper, imitating her— 

“ Yes, I did It.” « 

Then she swore, and cursed and struck her head with her 
fists, and asktal how Go 4 —God—God could allow me to kill a 
man whose finger was worth a thousand lives such as mine. 
Then 1 laughed and said— • 

“ Yon mistake. You killed him, you made him an espada.” 

. . . She fell face forward on the ground ; next morning she 
died in premature child-birth. 

• " Montes the Maudur, and Other Stories.” By Frank Harris. 354 pp. 
London : Urant Richards. 6 a. 


That is powerful, although gruesome. The story of 
Sonia is in a much nobler key, and culminates in the 
story of the execution of the Nihilists. 

“ Suddenly,” says the eye-witness, “ we saw the two 
tumbrils ; high upon the first, Rizakoff and Jelaboff, and 
in the next the other three, Sonia in the middle, the one 
divine thing in the world^ with her smiling pale face and 
God-illumined eyes . . . When they unbound them on 
the platform, I could sec,hcr walk about cheering each 
of them,'kissing them, encouraging them, but no one 
could hear what she said fbr the noise of the drums. Yet 
her courage lifted the soul and made the place sacred ! 
Then one after the other mounted the stool ... I see 
her hanging still ... As I came away everyone was 
crying, the soldiers and the people alike—everyone. 


THE BAIRNS’ BIBLE.' ' 

A NEW edition of my little penny book which is intended 
to be the introduction to “ The Bairns’ Bible ” is in the 
press, and will be issued Shortly. I am very glad to 
report that this excursion into a .somewhat unfamiliar field 
has been kindly received by those into whose domains I 
made my incursion. I read with peculiar pleasure and 
not a little gratitude the following extremely kind notice 
of my little book from the pen of the Bishop of Rochester. 

It appears in the Rochester Diocesan Magazine over the 
initials E. R., and it is seldom that 1 have been $0 
fortunate as to receive so unequivocal an episcopal 
benediction :— 

“The Bairns’ Bible”—a little pamphlet of some twenty-five 
pages of print, and as many more of illustrations—which Mr. 
Stead has included in his scries of children’s penny books, 
deserves careful attention. It is better described by its second 
title, “ A Talk about the old Book.” It is a vigorous attempt 
to put into a form intelligible to children the reasons why tne 
Bible is to be valued and loved by us as by our fore&thers, and 
to indicate in briefest form the pith of its message. 

It is a journalist’s incursion into the region of religious in* 
struction ; and the professional instructors will do well to give a 
cordial welcome to so brave and vigorous a free lance. It has a 
journalist’s qualities, of course, such as femiliarity, rapid 
generalisation, unconventional form, from which some will 
shrink; but it has also the journalist’s force and skill in 
expression and arrangement, his powers of concentration, and 
illustration, and effect. The dynamic illustration, or anali^y, 
of the storage battery vdth sun power behind it is strikingly 
forcible and instructive. What it has not is the journaliM’s 
detachment. It is written by a man intense in his purpose and 
devoted to his subject. Merely as illustrating how the Bible 
commends itself to one typicmly modern mind it would be 
sufi&ciently interesting. But it ^ould contribute more directly 
than this to the work of Christian teaching. It does not speak 
the language of Chrisstian doctrine (though it a-ssumes baptism) ; 
it leaves to further teaching to define Who He is to whom it 
assigns the throne of humanity; it assumes llie main positions of 
modern critical method. Hence opinions about it may naturally 
vary, and some may shrink from patting it dirMtly into their 
children’s hands. But even those who take this view_ can hardly 
fail to find in it some vigorous stimulus, and illustrative help, in 
their own attempts to do the some thing in a different way. 
The important tbing is that this is a frank, earnest, mimly effort 
to deal with a problem of Christian instruction which every 
parent or teacher will encounter, and which unfortunately, and . ‘ 
to our great weakness, is often not so much as attempted. 

I hope that it may ^ carefully reail by many parents 1^ 
many teachers, with the effort by God’s grace to distil what truly' ' 
be available for them of the valuab^ help which I, am sure tlqtt r, 
it contains. , ' , 

A copy of this little book can be sent from the officidf'’ 
for three-halfpence. • ‘ , 
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A COLONY OF MERCY. 

The .author of “ Cities and Citizens,” which was re¬ 
viewed as a book of the month the month before last, has 

* republished in a shilling edition the useful and suggestive 
book, “ A Colony of Mercy,” which was published some 
yeai^ ago, and has for some time been out of print. It is 
a description of the marvellous philanthropic work which 
has been done by Pastor von Bddclschwingh at the Colony 
of Bethel, near,Bielcfeld in G|rmany. Pastor von Bodcl- 
schwingh is a man of phiianthremic genius who has applied 
his energies to the helping of the ejiilcptics who form' 
j»ne of the most perplexing and helpless classes in the 
community. The book, although primarily dealing with 
epileptics and the working of the colony, threw much 
light upon many social problems, and in the opinion of 
many Bodelschwingh has founil a clue to their solution. 
The colony of Lingfield was founded in this countiy 
avowedly on the lines l.tid down in the German colony 
of Bethel. It is to be hoped that it will be the pioneer 
of many similar colonies in other parts of the country. 

I am glad to note that the book “Cities .and Citizens ” h.as 
attracted a good deal of attention and is likely to attract 
still more. The following extracts from letters received by 
those who have re.id the book and have been stirred by 
its contents show that the book is one which every social 
reformer should make a point of procuring and study¬ 
ing. In my review of the book I only dealt with 
the opening chapters. Others which handled the land 
question, the drink question, and the housing of the poor, 
were not noticed by me, although they were well worthy 
of attention. It is to be regretted that the author has 
included in her survey of our social difficulties, and her 
suggestions as to the way out, criticisms more severe than 
just upon the operations of the Salvation Army. The 
best of all people have, however, their limitations, and the 
author of “ Cities and Citizens ” is not the’ first who 
has regarded with special affection the faults rather than 
the excellences of their work. I append some extracts 
from the letters which have been received since our last 
issue ;— 

“Tliank you for ‘Cities and Citizens.’ I will bring the 
subject before my people. 1 .agree with you about its import¬ 
ance.”— Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 

“I write to thank you for your strenuous advocacy of the 
cause of the poor. . .With hopes for your success in the good 
work you are doing. I wish a fund could be raised to send 
a copy to every county councillor in the land.”— Alfred 
Russel Wali.ace. 

“Many thanks for the hook. It is a much-needed and 
powerful ai^eal. It ought to be read all over the land, and 
spedally in this great city. If we could get our fellow-citizens 

* to listen, they might then be persuaded to make this question 

of ‘ Homelessness ’ their ‘ next campaign.’ ” — Rev T 
Cr-tFFORD, D.D. ■ 

“ It is a splendid ideal. . .It will come when we take Christ 
seriously, which we don’t at present.”—Rev. R, Westrope. 

“I have been deeply interested, . .1 don’t remember being 
so held by any book. I have been simply fascinated jrom start 
to finish. How one longs that the book could find its way into 
the hands of every M.P., every county councillor, and every 
minister and Christian worker in our land ; and not only those, 
it is a book for everybody who has the highest interests of the 
nation at heart. . .1 thank you heartily for the book, which has 
taught me much, and I pray that it may be the means of 
awakening the people to a truer appreciation of the awful 
^ition we occupy as a nation—cursSxi by greed on the one 
hand and drink on the other.”—S. E. Burrows, Exeter Hall. 

There fs yet the question of housing is 

coming more to the front, not ofily in London, 

but in other gieatf ipties. Mr. Councillor Rutherford, 


of Liverpool, proposed to the Liverpool City Council, 
that they' should appoint a small committee to inquire 
into and report upon the conditions and circvmstances 
of life, both social and sanitary, of the very poorest of 
the people of Liverpool and their children :— 

1. The character of work done (nature of employment) (a) by 
parents, (b) by children (extent of child work). 

2. Means of getting to and from work to suitable shops, or to 
places of recreation (average distance of dwelling from present 
employment). 

3 . Social influences, suclt as facilities for instruction and re¬ 
creation (schools, reading-rooms, playgrounds, baths, &c.). 

4. The character and sanitary condition of the dwelling and 
environment (cost, cellar, sublet house), to increase also struc¬ 
tural peculiarities, cleanliness, scavenging, lighting, &c. ‘ „ 

5 - Habits of life (to include sobriety, orderly conduct, per¬ 
sonal cleanliness, care of offspring, &c.). 

6 . The nature of prevalent diseases and their relative inci¬ 
dence and mortality. 

7. Miscellaneous: Any noteworthy or exceptional circum¬ 
stances. 

Liverpool is not worse than other places, and, among 
other evidence of the public spirit of its citizens, the 
])apers have been last month calling attention to the 
gift of a palatial building, covering 500 square yard.s, 
that has been built and presented to the people of 
.Southern Liverpool, under the title of Aigbutth’s People’s 
Hall. 

_ Another sign of the times has been the general recog¬ 
nition of the jihilanthropic and public spirit of Mr. 
George Cadbury, who has begun a most interesting 
experiment in creating a model colony about four miles 
distant from Birmingham, in the neighbourhood of their 
chocolate works. His idea is to get the people back to 
the land by affording them cottage homes, each with 
about one-sixth of an acre of land which tliey can culti¬ 
vate in their spare time. In this colony the tenant, for 
6s. a week (inchuling rates and taxes), can rent a cottage 
containing throe rooms upstairs ;ind three down, with a 
patent bath inside, a little piece of forecourt, and a 
substantial garden in the rear. 

The operations of the Cadbury Trust can be extended to 
any part of the United Kingdom. It is not a prohibition 
colony, but the trustees must be unanimous before any 
licence is granted, and, what is much more importanl, 
they can only do so providing that the net profits are 
devoted to securing for the village community recreations 
and counter-attractions to the liquor trade as ordinarily- 
conducted. With one thousand, or even one hundred, 
George C.adburys in various parts of the Kingdom, we 
might begin to hope that something serious would at last 
be effected in this matter of the housing of the people. 
Meantime, anyone who wishes to have the question 
considered earnestly cannot do better than read “ Cities 
and Citizens,” and, having read the book, send it on to 
the person who is the most likely to take the matter up in 
practical shape. 

Another reassuring sign of the times is the appearance 
of the “ Social Service Handbook for Ireland” which is- 
issued by the Dublin Central Committee of (he Social 
Service Union. The articles deal with ,such important 
subjects as industrial schools, housing of the poor, 
municipalities and the poor, Irish workhouses, the child 
and the State, old age pensions, <and the drink questios,. 
including g most interesting account of the Scandinavian 
licensing system. The value of the book is much 
enhanced by the Bibliography at the end of each article, 
giving a list of the best books, pamphlets, magazine 
articles, Acts of Parliament, etc., bearing on that 
particular question, with price and publisher of each. 
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Paterson, William Komainr. The Kteiiial Conflict.(Heincmatm) 

Stillman, W. J. 'I'he Autobiogiaphy of a Jounialist. avols. med. 

8vo. 316-304 pp.(Grant Richards) net 24/0 

StocUrt-Walkor. Aichtbald. The Day-liook of John Stuait Blackie. 

dy. 8vo. to® pp. (Grant Rich.irds) 6/0 

The Eternal Conflict, cr. 8vo. 239 pp.(Hcineniannl 

The lajve fostters of Prinra llismaick. 2 vols. Edited by Piince 

Herbert Bismarck, med. 8 vo. 234-197 pp.(Heiiienianii) net 30/u 

Tozer, Basil. Free-Lance JournaIi.sin; flow to Embark upon it and 
How to make it Pay. p.iper. >66 pp.(At thur Sykes) s/o 


FICTION. 

Ballantyne, R. M. The Coral Island, paper. 336 pp. 

iNelson and Sons) 0/6 

Ballantyne, R. M, The Dog Crusoe. papeK sii pp. 

‘.Nelson and Sons) 0/6 

Ballantyne, R. M. Ungav.T. paper. 272 pp.(Nelson and Soils) 0/6 

Koldrewood, Rolf. In Bad Company, and other .Stni ies. 1 . Lr. 8vo. 

514 pp. f .(Macmillan) 6/0 

Cleeve, Lucas. Pbto’s llandiiiuiden. cr. 8vo. jiS pp....(John Ijiiig' 6/0 

Cross, Victoria. Anna Lomb.trd. cr. 8vo. 313 pp.(Jolm Long) 6/a 

Fletcher, J. S. The Three Days'Terro’-. cr. 8vo. 306 pp. 

( John Ding) 6/0 

Gerard, Dorothea. Sawdust, cr. 8vo. 361 pp.(Ilcineniuiinl 6/0 

Haggard, H. Rider. Lysbcih. cr, Bvo. 4116 pp.tLungiiiaiis) 6/0 

Hocking, S. K. The Fate of Kndilloe ci. 8vu. 334 pp.(SVarm-j 

Remahan, Coulsnn. Wise Men and a Fool. cr. 810. 364 pp. 

_ (Ward, l,ock and Co.) 3/6 

Lambe, J. Lawrence. By Command of the Prince, cr. 8vo. pp. 

iFisher Unwin) 6/0 

Oldershaw, Liicien. Cranford at Homo. A Pby adapted fioio Mis. 

Gaskell’s Novel, paper. 68 pp.(Biimley Johnson' 0/6 

Perry, F. Saint Louis, cr. Bvo. 303 pp.(Piitii.iiji’s Sons' 5/0 

Prowse, R. O. Voysey. cr. Bvo. 376 pp.(Heinemann) 

Rope.s, Arthur R. and Mary E. On Peter’s Island. I. cr. 8vo. 

433 pp...(John Murray) 6/0 

Warden, Florence. Once Too Often, cr. 8vo. 33a pp.....John Long) 6/0 

Waiden, Florence. The Master Key. paper. 146 ......(Pearson) 0/6 

Woodward, Parker. The Strange Case of Francis J'idir. dy. 8vo. 

ny pp.(Robert B.inks and Son) 3/6 

Zola, Emile. Work. cr. 8vo. $00 pp.(ChaUo and Windus) 3/6 

HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Caunter, Miyor J. E. The Campaign in the Free .State, paper. 

38 pp, ... (Gale and Polden) net s/o 

Cooke, A. W, Palestine in Geography and in History. Vol. 11 . 

cap. 8vo. 954 pp. ..*...* (Charles H* Kelly) 9/6 

Our Empire East and Present. Great Brimin in Europe. By the 
Earl of Menh, M. H. Cornwall Legh, LL.A., and Edith Jackson. 

I. cr. 8vo. 417 pp. (Harrison and Sons) j/6 

'misceldaneous. 

By Love serve One Another. A Memory of Adelaide Maria Ibtchell, 

B.A. Cominled by Margaret Black and Irene H. Barnes, cr. 8vo. 

fls pp ...(Marshall Bros.) i/o 

Edgeworth-Johnstone, Capt. W. Boxing: The Modern System of 

Glove Kitting, cr. 8vo. i68 pp.(Gale and Polden) net 3/6 

Official Medals and Ribbons of tlic British Army, and Views of Sand¬ 
hurst Royal Military College . (Gale and Polden) net 3/6 and t/o 

Scott, David Watdlaw. Terra Fli ma. ’I’he lEarth not a Planet, proved 
from Scripture, Reason, and Fact. L cr. Bvo. 388 pp, .................. 

(Simpkin, Marshall) 


Endemus. Lays of Ancient tJreece. Second and cheap edition, 
paper, 96 pp.....(Arliss Andrews) o/S 

POETRY. 

Crowley, Aleistcr. The Soul of Osiris ; a History. med.Svo. 139 pp. 

, ^ * (Kegan Paul) net 5/0 

Dawson, M. L. Zephyrs, dy. i8mo. 147 pp.(Partridge) 

Lawson, Henry. Verses Popular and Humorous, cr. 8vo. 344 pp. 

(Angus and Knbarlson) 

Tennysou In Memnriam. Edited, with a Commentary, by A. W. 

Robinson, B.D. cjip. 8vo. 273 pp.(Cby and Sons) 2/6 

Verte, Olive. In the J-and of Make Believe, cr. Svo. 61 jip. 

(F.lliot Stock) a/6 

Webster, A. W. Collaborators and Other Poems, cr. 8io. 88 pp. ... 

lElliut Stock' net 3/6 

REFERENCE. 

• 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 

for the year ending June 30, i8ij8. ined. Bvo. 713 pp. 

iWashiinjPni Government Piiiiting O/Tilc) ' 
Burdclt, Sir llumy. Burd tt’s OfficLil NiirKing Directo’v, i/oi. 
cr. 8vo. 427 pp./rhe Scientific Prer.s, i.imited; 3/0* 

SOCIAL. 

Abstract of l4abour Statistics of the United Kingdom. 

(Srventh Aiinu.il.' paper. 233 pp..Spottiswoodc and Co ) i/o- 

Bt>u(h, Cliarli-s. Improved Mesiivs of Locomotion as a First Step 

towards the Cure of the Hou.sing DifTiculties. pa^Hsu. 24 pp. 

(Macmillan) o/i 

Hobson, J. A. The Sociil Problem, med. Svo. 2 m). 

^Nisibet mid Co.) 7/6 

Irving, U. B. Studies of French Ciiminals of the Nineteenth 

^ Century, med. Svo. 340 pp.(Heinemann) net lo/^> 

Stall, Sylvanus. D.D, What a Man of Foity-five ought to Know. c.ap. 

Svo. 284 pp...(The Vir PublUhing Company) 4/0 

TeetotalUm. J. M. dy. Svo. 198 pp.(J. Kiddeli) n::t 5/0 

The People of India. Collected and F 2 dited with an Introduction liy 
Alfred Webb. 1 cr. 8vu. 64 pp. , 

TECHNICAL. 

Lanibert, Rev. 1 ^. C. Lantern Slide Making, cap. Svo. r44 pp. 

(Hard!, Watson' 1/0 

Maude, Mi's. Maud. A Handbook of Pyrogiaphy, ui Burnt M'ood 

Ktrbing. cr. 8vu. 71 PP.(Dawbarn <'iiid Ward) net x/6 

Ptpxir, C. Welbornc. A First Bonk, of the Lorn*, cap. Svo. 170 pp. 

(Haxell, Watson' net 2/^ 

Pi‘ofe!H.sionaI P.ipers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, i /jo. Edited by 

Captain K. F. Edwards, U.K, dv. Svo. 

(w. and !■ M.ickay, Chatliaiii' net 
Shaw, Licut.*CoUincl Wilkinson. Studies in Meld Kncineering. cr Svo. 

104pp...(Gale and Miblon' not c/'^ 

TRAVEL. 

Clark, Rev. Francis K. A New Way Around an Old World, cr, S\o. 

213 pp. ..... iPaitrid^.:' 2/6 


Bibliography. 

The Psychological Index, No. 7 ; a Bibliography of the 
Literature of Psychology for 1900, has just been issued in 
connection with the Psychological Review. It is compiled 
by Mr. Howard C. Warren, of Princeton University, and 
others, and forms the seventh annual bibliography of 
psychology and cognate subjects. Foreign works are 
included and classified, and the present volume runs up to 
180 pages—an alarming quantity for one subject in one 
year. 

A work of a different order is M, I). Jordell’s “ Reper¬ 
toire Bibliographique de la Librairie Fran^aise pour 
I’annde 1900.” It forms a convenient catalogue of the- 
French books of 1900, in continuation of the Lorenz Cata¬ 
logue, the last volume ftf which included I rench books to 
the end of 1899. After a few years, the Lorenz Catalogue, 
will, we hope, be resumed, and the^ annual voluni|ps issued 
since 1899 be l;Jien re-axranged in on%|tobabet as before. 
The 1900 volume, just issued, appew^KW^only provisorj'. 
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ItEAt^K^G URfiGORGBS BV 


{ HAVE before nie the reports of two polyglot clubs, 
one in England and one in France, and both are 
4 interesting in different ways. The English report may 
be read by any who cares to §end 2j-d. to Mr. F. Dishley, 
44, Meadow Street, Alexandra Park, Manchester, for 
“ Amicitia,” -so I need notr particularise beyond stiying 
that all who wish to know the difficulties belonging to tlxi 
management of such societies should read the April 
number, with its amusing skit on the difficulties of four 
co-operating editors. The report of the Ccrcle Polyglottc 
of Koubaix is not so get-at-able. The club was started in 
1897, and its aim is to be useful to the commerce and 
industry of the town of Roubaix: by hcljiing towards the 
knowledge of foreign languages by means of conversation ; 
by inspiring the youth of the towm with a taste for this 
study, and for travel in other countries ; and by uniting 
them more closely in the bonds of unity and friendship ; 
to the end that they may be able tp give and receive help 
in study and in the bettering of their social position. 

M. Duhiunel is the founder of the club and its president, 
and in his report, speaking of his object in starting the 
club, he says :—“ Fifty years ago a business man had 
only his immediate neighbours as his rivals. But now 
things are altogether different, one’s rivals are not local, 
but international, for science has multiplied the means of 
communication, and it behoves us to remember this and 
revise the great importance of the study of modern lan¬ 
guages. Well! the boys in our schools have commenced 
such studies, some of them have been abroad to improve 
their knowledge ; shall we then let them forget all they 
have learnt ? " M. Duhamel then goes on to show the 
need of gathering the young men together by the attrac¬ 
tion of games, concerts, excursions, etc., during the 
course of which, speech in the mother tongue is entirely 
prohibited. I cannot ^uote further, but will gladly /e/ta 
the report to any one wishing to read it—^it is in French, 
of course. 

TWO CONTRASTING LESSONS. 

We have been often accused of supposing that gram¬ 
mars are not necessary to the language student. And 
quite untruly accused. An interesting proof of the 
necessity of diversity of methods is given by the experi¬ 
ence of two teachers. The one has a class of children 
in a primary school. She teaches orally, using pictures, 
pointing to each object and giving its foreign name. The 
■ children have a doll which is dressed and undressed, each 
st^e having its appropriate foreign phrases. Theybhavc 
toy shops, buy and self. They learn verses in the foreign 
tongue and sing them. The second teacher has a class 
of ^ults and is teaching them Russian. The ;^|| 4 esson 
is devoted to the study of the alphabet. Each^^iiil has 
a Russian first reader,(such as is used in Russiah primao' 
schools. The teacher sounds in rotation all th»'thirty-six 
letters of the Russian alphabet, the pupils Treating the 
sound many times, having the sign in front of them. The 
second lesson, the teacher reads aloud the short words, 
the pupils repeating. The home exercises are the 
writing down of these words. As soon as the printed and 
written characters are mastered, the grammatical forms 
of the variable Russian words are taught. All this time 
the Russian reader is in use, so that the explanation must 
,be oral and given in th^ mother tongue. What a differ¬ 
ence in these two me^ods, and yet how jrcll calcuLated 
dach to attain its end. ' The child must be imperceptibly 
1^ on—interested, kept, altvc"? but the adult, w-ho knows 


the value of time, desires above all to acquire quickly, 
and has already grammatical knowledge as a foundation. 

THE READING CONGRESS. 

It was an odd coincidence that the host aqd hostess 
of the French teachers assembled at Reading should 
be Mr. and Mrs. Bull. The gathering was a very 
interesting one. M. Cambon, the French ambassador, 
spoke of the good work done by the Socidtd des 
Professeurs de Frangais ; how necessary it is that the 
prejudice of nation against natign arising from ignprance 
the one of the other, should be dispelled, and how it is 
imperative for the progress of civilisation and humanit}'' > 
that the two countries should remain united. Frofesspr 
York Powell of Oxford laid [stress upon the fact that the 
advantage of a knowledge of modern languages is as 
apparent to people in the Universities as to people 
outside. He hoped that Oxford would soon be able to 
revive the professorship for the romance tongues, recom¬ 
mended the establishment of a school of nipdern languages 
there, and said that no University shouliipermit persons 
to enter as students until they had a good knowledge of 
some modern tongue. Mr. Minssen, the president of the,;. 
“Alliance Franqaise,” and Mr. Maurice Rey of Reading 
College, made some interesting speeches. The congress 
closed on Saturday April 20th. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dr. Hartmann reports a, to us, somewhat comic 
incident. Dr. Hcrtel of Zwickau has ignored interna¬ 
tional correspondence. Not so his scholars. By some 
means one or two of 4 hem started the interchange of 
letters and soon others joined. (Exactly the same thing 
has taken place in England—but our rule has been always 
to request permission of parents or teachers wjtien appli¬ 
cations have come from pupils.) The, correspondence in 
Zwickau flourishes—^but one day a letter not nice in tone, 
is received, and then Dr. Hertel is told. At onc<i, he 
writes to the educational papers about the wickedness of 
the scholar’s correspondence, quite failing to perceive 
that the fault was not in the exchange of letters, but in his 
refusal to interest himself in that which had. become a real 
gain to his boys, but which from lack of supervision had 
suffered a mishap. Our teachers have not always inaugu¬ 
rated a correspondence, but they have never failed to re¬ 
spond when their pupils.have shown a desire to try the plan. 

NOTICES. 

The editor of La Vita Internasionale, of Milan, will 
gladly facilitate correspondence between English and 
Italian people. 

A Scotch lady is eager to exchange visits with a 
French lady. 

Many Dutch boys seek English correspondents. 

An dderiy lady would like to meet with a younger lady 
who W^ld help her to train to high ideals and teach a 
littii^^^andson. • 

Jl^eral French male normal school students plead for 
y^hg English lady corre^ondents because “ they write 
siich nice letters,” but we calmot arrange this without the 
permission of the parent or guardian. 

Adults are asked to send age and occupation, and one 
shilling towards expense of search. 

Some of our readers wish for general information from 
man)r countries on many subjects; such would do well 
to join “ Concordia.” The yearly subscription is eight 
francs, and there is also an entrance fee. Address, 
77, Rue Deufert-Rochereau, Paris. 



IH THE DQRCRZIflES., 


ArehitMtunl Review.—-G fpingham Housb, Atundbi. Street, 
Stkand. is. April. 

“ Twelfth N^ht ” at Her Majesty’s. Illustrated. F. Hamilton 
Jackson. 

TtMten Painting and Sculpture. Continued. Illustrated. 
L, J. Op|>enheimer, 

Worcester Cathedral. Illustrated. E. F. Strange. 

The Workmen and the Dwellings of the Jews. ' G. LI. Morris. 
Pianofortes deigned by Architects. Illustrated. 

Pernan Art. Illustratetl. H. Wilson. 

The Marble Quarries of .Carrara. Illustrated. Prof. A. Melani. 
Supplemenlf!—“ Barnard Castle,” Lithograph, by G. Oliver 
Hall? 

, Argosy.— May. 

Mezzotint Portraits collected by II. A. Blj^th; a Romance of 
Art-Collecting. Illustrated. Frank Kinder. 

Art JoumiU.— H. Virtue, is. 6 d. April. 

“ Windsor Castle,” Etching after A. H. Haig. 

Windsor Castle. Illustrated. R. R. Holmes. 

The Queen and Painting. Illustrated. V. Corden. 

The Scottish Annual Exhibitions. Illustrated. _ W. M. Gilbert. 
The Italian I’ictures in^the Wallace Collection. Illustrated. 
Claude Phillips. 

Fez ; the Capital of Morocco. JIUustrated. Continued. George 
, Montbnrd. 

Cloth Bookbindings. Illustrated. L. F. Day. 

May. 

“ A Game at C.anls,” Etching after Claus Meyer. 

The Glasgow Exhibition. Illustrated. Alex. M’Gibbon. 

Dr. Thomas Monro; Turner’s First Patron. Illustrated. Clara 
li. Coode. 

“ Turner’s truu master (said Ruskin) was T)r. Monro. To the practical 
teaching of that first patron, and the wise sinfplicity of method of watei- 
colour study in which Turner was disciplined hy him, and companioned by 
(^rtin, the heallliT and constant development of the greater^ power is 
primarily to be attributed ; the greatness of the power itself it is impossible 
to estimate.” 

Ernest Normand. Illustrated. Frank Kinder. 

Modern Stencilling. Illustrated. L. F. Day. 

The Frieze and Its Origin. Illustratetl. 11 . A. Bone. 

Rudolf Kami’s Picture Gallery in Paris. IJlustrated. M. J. 
Frietl lander. 

Art Journal—Paris Exhibition Numbers.—H. Virtue, is. M. 
April. 

Frontispiece:-“Mademoiselle Camargo Dancing,” after N. 
I .ancret. 

TTte Imperial German Pavilion. Illustrated. Claude PhilliiK. 
Cassell’s Magazine.— May. 

The British Lion in Punch : 1841—1900. Illustrated. J. 

Holt Schooling. 

Critic.— Apiil. 

Arnold Bbcklin. Illu.straled. Christian Brinton. 

Edinburgh Review.— April. 

Woodcuts and the Illustration of Books. 

Great Thoughts.— M.ay. 

Old Italian Masters. Illustrated, llonora Twycross. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine.— May. \ 

My Portraits. Illustrated. J. J* Benjamin-Constant. 

Lady’s Realm.—M."iy. 

Some Artist - Jewellers of* Paris. Illustrated. .Laurence 
Stephens. • 

Library.— April. 

Book-Illustration in the Fifteenth Century. Illustrated, .\lfred 
W. Pollard. 


Magazine of Art.— Cassell. I.. jd. May. ; 

Supplements : “ Mrs. Robinson (PerdiUi),” after Gainsborough 5 
and “ Study of Sea and Sky offTarila," tifter Edwin Hayes. 
” When the Gainsboriuigh,' Perdita’ .wtiiv-, Mi. siiidmann) was sliown 
ni the Manchester Art Tre.iMires Exhibili.iii in iS;;. it was ainiply cata¬ 
logued as ‘Portrait of a Young Lady scaled on a IVmk.with a flog at her 
side; ’ but it did not sufficiently interest Ur. Waagsm' tu induce him tx> 
criticise it in his notes on the collection. The r>ni;toi', however, in his ' Art 
Treasures ’ complains, not without some iiatificnl ion. of the I.ick of taste in 
the disposition of the feet—the one weak point in the design. The pkture 
was piuiited in 178a, but was not exhibited at tlie Royal A<..idciuy.'’ 

Edwin ll.aycs. Illustrated. W. L, WooiiroflV. 

Modern Steain.ship-Docoralion. Illustrated. W, .Shuw Sparrow. 
Gems of the Wallace Collection. Coiuinueti. Illustrated. 
M. H, Spielmann. 

Silver Plate at the Burlington Fine .Arts Club. Illustr.Tted. 
G. F. leaking. 

Daniel ('hesler French, American Sculptor, lllu.slrated. 

Recent Acejuisitions at the British Museum. Illustrated. W. 
Roberts. 

The Mewly-Discovcred Frescoes of Boscorcale. Illustrated. 
T.cader .Scott. 

" BoM'oreale, the new rival to Poiiip.'ii .savs [.eider Scott', is a village 
near Naples—the next station to Torre Aiintinriit i.” 

I’hilippc Wolfers. Illustrated. Mrs. J. K. Whitby. 

Monthly Review.—Ma^-. 

Recently Disttovercrl Greek Masterjrieces. Tliiisttaletl. Prof. 
C. Waldslein. 

Northern Counties Magazine.—Mnj. 

Thomas Bewick, llliistr.ated. J. \V. I’lM-e. 

Overland Monthly.— Mmch 

Old Indian Paintings at Liss Angeles, lllusir.-ited. Elizalielh 
T. Mills. 

Pall Mall Magazine.- M.n 

Behind the .Scenes of the Royal .Aeademy I'-.'-hilnlion. Illus¬ 
trated. M. II. Spielmann. 

Pearson’s Magazine.—Mav. 

Benjamin Constant ; a Painter of KnglandM^tu-i-ns. IlUistr.tted. 
Alder Anderson, 

Poster,— 9 , Ft+.Ei Stkkft is. M.itch 
Alfred Garth Jones. Illustrated. HijU. 

The Guild of Women-Uinders. Illustrated. Colophon. 

Sitliiey H. Sinie. Interview. Illustrated. Dement Mi.ail. 
Practical Teacher.—M.iv 

J. Liberty Tadd and His Ncn' MetluKl in ,\rt and M.tnual 
Training. Illustrated. 

Scribner’s Magazine.—'day 

.Sevres Manufactory at the Paris Exposition. (..'ontiniied. 
Illustriitcd. Alexandre Sandier. 

• Temple Bar,— May. 

Giorgione and Veronese; Magician and < onjuioi Robert 
C. \VitL 

JUI;' Werner’s Magazine.— Ap.ii. 

.Sir J. l^ffl®llai.s. illuslralcd. 

• Windsor Magazine.—M ly. 

The Kaisertf Avenue of .Statues. Illustrated < kvirgi; A. Wade. 

In the April number of the Pci'f/r <i’ I'Art the place 
honour is accorded to an exli iustiso study of H. 
” Daumier and his art, contributed by M. Gu.stavc Geffroy. 
M. Fi< 5 rens Gevaert has an appreciation of P.tu 1 de 
Vigne, the Belgian setRptor. M. Eugene Miintz writes 
on the Swords of Honour distributed by the Popes ; 
and M. Henry Marcel deals wit^i the Iconography of 
Mirabeau. ’ " 
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LIST. OF THE LEADING CONTENTS OF 
■ CURRENT PERIODICALS. 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN. 


Alnslee's Magazine.— International News Co. ic 
April. 

Au'oniobUiss Tu-day. IlluRtrateil. Edwin Emerson. Jr. 

Chinese Children’s Blocks. Jiliisrated. I.' 1 '. Headland. 

Iron and Steel. Illustrated. Willi im J. launpion. _ 

John Muir; a King of Outdoor.. Illustrated. Adeline Knapp. 

Queer Uses of t.'oiiinion Things. Harvey Siitlicikind. 

A Ol.nnce at Australia. Illustrated. O. S. l)o»vll. 

Ameplcan Catholic Quarterly Review.— Bijkns an'> Oates. 

4 dels, per .inn. Aprd. 

Kpistola KucycUca, O aves de Communi; Latin Text J English Tmnsl i- 
lion. 

Justinian the Oreat. Kcs*. Thos. J. Sliahnn. ^ ^ 

Anglo-Saxon Missionary Methods. Bryan J. Clinch. 

II i)i.Tlogo di Oalileo O.ililci I,iiu»o F. R. Wegg-Frosser. 

As Others .See Us. W. B'. P. .Slocklcy. 

Microbes and Medicine. Hr. J.ames J. Walsli. 

St. Eiinodius and the Papal Supremary. Very Rev. Is. Maguire. _ _ 
The First ami Second Ilmiks if Common Piaycr. Very Rev, WilU.im 
Fleming. 

Hivine B'.lemenl in Scripture-Revelation. Rev. Charles J. Grannan. 

American Historical Review.— Mst-MiLLAN. 3s. 6d. April. 

The Meeting of the American Historical Assockuion at Detroit and Ann 
Arboi. 

The Year 1000 and the Antecedents of the Crus iders, George L. Burr. 

The Political Influence of the Univeisity of Paris in tlie Middle Ages. 
Chnries Gross. 

The Rise of Metropolitan Junrnalism, i8os 1840. Charles H. Levermore. 
Shrrinan’s March to thj Sea. James F. Rhodes. 

Frencli Experience with Representative ijuvernment in the West Indirs. 
Paul S. Keinsch. 

Anglo-American Magazine.— fi.o. Wall Street, New York. 
ascents. April. 

^’ho Biiff.do Pan-Americ.in Exposition. IC. E. Pidg.-on. 

Greek and Koiiisn India. T. C. Evans. 

The Proliibili.m Party in the United States. A Party l^ohibitionist. 

The Passing of Qii»n Victoris. Concluded. J'Mwin Kidicy. 

Hawaii. Continued. K. S. Gnodhue. 

The Presetit-Hay French-Canudian. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. —P. .s. King. idol. Muicii. 
E!eclion*Mcthod.s and Reforms in Philadelphia. C. K. WnodrufT. 

The Reorganisnlion of Railroads. K. S. Meade. 

Political and Municipal Legislation in 1900. K 11 . Whi'lcu. 

Fraternal Insurance in the United States. B. H. Meyci. 

Antiquary.— Elliot Stock. 6d. M.ay. 

The Black Heath in Yorkshire (1349). W. H. Thompson. 

The Story of the Clarendon Pisiss. lllustnited. F. J. Snell. 

The Symbol of L'ght. Miss Lucy Shiikspenre. 

The Legend of isaah’s Martyrdom. W. E. A. Ax wi 
‘ The Moon and the May-Godoess. Illustrated. Y. Henry Jcuilt. 

Arena. —Gsv and Biro, ascents. Match. 

The Passing of the Declaration. Prof. Leon C. Prince. 

Professor B'lske and the New Thought. R. Osgood Mason. 

Farming in the T'wentieth Century. Rev, £. P. Powell. 

Kniest Howard Crosby; a Civic Leader of the New 'I'ime. With Portrait 
II. 0 ._ B'lower. 

The Empire Slate's Insane. Frank l«sUe Warne. » 

Itinerant Speechin.aking in the Last Campaign Cleveland B'rederick Bacon. 
Advantages and Abuses of Southern Penal Systems. Frances A. Kellor. 
Count Tolstoy as Philosopher, Prophet, and Man ; a Conversation. Ernest 
H. Crosby. 

Argosy.— George Allen, is. April. 

Buckingham Palace and Its Site. Illustrated. Frank Hinder. 

Villon : the Bard of Bohemia. W, B. Wallace. ^ 

England under the Charlies. William Andrews. 

Over Sands. Illustrated. W. T. Palmer. 

May. 

Exeter College,'Oxford. Illustrated. W. K. Stride. 

.Asiatic QuaPtn*)y RavlBW.— Oriental Institute, Woking, js. 

April. 

The Famine in India, 1899—1900 Sir Chas. Elliott. 

The Indnii S.-crctariats and Their Relation to General Administration. 

F. Imrane Petre. • 

ficotimen in_ India. Sir John Jordine. 

Jttispi'U'Ience and Indian Studies in Law. C. L. Tapper. 

.7.?® N»*e*eenih Century and the Musulmans of India. S. Khuda Bukhth. 
i he Fresknt State and FutuR Prospeots of Uganda. H. Bindlost, 


Troubles of Australian Federation. G. B. Barton. 

The Bible, the Avesta, and the Inscriptions. Prof. L. Mills. 

An Afghan ].egeud. H. Beveridge. 

A History of the French Missions to Siam. Pinjw. 

Coniinon Salt as a Preventive of Cholera and Plague in India. G. Godfrey 
Gilmpvl. 

('ommon Salt in Relation 'o Health. G. Brown. 

Marco Polo’s Tangut.^ F. F. Pttiker, 

Siarnase I nrercuiirse with China. Major G. K. Gerini. 

Atlantic Monthly.— Gaij and Bird. April, 

Politics and the Public SlIiooN. G. W. Anderson. 

The Aiithiacite Coal Crisis. Talcott Williams. 

Reconstruction in South Corolina. Daniel 11 . Chamberlain. 

The St lie of Washington. W. D. Lyni.in. ' 

Dante’s Quest of Liberty. Charles A. DiiLsmore. 

T'iie Keiuiissance of the Tragic .Stage. Marih.! Ansticc Harris. 

The Fountains and Streams of the Vosemite NaliunLil Paik. John Muir. 
'J'lie Huuseliold of a Ru.ssian Prince. Mary Louise Dnnliai. 

The Next Step in Municipal Reform. Edwin Burritt'S.nilh. 

Author.— Horace Cux. 6d. Apiil. 

Ttie Nubel Fuiind.uion. I*. J. Hartog. 1 

Badminton Magazine.— Heinemann. is. May. 

On the Fells of the L.ike District, lllustrat :d. Llaiide F.. Bensun. 

About naming a Horse. P. Hampson. , 

Modern Wicket-Keepers. Illustrated. Houn* Gordon. 

Fi 'Id Tri.ds for Retrievers and Sp mi. Is. Le > P.11 sey. 

A More or I.ess Happy Famd;. W. 11 . Hudson 
Fox-Hunting in the Uighl’inds, lllustialed. U. L. Cs ncron 
U. Jmiier-Fust, the Uldcst li'ing Cjick^tcr. Ulus i.ited. If. J nncr> 
Fust HI. 

Shouting the Virginian Partridge in hlorida. Illu.strate(l. A. J. Bugcr. 

The Horse of the Century. Allied K. X. Wiitson. 

Bankers' Magazine.—W \Ti!Rt.ow. is. 6d. May. 

ProOTcss of Banking in Great Britain and lis’lnml. l ytj. Continued. 
Redemption of Corporation Loans. TTioiaus Faikiii. 

Augustus P/evost. With Portrait. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. —KeuanT'm’l. 75 rents. April. 

The Limits of Theologicaj Fieedom. Fiank Hugh Foster. 

T’he Sopliistie.d Element in Christian Prt..ichiiig. Chaides Sumner Nash. 
The Historii Christ in the Letters of Paul. Kliys Rhees Lloyd. 
Reiiiinisrenres of Atuncinenl Theory. Gco-ge Mooar. 

The Presidency of Theological Seminaries. John Knox McTotan. 

Professor P.irk as Teacher and Preacher. Alvah Hos-ey and Joseph Cook. 
Physical Preparation for Israel in Palestiue. G. Ficderick Wright. 
Sociology a Psychological Study. Walter E. C. Wiiglit. 

Blackwood’S Magazine.— Bi.ackwooil as. 6d. May. 

More Editois - and Others. 

Me.isuiing .Sp.ice. 

Sh.ikespe.-tre .and the Earl of Pembroke; the Key to the Sonnets F.nigma. 
Egypt. English Waxing and French Waning. Col. Henry Knollys. 

The Future of Our Cavalry. 

Musings without Method. Continued. 

Bookman. —Hodher and Stouchton. <id. April. 

Charles Marriott. With Portrait. 

Ian Maclaren. Illustrated. 

Concerning *' Ships That pass in the Night.” Miss Beatrice Harrnden. 

Miss J. M. Crottie; a New Irish Novelist. With Portrait Justin 
McCarthy. 

Scotland in Nineteenth Century Literatute. William Wallace. 

Bookman. —(America.) Dodd, Mead and Co., New York, as cents. 

April. 

Anthony Trollope. With Portrait. Harry T. Peck. 

Personal Reminiscences of Horace Greeley. Veteran Journalift. 

Queen Alexandra. Illustrated. 

George W. Cable’s New Orleans. Illustrated. Walter Hale. 

For^n Authors in America. Continued. With Por^^tt Rufiu R. 

Canadian Magazine. —Ontario PunttsHyK; Co., Toronto. 

35 ctgits. April 

A Vint to Corea in 18^ Illustrated. Helen F. M. Lewis. 

TTie Ontario School oiPracttcal Science; Where Engineers are educated, 
Illustrated. J. W. Bain. 

Macdonald Manual Training Sdiools. Illustrated. Jas. D. Robertson. 
Half a CcSktury's Progress. Concluded. John Reade. 

The Attractions of Quebec. Illustrated. Byron Nicholson, 

Capbdn.— George Nbwnes. 6d. May. ' 

Bird’s-Ntstingby Pbotograpby. Continued. Illustiated. A. vniUaqM. 
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Oai««ll% iiWMdiM.'-CA«Mcu»' «& May. 

Water GardenI and to l£ike TJtem. inustratad. Harold 1. Sb^stone. 
Tha King at Play. Itnutrated. M. Randal Roberta. 

A Pay among^e lavery Companies. Illustrated. A. Sieveking. 

CaMldr’s Masazlne.—33> BEnroRD Street, Strand, is. A^l. 
Tbc Russian Volunteer Fleet; Its Organisation and Equipment. Illustrated, 
Staff Correspondent. 

■American Soft Coal. Illustratdd. Day Allen Willey. 

Electric Vehicles versw Tram-Cars. Alton D. Adams. 

Modern Types of British Locomotives. Illustrated. C. J. Bowen Cooke. 
The Atchison, Topeka nnd_ Santa Fc. The Santa Fd Pacific, the Cieat 
‘ Northern and the Canadian Pacific Railways. Illustrated. l>r. Jauw. 
Douglas. 

The Industrial Suprenmcy of Great Britain; Trades Union and Other 
Adverse Influences. James R. Alliott. 

Hoitting Engines. Illustrated, Joseph Homer. 

The El^ric Motor for Speed Regulation. Dr. S. S. Wheeler. 

q^holio World. —3 'j, Paternoster Row. is. April. 

The Rgport of the Taft Philippine Commission. Rev. John T. Creagh. 

The Brook Farm Movement. iTlustraled. Anna M. Mitchell. 

, The Pathological and Thcraprolic Value of Music. Carina C. Kaglesfield. 
Lima, Peru: the City of the Rings. Illustrated. M. M.icMahon. 

Bishop Baraga; the Apostle of the Chippewas. Illustrated. Rev. W. Elliott. 
Papal Independence and Italy’s Prosp uty. A. Diaiista. 

Caxton HaRaztne.—B caoer. is. April. 

Messrs. Harrosworth's New Works at Gravesend. Illustrated, 
f. W. Harrison. Illustrated. Henry Leach. 

Twentieth Century Hopes. Illustrated. Symposium. 

Century Magazine.—M \c.\jtu,AN. is. ad. May. 

A Hamlet in old Hainpslnre. lllustiated. Ann 1 Lea Merritt. 

Breakfast in Naples. Illustrated. M .rv .Sruit-Ud t. 

Emile Loubel, President of Ilia F eiicli Republic. Illustrated. Baron 
Pierre dc Coubertiii 

Along the Paris Quais. IlIiistratciL Stoddard Dowey. 

The Broken Necklace; a I..CSC011 in (he Guierniiient of Distant Colonies. 
With Map. Robert T. Hill. 

A Visit to Nep.ml, Illustr itrd. Mrs Iaickwood da Forest 

'I'iie Deserted CapiUil of Kijputiiia lllu,tratud. Marion M. Pope. 

'I'he Defiles of ihe Iriawaddy. Illustrated. V. C. Scott O’Connor. 

Priane; uR.oveied City of AlcMndc the Great. Illustrated. With 
M ip. A. L. Friilhiiighani, Jim. 

A Missi juary J.mrney in Ci iiia F.uviy CoitsiU Hays. 

Cushman K. Duties ; :i P.iliiot Sen itu-. Saiimel U. Church. 

A Vankoe t’aatlici in the Sout.i. Kli/.ih.'tli iJ. Rice. 


Chambor.e's Journal.— .*r. Pa ritiiaosTEK Row. yd. May. 
Jamrach’s; Sumo Odd \spccls of an OiM Business. N. B, Robertson. 
The Tobacro-Fields of Central Ameiie.i. Rowland W. Cater. 

The C'oalflelds of C.in.'ida. J.imes Cassidy. 

Military Prisoners. Re,. K J. Hardy, 
llayti under Negro Guvcmiiieiit. 

Golden Melbourne. 

Chautauquan.— CuAurAuijUA Press, Cleveland,Ohio, accents. 
April, 

Russian Women, Cuntimied, Illustrated, Miss Isabel F. Mapgood. 
Crete and the Cretan Uucslion, E, Van Dyke Kobiiison, 

World Politics of To-miy, Continued, Tlliistrated, Edwin A, Start, 

A Cruise ill the ,d'’,geaii. Illustrated, J. Irving Manatt, 

'i'he Inner Life of risschyliis, Harold N. Fowler. 


Church Missionary Intolligencer.— CiitrRCH Missionarv Societt. 

6d. April. 

Future Independent Churches in the Mission Field. E. S. 

Native Churches and the Episcopate. E. .S. 

China; the Outbreak ;md the Outlook. G. F. S. 

The Centenary Funds. F.. S. 

May. 

Charles Grant and the C. M. S. Henry Morris. 

’The Status of the Ziinmis. Rev. E. Sell. 

’The Sierra Leone Hinterland. 

Life and Work in the 'Fropics. Dr. Herbert Lankester, 


Church Quartorly Review.— Spottiswoode. 6s. April. 

Queen Victoria. 

Dr. Bright and Church History, 

Hamad’s *' What is Christianity 7 ” 

China of To-day. 

Canon Gore on the Eucharist. 

’The EpUcoMte of Bishop Crmghton. 

Priesthood and Sacrifice, 

Latin Versions of the Old Testament. 

Susan Ferrier, ' 

Fnser's Golden Bough." '• 

A Practical Aspect of the Papacy, 

Dr. Moberly on the Atonemeiu. 

Charles Henry Pearson. 

Coatemporary Review.— Columbus Co. as. 6^. May. 
The Eoonomic Decay of Great Britain. Author of “ Driftiing,” 

?The Liberal PeKy. J. A. Murray Macdonald. 

' Wlcairberism in Manchuria. Dr. E. J. Dilhm. 

' The A meric a n and African Ciril Wars. W. H, Sands. 
-CMpXjtetatuie. Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. 


f^uTdh’and State in France the Concordat. M. Ju)ei Legrand. 
Army Kcibrm: Jhe Governnfent Proposals. C^t«W. H, James.' 

Early Christianity and the Democratic Ideal* Richard l^lh. 

The Revolution in the Incidence of 'raxation. Jo^h Ackland. 

The Financial Settlement of the Tran.vaal. Mrs. Groldmann. 

Cornhill Magazine. — Smith, Elder, is. May. 

Mr. George M. Smith ; In Meiiinriaiii. Leslie Stephen. 

Shakespeare and Patriotism, Sidney iRse. 

Alms for Oblivion. Dr. R. Garnett. 

Agricultural Settlements in the 'J'ransv.a<al and Orange Riser Colonies. 

W. Basil Woisfbld. 

The Comsciunce of Murderers. . 

A Lower Middle-Class Budget. G. S. Layatd. 

'I’he Tale of the Great Mutiny. Continued. Rev. W. H. Fitcbjtt, 

^tter from Lichfield. Urbanus .Sylvhn. ' 

Cosmopolitan.- Imtbrnationai. News Co. 6d. April. 

Sar,ah Bcmharrit. Illustrated. L. .S. VassauU. 

Tile (Drdeu Spirit. Illustrated, Martha Brookes Brown. 

Tile Influence of Beauty on 1 -ove. Illustrated. HeinyT. Kimk. 

The Average Young Man and His Library. James 11 . Cantu-ld 
Spring f> lys in Venire. Illustrated. K. Fawcett, 
blakiug Maple Sug.ar. Illustrated. M B. 'rhrusher. 

The Ide.il Wife and Helpmeet, l-avinia Hart. 

The British Aristocracy. Grant Allen. 

Crampton’s Magazine.— 5. Henrietta Sthket. 6(1. May. 

King Alfred the OrCsit. Warwick H. Draper. 

How a sSmith Americ.m Revolution is iitude. J* H. Conrielly. 

Glimpsc.s pf Austri.'iii Holiday (Grounds. 

CHtte. — (». 1 *. Pu tnam’s SoNSp New Vokk. 35 cents. April. 
Converiaiition uitli Thiima.s H.irdy. With Portraits. WiJliain Archer. 

The KiibAiyntin French. Illustrated. Florence A. H, Morgan, 
Concerning Joseph Jo^ichim. Mis. Richmond Ritchie. 

Paul H. iKiyne: the Cast IJterxiry Oivalier. With Portrait. Maurice 
Thompson. 

Diftla— 315, Wahash AvEKUEy CiircAGO. xo cents. April z. 

The Case at Stanford ITnivcritity. 

April 16. 

A IMfllculty of Sympathy. 

A Dash into Allsthetic. Charles laeouaid Moore. 


Dublin Review. — IIukns and Oates. 6s. April. 

Catholic Progress in the Reign of Victoria. Miss K. M. Clerke. 

A Century of Catholic Literature. Continued. Rev. W. H. Kent. 
Development. Herb :rt Williams. 

Bishop Grandisson. Rev. A. Hamilton. 

Age and Authorship of the Ps.iUer. Rev, J. A. Howlett. 

IViadame Maric> of the Sacred Heart, on Convent Kducation. T, F. WillU. 


Economic Review.— Rivingtons. 3». April. 

Th^ Indian Currency Experiment. Willuuii W. Csirlile. 

Temperance Reform ; What blocks the Way? Rev. 1 '. C. Fry. 

Life in Munufactuting Tow'ns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. John C. licigh. 
John Woolman ; n .Social Reformer of the Eighteenth Century. Mias Ls. C. 
Wilson. 

The Doiiiundb of the French Miners in the PaS'de>(,^lais. Van* Kcravir. 
Recent Progress of Labour G^-partnership. Aneurin Williams and Henry , 
Vivun. 

The Prospects of a Stock F.xchange Room. Waiter F. Ford. 

EdlnbUPffh Review.— IxiNGMANs. 6s. April. 

<^ut^en Victoria, 

Canada. 

Our Naval Posltiun. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, Moralist and Artist. 

Ministers and Diissctorships. 

The English Utilitarians. 

The Iri^ Catholic Clergy. 

The Harley Papers. 

American and English Woiking People. 

Uniiaagiuary Love*l,.etters. 

The Nation and the Army. 

Educational Bevlewa—J. M. Dent. xs. 8d. April. 
Educational Progress in England. Sir Joshua Fitch. 

School Rminibcences. Continued. J. M. Greenwood. 

The School Situation in San Francisco, Ellwood P. Ciibherlvy. 

Bibliography of Kducatioa for 1900. J. L Wyer, and 1 h jIicI Ely Lord* 

EdUeatlonal Times.—89, Farringdon S tKi-'ET. 6d. April. 

Some Foreign Educational Ideals. Fabian Ware. 

May. 

Sdentidc Methods in literature. Dr. Wormell. 


Empire Revlew*—MAci>iu,AN. is. May. 
Imperial Cemyright. Lord Thring. . ^ , 

Australia's First Federal Parliament. Si** John A. Cockburn. 
The Evolution of Mounted Infantry. E. 1 . H. Hutton. 
Colonial Reminiscences. Hubert Jenunghnm. 

China's Markets and British Apathy. Robert Yerburgh. 

The New Colonies: 

Territorial Arrangements. Ia»uSs ^ietsman. 

On the Choice of Oi&cialt. Sarah Hecitfora, • 

Prospects of tbetMerchant Service. Capt. H, Acton Buke. 



Melbourne. Mary C 5 aunt. . 

01(1 Aee Pensions in Ne* South Wales and Victoria. P. W. Heaves. 
Army Medical Organisation : * 

Dr. William Hill Clinio. 

D|, Edward A. Hirch. 

Rftolllectinns of Government House. G. Seymour Fort. 

The House of Lords. Hon. Kdward P. Thies^er. 

Engineering tfaga 2 tne«'~ 382 , Stkanu. xs. April. 


Ford. . . - . a -s 

European and American Bridge-Building Praclicc. Illustrated. T. C. 

Village ComnaUnUidls of tiVl'actory, Machine Wuiks, and Mine, Illustrated. 

C. B. Goi^. ^ ^ ^ • 

The Economy of Heating and Ventilaling the Machine Shop. Leicester 
Ailen. 

Fuel Combustion with Draft furnished by Mechanical Methods. W. W. 

Christie. ^ 

Gold Mining and Milling in Western Austialia. Illustrated. A. G. 

Charleton. ^ - 

Transatlantic CUmmuaication by meaiis of the Telephone. M. I. Puptn. 
Engineering Times.— P. S. King. 6d, April. 


The Wa|er-Tube Boiler Problem. 

The I^ce of Science in Kdiiciition. Dr. H. T. Bovey. 

Some Ancient and Modem TiMctioii Engines. Illustrated. W. Fletcher. 
Light I.Athesand Screw Machines, lllustrat^'d.^ John Ashford. 

Pumps. Continui^d. Xllustraterl. P. K. BjOrling. 

The Production and Use of Acaiylene Gas. Illustrated. W, Doman. 


English Hlstopleal Review.— Longmans. 55. April. 

Mandell Creighton. Bishop of r.ondim. Dr. R. (Arnett. 

Mommsen's Roman Criminal I^aw. _I)r. J. 1 ^. Straclwn-Davidson. 

Sir Anthony Hungcrfoid’s ** Memorlil.’* Miss Laum M. Roberts. 

The Foreign Policy, of England under Walpole. CoutinUsd. Basil 
VVdli.'viiis. 

The ioiws of Hreteuil. Continued. Miss Mary B.'itcson. 

The Jiisposition of Troops in London, March, 1815. Dr. James Oonar. 


Englishwoman's Review. — Williams and Nokgats. ts. April. 
Queen Victoiia, 

Is the High Infantile Death Rate due to the Occupation of Married 
Women If Concluded. Mrs. F. J. Greenwood. 

Expositor*— Hoddkk and STouoinON. zs. April. 

The First Galaiian Ministry. Rev. F. Rendall. 

Few 'J'hings Needful. Pnif. T. K. C'boyne. 

Notes from the Papyri. James Hope Moulton. 

The Dijcirine of Sin. Prof. James Dcniwv, 

The Divine Will in Nature. Rev. (L Matheson. 

Immoitality in Mctdcrniriieology. IVof. J. A. Beet. 

Expository Times.— Simpkin, Maksjiall. 6d. May. 

Recent Kes. arcU iu the Language of the New Testament. Rev. 11 . A. A. 
Kennedy. 

GcthsfMiuine. Rev. George Mill^an. 

SVhat have We gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest? Mrs. Agnes Smith 
Luuis. 


Feilden^s Magazine. — Tkmplk Ch\miii'.ks. is. April. 

Steam Pipes on Sea and Land, illustrated. S. Jl. *rerry. 

McthtKlo. of Estimating the Power of Sliips. W. H. Atlwn lon. 

Constant Spring Waterwoiks. Illustrutvd. W. Roger Sanguinetri. 

The Town Remso Problem and Its KcUlion to Steam Production, lllus- 
iraterl. W. H. Maxwell. 

The Ceiitial London Railway. Continued. Illustrated. W. N. .Twelve* 


Fortnightly Review.— Chacmav ano Hai as. «d. bLy. 
China, K.Conn, ami ilie I'owcvs. Sir Kol>ort Hurt. 

Mr. tiL'iiiMoni! asCh.niioollor of rlie K*( heijucr. Cont .-d. Sydney Hiixton. 
Newniun and Sabutivr. Wilfrid Ward. 

A Xatinnal System of Kdiic.itiuii. Cloudcsley Urcrcton. 

'J'he (jorernment, the House, and the Country. I'. W. Ruscell. t 
Charlotte Mary Vonge. Kdward H. Cooper. 

Mr. Brodricli’s Scheme: 

The New Model. Ma^pr Arthur GriOiths, 

Wauled: an Army for Home Hefem e. flerard Ficiine-i 
Mr. («;mge Murray Smith and ‘‘Nali,.,ml liioRrapliy.” W. f;. Garrett 
Fisher. 

International Litenur Copyright-Its Possibilities. G. Heiberl Thrmg. 
Towards a National Theatre. U. Hamilton Kyht. . 

The Literary Movement in France. Rend Dimmic. 

FOPUm. —Gav anu Biaij. is. 6d. April. 

Preliminary Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission. Aid ace F. Walker. 
Ihe tnglish Poor-Law. Thomas Burke. 

The Radical Movement in thcDeinocrnlii' Pariv. William C. Mains. 

Why not Thnse Hundred Alillion People y O. P. Austin. 

Notes on Italian Politics. H. Keinscn Whitchouse. 

Si'' NcBlected and Prospective Inland Wnterwaj-s Alexander Hume Ford. 
The Hiifiue Peace Conference. Kdward EveroR Hale, 

Prohibition in Kansas. W. A. Peflef. 

Limitations of Monopoly. Edward Sherwood Meade, 

The Case for the South. Josiai^^ltiBin Bailey. 

* Kenyon L. BntieffieM. ; 

T he Searob nftor Novelty in Litetathre. A, Schinz. * 


n«Jdt Quito's !*0|HlllUP.III^tiily,'r<4T, Fifth Avhnub, 

Hbw Yokk. so cents. A^. < 

Long Live the King t Illustrated. Curtis Brown. 

Shooting OU Wells. Illustrated. . G. E. Mayo. . « . _ 

The Lwe Front War. Illustrated. J. D. Sherman atd Samuel ■& 
Sherman, 

Sending lectures by Telegraph. Illtistrated. C. McGovern. 

Friends’ Quarterly Examiner.— 54> Hatton Gakdsn, ss. 6 d. 

April. 

Thomas Lurting and Non-Resistance. John Ridges. 

The Foundations of National Greatness. Hean Kitchin. 

Micliacl F.ara(iay. Matilda Stunge. , 

Spiritual larssons of n.-inte’s “ Vita Ntiova.” Win. C. Braithwaite. 

F^ligious Kduc.'ttiun in the Society of Friends. C. E. Stausiield. 

The Training of Teachers. P. A. Barnett. 

Genealo^cal Magazine.— Elliot Stock, ts. May. 

The Earldom of Wiltcs. 

The Shield of Empire. A. C. Fox-Davies. 

Royal Descent of the Arnolds of Rugby. Lionel CresswcU. l 
T he Demise of the Crown. Continued. ■ < 

Gentleman’s Magazine.— Chatto and Windus. is. May. 

Sir Robert Howard. Herbert M. Sanders. 

Dreams and Visions of Heaven. Miss Pauline W. Roose. 

Baron Malmesbury. Georgiana Hill. 

An (ndtaii State Trial. G. H. Trevor. 

Rachel; Actress. H. SchOis Wilson. 

A Retrospective Glance at Crime and Criminal Law. J. A. Shearwood._ 
Lord Chestei field ami Lady Fanny SJiirley; an Eighteenth-Century Flirta¬ 
tion. C. J. Hamilton. 

Geographical Journal. —^Edwabd Stanford, as. April. 

South America; Its Physical Geography. With Maps. Col. G. E. 

Church. _ , « . 

Note on 'J'npofiraphitsil Work in Chinese Turkestan. Dr. M. A, Stein. 

Can Hawkins's “Maiden l.and” be identified as the Falkland Islands? 
Commander B. M. Cbamliers. 

Geological Magazine.— Dulai'. is. fid. April. 

On Pyrgoraa Ctetacea from the Upper Chalk. Illustrated. Henry Wood- 
waid. 

Note on Sonic Carboniferous Triiobiteh. Illustrated. Henry Woodward. 
Notes on the Geology of the Kobtei’U Desert of F.gypt. T. Barron and 
W. F. numo. 

ScliUts in tin* lorpontine Alps. Prof. T. G. Bonney. 

Oscillations m the Sea* Level. Illustrated. H. W. Pearson. 

Girl’s Own Paper.— 56, PArEitNOSTKw Row. 6d. May. 

How Our Ui others may earn Their Schooling, Illustrated. Miss F. Klick 
iiutin. * 

Anne BimIc. (iovemess and Writer: Extracts from Her Diary. Continued. 

Girl’s Roalm.— 10, Norfolk Si kket, Strand. 6d. M.ay. 
Victoria, Princess Royal of England and Gennuu Empress. Illustrated. 
Miss Alice (.'orkraii. 

How i began: Interview with Lira lichmann. Illustrated. Lenta Ludovic. 
A Century of Dross, llhmlrafed. Mrs. Slepnoy Rriw-son. 
r*la< kheath High ScIumjIs for (iirls. flliistrated. Edith Voung. ^ f 

Architecluix' as a Possible Career forGirls. illustrated. Christina <». Whyte. 

Good Words. —Tspisteh. 6d. May. 

Life in a London Wnikhouse. Duncan Ciimnung. 

'J‘he Virgin Forests of the Parana. J. Barnard Janies. 

Sir tk‘orgi* (iabriol Stokes. With Portrait. R. 'I’ (jlarebrook. 
Undergraduate Life at Oxford. Illustrated. ClifToid Hay. 

The Old House of Commons and the New. Illustrated. Slichael 
MiicDonagh. 

The Scottish Labour Colony. Illustrated. J. Albinson. 

Groat Thousrhts. —^4. St. Bkidk Strkkt. 6d, May. 

A Talk witli Mis. Klla Wheeler Wilcox. Illustrated. Raymond BJathwayl. 
New York : tho City of Sky-Scrapers, Illustrated. William Dui ban. 
Bonnet Btiileigh. Illustrated. Jas. H. Youiik. 

Coventry Patmore, Illustrated* Kes'. R. P. Down'^s. 

A lalk with Professor Mntgolioulh. lllustr.’itcd. Raymond Bkilhwayf. 

Harmsworth Magazine.—H ahmswdkth. 3id. April. 

How the King won the Pigeon Derbv. Illustrated. H. LmcH. 

The Most J tangcTous Trades in the World. Illustrated. W. L Winllv. 

A Case of Diamonds; Rubbery an Art. Illustrated. Huan Mee. 

The Australian Girl. Illustrated. Ruth Beale. 

Winter Moimtainceriiig in England, illustrated. Ashley P. Abraham. 
How Time is made illustrated., Philip Astor. 

'I'ho Tsar’.s Public Hnu«>es. Alder Anderson. 

Fountains of Fire at Baku. Illustrated. M^Uain Archibald. # 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine.— 45, Ax.bkmaklk Strbbt. is. May. 
Colonies and Nation. Continued. Illustrated. Woodfow Wilson. 
Hsillucinafions. Di. Andrew Wilson. ^ 

Wild Mountain Tribes of Borneo. Illustrated. Dr. H. M. Hiller. 

Humana Review. Ernrst«6kll. ts. April. 

W.ir at the Ccniuiy’s End. J. M. Robertson. ^ 

Tlie Mercilesaicss of Sport. lAdy Florence Dixie. 

Spurioas Remedies for Crime. Rev. W. D. Morrisou. 

Annals of a Slum Family. 

The Game Laws. J. Connell. / • * 

Hurnanirition of the Board Schools. Chas. Sheridan Jones. 

Caged Birds. Edith Carrington. 





PERlbtJlcAiS." 
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Hamanltsplati;— -Ddckwokth: 6d. May,. ^ 

The Social ana Economic Position of France. Yves Guyol. 

Society, Past anti Present. Constance, CoiintesR De la warr. 

The History (^Russian Censure. Count de Soissons. 

Towards Peace; Conversation with Frdddric I’assy. 

Sw^er Manners, Purer l^ws. F. W. A. Fisher. 

Coincidences. Rev. J« Rice Byrne. 

An Ideal Fann Colony. John Scott. 

'A Look Backward and a Glance Forward. Luther R. Marsh. 

Idler.— 1>awiiarn anij Waru. -dd. April. 

Sledging towards the Pole. Walter Wellman. 

• May. 

Chinese Railways. Illustrated. Wm. Barclay Parsons. 

A Prisoner among Filipinos. Illustrated. Lieut.-Com. J. C. Gillmore. 

Index Library.—SiDNKV J, MaDGB, 67, RATHCOOr.E.AVttNUK, HoRXSRV. 

sxs. per annum. March. 

Marrbge Licenses, Faculty Office: 1700-1706. 

Sussex Walls. Index Nohinuin. 

Wiltshg'c Inquisitiones Post Mustem: Index Lrocorum. 

Indian Review. —G. A. Natksan, Madras.' xos. per annum. M.'i ch. 
An Ang!o>lndian of Old. Sir John Jardine. 

The (>owth of Democracy under Victoria. E. L. R. Thornton. 

FJehtrical Waves and Wireless Telegraphy. P. lAkshtiii Narasii NaiJu. 

A priL 

Karth'Kating. Dr. Alex, Hay Japp. 

Progress of Education in the Victorian Flra. Tliomos Denham. 

Lord AmpthilPs New Departure. ^ A. P. Smith. 

Pnigresb of Medicine in the Victorian Era. Dr. T. M. Nuir. 

The Century and Young Bengal. Jnaii Chandra Ikinncrji. 

International.— A.sl\ H. Bkowkk, Chicago. 10 cents. April. 

St. John’s; Where Washington’s S.!\en lluiulred Worship. Irene Rowland. 
The Charm of Venice, lllustmied. PL^Icn F. Wilcox. 

The Comedies of William Congreve. Illustrated. Janies B. Cabell. 

At the Court of the Negus Menelik. Illustrated. A. C. Fontaine. 

The Home Life of the Ciermau People. Carina C. Eaglesficld. 

International Journal of Ethics.— Son»bn.schein. as. 6 d. April. 

'I'he Moral Problems of War John M, Kol>ertsoTt. 

'J’lie Meaning of .Social Work. Bernard Bosanqitet. 

The Theory of Value and Its IMaco in the History of Ethics. Charles 
(J. SI 1.1 w'. 

The Ethics of the Koran. Mary Mills Patrick. 

Factors in the EfTicienry of Religious Belief. H. Barker. 

On tlie Relation of Seltleiiieiit Vrork to the Evils uf Poverty. J. G. Phelps 
Stokes.^ 

The Evolution iif Luxury. G. Ferrero. • 

International Monthly*— Inteknatio.nai. News Co. is, April, . 
TIm; Russian People. J. Novicow. 

West Point. Col. C. W. Lamed, 

A Tribute to Verdi. Pietro Masc:igni. 

The T.aw of Historical Intellectual Development. J. S. Stuart-Glennii. 

The Science of Religion ; Its History and Method. F. H. Jevuns. 

Irish Eceleslastleal Record.— 34. Nassau Street, Dublin, is. 

April. 

Our Duty as Preachers. Canon Keens. 

A Plan of Temperance Refonii. Rev. Jeremiah Murphy. 

The .Synoptic Ptoblein. Rev. T. J. Butler. 

A Glimpse of the Australian Forest. Rev. John Murphy. 

Irish Monthly.— M. H. Gilt., Dubinin. 6d. May. 

Winged Lnbourers. Madge Blundell* 

Journal of Education* —3* Broadway. Ludoate Hilt.. 6d. April. 
The American Educalioual Kxliibit at M.'inchester. Fabian Ware. 

Ik'dales. Miss C. S. Breinner. 

Fklucntional Experts and the Local Authority. H. Macan. 

Journal of Geolofiry*— Luzac. 50 cents. March. 

On the Origin of the Phenocrysts in the Porphyritic Granites of Georgia. 
T. L. Watson. 

Certain Peculiar Eskers and Eidcar Lakes of North Kostern Indiana. 
C. R, Dryer. 

Correlation <n the Kinderhook Formations of South Western Missouri. 
Stuart Weller. 

Problem of the Monticuliporoidea. Continued. F. W. Sardeson. 

The Structure of Meteorites. Continued. 0 , C. Farrington. 

Journal of Hyalcno*—C. H. Clay, Ave Maria Lane. 5s. April. 

A Contribution to the Aetiology of Plague. J. Ashburton Thompson. ^ 

On the Influence of Boric Acid and Borax upon the General Metabolism of 
Children. Illustrated. F^. W. Tunnicliile and'O. Rosenlwim. 

A Comparative &t^y of Varieties of B. coU isolated from Typhoid and 
Normal Iksjecta. W. H. Horriicks. 

A ContribuUon to the Aetiology of Epidemic Cerebrosinnal Meningitis. W. 

An ^istbro^ of Diphtheria checked by the Prophylactic Use of Antitoxin 
and the Isolation of Infected Persons. L. Cobbett. . 

The Result of 050 Bacteriological Examinattons for DtQ|ithena Bacilli 
during an Outbreak of Diphtheria at Cambridge and Chesterton. 
Illustrated. L. Cobbett. 

Hie Shanghai Pasteur Institute.- A. Stanley. . . ^ 

The Structure and IKology of Anopheloi. Continued. O. H* F. Nutcpll 
and A. G. Shipley. ... .. , 

On Bacteriology of Normal Organs. W. W. Ford. 




Jrouraal of PoliUoal Economy.—r. S. Kigc. 75 cents. March- 

. H. Clark’s Formulae of Wages and Interesl. R. S. Padon. 

'he Railway Policy of Canada, r84<^—1867. Simon J. McLean. 

The place uf Ad\eitlsing in Modern Burincss. Emily Fogg-Meade. 

The Opposition to Municipal SoculUm in England. Henry Julius 

' Journftl of the Royal Colonial Institute,— Nortkumber land' 
Avenue, 6d. April. 

Agriculture in South Africa. Prof. Robert Wullace. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Kkuxier- 

as. Apj il. 

Army Reform ;.Based on some Nuietc.mth Century lx;ssniis in Wa2'&L>e« 
Major-tksnerul C, K. VVebber. * 

Cavalry Nutt'S ; South Africa, i8.;7^iy>o. Capts^ J. Vaughan. 

Modern Artillery. l*ieutenunt A. r.Tlawsoii, W ^ 

• Knowledge. —33f», High Hoi.noMN. 6d. April. 

The New Star in Perseus. Illustrated. A. Fowler. 

The Desert Railway, Khartoum, and Omdurman. Illustrnt.d. H. F. 
W-'ltlierby. 

Concurniug Leaves. Illustrated. K. I.loyd IVaegci. 

Where Four Mountain Ranges Mcet.^ Illustrated. E. Walter Maunder. 
Bootes and Hercules. Illustrated. E. W.ilter Maunile^ ^ 

Prc'llistoric IMan in the Central Mediterranean. J. 11 . 

Ladies* Homo Journal.— Cuntis, Pnilaukli'Nia, 10 cents, April. 
The Barn Raising as a Social F.vcnt. W. I*. 'I'aylor. • 

The Bcunlirnl Icwcss Who was called the Princess of Her People* Ulus* 
trated. Wilii.im Perrinc. 

Lady’s Magazine. —C. A. Pearson, 6d. April. 

Home life at Siindringham. llliistmted. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 

Tho Transvaal aftei the War. lliustrnted. Neville Kdw,ards. 

Profitable Mtisluooiii-Culcuic. lllustiatcd. .Sutheiland Walk£r. 

Mi.ss C. Bacon : a Leading Lady Ikdloonkst. Illustrated. A. Hasting<i. 
Miss Alice iiughes ; Beauty and the Cjimera. Illustrated. J. A. Middleton. 

Lady’s Realm,—HurciiiNKov. 6d. * May. 

The King’s Daughters. Hlustiated. Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley. 
lA)rd and Lady Cadoguii at the Vice-Regal l.odgc. Illustrated. A. C, 
Jnrhhold. 

.Some Celcbntted Lad)' Anglers. Illustrated. Gt-orge A. Wade. ' 

'i'ho Koiiianct; of lladdon Illustrated. A. St. John Adci'ck. 

How to ensure ilappittess in Marikige ; l)tscu.ssion. Illustrated. 

Land Magazine. —149, Stuand. is. April. 

ConstnicdoTi of a i>airy Byre. Illustrated. C. W, Sleigh. 

Manntes fur Swedes. Prof, Winter. 

(.'ultivation and Uso of Cabbage as a Farm Crop. John Speir. 

The Artisiiclmportiinre of G irdens. 1 'hos. H. Mawson. 

The Story of the K. K. C. Iturdci. 

Agriculture in South Africa. Prof. Wallace. 

Leisure Hour. —^36, Pateknostkk Row. 6d. May. 
Inuuguraricm of tho Australian Commonwealth. Illustrated. Speoi.il Com¬ 
missioner. 

Tile First Austi-alian Ministry. A. J. Wade. 

Gen. L. Wallace: the Author of Ben 
George T. B. 1 lavis. 

With His Majesty’s Mails. Illustrated. Reginald H. Cocks 
Eyes or No Eyes—Brains 01 No Biaiiis; Readers and Reading. W’. 
Stevens. 

Unpublisiied and Uncollected Poems of William Cowper. lllustnited. 
Thomas Wright. 

The Swans at Abbotsbury. Illustrated. Henry Scherren. 

Library.— Kegan Paul. 3s. April. 

William Morris. With Portrait. 

Conwro in English. William E, A. Axon. 

Printed'Catalogue Cards from a Central Bureau. Mclvil Dewey. 

Descriptive Catah^uliig. James Duff Brown. 

The Froblcin of the Printed Catalogue, with a Possible Solution. L. Stanley 
Jasl. 

A Glance at the Whittiiigham Tojdgers. Illustrated. H. R, l*Iorncr. 

Public I-ibrnry SLaltstics. John IVliuto. 

On Ae ** De Missione Lcgatortim Japonensium,” Macao, 15^10. Dr. R. 
Garnett. 

The Libraiies of fJrcaler Britain. J. R, Boqsd. 

Admis.sion to Public Liln'aries in Great Britain. John Ballinger. 

Library Association Record,— Horace Maksuall. xh. March. 
Suggestions fi»r the Description of Books printed betweea 1501 and 1640. 
J. R ICdmond. 

Hook Selection and Rejection. Thos. Aldi-ecl. 

April. 

The Planning and Kquipmenl of the Roath (Cardiff; Branch Library. John 
Ballinger. 

On the Choice of Books for Small Libraries. Frank J. Burgoyne. 

Variation of the Public Libraries Acts' by Private loigialation. John] 
Ballinger. 

Library Work with the Schools. Miss M. E. Sargent. 

Library Journal.— Kecan Paul, as, March. 

Libraries in the Seventeentlt Century: Symposium. 

The Classification of Books. 

April. 

Co-operation bstween IJbrari*s and St:h'»o]«. To^ephine A. Rathbons. 

The Outcome of the Picture Bulletin. E.iW. Gnilhrd. • „ ' ^ 

Methods of Evalaating Children’^ Ifook^. Evelyn F. Latie and Ida Forrair. 
The libnuy Friend. Winifred L. Taylor. 


Hur” at Home. Illustrated. 



UlMvy World.—tfSi. Qi’kss Vktobia Street. 6 d. April. 
Technical Libraries. L. Staule] Jaat. 

Claaaed Catalogues and Thar IndMjs. Win. J. Willcock. 

Humorous Novels. 

Upplncott’s Monthly Hncazlno.—LirriNcoTT, FHtLADELFHtA. 

IS. April. 

Our Village Improvement Society. Kben E. Kexford. 

Bees in Royal Bonnets. I)r. F. L, Oswald. 

I^Udon Quarterly Review.— C. H. Ksu.y. as. 6^ April. 
The lanrer Criticism of the New Testament. Professor T. Ni:ul. 

First on the Antarctic Continent. K. MsLaod. 

J^n Wyclif. Herbert B. Workman. 

A Plea for the Anthdomst.^ W. G. Horder. 

Christ and Modern Crittcisffi. Professdr W. T._ Davison^ 

Some Moral Heresies of the Present Hay, Christopher C. Dove. 

The Present Asprct of the Evolution Theory. Professor J. A. Thomson. 
Notes on Mark xiv. May Kendall. 

Who art Thou, Christ f Will Foster. , 

Oxford Conference on Priesthood and Sacrifice. Professor J. S. Banks. 

Longman’s Magazine.— Longmans. 6d. May 
A Summer's RniA«n the Itchin. W. H. Hudson. 

Cardlaod; or, the Card-playing Age. Charles Bruce-Angler. 

HoClUrd’l Magazine.- 10, Noxpolk Street, Strand, lo cents. 
> April. 

The Story of the Beaver. Illustrated. W. D. Hulbert. 

Walks and Talks with Tolstoy. Illustrated. Andrew D. Wlrite. 
Disbanding of the Confederate Army. Illustrated* Miss Ida M. TarbeU. 
Now York; a Dishonest City. Josiah Flynt, 

Maomlllan's Magazine. —Macmim.an. is. May. 

History at Play. 

The Art of Fiction made c.-isy. 

From a Note-book in Provence. £. V. Lucas. 

The B'ree State Boer. Imperial Yeoman. 

Coriolnnus on the Stage. G. Crosse. 

The House of Commons. Urbanus. 

Manchester Quarterly.— Shesratt and Hughes, Mahchesteb. 
M. April. 

Homeric Tradition in Epic Poetry. W. Butterwortb. 

Caleb Talbot’s Commonplace Book. John Mortimer, 

Maurice Maeterlinck. Edmund Mercer, 
ySanijuis Rabelais. Wm. Mehibaus 
Ruskmion Economics. John Wilcock. 

The Poetry of James Thompson. Tinsley Pratt. 

Tolstoy’s “ What is Art 1 " J. Ernest Phythian. 

Madteal Magazine.— da, King William Street, is. ApriL 
Phthisis in Relation to Life Assurance. Dr. W. B. Ransom. 

Solera. Continued. Hr. J._ Foster Palmer. 

Some Tuberculous Affecticnu in Children. Concluded. Edmund Owen. 


Mataphysleal Magazine.— 53, Sr. Martin’s Lane. is. 3d. April. 
The Philosophy of the Zoroasters. Alexander Wilder. 

The Two Great Poems of India. Mrs. Arthur Smith. 

Freedom. Leander Edmund Whipple. 

An Astrological Prediction on President McKinley's Second Term. Julius 
Erickson. 

Tte Symbolism of the Eucharist. Eugene A. Skilton. 
liefopathy. KArl H. von Wiegand. 

Kind .-Williams and Nokcate. 4s. April. 

.CWrapt Sodnlogy. Sydney Ball. 

’tht Ethical %Htem of Henry Sidgwick. J. Seth. 

Not« on the Welby Prise Essay. V. Welby. 

' Some New Observations in Support of lliomns Young's Theory of Light- 
and Colour-Vision. Contmued. W. McHongall. 

Mlaalonary Savlaw of the World.- 44, Fleet Street. 35 cents. 
April. 

'Great Britain’s Greatest Queen. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Results of the Famine in India. Illustrated. Dr. R. A. Hume. 

The Foreigner in Cathay. Rev. George Owen. * 

The Bicentenary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Illus¬ 
trated. Rev, £. R. Sketchley, 

EUas Riggs; the Veteran Missionary to Turkey. With Portrait. Rev. 
Edamra RigM. 

Sacred Trees aM Rivers of India. Mrs. R. Hoskins. 

Monist.— Kbgan Paul. as. fid. April. 

On Physiological, as distinguisbed from Geometrical, Space. Dr-gE. Mach. 
Bi^ Anatomy and Psychology. Prof. L. Edinger. 

The ResurrecUon of Christ. Rev, W. Weber. 

The Fairy-Tale Element in the Bible. Hr. P, Cams. 

Month.— Longmans, is. April. 

The Church aud Liberal Catholicism. Rev, J. Rickaby. 

Canaina Gadoica. James Britten. 

Prison Mabods, Fie^ and English. A. R. Whiteway. 

The Aristotelian'and the Christiui Ideal of Art. Rev. H. Lucas. 

The Rosary. Contmued. Illustrated, Rev, HeU'burston. 

The Jesuit Oath. John Gerard. 

MuBMy*i Hagulno.— Himacb Marshall, fid. Ap:il. 

Royal Marriagu That foiled, lUiuttated. S. C. Gnat. 

Where the Tiweco grows. lUosmfod. , G, P. Waldron. 

The VictoriaCiDss. Illustrated. Kf^ley Davis, * 


How Wild Animals arc captured. ll^sHated. T.-G-KnoE. - 
The Making of a Perfoet Man. lUuinated. Witliam G. Awforsen. 

A Wail Straw “ Boom.” Illustrated. E. Lefcvre. 

The Mighty River of Wheat. Illiatrated. RolUn F.. Smith. 

The Story of the Locomotive. Illustrated, Maximilian FosWi, * 

Monthly Rovlow.— JoiiN Murray, as. fid. May. 
Investment, Trade and Gambling. 

On the Line. 

Fiild Guns. Continued. Galeatus. 

Tire Outlook for British Trada Continued. Sir Henry E. Roscoe. 
KdaUuns between Officers and Men on Active Service. ErskineCbUdirh 
Trade and the Administration in East Africa. Evelyn J. Mardon. 
Charlotte Yonge as a Chronicler. Miss Edith Sichel. 

The Protestantism of Christ. Author of " Pro Christo et Ecciesifi. 

The Wrong Tolstoi, G. L. Calderon. 

The laist Art of Catching. H. Macfarlane. 

lady Hesketh ami “ Johnny of Norfolk.” Mrs. H. Barham Johnson, 
National Hovlew.— Edward Arnold, as, fid. April. 

Shall we get a Serious Army f Centurion. '■ 

Sir AlfredMilner. E. B, Iwan MOllo’. • 

The Secret Report of the IntelUgence Department. 

Shakespeare as a Man. l.*slie Stephen. 

Life in the Antarctic. Commander Borcbgrevink. 

American Ailairs. A. Maurice Low. 

'The Amir of Afghanistan. Gen. Sir Thomas Gordon. 

With the Peking Relief Force. H. C. Thomson. 

The Roman Catholic Cry for Tolerance. Richard Begot. 

The Anti-National Party in England. H. W. Wilson. 

Greater Britain. 

May. 


Prof. C. Oman, 


How to End the War. An Englishman. , 

The Austrian Anxiety. _ Sir Roland BlennerhossaL 
A Reply to ^me Criticism. Jean de Bloch. 

The Covent-Garden Journal. Austin Dobson. 

On Governesses. Hon. Mrs. Ivor Maxse. 

American Aifoirs. A. Maurice Low. 

Is Insanity Incurable? Ur, Ford Rolwrtson. 

Sidelights on Russian Orthodoxy. Prince E, 

Mauri« Hewlett. Hon. Mrs. Aifred Lyttelton. 

The French Republic versut The Monk. P. C. Conybeare. 
What shall We du with Our Irish Members? Reginald Lucas. 
Greater Britain, 


New EoKland MKgazlne.^5. Park Square, Boston, ts cents. 
April. 

Ticonderoga. Illustrated. George W. Perry. 

The Final Burial of the Followers of John Brown. Illustrated. Thomas 
Featherstonhaugh. 

The Pioneer in Telegraphing without Wires. Illustrated. George Loomis. 
Mystic: Where Connecticut has a Glimpse of the Sea. Illustrated. Odell 
U. Toiiipkins. 

Meinori«,s of Celia Thaxter. John Albar, 

Ottawa; the Capital of Canada. Illustrated. J. Macdonald Oxlay. 
Confessions of a Laywuinan. Marion Forbes. 

New Ireland Review.— Burns and Oates, fid., April. 

The Dream of Learning. Rev. W. A. Sutton. 

The Revised Programme in Nationol’Schools. M. Tierney. 

’The Lesson of the Passion Play. Continued. S, O’L, 

Some Socialist Theories. M. T. Di^an, 

Religious Songs of Connacht. Continued. Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

New Liberal Review.— 33, Temfls Chambers, is. May. 

A Secret Inquiry into the War. Sr Charles W. Dilke. 

The Libera] Party and Ireland. John Redmond. 

Some Aspects of Modem Society. Lady Jeune. 

'I'he Stagnation of Business in the House of Commons. D. Lloyd-George. 
Hortus Inclusus; Spring in the Garden. Rosamund Marriott Watson. 
Liberal Reorganisation ; 

The Country. J. M, Yoxall. 

The Metropolis. Hon. Lionel Holland. 

The Pn^pess of the Session. Alfred Kinnear. 

Are We too much addicted to Sport? Discussion. 

The Education Muddle—and the Way One T. T. Mocnamara. 

Thoughts on Ari^ Reform. Lieut.-GeD. Sir William Bellairs. 

The 'Workmen’s Compensation Act. Anton Bertram. 

The Fame of George Borrow. W. P. James. 

Lawyers and Legal Reform. E. Bowen Rowlands. 

NInetMBth Century.— Sampson Low. as. fid. May. 

The Costs of the War. Earl of Camperdown. 

The Recent Anglo-Roman Pastoral. Viscount Halifox. 

Our Boer Prisoners; a Sweated Object Lesson. Mrs. J. R. Green. 

The National Theatre. Frank R. Bmson. 

Relationslup of Hospitals to Medical Schools. Sir Samuel WiOcs. 
Astronomical Laboratories. Arthur R. Minks. 

The Houring Problem. Canon Barnett. 

The Novels of Anthony Trollope. Walter Frewen Lord. 

The Nauive Indian Press. J, D. Rees. * 

Australia for the White Man again. CHIbert Parker. 

Korea from the 5 iM»nese Standiioint. H. N. G. Bushby. 

The Blunder of Modem Education. Harold E, Gorst. 

Our Race as Pioneers. G. F. 'WatU. 

Is Law for the People or for the Lawyers? Judge Emdeo. 

Cooperative Profit-maring Canteens, John W. Fortesetto. 

The Disastrous New Army Scheme. R. Yerburgh. 




North Amorlean HsmBMAKii. st. 6d. April 

The Rovt of tno £vU. < Count *JfolMoy# 

Tolstoy and “ Resurrection.’’ Constance and Edward Garnett. 

Mv Missionar^Critica. Mack Twain. 

Cuha and Conlress, A. J. Bevendge. 

Some PeKU oithe Postal Service. Continued. Henry A. Castle. 

The Victorian Eta of British Expansion, Alleyne Ireland. 

Two Vears of the Federal Bankruptcy Iaw. W. H. Hotchkiss. 

The Submarine Boat; Its Promises and Performances. Rear-Adm. G. W, 
Melville, 

A Curious Human Document. Dr. louis Robinson. 

Ba)dsin. E. Denison Koss._ ^ 

Prof, Barrett Wendell’s Notions of American Literature. W. D, Howells. 

Northara Countlaa llasaztn«.— Eixiot Stock. 6d. May. 

The Lancashire Fusiliers. Illustrated. Walter Wood. 

■Statesmen of West Cumberland. Continued, Dean Kitcbin. 

Roman Northumbria. Continued. Dr. Hodgidn. 

Yorkshire Dialect. Continued. Rev, J, Haoson Green. 

* Open Court.— Kkoam Paui. 6d. April. 

The Ct^wn of Thorns, _ Dr. PauH Cams. 

International Cidxenship. Charles Caroll Boniiey. 

I The Second Advent and the Judgment Day. R. Bruce Boswell. 

The M^ic Mirrors of Japan. Joseph M. Wade. 

The Origins of Christianity. Dr. Paul Carus. 

Outlntr.— Intkknational News Co. aj cants. April. 

The New York Yacht Club. Illustrated. A. J, Kenealy. 

Red Man and White Man in Colorado’s Game Fields. Illustrated. Sumn.T 
W. Matteson. 

The Game Law Problem. John S. Wise. 

American and English Wt^en Dog b'anciers. Ellen O. Giles. 

Overland Monthly. —San Fkancisco. so cents. March. 
Golden Gate Park. Illustrated. Richard M, Gibson. 

The War Correspondent of To-day. illustrated. J. F. J. Archibald. 

PaldolOBist.—CAMnRAV House, Cheltenham, is. fid. per ann. April, 
Minor Mental AbnormiUities in Children as occasioned by Certain Erroneous 
School Methods. Or. W. O. Krohn. 

The Money Sense in Children. Stewart A, Robertson. 

Children’s Attitude towards Rewards. S. Young. 

Palestine Exploration Fund.— 38, Conooit Street, as. fid. April. 
Archaeological and Epigraphic Notes. Prof. Clermont-Ganneau. 

Amphora Handles, with Greek Stamps, from Tell Sandahannah. K. A. 
Stewart Macalister. 

The Kock.Cut Tombs in Wady-er-RabaH. Illustrated. R. A. Stewart 
Macslister. ^ 

Woman in the East. Continued. P. J. BaTdensperger. 

The Bedawtn. Rev. John Zeller. 


Pall Mall Magazine.— tS, Charing Cross Road. is. May. 

The Voyage of the DaAiV ; Poem. Illustrated. George Meredith. 
Dunvegan Castle. Illustrated. Rev. A. H. Malan. 

The Earth’s Earliest Inhabitants. Illustrated. Prof, G. A. J, Cole. 

Street Nuisances and Noises. Illustrated. Mrs. E, T. Cook. 

Etiquette. Illustrated. Countess of Cork and Orrery. 

Subm.'irine Boats. Illustrated. One Who has sailed m Them. 

Romance and Science. Ijeslie Stephen. 

Real Conversation with Mrs. Craigie, With Portrait, William Archer. 

Parents' Review.— Kboan Pauu fid. April. 

A Bern's Religion. Rev. J. Harry Miller. 

The S|»rit of Competition—Should It be Encouraged T 

Words Which have seen Better Days. Continued. G. L. Appersqn. 

The Teaching of Contemporary History. _R. A. Pennethorne. 

Historic London ; Its Teaching for the Child. Continued. D. L. Maguire. 
The Education of a Royal Princess. Continued. 


Pearson’s Magazine.— C. A. Psaeson. fid. May. 
Laysan; a Bird Paradise. Illustrated. Turner Morton. 

The Gourd : a Versatile Vegetable. Illustrate, Carl £. Holland. 
The Kite Craze. Illustrated. Marcus Tindal. 

On the Fen with the Green Net. Illustrated. Russell Richardson. 
Windmills of the West. Illustrated. Waldon Fawcett. 
Fl^-Wagging. Illustrate, T. D. Denham. 

Hoop-Rdung Extraordinary, Illustrated. H. J. Holmes. 


PhlUiarmOBle.—aoz, Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 15 cents. , 
April. 

The Singer and the Song. Illttstraie. Jessie Banlett Davis. 

Art and the Actor. Illustrated. Constant Coquelin. 

Verdi, lllirntrated. Dr. F. Ziqgfeld. , , 

Artists of Many Lands. With Portmts. L. MancmelU. 

Snobbery in Music. L. Campbell Tipton. 

Richae MansEeldf Illustrate. G A. Parker. 

Leipsig and Music. Illustrated, w. R. Kndpfer. 

PhyzlOnJ RovtOW.— Macmillan. 50 eenu. March. 

The Various Determinations *111 the E.M.F. of the Clark Cell. H. S. 
Clirikftft. 

Velocity of lone drawn Irom the Electric Arc. C. D. Q^Id.o ^ 

A Speetrophotometric Study of the Hydrolysu of Dilute Ferric Chlonde 
Sdutloos. & E. Moore. * x,.. » 

Cohererc StiltaMe for Wreless Telegr^by. Carl Kin»]ey« 

A Omphical Method ibr Analyitiog Di«»torted AlterDaUac Current Waves. 
' S. Langtdorf. 


FoHttcml Selettoa Quarteply.~Dxi«oRo UMivoxstTv Fasss. 3$. 6dv 

March. ^ . 

Pc^ice Administration. J. A. Fairlie. 

Cotdhinl A^nciis in Kiij^and. K. 1 *. Tanner. 

A Study of Preridential Votes. W. C. Haoim. 

How Govern tha*Philippino Islands ? W. W. Cook. 

The Study of FsConomte Geo|^aphy. L. M. Keasbey. 

The Stock of Gold in the United States, M. I.. Muhleinanii. 

The Chicago Building Trades Dispute. E. L. Bogart. 

Positivist BoVleWw—W m. Rkeves. 3d. May. 

Huxley and Positivism. J. H. Bridges. 

Hope. Charles Gaskell Higginson. 

• Ppactfoal Teacher.— 35p Paternoster Row. 6d. April. 

Varmouth To>Dav, H. G, Day. 

C.'laphain ; a South London Suburb. 

May. 

'I'he lodgment according to Cockerton* J. H. Yoxall. 

'Pile HoJItgan. Janies F. Blacker. 

Preshyterlan and Refhmed Review.— MacCam.a ano Co., 

PHn.AiiBLiuitA. 80 cents. Ap.il. 

Roman Autobic^aphy and Auguiuine*s Confessions. Andrew F. Weiit. 
Man's Place in the (ikismos. James Linds^. ' 

Jesus and Questions of HU Time. A. T. Kobertson. 

Calvinism and the Theological Crisis. N. M. Steflbns. 

The Making of the Westminster Confessions. Beniamin B. Warfield. 

The Sermon as addressed to the Imagination. William L. Ledwith. 

Mr. Wright and the Gospel of I.uke. Dunlop Moore. 

Profes^r Ormond's Foimdations of Knowledge, Henry Collhi Minton. 

Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review.—48* Alukksgatu Sihubt. 

as. April. 

Les.sons from Pentecost for the New Century. 

The Influence of the Exile on the Religious Thought and Life of Israel. 
K. G. Graham., 

Mrs, Humphry Ward's “ Eleanor." J. D. T. 

Sunday ScnooiH and Recent Criticism. E. Richardson. 

The ineolcgy and Ethics of Origen. James l^ndsay. 

Childhood and Evolution. John Forster. 

Public Affairs and Morality. Robert Hind. 

The Homeward Movement in the Church of England. John T. Horne. 
Primitive Methodism in the New Century. Samuel Horton. 

Teiuiyson's Holy Grail.” Henry J. Foster. 

Frank T. Bullen. Joseph Kitson. 

Joseph Massing Patriot, Kevohitiont^, and Seer. M. Johnson. 

Public Health.— Shaftesbukv Avknue. xs. April. 

A Glaring Defect in Sanitary Administration. Dr. H. W. Syers. 

On the Presence of C^stin in Water as an Indication of Sewage Contamina- 
rion. A. G. K. Foulerton and A. M. Kellas. 

The Influence of Hospital Isolation in Scarlet Fever. Dr. C. Killick 
Millard. 

Public School Magazine.— A. anpC. Black. 6 d. April. 

Trinity College, Glenalmond. Illustrated. 

St. Columbus College. Illustrated. Fredk. R. Carr. 

Quarterly Review.— John Mlrkay. 6s. April. 

The Character of Queen Victoria. 

BrtiUh Agriculture during the Nineteenth Century. Continued. 

Ancient aitd Modern Criticism, 

Pasteur and his Discoveries. 

Navy Boilers. Illustrated. 

The Housing of the Poor. 

Humanism and Christianity. 

The Game of Billiards. 

The I^lief of Kumassi. With Map. 

The Educational Opportunity. 

The Settlement of South Africa. Continued. 

Mandell Creighton. 

Quiver* —Casshll.* 6d. May. ^ 

The King as a Country C^ntleman. Illustrated. Miss I. Hrooke^Alder. 

$t. Helen's Bible Class for Men only. Illustrated. G. H. Peacock. 

Tl^ Betrayal and Dental of Christ. Dr. T. Stalker. 

Teaching Ihe Blind and Deaf in Japan.- Illustrated. 

Animals m Public Worship. Illustrated. G. A. Wade. 

A Ring of Bells. Illustrated. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 

Railway Maffazina.— 30, Fettkr Lane. 6d. AprU. 

Herbert Fadwards Jones. Interview. Illusiratcd. . 

*rhe “ Greater" Western Rilway. Illustrated. F. J. Hudson. 

Mount Lowe and Its Railway. Illustrated. H. J. She|Mtone. - 

The Alton» Limited, U.S.A* Illustrated. John Pairman. 

Some Decorated liocomotifes. lHiistrat<d. R. H. ^ , 

Original Ways of Railway Travelling. Illustrated. H. Macfarlane. 
Electricity v. Steam for Underground Railways, lllastmted. W, 

What Acddenis cost the Railway CoropaMes. Illustrated. Oecm W^eJ. 
The Express Ldbomottves of a Great Railway, Illustrated. Cnas, S. IsbBN*' 
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RaVlftW of R6VtoWJ.;p{AMBRlCA). > 3 , AsTOK PbACIt, KeW VORK. ' 
35^ cents, April. 

Oueen Alexandr.'i T. ; Cbnracier Sketch. Illi:ifttrate.l. W. T. Stead. 
0 ^amin Harrisoiii With Vortrnits. 'Thos. J. Morgan. 

The Caroer of William M. Kvurts. lIlustratcKl I.>i. Albert Shaw. 

Another Massachusetts Bonafactioii by H. H. Kog^rrs. ILIustratad. Syh’ester 
Ilaxter. 

The Movem^it; Neighbourhood Co-operation in School Life. 

Illuhtmied. Kenyon L. BtitterheJil. 

France on the Wrong Track. Pierre de (loulx'iiin. 

The Indian Territory: Its Statusi Develoimient and Future. Richard J. 

iJ inton. , 

The Kelntinn of the Family Doctor to Recant Pj ogress in Medical Science. 
Augustas Cailld. 

’• May. 

The Navv of Japan. Illustrated. Samuel 10 . Muffatt. 

RiiS'U.a's Keadiiiess for War. Illustrated. Charl.»s Johnston. 

Kdward Kverelt Hale. Illustrated. George P. Morris. 

Funston ; .1 Kiins.ts Product, James H. Oinfiald. 

*Tiie .Steal Trust ou tba Great Lukes. Map and Illustrations. W. Frank 
M’Chirc. 

<Cldeb iitinns and Gatherings of 1901: a Foivcasi. 

Frede.ic Harrison in America. With Portraits. 

JReVieW of ReVlOWS.—(At SrKAI.aSIA). <Jl Ji.KN SrUKKT, MlCLlKU'KNP. 
^ yd. Fell. 

*^hy New Zealand adopted Penny Poscige. Illustrated. Hon. J. C. 
Waul 

"Thj Dead Queen; a Lhuructer Sketch. With Portraits. Dr. W. H. 
Fitchott. 

• The Commonwealth of Aiistruli 1. W. T. Stead. 

Ta>m.»niu .11 the Peginning of tliu Century. Illustrated. W. A. Shunt and 
l..inr'.;]tJt 11 . L'sshu’. 

March. 

King rdward VJI. ; (-haract.;r Sketch. Illuntriited. 
j*he Qiic.ri, Coiitiimud. Dr. W. 11. Ficchett. 

West Aiish.iliual the llcgiiiittng of the Century. Illustrated. J. S. Battye. 
Mount Mine and Railw.iy. Illustrated. 

Royal Magazine.—c. A. Pk.arson. 3d. May. 

"•King F.dward asa .Sportsman. Illiisir.'ited. Reginald Matngay. 

The Art of the Camera. Illustrated. 

Hats off' Illustrated. Hecur Gndngor. 

Flying Beasts and Flightless Birds. Illustrated. Gambier Dolton. 

Paying olfa Warship. Illustrated. J. J. Bennett. 

St. Martin*S-L6-Gpand.~»W. P. 3s. par annum. Apiil. 

The Post Offica London Telephone System, lllustratad. J. Gas'ey. 

Post Office Proi^ess during the Past Hundred Yeitrs. Continued. A. G. 
D..vL,. 

The Foundation and fJevelopment of the Universal Postal Union. Illus¬ 
trated R. W. Hiitswell. 

The Post Oifice and the Volunteer Movement. Continujsd. Illustrated. 

I K. A. May. 

St. Nieholas.~MACMiu.AN'. is. May. 

The Bridge-Builder. Illustralcd. Cleveland Moffett. 

'The Njw l*oputaiity of the Carrier Pigeon. Illustrated. George Ethelbert 
Walsh. . 

IHow the (loveinment promotes Ingenuity. Illustrated. Charles F. 
Benjamin. 

School World«~MA.CMn.r.SN. 6d. May. 

-Fuld Classes in Gcologv and Geography. Prof. It. G. Seeley. 

•Educational Aspects of Recent Archaeological Research. Illustrated. 
Continued. F. E. Thompson. 


Sunday at Home.—si$> PAraimos'rsK Rw. < 4 . ^May. . 

The Sphere of dte Church in the CominK Social Rc^neratio'h. Dr. John 

Clifrnrd. 

Phillips Rrooks, Preacher and Bishop. With Portrait. Rev. A. R. 

ifiickland. ** , 

Hartfi^rd, Connecticut; in the City of the Charter Oak. Illustrated* 
Fred Hastiugs. 

Kutnu-Hora; an Ancient Tieasurts-Town of Bohemia. Illustrated. James 
Bsaker. 

Sunday Magazine*— Isbister. 6d. May. 

The Strange Story of Manna. Illustrated. O. Clarke Nuttall. 

Hutir-i Basses in OuraAiicient Churches. Sarah Wilson. 

Betwcisn the Sea and Fuji San. Illustrated. S. Ballard. 

Miss Charlotte Vonge. Illustrated. Miss Christabei Coleridge. 

Burraby ; an Australkin Pet. lllustmted. F. J. Da>^y. 

Miss Anne Mackimzio. F. D. How. * 


Sunday Strand. —George Newnbs. 6d. May. 

Bishop Winnington-lngmm. Illustrated. Ignota.^ 

Where the GoihI Queen Rests. Illustrated. Muri« A. Belloc. ' 
Sund.iy in Cop^riliagen. Illustrated. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 
Minor CainpuigiiH of the Salvation Army. lllustrat>.*d. Bramwell Booth. 
The Churcli Missionary Society. Illustrated. Herbert Pmtt. 


Tempto Bar.~MACMiLLAv. xs. May. 

Some Recollections of Queen Adelaide's Coronation. Lady C^eorgiana 
Balhur*;t. 

'Fhe Burden of th? Song. May Byron, 
t'oncerning an Indian Fort. Kosalie Cameron. 

The Advent of Summer. Alfred W. Rees. 


Temple Masrazlne. —Hiqrack Mausuam.. 6d. May. 

Ian Mnclaren. Illustrated. Cura H. Pearson. 

Through Tennyson-l..Mid. Illustrated. H. W. P.ites. 

America's Model Prisons. Illustrated. A. Frederic White. 

Dr. Joseph Parker, 

How the Oxford Dictionary is made. Illustrated. Hugh W. Strong. 

The London City Mission. Illustrated. Audrey Wintci. 

How Queen Victoria used to spend Sunday. York Hopewell. 

Helen Keller; Blind Deaf-Mute. Illustrated. Rev. James Johmston. 

Theosophieal Review.— 3, Langham Place, is. April. 
Theosophtc il Teachings in the Writing.s of John Ruskiri. Continued. 
Mis. Jud&on. 

Dante and the Ancient Wisdom. Rev. S. Udnuy. 

Future i^earning. Alexander Fullerton. 

Thought Power : Its Control and Culture. Continued. Annie Besant. 

The Gosp>‘ls' Own Account of Tl^mselves. G. R. S. Mead. 

On the Kvolutiou of Consciousne^. A. H. Ward. 


Tuberculosis. — 30, Hancjvkk Scjuark, 6 d. April. 
Nordrtich in the Black Forest. Rowland Thnni.un. 

Sanatoria for Pauper and Other Consiimplive Patients. FraiicUE. Jones. 
A Pure Milk Supply. J.tnc B. Henderson. 

Twentieth Century.—435. Strand. 2s. ed. April. 

The Snprem.icy of Shakespeare. R. M, Sillard. 

Wclsli Language and Liter.atura in the Nineteenth Century. E. Anwyl. 
A Twentieth Ccntuiy New Tostament. T. P. W. 

Maurice and the Nineteenth Century. Arthur £. T. Newman. 

England and Germany. S. L. Hensiisan. 

History at First Hand. Kineton Parkv*s, 

Presbyterianism. Krnneth Alexander Macicay. 

The Boers of .South Africa. Continued. J. Villarais, 

Phillipn Brooks. C. T. (jwynne. 


Science Gossip. —no, Str.\ni>. 6d. April. 

Kew or Turaporary Stars. Illustrated. F. C. Denn.^tt. 

Some British Diving Beotl<*s. lUubtmted. K. J. Buigess Sopp. 

'Alerhanics ofCoiidtiction (»f Sap. Illnslrated. H. A. Haig. 

Scettlsh GeORraphical Magazine.— Rdwakp Stanford, is. 6d. 

April. • 

'A. Bathymetrical Survey of thi Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland. Continued. 

With Maps. Sir John Murnayand Fred P. Pullar. 

Some Notes on the Baltic and Arctic Voyages of the Brwaek in 1899. 
Arthur Gulston. 

The River Spey. Lionel W. Hinxman. 

Serlbner’s Haffazjne.— Sami son I4OW. is. May. 

With Iowa Farmers. Walter A, Wyckoff, 0 

CHsnerai Christian de Wet, With Portrait. Thos. F. Millard. 

The Southern Mountaineer.,..Concluded, lllustmted. John Fox, Jun. 

St. Pierro-Miquelou. lllustmted. James Clarence Hyde. 

Pass.'iges from a Diary Hawaii. lUuscr.*ted. John La Farge. 

Strand Magrazine.— Gicorge Nkwnks. 6 d. May. 

Has Baby a Clever Head? Illustrated. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 

My Life on Devil's Isldnd. Illustrated. ^ Gapt. Alfred Dreyfus. 

A ViMt to Teniiyson. lUustrated. t.ewis Carroll, 

Some Famous Cricket Balls. lllustratecL Harold Madhrlans. 

The New ‘Stiiir and Dr. T. D. Anddilbii,' Its Discoverer. Illustrated. 
,. Rudolph de Cordova. 

TheJ^vernment Labumte 
^fisdnlcing Wild noises for 
A Cure lor thf t>riuk and 


United Service Maaaztne.—w. Clowes, as. Mav. 

Notes on the Evolution of Cavalry. Continu-^d. Lieut.-Col. F. N. Mauda. 
Guerilla or Partisan Warfare. ' 1 . Milter Maguire. 

A.shanti Campaign, 1900. An Officer. 

Frederick the Great. Concluded. William O'Connor Morris. 

Charl««. de Bourbon. W. B. Wallace. 

Keflectioiifc on Mr. Brodrick's Scheme of Army Reform. A Sceptic. 

The Tnuiiiiig of an Armv. A Field OiTtcer. 

.Some Mcsdico-Military W.ar Lessons. L4eut.-Co1. D. F. Franklin. 

The Hoc-se in the South African War, Cupt. H. C. Oldnall. 

Home Defence. Capt. R. F. Sorsbie. 

tinlvepsal and Ludaate Magazine. —xs» Cockspur Street. 6d, 

May. 

Biissana Vecchia: a Modem Pompeii^ Illustrated. Harry ds Windt. 

The Small Tr.'ides of Paris. Illustrated. J. Havward. • 

Thu Tools of Salvation. Illustrated. Helen C. Gordon. 

Prince Henry of Orleans ; Interview. Illustrated. Harry do Windt, 
UnpublUhed lostters of Napoleon. Cont^ued. ]^of. E. WerChetmer. 

WCPnOP’s Maffaztn6.~43. East 19TH Street, New York. 

35 (Rmts. April, 

“ The Climbers," by Clyde I^ltch. Illustratedl 

A 'Three Century Retrospect in Shakespeare. Illustrated. J. J. Walsh. 
Wastmbizter Review.— 8, Vc^ic Buit 4 »iN 09 » Adblphi. a&dd. 

May. 

Where are We Now? £. B.* Husband. 

Our Treaty Relations with the Boors; H>w have Wo observed Then? 
Edward B. Rose. , 


>ry. Illu^ratsd. John Mills 
tnb Army. ■Hluetratsd.^ 

Drug Crave. Illustrate. Mtchali Moscow. 
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Tbe World’$^iiua Hek** oi'i "Frue and False Inoperiaiism; F; A. White. 
Why fKrt Iwi Volunteers. Thonksts Ev Nwi^hten. 

The Working Classes and Conscrtmion. AnU-Jingo. 
lAod Ownerahipi or tiw Kight to Land. F. Thomasson. 

Max MiillerT J^l Blind. 

Is the Sense of Duty the Offspring of Self-Lovet Christopher C. X>ovc. 
Civil Service Inequuities and Abases. Ashley De Burgh. 

An Ethical Birth-rate. Frances Swtney. 

The Philosophy of Tradition. John K. Simpson. 

Hooliganism and Working Boys’ Clubs. Ernest.Morley. 

Kev. H. R. Haweis. E. Wuiiless Frid. » 

Wide World Magazine. —Gkokcb Nkwnxs. 6d. May. 

Sam bur-Hun ting in Ceylon. Illustrated. Thomas Fa-r. 

The Great Boer War. Illustrated. Dr. A. Conan Doyle. 

Brigands ai^ Their Ways. Illustrated. O. F. Abbott. 

Lumbs'fing in the North-West. Illustrated. Edward Bishop. 

A Record Journey iu Savage Africa. Illustrated. Major A. St. Hill 
Gibbons. ** 

Our fiUondyke Success. IllusV^tcd. Alice Rollins Crane. 

.Seal-Hunting in Scotland. Illustrated. C. V. A. Peel. 

Windsor Masrazlne.— Waku, Lock. 6 d. May. 

Waders Hlirds). Illustrated. I.^onard Buttress. 

Modern Brush-Miiking. C. F. Bailey. 

The ColunuU Office. Illustrated. Fredo^iick Dolman. 

Man-Traps and Spiing-Giins. Illustrated. Miller Christy. 

'I'he Midland Truant School. Illustrated. Kev. P. Dean. 

Through the Titian Shan, lllustri^ed. Capt. R. P. Cobbold. 


Woman at Hotne*—H oddbr ano STOOoirrdir. dd. May, 

Our Popular Queen Consort. Illustrated. * Mrs. Sarah A, Tooley. 

Mr. Chamberlain as a Liberal Minister. Illustrated. Miss June T. 
Stoddart. 

WOPld'a Work*— Doubledav, Pkcsk Awr> Oa, New Yokk. as centa 

April. 

The Rise of the Rus.sian Jew. Illustrated. Hutchins Hapgood. 

Haruebsing the Sou. Illustrated. F. H. Mi)laid. 

The Kngh^hiium's Itisulariry. ' 1 '. S. KtmwUon. 

'J’he Ainericin Trade Invusion of England, trhalmei's Roberts. 

J. Pierpont Morgan. With Portrait. 1 .. Denison. 

L. M. Schwab ; the Head of the Great Steel Company. With Portrait* 
A. (Goodrich. ^ 

Tile Many-Sided Andrew Cnmegie. Illustrated. H. W. I.anier. 

• A Sea-Captain’s Day’s Work. Illustrated. M. Foster. 

The Telephone Newspaper. Illustrated. T. S. Denison. 

Archbishop John Ireland. With Portrait. M.iry C.‘. Blossom. 

The I’olitical Status of Italy. Sydney Brooks. 
f>ur Prairies and the Orient. W. K. laghton. 

The Unknown Author and Ihe Publisher. A Publishoi’s Reader. 

Young Man.— Hokack Maksha!.!.. 3d. May. 

Tlie Curse of Milit.iristn. WlHiain Clarke and others. 

'I'he ilumotirs of Pailiameiit. Illustrated. John Foster Fraser. 

England and France ; Inteiesting Contrasts, W. M. Crook. 

The Eye as an Optical Instiuinent. Frank Ballard. 

Young Woman.— Horace Marshall. 3d. May. 

Mrs. Bullock Woikman : .n Record Climb in the Himalayas. Illustrated. 
The Story of Cliarlotte Bronte. 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Alto und Neue Welt.—B knzigek AND Co., Einsieubln. 50 Pf. April. 
English and Dutch. Dr. G. Grupp. 

Paris and the Exhibition. Cuntinued. Illustrated. G. Baumberger. 

“ Quo Vadis.” 

Apchlv flip SozlaJe Gesetzgebung, und Statlstlk. C. Heymann, 

Bbrlik. 2 Mks. 5u lY. Nos. 3 and 4. 

The French Accident Insuranco l^iw. R. Jay. 

The (ku-uian Industrial Population : 'I'endeucics and Developments. Prof. 
H. Rauchherg. 

The Literature of the Trade Union Movement in Germany. K. Bernstein. 
The German I.abour Secretary. P. Kampfiueyc*r. 

New York Factory liispccttu’s and Their Attitude towards Ivegisiatiuti for 
Protection of Workmen. Florence Kelley. 

The Workmen's Compensation Act in England, £. Bernstein. 


Daheltn.— Vivt.itAGEN unj> K^xsing, Lsirzio. 20 Pf. April 6. 
Hans Thoina. Illustrated. F. von O^tini. 

April 13. 

China. Continued. Illustrated. 

Birds. M. Allihn. 

April an. 

Mecca Pilgrims. 

April 27. 

Saxony in the Kcichstsqr. Dr. F. Volkart. 

2iipaia in the East Caroline Islands. R. Grundemann. 


Deutseher Hausschatz.—F. PusrBr, Krgknsbl'kc. 40 Pf. Hefig. 
The Rhfin Country. Illustrated. M. Dorning. 

Germanic Mythology and Christianitv. O. Kobel. 

Heifl 10. 

The Brasil Revolution, 1803 5. A. Schupp. 

Lifeboats on the Coast. Illustrated. H. Heissing. 

Snakes. Illustrated. Dr. F. Ktuiiier. 

The Austrian Mouse of Deputies. Illustrated. Dr. A. Z. 


Deutsche Rundschau-— GrbrOurr Paktsl, Berlin. 6 Mks. per qr. 

Api il. 

German Enlightenment in the State and in’ the Academy of Frederick tUd 
Great. W. Dilthey. 

The Origin and Significance of the House of Fugger. R. Ehrenberg. 

The Central Pyrmees. Concluded. E. Strasburger. 

A Sea Voyage to Lebanon in the Eleventh Century, b.c. A. Eriiian. 

The Strategic Importance of the North Pacific. Otto W.'ichs. 

Prince Bismarck'tt Letters to His Wife. H. Grimm. 


Dokumente der Frauen.— Marib Lxng,'.Magdalbnbn-Stua$sbi2, 
Vienna VI./i, 50 Pf. April x. 

The Women and Children Question. J. Perger. 

Free Marr^gge. J. Mesnil. 

* GartenlAUbe.— Ernst Kbtl's Nachp-., Lbip2ig. 50 Pf. Heft 4.' 
Palm Sunday In Vienna. Illustrated. V, Chiavacel. 

The Song of Birds. • 

Bagdad. Illustrated. C. Falkenhorst. 

Tragedies and Comedies of Siraerstltion. Continued. A. Achleltner. 

Easter in Seville, lllustrateq. K. Zitelmann. 

Silhouettes. Illustrated* K. Rosner. 

Hefi 5- • 

Gormaa FeeRng Hn the Alsatian Literature of ths Nineteenth Century. 

E. Ehretstnann. . 

The Trusenthal Country. Illustrate. A. Tnmus. 

Tragedlee andaComedtes of Supsrititioii. Continued. Albert Eacber. 
lAfOonia. Dr. O. Dornbldth. 


Grenzboten. —F. W. Gkunow, Lnirzic. x Mk. April 4. 
Classical Antiquity. O. Kaciiiniel. 

Back to Katit' 

Kipling and ToUtoy, E. von dcr Briiggen- 
Modern Book Decoration. 

April II. 

The Growth of the Gciman Monarchy. H. Barge. 

Back to Kant ' Concbulod. 

J*oi.tiy and Politics. C‘. iVtzet. 

Macaulay. F. Rosenberg. 

April 18. 

7 'he General I'ariff. 

I’he Growth of the German Monairhy. Concluded. H. Burge. 

Inspection of Houses. 1 .. Ziehen. 

Macaulay. Concluded. F. Kt>senb;rg, 

Noriuundy. 

April 25 

Bismarck’s English Politics. 

Agriculture and the lucre is ^ in the Coin Tax. 

Gustav Theodor Fechner. F. Ratzel. 

Normandy. Continued. 

Kunstsrewerbeblatt.-E. A. Sremann. Leipzig, x Mk. April. 
Rene I.dlique. Illustrated. R. Graul. 

The Arttuisitions of the Leipzig Museum from the Paris Eidubition. 
Illustrated. A. Kurzwclly. 

Monatssehplft fOr Stadt und Land.— E. Ukoleich, Leipzig. 

X Mk. 25 Pf. April. # 

Dniiirntion and Gernianiz.ation. C. Thomsen. 

Human and Supernatural of the Homeric Gods. F« Bfittner. 

The Catholic Religion. Dr. Rickf>. 

From Falsterbo to Falun. Dr. F. Tetzner. 

Eduard Todleben. A. Baltru.sch. 

Neue Zelt. —J. H. W. Dietz, Stuttgart. 25 Pf. April 6. 
Imperial Uttenuices. 

Woman and the Ox. Dr. H. B. Adains-l.eliiiinnn. 

The Baden Budget. Rosa Luxemburg. 

Tolstoy and Brentanu. K. Kauisky. 

April 13. 


Kafl Lueger. F. Austerlitz. 
Motherhood and Brain Woik. 
The Nationalisation of Mines. 


A. Rebel. 

H. MMlcr. 

April 20. 

Sociulislic Motives in French Lyrics. H. Thurow. 

Modern Criticism of the Gospels. F. MehHng. 

Nopd und SGd.— Schlesischk Verlacs-Anstai.t, Breslau. 3 Mks. 
a * April. 

T. Ribot. \^th Portrait. E. Sokal. 

The Beauty of the Old Testament in Us Poetical Books. Concluded ' 
A. Wilnsche. 

On Noise. T. Lessing. 

The State and the Cartell. L. Fuld. 

Chronic Nicotine-Poisoning and Its Prevention. L. Ffirst. 

Stein der Welsen.—A. Haktlebrn, Vienna. 50 Pf. HeR ^ 

The Strategic Position of Switzerland. J. («. ' 

The Schlieren Photograpljpc Apparatus, illustrated, 

g uicksilver. « 

oriu. Illustrated. A. von Schweiger-Lerchenfeld. 

Heft 21. , 

The Water Cure. Dr. W, # • ■ ♦ / i{ • 

Ddvelopment ig the Universe. W. Kotzauer. 

Tre^ in Public Squares, d:c. Illustrated. L. A ^ 



OdlWP Land und MMrt'-OBUTscHc VsKLAGs-AmTAt.T« Stuttgart. 
I Mk. Haft 9. 

Mnce Rmnt Luitpold of Bavaria. Illuatni^. T. Sack. 

The Breathing Organa. lUuatrated. X>r. Hilariua. 

Wamea'a Dreaa Ouring the Last Century, lllustnted. Luis: SchuUs- 
Bruch. 

Jchann Eller of Suiden. Illustrated. R. Greinz. 

Die Zalt.— GOnthskcassb 1, Vienna IX./3. 50 Pf. April 6. 

The rtrltamentary Scandal in Hwgary. Arpad. 

Russian Student Disturbances. Prof. T. @. Masaryk. 

Alaohol. Dr. M. Hirschfsid. 

Sienkiewicz. J. ScUaf. , 

April 13. 

The Austrian Iran Industry. 

Count Tolstoy. Prof. L. von Schroeder. 

People’s Libraries in Austria. M. Hainisch. 

April so. 

X. P. Pobedonostzeff. Prof. T. G. Masaryk. 

Macedonian Danger. Boris Miozbs. 

Tariff Reform in Austria. Dr. M. von Tayenthal. 

Czech Literature and Art. F, X. Saida. 


Z«ltieli]4ft fOt* Bllil#nil 0 kuil8te-^E. A. Sebmann, bAinta 

46 Mk'ft; pdr aan. April. 

Josef Israels. Illustrated. Max Uebermann. 

English Art at the End of the Eighteenth Century. Illustrated. Cl ax Schmid.* 

Zeltsohplft der Intspnatlonaien Musllcffuellsahaft.— Breitkopit 
UN u Habrtbi., Leii-zie. 10 Mks. psrann. April. 

Music as Imp.'ession. F. Rosenthal.^ 

TIte Registraiion of Music Teachers in England. J W. Sidebotham. 

Zukuntt. — Maximilian Harden, Berlin. 30 Pf April 6. 

The Feelirijt for Nalore To-day. F. Ratzel. 

Seneca. U. Gslzer. 

England, the United Sutes, and Russia. K. Jentsch. 

April 13. 

> Herod and Mariamne. H. Conrad. 

Crime. G. Tarde. 

April so. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt. H. F. HelmolL 

Faust II. in Art. Dr. A. Tille. i '■ 

Chamberlain’s Judge. S. Saenger, * b 

April ay, 

Germany in China. 

Max von Pcttenkofer. H. F, Crismann. 


THE FRENCH MAGAZINES. 


AnOOUttlon Cathollqug. —14. Rub oe L’AnnavE, Paris, a frs. 
April 15. 

The Representation of Agriculture among the Public Powers. I.a Tour du 
Pin Cbainbly. 

Social Catholicism and Revolutionary Socialism. Comte A. Fleuret du 
Pouget. 

OniDciU of Experts. E. Rivibre. 

MUIOthiqae Univapselle.— -iB, King William Street, Stkanu. 
aos. per annum. April. 

Ferdinand Martini. E. Bovet.^ 

Geneva ; the Academy of Calvin. P. Uodet. 

Mile. Z. Fleuriut. Concluded. E. Tissot. 

Gold: Is It Chimerical r K. Tallichet. 

CorrdipontUuU.— 3z, Rue Saimt-Guillausie, Paris, a frs. 50 c. 
April 10. 

Real Mortmain. 

The Revenge of the Freemasons. E. Keller. 

Mentana. P. de la Gorce. 

The Toulon FBtes—the Italian and the French Navies. Admiral. 
Democracy and the Future of Politeness. G. Prevost. 

Napoleon and the Cnndd Army. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 

Contemporary Religious Poetry. E. de Ribier. 

The JMigious Historical Archives of France. B. de Lacombe. 

April 35. 

Meatana. Continued. P. de la Gorce. 

' M. de Pontmartin and the Acaddmic Francaise. E. Bird. 

Kew Zealand; a Country without Strikes. P. Dutheii. 

Covcotry Patmore. A. Ldger. 

PVance in Indo-China. I. Massiuu. 

Catioat. Continued. E. de Broglie. 

Jopmal des fieonomlstes. —14, Rue Richelieu, Paris. 3 frs. so c. 

April. 

J. B. Say; a Prcfessor of Political Economy under the Restoration. 
A. Liesse. 

The Finsuichl and Commercial Movement. M. Zablet. 

lUnestral.— a tit. Rue Vivienne. Paris. 30 c. April. 

Musical Art and Its Interpreters during Two Centuries. Continued. Paul 
d'Estr&rs. 

llamiPS da Franee.— 15, Rue de l'EchaudB-Saint-Germain, Paris. 
a frs. April. 

Prostiturion in th« Time of Christ. L. Charpennes. * 

Micbelat,_ Hip Widow, and Jules Chtretie. R. de Bury. 

The Jesuits. R. de Gourmont. 

Honda Modaraa,—s. Rue St. BbnoIt, Paris, t fr. 50 c. April. 
Trickery in Pagan Temples. Illustrated. H. G. de Saint Heraye. 

Old University Paris, illustrated. A. Callet 

The bidustrial Evolution of Japan. Illustrated. Jack Mmshalt. 

Pictnieaque China. Illuatrated. H. Grimaud. • 

Royaitjr In England. Illuatrated. P. Viltars. 

A Botne of Wine. Illuatrated. C. Lallemand. 

Nouvallo Ravue.— zS. Kino William Strbst, Strans, 

S$ frs. ^r annum. April i. 

The nnma of Swdou. A. Galdemar. 

,ThclEiieavationBTn Crete. H. Lechat. 

The Death of the Prince ImperiaL Q. Bauchart. 

Foreign Politics. A. Tardieu, • 

Tieachay in Motocco. A. da PounMir^c. 

Oiioese Magm. L. Charpentier. ,, 

Tb^Duke of Allgi'i Ari^, La MotZe-Mesaemd. 

What Victory makes of Conquerors. J. Czrr^re, • 

CatbbUcism a«l,Americanisra. P. 


Nouvelle Revue Intepnatlonale. —as. Boulevard PoissonniLbe, 
Paris, a frs. 50 c. April. 

Chinese Philosophy. P. Siefert. 

Urba'n Rattazzi. Continued. Mme. Rattazzi. , 

Great Britain and the South African Republics. Deh Beer Portugael. 

Questions Dlplomatlques et Colonitries.— le. Rue Cassette, Paris. 

1 fr. April i. 

The Agrarian Question in the Pumnub. C. F. Usborne. 

Railways in West Airica. Aspe r leurimont. 

Native Justice in Madagascar. J. Xior. 

April 15. 

The English in Egypt. J. Driinhes. 

Portuguese Colonies in the Far East. H. Hauser. 

Rdfopme Soclale.— 54, Rub de Seine, Paris, i fr. April i. 

The German Inquiry on the Law of Succession. G. Blondel. 

The Foureau-Lamy Mission and the Trans-Sahara. Paul Leroy Beaulieu 
and others. ’ 

Proportional Representation. Concluded. Jean Monimaert. 

April 16. 

Science and Belief in the Thought of Darwin. L. Luzzatti. 

The Corn Question. K. Paisant. 

Social Peace and the Right of Association. F. Escard. 

Revue de I’Art. — aS, Rub du Mont-Thabor, Paris. 7 frs. 50 c. 
April. 

H. Daumier. Illustrated. Gustave Geffroy. 

The Swards of Honour distributed by the Popes. Illustiated. Eugbne 
Muntz. 

Paul de Vigne, Belgian Sculptor. Illustrated. Fidrens Gevaert. 

The Iconography of Mirabeau. Illustrated. Henry Marcel. 

The Hotel de Ville, Paris. Concluded. Illustrated. Fidrens Gevaert. 

Revue Blanche. —33. Boulevard' des Italibns, Paris, i fr. April t. 
The Military Prison at Oidrun. Illustrated. G. .Dubois Desaullc. 

April 15. 

French Intellectuality. B. BjOmson. 

Manuals of Literary History. G. Kahn. 

Oldron ; Reply to Gen. Andrd. G. Dubois Desaulle. 

Revue Chpitlenne.—11, Avenue de l’Obbervatoire, Paris. 

10 frs. per annum. April. 

Explanations. W. Monod. 

How a Greek Philosopher became a Christian about the year aoo. 
K. de Faye. 

Francis de Sales. M. V. 

Admiral de Coligny and the Comte de Paris. F. P. 

Revue des Deux Mondes.— s8 . King Wiluam Street, Strand. 

6a frs. per annum. April 1. 

Impressions of France. Continued. G. Hanotaux. 

An Ally cd Lauis XIV. P. de Sdgur. 

Woman and State Teaching. E. Lamy. 

The Resurrection of an African State; the Ethiopia of Yesterday. R. Pinon. 
A Journey to Japan. A. Beliessort. '• 

French Glances at England. Vicomte de VogOd. 

April 15. ^ 

Buonaparte’s Conquest of Paris. I7g9.s8(^. A. Vandal. 

Shakespeare Sonnets. A. FUon. ^ 

The Resurrection of an African Stale ; the Ethiopia of To-day. Cemtmued. 

R. Phton. _ « 

Moussorgski; a Realistic Musician. C. Bellaigue. 

Tuberculosis anth Popular Sanatoriums. Dr. II. Barth, 

Revue d’Eeonomle Politique.— aa. Rue Sourplot; Paris, ao 6*. 
per ann. Marclg 

The Wine Crisis in Frtnc'. C. GHr. __ . . 

The New Regulation uf th.« Working Day and Its Effects on the lad Uftn e t 
of the North. M. Bourguin. 
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• V|« 5 roiB|(, Pax». 9^ fra. Aptu. 

The United States and the Hay-JPauncefote Treaty. E. Chanel. 

The Prorinces ^ioiainft Tonkin. P. Barrd. 

The Transvaal War. Continued. C. de Lasalle. 

Sevue Otedntle.—td> Rub TaBUBHNnEko, Bbussbus. is frs. par ano. 

April. 

Ihe Abbii de la Salle and the Christian Brothers. C. Wolste. 

The Glass Crisis. Concludad. O. Misonne. 

Belgium and Her International Obligations. Concluded. A. Delbake. 

Revue IntepBallonale de Soclolosie.—16 , rub Soufruit, Pakis. 

18 fis. per ann. March. 

A Programme of General Sociology. A. Groppali and T. Tafc^bd. 
Sociological Determinism and Responsibility. R. de la Grasserie. 

Revue du Monde Cathollque.—76 . Rub des SAiNTs-PfeuEs, Pabis. 

a ‘ X &. 50 c. April I. 

Freetho^ht. Continued. Mgr.ejustin Fivre.' 

The Clencal Peril in Associations. J. de Cloture. 

• The Last Days of the Government of National Defence. Concluded. 
F. Picber«u. 

Boers and Afrikanders. Continued. A. Savaite. 

The ReUgious Associations and Education. Comte A. de Mun. 

Joseph Fouchd. Continued. J. de Brdbisson. 

Ap.-il IS. 

The Congregations. Concluded. K. N. de Nivoley. 

Freethought. _ Concluded. Mgr. J. Fbvre. 

Boers and Afrikanders. Continued. A. Savabte. 

The Last Days of the C|pvernment of National Defence. Concluded. 
F. Pichereau. 

Joseph Foiicbd. Continued. J. de Brdbisson. 

Miracles and Science. P. F. de Bdndjac. 

Rovue du PbjfIs.—Asher, 13 , Bedkobd Street, Strand. 60 frs. p^ 

annum. April i. 

•The Triple Alliance. Billot. 

The Reform of the British Army. C. W. Dilke. 

The Last Vears of Benmdotte. L. Ping lud. 

G. G. Belli; a Roman Popular Poet. D. Melegari. 

VercingdtoriE. C. Julian. 

The Makers of the Port of Hamburg. P. de Rousiers. 

April 15. 

The Triple Alliance. Continued. Billot. 

The Dead Cities of the East. C. Diehl. 

Alfred Agache ; the Painter of Destiiw. G Gdailles. 

The Origins of Popular Fictiou. A. L: Breton. 

Catherine Theot. A. Mathiez. 

In the Country of the Maons. G. de Sdgtir. 

Revue Politique et Paplementatpe.—5 . Rue de MdzikREs, Paris. 

3 frs. April lo. 

G'he Reform of Secondary Education. T. Ferncuil. 

Value in the Collectivist System. M. Bourguin. 

Parliamentary Rdgime and the Representative Principle. F. Moreau. 

The Jury in 1790. E. Scligman. 

Old-Age Pensions Abroad. G. Salaun, 


Revue des Revues.— is. Avenue de i,*C^SBA,^FAltM. 1 fr. April t. 

Pariiamentan Language. J. Ernest Charless 
The French S^ic and Queen Wilhelmina. Jules BoniMh 
The Litemture of ‘'Young" France aud.its Oriental Origin. Gusuivc 
Kahn. 

The Ancient Origin of the New World. Illustrated. Dr. Latouebe 
Trdville. 

Light without Wire. De. L. Case. 

Against Orthography. Auguste Renard. 

April 15. 

The Artistic Proletariate. P. Marcel. 

Art before Socialism. C. Maucluir. 

Vittoria Colonna. E. MQnlz. , 

Tigrane Vergate ; a Page of ArroeniansMartyrology. 

Xhc IH-pa-ki; a Chinese Drama. Illustrated. L. Charpentiu’. 

'The Intellectual Couiile in the Kussian Novel. Madame V. Starkoff. 

Love and the Family in the World of Birds. M. d'Aubussoii. 

Revue SootiLllste.— 37. Rue de Richelieu, Paris, z fr. 50 c. April. 
From Utopia to Science. E. Berth. 

Political Economy and Agriculture. Concluded. G. Sorel, 

Anatole France. G. Palante. 


Revue Unlvepselle.—L ibraikie Larousss, 17 , Rub Montparnasse, 
Paris. 50 c. April 6. ^ 


Tunis. Illustrated. Georges Yver. 

The Plague. Illustrated, R. Francheville. 

April r3. 


Drawings by Literary Men* Illustrated. C. St^ienski, 
The PulUic.tl and Administrative Organisation of Algeria. 
Migette. 

April ao. 


The Aims of Japan. Illustrated. Zaburowski. 

The Migration of Fishes. Illustrated. M. Launay. 

April 37. 

Architecture at Paris. Illustrated. P. Forthiiay. 

J. C, Cazin. Illiis.rated. A. ilouyer. 


Illustrated. C. 


Revue UnivePSttalre-— s. Rue »e MBzikREs, Paris. 10 <rs. per aim. 

April. 

The Teaching nf Science at the Paris Exhibition. IJ. Niewenglowski. 

Xhc Teaching of History and Ethics. Mile. M. Bondois. 

Critical Notes on Four Poems by Victor Hugo. Paul and Victor Glachant. 

Revue da runlversitd de Bruxelles.—4 . Rue du Frontispice, 
Brussels, s fr. sac. April. 

Beaumarchais. H. Fiirens Gevact. 

The Progress nf Surgery from the Point of View of Hospital Administration. 

A. Depage and A, Uallet, ^ 

Miritskro. J. Capart. 


Unlversitd Cathollque.—35 . Rue Du Plat, Lyon, it frs. per 

half year. April. 

Guerilla Warfare. F. Gavial, 

The Triple Alliance. Continued. Comte J. Grabinski. 

Victor Hugo on Nature. L. Aguettant. 

The Travels of Prince Louis d’Urldans. C. Bader. 


THE ITALIAN 

CtvUtd Cattoltea.— Via di Ripetta 346, Rome. 35 frs. per annum. 
April 6. 

The Centenary of Abbd V. Gioberti. 

Divorce in Italy. 

A Cardinal Legate in Paris, October, iSoi. 

April 33 . 

Liberals and Catholics in the Face of Soci dism. 

Concerning the Stele in the Forum. 

The Modem Novel in England. 

Divorce In Italy. Continued. 

Cosmog Catholtcus. — Corso Victor Emanuel 303, Rome. April 15. 

St. Francis de Sales. Illustra^. Dom B. Mackey. 

A Russian Embassy to Rome in the Seventeenth Cmtury. N. Tchar!]kow. 
The Suppressor of Convents in Ireland. Illustrated. Fr. Coleman. 

The Sculptor^. Marscball. Illustrated. ~ Neutwich, 

Plevraa.—P iazstta Mondraconb, Naples. April 13. 

Inferior and Superior*Raczs. Continued, N. Colajanni. 

Recoitly Discovered Statues at Pompeii, Illustrstra. G. Rizzo. 

MUOVR Aatotosla.— Via S. Vitale 7 , Rome. 46 frs. per annum. 

April t. 

One of the Edwards in Italy. Illustrated. Senator C. Mign« 

The AntilveTZnry ofV. Gio^ti. C. (Soda. 

Concerning Laaiardi. Concluded, PrM. B. Zumbini, 

D’Annunao^Gn ou GaribaldiJ L. Lodi. 

Scholastic liwSfundar the Emperor JuliaD. Senator G. NegrL 
For the Boers t « Protest. 


MAGAZINES. 

April t6 

The Education of Victor Emanuel III. Illustrated. D. Oliva. 

The Economic Problem in Italy. Senator U. Pisa. 

A Hundred Years of French Painting. Ugo Ojetti. 

Aguiiialdo and the Philippine War. Illustnited. F, mtale. 

L'terary Idleness in Italy, Arturo Graf. 

The Florentine Aristocracy. A. Gotti. 

• RusseEua Nazlonale.—VtA della Pace a, Flobencb. 

30 frs. per annum. April z. " 

The Italian National Societjr of Missionaries. G. Prato. 

Aerial Navigation. Ciistodianus. _ , , 

Projected Laws against Electoral Corruption. G. G, Gizzi. 

Poets of To-day. M. Porena. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway. J. Tnichia. 

April 16. 

The ItalianPin Para. South America. A, Manzi. 

Sociology in Art. S. Ricci. 

Modem Medicine and Microbes. L. Franceschi. 

The Oath of the British Sovereism. G. di Revel. 

Senator L. Bruno; a Christian Doctor. B. Chiara. 

Rlvlsta. Polltiea • Lottenuda.— Via Marco Minchbtti 3, fcfSB 
s6 fn. April 15. 

The Toulon Festivities and Internatianal Politics. XXX. ■'* t 

The Question of Finland. |jmarinen. 

Garibildi in Popular Literature. G. Stiavelli. 

The International Exhibition .of Art at Venice. M. Moresso. 

RlvMta PopOlaPB.— Rome. April zs. 

The Railway Problem in Italy. Prof. Civffgliere. _ • ,. • ' 

Educational SystAns in England. Continued. A, AgtesU. ¥ ., 




* THE SPANISH AND' PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. ■ 


> Clttd&d do ^ONASTBKIO PGCt. EACORTAt, MAUKIb. 

ao pesetas pjr annunu April 5. 

The Religious $ituadan in Fmiicc» A. M. Tonna-liarthst. , 

The Fifth International Congress of Catholics. Kloino Nacir. 

Two New Books on Palestrina. L. Villatba-Muiluz« 

|C 8 pafia Moderna. —Cussta ub Santo Domingo, 16, M.^dkip. 

40 pesetas per annum. April. 

Proposed Military Reforms in Spain. Ignntus. 

French Protectorate in.the Far East ai|d tho Power of th-^; I,atin Race. J. 

J. de Keza y Estevez. ^ 

The Sultan’s Treasure and His Public Devotions. J. K. Mollda. 

American Poets. 


RevIsta ConteinpopanM.-*«CAi.t.e dr Pmarro, 17, Madkio. 

3 pesetas. Marcli 30. ^ , 

Som£ Historic Events of the Fiftoenth Century. Manuel de roronda. 

Public Works in Spain. F. I^pcz Gonzalez. 

The Death of Modernism. J. Garcia‘Goyen:i. 

April 15. 

The Maritime League, the Country, and Our Merchant Fleet. ■ Arturo 
Llopis. 

Kuskin. P. l<‘.'ibre y Oliver. 

Public Works in Ss^in. Continued. F. I^per Gonzalez. 

Ravista Portugueza. —Rua Nova i>o Almada, 74, duisnois. 15 hs. 
per annum. No. 4a. 

Colonial Gt^vemments. Eduardo da Costa. 

'J'he Cultiv.ition of the Ariierican Aloe. J. Henriques. 

Emigration. A. J. D* Araujo. 


THE DUTCH 

£lsevler*s Gelllustpaerd Maandschrlft.— Luzac, 46, tiKEA-r 
Russell Strkkt. is. 8 d. April. 

Charles van Wyk. Sculptor. XllustnUed. P. A. ll.aaxman, Jwn. 

The Sophia-Augu^Ui Institute iti the Amsterdam Museum. Illuslratod. 

J, SotnerehlSrnnd 

Wemel; a Village in Winter. < 5 erard Kokeren. 

Willem van Zuylen, Actor, lllustraiud. iieuri Dckking. 

De Glds,—I'OZAC. 3 S. April. 

The Siic Days* Fight above the Tugcla. S. G. S. Sandberg. 

Our Ancient Sites and lluilditigs. R. P. J. Tutein NolthcniUs. 

The SiinplificAtion of the French Langu ig,*. Prof. A. G. van H imel. 
Introduction to Ilnnilet.” Dr. Byvaiick. 


MAGAZINES. 

Vragen des TUds.—Lt'zAc. xs. 6 d. April. 

On the Proposed Method of Dealing with the Income Ta^. C. U. W. 
Ksicdi. 

The .Slate ExploiLation of Railways in France. \V, H, Vli^gen. 

Some Remarks on Military Tmining. Di. A. Borgntan. 


Woord en Beeld.*-*EKVEN F. Bohn, Haaklem. i 6 s. per annum. 

April. 

Dr. Dttnrenbus, Poet and Littdrateiir. With Portrait. F. der 

Oixis. , 

The Episcopal Museum at Utrecht, lllustratod. Gerarda de Lang. 
Sketches in Anisterdaiu. Illustrated. Louis Kueinaskers. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dansk TidskPift.— Co:*RNHAOKN. 12 kr. per annum. April. 
Lorens Frftlich. illustrated. Vilhelm Wanschcr.^ 

A Danish View of Keligimis Philos(»phy.^ F. C. Krurup. 

Mogetis Abraham Sommer. Johannes Fibiger. 

The Treatment of Juvenile Dolitiqiients in England. A. T. HOy. 

Persian <!<tmmunists. Arthur Christensen. 

Finsk Tldskrifi.— Hkt.'^ingfors. No. i. 

The Dawn of the Twentieth C'cntury. I«. Moclulin. 

Impcriiilisin. M. G. Schybergson. 

The I^itest Discoveries in Abj Castle. Jac. Ahrenberg. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio. Aline Pipping. 

Jobati KUas StrOmberg. C. G. Kstlander. 

KrinffSdaa.— Olaf Nokli, Chkistianja. 3 kr. annum. April 15. 
New Stars ; Their Origin and History. S. A. Rninsvig. 

Development and Individuality. Richard Krtkscii. 

Nordisk TIdskiHft.— Stockholm, id kr. per annum. No. 3. 
'The Latest Rembrandt Researches, lllustmted. John Kruse. 

The Magic.1l Power of Letters. Olaes Lindskog. 


Opd OCh Blld.—K akl Wahmk, Stockholm. 10 kr. per annum. No x. 
Uno Troilt. Lotten Dahlgren. 

Harald Molander. Emil Grandison. 

Strindberg’s Historical Dramas. Johan brortensen. 

No. 2. 

French Sculpture. Sophus Michuelis. 

A Banquet at the Quirin.il in x6oo. C. Bildt. 

Kemininscencos of Kmst Ahlgr|n. Ola H.xnssoii. 

Siam. Astrid Naess. 

Daniel FulUtrhm. Bo Bergmaii. 

Tllskueren.— Eknst Bgjesen, t:oi*ESHAGEN* xa kr. per annum. 
April. 

Revision of Criminal Laws. R. Gram. 

Afiicander Politics. M. Galschibt. 

HildUing's Religious Philosophy. Edv. L.±bmann. 


THE RUSSIAN 

Istoritcheskii Vyestnlk. —St. PKTKKsmiRc, A. S. Suvokin. April. 
RecoUeettonn of N. J. i^un iyef. Continued. 

The Fighting of OnguiiW (Btly i7lh, n^oa.) N. A. OrlofT. 

Tim JtiMlec of the Nntw yrepnya. 

The Last of the House of Hanover. Continued. 

Mir BozhI. —Hr. Ph.TEKsnimG, Ligovka, 25. April. 

The Reform of Intermcdi'ite Education. F. P. 

No Room to live in England. D. L. Em. 

Sketches from the History of Political Economy. M. Tugon Baranvosky. 

The Philosop^ of Kant. Continued. Prof. Tchelpanof. ^ 

The Primarv^chool in North>We.st Russia. M. 


MAGAZINES. 

Russkoe BagratStVO.—S t. PETBR^nuno, Spasskaya i Backavaya. 
4 March. 

Anti-Semitism in France. N. Kudrin. 

I.itemry Work of the Decembrists. N. A. Kotlyarevsky. 

The Russian Political Newspaper. A. V, Pijshekhonof. 

Nietzsche’s Correspondence. A. G. 

Russkt Vy^stnik. —Moscow, Malaya Dmituopka, 2;). April. 

The Home of the Normans. E. L, Markof. 

Modern Theology. A. T. Vinogradof. 

The Psycholc^y of Genius. A. M. 
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ALPINE HOTELS AND HEALTH RESORTS. BY A. DE BURGH. 


T here is no doubt that the traveller can find in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland some grand and 
magnificent, scenery ; but with all its beauty there is 
something lacking, something which is especially desir¬ 
able and valuable, something which invigorates niore 
than anything else, which we may say rejuvenates, gives 


# 



The Karersee. 
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new strength aiyi power to a broken-down constitution ; 
that something is real moantain air. At an elevation 
of above 3,000ft. the ,air seems almost to change in its 
composition, and the effects upon those who sojourn for 
any length of time. in those high-situated localities are 
marvellous. We may see some proofs of the life-[)ro- 
longing C||||k^ of the pure air of high mountains in the 
great agMlpvhich the inhabitants thereof attain. The 
doctors om'ltave agreed that the bracit^ air of high 


altitudes does more towards restoring health than the 
warmer climates of Southern countries. 

Of all the Continental countries blessed with mountains 
none is more suitable for health and pleasure-seekers 
than the Austrian Alpine districts, and above all Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg, the Salz Kammeigut, and the Semmer- 
ing. Travellers accustomed to home comforts, as well as 
tourists ready to “ rough it,” those who prefer journeying 
in comfortable, even luxurious, railway carriages or well- 
appointed diligences, or those who love to walk and 
climb, can here be accommodated to their hearts’ content. 

It is quite remarkable what luxury and comfort is 
found to-day in the mountain hotels of Tyrol. Here we 
have, for instance, the Trafoi Hotel, in the midst of snow- 
clad mountains, surrounded by glaciers, overlooked by 


The Austrian Alps. 

Laniesferbaad fiir Fremdenierkehr in Tirol. 

Address—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 

Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 
Vorarlberg: and Liechtenstein. 

Address-BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR. BREGENZ; 

Or for both Travbl Kditok,” Xernttu of Reviews, Lotiiloii. 


TP HE .ibove Associations which Iiiive been oflicially established for the pnr- 
* pose of placiiif; their services at the disiMsal oRMIk! travelline public ate 
always Klod to render the b.'sl information rc^CtinE Tyrol, Vorarlbera, 
Late of Constance, Lierhteustuiu and the Havanan HiEhlaiids. They advise 
as to liotels, winter and summer resorts, miner.'il springs, etc., as also to 
journeys* mountain rKCUr^ions, guides and :penseSf etc.* and forward 
paiiiphlrl, terms, etc., free. 


The following places and resorts ai csi<ecially recommended fur the late 
spiing and .summer; 

INCeSBRYJOK. Excellent Hotels, suiishjipe, beauti¬ 
ful excursions in the ueighbourliuod. 

lOXsS. Near Innsbruck. 

FIRST-CLASS ALPINE HOTELS, open Joly,August and Septemtier. 

Address; Vekkin i>ek Aufen Hotels, Mekaiu. 

TRAFOI HOTEL. 5,000 feet above tlie level of the sea. 

situate^n Glacier District of the Ortler range. _ _ 

KARERSEE HOTEL. In the llolomite Distiict, elevation 

5,000 feet. Easily reached from Boren. -• 

SULDEN HOTEL. Elevation 6,000 feet. 

TOBLACH. Elevation 4,000 feet. Pustcrthal, Anipcrzo, 
Valley. 

ST. ANTON. Elevation 4,000 feet. Arlbetg railway. 
LEVICO VETRIOLO^ Valsujpin*. Reached from Trent by 

local railway. Atseno-Ferruginotis Waters. Renowned health resort.^ 

CASTLE WEISSENSTEIN. An old feudal caslte 

S.000 feet above the level of the sea; aa^-to-date PensioR, ' • \ 

THE BAVARIAN HIOHLANDS, With thfc Bavtiffei 

Royal Castles and Mogntsin Lalce.s. ''' 









Some of the highest peaks in Tyrol. 

HOTEL IGLERHOF, near Innsbruck. 

Splendidly appointed First-class Hotel, situated above Inns- 
brock, near the Lake of Lans, in midst of beauti'iil pine forests. 
Excellent air. Can be reached from Innsliruck by steam¬ 
tramway. Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught spent some weeks at this hotel last summer, and ex¬ 
pressed their great satisfection, and promised to repeat their visit. 

4 

Address—A. ZIHHER. Igls, near Innsbruck. 


WHERE TO STAY. 

HOTEL TIROL, Innsbruck. Open all the year. 

HOTEL MONTPORT. Bregenz. On the I.ake of Constance. 
HOTEL SCHWANSBEt Hohenschwangan. Castle of 

Ne utchiranatein. 

HOTEL OROBNER, Qossensass. On the Brenner railway. 

HOTEL ZUR POST, Landeck. Arlberg railway. Tourists’ 

' ' centre. 

KURHAUS LEVICO. Waters highly recommended for 

Kaehitii, Scrofula, Neuralgia, etc. 

HOTEL ARCHDUKE JOHN (Johann), Meran. One 

of the most elegant hotels in Tyrol. 

HOTEL TRAPOI. In the midst of Tyrol’s highest peaks. 

HOTEL KARER5EE. The finest position in the Dolomites, 

HOTEL SUDBAHN, at Toblach. Junction of Puster and 
Aaipezso Talley. 

__ ^ _ » ' _ 

We have decided to add to our pages on " Travel and Recreation," 
which will appear evesy numfh, a directory of Hotels, Pensions, 
Schools, etc., fully elas»Jltd, mr the benent^(^ travellers, and we in¬ 
vite proprietors H Hotels', gte ,, to send us advertisements for this 



Bfipae peaks i3,ooo hig^ 5 here the 
Sulden Hotel, the picturesque Karersee 
Ho^ . where the late Empress 
Elizabeth loved to sojourif and miihb 
the neighbouring heights, all easily 
accessible and situated between 5,000 
and 6,cxx> feet above the level of the 
sea. Again, on the Arlberg we have 
pleasant St. Anton, with an elevation 
of 4,000 feet, renowned for its marvd- 
lous cures in nervous diseases. Further 
down on the same picturesque and 
interesting railway there is Landcck, 
surrounded by castles and ruins, and 
the very ceptre for excurstoijs by 
carriage or on foot into the Dolomites, 
or over the highest carriage road in ' 
Europe, over the Stilfser Pass into 
Southern Tyrol. The Hotel Post is in 
ever}' respect first-class. 

In the Pusterthal, again on the rail- ' 
way line, we find Toblach at the open¬ 
ing of the beautiful Ampezzo valley. 
The Southern Railway Co. have built 
there a splendid hotel, which for many 
weeks was the temporary home of our 
Princess Royal, the Empress Frederick 
of Germany. The excursions which, 
can be made in the neighbourhood 
are unrivalled. Farther in the i’usterthal (valley) near 
Windish Matrei, travellers may dwell in a veritable 
feudal castle, which has been restored and fitted with 
every modern comfon, and is now known and renowned 
as the Pension Schloss Weissenstcin. 

On the mountainous Brenner railway we again find 
some well-situated Alpine resorts—the Brenner Bath, 
celebrated for its healing waters, and visited for centuries 
by those suffering from gout and rheumatism ; so popular 
has this spot become that a new, large, and up-to-date 
hotel is now being built, which is to be opened to the, 
public for the season 1902, and not for distant Gossoii- 
sass, frequently called the Tyrolese Davosphitz. Another 
well-known and highly-praised health resort is the double 
“Kurstadt” Lcvico-Vetriolo, the former 1800 feet, the 
latter 4500 feet, above the level of the sea. Both possess 
the same arscno-feiyuginous waters, and are connected 
by three picturesque Alpine roads. For rachitis, scrofula, 
chlorosis, ahxmia, neuralgic and skin affections, the 
waters, combined with the pure air, are very effective. The 
establishments are iti every respect perfect, and a^ local 
railway runs directl}r from Trent to Leyico. 

Near Innsbruck, in the southern mountain slopes, is 
Igls, another air-cure resort, which was honoured last 
summer by a visit from T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, who stayed at the Igler Hof, thelatter deriving 
great benefit from her three weeks’ sia}r. The ^een of 
Holland and her mother also sojourned in that charming 
and most comfortable hostelry. 

Before concluding our short sketch of Alpine xesorts we 
cannot take leave of kiur readers without spealnng of one 
of the most beautiful excursions from Iimsbnick to the 
Bavarian Highlands, into thAomanjticce^ons of Neusch- 
wanstein, Hohenschwangau, and the Alpine lakes of that 
district, which were for many ye^ the favourite resort of 
King Ludvig IL of Bavaria. Thet#’ is no lovelier spot 
than the hills and vales of this reipon, and no {deasanter 
and better conducted hotel than Hotel Seh^i^see, Se¬ 
ated just below the munificent castle NeuSHlRransti^ 
and between three or four mountain lakes... '' ' . % 




* WUMSXSJR SEVEN Now Jteoay, 


READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE who have already purchased the Six Portfolios of Pictures 
issued up to date wiir doubtless l^m with pleasure that No. 7, the New Portfolio, is generally v^oted: the 
best of all. It only contains two,picture^ but. these are large Collotypes for framing—one being RosSE't^’s 
famous picture of “ PROSERPiNEf'\|and the other, “ CUPID’S SPELL,”, by Henry Woods, R.A., 
in'the Tate Gallery. The price of this marvellous portfolio is only ONE SHILLING, or is. 4</. includk^ 
packing and postage. * 


No. I contains a lovely Collotype Reproduction of 

THE QOLDEN STAINS. By Sir Edward Burne - done*. 

Besides Twelve Pictures by Sir E. J. Poynter, Leighton, Millais, 

Leader, P.' R. Morris, (Gilbert, Constable, G. W. Joy, Hook, Tissot, Heilhuth, and Morlon. 

No. 3 is devoted to * 

SACRSD AR'r, 

And is specially designed for the .decoration of Sund^ Schools. It contains Six Reproductions of the Famous Pictures by 
Murillo, Illustrative of the Parable of THE PRODIQAL SON. The Presentation Plate in this PortfoUo 
• is a fine Collotype of Raphael’s “MADONNA.” 


No. 3 contains 

A SERIES OF 18 ANIMAL PICTURES 

.By Sidney Cooper, R.A„ W. B. Davis, R.A., R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., Madame Ronner, R.I., Edwin Douglas, 
Rosa Bonheur, George Morland, Landseer, F. R. Lee, R.A,, J. If. Herring, and Paul Potter. 

Every purchaser of No. 3 receives a coupon with wUch he can purchase the Half-crown reproduction of Reyndlda’a 
“CHERUB CHOIR” for One Shilling post free. 

No. 4 (A Portfolio of Beauty) contains Twelve Reproductions of 

PAINTINGS OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. By Famous Painters, 

* INCLUDING— 

Greuze, Madame Lebrun, Gainsborough, Hoppner, Lawrence, Romney, , David, and Reynolds ; . 

And a Collotype Reproduction of Mr. Hughes’s Portrait of 

jaSR nSAJJBSOCY QUSESMT ANDRA. 

No. 5 contains 

TWO COLLOTYPE PICTURES by Rossetti. 

(i) JOLI CCEUR and (2) BLUE BOWER. 

Brides other Pictures after Rossetti, I.innell, Ward, Herbert, Vicat Cole, Mulready, Constable, and Collins. 

Every purchaser of No. 5 Portfolio will receive a coupon 'with which he can purchase the half-crown reproduction 
of Sir Edwin Landseer’s “MONARCH OF THE GLEN,” for One Shilling post free. 

No. 6 is . 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. By post. Is. Sd. 

Contents ;— Queen Victoria at Home, 1897 (a Collotype Portrait Ibr framing). Also twelve other Portraits and Views, vit. t 
Queen Victoria In 1836 (after the Painting by Fowler). Queen Victoria in 1851 (after the Painting by Winter, 
halter). Queen Victoria in the Robes of the Order of the darter. His Majesty King Edward VTI. Her 
■ Majesty Queen Alexandra. H.R.H. The Duke of Cornwall and York. H.R,H, The Duchess of Cornwall and York, The 
PriucesB Royal. The Coronation of Queen Victoria. The Marriage of Queen Vicroria. Windsor Castle. Balmoral Castle. 
Osborne House. 

No. 7 ointains , 

,TWO VERY BEAUTIFUL COLLOTYPE ENGRAVINGS 

(1) Rpssctti’s “PROSERPINE," and (2) Mr. Woods’ “CUPID’S SPELL." 

. ihrice One Shilling; or packed in a tube and posted, 1/4. 

POR’CFOUOS BT POST. —These Pottfohos can be sent by post direct from this Office. To Addresses in the UnitTO ' . 
XjHOOOM 3—One portflklio for i/. 4 <f. ; two for zt. if ttnt in one parcel; three for 3 r.g<f.; four fir 43. ttd. ; five for O. ,6^.)' 

1 da for fo. &f. : seven for p. 6d. To Addreswes Abroad One Portfolio for u. 6(f. ; two for zs. 8a., if sent in one pared; foiea. 
'114 fcjfour for Sr.} five for fo. 6<f. t ax for 7x. 9rf. ; seven for (p. 

, , ' : , Cheques or Postal Orders thould be made payable to— • • * 

JLja. (STOUT.. MAHAOXK, “Review ov iUnrttws” Office, Mowbray Hotiqp, Norfolk Street, London, W.C, 


.* 


ORDER FORM. 

_ t _ 


T F you have any diffi,culty in obtaining from your local newsagents or 
bookseller the publications mentioned below {fidle‘(‘ particulars ^ which 
are set forth in our advertisement pages), kindly fill ttp this form and send 
it up to this office, enclosing the necessary remittance. Postal orders are 
preferred, but B^tish postage stamps may be remitted. 

c 

Please send the publications marked in the list below to 
Name 

Address in full 


PORTFOLIO No. i. 

Twelve* Pictures P*' sc nt^iion PI itc, * Phf Golden Stairs ” 
18 *4€l»9including {>ofiti}^e jPoreignorCaloiuolpostigc ls.6d« 

PORTFOLIO No. 2. 

Murillo's Sie Pictures on “Ihc Prodig'll Son," and Ripbici s 
" Mod >nna " l 8 » 45«» including pubt ige 

PORTFOLIO No. 3 - 

Riehteen Plcturt<i of AriimiK h} the Ust Animil pmiters 
Price Is. ; by (iwt Is. 3 d. , tr Is. 4 d. rfixstttlto foreign or 
Colon! U Mtlrekses 

PORTFOLIO No. 4. 

ContaininK tJ lyp*' of funile Brsnty, 1 y fimoiis I’linttrs 
and tht prcerntatiun picture of I lu M \)i sty Queen Alexandr e 
J^ce Is. 44. by post 

PORTFOLIO No. 5. 

Containing nine will kii lun pi tun s uid two (oil type npri 
ductions of pietuies by U ( K sselli I Jolt Ceitr ' iii 1 
•• Blue Bower ' ) 

ROYAL PORTRAIT PORTFOLIO. 

Contains a SpUndlil tillitvpi I'irtiait f 'Qimn Victi rn it 
Home’ (It IS 14 in Xu m , in I suit ibli t i fi miiiiy, iiid 
la other wpiiatepoiliailsi f llit 1 lU Quetn, King J dw iicl Vll , 
Queen Aleemdii. the Kiysl Pileie . i te ihiii Is. . ii 
Is. Sd. by post 

PORTFOLIO No. 7. 

Ccuitaming Two Migmhcuitt ullot>p<u&>rot ii inmi^ Ptut Is*; 
by post is. 4 d« 

BOX OF BOOKS FOR THE 
BAIRNS. 

Fifty Books with ^jooo III istriti n*? S nt c rntgi x ill to 
addiesses in the United Kingdom on]> f>r 58. Pcrsuis 
residing outside the BrUisli isle s 'iit recunimt.ndi 1 t > h lv< th 
5 O books 'I itkout the box b> But k Pi st, f r 6 s ; eor the 
complete set issued to d itt* f>r 7s. 

PASSION PLAY AT OBER AM- 
MERGAU. 

With Eigh^ nine Illustrati ins Pnee 2s. , by post 2S. 3d. 

(The full Crtrniin text with I n|.hsh ii insl iti m ) 

THE PENNY POETS. 

Complete set in c-ui, for Ik. 6 d. post fine t > ml ind addresses. 

“LEST WE FORGET.” 

Rfvum nf KfVietat Anno d, i yii. J'riet Is. 3 d. p ist free or _ 
2m, 8 ^ post feat in cloth gilt • 


STUDIES OF THE SOVEREIGN 
AND THE REIGN. * 

A Handsome Gift Folk. Beiutdully Illiisliated with nunieroU!> 
portraits ot the Queen 3 S. 6d. post Irec 

STORIES OF THE QUEEN. 

An Ai I < d t d History of the 1 mgi st Ri igti IV ith ly Poi tr ills, 
i llii(nelih> lod i tillecli ii if dl the liieuleiits aid 
Am I d tes whieh must vividly depiet the 1 ife of the Queen 
ed.; by r< St, 7 d. 

GLADSTONE: 

A Cfairictc-r Sketch, i»ttb i unique c 11 cii ui of cartoon.^ 
C luth Mlt, 2s. 6d. 

PICTURES. 

Rossetti’s “ Beata Beatnx ” 2 s. 6d. 
Constable’s Cornfield ” 2S. 6d 
Constable’s “ Valley Farm ” zs. 6d. 

Monarch of the Glen, I > i ani>s.i ru zs. 6d. 
Blossoms, lly Ai iu ki Alum l zs. 6d. 

The Fightmg "Temeraire,” zs. 6d. 

A Summer Shower, zs. 6d, 

June in the Austrian Tyrol, zs. 6d. 

Turner’s “Vcmcei” Js. 

Queen Victoria: In Memonam. is. 

/h Jilh\fin can <///) (i oil am I itt if /> m t/u -v of 

” Oift 

THE S.ET OF THIRTEEN 
PICTURES IN PORTFOLia 
No. I. 

GNslitmcrd xnd trinicd for 15$. cmiagepiid 

THE SET OF SIX MURILLO’S 
“THE PRODIGAL SON.” 

Gel itined and fi lined, together with the Presentetion Plate 
(unframed), for 7s. 6 d. 

THE SET OF PICTURES IN 
PORTFOLIO No. 4 

(mlatmeil ii d fi imtd, fys. 6d. j|ptriif,e paid * 

J litbe Ir imed >eis of pu turea eaniiM be u.nt abroad 

s 


* For* the Book.,etc., ordered above, 1 enclose £ 


N.B.—Address*A tfc Post Orders to THE MANAGER, “ Review of Reviews ” OeficEw 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Si reef, London, W.C. . 
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TfjE PIROGJ^ESS OF THE ttlOHLkD. 


LONDON, June ist, 1901. 

The great event of last month wfts 

Amerlean the decision pronounced by the 
Supreme Court as to the legality of 
the law passed by Congress in the 
United States imposing duties on imports from Porto 
Rico. • TKe question^ raised was whetfter it was 
j.)oss?ble for the United States to exercise any 
dominion over territories over*sea, without there and 
then incorporating them into the Union. The 
whole question of the Imperial exixinsion of 
the United States was involved in the issue. 
If the Court had declared the new law unconstitu¬ 
tional, the Philip[fines and Porto Rico would cither 
have had to be evacuated 01 governed as if they were 
territories and incijjient States of the American Union. 
The American tariff would have been enforced on all 
imports into these transmarine possessions, while the 
levying of all duties in American ports upon goods 
imported from Porto Rico or the Philippines would 
have been equally forbidden. The Supreme Court, by 
.a majority of five to four—that is to say, by the infalli¬ 
bility of the odd man—decided that the United .States 
should be allowed to annex lands over-sea w'ithout 
conferring upon such acejuisitions the status of terri¬ 
tories in the Union. Congress can impose what tariff 
* they please upon their colonics, and levy taxes ujjon 
imports from those colonies according to their own 
sweet will and pleasure. 'I'he decision opens a door 
whi<^ many believed that the Constitution had kept 
locked, through which the Imperial Expansionists can 
ride forth conquering and to conquer. 

It is unfortunate that so grave a 

The Case decision should have been recordeil 

fop 

EJastlcIty. SO narrow a majority. At the 

same time it is impossible not to 
sympathise with the sentiment which avowedly 
aninmted the majority. That sentiment was not*so 
much a sympathy with Imperialism or conquest, but 
an instinct of self-preservation, which makes the 
Supreme eCourt feel that it must not interpret too 
strictly the letter of the Constitution. Britons who 
dispense with a writteft Constitution altogether 
cannot consistently condemn the Supreme Court for 
interpr&ing the written clauses of the Constitution in 
an elastic sense. It is, of course, an o£ien question 
how far the dead hand of constitution-makers 
should be permitted to limit the liberty of future 
generations in dealing with unforeseen problems. 


The wisdom of our ancestors is no more infallible 
than the ex-cathed*A deliverances of the Pope. If 
the Supreme Court had decided in the opposite sense, 
the Expansionists would [wobaiily have Uiken an early 
•opportunity of reconstituting the pi-rsonurl of the 
Judges so as to secure a majority on the other side. 
Jury-packing is not very popular in Ireland, but it is 
defended as indispensable in order to secure convic¬ 
tions. In like manner the [Kicking ol the Supreme 
C'ourt with safe Judges is a resource ol thc.Ainerican 
Constitution which should be resorted to but sparingly. 

Last month Mr. Senator BevcrcdgC, 
Senator Beveredge Qf Indiana, who has the distinction of 
London. being elected to the Senate at the 
early age of thirty - four, passed 
through London on his way to Russia. Senator 
Beveredge is one of the rising statesmen of America. 
.Although he is not yet thirty-nine he has made his 
mark on contemporary history. It w.as the questions 
which he addressed to Senator Lodge- in Executive 
Ses.sion which led to the amending of the Nicaragu.a 
Treaty, and ultimately to its rejection by Lord 
Linsdowne. He has visited China and the Philip¬ 
pines, and his jiresence in London was due to his 
lie-termination to spend the recess in visiting Russia 
for the purpose of examining at first hand the 
immense industrial resources of that country. Senator 
Beveredge is a cross between Mi. ('hamberlain 
and Lord Rosebery. He resembles Lord Rosebery 
in his stature and the sensitiveness of his tempera¬ 
ment, and he resembles Mr. CChamberlain in a cerLiin 
hard accojitance of that phase of Imjicrialism which 
unconsciously derives its in.spiration from Nietzsche. 
In Russia Senator Beveredge will probably find a 
useful corrective for some tendencies to the cxireme 
self-assertion of the Anglo-Saxon ideal which he 
shares with Mr. Chamberlain. I wa.s glad to learn 
that there is every prospect that the United States ’ 
would agree to concede American riglit.s jit American 
rates to *British vessels using the I.stlimian CiUtal if. 
w'C were to take the bold initiative of proposing 
formally to abrogate the Claylon-Bulwer Treiity. 

A month ago 1 ventured tp tell the 
International interviewer of an English Jingo newt- 
standings. paper, who was suggesting tha^ the 
Boers were encouraged to fight by oro- 
mises of assistance from the firo-Boers in«Englliadr 
that'the onlj> English Party in whom tiie Boers put 
any faith at all were the Jingoes, and,that it was** 

»2S 
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Timely Encouragement. 


their belief in the cusseclness of the British Jingo 
which more than anything else encouraged them to go 
on fighting. “ I’he Boers think they can safely bank,” 
I said, “ upon the certainty that the Daily Mail and 
its coadjutors will succeed in hurrying England into 
some continental trouble, either with Russia or 
possibly with America, where, if nothing is done 
to bury the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, there is 
eertain to be an angry agitation which will confront us 
with the alternatives of war or humble pie.” This 
renoark, which seems innocent enough, was telegraphed 
all round the world, as a declaration on my part that 
the Boers might safely go on fighting, because England 
would fight the United States in December rather than 
consent to the abrogation of tlie Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty. Innumerable able editors, chiefly in the 
United States, accepted this extraordinary version as 
an authentic intimation that I was encouraging the 
Boers to fight by egging on John Bull to attack the 
United States. I need hardly say that nothing 
could have been further from my thoughts. 1 
regard the Clayton-Bulwer 'Freaty as dead,* and my 
warning was addressed to our Jingoes for the 
purpose of inducing them to hurry on a first-class 
funeral for that moribund instrument, by a plain 
intimation that if they did not do so, there would be 
trouble in December' with Atfietica, which would 
encourage the Boers to resist Editors, who describe 
’me as “ Professor SteaH,” “ The Rev. Wdliam Stead,” 
and, strangest of all, os the late Times correspondent 
at Peking,t. exhausted liilir indignation over my 


misdeeds, only to discover that they ha^ entirely 
misapprehended the real drift of my observations. 
The absurdity of these comments was accurately hit 
off in the accompanying amusing cartoon, which 
appeared in the Pittsburg Leader. , 

• Although Lord Kitchener is not able 
No work to spare any of the enormous army 
Milner yet. which he requires to keep up his 
communications in the invaded terri¬ 
tory, the High Commissioner has found it possttile to 
shake off the dust of South Africa from his feet, and 
return to this country for the purpose of taking a much- 
needed holiday. This shows a far keener appreciation 
of the realities of the situation than he has hitherto dis¬ 
played. If the war had been nearing a close, if the task 
of the reorganisation of the two Republics had been 
within the range of practical polittes, the High Com¬ 
missioner would certainly not be holiday-making in 
England. His presence gives the official seal to 
the scepticism with which the public regard the 
talk about the approaching speedy end of the war. 
Nothing can be done by a civilian in South Africa 
until after the Boers are conquered, and as they are 
as far off being conquered as ever, the High 
Commissioner, like a sensible man, comes home to 
enjoy the early summer in England. So far as 
practical work is concerned, there seems to be no 
reason why he should return before Christmas. 
Mr. Rhodes is evidently very much of the same 
opinion. He has taken a moor in Scotland, and he 
is expected in this country in July. 

One of the most extraordinary things 
*^***”uie^*"* about the South African policy of 
Pro-Boers. Ministers has been their nervous 
dread of the pro-Boers. If ever 
there was a small, discredited band in this country, 
so far as numbers are concerned, it is the devoted 
band of patriots who are not ashamed to bear the 
reproach of traitors. Although weak in numbers, 
their moral strength is immense, and to this Ministers 
and their supporters every day pay the most abject 
liomage. It is, for instance, a faith held by 
multitudes that the war would have been over 
long ago if the pro-Boers of England *had held 
their tongues. But still more extraordinary has 
been the nervous fussiness of the Government con¬ 
cerning the High Commissioner’s return. A Conser¬ 
vative oegan having declared that Milner was not 
going back again, and the information having been 
eagerly accepted both at home and abroad. Ministers 
felt it necessary to advertise in the largest possible 
capitals their unshaken devotion to the man who, 
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made the war. When our great pro-consul, who, 
with th^ best intentions in the world, has wrecked 
the South African Empire, which it was his first 
duty to consolidate, arrived in I^ondon he was 
met {ft the railway station by a posse of Ministers, 
from Lord Salisbury downwards. He was driven 
across London to Marlborough House, to be re¬ 
ceived by the King by whom he was lUiide a 
lord, and the following day a luncheon was given 
hirn, * attended by ,the Prime Minister and his 
leading colleagues for the purpose of glorifying the 
High Commissioner. All this, as Lord Milner 
declared, would have been very much out of place 
if it had not been neces.sary. to combat the dread 
imputations of the pro-Boers. If Ministers were half 
as zealous about prosecuting the war as they are in 
denouncing the’handful of pro-Boers, things would 
not be looking so gloomy for us as they are in South 
.\frica at this moment. 

Still there are consolations. Sir 
Journalists in Alfred Milner has obtained his 
Gaoi. holiday, and Mr. Malan and Mr. 

Cartwright are immured as convicts 
in a felon’s cell. The treatment of these two 
editors, who are ruthlessly dqpied any of the ordinary 
privileges extended to political prisoners in civilised 
lands, shows how very sujierficial is the veneer of 
humanity over modern civilisation. The Jingoes are 
exulting savagely over the injuries they are inflicting 
upon delicate and high-spirited journalists. The 
pious exultation of the Spanish inquisitor over the 
victims which he stretched on the rack was more 
respectable, for he at least believed that the torture 
he inflicted upon the bodies of his victims might save 
their souls, whereas in the punishment inflicted upon 
Mr. Malan and Mr. Cartwright there is only the 
savage joy w’hich Red Indians feel in the torture of 
their victims. 

The Dutch have a proverb that if a 

man deceives you once, you are not 
False Pretences, to blame. It is his fault, not yours ; 

but if he deceives you a second time, 
it is your fault, not his. Ministers would have done 
well t<J reflect u{>on the wisdom of this before 
they spoke •concerning^ the end of the war. They 
befooled the country very effectually last October, 
and . obtained a darge majority by false pre¬ 
tences, which would have richly entitled them 
to be placed in a felon’s cell if political 
oflences were punished with the same severity 
as offences against property. To obtain half-a- 
crown by false pretences qualifies a man for gaol, but 


false pretences which arc use<l to secure a parlia¬ 
mentary majority do not even expose the criminals to 
the mildest punishment. Nevcrtlieless, the public is 
showing unmistakihle signs of getting restive when 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Milner and others trot out tlic 
well-worn formula that the war is at an end. Even 
the thoroughgoing Unionist newspapers have .pro¬ 
tested against the policy of supjwession and mis¬ 
representation. 

'ITe coup-de-grac,', however, was gi\ en 

The to tiie latest Ministerial iiiendacity 

War Blazinsr Up , • 

Again. by the sudden revival of llie intensity 

of the war. When casualty lists fill 
two or three columns in the daily fiijjers, when 
British officers have to admit that it was with the 
utmost difficulty they succeeded in repelling deter¬ 
mined attacks upon their convoys, and only escaped 
by sacrificing part of their waggons, and, when, to 
crown all. General Delarey himself tikes the 
offensive and attacks the British position at Vkk- 
fontein, with such vigour and energy that he was only 
beaten off after inflicting upon us the loss of four 
officers and one hundred and seventy men killed 
and wounded, even the most inveterate professor of 
o])timism is compelled to admit that tire war is not 
at an end, and is not likely to be for many a long 
month yet. The Boers are still in Cape Colony; 
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the improviseil regiments of scratch volunteers, got 
together l)y the p’^omise of high pay, have proved 
prac tically wortliloss as fighting men. The regular 
troops have gone stale, and I.ord Kitchener, while 
norn'inally at the head of 250,000 mc'n, finds himself 
jiowerless to do more than Jevastate the country in 
t'lf immediate" neighhourhoOll of the railw.ay lines. 

To subdue the burghers who are 

Wafflnff War ^ beyond 

on Babins. the c.iixicity of the Kritish army, but 
it is not beyond tlie power of our 
Clovernment to wage a riitliless war upon women and 
eliildien. •Under first one lying pretext and then 
under anotlicr, Ministers have altenifited to conceal 
bom the nation tlie fact that tliey have adopted in the 
Transvaal the reconceiitrado [loliey by which General 
Weyler attempted to jiacify Gulia. There are at 
present 40,000 women and children in prison camps 
whpm we have driven away from their homes with as 
little ceremony as an Arab trader uses when he harries 
the women and children from an African village. We 
pen tliem up in these camps without making adequate 
provision either for decency,sanitation or commissariat. 
The net result is that children are dying like flies, the 
death-rate admitted by Mr. Brodrick being 250 per 
thousand per annum, that is to say, one in every 
four is lieing done to deatli by a policy of starva¬ 
tion and inadetpiaie feeding. Tliis is what war has 
come to in the hands of Mr. Jo.seph (Chamberlain. 
Well does Mr. I'Veilerie Harrison, in' the noble 
polemic whicii he iiurls against these promoters of 
Unurder ind arson, s.ay that this blasts the memory 
of tlie men responsible for siu.h unspeakable atrocity 
with the .same condemnation which has overwhelmed 
the worst tyrants and the oppressors whose crimes 
disgrace the history of mankind. 

'I'he star of Mr. (‘hamherlain begins 
‘ of b) wane. I he war of which Jie 

Joseph hoastcil as a feather in his cap is 
Chamberlain. , , , . • 

now regarded even by his own suii- 

porters as a frightful disaster, the responsibility for 

whi<;h must he thrown at any < ost not upon the men 

who made it, hut upon tho.se who did their utifio.st to 

prevent its breaking out. In domestic policy be may 

be said to have hauled down his flag and retired from 

the scene a.s a social reformer, by his speech last 

month to the Friendly Societies. He then finally 

demolished any lingering hojje tlTat he would ever 

attempt to fulfil the promises or proposals which he 

mide at tllb time of t!fe general election, on the 

subject of Old Age Pensions. He has now relegated 

the whole subject to the carsrof the Friendly Societies. 


.His attitude is very happily hit off by Mr. Gould ib 
one of his inimitable cartoons, which I ifSive per- 
, mission to reproduce on a later [lage. Mr. Chamberlain 
is a strong man with enough backbone to furnish spines 
for half-a-dozen members of the front Opposition 
Bench, but in ^ very few years his memory will be a 
hissing and reproach, ‘ His rise was rapid ; much 
* more rapid will be his fall. 

I-ord Salisbury last month returned 
Lord Salisbury's from the Continent somewhat better 
Return. in health, but in mind by no means 
improved. In the course of the 
month he made t«vo or three speeches, two of 
which were characterased by liis most unfortunate 
faults, while the third was an extraordinary 
display of a certain flamboyant ojitimism, in which 
our somewhat sardonic and cynical Prime Minister 
very rarely indulges. From his jilace in the 
House of Lords he sneered almost brutally at. the 
efl'orts of Temiierance ‘ Reformers, and ridiculed 
the suggestion that anything should be done to cope 
with the vice of betting. His first optimistic speech 
was addressed to a meeting of Nonconformist Union¬ 
ists. Before this curious audience he made a brave 
show of argument that tjie war in South Africa, which 
has made us the laughing-stock of every War Office in 
Europe, had so enormously increased our military 
prestige that we need he under no apprehension that 
any one will attack us. When the report of this 
extraordinary discourse reached the ('ontinent, a 
smile of derision ripjiled over the features of 
Kuro])e. The fact is, we have used up our army 
in .South Africa, and have exhaasled our store of 
fighting men almost as completely as Mr. Balfour 
was compelled to admit in the debate on Mr. 
Brodrick’s Array Bill we had used up our store of 
cartridges in the spring of last year. Our readers 
may remember that 1 published in the Review ok 
Reviews a very strenuous ami sombre picture 
of our defenceless position, laying special stress 
upon the extent to whiclr the war had emptied 
our arsenals and left ,us without a shot in our 
locker. My critics angrily accused me of exaggeration, 
and pooh-poohed my warnings on the ground tllat they 
were the exaggerations of a pro-Boer; but Mr. Balfour 
told the House of Commons that there was a time, 
which jirobably coincided with the date of the publica- 
tipn of my article, when there were only 3,300 cartridges 
left in Great Britain ! The usual stock in peace time 
is 100,000,000. lipagine, then, in what a position we 
should have been if General Mercier had been able to 
execute his often threatened raid upon London ! 



The Progress 

This inveterate habit of crying “ pro- 

Pwi-Boer! whenever any fact is stated 

that does not conduce to the vain¬ 
glory of Mr. Chamberlain and his 
rlaque in the Press, was very happily satirised last 
month by a story which Lord Spencer, of all men in 
the world, told the Palmerston Club. A teacher in 
one of the Birmingham schools, said Lord Spencer, 
i\;c^tly delivered an eloquent address to her 
scholars on the glories of nature, and descanted 
upon the beauties of mountain, lake and sea. 
•Vfter referring to the glories of tlie .sun, 

the moon, and the st.ars, she wound up her 
rspeech by an ajrpeal to her scholars to say to whom 
they owed all the beauties and the splendours 
of visible naturg. Her class for a moment was silent, 
and then one of the .scholars, more deeply imbued 
than the others with the prevailing superstition in 
Birmingham, held u[) her hand. “ You may 
speak.” “ Please, m.i’am,” said the little girl, “ we 
owe them to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain.” The horrified 
teacher prote.sted. “Child,” she said, “it is to no 
earthly being that we owe these things. Do you not 
know that they are the work of God’s hand ? ” There- 
mmn the little Birmingham* miss replied with amaze¬ 
ment ;—“ Why, teacher, I never knew that you were 
a pro-Boer.” No anecdote could more appositely 
illustrate the ]>opular method of conducting con¬ 
troversy that has prevailed among the Ministerialists 
for the last two years. 

It would seem, however, as if this 
The Passing method of conducting political 
Delirium. debate was beginning to p.all upon 
the country. The new taxation 
imposed by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has sobered many 
people, and the result of the election in Saffron 
Walden, where the Liberal majority went up more 
than seven-fold, has struck dismay into the Unionist 
camp. It was confidently expected on both sides 
that the Liberals would lose the .seat. The majority 
in iqpo was only no, and it was believed in the con¬ 
stituency Jhat no one, excepting the son of Lord 
Kimberley, could ha^e avoided defeat.^ Mr. J. 
Pease, the Liberal* candidate, made a good fight, but 
he was not exactly calculated to entbuse the rural 
voters. Hence when the poll was declared, and it 
was found he had romped inw-itha majority of 792, 
the Liberals were as much ela'ed as the Conservatives 
were dismayed. 



Joumn’.'i (NewYoik. 

Joey's Little Bill 


Hie result of Saffron Walden con- 
Llberah^wopse firms the general impression that if 
Leaderless. members of the Front Opposition 

Benc h had not gone utterly to pieces 
as an eftcc tivc forc'c there would be no difficulty in 
turning the Government out. Unfortunately, while 
there is still a Liberal Party in the constituencies, there 
is no alternative Cabinet to be found among the 
Liberal leaders. Lord Rosebery h.as so far effaced 
himself that he does not even venture to send 
a birthday greeting to the Commonwealth of 
.\ustralia, and an attempt to challenge the fthancial 
jiolicyof the Ministry resulted in the most humiliating 
fiasco owing to the extraordinary blunder which was 
made of entrusting it tej the hands of Sir Henry 
Fowler. Mr. Spender in the IWi-sfininstcj: Gazstte 
made a brave and persistent attempt to retrieve the 
position by laying stress upon the duty of supporting 
Sir Vienry Fowler, notwithstanding his attitude on 
the war; but even the W.stminstir Gazstte re¬ 
coiled from its advocacy when Sir Henry 
Fowler made his .speech. .A. more inept, useless, 
not to say mischievous jiresentition of a splendid case ' 
was never made by a I.iberal leader. Several of .Sir 
Henry’s colleagues refused to follow him into the 
lobby. ,His resolution wHs rejec ted a majority of, 
177, gnd the only benefit which resulted from dfe' 
debate was a scathing speech by Mr. Redmond^rin . 
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Mr. Brodrick and Mr. Winston Churchill an 
uncomfortable neighbour. 

which, amid the delighted cheers of the Irish party, 
he exposed the hollowness, not to say the hypocrisy, 
of the Front Bench, which entrusted the task of assail¬ 
ing the spendthrift policy of the Admini,stration to a 
nember who was only one degree less guilty than the 
nen whom he assailed. After that exhibition of his, 
ind also after his appearance at the “ master-stroke ” 
lunch given to Lord Milner on his return by Ministers 
for the hardly concealed purpose of exploiting the High 
Commissioner for party purposes, it is rather difficult 
to understand how the next Liberal Prime Minister 
can include Sir Henry Fowler in his Cabinet. 

'Fhe debate upon the Budget was 
Two only redeemed *from banality by 
VoUbie Speeches. (yyQ speeches—one by Mr. Winston 

Churchill, and the other by Mr. 
Morley. Mr. Winston Churchill took up the ri)le of 
his father, and protested with eloquence and fervour 
against the niinous burdens which militarism was 
heaping ujjon the taxpayer. Mr. Morley signalis^l 
his (^-appearance in debate after a long silence by a 
speech so weighty, so eloiiuent, and so earnest as to 
compel friends and foes alike to accord it one of the 
highest places in Parliamentary oratory. Mr. Morley 
voted for the coal duty, and declared in his speech, 
with uncompromising emphasis, that free trade was 
incompatible with Imperialism. This is only a half 
truth. Free trade is incompatible with Jingoism, but 
Jingoism is* Imperialism gone drunk, and that we 
shall very soon discover it is incompatible even with 
our existence. The opjiosition to the coal duty 
lacked redlity. It openeft well, but the tjireatened 
*strike of the miners broke down last month, and in 
the middle of the controver^jf Monmouth returned a 


Unionist successor to Dr. Rutherfoord Haiyis by » 
majority of 363. 

The reports of Mr, Chirol in the 
Atpocittes Times, and Mr, George Lynch in 
China. Westminster Gazette, confirm,. 

and more than confirm, the details. 
^ of the infernal pictures |ffl.inted for us by Dr. 
Dillon. Mr. Lynch may well declare that the armies, 
of the Christian Allies have crucified Christi|inity 
in China. I'he outrages on women and little chil¬ 
dren, the suic'ide of scores of delicately nurtured' 
ladies to escajje the worst outrage, the carnival of 
lust, rapine, and murder which raged unchecked, 
and which indeed appears to have led to no 
protest from the missionaries themselves, is one ofc 
the bbickest pages in the history, of civilisation, 
roo well, indeed, did the European contingents obey 
the exhortation of the German Emperor. Attila and 
his Huns would have found themselves at home in the 
looting and murder and the violations which went oiv 
under the banner of the Cross, Of the English speak¬ 
ing contingents it can only be said that they appear 
to have restricted themselves to plunder. The 
Russians, French, and Germans seem to have given a 
free rein to the worst passions of demons and twutes. 
We are told, of course, that war is war, and this is 
true. l^et us hope that when next editors and 
preachers cry aloud to let loose the dogs of war, 
there will be a vivid picture of what warr means before 
their eyes. It would be a great gain if statesmen and 
publicists were never to speak of declaring war, but 
only of letting loose hell. If that formula could 
become universal, it would probably give pause to* 
some at least of our turbulent divines. 



«. [May aa. 

The Army Organisation Scheme—to Support the 
. Generals. 

Bkodrick ; “ Yi'ii s.'c we have six good Geoerelt, and we must give them 
scimething to do.” 

WmSTON CiiUNciKLL: "I suppose it is all right, but t have alwavK. 
thought that the tienerals were made for the Army, not the Army (or the 
(.ienerals.” * 
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The Powers having failed to induce 
The Ketura the Chinese Court to return to 
Count Waldertee. Fekin, having failed in securing the 
beheading of those highly-placed per¬ 
sonages who were responsible for the attack upon the 
Legations, have decided that they had bfttter accept an 
indemnity of ^65,000,000, and bring their armies 
home again. Count von Waldersee, having done 
nothing worth doing in China, is now being brought 
hom| *again amid tl\e seihi-ironical plaudits of the 
Allied Powers, who, in order to save the face of the 
Kai.ser, are diligently making believe that the great 
Field-Marshal rendered inestimable services by his 
sojourn in Pekin. 

'Fhe great event of the month in the 
Royal Tour Colonies has been the opening of 
tfte Australasian Parliament by the 
Aust la. Duije and Duchess of Cornwall. The 
Royal progress in Australia has been one long 
triumphal procession. Colony has vied with colony 
as to which could make the most overwhelming 
manifestation of their loyalty and enthusiasm. So 
far everything has gone without a hitch, and when the 


Royal party returns it will have to report that the 
stately ceremonial of the christening of the Com¬ 
monwealth passed off in a fashion which bodes well 
for the future relations between the Commonwealth 
and the Empire. The King had a narrow escape 
from drowning last mobth. He was on board the 
Shamrock II. when Sir *r. Lipton’s yac-ht suddenly 
‘capsized in a squall. Fortunately, no one was hurt. 

The triumphal progress which Mr. 

Thu Presidential McKinley is making through the* 
Proffress. United States, to return thanks for 
his election and afford the citizens 
of the Great Republic something resembling a royal 
procession, was interrupted by the sudden illness 
of Mrs, McKinley, which at one time threatened 
to have a fatal termination. Mrs. McKinley is 
a confirmed invalid, but her anxiety to share 
her husband’s life to the uttermost almost led on 
this occasion to the sacrifice of her own. For 
two or three days she hung between life and 
death. Then, fortunately, the balance descended 
on the side of life, and the journey was resumed,, 
after the passing of the darkness of the shadow of 
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Sulfrftn.} iSj’dncy, 

The Imperial Farmyard. 

V’oiiK; " Mustn’t Lt tho^e fowls fly into the n.xt p.iddnck nohow.” 


death. The Scrretary of the Treasury, Mr. Lym.nn 
Gage, was not so favoured as the President. In 
Mrs. Gage, Washington and Chicago lost one of 
those American matrons the ideal felicity of whose 
domestic relations constitute the real greatness of 
America. Mr. Gage, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
has been the most conspicuous and the most success¬ 
ful of all Mr. McKinley’s Ministers, hut how faint is 
the applause of men, how empty the popularity of 
statesmen compared with the anguish of an irreparable 
loss! 

Among the events of the month 
Tw6 direct social and economic and 

Exhibitions. of indirect political importance has 

been the opening of the exhibitions 
at Buffalo and Glasgow. The Buffalo Exhibition is 
notable as being a world’s fair from which half the 
world was excluded by express decree. No European 
or Asiatic, African of Australasian is allowed to exhibit 
its handiwork at the great world’s fair which is 
opened at Buffalo for the purpo^j of celebrating the 
harnessing of Niagara to the service of mankind. 
The Glasgow Exhibit!^ is more hospitable to all 
the fou*. “quarters of the w'orld and has succeeded in 
attracting sqtne noble eriiibits from the British 


colonies. The Russian Exhibition will be opened 
this month. I am glad to hear that thetfi is sorhe 
prospect of its transfer next year to London, where it 
will form a useful object lesson in the progress 
which Russia is making in the development of her 
enormous resburces. 

Monarchies have their defects, but 

that is no reason why even 
Royal Babies, most austere Rejmblicans 

should refuse recognise thAt they 
have some collateral advantages. One of tliese, 
which was forcibly brought before the attention of the 
world last month, has been the personal interest 
excited by domestic incidents in the life of monarchs. 
No incident in the month has kept the telegraph 
wires so busy in Europe as the maternal disappoint¬ 
ment of Queen Draga of Servia. No political event 
in Italy has occasioned anything like the subdued 
but universal tremor of interest caused by the 
accouchement of the Queen, while- in Rus.sia 
the excitement occasioned by uncertainty as to 
the sex of the fourth child of the Empress has in 
it something almost tragic. 'I'hat there is nothing 
more worship-worthy than an expectant mother is a 
fact attested by some j>f the greatest religions of the 
world ; but it is continusdly ol).scufed by the false 
delicacy whiclr inspires many .social conventions. It 
may .at least be set down to the credit of monarchies 
that they break down that convention, and compel , 
whole nations from time to time to realise, as if they 
were members of one family, the supreme human 
interest excited by an approaching confinement. 

At one time it seemed possible 
Queen Drama's l^kat the disappointment of Queen 
Disappointment. Draga might entail serious conse¬ 
quences which would at least ruffle 
the surface of European peace. The Obrenovitch 
Dynastv has been singularly unfortunate in its matri¬ 
monial adventures. The marriage of the boy-king 
with a lady-in-waiting, much his senior, created 
amazement which was only partially allayed by the 
assurance that the marriage was necessary to legiti- 
matise the expected offspring. Last month, however, 
when the stork of the popular mythology of Teutonic 
lands should have appeared bearing the little 
stranger, consternation reigned in the Pa^gee. 
Some fifty- silver cradles had been sent in 
as gifts in expectation of the appearance of at 
least one infant, who would have been from his birth 
subject to considerable embarrassment in the choice 
of his sleeping place ; but instead of the baby came 
a doctor’s bulletin to the effect that there was no » 
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prospect of an heiir to the throne, and that there was 
only a rAnote possibility that Queen Draga might at 
some future time present the King with a child. It 
• is easy to imagine the consternation that reigned at 
Belgr^e, and not at Belgrade alone. The young 
King, although distracted at first. ap[)aBrs to have put 
the best face upon' his disappointment, while Queen 
Draga is in despair. It is very bad for her, no doubt, 
and the Karageorgevitch party can be relied upon to 
inake*the worst of what they would call this marriage 
obAined by false pretences. 

The situation in the Balkans is not 
The Scab as to encourage any careless 

the Balkans, meddling with the pillars of society, 
dynastic or otherwise. The o]>en 
sore of the Balkans is Macedonia, where things 
appear to be stetftlily getting worse. So bad, indeed, 
have they become that ('ount (loluchowski, in his 
recent address to the Hungarian Delegation, took 
occasion solemnly to warn the Sultan of the 
grave peril which he was running in those regions. 
Notwithstanding this warning, the last week in 
May brought the news of the summary execution 
i»y the Turks of tw'o dozen Bulgarians, including 
priests, teachers, and other persons who were arcused 
of conspiracy. This is • the characteristic Turkisli 
method of making order reign upon the frontier, 
but its natural cffec:t is exactly opposite to that 
desired by the authors of such atrocities. If wc 
may use a homely illustration, Macedonia is an 
itching scab on the body j>olitic of the Ottoman 
Empire; and, in.stead of applying emollients and 
undergoing the treatment necessary to purify the 
blood, the Turks keep on scratching, with the result 
that the scab spreads and spreads until the whole 
body is a festering sore. 

But for preoccupations in China and 
™nd the" South Africa, Constantinople last 
Foreign Post-offlees. month would have been the, centre 
of interest in Euroj)e. As it is, the 
public hardly deigned a passing glance at the curious 
<iuarrel which has been fought out to an end between 
the Sultan and the Powers. It was a question of the 
suppression of foreign post-offices in Constantinople. 
The Sultan sipt his mind upon it, knowing that these 
post-offices were use<f for the transmission of 
treasonable documents, and fearing the success 
of the conspiracy • of the Youiig Turkey 
l>arty. In this he acted exactly as the 
British authorities do in South Africa, the 
analogy being brought closely home to me by 
the fact that there are only two places in the world 


where the Review of Reviews is proscribed by thb 
authorities. I have had the misfortune to fall at 
the same time under the displeasure of the Great 
.\ssassin at Stamboul and the military satraps who 
are terrorising Cape Colony under the convenient 
eui)hemism of martial law. For some time it seemed 
as if the Sultan really mijant to stand to his guns, and 
refuse to give w’ay. This expectation, however, was 
fortunately disappointed, notwnthstatiding the fact that 
(iermany once more played traitor to the Concert 
of Europe, and (Juserted her Allies when it c.ame to a 
pinch, in return, it would seem, for certain concessions 
granted by the Sultan to the Germans. , It is satis- 
biclory to note that in this matter of the post-offices, 
as ill Crete, the majority of the Powers refused to be 
paralysed by the defection of Germany. It is, how¬ 
ever, a melancholy comment upon the German claim 
to succeed to the ethical leader.shii) of the Continent 
which England has re ently abandoned, that the 
Cerman Government should so rynically sacrifice 
the general interest in return for < oncessions. 

Mr. Pierjiont Morgan, whose 

The Making enleriirise in consolid.ating va.st 
and the , ^ • j 1 • • 

Allaytna of Panics, trusts has fascinated the imagination 

of liurope, was tlie hero of last 
month. On May 91)1 a bold attack made by Mr. 
Harriman on the Morgan-Hill interest in the 
Northern Pacific Railroad brought on a panic in 
Wall Street. A few days later Mr. Morgan hurried 
over to London, and in concert with Lord Rothschild 
stemmed the run which threateneil to work havoc on 
the London Stork Exchange. The panic was 
simitly an incident of an immense amount of specu¬ 
lative overtrading in connection with some of the 
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pending railway moveidents toward amalgamation of 
ownershij), and particularly of a titanic struggle that 
disclosed itself for the control of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. For some time past this railway has been 
opeij^ted in harmony with the Great Northern Railway 
system over which Mr. Jame» J. Hill is the* presiding 
genius, and whose chief firjancial power centres in 
the office of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. These interests, • 
for the further lessening of competition and the 
improvement of their great traffic schemes, had 
practically accomplished a ijurchase of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy system, which it was their 
intention to lease to the Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific lines, and to bring into operating union with 
them. Other interests, however, headed by Mr. 
Harriman, the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., 
and associated financial interests, had recently pur¬ 
chased the Southern Pacific Railway system on behalf 
of the Union Pacific ; and they apparently desired to 
checkmate the so-called “ Burlington deal.” Accord¬ 
ingly they laid their plans to buy up enough of the 
Northern Pacific stock to wrest away control of that 
line from the Morgan-Hill interest. When the out¬ 
lines of the project began to disclose themselves, 
Northern Pacific stock, which is not very valuable on 
its own intrinsic merits, and which a few years ago 
was selling for a song, began to assume a great place 
in the market and to rise very rapidly. The brokers 
for the interests seeking control were willing to buy at 
a large figure all the stock that anybody chose to offer. 
This tempted the speculators, who sold freely for 
future delivery at a high price. When the dates for 
delivery aVrived, however, the sjjeculators could neither 
buy nor borrow the necessary shares of stock at 
ordinary figures. Northern Pacific on May 9th 
reached 1,000 dols. a share; and fora few hours many 
men were obliged to sacrifice excellent stocks and 
bonds in order to get money with which to purchase 
NortHtrn Pacific at fabulous prices. The corner ^as 
broken by the agreement of the leading interests to 
postpone ..stock deliveries, and also by a restraining 
order issued by a New York judge. 

The census returns continue to point 
British Upas Tree with unerring finger at the black blot 
1 " on ‘the Imperial system. England 

Ireland. Wales have in the last ten years 

added 3,523,191 persons to their population, and 
Scotland has added 446,310. Gre^l^ Britain, therefore, 
numbers four millions more residents than in 1890 ; 
but Irelan^, unhappy Iceland, shows a decrease of 
248,204,^ If this rate of diminution is kqst up there 
will'in 2050 be no inhabitant in Ireland. For the first 


time since census returns were taken the population 
of Scotland exceeds that of Ireland. If *this pei'- 
petual shrinkage of population took place anywhere 
else than under the shadow of the British flag, not an 
English Tory but would regard it as a self-evident 
condemnation*of the system of government under 
which populations dwindle. But as it takes place in 
the one comer of the world’s surface in which we 
have attempted to govern white men without their 
assent and taxed them beyond tbeir means ky the 
superior might of the predorninant partner, they 
attribute it to any and every cause but their own 
]K>licy. 'rhe Irish race is prolific enough—outside 
Ireland. But outside Ireland the Irishman is neither 
taxed without his consent, nor subjected to the 
domination of an alien race. 
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Wtsiminster GaMette."] [May 3*. 

No Vanity of Authorahip." 

' Drat the little wretcht which it ain't mine, and 1 hate the very name 
of it! They can take it i.i thete if they like.** 


Lord Grey, I am delighted to see, is 
The Public-House niaking satisfactory progress in the 
Public Trust, conversion of the public-house into 
a public trust. His discovery that 
the success of his application for a license for a 
tavern in a pit village had suddenly endowed him 
with a property valued at ;^io,ooo led him to devise 
a scheme for retransferring to the public the value of 
his license. Hence the Public Trust Company, which 
has been formed in Northumberland. Similar com¬ 
panies are being formed in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Renfrew, Elgin, Fife, East ofScotland, Northampton, 
Hants, Kent, Durham and Surr^, for the purpose of 
vesting th§^ resfxtnsible duty of selling intoxicating 
drink in the hands of public servants who have no 
personal interest in increasing its consumption, the 
profits on the sale, after paying interest on capital, 
being appropriated to public uses. This is the Nor- 
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The Progress of the World. 



Von Hammbkstkin. 
(New Home Secretary.) 



Von Miqukl. 
(Late Finance Minister.) 



Von KiiBiNBAimN. 

(New Finance Minister; formerly Home 
Secretary.) 

(From Dit Wochr, Berlin. 


The Recent Changes in the German Ministry. 


wegian Samlag System, with English variations —the 
only hopeful method yet devised for coping with 
the curse of alcoholism. In Norway the consumption 
of intoxicants under this system—now in its turn 
being superseded by total prohibition—has reduced 
the annual consumption of alcohol to two litres per 
head of the population. In England we drink six 
times as much. 

The importance of converting the 
Drink Question public-house into a public trust is 
In finding recognition in Johannesburg 

Johannesburg. —of all places in the world. The 
laws of the Dutch R^wblics—now temporarily 
and nominally annexed—strictly forbade the sale of 
drink to natives. Now that we have set these latys 
on one side by destroying the Republics, even Uit- 
liinders are appalled at the consequences which will 


follow the recognition of the right to buy liquor freely 
whi<;h our civilised and emancipating rule will confer 
ujion the Kaffirs. It is feared that the evils of 
this new re^me of freedom will be the damnation of the 
natives, and the more decent members of the British 
community are casting about for some means to stem 
the plague. It is proposed that, instead of allowing 
the horde of Polish Jews to return to establish 
canteens for selling distilled damnation to the natives, 
the new 'I'ran.svaal Ciovernment should take a leaf 
from the book of M. Witte, and make the sale of 
liquor a State monopoly. It is a well-meant after¬ 
thought, and deserves all support. But in all prob¬ 
ability It will be vehemently opposed by those zealous 
friends of temperance who were befooled into believ¬ 
ing that the war was to inaugurate an Exeter Hall 
millennium for the natives in the Transvaal. 















fllAY. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

May 1. Some fortv^nirie raftings uf Social Do 
.no hold in Vienna. 

M ly Day is celobrated throughout ICuropc 1 y 
wo.'kmen and 1 ibourers. • 

I ke Miners' Federation of (>reat Britain diiccis 
that those districts which have »oi cun- 
siderod the queatiun of cio'^ng down th..* pits 
in fosist.ince to tho proposed cxpojt duty on 
coal shall du so tnis we.k. 

The Liberation S xhety Ctmcludes itsconfei'onc * 
^ at the Mamt^'iil Hall. 

^Cauon thi Rev. Custiio G. l.tng is consecrated 
« in St. Paul’s as Bishop of Stcqiney. 

а. M. Umli-^lot* the d;stini;mhhed chemist, is 

received b/th' Frbnch Acidcmv. to which 
h.s was elected in succession to M. Bertrand. 

3. The J-ipinesa Cabinet of tlie M.iiquis liu 

resigns. * 

The Emperor of (verm.-tny chts.s the presimt 
St^sion of the tw!> Mouses of the Prussian 
Diet. Dr. von Miquel resigns and also 
Baron von H.iirinuTstciii and Herr Hr fchl. 
There isa great fireat Jacksiur.itlo vFlo.ida), 
U S.A.; threi-qu irteis of the whole town is 
destroyed : from io,ooa to 15,000 persons are 
rend.^red hotnolcss. 

4. The Moiilceaux iiii'iers'strike tewninates, the 

men to resume wink on May 6lh. 

The election of ilie Cretan Ch niibei of Deputies 
coiicJud's. 

5. The Ophir^ wirli the Duke and Duchess of 

Cornwall «m lK>.ird, anives off Melbourne. 

б. President M’Kinley concludes the first W'fek 

4if his seven weeks* tour through the United 
Slates. 

Deleg ties reprrs mting 170.000 colliers meet at 
C.irdiff to protest ag dnst the Coal Tax. 

Dr. von Miquel is c.ilJad to the Upper House 
of the Prussian Di..*t. 

Thj AmeiTC in (rovenimcnt decides to 1 educe* 
the army in the Piiilippiucs to 40,000 men. 

A French Cmninittee is funned to enligliten 
public opinion on the giievances of the 
Kussiiii students. 

The Duke and Duclicss uf Cornw'all land at 
Melbourne and aie rcc ived by the Karl of 
Hpi^touu and the Ft-deial and Sttte 
Ministers and a git.it concuuise uf people. 
RuSolutiuns ^at (iubl:o me..lii}gs are p,assed in 
Malta against iinpjsiug the Pinglisb laiigu.ige 
on the inhabit.ints, 

A new Prus>iati Ministry is formed, Baron von 
Rheinb:ibea siicceeditig Dr von Mit^Uw!. 

,7. The Archduke Fiaiix Feidinand uf Ausliia 
and Hungary declares the inorganutic 
character m his marriage and acknowledg.'s 
th£ exclu-^iun of his children fium the sue- 
c::sMon to the 'I'liruric. 

In the Reichstag tliero U asliort debate* on th^ 
imprtsonin :nt of German ini'tsiuna ies m 
South Africa bv^the British Government. 

The Ti^ftiaUan Cnstte goes ashoic du ing a 
fpg on Robben Island near Cape Town. 

Tne S^ond Chamber of the States (ietier.il of 
Holwnd pass the Army Reform Bill raising 
ih,* army from iz.ooo to i7,ovx>. 

The Ambassadors to 'Purkey protest against 
the Mixure of the foreign mails. 

8. There i» gre it unrest and rioting at Barceloiri. 
The Spani-'b Goveinmeni dccUre a state of 
siege. 

The Porte, replying to ihi note of the Am- 
k bassadors regarding the fordi^n mails, 
maintains the right of th.s Turkish Govern¬ 
ment to take all mail bags from abroad and 
distribute their contents. 

The National Fede atiiti of French Miners 
adopt .*1 resolution in favour of a njctvndum 
h($fure October tst. 

In the Koiciisti^ a vote by roll-call of 18 ; 
votes to 40 adopts the proji^sjl to give 
m.;nibjrs an allowance and thetr railway fare 4 
to Berlin. 

'l*he Women's Liberal Federation opens its 
annual meeting at Birminghum. 

^ The Duke of i^.'nw.'tll opens tldHirst ParUa* 

'' mmt of the Commonwealth of Apftiiittia. 

^ All^hope is abandoned of'saving the Tanfitil^ 
Cm9M ^ none of th^ cargo is yet saved. 


. The Domiiii m Parliament passes a Bill in iking 
May s4 a Bank Holiday, to known a> 
VictiiriH Day. 

The Aiistialiaii House of Representatives 
chouses as its Speaker Mr. F. Holder. 

Tliere are fraiiiic scenes on the New York Ex- 
ching2 owing to the battle ovei the No.ih 
Pacific Railw.iy slock. 

A Will Uissus'd agaiim.t Mr. Markham, M.P., 
at the suit uf Messrs. Wernher, Hjit, and Co, 
At Melbourne, the Duke of Cornwall re>iews 
some 15,000 soldiers and sai ors. 

I'he K.*ichslrjg posses ths Bill authorising the 
GuyerniiieiU to continue the most-favuurod 
nation treaimunt to Great Britain and her 
Colonic to December 31, 1903. 

M. Jimnart resigns the Govemor^Oeiieralship 
of AlgctiL’i. 

The second international conference on the 
exploralinn of the sea holds its final meeting 
at Chiisiiaiiii. 

A new Ministry for S mth Austr.i 1 ia is consii- 
tilled. 

The French Chainb t reassembles : the Chum 
b.;r d.'rides to pl.icaid thiougliujt Fianc' 
the Dcclar..uon of the Rights of Man of 

* 791 . 

The stale iff si ge ut Barcelona c..’ases ; ilie 
Spinish Cabinet agrees to considoi th..'qiirs- 
tion of Hoin.: Rule in Catalonia. 

'HiJ Rvichstag adjourns till Noveinbcr 26th. 
The Radicals and .Sue ulists pio etit ili' 
Agrarian ainvmdments iu the Budget Cum 
111 ttee fiom passing. . 

The Rev. F Paget, Doan of Christ Church, is 
appointed Bisliop of O.vfoid in place of iho 
late Dr. Stubbs. 

The laying of thv* Mauritius 8«*cti(»n of the 
C'ape'Australun cable is .successfully com 
pl.'tcd. 

There is great unrv-<;t .'iinong the workmen at 
St. Puteisbuig many thousands eiiiploywd in 
the coiion mills going on stii'se. 

Ihs first steamer uf ih<* Chinese Eastern 
Railway Com|iany siiU fium Odessa for 
Vladivostok. 

The Imperial dockyards ;X Danrig are de 
stroyed bv fire. 

’I’bc Swedish Purliiment ixissc^ a Bill rinking 
sendca iri the Army compulsory fiir ciglit 
months, instead of vwolve months, as pro¬ 
posed by the Government. 

Pr.*sids*nt McKinley cancels all eng’gements 
owin^ to the scrioM> illness of his wif.*. 

There IE a siiike among the vmf»htyn^s on the 
tram cars at Albany, in Aiiierir i. .ami scii lus 
riou, two men, severely w’ounded, h.iMtie 
died. ^ 

'I’lie Bishop of Preves-i, in Turkey, is anrsted 
by the order of the Sultan. 

The Caiiadi in P.nli onw‘iit pass .1 resoJuliuti foi 
the coinage of gold by the Canadiin Mini. 

As .i r. s It of recent Tiegotialiuns, (Jeneral 
Moscardo, wi 21 office)s and 321 rincmen. 
sut render in the Pliilippine.s to the 
Ameiic.ins. 

A romnicmoratinn of the anniversary of the 
opening of ihj Hague Fc.ire Conference is 
held in London and also at thv* H.igne 
The Duke and Duchess of Cornwall leave 
Melbourne foi Brislxin% 

Th-* Alexandra Palace is reopen^'d as a five 
pleasure ground. 

The furinul op.'ning and ds‘dkation of ihe 
Pan-Am'rican Kxposi.iou tak.'s pbee at 
Huffali. United States. 

A great strike of in.ichini>.|<j, supported by men 
of allied trades, lie^ina ,at New York, the 
slrikeis demand a nine huu s day. 

A serious riot takes place at lh.i Naval Arscn.il 
at St, Pctersbuig ^ 

The Belgian glassw'oikers’ strike termin ites. 
Kuiih *r disturb inces are reported from ^paiii. 
The Pacific Cable Bill p.'nuils the Canadian 
Setriie. 

A sc^^me for the regulatioO and, supply of 
native labour k proposed by inip.t]g, &ripsat. 
Pretoria. 


A very larg:eiy alien ed meHing takes place at 
Breslau, in (hsriuany.^ A resoluticm of sym 
pathy with the Boers is passed. More than 
a thousand p..*rsans beco. e members of the 
VrO' Uoer Le igue. * 

The (Governor o? Barcelona resigns. 

Th,* quesiiou of the British Post-office in 
Xuikey is settled^ and the present difficuLy 
closed. 

Arubi Pacha and Mustapha Fehmy receive 
permission to return to Egypt after nineteen 
V« irs’ baiiiKhin.;nt to C<*yloii. 

'J'he yacht SA<tftffvc^ is dismasted in the 
Solent in a sq ufil, the King being on boaM at 

rile Swfsdish Parliament adopts the cum* 
promise on the Aiiiiy Reorganisation Bnl 
of tlic Goveimmenl. 

'J’ue prisoner Brcsci, who murdered King 
Humbert, cuiuiiiits suicide in his prison at 
.Suito Stef.ino. 

Sir Alfiv'd Milner arrives in London, is received 
by ihj King and created a Peer. 

There is a most 5ei-iou.H explosion at the Uni 
veisal Colliery in th^ AIkt Valby, South 
Wales, betweiiii 70 and 80 m.:n lose their 
lives. 

Tho Duke and Duchess of Cornwall leave 
Brisb loe. 

'IVduy iH observed as a public holiday in 
Canada, a.s Victoria Day 
A debate begins in tlic French Chamber on the 
ivcont rising in Alg *ria. 

'J'hcro IS a delate in the Belgian Senate on the 
(luiiibling Bill. 

Mr. Chanibe*lain enteitains r.ord Milner to 
Jiiiicheon at Clarilgc**. Hotel in London. 

Tliu (j.Tui'iTi b ill C'^hips in Eist Asia receive 
orders from iL-iliii to return home. 

The Co-operatfve Congress opens at Middles 
brougli 1,(21,000 Aleinbersarc represented. 
'Hie Ministci of the Interior forbids 

the publication of the No 7 *oe Vremya for the 
period of .1 week. 

The Duke and Jftichess of Cornwall arrive at 
Sydney on board the OpAir, with attend ng 
cniisuis. 

The Amarir.in Supreme Court ds^etdes the 
•* iasuUr case-,.” 

A Motor-C.ir K ire is run from Paris to 
Bordeaux ; the winning c.ir averages ovei 
50 iiiilos an hour. 

'rii.* Socialist C«ng^e';^ ni Lyons closes. 

A new Ministry isfonii.-d in Wesietn Aust.alia. 
The Queen of Holl.oi<J and her Consort arrive 
ill llcilia on a visit to the Get man Emperor. 


By-Elections. 

Owing to til-' patilion agaiii-.t Dr. Rutherfuo d 
Harris Ijei ig successful, a poll takes plac*. in 
the Monmouth liurouglis, with the following 
result: — 

Mr. Josi^ph Lawi-ence iC) ... 4,604 
Mr. AIbc.t Sp Cdr . 4,261 


CV»nscr.'ative majority ^3 
Owi ig to ihe death of Mr, Stanley Leighton 
eleciiori takes place in the Oswestry 
Division of Shropshire, with the following 
result;— 

Hon. (i. Otm'sby Gore (C' ... 4,518 

Mr. A. Hey wood Blight (L) ... 3,430 


Coniervaiive majority ... z»o88 
Ouing to the dealh of Mr. A. Wodelfouse (L\ 
»ii election uikes place in the Saffron Walden 
diviMon »»f RssisX Result: - 

Ml. J. A. Pea»w' (L.. ... 

Mi.C. W. Gray(C;.i.aJI 

Lilx^l majority *•* , 79a 

The War in South Afitica. 


ly T. fojrd Kitchener reporti> that General Gren¬ 
fell attacked theBjersat Bargplaats, where 
the last “ Long Tom ’’ was in position 
Kitchener's Fighting Scouts advance within 
.3^003yards. w)ien.the-Boers blo'w up this gun 
and reive, ten Boers being captured. 
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a. Ths plagu^ incrciuA in Cape Colony. A 
su«piciuuft case is reported front Mafektog. 

3. JLord Kitchener takes o/e.’ (he aduiini tradon 

^ of Johuuilbsburg. 

A small patrol of the Dbmond Field Force are 
captured by the Boers iu (be vicinity if 
Cradock. 

4. ' Sir Alfred Milner arrives at Cape To>vd. 

The Meyer and Charlton mines are re-started 
at Johannesburg. 

7. Sir Alfred Milner is luitcrtalned at luncliron by 

* the Mayor and tne Lorpo.aiion of Cai)c 

Town. 

8 . Generals Botha and Viljoen join cumoi^ndos 

and occupy Carolina. 

Sii Alfred Milner sails for England. 

x3 Mrs Louis Botha embarks at Dtirbtn for 
Isurope. ^ ^ • 

15. The Cil^ University proxida^t :i centre at St. 
t^lena for the benefit of itiuse ptisoners of 
war who wish to go in for cxaiiiinatioii. 

A patrol of thirty men of the Metropoliran 
Mounted RideH lose four killed and six 
wounded in :i ski ‘in sh ne ir Muraisburg. 

Parlies of Bueis appear njar Rusinead, Cap.* 
Colony. 

16 The transport lV/. fcotn South Afiica 

arrives at Souihamptuu, bringing 13 ofticeni 
and 43i) men from vai ious dcfnil s. 

iB An armoured train is derailed by a mine south 
of Aincsica Siding; Mt^or H<;aih is kilbd. 

I'iie opeiatioiis under vAiou.o columns coiitiiine 
in thd Transv.ial. 

20. linpoitant co. cntr.iti n of Boe s is reported 
to proceeding at Ziiu<'l>eig, and also 111 the 
country round Kothu's P.'i-s. 

22. Plagu ‘ breaks <mt at Port Klixal^th. 

^ Five hundred Boer prUnneis ani.c at Bomb ly 
to be sent to Ahniedn igar. 

2^. The Boe.s att.ick the convoy of Gcncial 
Plumei's column^ and destroy h.ilf of it. 

27. The Bojrs near Ci adock advance south lowai ds 
Mar.iishiiig. They capture a post of foriv-' 
one British of the Midland Mounted Kifles. 

The RoJi's are active in the 'rark.isl.ni dis¬ 
trict. 

'J*wo farmers are tiicd by cou:l-in iitial at 
Cr.iduck. * 

■2). DcKircy attacks General Pixoii*s biigade of 
tlie 7th Battalion of Yrotnanry ii.'Ui VI.tk- 
fi.ritein ; the British lose 4 othcjrs killed and 
* 174 men killed or wounded. 


• The Crisis in China. 

May 1. The Times correspondent at Pekin fui- 
ttishes a summary of the re|[H>il of the 
Comiiiittce of Foreign Ministeis on th^ 
question of indemnity. 

3. The Chinete (Jovci rtui Mit pr^kpnse to the 
Fowets the opening up of M.itu huria to the 
enterprise of all counlrias. J.ipan cordially 
approves. 

5. Tito first detechment of the Ameiicaii fo.-ce 

K,:aves Peking. 

A Ku<»ian lieutenant is shot de.id by a 
German soldier. 

6. T'he Governor of Shaug-tung is cslablisliing 

two eollegs^s at Tsi nan-fu, one tnilit.iry .'iiid 
the other scientific. 

8. The Foreign Ministers decide to .addross a 
Collective Note to Chin:i, informing h/r th it 
the amount of the joint i idemnity i.s fixed at 
450,000,000 taels, and asking her to stale 
how she propos.» to meet the payment. 

\3. The Chinese reply to the Collective Note on 
the indemnity does not pie ue ths Foreign 
^lini^ters. 

13. Mr. Ruckhill continues his efforts to secure the 
ubatemant of the indemnity d ;m mds on 
China. * There is an entertainnhent given at 
PcUn in honour of M. Pichou, the retm ning 
French Minisflsr, 

x6. Hie British Military authorities ffndjrt.ike the 
^ ex enaion of the r.dlway to Tung^rhau. 

33. Fighting takes place bciwgen German troops 
and tm* Chinese. 

Two cases of smallpox occur among the Indian 
tro^B in China. 

27. The^ British indemnity p.*oposals a-e viewed 

with increasing favour by the other Powers. 

28. The Osrman Emperor i.ssues an order for the 

return of Count von Walderse,*; and the 
reduction of German troo|)s in Chtua. 

Plapie is serious at Hong Kong, there being 
X 9 J deathi in one week. 

• 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

May 3. Second reading Marriig.'s L.'g.ilisatioii 
Bill. 

3. The C'ickerton judgment; speech by the r>uk«; 
of Oe^onslii e.* 

xo. Coaling i,taiion!»: Kp.,a;cbes bv Ivo.’d Sp.:ncui, 
L >i'd Gosch.dii» and I# rd Selboi ne. 

14. Ltce-i><ing B^lald^ Bill ; speeches by Lord 
« BaiiNbury, Lord Peed, Lord Rosebjry. The 

Bill ib negatived on a di.iMoti. 

17. Habitual Drunkards Bill; s|>ceclies by Loul 
B.2lper and others. The Bill passes thruugii 
Committee. * 

30 . The Bishop of Heiefbrd moves for a Select 
Committee on the pr.ictice of betting : 
speecites by the Hisliop of Loudon, the 
Archbishop of Catilerbury, and Lord ^lUs- 
bury. The in >iion Jn ugieed 10. 

32 . Situation in China ; bpeecli by Lord Lans- 

downe. 

House of Commons. 

May X. Second rendiug cvf F.duc^ition (Young 
Childieii School Attend me.') Scotland Bill, 
and of Steam Kugiiiab and Boilers (Peibona 
ill Charge) Bill. 

3. The Coal Kcbolution—Specchcs by Sii W. 
llarcuurt. Sir Mich id Hicks Beach, Sii J. 
Joiccy, Mr. J. Redmond, and otlieih. The 
u IxiCe is.adjourned on the motion of Sii K. 
Grey. * • 

3. Mr. T\ P. O’Connor calls .attention to the 
practic.'Of Jury p icking in Ireland , speodo's 
by the Attotri y*Goiicral <d li' Kind, So K. 
K'id, Mr. B 1 ike. Mr. T. W. Russell, Mi. 
Hiildaite, .ind Mr. Wyndhain. 

6. Dcb.iCe on the report stage of the Coal I'ax 

ix'soUilion: Speeches by Sir K. Grey, Mi 
Asquith, Mr. B ilfmir, and Mi. Ch*r.ild 
ba:four. On a division, the 'I'ax is cariied 
.by i33 voles against 227—majoiity i«)6. 

7. Sir John Gorst jiitriKluces the Education Bill; 

speeches by I>r. Maciiama. a, Mr. Br>c.', 
and others Irish Industri d Schools, 
sp»;clies by Mr. O’Maia and Mr. Wymt- 
h’Uii. 

S. Second reading of the I.md Tcnuie Bill 
1 ejected by 335 votes ag.iiiisi 1^4. 
ij. Th,: House goes into Coiiimttiee 011 the Civil 
List. The Chancellor of the Kxchoqu.'r 
expl iitis the provisions m.tde for the dignity 
of the Cl own and Koy.il Family, sn^^ech s 
by Sir H. Cainpbell-B luneiman. Mr. J. 
Redmond, Mr. L'iboucliere, Mr. Burns, .\li 
Keir liaidie. The r«koluliufi U c.iriiud by 
307 votes against 58. 

10. Ml. Dillon calls attention to the seixuie of (he 
/ris/f People by the police in Itublin. 
Speeches by Mi. Wyiidh.im, Mr. W. Red¬ 
mond, Mr. J, Redmond, Mr. Balfour, Mi. 
l/iboiicheie and Mr. Bums. 

23 Army reorganisation resolulhm ; speeches by 
SirH. Caniplieil-Bannerman, Mr. Wyiidhaiii, 
Sir Chailes Dike, Mr. Winsion Churchill. 

14 Army reo giiiisation reholutinti resumed: 
speeches by .Loid Stanley, Mr. Dillon and 
others. 

15. Mr. IJealy moves the sec md re iding of the 

Legil Frocediiie (Irelaml^ Kill; spo.ches 
by the Attorney-lleneial for Irel.ind and 
others. On a division the Bill is negatived 
by a majority of 124. 

16. Army rvorgmibation , speeches by Mr. Biod* 

rink. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour. On a 
tlividon the resolution is cained by a majoiiiy 
'>f 143. 

17. Supply : Civil Service Kstimates, Ihe Vote.is 

ugrc.*d to. 

30 . Fi lanca Bill: Sir H. Fowler moves an ainend- 
iiieii* : sixe.'clies by Sii H C uupb'11-1:1.111- 
neniian, Mr, L ibs.ucli.:re, Mr. J. Kedmund, 
and olli ‘I K. 

3X Adiuirnsd debate resum d; speeches by Mr. 
Haubury, Sir H Campl>eii-B.innerm.an and 
Mr. Balfour. 'ITie resuiution is negatived 
hy^oo votes against las. t>Uic language 
in msh educ.ili m; speechv^ by Mr. Uixtg.an, 
Mr. W. Joni:s, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Red- 
mnnd. 

33. L'lboiircrs (trelsjpd) Acts Ameadmmt. The 

BUI is thrown out on a division. • 

33. Finance Dill; speech by Mr. Morley* The 
Rill is read a second tinteby 336 votes against 
133—majority ks^. 


24. .Second reading (Jivil VUt BUI. Supply—Army 
Kstiniatvs. *rhe refugee camps in South 
Afruii criticised by Mr. Llpyo-George and 
Mr. Dillon, Mr* Brodrick defends their 
condition. 

Tim House adjourns for the Whitsuntide 
recess. < 


SPEECHES. 

May X. Dr. vcm Maiiiul, in the PrussUn Chamber, 
on tiitt Canal Bill. 

Mr. Brodrick, at Guildford, on his scheme of 
Arrn^ reform. 

3 Mr. Asquith* in London, on th * call to arms 
of the Liberals. 

5. Mr. Redmond, ai Arkiuw, on Jury Packing in 
Ireland. 

7. !>ir Alfred Milnei, at ('aiie Town, on his views 

of the condition of :)outh Africa. 

Mr. Markham, at M.uisficld, on the hnanciai^ , 
Operations of Messrs. Weniher, Belt and Co. 
ill South Africa. 

.Sir H. Fowl^i, in London, on the W\tr in 
South Ah'ica. • 

'I'liti Duke of Cornwall, at Melbourne, on his 
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COUNT TOLSTOY IN THOUGHT AND ACTION. PART II. BY R. E. C. LONG. 


IV.-TOLSTOY IN PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 

The question how far Count Tolstoy applies literally^ 
his principles has been much discussed, and particularly 
in Russia among those who do not know him personally. 
Owitig to the lack of, publicity, and the impossibility of 
frfe discussion, there is an intense vagueness even in the 
minds of educated Russians as to the personalities of 
their famous countrymen. 1 remember once, a short 
time before my first meeting with the Count, discussing 
the subject with two students. As is usual, both these 
students were mature political thinkers, one a Slavophile 
and reactionary, the other the son of a small trades¬ 
man, and a fanatical propagandist of all the new doctrines 
from Marxism tt> Tolstoyism. Neither really knew an> 
thing about the Count’s life, but both were full of the 
astonishing fables so common in Russia. 

It is mostly hypocrisy,” said my Slavophile. “ When 
a man preaches poverty, lives in luxury, and keeps im 
two palaces with the millions of roubles he earns with Ins 
novels, he had better-” 

“ He had better say nothing ; and so ought > our uncle, 

the Bishop of-, who preaches poverty also. Hut 

Lyeff Nikolaievitch does not live in luxurj’, and makes no 
millions. I have seen him myself near Tula walking 
barefoot to market with his daughter, anti carrying b.iskets 
on his arm." 

My friend had never been near Tula, but knew very 
well the value of a positive st.ilcmcnt. He went on to 
give a very highly coloured account of Tolstoy's tvork 
among the peasantry, declaring, among other things, 
that one day outside Moscow the Count had walked 
home barefoot in the snow, having given his boots to 
a ])casant woman who complained of chilblains. The 
.irgumcnt continued, and gradually drifted, as most 
Russian arguments on literature do, into a discussion 
whether or not the author in question was or was 
not truly penetrated by the “ Russian spirit.” For all 
Russians, like their Western critics, agree that a very 
distinct Russian spirit exists, and may be discerned both 
in their art and their social organisation. But what the 
Russian spirit is, is a matter of eternal dispute. 

“ If there was anything really Russian in Tolstoy’s 
novels they would not be so popular among foreigners,” 
said my Slavophile. “ Turgenieff is the only other 
Russian novelist read in the West. And Turgenieff was 
a Westerner. The only difference is that Tolstoy knows 
Russia better than Turgenieff, but he is no more a 
Russian. Real Russian literature is incomprehensible 
to Western Europeans. Nobody in France or England 
reads*real Russian literature, but everyone reads I’lmhkin 
and Tolstgy, and thinks he knows everything about 
Russia. But atheism and German uniforms and Anarchism 
arc not Russian. Tolstoy is an atheist with a Western 
education; his son»are disguised in German uniforms.. 
And my friend went on to give a higl^' imaginative 
account of the Tolstoy manage, ending by pving his ideas 
of what a real Russian and a real reformer ought to be. 

“ Father John of Cronstadt, for instancc-;-hc is a real 
Russian, and a really honest man. He is the 'Teally 
popular man in Russia. The mass of the Russian 
asantry—even those who are his own neighbours, as 
admits himself—distrust Tolstoy. But Father John? 


Who is it that gives evep’ penny ht; earns to the poor? 
Who is it receives hundreds of li"ttcrs e\ cry day from all 
parts of Russia asking for help and advice ? Who is 
visited every year by thousands of pilgrims? That is a 
very different thing from two palaces and ‘have all things 
in common.’ ” 

Views as distorted as these arc very widespread among 
a certain class of Russians who think that because 
Count Tolstoy' docs not go naked ;ind starve to death, 
which would be the logical applicatiort of extreme 
Christianity, he is, therefore, a mere propagandist of 
rules of conduct which he knows it is impossible to 
observe. But to the question how far 'Folstoy applies 
to his daily life the principles which he propagates, 
the answer is really very simple. The dualism of 
Count Tolstoy’s mental equipment, which is the first 
thing noticed by a stranger, serves him in good turn 
here, and relieves him of the necessity of compounding 
with his conscience. For if, as an ethical teacher, he pro¬ 
fesses doctrines which, in the present state of things, it 
is impossible to aj)ply consistently with efficiency as a* 
worker and reformer, as a pr.'ictical man he sees at once 
the limitations which must be placed upon these doc¬ 
trines. He is content to observe his abstract rule of life 
as far as is consistent with the highest efficiency as a 
worker and an example. He secs that if he were to 
observe his doctrines literally, he might attain M. Pobye- 
donostseff’s ideal of “the salvation of his own soul,” but 
his value as a reactive force would be destroyed. And 
he prefers to risk the loss of his own soul by compounding 
with practical life rather than to destroy the special 
opportunities afforded by the -position which he holds 
in the world. Thus we see him daily denying all 
government, yet approving or condemning on their indi¬ 
vidual merits the actions of governments ; refusing to pay 
taxes, yet letting them be |iaid for him ; despising industry’, 
yet helping and sympathising with industrial workmen ; 
and rejecting the rights of property, yet sometimes^ 
taking for his own writings money which he knows 
he can employ to better purpose than those who would 
otherwise gain the profits, as he did with his novel 
“ Resurrection,” which w’as written for the purpos® Of - 
saising funds to assist the emigrant Dukhobortsi. 
Everywhere the so-callcd teachings of Tolstoy are 
qualified by the necessities of his daily life. His rule 
of life is obscivcd closely, but only when it does not • 
diminish his power for practical good. 

Thus ToEtoy as a practical ni.'in is (jiiitc ready to act ' 
as intermediary between the peasants on his property' • 
and the local officials, though he fl.itly denies th®;- 
right of the first to resistance or of the second t. 
to existence. Indeed, it is plain that the root of bis 
doctrine, “Resist not him that is evil,” is with him little! 
better than an ethical abstraction. The vituperative, 
condemnation of wrong-doing can hardly be a part of , 
“ Resist not hirtf that is evil.” But Tolstoy is bitter in / 
condemnation ; and while he declares categorically that ' 
resistance can never be justj|ied, he is the first to express 
sympathjr with righteous revolt. It is quile true tfet ip: ^ 
his articles and published letters he seldom commil$ 
himself to such sympathy. But these letters and artiefcii.;)^’ 
are devoted to the abstract expositionthe underlyin|f;fj, 
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cause of polHical and' social troubles. In his private 
conversation, regarding all questions from the practical 
point of view, he judges them in the light of their imme¬ 
diate rights and wrongs. Thus, if you ask Count 
Tolstoy’s ojjinion on the subject of fi particular war he 
will unhesitatingly give a judgment as to which side is 
in the right, and even express satisfaction ;it any success 
they may gain. Hut ten minuses afterwards ask him 
whether there is any exception to his doctrine, “ Resist 
not him that is evil,” and he will answer unhesitat¬ 
ingly “ No.” 

This capacity for compromise in the application 
of extreme opinions, the r.iiest of all qualities 
among really convinced social icformcrs, shows itself 
admirably in his family life. It is quite true that 
Count Tolstoy lives if noi m paliees, at least in liouses 
which are infinitely better than those of ninety-nine out 
of a hundr'd of his countrymen. It is no less certain 
that primitive as is his dress it is sufficient, and that 
cannot be said of the clothing of most Russian peasants, 
while his food if simple is certainly better and more 
regular. Hl.iek coffee is not a jiriine necessity of liP-, 
neither are bicycles, but 1 have seen the Count drinking 
-coffee after dinner, and he bicycles and rides on horse¬ 
back in the Moscow subuibs without any qu.ihns of 
-conscience. Tlie f.ict is that Tolstoy, wliile retaining his 
convictions, has long passed the (irst ardour of the refoi mer. 
” Leave all iftid follow me” he has learnt is not a pr.icti- 
■cable doctrine, or if it is practicable it is incomp.itible 
with the greatest usefulness. Even Shelley, who was tlte 
greatest embodiment ofwhite-bol propagandisin which the 
last esntury produced, sometimes ate meat, and married 
two wives. And Tolstoy is quite re.ady to sacrifice an 
ounce of perfection for a jiound of praciic.il good. He 
has none of the egoism which would lead him to strive 
after the absolute realisation of his own doctrines, f’os- 
tcrity has justified the ju Jgment of Henri Quatre that .1 
kingdom is worth a in iss. And Tolstoy knows very’ well 
that an occasional deference to conventfon and the 
occujiation of an eight-foot cubicle in a family mansion is 
a small price to pay for the devotion anil assistance of 
his family, and the possession of funds for carrying 
on his work. His position m ly not he logical, but 
,in the struggle between logic and usefulness logic 
'«has lost. So he spends liis time in the summer at his 
country home, i>lougliing and reaiiing in llie fields, 
h..‘lping the widow to g.ilher in her crops, bargaining witli 
-tax-collectors on behalf of the poor, and giving his 
peasants sound pr.ictic.il advice as to how Iiest to carry 
on their work and resist extortion. The fact that In* 
lives in a “palace” doos not trouble his conscience in 
the least. And in his winter home at Moscow he dois 
not consider it necessary to sweep the snow from the 
front of his house. He knows th it it is better both for 
his (Jospel and for its propagation that he should spend 
his time to the best advantage with his jien ; and that, 
if liis health demands exercise and recreation, it is no sin 
to possess a bicycle and a horse, even though these are 
luxuries undreamt of by the majority of the human race. 

All this is very characteristic not only of Count Tolstoy, 
but of Russians in general. While the Russian is the 
very first to rush and put all his thoughts into immediate 
action—a circum.stance which makes the abstract revo¬ 
lutionary much more dangerous in Russia than elsewliere 
—he is by no means a wc^shipfier of absolute ideals 
either in thought or in action. ,As it is iu^ Russian 
Iherature it i$ '^ery much in Russian life. The best Russian 
noveh» are distinguished from thpse of Western Europe 
'by the complete absence in the delineation of human 


character of absolute types of goodness or b:»dness, 
beauty or ugliness. In all the writings of Tolstoy and 
Turgenieff there is not a single character per sonifying any 
absolute quality, whether good or bad. In the actions 
w'hich they depict there is the same deprecation of 
extravagance. The fan.itic and the man of fixed ideas 
invariably come tt) a b id end. A rational compromise 
between ideas and facts is the essential in useful work. 
'J'his characteristic of Russian ideas is admirably illus¬ 
trated in Tiirgonieff’s best-known novel, “Virgin Soil." 
The hero, Nezd.inolT, the man of fixed ideas, breaks 
down when he attemjits to apply; them to life. 41 ut 
the same ideas, lieid in a Ie?ss intense degri^, 
and therefore more easily applicable to existing con¬ 
ditions, triumph in the hands of the practical fiictory' 
manager Sulemm. It is said that one of Count Tolstoy’’s 
f.ivourile books is Mr. Morley’s work “On Compromise." 
It is proliably true. His life is an admirable example of 
the applic.iiioii of cMrcme icle.is to action. Ho lives as 
nearly according to the liter.al precepts of Christianity as 
it is possible for any man who values practical usefulness 
to go. Kut in the conflict between his ideas and the 
immediate needs of the world about him, it is the 
jiractical side of his character which gains the victory. 

V.—TOL.STOY ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

That Count Tolstoy’s views on individual questions 
c.annot alway.s bo squared with the abstract principles 
which he ]noclaims needs no further proof. On every 
question of morals and politics his propagandist dog¬ 
matism runs parallel with certain jiractical opinions, 
which differ vety little from those of a very advanced 
Liberal. That is to say, ‘on any individual question 
Tolstoy is to be found on the .side of cultured Russian 
Libcr.dism, with which in the abstract he will have 
nothing to do ; and lie has much more sympathy with 
Liberal jirotest Ihtn with .my form of revolutionism which 
he regards as a foim of violence and just as worthy of 
coiidemiuitioii .is governiiiciit by violence itself. Nihilism, 
which it is cl.limed by many is only the jiractical 
.ippliiMtiim of his destructive views, he abhors. Hut 
the same dualism of prophet and jiractic-il man, 
which makes him at once reject the whole existing soci il 
order, and at the same time, in his practical capacity, 
assist in its more satisfactory working, reveals itself in 
every' sjiherc of thought. In no sphere is this more 
remarkable than in the domain of literature and in art. 
In “ What is Art?” Tolstoy runs atilt at every aesthetic 
pi inciple hitherto accejitcd, and he lays down principles 
of his own, tested by which nearly every work of litera¬ 
ture and art would be found worthless. Yet when' he 
comes to deal with facts and abandons principles, he 
cxjiresses ojiinions which, if not in accord with those of 
the generality of critics, are still less in accord with his 
aesthetic doctrines. 

Towards the end of March, 1899, I was sitting in 
Count Tolstoy’s study talking with one of bis stcidcnt 
disciples of the Pushkin anniversary celebrations, a 
subject of which the Russian newspapers weft then full 
to overflowing. Tolstoy had gone out of the room about 
ten minutes before. He returned apgry and agitated. 
A lady had called on him to complain of the treatment ol 
her son, who hud been expelled from the University and 
sent out of Moscow for some imaginary breach of the regu¬ 
lations. Her appeal to the authorities had been met with 
indifli^ence. The Count was furious. “ It is monstrous,” 
he said—“ it is monstrous that people should be dragged 
out of their beds in the middle of the night to support 
this intolerable system of espionage.” At that time the 
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w^ole of, the Russian universities were contTilsed by 
disturbances exactly similar to those which arc at present 
exciting so much attention. Tolstoy did not seem to be 
very closely informed as to the exact circumstances 
of the outbreak, and asked eagerly for facts, expressing 
his intention to write an article for the foreign Press as 
soon as he should be supidied with iftaterial. For a 
long time he talked of the circumstances of student 
life, giving some details of his own life at Kazan 
University under the iron rule of Nicholas I.; and 
then turned suddenly to the .subject of English litera¬ 
ture. t 1 had asked him his opinion on cert.iin recent 
pheses of English politics, but he declined to give any 
opinion, saying, “ 1 do not know enough about English 
life to give any judgment. 1 like many things about 
England, but what 1 know of tin peojrle is mostly from 
their literature.” He proceeded to ask a great many 
(|UCstions as to English living authors, with some of 
whom he seemed to be wi ll .iC'iiiainted. Put of the less 
popular and more serious English writers he seemed to 
know little. Ruskin he Ind apparently only just been 
introduced to, but his adiniialion was already imini'nse. 
He had been translating maxims from a “ Kuskin 
Ilirthday Book,” and asked me to gel him another 
copy. But of English liieraturc in general, whether 
ancient or modern, he seemed to have a small opinion. 
It was very real, and m iny-sidod, but lacked what he 
regarded as essenti.il—a philosophical basis. English 
literature was loo much occuined with plots, adventures, 
and accidental relationships, and too little with principles. 

“ What 1 should like to point out,” he said, “ is the 
immense part which is taken up in your literature by 
■iccidents. Compare it with the liter.itures of other 
countries and you will sec the difference. Our own 
literature is new and unpretentious compared with yours. 
We have produced no gre.it philosophical systems like 
the Germans, no Kant, no Hegel, no Schopenhauer. O.ir 
best writers are novelists, and not half a doieii of them 
are known outside Russia. But the general tendency of 
our literature, nevertheless, i.s iihilosojihical ; it is occu¬ 
pied with great problems, and touches upon the 
vital questions of life. In general our literature is 
scientific, whereas yours is anecdotal. In treating of 
the vital questions of life >oiir literature is defective. 
You have jiroduced mancllous observers, admirable 
humorists, and finished and cultivated writers in abun¬ 
dance. But the general tendency of your authors is to 
base their works on accidental relationships, to look too 
much for plots in themselves entertaining, and to deal 
with temporary interests, instead of those great questions 
which are the common property of all nations and ages. 
Our literature may not be as interesting, but it has a 
more permanent foundation. 

“ The best of your novelists, beyond all comparison, i.s 
Dickens. For humour and truthfulness to life no one 
has rivalled him. But the general reproach against 
English novelists may be made also against him.” 

Thackeray Tolstoy did not admire at all. Of Anthony 
Trollope he'said, “He yas one of your most talented 
modem writers. But his novels are wholly based on 
accidents.” , 

With eighteenth centurj’ writers Tolstoy seemed to be 
more fitmiliar.- Fielding, Smollett, RicUhrdson, and 
especially Swift, he hud read and admired. Addison was 
tiresome, and in Boswell’s Life of Johnson he could see 
nothing to admire at all. But above all be expressed 
admiration for Sterne, saying, “ I read Sterne’s writings 
many, many years ago with intense delight. He had an 
immense influence upon me—an immense influence.” 


Tolstoy’s first attempt at authorship was made when he 
was in his sixteenth year, and was a philosophical treatise 
in imitation of Sterne. 

On my mentioning Goldsmith he burst into lotirl praise 
of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” and began eagerly to 
describe the stor> to a Russian friend who was j refcnt, 
.advising him w.irnily to read it. “ I have read it 
ag.iin and again, and C' cry time find soim.-ihing ipore 
beautiful on etch p.ige. It is a wonderful Story.” 
Strangely enough he seemed to admire the plot of the 
stor\', and cs|)ecially the incident of the rcforhiatidn- 
of iiie criminals more than its humour. Of Golcl'-mifli’s 
other writings and poems lie seeiiual ignorant. ICuglish 
philosophy he had read, and alluded to Berkeley with 
w.irm apiiioi’a], s.iying. “ He w.is an ide.ilist of a high 
type. His writings liave immense moral \ahie.” But 
he dismissed (jibbon indign.'inlly, ileclaring th.il bis 
utlilude towards Christianity had caused immense injurt. 

He then spoke of English poetry and the drama, Ijoth 
of which he evidently regards with little admiration. 
Towards -Shakespeare he adopted the same unsynijj.i- 
thelic attitude wliieh he revealed in “ What is Ait ?.iiul 
he did not seem to be very familiar with bis plays. On 
my incjuiring upon what he based his condemnation of 
Shake&[)earc. he answeietl, “The absrnee of what I have 
always looked upon ;is the first principles in ait —jjropor- 
lioii and mo leraliori. I ennnot find in Sliakespeare 
either of these x irlues : I cannot see in wh.it his grc.ii 
merits cmisisted.” Of Milton, he said, “J am n great 
admirer of his jiolitical writings ; but 1 cannot see the 
beauties of ‘ I’.uadise Lost.’ ” 

Of modern English books Tolsloynads large niimb.Ts, 
generally sent to him by their authors ; but as it is not 
always the best wiiters who make a practice of sending 
their productions to foieign celebrities, he seems to reatl 
a great deal which is in no way representative of English 
art and thought. He constanily imiuircd after the .status 
of very- obscure wi iters. .‘Vs a rule he did not speak 
appreciatively of the modern JCnglish novel, Mr. Kipling 
aroused his intense cii.sgust, .and he asked, indignantly - 
“ What c.in be the c.iiise of such a man’s pojjularity ? ” 
He proceeded, in a di.sgiisted lone, to relate to his other 
gmest tlie story of “The Light that Failed,” parodying 
it in the h ilf-'-crious, half-exaggerating tone which he 
adopts in describing the plot of “ The Nibclung’s Ring ” 
in “ What is Art 1 ” ; and ended by crying, “ What an 
abomination ! ” Of the productions of one of our most 
jropular sensationalists he said angrily, “ Such things 
are impossible in Russia.” The type of problem novel 
wfeich affects the discussion of irivi.al religious probk-in.s 
be condemned severely, mentioning one which had 
been sent to him, and which he had done his best to 
read indiilgenlly. But it was too much for his patience. 

“ I have never read a book more full of f.ilsc, theatrical 
nonsense. It is a sin against public decency.” Most 
of oin*popular novelists received little better treatment 
at his hands, and his sardonic p.arodies of their plots 
and sentiments were delightful. The only modern Eng¬ 
lish novel which seems to have awakened his interest 
was “ Miss Grace of All Souls’.” He was engaged ia 
reading a chapter entitled “Saul’s Sentiments,” and 
asked eagerly whether I had read the book, and 
whether it had Iften popular in England. “ It is a 
beautiful novel," he s.iid, pointing out the jpassages 
which excited his admiratiog, and asking,for cxplq,TO- 
tions of some puzzling provincialisms. 

But, in spite of Tolstoy’s accurate knowledge of* 
English, and his wide reading in tti|je language, be 
seemed to prefer the literature of his own country. 
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though he admitted its scantiness and lack of historical 
interest. From Knglish literature he turned suddenly 
to Russian, and began to talk of Herzen, commending 
him for his profundity and subtleness, and declaring that 
he was the one Russian writer of his time whose 
writings possessed a general human interest. Of 
Turgenien’s works, as might be expected, he admires 
“The Recollections of a Sportsman ” mosH but though he 
respected Turgenieff as a progressive and cultivated imn. 
he saw little else in his novels worthy of admiration. M. 
Sergeyenko tells an amusing story which illustrates excel¬ 
lently Tolstoy’s lack of interest in rurgenieft". In i860 
Tolstoy came to pay a visit to Turgenieff at his country 
house. Turgenieff had just completed his great novel, 
“ Fathers and Sons,” and as he attributed immense im¬ 
portance to the book, he was very anxious to hear 
Tolstoy’s judgment. Tolstoy took the inanuscri[>t, lay 
down on the sofa, and began to read. Hut the story 
seemed to him so artilicially constructed and its contents 
so trivi.d, that he was quickly overcome by boredom, and 
went off to sleep. The sequel of the story may be told in 
his own words :—“ .Suddenly I awoke, and opening my 
eyes, saw a vast shadow moving out of the study. It was 
the gigantic figure of Turgenieff.” 

But Tolstoy, with his intense sympathy with the people, 
and his faith in their purity and spiritual attributes, was 
bound to be attracted by Turgeniefl’s vivid pictures of 
the peasantry under the yoke of serfdom. The jioetical 
and picturesque muzhiks who filled the earlier pages of 
Turgenieff had a peculiar affinity to Tolstoy’s own divine 
peasants, and Tolstoy owes this to Turgenieff that it wms 
his senior who first revealed to Russian society what the 
people really were when sympathetically studied. •Tolstoy 
has since carried to its extreme limits the practice, of which 
Turgenieff wa,s the originator, of ide.alising the muzhik 
as the only'hopeful element in Russian soriely. He 
considered TurgeniefTs skill in scenic description very 
great, but the‘somewhat monotonous material-on which 
'I'urgenicff’.s. later novels were based, and his insistence 
uijon Western ideas, were little *to Tolstoy’s taste. 
On the whole, Turgenieff was a better critic of Tolstoy 
than Tolstoy of Turgeni^. It was Turgenieff who on 
his death-bed iwrote appe^ing to “the great jiriter of the 
Russian tend,” to come badk to the ranks of literature. 

a writer of influence, hpwjsver, Tolstoy deliberately 
puts Turgenieff after Pushkift‘, Gogol and Herzen. M. 


Seig^eyenko says that when^sked his 
opinion as to the influence of Russian 
writers on society, he answered that 
of too per cent, he would allow 
Pushkin 30 per cent., Herzon 18 per 
cent., Gogol 15 per cent., and Tur¬ 
genieff only 10 per cent. Tolstoy is 
a great admirer also of Lermontoff 
and Dostoyevsky, agreeing with most 
critics that “ Crime and Punishment ”■ 
is the most perfect of Dostoyevsky’s. 
works. • 

Against fiving Russian writers 
Tolstoy used the same objection which 
he had urged against English litera¬ 
ture in general. He admired their 
finish, their knowledge of life, and 
their skill in psychological analysis. 
But they were all anecdotists, and 
their themes lacked permanent in¬ 
terest. Of modcro Russian thought 
he did nut seem to think much, and 
treated “ Russia’s only philosopher,” 
the late M. Solovioff, with little respect. 

One of hi.s most frequent visitors was M. Sergeyenko, 
a Russian author of repute, known to English readers by 
his little book, “ How Count Tolstoy Lives and Works.” 
M. Sergeyenko is a handsome bearded man of great 
stature, who cast a shadow over everything else in the 
Count’s cell. He was very much interested in everything 
connected with England, and lie a.sked many questions 
as to the conditions of English life, the cost of" living and 
of education, saying : *’ 

“ I respect the linglish for their combination of order, 
freedom and self-respect.” 

The Count, who was engaged in reading an English 
book, looked up. 

“ They respect themselves. 1 wish they ivould respect 
their language. What on earth does this mean ? ” He 
pointed to a page of one of our then very popular problem- 
novels, which he had got about Ivdf way through, and* 
again asked angrily, “What is the meaning of this?” 
The novel in question dealt with the lives of the workers 
in the East End of London, and the Count was very 
much absorbed in it. He seemed to understand the 
Cockneyisms perfectly, but had been brought to a stand¬ 
still by a paragraph chiefly composed of slang. I made 
an attempt to explain a few of the unknown words, but 
he put awa)' the book impatiently. 

“ I do not understand why your novelists persist in 
making their characters talk such jargon as this,” he 
began. “ Our novelists do not make their works ridiculous 
in this way. If you can read a Russian newspaper yoii 
can understand any Russian novel. To read many 
English novels you have to learn first a new language.” 

“ Yes, but the words on that page actually are employed 
among that class in England.” • 

“ Then the Russians speak their own language much 
belter than any other peoplp.” And he“ went on to 
describe how in Germany many years before he had 
met with similar difficulties in spepking to working men, 
adding that many Western novelists seemed to think that 
the creation of anew language was the chief object of 
their existence. He grew quite enthusiastic over the 
beauty of the Russian peasant speech, and said that 
owing to the etymological unity of the language it was 
hardly necessary to make any change in the literary 
language in order to make it understanded of the people. 
In fact, Tolstoy’s popular stories»and propagandist 
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pamphlets difTei* very little in their language from his 
novels, tj^e chief difference being in the peasant’s 
trick of opening every sentence with a verb. Where 
an educated Russi in would say, “ The peasant Ivan 
lived in a but on the border of a forest,” the peasant 
says, “ Lived Ivan the peasant in the hut. . . . ” 
Tolstoy’s popular stories and translations are always 
written in this style, and produce upon a Western reader 
the effect of a sort of rough poetical prose. 

“ Lived Ivan the peasant in a but by the margin of 
the forest. 

“ Shot Ivan a wolf.' 

“BoMght Ivan a fur coat for his children in the winter. 

“Brought Ivan firewdod from the forest. 

“ Built Ivan a fire.” And so on. 

Tolstoy often returned to the subject of the superiority 
<»f the Russian peas.ints’ language over the langu.ige 
of Western peasants in general, and over that of the 
cultivated Russian in particular. He seemed to unite 
the Wordsworthian theory with a Wordsworthian 
inability to carry it out, for his own language in con¬ 
versation differed little from that of other educated 
Russians. He insisted, nevertheless, that the peasants 
spoke the best Kii.ssian. On one oeexsion he inquire I 
of the writer what progress he was making in mastering 
Russian. 

“ It is not easy to get practice,” I said, “even in 
M0.SC0W. Most people seem to.s[)eak Western lan¬ 
guages, and they dislike talking their own to foreigners 
who know it imperfectly.” 

“ The way to learn Russian,” he replied, “ is to go into 
A pivnaya (beerhou.se), order a jjewter for yourself and for 
the man next to you, and get into conversation.” 

The advice came rather as a surprise, in view of the 
Count’s opposition to all kinds of strung drink. 

“ But,” I replied, “ that would be only, the beginning of 
the task. The workmen would suspect me for being 
dressed differently from them ; they would think I was 
• a ‘ Germ.in ’ who couldn’t talk at all. They would think 
it strange if I offered them a drink, without any apparent 
object.” 

“Then it would be your own fault,” he replied. “In 
regard to your first objection, you can dress as you like, 
ais I do. In regard to your second, if they know that you 
are a foreigner, that is the best proof that you are not a 
policeman. In regard to your third, 
the Russian mu/hik would offer you 
his coat if you W'crc cold, and he will 
•see nothing wrong in vour offering him 
beer if he is thirsty.” From this he 
drifted on to the favourite tojhc of 
Che Hukhobortsi, and the heroism and 
greatness of his friend and master, the 
peasant Sutayeff. “It was a work 
worthy of much more attention in 
Europe than it received,” he said 
xgain. “ It is pity no one has set 
forth the work of the Dukhobortsi in 
full.” 

VL—COUNT TOLSTCTY AND 
THE RUSSIANS. 

What is Tolstoy’s real relationship 
to the people wliom he serves and 
idealises ? WhaC is the popular view 
of Tolstoy as an active social force ? 

We know that the official classes dis¬ 
trust and fear him ; and that as 
Alarxism is the only gospel of educated 


non-official Russia, educated non-official Russia is con¬ 
tent with admiring him as an artist and deriding him .-is 
a moralist and political philosopher. But Tolstoy himself 
uts his ethical teachings on the summit; his novels at 
est have been only instruments, and, as he has many 
times declared of late, unfit instruments. He is the hast 
man to set any store upon ,|iis reputation as an artist, and 
he has condemned unhesitatingly the whole theory of 
art upon which his e.irlier irorks were constructed. So if 
»wc climin.ite distrustful officials, and an educated 
class which respects moral courage and intercession 
for the weak, but regards the Tolstoyan gospel with 
contempt, we arc brought at once to the bed-rock of 
Russian society, the people. What do the people, what 
do the peasants, think ? The peasants are inarticulate, 
and that is the first difficulty. To solve it sa^sfaciorily 
would therefore re<|uire a knowledge of Russia' which few 
Westerners possess. Tolstoy has himself declared that 
many even of his own peasantry regard him merely as a 
horn of plenty and an intercessor in time of trouble. 
How the Russian peasant regards unexpected benc- 
fictora he has shown in “ Resurrection,” where Prince 
Nekliudoff fails utterly to convince his peasants of his 
good intentions ; and it is a fact that when at the 
emancip.'ition of the serfs many enlightened proprietors 
wished to make a liberal distribution of their land, the 
peasants drew back, fearing attempts at trickery. The 
legacy of distrust left by serfdom is strong among 
Russians to-day. I remember myself seeing a German 
traveller in Nijni Novgorod offering cigars all round to 
a group of bargees from the Oka, and being repulsed with 
the incredulous grin to which one treats a thimblerigg-er. 
There is, of course, no doubt wh.iievcr that the Russian 
peasant is highly responsive to kindly treatment when 
once he can be convinced that it is disinterested. But 
he requires convincing, and Tolstoy has not entirely 
e.scaped the fate which overlook his predecessors. 

But how do the peasants regard Tolstoy as a reformer 
and propagandist ? I made many efforts to solve this 
que-itioii. In Moscow he wxs well known, at least by 
appearance, and there were few whose attention had not 
b.‘en attracted by the sight of an aged peasant riding 
round the suburbs in the twilight, mounted on an excel¬ 
lent horse, and sitting it with the air of a nobleman and 
soldier. But among th.- miuhiks—ind Moscow, the 
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A Russian Troika. 


Russians say, is “ a city of m izhiks ”—there was very 
little appreciation of the fact tliat a gre.it man dwelt in 
Israel. The most appreciative answer \ihii-h I ever 
received from a inudiik was tint‘‘he is a go >.1 baring 
This peasant h.id re.id “War and t’eaee " and .also a 
little pamphlet by the Count on sobriety, which he con¬ 
demned on the e.'icellenl ground, “ Yes, but Gosudar 
linperator drinks champagne.’’ Among most of the 
inu/hiks there was a singular unanimity of suspicious fear. 
Some condemned him as a bfshozhnih or atheist, and 
others told the moit absurd stories as to his relation.s 
with the Government, one informing me coolly that he 
was p.iid by the authorities to encourage military service. 
In short, the great mass seemed uttirly ignorant of everj- 
Ihing e.vcept Tolstoy’s name and his practice of vi'e.iring 
j)_a1>ant’s clothes. 

There is no doubt that this 1 ick of influence, coinlxned 
with hi.s celebrity abroad, accounts largely for the 
indulgence with which Tolstoy is treated bj the Russian 
Government. As a philosojiher Tolstoy has certainly 
more disciples in the s nallest of Curo])ean stites than in 
h'' own great country. From practical Tolsioyism the 
Russian Government has hitherto had little* to fear. 
Anti-militarism is really the only apjihcable jiart of his 
teaching, and the anti-military sects of Russia are much 
older than Tolstoy, and in no way traceable to him, 
though he has certainly gained them much moral support 
by his writings in the foreign press. It is a very strange 
thing, and quite characteristic of ^Europe’s outlook on 
Kussiii, that these sec.s are encouraged in countries where 
military service, and war taxe.s, which Tolstoy himself 
regards precisely the aame thing, are obligatory. The 
Russian Government, says Tolstoy, is entitled to the 
Everest condemnation for upholding conscrifrtion, but 
this condemnation is equally ^deserved by every other 


country, whether it maintains a conscript or a volunteer 
army. But having once established conscriptioj^, Tolstoy 
^recognised that it is an absurdity for Westerners to con¬ 
demn the Russian Government for refusing to recognise 
conscientious objections, no such objections being listened 
to for a moment in any other country, Tolstoy sees this 
more keenly than most persons, and pays scant attention 
to expressions (ff sympathy coming from abroad. There 
is no doubt whatever that his employment of the foreign 
press is dictated solely by the lack of publicity in Russia, 
and not from any expectation of sincere sympathy from 
abroad. 

Tolstoy’s influence certainly has tended to injcre.ase 
abroad ; why Ins U not increased commeiisurately in his 
own couiiiry ? The novelty and uncompromising char 
aeter of his clortrines, when st.ited in the abstract, have 
attracted foreigneis. But in Russia the novelty is not so 
gre.il. Tolsio) is not a pioneer m Russia. The democratic 
faith in the people which, rather than Christianity, is 
the practical basis of his gospel, is many years older 
than Tolstoy. The great Russian social movement of 
the middle of last century, of which, Tolstoy is but the 
heritor, produced a liiist of enlightened men and 
women such as he, who succeeded in doing for a time 
what he h.is done for a lifetime—in undergoing the 
process of o/>rostc/icnic, becoming first of all simfilr. 
These people were as well aware as Tolstoy tliat. 
only through simplicity they could make themselves 
one with the people, anil that only by sharing the 
burdens of theii lives could they lift up out of 
the dust a jicojile to whom all appeals from above 
w.iLikl hive bc.-n addressed in v.iin. TurgenielT, 
the historian of the movement, shows us how this 
moiemciit ended in disillusion and disenchantment. It 
WMS too .ardent to last, and loo little in accord with 
actu ilit) to succeed even for a time. Turgenieff "s dre.imer 
of high die.ims, wlio could liiid community with the 
mu/liiks only by drinking himself to inloxication in their 
company, was .i ch.ir.icleiislic tyjie. Even the f'ractic.il 
Ha/.irof, who admitte 1 no dreams and no ideals, found 
tint the tmi/hik could not understand his langti igc. 
The emulators of TurgeniefPs heroes in real life had ni> 
more success. .Suicide, Siberia, and expatriation were 
the ends of most. But the first ardour of this reforming 
movement h.ul been exhausted before Tolstoy came 
under its influence, and the one Russian who succeeded 
in showing how far iclcntitic.ition with the people was 
practicable has therefore had few imitators in his own 
coiiiitiy. -Abroad, on the other hand, the so-called 
'I'olstoyan docliiiie is new, and there is no country in 
Europe which has not its little circle of adherents. 

It is very remarkable that Tolstoy should have 
siicceided so far where his predecessors had failed. He 
came of a f.imily wliose habits, we are told, were so 
luxurious that his grandfather sent his linen to be 
washed in Holland ; his education was unfavourable ; 
he was hampered b) family attachinentSf and he began to 
change his views at a time when the old ardoier for self- 
sacritice had been killed by failure and disenchantment.. 
Moreover, as a jir.ictical miqi, he had always a deal 
idea of the limitations of Russian pojiular life. Tlu 
real explanation of his success s<;pms to be that he was; 
never led away by reformatory zeal. He had taken the 
peasant iJlit.iycff as a model and master himself, and 
he regarded the peasant’s life not as something to 
be raised and lifted up to his own level, but a» 
an ideal already materialised. The earlier reformers 
had regarded the Russian peasantry as so much valuable 
raw material, which would display its true value when 
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impregfnated.with revolutionarj’ moral and political ideas. 
Tolstoy never had anything to do with revolution ; and 
in mowils he found a better standard among the peasants 
than anywhere else. He was convinced that culture Iiad 
nothing to do with morality, and he became therefore a 
pupil rather than a master in the great peasant seliool. 
lie found there, more than in ,any other class, his own 
indispensable trinity of moral attributes- purity, Innnilitv. 
and love. So he respected the people not for what they 
might become, but for what they were. 

It is plainly this which differentiates Tolstoy from tin; 
hundreds of other educated Russians who de\ote tlieir 
lives to the people, and earn in return nothing better than 
th(? reputation of “ cjiar.icicrs,” and the benevolent con- 
t*iu])t of ])easantswno do not understand them, and whom 
they do not understand. But Tolstoy found not only his 
ethical but also his aesthetic doctrines realised among 
tie peoi)k*. The common life, he says, is not oidy 
the basis of all true morals, but of all title art. What 
r innot be understood by the simplest, he argues 
ag.iin and again, is not true art. An requires no com¬ 
mentary it is infective in its nature, and if it is not it is 
not true art. it is a “ means of communion,” “ a condi¬ 
tion of human life.” The remark made by another cele¬ 
brated Russian, that Tiirgeiiieffs “ Recoileetions of .i 
Sportsman ” had exhausted tin- life of the people, aa akt ru'd 
his wrath, and he .isked indignantly ; - 

“ The life of the people exhausted ? —the life of the 
people with its manifold labours, its dangers on sea and 
land, its relations with emiiloyers, leaders, companions, 
with men of other faiths and n.ilionalities, its travels, 
its straggles with Nature, with wild beasts, its relations to 
domestic animals, all the problems of life for self and 
family ■■•all these interests, ;^ll penni-ated with religiotis 

sentimenis.is this to be regarded as exhausted, 

.ind to make way for descriptions of how one hero kissed 
his lady’s hand, another her arm, a third in some other 
Way— is this to be gi\ en up for that other art whose only 
objects arc to flatter pride, dissipate ennui, and develop 
eroticism ?' 

This is not art, he says. As the life of the jieoplo 
is the best of all lives, tlie art which the people 
cjeale, and which is created by students and imitators of 
the people, is the best of all art. I'olstoy’s ideas of ait 
.ind morals are thus complementary and mutually indis¬ 
pensable, and his productiveness as an artist, in ihe 
sense understood by Jiimself, is multiplied by his mode of 
life. The work which he does in the fields, his long 
tramps from village to village, his visits to night-ri;fuges 
and prisons, his teaching of jieasants at his country home, 
his stories and fables written specially for the jieojile, his 
popular w'orks on science and on morals, not only form a 
pan of what he reg.irds as the ideal life, but a p.irt also 
of the nefiessary equipment of the true aitist. It is from 
intercourse with the people also that he h.is acquired his 
peculiarly vigorous style, and the rich and iiicturesque 
language which he pours forth in such torrents when 
provoked intfi a heated discus.sion. 

Yef it would be untrue to say that Tolstoy as a teacher 
enjoys a.wide influence among any Russian class. What 
the future will do with his doctrines no one can say. At 
present tj^e mtissos of the Russian people are far tqo 
susceptible to mysucal emotions to And any attraction in 
a rationalistic guide still in the flesh. But if they remain 
in their present state of culture, fifty years hence they will 
be quite capable of reviving Tolstoyism as a religious cult, 
with its founder endowed with Supernatural attributes 
somewhere in the background, and around his name a 
great tangle of traditions which Tolstoy would regard with 
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horror. Meantime Tolstoy a# a man; in his immediate 
circle, enjoys much greater honour than as a prophet in 
a wider sphere. ' 

But if Tolstoy is not a great influence in Russia, what 
is his value as a representative of Russian ideas? The 
first thing notable is that his philosophy, even although 
he finds its germs more widespread in Russia than atiy- 
wliere else, is a general human philosophy in its applica¬ 
tion, and i.s even luorc generally Comprehensible than his 
art. Yet Tolstdy is reAlly a very f.iilhful representative 
of Russian life. If Tolstoy' has never made a Russian 
sect, the Russian sects have made I'olstoy. He is a pupil, 
not a te.ichcr, in his own cniiiitry. ll is only abroad that 
Tolstoy stands as a revolutionary aposih'*of,novel moral 
ideas. His relation to his own countrymen is that he 
expresses, divested of my.sticism, the practical religion 
wliieh animates a huge proportion of Russii^n sectarians, 
Hukhobortsi, Mulokani, Stiindists and Vagabonds. How 
far he is right in declaring that the masses of his country- 
incii are informed by the same spirit is another question. 
And evi n if he is right in this, is he right in regarding 
racial conditions as the determining factor, and not 
merely a low st.ile of culture ? liither view seems to 
strike at the general a[>plicabilily of his doctrines. If 
the Russian pe.is.inl is really the spiritual salt of the earth 
by history and race, what of the other races? If he is 
merely a better man because he leads a piimitivo life, 
what of his future, and what of the future of the advanced 
races? For Tolstoy is no dre.imer, and he knows very 
well that the machine even of “ false civilisation ” cannot 
be St upped. The answers to these questions pul to Te.l.stoy 
the practical man, are given by Tolstoy the academic 
thinker, who rciilies that consequences matter nothing, 
as they mattered iioihmg to the preacher of asceticism in 
“'I'he Kreuzer Sonata.” l.el each man settle with hiS 
own conscience. Tlie rest may perish. 
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A Successful Cate. 


John Bull (to McKio!ey): '* Say, McKinley, I've got to build a tariff gate to protect my mills and Victories ; they are going to the dogs. Now, 
seeing how prosperous you are, I would like to borrow the plans and build a gate j ust like yours! ” 
















TOPICS op THE moHliJ- 


I.—WILL THE NEW WORLD BUY UP THE OLD? 


T he recent purchase of a contrplling interest in the 
Leyland steamship line by the great American com¬ 
bination which has Mr. Pierj)ont Morgan as its 
dirtc ing brain has set people thinking. Are we on the 
eve of a new conquest ? Is the New World about to 
overrun the Old, and appropriate, like other conquerors, 
wh itever it thinks is worth the taking ? 

It is*not a pleasant suggestion. For no one likes to 
admit that he is beaten, even by his sons. And John 
Bull has swaggered so long at the very foretop of the 
world that the notion that he may no longer hold his own 
seems almost akin to blasphemy. Nevertheless, John 
Bull will have to face the music and admit the facts. As 
an even more famous John said of Another nineteen 
centuries ago, “ He must increase and I must decrease.” 
This tight little island of ours can no longer even make 
believe that it holds the leading position in the English- 
speaking world. We have Just taken our census, and 
Imve noted with some satisfaction that there are now 
42,000.000 persons in England and Wales. But in 
the United States the population at last census was 
77,000,000. Even if we add to the British total 
all the white-skinned subjects of the King in Asia, 
Australasia and the Americas, we. are still left behind 
—hopelessly behind. If, therefore, the English-speaking 
race were to be regarded as one vast electorate, 
the American vote would be in a permanent majority. 
Australia, it is true, may some day fill up her vast and 
vacant expanse, but it is nut clear that the Australians 
of the future will speak English, for the Austr.alians do 
not increase and multiply very rapidly, and the Antipodes 
may soon attract the overspill of the Fatherland. In 
mere count of heads, therefore, there is no hope that the 
Johns will ever overtake the Jonathans. But it will be 
contended, justly, that heads should be weighed as well 
;is counted. This, however, brings small consolation to 
John Bull; for we seem to be beaten as decisively in 
quality as in quantity. We are not so smart as our 
kin beyond the sea. We are rather slow and stupid, 
and, what is worse, we seem to be getting worse instead 
of better. 

The event which set all men talking was the purchase 
of the Leyland line of steamships by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan. The Leyland steamers are one of the largest 
fleets of the British mercantile marine. The shares in 
the Leyland Codipany were quoted at £,\^ los. Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan having set his mind upon controlling 
one of the great Atlantic ferries, in order to use it as a 
feeder and a servant for his Consolidated Railways, 
offered to buy a preponderating intere.st in the stock at 
^14 10s., or ,^2 per share higher than the current price 
of the stock. He thereby acquired control of a first-class 
assotXmtnt of second-hand steamers. Some of them— 
including those engaged in trading to the Mediterranean 
and PortugaT, and betwean Montreal and Antwerp—he 
resold immediately to Mr. Ellerman, the former controller 
of the destinies of th£ Leyland line. One of the condi¬ 
tions of the bargain was that Mr. Ellerman for the next 
fourteen years bound bimself to take no part Ri managing 
or directing any line of steamships across the Atlantic. 
To rule Mr. Ellerm in out of competition was possibly as 
important as to secure the immediate control of a ready- 
naiide fleet. ^ * 


The Leyland Company continues to be a British 
company. The Leyland steamers will continue to fly 
the British flag. But behind this unchanged exterior 
seeming the company will Ijc controlled in the interest of 
jts new American owners. There are other British 
companies under American control, and the tendency is 
to increase. How long will it be, some arc saying, before 
the process of Morganeering, which has been so effective 
in the case of the Leyland line, is employed to secure 
the control of the British £m[>ire ? Wc may keep our 
Monarchy and its trappings as the Leyland steamers 
keep their British ensign. But the hand that gi ips the 
throttle-valve of the State, will it also be American ? 
There will be no need of annexation. All that is needed 
is a preponderant interest. And that may yet be in the 
market. 

It is a good thing for John Bull to feel something of 
the scntimciii which he has often aroused in others. Mr. 
Pierpont Morgin may control the Leyland steamers, 
but how many American railways have nftt, at one time 
or another, been run in the interests of British share¬ 
holders ? Our journalists shudder at the thought of the 
tyrannous power of American c.ipital. In what country 
in any continent has British capital not, at one time or 
another, in one department or another, been dominant ? 
If Uncle Sam is buying us up piecemeal he is only 
following our own example. The wry faces which some 
of us have been making last month, over Mr. Pierpont, 
Morg.in’s investment in the stock of a British steamship 
line, may perhaps enable us to understand one of the 
ro isons why John Bull is not exactly worshipped in the 
Old World or the New. 

It must be admitted that the mercantile community, 
as a whole, has taken the purchase of a controlling 
interest in the Leyland line with considerable equanimity. 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, of the P. and O. Company, the 
only fleet which is larger than that of the Leyland, has 
remarked to an inlen'iewer that he was quite ready to 
sell his ships to anyone who would give him a good 
price, but the P. and O. is not likely to receive any 
offer as advantageous as that which practically converted 
the Leyland line into an American corporation. Never¬ 
theless, the general public notes with some uneasiness 
the passing of great lines of steamships from English 
hands to those of our competitors. It is not so long 
ages that the shipping company which was the chief 
means of communication between Bangkok and the out¬ 
side world changed hands. Still more reinjirkable, the 
steamers plying down the coast of Africa are now exclu¬ 
sively (Icrman. Wc have made a great fuss about Africa^ 
a great deal has been said concerning the Cape-to-Cairo 
railways but while we are dreaming those dreams we 
have withdrawn British .steamships from competition 
with their German rivals along the whole co^t from 
Suez to Delagoa Bay, Of course, it may be said that it 
is impossible for us to keep the control of the carrying 
trade of the world if oth<;r nations choose to subsidize 
their steamships; but the answer to this consoling observar 
tion is that our m^il contracts are to a certain extent 
subsidies, and that, with or without their aid, we haye 
succeeded hitherto in keeping qpr flag to the fore. Thisjs, 
however, but one phase of the question which has been 
confronting us last month with somewhat disajf^eeable 
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Mo. [.May iS. 

“Ruin staring th:m in the face ” 


CiiAi. Ow'Ni ** TIk you* Sam? Ves—well, we’re being ruined. I)o 3. jii tliink a irust 

would save us m the ■ orlcliuiisc : *’ 

Un’Clk SA^ 2 sbillinc. Tbit if yn i lika Til buy up your okl 

mines as wjII as your sh i>s. ojf, ana thwAi* h'/it' oj tt 


persistence. 'I’he American jiajicrs which announced the 
transit of the Leyland line to I’ierponl Morgan and his 
colossal combination, maliciously headed the news with 
the title, “ England selling off!” 'I'liere is just sulhcicnt 
truth in the matter to make some of us a little 
uneasy. Sir Robert Giffen has been administering 
consolation to the Institute of Hankers : but although 
he said a great many things which wen* very tiue and 
very sensible, ho did not quite meet the point, 
which is tins : The Ibiited States send us every year an 
enormous excess of goods, wheal, cotton, beef, over and 
above the quantity that was needed to jiay for the exports 
from this country. All int('riintion.il commerce is a 
matter of barter. Nations do not pay for their purchases 
from one another in gold. They exchange coniinodities. 
Specie is but the small change which is emplojed to 
balance up the accounts. If the L'nited .States expoit to 
this country goods valued at ^^loo,000,000 sterling, in 
excess of the value of the British goods expoited to the 
United .States, this represents two things ; first, the 
interest ujion British c-apital invested in tlie United 
States; and secondly, freight and profit. The balanct^ of 
trade which the Americans exultantl) declare is so much 
in their favour, is in rc.dity but a p.iyment of tribute 
to the great creditor nation of the world. .Sir 
Robert Ciffen^s figures seein to show iliat there 
is no diminution of the volume of British capital 
invested jn the . United .States. At one lim*; theie 
seemed sonte ground for the suggestiejn that the enormous 
excess of American antports into this country represented 
the paying-off of AtMerican debts, the return on.c.'ifiital 
which we .had in previous years invested in American 
railways and, other industries ; but according to 
.Sir Robert Qiffen the increase of the annual 
assessments pf. the ipcome , ta.\, amounting to 20 per 
cent, or ;£i28,ooo,ooo ip ten years, does not imply that 
our .investments abroad have been diminished. So 
Cal' so good,* but the qpeiaion .arises bow lojig this can 
be .kept . u^. American papijal is now coming over 
kere tb be invested in British .enterprises, and interest 


upon that capital will have to hfe remitted 
in some way or other to the United 
States. The Americans are firoducing 
everything they want themselves, but 
what is it that we can give them in 
exchange for their goods ? It is non¬ 
sense to say thtit we have to pay for 
it in gold, because there is not gold 
enough in the country for any such 
purpose, and the question which puzzles 
some people is how much longer it will 
be possible for business to be carried on 
between a country wliich has more than 
enough of ever)<l)ing that it wants and 
another country which has nothing 
which it can- sell in the American 
market. To this there is one answer, 
and a very unpleasant one—to wit, that 
although the Americans may no longer 
take our steel or our copper or our coals, 
they will buy u]) England itself—or 
rather, to use the phiase, they will pick 
out the eyes of I^gland and take 
them in exchange for their superabund¬ 
ance of natur.d commodities. Already 
we see this process going on in the 
purchases of the famous country scats 
ill the old coiintr) by wealthy Ameri¬ 
cans. Mr. Astor, by the might 
of his millions, siqiplanls the Duke of Westminster at 
Cleveland. Mr. Carnegie establishes himself at Skibo. 
Mr. Phipps, of the Carnegie firm, succec’ds Lord Lytton 
at Knebworlh ; and even Mr. Croker establishes himself 
in his modest retreat in« King .Mficd’s, Wantage. As it 
is with palaces and ca.stles, so it is likely "to be in an 
ever-increasing ratio with titles and all manne-r of bric-.'i- 
brac. If we jiroduce from field, factory or mine nothing 
which tile Americans care to take in e.xchangc for their 
commodities, we have a few crowns and coronets left in 
the Uld World, and it will take some time before all the 
treasure trove of centuries goes up the spout to pay our 
debts to the New Wojld. 
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Daily E.vpn’ss*] 

“ Ami iW’ big Ogle having heaid it 
Tliat chi!ciieu*s hearts aic set on girigcrbreadi 
Constructs u trap, and, with the biead for b«^t, 
For grejciy girls and boys tlien lies in wait. 




•JomnalA [New York. 

On the World's High'way. 

J iiN H u.; " Oh. sir. Hi w.is once ’iippy ,ind ijrosperons 
like you, sii. Would you bt so kind-——” 


XI 


■««^1 




Daily ExJ>rets.\ 


[l.ondon. 


. Pierpont Mergaii has purcb.ased the Lcyland liiie 
Jolin Bull looks on and watches in dismay 
His children by the ogre dragged .way. 
First he picked up the hoy and then the gi 
One by the bnasks, the other by the curl. 


•^reusfi^ 


yflUrHal.] 




[N^w.Vtwhi.. 


.‘■We now call your attention to me magnificent Koman Tabiwu, m whtiSh 
tbr Iroiipe will apueir as (lladiaiors and Patricians, angjoe ^OUnoD, 
1 ‘uople will be the Tictiin, while our talented End Men 'Will aeUVW the 

following poetical masterpiece, attributed to Motaulayn—j,, 

“ The Oladiators; with their swords of steel, . ' 

Rush on their Vic|;iii, deaf to bis apqpal; . 

The wretched Victim yields to their attacks. 

And gets it where the chicken got the axi.*' 
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One thin^ is quit<; tertain,^nd that is that any attempt 
to stem this teadeiuy by the imposition of protective 
tarids would be suicidal. There is no need to be a 
fanatic in favour of Free Trade in order to show that 
England, which has been fur half a centuiy the 
foremost Power of the world, competing success¬ 
fully in^ eveiy market, triumphing over all the 
protective taritfs that have l^een used to shut 
out her goods, could not possibly admit that she 
was unable, without Protection, to hold her own in the 
home market, without proclaiming her abdication 
before the world. What we have to hope is that 
under the double stimulus of the strain of the South 
African War and the sharp menace of American and 
German com petition, John Bull may pull himself together 
before it is too late. Energy, enterjirise and intelligence 
are qualities indispensable for the maintenance of our 
position in the* markets of the world. It is true, no 
doubt, that we have had as much business as we 
could do, and that at the present moment our manufac¬ 
turers, when told that they ought to bestir themselves, have 
some reason for expostulation wlten they point to the fact 
that they cannot fuhil the orders which they have already 
in their books; but that belongs to the past, and 
»what may be a very rapidly vanishing past. England 
was the first of the Powers to discern the possibility of 
harnessing steam to the service of mankind. La.st 
century was the Steam Age, and England, the land of 
Watt and Stephenson, dominated the century. The 
Twentieth is the century of electricity, and in electricity 
England cannot even pretend to pre-eminence. On the 
contrary, we are submissively taking a back seat in the 
application of electrical science, and arc apparently 
making up our minds to admit our inability to compete 
with America in things electrical, as we have already 
admitted it in the production of newspaper and 
maguine printing machinery. At this moment, what 
is it that we see in London? We have the Twopenny 
Tube, the new and most successful illustration of an 
underground metropolitan railway, worked by American 
machinery. We have Mr. Yerkes arranging for making 
more Twopenny Tubes, wliich will bring Charing 
Cross into rapid communication with Hampstead. We 


II.-THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY 

HE second anniversary of the meeting of the Hague 
Conference was celebrated at the Hague by a 
banquet, presided over by M. de Beaufort, Dutch 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and summoned under the 
auspices of the Dutch Women’s Peace Association. 
Through the vigorous initiative of Mme. Sclcnka, the 
various associations of women which took part in the 
Peace Crusade that preceded the Conference commemo¬ 
rated the i8th May by meeting and passing resolutions 
congratulating the nations upon the establislnnent of an 
International Court of Justice and proclaiming anew the 
great principle of international fraternity. The following 
it the resolution passed at a great meeting of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association which was held at the 
Queen’s Hall on the eve of the anniversary of the 
Conference. It was moved by Mrs. Phillips and seconded 
by Mrs. Pearsall Smith and Miss Agnes i^ack :— 

“ That this m.%ting of British women, assembled on the eve 
1 ' the second anniversary of the meedng of the Hague Coa- 
irence, •expresses its heartfelt sathlaction that at last there has 
e(9ii established f Permanent International Tribunal of^rbitra- 
1!^ which may yet become the High Court of Justice among 


have a third* American, Mr. Milbolland, .engaged in 
negotiations for the establishment of universal 
pneumatic parcel and post delivery thro^hout 
London, which will entail the expenditure of millions, 
but which would undoubtedly be of the greatest advan¬ 
tage in overcoming the congestion of traffic and the delays 
which are so ruinous to business. Furtber,Mr.Alf. Johnson, 
the brother of Tojn Johnson, the Mayor of Cleveland, 
who is much talked of as a possible Presidential candidate, 
at next ejection, has arrived in London, full of a scheme 
f<# constructing an electric railway which will enable 
Londoners to run down to Brighton for a shilling in an 
hour. At the same lime Glasgow instals Americ|in 
machinery to drive all its trams, and puts thousands qf 
unnecessary horses upon the market, the quadruped 
having no more work to do, thanks to the intrusion of the 
American electrical competitor. All this points in one 
direction. As the stediii-engine outpaces the horse, so 
electricity is distancing steam. As long as the steam- 
engine held the field, we had no difficulty in holding 
our own ; but now that Uncle Sam has got on the trolly 
car, it seems probable he will get in ahead all right. 
At the same time, while we may deplore the loss of 
pride of place previously enjoyed by our countr)', 
we only need to examine each of these instances of 
American competition better in detail to perceive that 
while our rivaLs are beating us, they are really conferring 
the greatest possible advantage upon the individual 
citizen. That is indeed the great advantage of industrial 
as opposed to military rivalry. An American who, like 
Messrs. Batchelor and Milbolland, would enable us to 
deliver all our parcels silently in as many minutes as 
they now take hours, is a benefactor to the community 
at large. The ])neuinutic tube may supersede thousands 
of the drays and parcels delivery carts which make the 
city almost impassable at certain hours, but the balance 
of advantage is unmistakably on the side of the 
tube. The moral of the whole matter is that while 
accepting the goods with which the American gods 
provide us, wc must make uj) our minds to start in 
and hustle round, otherwise we shall be badly left, 
without even a foothold on the slopes of the modern 
01 > mpus. 


OF THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

the nations ; and cordially approves of the proposal that this 
anniversary should be connneniorated every year in the interests ot 
the peace of the world and the sisterhood of nations,” 

111 the United States Mrs. May Wright-Scwall, Presi¬ 
dent of the International Council of Women, issued ^ 
energetic appeal to all branches of tlic Union to co¬ 
operate in a simultaneous international demonstration. 

The following list of women who in various ways are 
acting together with Mine. Selenka in this matter may 
be useful for future reference : — 


United States 

Mrs. May Wright-Sewall . 

Indianapo]^. 

England. 

Miss Mary Stead 

T.nndon. 

Austria .. 

Frl. Augusta Fickert .. 

Vienya. 

ll.'lgiUiTl .. 

Mme. Dr. Popclin t. 

Brussels. 

Denmark 

Mme. Nieusladt .. 

Copenhagen. 

Valencia. 

Spain 

Donna Belin S. Ferrero 

France .. 

Mme. Pognon 

Paris. 

Greece .. 

Wmc. Caliirhoe Param 

Athens, 

Italy 

Mme. Dr. Paolina Schiff 
Mme. Emilia Mariani 

Milan, 

Turin. 

Japan 

Mrs. Dja Osawa .. 

Tokio. 

>1or way 

Mme. Clara Mjoen .. 

Christiania. 

Netherlands 

Martina Kramers 

Rotterdam. 

f 
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Portugal.. 
KonmAia 

Russia ,, 
Servia .. 
Sweden 
Switzerland 

Bulgaria.. 


Donna Vasconcellfl .. 

Mme. Constance de Dunka 

Schmu. 

Mme. Dr, Annav.Schabanoff 
Mme. Sara Karamarcowic .. 
Mine. Kmilia Brom^ 

Mine. Pracchter-Haaf 
Mile. Camille Vidart .. 

Frau Anna SchabanoiF 


Porto. 

Bucharest. 

.St. Petersburg. 

Belgrade. 

.Stockholm. 

Berne. 

treneva. 

.Sofia. 


It is expected that next year the celebration will be 
much more general and on a much more extended scale. 
Excepting by^the women, there was no demonstratioji in 
coiJnection with the^jpniversary of the Hague Conference, 
sHVC a breakfast wKich was given on the i8th May at 
Anderton’s Hotel, to spme two-score friends and sympa¬ 
thisers, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, the veteran president of 
the International Arbitration and Peace Associa¬ 
tion, in the chair, supported on his right hand by- 
Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., with a small contingent 
of Irish M.P.’s. Mr. Pratt, w'hose advancing years 
have in no way abated the fervour of his youthful 
enthusiasm, rejoiced in the formation of the British 
group of the International Union, which should accept 
as its chief duty the realisation of the ideals formulated 
at the Hague Conference. He reported that he brought 
the good news that in Paris there was a strong move¬ 
ment, initiated by Mr. Thomas Barclay, formerly 
President of the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, in favour of a permanent treaty of arbitration 
between England and France. The French Peace 
Society, acting on the initiative of Mr. Barclay-, is 
about to make an appeal to the British Chamber of 
Commerce in favour of the conclusion of such a treaty, 
which it is to be hoped will be the precursor of other 
similar treaties between England and other Slates. It 
must be remembered that, while the Ha^ue Conference 
constituted an International Court of Ju.stice, the nations 
did not bind themselves to make use of it : and when the 
Conference closed it was universally recognised that the 
next step was to promote the conclusion of treaties 
between the various I’owers binding themselves to refer 
differences between the Governments to the newly- 
established tribunal. It will be interesting to sec what 
response this French proposal meets with in this country. 
At the Hague the British delegation was strongly in 
favour of the conclusion of such treaties, not with France 
only, but with all other countries. Many- things have 
happened since then, however, and Lord Salisbury is not 
likely to crown his career by any such attemjit to 
consolidate recent advances in the direction of interna- 
tio^l justice, Mr. Keir Hardie, in a few earnest and 
eloquent words, ipoved the first resolution, which ran as 
follows :— 


I'he Briti.sh Group of the Intornalional Union .ind other 
supporters of the peace movement Jiere asscmblwl to celebrate 
the second anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference 
expresses its tftarty satisfaction that the Court of International 
Arbitmtion created by the Conference is now formally con- 
stituteil, and suggests that the event should lx: annually com¬ 
memorated <Sn the l8lh Mjy in order to bring before the nations 
the value and importance of using arbitration as a method of 
settling international i' fT.-rences. 

This was seconded by Mr. F. W. Lawrence, of the 
Echo. * 

The second resolution was moved by Mr. W. T. Stead 
and seconded by Mr. M. Joyce, M.P., as follows :— 

That this meeting expresses its profound regret that, although 
the Hague Conference provided for the avoidance of war by- 
resort to aibitiation, and for the restraint of the operations of 
w.^ yvithin limitSf imposeil by humanity and civilisation, the 


British Government has neither availed itself of arbitration to 
avert war, nor abided by the rules and usages of war which were 
laid down at the Hague for the conduct of operations in the 
field. 

Both resolutions were carried unanimously. At the 
meeting the following letter from Mr. Walter Ci^ane was 
read :— . 

13, lloll.md Street, Kensington, 

’ May 1 7 ( 1 ), 1901. 

Dear Mr. Stead ,—1 am much obliged io you and to the com¬ 
mittee of the British Group of the Intcrnniional Union for the 
kind invitation to the breakfast in coniiiiemoraiion of the second 
anniversary of the opening of the Hague Conference. 

I fear, owing to the shortness of the notice and the early 
hour, I shall lx; unable to be present, but I quite realise 
the importance of the occasion. It may, iiiilecd, sc-eiu to 
sonic of ns as if the cause of peace—with .which is bound 
up the cause of humanity and of social progress—is at 
present clouded and thwarted in our own country by the 
very persons anil powers that ought to be alive to the 
importance of its advocacy. Nevertheless, as lime goes on, the 
articles laid down and agreed to by the representatives of the 
liuropean Powers at the Hague, however careless or cynical 
thosi- same f'owers may lx: in immediate practice, and however 
lax they may show themselves—as they unfortunately shown 

themselves in their operations against China and (ourselves) 
against the Bocrs~yet a standard and international rule having 
Ix-en .set up as to what are and what are not permissible usages, 
in civilised warfare, that standard must be constantly (as it 
obviously is) more and more constantly referred to as the author¬ 
itative declaration on the subject. This reference to the decisions 
of the Hague Conference marks an epoch, and must, in time, 
have more and more effect, and, even in the midst of the profound 
depression, which every lover of peace and freedom must feel, 
as well as every true lover of Great Britain, under the continued 
prosecution of what from the first has been an unnecessary, 
degrading, unjustifiable and cruel war, we must look forward to 
the lime when our countrymen will assuredly have .recovered 
from their fever, and will discover (as some of them are even 
now discovering) that they have been decciveil by an utterly 
specious call upon their “patriotism”- a patriotism wliich 
practically means the annexation of other people's territories, 
not the defence of our own. 

Let us hope this recovery will take place liefore it is too late, 
and if we have not already hopelessly alienated our J>utch 
neighbours and fellow-citizens in South Africa, let us use our 
Ix-st energies to bring about a settlement by oflering terms which 
a brave foe can accept, which should certainly secure to them 
that inilcpendencp and self-government for which they have st> 
strenuously fought. It would lx; actually to the honour and 
lx;st interests of the people of Great Britain, in the Jong run, 
that (here sliould lx- a speedy settlement upon such principle. 

I^et us distinguish between interesteij classes and the real 
welfare of the nation. Let us not allow men to represent us 
whose hands are not clean, or wlio.se record does not not show 
a man of principle. I.et us recall partisans, and in-sist upon 
fair-mindedness and impartiality in our cominissions, for 
assuredly no other qualities will bring about a just settlement 
in South Africa. 

No^-Cnglishman, Scotchman or Irishman is in danger of Over¬ 
looking the qualities of his own race, hut of however admirable 
qualities a race may be compounded, if that race endeavours to 
force its habits, its mode of life, its law and its customs upo(i ' 
other rac-cs and countries, and makes no allow-aiice and has no 
sympathy for the traditions and customs of other races with which 
it is brought into contact, then such a race, in proportion to 
its ideas and to its success in making them dominant, must 
become a curse to*the world—which obviously cannot belong 
to one race exclttsively, and which owes all its richness,, 
resource, and variety to the niuWtudeof races which peopli^it. 

Oh! th|t we cotlld generally realise this, a'hd cast out the . 
possibility of war for evermore 1—Very faithfully yours, , '•* 

Wai-tkr CBA.N'E. 

The Committee of the British Gr<flip-*f the. Inter- 
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national Union has held two meetings since its 
constitution, and taken in band the two most pressing 
tasks—the drawing up of a muster-roll of friends of peitce 
in every constituency, with a view to the organisation 
of lociil groups associated for collective action in the 
interests of peace ; and secondly, in promoting the signa¬ 
ture of the Protest and Appeaf against the atrocities 
which charactcrijic the conduct of the war in South 
Africa. Tfie War Office return of the number of firms 
burnt in South Africa, although mi.serably incomplete, 
was an official confirmation of the justice of the charges 
brought against our military authorities in the autumn of 
last year. They were indignantly denied at the lime, 
and are now officially tidmilted to have been true. In 
Only seventy-seven out of the six hundred and thirty cases 
of farm-burning admitted to have taken place was tliere 
any excuse which would even pretend to bring the case 
within the rules of war. The Coiumiltee of the 
Tlritish Group passed the following resolution on the 
subject :— 

Finding in the nffiiiiil repnrl, issii'd h) tin; Tlrilish \\ ar 
Office concerning fariu-lnuning in Snuth .Africa, an offi.ial 
confirmation of the statements emhodied in their international 
protest and appeal, that tlie Rules <>1 War un.'inimoiisly ratilied 
by the I’owcrs at the IJagu ■ Cotifereiice had not been n-speeted 
by the British Army in South Afiica, we solemnly protest 
ag.aiDst this act of natiuntil bad faith, and call upon the repre¬ 
sentatives of the nation in Parliament to impeach this violation 
of the International Laws of War, and to dein.and adcfpiite 
reparation therefor. 

The Committee also ordered the following circular to 
be issued to the leading friends of peace and intcniational 
Justice in the different constitiieueies 

A Mustkr Koit, ok Kkiknds of 1’i.ace. 

Dear Sir,—At a meeting of thet’oimnitlee of the International 
Union, which, .is you will see from the enclosed leaHet, contains 
representatives of all the Associiitioiis that have been engaged in 
Peace work, it was decided that the time had come when we 
should endeavour to obtain a Muster Roll of all those who are 
thoroughly to be relied upon in the War against War. It was 
thought that the best means of doing this wouhl be to secure 
signatures to the enclosed Memorial, which yon will see goes 
straight to the root of things, containing, as it does, a two-fold 
protest against the barbarism with which we are condiuting 
the War in .South Africa and a.sscrting the principle that no 
State which was rvilling before War to allow its ease to be 
referred to arbitration should be annexed as the result of a War 
waged by a Power which had refused arbitration. This Protest 
and Appeal has been signed by Professor Virchow, Dr. Geom 
Bchwemfiirth, M. Emile Zola, Bjdnisijerne Ujilrnson, Signor 
Lombroso, Dr,, Kuypens; and in England by Professor Alfrcsl 
R. Wallace, Professor James Sully, Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Mr. 
W. R. Cremer, M.P., Mr. J. Keir llardie, M.P., Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P., the Dean of Durham, Dr. Clifford, Mr. William 
Watson, Mr. Oscar Browning, M.A,, Mr. Walter Crane, and 
many others. • _ 

May I ask you whether you wouhl be able or willing to obtain 
signatures in your locality to the Protest and Appeal, and return 
tliem to me for presimtation -to the signatories of the Hague 
Convention ? By this means we shall obtain some idea as to 
those who can be depended upon for co-operation in each con¬ 
stituent, and so pave the way for a more regular organisation 
of the Forces of Peace. • _ _ 

The Committee has been impelljfd to take this action at this 
moment by the publication of the Wa« Office Report upon the 
fatm<bunuDg which has taken in tt# Orange Free State 

d m the l^outh African Repuliiaic. The facts, %hich have 
g been denied, are now officially admitted. We do not 
believe the Return, to lie in any complete, but, imperfect 
though it is, if proves to the hilt the statements made in the 


first part of the Protest. Of 630 farms repdrted to h^e been 
burnt, it is now clear that in only 77 cases' was there even- an 
allegation that there had lieen either an abu^e of the white flag 
or tlie use of the farm for the purpose of attacking our troops. 
Sa that more than 500 farms are ntna proved to haxie been burnt 
without any justifiratton whatever from l/ie point of view of inter¬ 
national law. Thai this is the case has been admitted ffankly 
by such thorough-going advocates of a “ fight to the finish ” as 
the Standard and the St. yames’s Gazette. The Standard, 
for instance, on May i6lh, commenting upon the evidence thu-> 
brought to light by tlie Official Return, says:—“The least 
satisfactory cases in the Return are those in which houses 
occupied by women have Ix'cn deinolisl^l simply Ijecairsc Iheir 
husbands were on coniiuando. Tlicre wafs a conspiciiou-. instanae 
of tile kind in the l>>wn of Ventersburg last January, when 
a whole batch of urban dwellings—not farpi-houses- -were 
destroyed lieeaiise the owneis were away fighting ag<linst us in 
the fieltl. This is .s proceeding whieh was explicitly forbidden 
at the Hague Conference, and is comlemiied by most writers on 
International Law.” 

The St. yamn's Gazette, on May 16, writing in the same 
strain, says:—“The hulk of the cases to whieh we take 
ein|)hatic exeeplion are those in whieh no> further reason is 
alleged for the desinulion of houses than that the owners were 
on commando. On November l ol l.ist year sixteen houses— 
one the house of a widow -were destroyeil in Ventersburg town 
for this cause. On the 25th of the same month twenty-three 
houses in the Fr.iukfort district were similarly destroyed. We 
c.all attention to these c.isi's in particular “since the dates appear 
to tifford a iiu-aiis of fixing responsibility foi proceedings whieh 
we have no liesiiatioii in describing us an outrage on the 
conventions of W.ii.” 

We stand thiTi-tore, :is a nation, convicted, on official evi¬ 
dence, furnished by the Government itself, in the jndgiiienl of 
thorough-going p.irtisaii orgy.ns, of an utterly indefensible 
violation of the laws .and usages of War which our Government 
assisted in ilrawing up at the Hague only two years ago. Tliis 
is a relapse into b.nhaiisin whieh seems to us to cull for ihe'liiost 
vigorous protest. In the Fiainco-Gennan War nothing ap- 
pioaehing to this wholesale system of di-vastation w.as atlojued 
by the invading (It rniaiis. The greatest German writers upon 
the Ians of War ha\e condemned in strong terms the eimduci of 
which our Iroojis have been guilty. Blinitschli, for instance, 
says: “ Those who deliberately, or for icngeance, di'stroy or 
damage the piiv.ile property of others, violate International law, 
and ought to be punished.” 

It was the unanimous feeling of our Committee ih.at, for the 
good name of England, to say nothing of the sacred cause of 
humanity, it is absolutely necessary that the coiidiiet of which 
our Army has laten guilty in .South Africa should not only be 
liranded as infamous, but that, in the wonts of Profwsor 
Blunlschli, ii ought to be adi-qualely punished, and that due 
reparation shoukl be made to the sufferers from such .savage 
and illegal pr.ictices. 

1 have, therefore, to .ask you, on Iwhalf of the British jp'ouj) 
of the International Union, the following questions, to which I 
beg you will favour our Committee with an early and spccifi- 
reply : — 

1. Will you undertake the duly of endeavouring to obtain 
signatures to the enclosed I’rotest and Appeal of as‘many persons 
in your constituency as are staunch and true fb the cause of 
Peace and international justice ; and forward to tills Coifimittee 
the nam(» and adriiesses of all those persons in you|^constituency 
who are stalwart for Peace and international justice 'I 

2. Could yon bring together the more influential and active 

of the signatories and pass a resolution erribodying the substance 
of the Protest and .Appeal for transmission to your Member of 
Parliament ? • 

The signatories of the Protest and Appeal -would be .the first 
solid contribution to the much-needed national muster-roll of the 
forces available for the cause *6f Peace. 

The following are the names of the members of fhe 
General Committee of the British Group, from which it 
will be seen that they include membels of most of tiic 
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associatioi^s, which are, moreover, much more fully repre¬ 
sented on the General Council 


Mr. J, F. Green T 

Mr. J. A. Hobson . 

Mr. .William Hill 

Kev. Harold Rylett 
Mr. John M. Roher 
Mr. tl# G. Hobson . 

Mr. J. K<'ir Hardicj M.l’, 
Mr. \V?M; Crook. 

•Mr. Cl. H. I’crris 


International Arbitration and 
Peace Association. 

South African Conciliation 
t'.omlnittcc. 

I.abour Committee, IVare 
Ctusarie. 

Stop-the-War Committee. 
Frcethinkersi. 

Independent Laljour Patty. 
Concord. 


Rev. Silas K. I locking. 

Mr. Herbert B'-irr<iws .. .. Social Hemocratic Federation. 


Rev. J. P. Gll^dstone .. Peace .Society. 

Mr. W, T. Stead, Secretary. 

The Rev. Dr. Darby bL'injf the Secretary of the Peace 
Society abstains from t,iktit„ any part in the work of the 
Union at present, and his ])I ice is taken by the Rev. J. 
1 ’. Glcdstone, one *of the vice-presidents of the Peace 


Society. Mr. F. \V. Fox, a member of the Societ>' of 
Friends, and a Unionist, is also a kind of *mcmber, 
unattached, for, whilst sympalhisinf,' with the general 
objects of the Union, and being desirous of forwarding 
them, he finds it difiieult to co-operate with a body which 
has taken up so decided an attitude on the subject'of 
the present war. 'rhere .rrc other sympathisors who are 
heartily co-operating with,, the Coiuinittec, but whose 
jOlilicial position renders it impossible for them formally to 
accept enrolment in its ranks. 

I have to thank those of my readers wdio. in response 
to an appeal last inontli, have V'oltmteered to co-operate 
ill di.living up the muster roll of the friends of peace. 
We have now the names of stalwart friends of peace in 
some three liundred eonstitucncics : and if they can hut 
be induced to take .'idvantage of the present opportunity 
to org.inisc elfective working groups in their re.sjK'ctive 
constituencies, we nia\ hojje that before the next (leneral 
Election we may have an organised Ixidy of public oiiinioii 
whicli will stand no nonsense from Jingoes, masked or 
unmasked. 


III.-SUMMER HOLIDAYS FOR CITY DWELLERS. 


O UR belated summer has arrived at last, and the 
question of summer holidays is the order of the day 
in every well-to-d* hoiiseliold. One of the pleasant 
developments of these laiter days is the manifest growth 
of a sentiment on the jiai t of the middle-class th.it the 
.summer holiday ought not to be the exclusive privilege 


of a cl.iss. It is, of course, difficult to secure a fortnight 
in the country for the swarming millions who breed and 
fester m the slums of our great cities ; hut those who 
say th.it it'is im))()ssible forget that it could he attained 
for men, at least, by the simple expedient of en¬ 
forcing a fortnight’s altemlance in a iiiilUary camp. 
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It ought not to be necessary to invoke the devil of 
conscription in order to give every resident in 
our cities at least a fortnight in the open air. Meanwhile, 
pending any drastic i-emedy of this description, it is 
pleasing to note the efforts which are being made along 
cooperative lines to secure for working people the 
privileges which without organisation and forethought 
would be quite unobtainable. I have every pleasure in 
publishing this month two brfef papers both bearing upon 
this subject, one from the Browning Settlement (Warden,*' 
Mr. Herbert Stead), which describes what has been done 
to secure a party the advantage of an excursion to 
Glasgow, eight days camping out on a Scotch farm, and 
opportunities of visiting Glasgow Exhibition. The other 
account, written by one of a numerous band of devoted 
workers among the girls of London, sets forth what in 
her opinion could be done, and done at once, to secure 
a seaside hostel for working girls. 

(i.) From Lonoon’s Dknskst Swarm. 

Green FlEI.ns or grimy courts, sunlit sea or stifling 
slum, the free air of heaven as it blows over meadow and 
lane and river, or the foetid breath of the tenement house 
and back street—these are the alternatives which face 
many a little child and growing lad and girl, many a 
white-faced mother and toil-worn worker. They expect 
so little—hope for so little ; and yet a short break from 
the weary treadmill means life and health, and per¬ 
haps an uplift of soul to something beyond, even the 
Eternal. Must the summer’s message be unheard, 
unseen, by these — God’s poor? Nearly every¬ 
one is turning with kindling mind to thoughts of 
moor and loch and mountain, of sea ^nd river. Will 
you not enhance the pleasure of your own holiday by 
holding out a helping hand to some workman-comrade 
to help him or his children to Just one fortnight of fresh 
air? 

FOUR AUGUST CAMPS. 

The Browning Settlement has year by year, since 
its foundation, helped increasing numbers to a summer 
holiday. Each year cam] is are organised in Surrey 
or elsewhere which are practically self-supporting, for 
our honest working man believes in helping himself 
and his brother too. 

Perhaps it may be interesting to sketch briefly how 
these camps materialised from rosy dreams into joyful 
certainties. The Warden and his staff of helpers, worn 
out with a hard winter’s work, were all painfully conscious 
of need of holiday. But as the primal idea of all settle¬ 
ments is an emphatic affirmative to the query, " Am I 
my brother’s keeper ? ” they could not leave VValworth 
folk behind. So a big barn up on the Surrey hills 
was taken for men, with a smaller one for women, and 
here, for ten happy days, whole families revelled in room 
to breath^, and lived a happy’gipsy life. Each paid the 
actual cost (ff their stay, but the organising and*.'ngineer- 
ing of the camps to a successful conclusion were their 
own reward. Out of this grew a separate camp of boys, 
where they had “ leave and liking to shout ” and disport 
themselves without jarrii^ the nerves of their elders. And 
the girls’ club, too, went into camp—sometimes in little 
cottages, -sometimes under the roof of a big farm-house, 
where the kindly simple country folk made acquaintance 
with that wondcrfiifl product, the London factory girl, with 
her hopes and ambitiqns and irrepressible high spirits. 
Last year* these two clhf|g» blosSomed opt into large 
and admirably-organised dimensions, and will this year 
again be under, the oversight respectively of Mr. Ernest 
and Miss Jdfesie Spicer, too 4 evotc time, money, and 


interest to the young life of Walworth. These will need 
to be helped. *■ 

AT PARI.S AND GLASGOW EXHIBITIONS. 

But the co-opemtive holiday idea bcUbi to sprout 
out in new directions. Last year, after careful saving 
and planning, a party of twenty-six went from the 
Browning Sertlement to the Paris Exhibition, and-this 
year the “ Travel Club ”—grown fifty strong—sets forth 
on a voyage to bonnie Scotland. Scottish friends, 
known and unknown, have helped to make this possible. 
A generous-hearted farmer gives accommodation for 
the party on the shores of the Firth of Clyde ; and* climb¬ 
ing Ben Lomond, sailing “ cfoon the watter,” jfhd a 
visit to the Glasgow Exhibition, are amongst the looked- 
for delights of this holiday. And how much it means ! 
Not only the enlargement of mind by travel’and contact 
with life under other than familiar conditions, but the 
friendly hand held ^ut by so many—the care and thought 
and trouble given by men near and far to ensure a good 
holiday for unknown brothers—forges bonds of friendship 
and brotherhood stronger than steel. And the careful 
thrift and economy necessary to gain this holiday—what 
are they not worth ? Said one wife : “ No, I’m not going ; 
we couldn’t manage it for two; but ”—^with conscious 
pride of co-operation—“ I’m helping to save for him.” 
For this c.iinp wc ask no help, it must be self- 
supporting. 

AN APPAI.I.ING FACT. 

But in addition there are hundreds of children whose 
one chance is that readers of the Review of Reviews 
will help them to a holiday. Many a widow and ailing 
mother can only by aid of kindly friends get rest and 
courage to fecc again life’s battle. It may startle readers 
to know x\eA\. serrcTity per cent, of the Board School cHildren 
of Walworth do not get even one nir^ht in the country. 
.Such is the report of Headmasters after careful inquirj'. 
And Walworth is the most densely crowded l^arliamentary „ 
Division in tlie whole of London ; it is also the midmost 
division : for it contains the exact centre of the area of 
the County of London. There arc so many needing a 
change, the need is so pitiful, and it is so easy to help, 
los. gives a child a fortnight’s free holiday, 20s. an adult. 
Contributions will be gladly received by F. Herbert 
Stead, Warden, Browning Settlement, York Street, 
Walworth, S.E. 

(2.) “The Green Lady”; or. Holiday Hotels for 
City Giri.s. 

“ Ain’t the Green Lady a sayin’ ‘ Good mornin’ ’ to yer 
to-day ! ” She took a long breath and looked,,,at my 
window-box with its crocuses and snowdrops ; it was her 
way of telling me that she had felt the first breath of 
spring as she turned out of the dark slum street in which 
she had spent the eight years of her mcip' little life. 

She is as jiretty as a picture, a cl)ild of fancy and 
imagination ; her real home is on “The'Hills of Dream,” 
her playmate the wild fawn, her companions the Green 
Lady of Springtime, and her mother th^ brown Earth. 
But to-day she is a prisoner tn a dark slum street, and 
her inheritance is not hers but is taken by another. 

Once in the late spring she Weift to her own place for 
a whole Jbng beautiful fortnight, and now every blue 
flower reminds her of the wild hyacinths which she calls 
the blue fields ; every wllow flower is a buttercup ; 
every bird a skylark:^' The dustiest plane tree in the 
hard paved street is the Green Lady who is coming up 
and up out of the brown earth, whose heralds are the 
flowers in our window-boxes and wljp will presently fold 
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the cbildjii her amis and kiss her on both cheeks. All 
this she tells me with wide opened e>'cs, wondering and 
mysterious, as she flits about my room, pretending to 
, pick the floi(|||rs on the wall-paper and standing entranced 
at their bea^ as she puts them in imaginary vases of 
water. Then she slips away, back' to her jprison in the 
slums—back to the noise and the fllth, b&ck to drunken 
brawls, abuse and ugliness. 

The slums of our cities are full of these children— 
children who do not belong and who never need belong 
to such sordid and degrading life. It tiikes very little to 
save them from it before they have lost their vision, so 
littl* to keep them 1f?om sinking into the hopeless 
condition of their parents ; only a glinmse now and again 
of a more real and a more beautiful life in which, as they 
grow, thought and imagination may dwell, is enough. 

And yet so soon it is loo late, or if not too late, the 
task of re-awakening the imagination and of setting the 
prisoner free becomes more and more difficult. 

I remember just such a child, who at seventeen was a 
prisoner and had fiprgotten that she had ever been free. 
She had been ill and half starving all the winter, and 
just in the springtime 1 saw her off to a lovely little 
village at the foot of the Cotswold Hills. 1 had had some 
difficulty in getting the money, and it had taken consider¬ 
able time and trouble to arrange. I looked forward 
eagerly to her first letter, expecting it to tell of healing 
and of joy, of flowers, and birds, and .sunshine. Alas ! 
when it came it only said that she was bearing the fort¬ 
night for my sake, and the only mention of the country 
was that the village street looked so miserable that it gave 
her the hump. Since then she has been away for many 
and many a holiday, and there ik no working girl whom I 
know to-day who loves the country more, or to whom it 
means so much as the girl who first of all bore it for my 
sake. But it was through her that I learnt my lesson. 
She taught me two things. First, that we never ought to 
let the children grow up alienated from the earth which is 
their birthright, that those whom our social and economic 
conditions have thus alienated have suffered a poignant 
sorrow and an irreparable loss. They have lost the 
healing, the comfort and the security of the earth 
beneath their feet, and are for ever adrift in uncertainty 
and unrest. 

And I learnt, secondly, that it is useless to send such 
as these alone in the country; they are strangers and 
aliens. 

So it came to pass that ten years ago we began to 
take away the girls in our Working Girl’s Club into the 
countnr in parties, and to go with them ourselves. In 
this wny ive were able to make them happy, to interest 
them, to tell them what it meant to us ; the results are 
almost like a miracle. Before we left the country had so 
far yielded up its charm, the earth bad so far taken us to 
her heart, that the girls began to save their money for 
next year as soon as we returned to London. They also 
inspiredr«thc others who had not been with us, so that 
the next year our party had nearly doubled. Since then 
we have not iftissed a yeasi 

, And the results ! Who shall measure them ? The 
holidays have put the gi^ back where the children are. 
They have had an insight into a world of beauty that 
stands them in' good stead in the evil placdl where the 
rest of their lives is so often spent. If they are prisoners, 
their hearts are free ; when the gfison doors are opened 
they will know how to go free- They have a life other 
and apart from the sordid life they live, and is not this a 
gift invaluable ? ^ 


Hitherto our one difficulty has been accommodation 
for our ever-increasing numbers and for other clubs 
whose leaders now make a practice of taking their girls 
away for an annual fortnighrs holiday. 

Last year we had a beautiful house lent to us at the 
seaside, and in conjunction with leaders of other Girls’ 
Clubs we raised enough money to furnish it for thirty^ive 
girls. It was a great success, and was used'during the 
summer' by five parties, which quite filled the house. 
This year we want to take a house which can become 
a permanent Holiday Hotel for Girls’ Clubs and their 
leaders during the summer months, and during the rest 
of the year by working men, their wives and families, or 
by any one who cares more for simplicity and comfort 
than for the luxury and society of the ordinary hotel. 
We shall fix a tariff that will make the .hotel self- 
supporting when full, with a fair margin for renewals, 
repairs and additions. No profit will go to any 
other purpose than extension; in this sense it will 
not be a commercial undertaking run for profit. 
The idea is to give as many people as possible as cheap 
a holiday as is consistent with making the venture pay 
its way. We have found a house which exactly suits our 
purpose at a very moderate rent; it is at the seaside and 
within easy and cheap reach of London. We want 
;^ 5 oo to give it a good start. We want two years’ rent 
guaranteed, furniture for another fifteen, and a portable 
dining and recreation room which will free two downstairs 
rooms and enable us to accommodate fifty girls. We 
believe that if the ;tsoo is given to us now, that in a very 
short time the hotel will be quite self-supporting, but this 
sum is necessary before we can hope to open the 
house. 

If the real economy of life and health and money 
which such a scheme means were in any way realised, 
there is no doubt that the money would be quickly forth¬ 
coming. There is one girl in our club to-day who, eight 
years ago, came to us a miserable errand-gfirl without 
training, without skill. During these years she had never 
missed the annual fortnight’s holiday, and has taken 
advantage of ever>’ chance of bettering her health and 
her condition. To-day she is a skilled worker earning 
over I a week. She is the champion of eight clubs in 
musical drill and our right band in dramatic, singing and 
dancing classes, passing on as teacher all that she learns 
to those younger than herself. This is only one instance 
out of many where a few shillings spent on a girl’s first 
fortnight in the country has resulted in such a steady 
moral and physical improvement as may have saved the 
community a much larger outlay in hospitals, workhouses 
and reformatories. I only ask that the children and the 
boys and the girls may be given a chance, that one fort¬ 
night in the year may be lived out in the open, with 
simple, orderly abundant n^eals ; that we may have one 
chance in the year of really meeting our girls and of 
telling them of those things which are most precious to 
us in our own lives. 

We know just the sort of holiday that meets the need 
of those of whom we write ; we have trained the girls to 
pay a large share of the cost, and a share that increases 
every year as they become more skilled and better paid. 
There is every chance of the scheme being a success, and 
I unhesitatingly appeal for j^Soo to«make the venture. 
All accounts will be audited by a chartered accountant. 
Donations may be sent to Mis® Mary Neal„ Hon. Sw. 
Esperance Girls’ Qub, 45 , Grafton Street, Fitaroy Square, 
or to J. H. Greenhalgh, $sq., Hon. Treasurer, ao, Ends- 
leigh Terrace, Duke’s Road, W.C. , 
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, 1«UES, LIES, LIES!” 

Quite True. But Who is the Liar? 

Last month we had varioul statements by Ministers 
and others in which those whotdiifer from them have been 
accused of various follies and more serious offences. 
Lord Milner, for instance, sneered at people who imagined 
that if we had been patient and just and straightforward 
in our dealings with the Boers we should have found them 
amenable to reason. His phrase, it seems to most people, 
mifdit have been more aptly employed to describe the 
confident expectations of a certain Sir Alfi-ed Milner and 
his advisers who entered upon this war with a light heart 
in the amiable delusion tnat it would be all over in a 
canter, and that seventy thousand men 
were sufficient to sweep the Boers off 
the face of the earth. This, however, 

I only note in passing. More serious 
is the charge which Mr. Brodrick has 
thought fit to bring against the Review 
OP Reviews in the House of Com¬ 
mons. On the 2lst May a question 
which had been put down on the 
paper by Mr. Shaw, Member for 
Wolverhampton, was asked by Mr. 

Bartley. Mr. Shaw, who had been 
previously in correspondence with me, 
wished— 


The Pre^le .1 
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to ask the Secretary for War whether any 
inquiry had been instituted into the charge 
recently made against a sentry at St. 

Helena of having shot a Boer prisoner 
dead whilst singing a hymn dunftg the 
service of the Christian Endeavovir Society; 
and whether any report had been received by 
him; if so, would he state the effect of it. 

THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOURER 
QUOTED. 

The Statement referred to in this 
question bad been quoted from an 
article entitled “ Two Decades of Chris¬ 
tian Endeavour,” contributed to the 
American Review of Revmvs by Mr. 

Amos R. Wells, the managing editor 
of the Christian Endeavour World. There was absolutely 
nothing in the article to indicate any sympathy on the 
part of the writer with the Boers or any desire to critfoise 
the policy of the. British Government. Mr. Wells was 
endeavouring to prove the universality of the mission of 
the Christian Endeavour Society. He said that Christian 
!l^ndeavour had proved itself specially adapted to the 
army. This was shown in the Spanish-American War 
and also in the South African War, in whiclf he said 
Christian Endeavour bad been in evidence both on sea 
and land and in both armies. Then followed the passage 
on which the question was based. 

MR. BRODRICK’S REPLY. 

The Secretary for War, replying tc^r. Shaw’s question, 
said 

‘ attmtion has been drawn to this statement. The report 
|fthe offi^r cotnmandiagltlMc troops at St. Helena shows that 
re is 1K> truth whatever ,in the statements*made, which 
ipeared in the Review OP, f^iEWs. The Boer prisoner 
iludcd to as being shot at St'.lffelena was endeavouring to 


climb over the wire fence enclosing the prisons camp in thd 
early morning before daylight. This assertion, like others 
persistently dis|eminated by this journal, is untrue and 
mischievous. 

It is natural that Mr. Brodrick should endeavtiur to dis¬ 
credit the journal whose chief fault during the last two 
years has been that its statements have been justified, 
whereas those of Mr. Brodijick and his friends have been 
almost invariably falsified. That, Mr. Brodrick f^t^ par¬ 
ticularly sore last month is natural and easy to explain. 

MINISTERS’ “truth” ABOUT FARM-BURNING. 

All through last winter the Review op Reviews had 
repeatedly disseminated statements that the British Army 
in South Africa was engaged in devas¬ 
tating the Boer country and burning 
the Boer houses without any justifica¬ 
tion by the laws of war. In reply to 
these persistent accusations, Ministers 
angrily denied the fact, and asserted 
in the House of Commons and else¬ 
where that no house had been burnt 
down excepting when there had been 
abuse of the white flag, or when they 
had been used for the purpose of attack¬ 
ing our men. In the early part of 
May, after a long delay, an official 
return of the farm-houses burnt in 
South Afiica was issued by the War 
Office. This return proved our accusa¬ 
tions up to the hilt. Mr. Brodrick, 
the official head of the War Office, 
was directly responsible for having 
given the lie to his colleagues, 
and having' vindicated«the justice 
of the assertions made in the 
Review of Reviews. According 
to this return, which is absurdly 
incomplete, the British Army in 
South A^ca had burned down 
632 farms, of which only 77 
came into the category of farms 
destroyed for a breach of the 
laws of war, or for utilising the 
buildings as a place for attack-upon our troops. Every 
one of the five hundred and odd farmhouses described 
in the official return as burnt without even an allegation 
of a violation of the laws of war by their own^, con¬ 
stitutes a separate and particular admission by Mr. 
Brodrick of the lies by which the British public baa been 
deceived during the time the controversy was raging. - 

It is therefore only natural that Mr. Brodrick, having- 
been compelled most reluctantly to issuip this conclusive 
vindication of the accuracy of our indictment, slAuld have 
seized with the delight of little natures on -the first 
semblance of a case to throw discredit upoi! our accura^. 
But as it so happened, I had been in communication wiui 
Dr. Clark of the Christian Endfavbur Society, before Mr. 
Shaw put down his question on the paper in the House of 
Commons,*and within less than a week of Mr. Brodrick’s 
reply I had received an answer from Dr. Clark’s secretary 
explaining the origin of, the mistake. 

A MISTAKE AS TO PLACE ONLY. 

,^When Mr. Amos R. Wells wrote the article, iir which 
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the statement Vas made, he had in his memory a letter 
■from Bliss, the seoKtary of the South African Chris- 
titm Enoeavour Union,Which had appearedin the Christian 
Endosvottr World on October 4tb, 1900. Miss Bliss wrote 
as follows #■ 

A few days later I went past the prisoners' camp at Green- 
point, one of the suburbs of Capetown. Here, too, are En- 
'deavourers. Let me tell you of one who led a prayer meeting 
there nig^t aftw night. His name was Philip Cronjc—a youth 
of great promise, a fine scholar, and a conscientious Christian. 
He Was preparing for the ministry, and in order to get the ' 
means to continue his studies he weut to the Orange Free State, 
Whei$ his parentw lived, and was teaching there when the war 
broke out. He was commandeered, went into the Boer army, 
was taken prisoner, and brought to the camp at Greenpoint. 
Here he gathered some of the men, and they had prayer meet¬ 
ing every night., Around their quarters was a wire fencing 
called the “ dead line," and the sentries had orders to shoot any 
prisoner who touched this line after being warned. One night, 
when young Cronje led the meeting, the subject was “ Our . 
Enemies,” and they were praying for them. As he held the 
hymnbook in his nand, and gave out the hymn, " When 1 
survey the wondreus cross,” he stepped back to get a better 
light, and came close to the wire, without noticing it. The 
sentry ^led out, but those who were singing heartily did not 
hear him. Suddenly the praying band were siartl^ by the 
report of a gun, and their young leader, whom they lov«l, fell 
down in their midst, ivith his hymnbook still clasped in his 
hand. He died in the night, after tellir^ the doctor that he 
did not hear the sentry. 

His lifelong friend. Rev. Mr. Alheit, who had baptised him 
and received him into the Church, and with whom be had 
lived, was allowed to hold the burial service. 

”0, the sadness and horror of war ! ” 

Mr. Wells, writing from .memory, and apparently 
immessed with the idea that there were no Boer prisoners 
to be found anywhere except at St. Helena, confused the 
Boer prisoners’ camp at Greenpoint, near Cape Town, 
with the Boer camp at St. Helena. Such appears to be 
the only element of error in the statement to which Mr. 
Brodrick took exception. 

If the Review of Reviews has so persistently dis¬ 
seminated untrue and mischievous assertions, is it not 
surprising that the only statement to which Mr. Brodrick 
cap refer in proof of his sweeping allegation is a mere 
error of place which in no way affects the facts, and for 
which in any case the Review of Reviews was abso¬ 
lutely free from responsibility ? 


“ASTOUNQINO REVELATIONS 

About the South African War." 

That is the title of the first article in the Westminster 
Rn'irw for June. The writer, “ a true friend of a better 
England," raises the question, “Who made this fatal 
war ? ” and proceeds to make answer. 

, WHEN ANNEXATION WAS RESOLVED ON. 

He says:— 

1 hold a* communication, fully authenticated, which sheds a 
lurid light on the subject, In July, 1899, three months before 
the so-called “ultimatum" of the Government of the South 
African Republic, the ambassador of a great Power, accredited 
to the Court of St. James's, literally declared 40 a countryman 
of his, with whom he was in friendly intercourse—“ The English 
Cahinet has recently resolved upon taking ^ssession of the two 
South Afrkm Repuhlics as soon at possible f 

The ambassador at the same time declared, “The 
dther Powers will do nothing ”; a remark which sugges.s 


a 


how it was he had become possessed of the intentions <rf 
the British Government. The ^iter proceeds 
Here we have the positive statement that ikar had hera decided 
upon in London several months before the South African 
Republic felt It absolutely necessary, jin accordance vrith a 
well-known rule of intenuitional law, to ask the English 
Government to withdraw the troops it had been pushing .up to 
the Transvaal frontier. More than this i the formal resolve 
was to make war upon the" Orange Free State as well, «sd to 
seize upon both Republics. ^ . 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S DAMAGING CONFESSION; 

The writer next lays stress on what Lord Lansdowne 
let out in his duel with Lord Wolscley in the House of 
Lords on March 15th last. Lord Lansdowne said :— 

“ He (Ixird Wolseley) wished us to mobilise an army corps. 
He suggested to us that we might occupy Dclagoa Bay. ... I 
would remind him that be pressed these measures upomroe,' os 
he says, in the month of June (1899) with the ex'presuon of his. 
desire that the operations might begin as soon as possible. 
Why? In order that we might get the war over before the 
month of November, 1899. My lords, the idea of forcing the 
pace in such a manner as to complete the subjugation of t^ two' 
Republics by the month of November, 1899, was, I frankly 
confer, one that did not at all commend itself to Her Majesty’s 
Government. But do not let it be supposed that all this time 
we were sitting with our hands folded I . . . We earnestly 
desired to have the country with us. We believe the country 
was not ready for war in the months of June and July, 1899.” 

Here we have a notable plan of campaign from the han^ of.,, 
the Commander-in-Chief. Delagoa Bay, the property of,)K 
Portugal, was to be occupied, in violation of the law of nations^^', 
so as to attack the two Republics in the rear os well as in thnJf? 
front. Both these Republics were to be subjugated. Such Was«.''. 
the scheme, drawn up four months before the South African 
Republic was at last compelled, by the daily increasing military 
danger at its frontier, to address a firm remonstrance to the 
English Government. 

Dr. Clifford, writing in the Young Man for June, 
refers to the same adiftissions in the Peeps, and says :— 

Already, men who supported the war as "right** and 
"inevitable,” are discovering their mistake. The statements, 
in the controvert between Lord Lansdowne and Viscount 
Wolseley have offered convincing proof that the real occasion 
of war was the policy of our Government for months prior to 
the collision of arms. 

WAR WITH RUSSIA INTENDED. 

It may be remembered that when war was beginning 
in South Africa there was an impression abroad in 
military circles that a much bigger job was in hand after 
the “ parade to Pretoria ” was over. The writer in the . 
Westminster offers evidence of a much more precise" 
purpose. He says :— 

The same ambassador who gave in July, 1899, the informa¬ 
tion, which has since been confirmed by Lord Lansdowt^a;, 
indiscreet but valuable confession, said to the same viator^. 
March, 1900: "Writedown in your pocket-book the follpiiriiig '. 

words : ‘ To-day the Ambassador of-told mq 

Novqpber next <1900) there will be war between Riiilil'j^;^ , 
Engird. The latter Power is tired of yielding. It 
has yielded quite enough. It cannot rec^e furuier. 
will break out in the Fat East.’ ” ’ 

This matter was discussed for fully an hour between thb .. 
amba.ssador and his visitor. A month afterwards, CMna' watt 
an uproar. The ambassador could nof moke out wEsthet. 
was purely accidental, or whether Russia, having 
England was goir^'to do in eight months to come, hod had' It 
hand in stirring up the elements of dissatisfaction.fo China. < . .. j 

“the WRATH TO'COMR? 

The ^ter is confident that “ the . Powers ykjB imp 
nothing ” to intervene in South Africa,’^ "TViendly 
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do not wish to invite the fepulse which En^fland gave to 
the United States' offer of mediation. Unfriendly Powers 
“pr^er the continuation of a* war which exhausts her 
forces.* The longer the war lasts the be'tter will France 
and Russia, for example, be able some day to do damage 
to England’s position. 

Thf writer concludes by recalling the fact that England 
can only muster about 870,000 ,men, while France and 
Russia can put on a war footing 8,609,000 men in the 
field. He says tr— " 


In the hour of England's coming danger, the confession of 
Lord Lonsdowne will be brought up against her with terrible 
m.iral effect. It will be said that her statesmen, with fell 
purpose, criminally plotted the extinction of two free Common¬ 
wealths, forming, so to say, a Switzerland of South Africa, and 
inhibited by such a population of independent yeomen as this 
country, with its antiquated and baneful feudal system of land 
tenure, has lost.long ago. Who, then, on that dread JDw ira, 
diet ilia, will care to defend England’s reputation ? 


BRITAIN’S PERIL. 

A Striking Prophecy and Parable. 

“ What shall England do to be saved ? ” is the title of 
a sombre paper by W. J. Corbet in the IVeslm/nsler 
Review. It is written in reply to an earlier magazine 
article by “ Calchas.” Two features in it claim mention : 
a quotation and a parable. The quotation is from the 
Times, May 4th, i860, and is adduced as a timely 
reminder of the menace, political as well as economic, 
which may be for Britain in the United States. The 
Times said;— 

Ireland will become altogether English, and the United States 
Republic altogetlier Irish. Yes, . . . there will be again an 
Ireland, but a colossal Ireland, and an Ireland placed in the 
New World. We shill have only pushed the Celt westward ; 
•ceasing for the future to be imprisoned between the Liffey and 
Shmnon,'lhe will spread from New York to San Francisco. 

. . . We must gird our loins to encounter the Nemesis of seven 
•centuries of misgovemment. To the end of time a hundred 
millions of people, spread over the largest habitable area in the 
world, and confronting us everywhere by sea and land, will 
remember that their forefathers paid tithes to the Protestant 
clergy, rent to ab-sentes landlords, and forced obedience to the 
laws which these had made. 

The parable follows on the declaration that “ England 
has grown old, her national virility is exhausted. She has 
arrived at the stage of senile decay.” If her predominance 
in trade goes, “ the game is up " :— 

Her fate will be like unto that of those sea monstrosities men¬ 
tioned in the report of the Challenger expedition, which inhabit 
the all but unfathomable depths of the ocean, where they live 
and move and have their being under a pressure said to be abouP 
two tons to the square inch. We read that these hideous crea- 
tigrcs, with huge, cavernous mouths, alu’aj's open, ready to 
swallow all that comes in their way, keep swimming about to and 
fro, ever in seardi of prey, and that sometimes, in the eagerness 
of pamut, they get out of their depth and rise to the surface, 
woCTC, the pressure being removed, they swell to enoftnous 
dimensioos and burst asunder. Let men and Empires that live 
and thrive by preying upon their kind, take the lesson to heart. 


The May WonMH at Home contains another of Mrs. 
Tooley's articles on the Royal family, this time on 
/Queen Alexandra. Mrs. £. T. Coo]g discusses the 
<^estion, “Docs Marriage interfere with Pre-nuptial 
•Friiendsbips ? ” and on the whole finds that it does. Mrs. 
CookalwaysiWitty, and ofun wery wise. Miss Jane T. 
Stoddail continqes iter life Mr> Chamberlain, this time 
deseijbbig Ubt as a Liberal Unionist 


THE PAN-AHERICAN EXHIBITION 

At Buffalo. « • 

The American Review of Reviews publishes'a 
didly-illustrated description of the Great Wjest.Wodd'a 
Fair at Buffalo in New York 
Bom of civic pride and nurtured by local enterprise, the Patt- 
American Exposition at Bufialo was formally dedicated on 
May 20th. Intended originally to exploit the development of' 
electrical energy on' the Nii^ra frontier—the first stake was 
driven on an island near the great cataract and twenty miles 
' from Buffilo—the idea passed from the parent corporation to 
what has proved a remarkable body of men, the present Pan- 
American Exposition Company, when, at a memorable dinner 
two years ago, the concjqition of a N^ World fair, backed<i>by 
an instantaneous contribution of nearly 1,000,000 dels, from 
individual citizens, sprang into being in a night. Almost the 
first 'resolution passed by the directors limit^ the fexhibits to 
the Western Hemisphere. Venezuela, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
are missing; Brazil not represented officially; even Cuba's 
• building was not complete, nor her commissioner arrived on 
opening day. But the exhibit from the Latin-American 
peoples, even with the gaps already mentioned, is the largest 
and most complete ever seen on this conHnent. The Paris 
Exposition of 1889 covered 173 acres and cost 9,000,000 dols. 
The Pan-American includes 350 acres, and has cost, with the 
Midway, 10,000,000 dols. 

The Exhibition is original in many ways and in none 
more so than in the decoration :— 

Mr. Turner, in mapping out his colour scheme, adhered to 
Mr. Bitter’s idea of the evolution of roan, and one who takes 
his first glimpse from the south will notice that the colouring 
upon the buildings at that point begins with the cruder colours, 
the strong reds, yellows, greens, and blues which the barbarian 
selects, and it gradually melts into orange reds, grey blues, buffs, 
and violets, until it culminates' at the Electric Tower in ivory 
yellow, with a setting of the delicate green which repeats the 
chromatic note of Niagara Falls. 

The Pan-American memory which will linger longest is the 
night scene. Essentially an out-of-door fair, the electrical dis¬ 
play surpasses expectation. All that art and ingenuity can do to 
heighten the effect has been done. The world has never seen a 
sight like this, nor will it again until another Niagara shall 
elsewhere render decorative lightning cheap enough to warrant, 
as at Buffalo, the attempt, almost successful, to make the lights 
of night more imperiously beautiful than are the lights of day. 
In the wider domain of international politics, the Pan- 
American Exhibition should mean more. What the , Latin- 
Americans most need is stability of government. Mexico is an 
instance of what can be done where revolutions do not disturb ; 
the United States is history’s exemplar of prosperity through 
peace. This lesson will not be lost on the quick-witted Latins. 
Perhaps, too, the exposition may give a new and broader mean¬ 
ing to the Monroe Doctrine. Present tendencies, carried to 
their ultimate, mean an Old World trade-war against iis,^d 
such conflicts too often develop into wars, indeed. Should nich 
times come, the solidarity of the Americas alone would insure 
the peace of the world. Shoulder to shoulder'they could, if 
need be, face the world. If this fair even tends to modify the 
Monroe Doctrine from “Hands off!”—the attitude of a pro¬ 
tecting superior—to “ Hand to hand 1 ”—the attitude of a 
comrade and friend—and does naught else, it will ma;k an 
epoch in the history of mankind. 

The earliest Christian map and one of the oldest 
geographical plans in the world is de^ribed in the May 
Geographical Journal by C. Raymond Beazley. It is 
the sixth century mosaic map of Madaba, neaP the 
ancient Heshbon. It was discovered in 1880 by the 
Christians of Kerak in clearing a floor for their new 
church. The original oncll occupied a space of about 
49 by 20 feet. The extant mosaic shows the country 
between Nablus and the Nile. 



Leading Articles 

THE **8&TTLQIEHT’* OF SOUfft AFRICA. 

’ Uberat Review for June contains an 

ifll^er^lng causerie on “ The South African Settlement.” 
,It is itv^esting, not for any light which it throws on the 
Only vital, question—how to bring about immediate 
peace—but «for some side lights which it casts 
upon the present position. This cis notably the 

' case with the contribution of Sir H. Gilzean 

Reid. Sir Gilzean Reid says that the Boers in Europe 
are thoroughly informed as to the state of affairs in South* 
Africa, and that they arc kept in constant communication 
with the leaders in the held. He makes the following 
venr'interesting statement:— 

At the very time when the oft-reiterated reports were 
appearing in the English Press that De Wet had become 
“mentally irresponsible,” the audacious and redoubtable General 
was in close communication with them, describing his plans, 
obtaining confidential information, and receiving the counsels of 
diplomatists abroad and of other officers in the held. As to 
his mental condition, it was added, “The wish was father 
to the thought, and I think most of the honourable British 
officers on the spot would be able and willing to testify 
that there is methc^ in his madness.” It is indeed a mystery 
how these restless delegates moving over the Continent obtain 
their early and reliable information from the various centres of 
action and inaction throughout South Africa. But that they 
habitually do so is indisputable, and strangely significant of the 
sympathetic atmosphere in which the operations arc conducted. 
Fur instance, in the peace negotiations between Botha and Lord 
Kitchener—for whom marked respect is always manifested—I 
was shown, days before the official announcements appeared in 
rx>ndon, the exact purport of the terms offered and the specific 
reply given, even down to the Colonial Secretary’s belated 
announcement in the House of Commons as to the Boer 
aversion for the High Commissioner; and it was asserted with 
emphasis that “General Botha did neither claim nor possess 
the power to treat for peace, as was constantly represented, on 
behalf of the entire forces ; even had he been forced to submit, 
it would only have affected himself and those immediately under 
bis command, and would not have materially changed the position 
or ended the war, which can only be done by representatives 
authoritatively delegated for the purpose.” 

SEl.K-GOVERNMENT SOON. 

The Boers bitterly resent the falsehoods published in 
the English press as to their condition and intentions. I 
quote the following from Sir Gilzean Reid’s conclusion :— 

It is surely time to pause and consider. With the High 
Commissioner deploring in official despatches our retrograde 
position in South Africa, and the incessant demands for “ fresh 
men, fresh blood; ” looking at the deplorable sacrifice of human 
life and the oppressive taxation which has been imposed, the 
imperious question is how-to secure an honourable peace without 
throwmg away the fruits of victory or giving our enemies the 
World over cause to rejoice. The stern realitfe must be faced, 
however disagreeable. If the end is to come soon and in satis¬ 
factory form, it ik being made very clear that some measure of 
self-government will have to be conceded as the basis of an early 
and assured settlement. It may test the wit of statesmen to 
devise a workable and well-guarded scheme ; it will have to be 
done if are are not to go on indefinitely squandering lives and 
money. 

• FEDERAqjION AT ONCE. 

Mr. Charles Trevelyan’s contribution is not very 
illuminating, but the following passage is worth quoting :— 

If the best hope for South Africa is Federation, with its 
consequent unity, twenty years hence, there is a great deal to be 
said for establiwing it at once. If all the small rival States are 
re-created, there is no end to the lyce antagonism. One will 
be British, uiother Dutch in the preponderating sentiment and 
nationality. The Transvaal and Orange Colonies will, under 
closer control it is true, try to perpetuate their rivalry with the 
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more British States. Their local ^Uaments may be centres 
veiled national aspirations. But abstract from those local 
parliaments all the larger issues which now in Australia are the 
province of the Federation GovernmeiiL and interest will be 
compelled to centre round the united Parliammit where tlie 
collective greatness of South Africa will be represented. 

Mr. Reginald McKcme, M.P,, evidently thinks brevity 
is wisdom as well as wit* for all he says is :—“ The Itfi- 
mediate necessity is— ca/^e blanche to Kitchener.’*’ 

THE FAIXACY OF COMPULSORY ENGLISH. 

Mr. Arnold White also takes part in the symposium. 
It is a funny thing that Mr. White, who has been expos¬ 
ing the delusions and imbecilities of our rulers, should 
cherish such an imbecile delusion as that stamping out 
the Dutch language will make the Dutch loyal. He 
ought to be aware of two things : first, that you cannot 
stamp out a language ; and secondly, that*if you could 
it would not make people your friends. The English 
language reigns in Ireland, but are the Irish the more 
friendly ? The French language has not been stamped 
out in Canada, but the French there are our good friends. 
Yet Mr. White says, “ Enforce the English language, and 
the Dutch of 1930 will bless you.” But what can you do 
with a man so ignorant of the teachings of history as to 
declare dogmatically “ English is the world-language o 
the future”? Mr. White has also a great scheme for 
wasting ;^8,ooo,c)Oo on settling Britishers on “ the best 
available lands,” and also for suppressing the Dutch laws. 

An Ascendency Protest. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, in the National Review, condemns 
vehemently what he describes as “ Our Next Blunder in 
South Africa,” the blunder being toleration of the Dutch 
language. He is overwhelmed with sorrow because 
French has survived in Canada; and it will amuse Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier to learn that by the test of the new 
Imperialist Inquisition the loyalty of himself and his 
French compatriots is not sufficiently fimf. They would 
have been better subjects if they had been forced 
to speak English. Mr. Brooks tells us that “the 
Russians with a sound instinct are resolutely proscribing 
Finnish,” which is not true, of course, but is worth 
quoting as characteristic of the new Imperialism. How 
many of Mr. Brooks’ Jingo colleagues have exhausted 
themselves in denunciation of Russia’s policy in Finland 1 
Of Mr. Brooks’ absurdities I will quote one more. On 
page 531 he declares that it is necessary to suppress 
these alien longues because appeal to the “ bread-and- 
butter argument” is useless. Referring to Ireland, he 
says :— 

Mr. Wyndham might study the history of Bohemia with profit,., 
for there the Czechs—who, by the bye, are a nation of Hcalys 
—were not only not to be moved by the bread-and butter 
meftt ” that German was “a good commercial asset," but passion* 
aiely discarded it for a bastard dialect, confined at the outside to 
four million people, and utterly useless beyond the limits of 
Bokemic^ 

Yet on the very next page he declares 

There is no need to proscribe the Boer tool in the Russian 
sense—to forbid its use in churches or at the market-place, or to 
suppress newspapers published in Dutch. All we have to do is 
to ensure the supremacy of our own tongue by making it worth 
while for the B«rs to learn it, and it can only be made wotta 
learning by beceming^he business and polUuat language of ike' 
eouHtty. When the Boers find that without a kuowledge 
English they will be ustable to enter the legislature, ortOpraeHse 
in the law courts, or, as a neceotary eoruStion tp rise to emp, 
large commercial ^sition, they may gruH^le at } but if we 
are firm, they will sooner or later nudee shift to learn Jit, 

Of such is the logic of Jingoism 1 • ^ 
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' «/ ■' The Dragom^s Teeth We are Sowing. 

• Allen Sangree, in the May Cosm^pelHaft, gives a r^cy 
and powerful sketch of General De Wet and his 
campaign. Two stories he tells may be taken as a 
swple of the deadly seed we are sowing for a dread 
reaping hy-and^by. He quotes the retna^ a Pretorian 
mothw made to h^ little son when be disobeyed her in 
some household oommand:— 4 

“ Johnny^’* she said, “ from now on you must do exactly as 
I tell you, for when you get big you are to fight the English, 
and the first thing a soldier learns is to olxy." 

Another youngster—by way of illustrating the intense feeling 
against England—when saying his prayers the night after Lord 
Roberts entered Pretoria, suddenly turned to his mother and 
masked if Jesus Christ was an Englishman. “ My child,” said 
the mother, “ I don’t quite know what he was, but 1 feel pretty 
sure he wasn’t’English.” “ Oh, I’m so glad 1 ” exclaimed the 
little chap with a sigh of relief. 

“An Army sans Peur et sans Reproche.” 

Yet Rev. Philip Young, late Dean of Nassau, allows 
himself to slop over in this style in the United Service 
Magazine for June. His title is “ The Most Humane of 
Annies.” He says ;— 

Altogether it has been a sublime spectacle—this Empire’s 
army in the field. The world has gained immeasurably by so 
grand an object-lesson. It has rais^ the standard of civilised 
warfare; it has shown the almost infinite possibilities of 
restraint; it has vindicated the high liopcs of an Imperial race. 
We believed, when we sent forth our troops—out warriors by sea 
and knd—that they would bring no dishonour upon the uniform 
they wore. Our trust was not misplaced. There have been wars in 
which demoniacal fury possessed the combaUmts. It has remained 
for the twentieth century to open out the magnificent vision of an 
anny of 320,000 men, cxhiliiiing what is possible in war. An 
army this, of which its utterly beloved commander-infchief could 
l^y It was alike his duty and his honour to command. “ Heroes 
{n the field and gentlemen at all times.” Drawn, as wc proudly 
fee], from every quarter of the Empire, its record is so clean, so 
free fiom rapine and lust, so chivalrous towards woman, so charged 
'With patriotism, so imbued with the feeling of humanity, its very 
virtues have been misunderstood and too frequently abused. 

Ultimately, he says, the world will give its verdict and 
recognise the virtues of “an army sans peur et sans 
reprochtP Alas 1 “ the world " will not be able to forget 
that this is the army which has burned hundreds of 
farms in fiat violation of the laws of civilised warfare. 


Lectures Pour Tous. 

Lectures pour Tous is an excellent non - political 
fitagazine, popular without being frivolous. There is no 
English magazine exactly corresponding to it, its nearest 
relatives being probably Harpet^s or the Century, ’Its 
illustrations are some of the best and clearest in any 
contemporary publication. 

The May number contains several very readable 
articles, notably one on cave-dw^illers of the Twentieth 
Century, illustrated with numerous views of picljpresque 
rock homes. The writer says that, according to an 
American economist, more than two millions, or over 
one-twentieth of the whok poimlation of France, use rocks 
dthcr as dwellings or for stables or granaries. Other 
interesting papers are on homing pigeons, their use and 
training, and a review of marriage customs “ From forced 
man iages to marriages by consent.”* Most readers will 
consider the of the magazine is the sketch of 

Pt^tir's life aD 4 work, .pother paper is on the French 
k«Sdition fe Yun-nan-i^^Bl alike admirablj^ illustrated. 
Tlia'e atje adso stories, thnuA Sot a large proportion, and 
Gde ifoiUtk of the magaziueli jljcotiple of pages of original 


BOSS COMlflboS ADAPTED TO BHITISS SOIL 

Dr. Conan Doyle’s Ideas in FrapticS. 
Captain Philip Trevor, in the June Strand, fecojrSs 
a visit paid by him last Easter to Dr. Conan Doyle, in 
Surrey. Dr. Doyle is in fact trying to engraft the Boer 
commando system on British soil. A whole morning he 
and his guest had spent fixing targets—" Boers’ heads , 
on Surrey hills, to be shot at at unknown range. His 
^commando—practically a civilian rifle club-—already 
numbers 130, and with the aid of other similar clubs, 
Hindhead could furnish over 300 fighting men. 

The men are drawn from all classes, and'are qp an 
absolute equality:— •' „ 

“ How then,” asked Captain Trevor, “ would you work it as 
a military unit in time of war t ” 

“ It would no longer exist os a military unit,” said Conan 
Doyle. “ It is a training school for higher things. The spirit 
of the nif^ ifinvasiem were threatened, would carry them at 
once into' the ranks of the Regulars, the Militia, and the 
Volunteers, wbidi, instead of raw recruits, would be gaining 
trmned riflemen.” 

“ Do you think they would all volunteer T*t’ 

“I think the greater numlier of them would. The residue 
would act as local guides, scouts, and irregulars,” 

“ Then in that way,” said I, “ you get over all criticism as to 
transport, commissariat, and discipline ? ” 

“ Exactly: they would find all that in the corps which they 
joined. The lesson of the South African Wat is, speaking 
roughly, that the best soldier is the best shot.” 

Each commando has its own Field-Cornet, Dr. Conan 
Doyle being Field-Cornet of his own riflemen, with no 
officers under him. The men willingly pay for their own 
cartridges, but the cost of rifles comes rather heavy for 
many of them. Some hundreds of such clubs already 
exist. Asked who would bear the expense of founding 
them, Dr. Conan Doyle said;— 

That is the duty of the country gentlemen. They are the natural 
leaders of the people. In every district it is they who should be 
organising clubs and laying out ranges in their parks and grounds. 

Given land, the cost of targets and n^ntlcts to protect 
the marksmen need not exceed £1$. £^0 01 £40 

should cover all preliminary expenses. In time, Dr. 
Doyle thought, the Government must give these men 
ammunition and rifles. It is particularly important, 
he thinks, that such clubs should be kept free from any 
political association. 

Captain Trevor thinks that the rifle club movement has 
undoubtedly come to stay, and will be of immense value 
to the country; but at the same time he thinks much of 
the success of a commando will depend upon the energy 
and ability of its Field-Comet. 

The Religious Tract Society is heartily to be congratu¬ 
lated on the attractive guise under wmch it issuep its 
magazines. There is no reason in the world why religious 
periodicals should be less brightly got up or tastefully 
adorned than periodicals which are not riligious ; a&d it 
is pleasant to find the publications of the R. T. S.’offering 
as pleasing and taking an exterior as ani^of the other 
illustrated monthlies on show* at the boomalls. This 
June, for example, both the Leisure Hour and the. 
Sunday at Home light up their covers with beautiful 
girl faces, iq appropriate setting; and increasing use is 
made in the interiors of decorative tint and illustration. 
The Sunday at Home contains portraits, sketches or 
sermons of Archdeacon Sinclair, Canon Fleming nnd 
Dr. Parker; and in its series of “ Men who Reach the 
Masses ” gives a prettily illustrated account of the vopk 
of the Browning Settlement 
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. 10(00 TSIBQTB TO THE PSO-BOSfiS* POWER. 

^<,The Master of the Situation.” 

Ma. C, HE TaiERRY, who is an able writer, will in 
aRw years I^iret that he ever permitted himself to write 
as he has done in this month’s Entire Review on 
Modem Chivalry.” It is a belated pcho of the time 
when the delusion prevailed that we were conducting 
war in South Africa on humanitarian principles—an echo 
rendered shriller with wrath at the awakening which has ^ 
since begun. The great fault the writer has to hnd 
with the war is that our conduct of it has been too 
cruelly humlantfl^ He says ;— 

IPwas the duty of the politician to retire into the background 
until the soldier ud done his work. But modem chivalry, more 
selfish and cruel than the most ruthless of conquerors, made 
this impossible. The South African War must be humane, it 
said, arid it was obeyed. Peace and war went hand in hand, 
and a campaign that should have been brought to an end in a 
few months s now eighteen months old, a hundred and fifty 
millions of treasure have been spent, and English Colonies raided 
by the enemy. As for the indirect losses in South Africa they 
cannot be estimated? The present struggle is a prial of strength 
between Briton and Boer, and until the latter acknowledges 
himself beaten there can be no lasting peace 4n South Africa. 
True merew would have brought this home to him by swift 
severity. Sham humanity has prolonged the agony until the 
veldt has run with rivers of blood. . . , 

This position makes the following recognition of the 
power of the pro-Boer the more picturesque :— 

The fault lies at the door of the people, with whom the Boer 
is a pet preiigi. That is why the pro-Boer is a power in the 
land. He is wrong only in not seeing that independence must 
not be conceded to the Boer, and in his methods of showing his 
friendliness to the enemy. On all bther points he is at one with 
the mass of his countrymen. . . . Both before the war and 
since, England’s policy has been an astounding miicture of 
Impierial principles and pro-Boer sentimentality. The struggle 
between them has paralysed our generals, prolonged the 
war indefinitely, cost millions of pounds, and thousand.s of 
precious lives. The master of the situation is the pro-Boer, 
who is powerful b(Eause morbid sentimentality is universal. It 
is fear of Mm which demands these conciliatory methods that 
prevent Lord Kitchener, as they prevented Lord Roberts before 
him, from taking measures to render treachery a dangerous game 
to play. The pro-Boer cannot prevent the assertion of the 
Crown’s supremacy in South Africa by a United Empire, but he 
can paralyse military effort by screwing the political u^ench at 
Westminster. In other words England looks calmly on while 
her resources in men and money ore being squandered in South 
Africa under the influence of &natic partisans at home. To say 
that they are beneath contempt because they are powerless to 
work iiuschief is belied by the conduct of the South African 
campj^gn. Men who can make themselves feared by the 
Ministry so as to cause it to forget what is due to Imperial 
interest^ patriotism, and mercy, are anything but powerless. 

Other Signs of the Turning Tide. 

When Mr. Chamberlain complains that he is accused 
of too great ^culence against the Boers, and suggests 
re-opeiyng the whole question of Old A^e Pensions, it 
is pretty Mear that, in the judgment of the astutest Jingo 
of ^hem all, the Khaki cjy is played out. Another straw 
in the chanjpng breeze is a paragraph in the “ Londoner’s 
' Log Book ” in Cemkill—A monthly chronique designed 
to reflect the ways of London suburban life. The writer 
remarks :— ■ • 

It surely is a parlous sign of the times when, in a district so 
eminently genteel and patriotic as onrs, it is found possible to 
hold a Pro-Boer Meeting. A year Ago, strong in our righteous 
cause arid our superior numbers, we should have broken the head 
a South Africa delegate as heartily as the bravest citizens of 
Sekrborongh, or tlm merriest medical students in Trafidgar 
i^Saze. To-d^ the meeting is held in the lecture-room of 


the Parochial Club. Mr. Soulsby presides ] and Mr. Bounded^ 
sends a letter imploring his friends to give the speaker a fiur 
hming. Mr. Soulsby, turning to scorn with lips divine the 
fiilsehi^ of extremes, mellifluously enunciates the doctrine tint 
there are probabljr at least two sides to almwt every qnbstion ; 
and, without wishing to commit Mmself or to prejudgCjhehails 
ttc "League of Liberals for the Uisintegration of the fea^ite ” 
as being, in the Baconian* sense, a light-bearing instilnticm. 
Under me auspices of the L^ue to-night’s meeting is held. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND HOUSING. 

Mr. Henry W. Wolff writes in the Westminster 
Review on the Housing Question and the Savings 
Banks. His problem is twofold ; how to employ the 
immense sum closed up in our savings banks, and howto 
house the masses. Mr. Wolff makes out a very good 
case for bis solution. This is best stated' in his own 
words:— 

Everybody now seems agreed—as almost everybody in iSqy 
was of the opposite opiiuon—that Consols alone arc not a suitable 
investment for savings bank money. ... In the interest of our 
working classes and of thrift, we shall have to look out for some 
new investments, paying, ifpossible, a higher rate of interMt. . , . 
Under Government compulsion we lay all these nullions up 
unprofitably in a napkin. Wc use them to drive Consols up and 
keep them out of the hands of the capitalists who are eager to 
bid for them. In all this we lose sight altogethn of the 
depositors’ interest. Manifestly, if a le^timate working-men’s 
wont can be shown for such working-men’s money, if a pro¬ 
ductive use can be provided for this money taken away from 
production, such employment ought to have the preference. 

There ate openings in plenty. County Councils and other 
public bodies affording absolute security, pay for their loan 
money a rate of interest which would enable the saving banks 
to keep up their old convenient rate to depositors, while still 
retaining a considerable portion of Consols in their poasesaon, 
which it is, of course, desirable that they should have. Even 
the London County Council borrows, on an average, at as much 
as 3 pet cent. . . . Could the London County Council borrow 
from the savings banks at 2j pet cent., both_ itself and the 
savings banks would be better off and the building of working¬ 
men’s dwellings might lie proceeded with in good earnest. 
Co-operative societies and co-operative building societies could 
afford to pay even more, up to 4 per cent. Now, a 4 per 
cent, loan would enable the savings bank to invest neariy 
four times the same amount in 2^ per cent. Consols and still 
maintain its deposit rate at per cent. There seems here, 
indeed, a great- opportunity for doing good. Lord SaHsbmy 
complains that the want of proper dwellings makes working 
folk “ Radical.” I.et him by the means here shown turn them 
into Coaservatives ! The new departure would, as has been 
made clear, be anything but " a leap in the dark.” All the 
pioneer’s work has, in fact, been done. The country to be 
cultivated has been explored, and the French, BelgUn, 

German Caleb and Joshua have brought back magnificeUt 
samples of fruit. Out of the 200,000,000 now accumulate 
in our savings banks one would say that ^^40,000,000, or 
;^‘5o,ooo,ooo might perietly well be loaned out for baildiag 
working-men’s dwellings at a rate of interest which would fuUy - 
compensate the fall of } pet cent, which .is to talm^place qn ' 
Consob. If there should be difficulty about what is already’ . 
invested, there is no reason why we should not begin with rae„ , 
new receipts. , , ■ ' ^ 

How to live on £800 a year is the problem which > 

G. Colmore considers this month in Cornhill as h» ; 
" family budget.” He allows £$o asiannual sayip^ 
his otnes totals run:—Rent, rates, and'.taxes, 
housekeeping, £208 ; servants’ wages, i 
allowance *470; wife’s allowance, /70 ; r^ttirsi. 
holidays, ^50 ; dbctor,;^^o ; ynn^£2o , "itooacct^ 
coal, ;£ 12 ; gas, £^ j staaoneiy, £% ; pojts^, &c„ 
entertaining, amusexae^ts, spod cha|it^t 
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THE EDUCATION CRISIS. 

Sir Charles Elliott’s Proposals. 

Sir Charles Elliot^ Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the London School Board, discusses in the 
Empire Review for June the Education Bill of 1901. 
He laments the Government’s attempt to combine the 
rectification of the defect in law revealed by the 
Cockerton judgment vrith the establishment of the much- 
needed secondaly authority. 'What is wanted for the 
first is a brief amending Bill of two clauses to provide :— 
(l) That the Whitehall Code shall be the authority for all 
instruction in day and evening Elementary Schools, and shall be 
sufficient to legalise any expenditure incurred in such instruction. 

I2) That there shall be no superior limit of age for students in 
evening schools, the lower limit being fixed at the period when 
compulsory attendance at a day school ceases. 

WHY order the tail TO WAG THE DOG? 
Passing to the proposed secondary authority. Sir 
Charles says that in London “ the School Board might 
easily take over the business of the Technical Board in 
its stride and would only feel that it had one committee 
the more ; but to adopt the reverse process would be to 
order the tail to wag the dog.” So in the great county 


there were in'^^olk 140 School Boards for aa.Qpo School 
Board children. London had one School Board fOT 554000 
School Board children, and whatever did they want 140 ScKpot 
Boards down there for T Look at the incidence in dm local 
rate. In the parish of Firsfield, Norfolk, it was a Ifd. in the 
£. In the parish of New Buckenham it was 2s. id. Then take 
the village of Little. Fransham, also in Norfolk. In that village 
there was one B&ard School with an average attendance last 
year of thirty-six children. That Board School, and that average 
attendance, necessitated the triennial election of a School Board 
* of five memlicrs, and it had a paid clerk. See how that work^ 
out. A id. in the £ in Little Fransham raised a precept of 
17s. If they wantrf a pupil-teacher there was *a fourpenny 
rate gone. The election cost £6 199, Id. That was nearly 
three halfpence gone. The clerk’s salary was £i. That was 
nearly twopence gone. _ The legal expenses were £^ is. id., 
so that the total administrative charges in Little Fransham 
amounted to £ii 2s.; thus a threepenny rate out of the six¬ 
penny rate they had levied—or one-ha}f of the local s^port— 
was gone before they had got to the school at all. ^This was 
educational home rule run mad. ‘ 

The Education Bil^ 

Mr. Ernest Gray, M.P., writes in the Fortnightly oft 
“ The New.Education Bill,” his opinion being ;— 


boroughs :— 

Leeds, for instance, has 60 board schools, Birmingham 57, 
Manchester 55, West Ham 43, Nottingham and Bristol 40 ^ch. 
Can it be wise to take the control and organisation of these 
schools, which now occupy the time and attention of the experi¬ 
enced men who compose the School Boards, and place them 
under a mere committee of the Borough Council ? 


THE DOOMED RURAL SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The conclusion of the article is to this effect :— 

For London and the County Boroughs the .School Boards 
should be maintained and the Educational Committees should 
deal only with secondary instruction, but in rural counties the 
new authority should supersede the small School Boards, and 
should control both primary and higher education, the larger 
counties being subdivided so as to provide that the areas are not 
too extensive for proper supervision, local knowledge, and 
efficient control. 

WHAT RURAL SCHOOI.S REQUIRE. 

In Longman's Mr. R. R. C. Gregory writes on the 
mission of Mr. Rider Haggard and Rural Education. 
He disagrees with Mr. Haggard that the education 
prescribed by the Department unduly favours the city 
child at the expense of the country child. The pre¬ 
scriptions, he shows, are excellent, but these excellent 
prescriptions simply cannot be widely carried out for want 
of more liberal equipment in staff and apparatus. The 
bulk of the cost snould, he ui]ges, be borne by the 
national exchequer, education being a national concern 
like the Army and Navy. To show that farmers are 
alive to the value of progressive measures, the writer 
quotes from proceedings of the Derwent District Agri- 
cukural Association, at Stamford Bridge :— 

One speaker, who was desirous of brightening villa^ life, 
strongly expremed himself in favour of teaching instrumental 
music m the village schools, in addition to vocal, and utilising 
the skill thus acquired in the formation of village bands, and the 
revival of the old May-day festivities and dancing on the villa^ 
gmn. Another speaker advocated in all serioumess, and his 
views were shared apparently by those around him, the addition 
of dandng to the rural school curriculum. * 


4 “ EDUCATIONAL HOME RULE RUN MAD.” 

Tck.l^w thg folly and iniujidice of tho present rural 
qi^wistrarion, he quotes'the follo wing piquant ^iterance 
w:pii’^'*|^acnamara, hI.P.».st VorBooiitp :*r 
. . OBt^ oounty boroughll^iW ^mouth and Norwich, 


Viewed as a complete scheme standing alone without supple*- 
ment, the Education Bill is a failure ; viewed as a proposal for 
organising secondary education, and as the foundation for one 
single aumority, it is a distinct step in the right direction. 

The Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley undertakes the tE^.sk of 
dissecting the Government Education Bill in the Con¬ 
temporary Review for June. His dissection is not much 
more interesting than the Bill itself. As might be 
expected, his judgment'is distinctly adverse. He gives at 
considerable Icn^h the reasons for deprecating the 
changes proposed by the measure, and. strongly objects 
to dny supersession of the School Boards by the new 
educational authority. The following sentence sums up 
the gist of his contention ;— 

If this Bill becomes law the people, botUn towns and in 
rural districts, but especially in the latter, mull^ve up all hope 
of further progress in the schools available for the mass of the 
community, they will see them stunted and drippled through the 
jealousy of feeble schools, nominally Secondary, but often 
inferior in all but the fee charged to the best Board Schools, and 
they will see the combination of thb jealousy with clericalism 
and secugianism carry out a successful conspiracy against the 
aspirations of those who look for brighter days for the people of 
England, which never needed more than now, in these days of 
keen international competition, the best, the broadest, the most 
popular and the most expansive system of pubUc,schools for the 
whole community. 

Educate ! Educate 1 Educate ! 

Prof. Ernest H. Starling, in an article in the Nimieenth 
Century entitled “The Need for more UniveAities,” 
suggests that London University should .have three' 
centres in North, West, and South London, with a 
fourth in years to come in East London, which ^ight 
become in time the most important of all. He estimates 
that the 10,000 students of the University tof London 
would need an annual income^ of, at leas't, ;£40o,ooo4 
altogether apart from the capital sum necessary to build 
and equip the university institutes. * 

Dr. Macnajnara, M.P., writing in the same issue upon 
the related subject of the Ediipation Bill, severely con¬ 
demns the ministerial Bill as most inadequate, and urges 
that it would be much letter to have pas^ a short 
enabling Cockerton Bill, leaving over the very difiictdt 
question of the constitution of an eflTective local authority 
^ the fiirthei' deliberate cohsideration c/ next year. 



Leading Articles 

ir 

ARE TRUSTS BENEFICIAL? 

An American Symposium. 

The question of the advantage or disadvantage of 
consolidation is discussed at IcngA in the June number 
of the North American Review. The ball is opened by 
,Mr. Russell Sage, one of the millionaire*oracles of Wall 
Street. He is against trusts. 

MR. RUSSELL SAGE’S UlCTUM. < 


The consolidation of railways and industrial interests, 
according to Mr* Russell Sage, are a grave danger to the 
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unduly inflated. But they are bad, nevertheless. Tliey are sure 
to arouse the people. And the people once aroused, are more 
powerful than the railway combinations. 

Mr. Sage dreads the increase of poiiular hostility to 
great monopolies like the Standard Oil Trusts, whose 
chiefs, he. says— , 

dominate wherever they go. They can make or unmake almost 
any property, no matter hoV vast. They can almost compel 
any man to sell them anything at any price. 

MR. J. J. HILL ON THE BENEFITS OF CONSOLIDATIONS. 

Consolidations, says Mr. J. J. Hill, are not trusts. 
Under the latter the old plants and staffs were maintained 
and the public paid :— ^ 

Under the new system, a different usage prevails. OperaUng 
expenses are reduced by combining a number of institutions 
under one management. Useless officers and unpr^uctive 
middlemen are cut off. The systems of purchasing and 
distributing are simplified. Economies are effected by the 
direct purchase of material in large quantities, or, better still, 
by adding to the combination a department for the acquisition 
and control of the sources from which raw material is drawn. 

Mr. Hill thinks the increase in value shown in the 
value of the consolidated stocks is real and not fictitious. 
The value of property is its earning capacity, and that is 
often doubled and trebled by consolidation. It is bad for 
the middleman but good for the consumer :— 

Against the alleged injury that is intangible, can easily be put 
the benefit that can be shown by figures—benefit to the working* 
man, benefit to the consumer, benefit to the capitalist. Wages 
arc higher, prices are lower, investments are safer, more pro¬ 
ductive and more certain of return. We have reached a period 
where the old-fashioned methods will prove inadequate, if the 
masses of the people are to continue in the enjoyment of the 
prosperity to which they are entitled. There ,are loo many 
people to be fed, housed and clothed to permit of the wasteful 
system which would maintain a horde of idle middlemen. The 
road that can give the longest haul in its own cars over its own 
lines, can make the lowest rates, and yet earn more money than 
could be made on a haul of the same length where the cars have 
to run over half a dozen lines, each separately operated by a 
staff of expensive oflBcials. If, at the end of the haul, the rail- 
road can transfer the goods or passengers from its own cars to its 
own steamships for carriage across the ocean, the proc^ is con¬ 
tinued. Having no separate company and office organisation to 
be supported out of the earnings of the steamships, it can give 
better service for less money than its competitor less fortunately- 
situated. That is a self-evident btisiness proposition. 


The gp%at Steel Trust as viewed from Europe. 

But not quite so txid as painted. 

comifulity. He thinks the doubling of values achieved 
by the ,trusts is largely fictitious. A reaction must 
come 

There is thrown into the business world, to be used as a 
trading medium, millions upon millions of new stocks, the real 
value of which ts yet to be determined. As soon as this is 
thoroughly realised, we may look for trouble, prmding a re¬ 
adjustment, This can be predicted with perfect safety. If no 
other cause bfing this condition about, it will come when the 
great volume of railroad bonds now being prepared for public 
subscription is offered. ... . If any of the men in whom we very 
properhr have confidence should die suddenly, everything would 
bedisoianised. Even as it is, things may break at a CTitical 
period, and then we shall have to find a new level with con- 
rideinshle trouble and agitation to ourselves. Just at pre^t^no 
one can wy, with anything Uke accufecy, ^hcre we stand. The 
great ndlropd combinations we have had thrust on us tcoently I 
consider only less dangerous than the industrial cmbitiatons, 
because they are bas^ on sounder coosiderafa^. Thm^tocks 
and* bonds have notf in general, been doubled or trebled, nor 


MR. C. M, SCHWAB ! CONSOLIDATION MEANS 
CHEAPNESS. 

Mr. Schwab, the manager of the Steel Trust, says 

The larger the output, the smaller, relatively, is the cost of 
pro<iuction. This is a trade axiom. It holds good whether the 
output consists of pins or of locomotives! Where the output i» 
produced by fixed processes the rule applies with especial lbrce.^ 
It is much more economical, proportionately, to run three 
machine under one roof than it is to run one. It is cheaper te 
run a dozen than it is to run three, and cheaper still to mn a 
hundred. Therefore, the large plant has an undoubted advan¬ 
tage over the small plant, and this advantage increase almost 
indefinitely as the process of enlargement continuM. 

One of the most considerable items of ’cost_ in manufiict^N^' 
has always been the labour of supervision.^ TiTiis class of' 
produces nothing, yefi in a meosuri^ it is the most impbrUtn^' 
divisioh in the industrial scheme. Under the system of «oil« 
centrated management this item is considerably dimiUlA^I 
Useless offit^s are lopped off in fll directions, ana that 
impairing tjpe eflicieney of the service. On the contr^; 
efficiency ik increased ; for the new system brings a specunist^ 
a high class to do the work that was perfonne^nndgr the 
a dozen or two dozen men^who bad no specials fitnessBibr liM 
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weak, but who, nevertheless, beui^ genei^y huge stockholders, 
drew large sauries as president, viw.president, and so on. 

Instead of restricting the oprortunuies for the mass of men, as 
the political agitators and others tell us is the case, the era of 
commnation 1^ v^ materiaUji enlarged these opportunities. 
Undef the old individual business scheme the skilled worker had 
osdy limited opportunity for increased pay, and practically no 
opportunity for a partnership participation. Business enterprises, 
with a few notable exceptions, were^held as close family corpora* 
tions. Outsiders were rarely admitted. No matter how expert 
these outsiders were, they were held all their lives on a salary. 
Now the door is open to ability. 

^If the issae should come before the voters to.day, even 
though it were stated flatly as a “trust issue," it is my belief 
that the verdict would be, “Handf off." The country has 
never been so prosperous, and in a large measure this prosperity 
is undoubtedly, due to the fact that we are managing our bust* 
n^ affairs on an advanced basis. The most prosperous iadus> 
tries are those in which the consolidation idea lias been carried 
to tbe greatest extent under wise management. In those indus¬ 
tries work is the steadiest, and wages the highest. In the lace 
of such a showing, no body of intelligent people, such as our 
voters are, would deliberately fly against their own interest. 

MR. C. R. FLINT : AND ALSO MORE DpiDENDS. 

Mr. C. R. Flint examines the figures of forty-seven of 
the most prominent industrial companies quoted in Wall 
Street. The result proves that— 

instead of inflated values and boom quotations we are trading on 
a very sound basis. The industrials, almost without exception, 
are worth a great deal more, judged by their earning capacity, 
than they are selling for in the open market. Some of these 
industrials are earning over 25 per cent, a year on their market 
values, and tbe average for the entire forty-seven is 13'6 per cent. 
Taking thirty-seven railways, including the best properties in the 
market, they show an average rate of earnings on their market 
value of 4*85 per cent., and on their par of total capitalisation of 
4*85 per cent. On the face of it, this would show a very sub- 
standal situation so far as the railroads are concerned, placing 
them, as a whole, almost on a level with Government bonds. 
Instead of concentrating the wealth of the country in the hands 
of a few jKOple, the consolidations have had exactly the reverse 
effect. Where, under the old conditions, there were a hundred 
stockholders, there are to-day a thousand or two thousand. 
Never before was there such a wide distribution of manufacturing 
interests. The great bulk of tbe stocks is held, not by the very 
rich, but by the moderately well-to-do. The control under the 
new system is not vested, as it was under the old, in the hands 
of a few abnormally rich men, but it rests with the majority of 
stockholders, whose numerical strength is growing every day. 

PRESIDENT THURBER : HOW THE CONSUMER PROFITS. 

** The Influence of Trusts on Prices "-is elaborately discussed 
by President F. B. Thurber, of the United States Expiyt 
Assodation. Taking up in succession the Standard Oil 
Company, the American Sugar Refining Company, the Inter- 
nadonal Paper Company, and the United States Steel 
Corporation, Mr. Thurber shows that the prices of commodities 
produced th^ Mveral trusts, so iar from being raised as a 
result of consolidation of interests have, on the contrary, been 
frequently lowered through improvements in manufrmlure, in 
tianstKjrtation, or in buying raw material more cheaply. Mr. 
ThurW shows also that railway rates have steadily declined as 
a result of economies of c^eration and improvement in service, 
from combinations and consolidations, until in tbe United States 
tp-day they are less than ond'balf those of other principal 
oonntries. Odr railwi^ carry our chief products one uousand 
miles to our seaboard lor less than thie railrdkds of other cousSries 
chmge for carrying these products two hundred miles inland 
^from the seacoast wer th^ i^e mossed the ocean, although 
paMrtiger ratei^ it is admitt^,%kp# not declined a{^ nq>idly as 
Ovpfbrtit xatSB.. Mr. Thurber ebudufles that.if any “trust" 
'llgijlption is necessary, it is hi direction of. publicity and 
, " .for t^ protection of invhUmrs, «nd not in the direction 
prkg^- Igg ulMiun, 


Mr. c. J. Bullock in Reply, n 
In the Atlantic Monthly for June Mr. Giarles J. 
Bullock examines into most of the theoriui advance by 
the advocates of “ trusts ” and rejects theixu He does 
not think that trusts will adjust production to ebnsump- 
tion in a rational and scientific ihanner, as is claimeo. 
Mr. Btillock denies that a monopoly can supply the 
market more cheaply than a number of independent con> 

‘ cerns. He admits that a trust might manufacture more 
cheaply than the small enterprises; but that a single 
consolidated edmpany can produce cheaper than the lai^ 
constituent properties combined in> it, he does pot adiiyt. 

Mr. Bullock thinks that no delay should be allowed in 
dealing with the trust situation. “ When the Standard Oil 
Company can earn annual dividends that exceed 30 per 
cent., it is evident that a few years of further debate are 
almost as much as the monopolist could desire. It seems 
dangerous, therefore, to adopt an opportunist or a tem¬ 
porising attitude." Following are some of the chiei 
remedies Mr. Bullock thinks should be undertaken imme¬ 
diately in restricting the dangers of industrial combina¬ 
tions. He would agitate the question of the control of 
the national highways—the manipulation of railroad rates 
in favour of trusts. He would not hesitate to throw 
open to general use, in r%um for reasonable compensa¬ 
tion, every patent that is employed for monopolistic ends. 

The corporation Iaws,lpo, should be changed. Why 
should we longer delay concerted efforts to secure a 
national corporation law 7 :— 

The simple fact is that existing laws relating to tariff duties, 
railroads, patents, and business corporations have offered every 
conceivable inducement to coRSolidation, and have complicated 
the existing situation to such an extent that we are often unable 
to distinguish the results of permanent economic principles or 
forces from the effects of our own unwise legislationt 

Will They Harmonise Capital and Labour? 

In the June Cosmopolitan, Mr. E. C. Machen gives a 
striking view of J. Pierpont Morgan and his work. Mr. 
Morgan is not only essentially an Ardirican, he is of 
democratic instincts and is a man of extraordinary 
accessibility, when the importance of his time is con¬ 
sidered. Mr.tMachen goes on to show that these facts, 
taken with Mr. Morgan’s extraordinary insight into 
human motives, his magnetism and natural command of 
men, firhim peculiarly to deal with organised labour in 
its relations with capital :— 

I tiunk Mr. Morgan will yet be the largest personal factor, 
the chief agent of harmony, between capital and labour. I think 
so because he is the statesman in business circles. I have an 
idea that Mr. Morgan would like, above all things, in 

harmonising possession and struggle—Capital and Labour. This 
is why I write of him as a Utopian. For it is doubtful as yet if 
he comprehends that Labour has an equal right to equal legal, 
protection with its products. This is now dented. Labonr must 
be met and dealt with on lines of righteousness. And . men of 
the mould of Mr. Morgan must swing the pftndulous w^ht 
upon the arc of fair dealing. They can do this only by co¬ 
operation—the next and the nobler step toward which financial 
consolidation may wisely load, or it^lc^s only ttf a wilderness 
more tangled and a desert more and than the one that mat 
competition has moulded so maladroitly. ^ 


The GirPS Realm for Tune contains a pretty article on 
^ Birds in Their Nests,” illustrated by excellent photo¬ 
graphs. Miss Earl ■ cqptributes an account of MisB 
Charlotte Yonge, and Mrs. Tooley a papw on **, Queen 
Alexandra’s Hooby "--spinning. There is also a very 
graphic account, in letter foroii of life on a.Stmtb AfriOan 
fann in time ^ace. * • 



Leading Akti^LES 

CHEEB UP. JOHN BUUl 

IEr. Carnxgxe as a Job^s Comforter. 

Mr. Andrs^ Carneoie contributes to the Nineteenth^ 
Century an article on British Pessimism.” It is no 
doubt weU meant, but John BuU is not likely to derive 
much comfort from Mr. Carnegie’s coni^plations. He is 
a Job’s comforter, indeed, for the foundation of all his 
discourse is that Great Britain has been beaten in the 
race by the United States, and that nothing in the world • 
can restore John Bull to the position which he formerly 
occupied. He> tells us that comfort is nhar, but before 
we«can secure it one«fcp is indispensable. The Briton 
must adjust himself to present conditions, and realise 
that there is no use in these days dwelling upon the 
past, and especially must he cease measuring bis own 
country with the fortified countries of the American 
Union. It is out of the question even to compare 
41 millions of people upon two islands, 127,000 square 
miles in area, with 77 millions upon 3i million 
square miles. , 

THE LAST RELIC OF OUR OLD PRIMACY. 

Only in one particular arc we still ahead of the 
United Stales. The American citiren, man for man, 
is not as wealthy as the Briton, for with nearly 
double the population he has pnly one-fifth more wealth 
in the aggregate. In every ^er respect we are beaten, 
and all the consolation that nfr. Carnegie can give us is 
that if we make up our minds to give up the attempt to 
compete with the United States, we may, if we reverse 
our policy, still keep ahead of the other nations of the 
world. Our trade is not expanding. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Bcach tells the world that the limit of present taxation is 
about reached, and the only consolation Mr. Carnegie 
can give to the man in the street, who still doggedly 
refuses to stop the war in Africa, is “ that the British 
people will soon be compelled to change the policy of 
seeking increased responsibilities throughout the world, 
of provoking WMrs and antagonising .... the peoples 
of other countries, a policy which inevitably demands 
the increased expenditures which have already lost 
for Britain her proud boast of supremacy in credit—a 
loss of genuine prestige.” Consols have f^en from 113 
to 95, and Mr. Carnegie’s only wonder is that they have 
not follen much further. Formerly Great Britain was the 
greatest of all the countries, and in finance, commerce, 
manufactures, and shipping contended successfully with 
all the other nations combined. Britain in the one scale, 
and all the rest of the world in the other. 

• ICHABOD, ICHABOD 1 

Now everything is changed, and Mr. Carnegie in his 
consolatoiw article thus summarises some of the causes 
which lead the average Briton to feel discouraged :-r- 

No longer Britain versue the world in anything, no longer 
even first amcAg nations in wealth or credit, in manufacturing, 
miniifg, weaving, commerce. Primacy lost in all. In seagoing 
ships still foremost, but even there our percent:^ of the world’s 
'Upping grftwing less evejy year. It only increased 46,000 tons 
in five years, from 1894 to 1899, and was 9,000 tons less in i8g8 
than in. 1896. Wor^ than all, supremacy lost upon the sea in 
fest monster steamships—those un^uallcd cruisers in war, which 
now fly the German flag, all built in Geignany; not one 
eotresprading ship built or building in Britain, the field entirely 
raireodered to her rival. In ironmaking, Gfermany has risen 
from l,soc^ooo to 7,000,000 tons per year, while Britain has 
ato<^ still, her highest product being 9,500,000 tons. The 
United States made 13,500,000 tons lut yasr, to be exceeded 
dlls year, wUHe vre are making less than last. 
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In steel, the United States madf 10^638,600 tons last year, 
and have made this year, so far, more tmui last, while we are 
falling back from onr maximum of 5,006,000 tons of last year. 

In textiles, Lord Masham tells us in the Timer that We are 
exporting less and importing more. In 1891 we exported 106 
millions, in 1899, 102 millions sterling; in 1891 imported of 
textiles 28 millions, and in 1899, 33 millions sterling, Hb Lord- 
ship avers that Great Britain has not increased her expeirt trade 
one shilling for thirty years.* 

Financially we are also sapidly losing primacy. The daily 
operations of the New York Exchange exceed those of London. 
Our loans at a discount find investors in the United States, 
which, so long our greatest debtor, is becoming our chief creditor 
nation. 

THE ONE RAY OF HOPE. 

He then proceeds to administer fine crumbs of conso¬ 
lation, the object of which is to prove that although our 
industrial supremacy is out of date, as our arfny is, and our 
men cannot or do not work as they do in America, neither 
do our captains of industry compare with those of 
America, and we are becoming more and more dependent 
upon foreign nations for food, importing every year more 
and more machinery from America, yet there is a certain 
degree of hope left for us. Not only so, but he tells us 
that we must lessen our fondness for conquering new 
territory for markets abroad. We make our conquests, our 
trade does not increase. But still we go on in the same 
insensate fashion, and are risking a terrible war now in 
China for the sake of Chinese trade, the profit upon 
which he maintains is not worth more than £600,000 or 
£700,000 a year. We arc indeed in a parlous state, and ■ 
the only consolation which Mr. Carnegie can .give 
beyond the pitiful attempt to minimise our misfortunes, 
is that if we turn right face, repudiate Jingoism and Rll 
its works, abandon the vain dream of conejuering markets 
by the sword, and address ourselves diligenuy to the 
cultivation of the home market, we may escape perdition, 
otherwise we are lost. 

REPENT, OR BE LOST I 

The British Government’s expenditure is now close upon 
£3 a head, as against the United States and ^^^i 7s. 6d. 
of the Germans. England has a deficit of 11 millions at a 
time when the American Government is taking off tt 
millions of taxation. “ Even after British employers and 
employed reach the American standard of economical 
production, Britain will still remain heavily handi¬ 
capped in the industrial race by the enormous load of 
taxation under which her producers labour as compared 
with America.” Our soldiers, he tells us, have be^n/ 
claying at work. Our industrial army will, he thinks,' 
improve, but “it is the financial situation which is 
alarming, for it needs no prophet to foretell that.a 
continuance of the aggressive temper which alienates 
other Governments and peoples, and which has mistal^ 
territorial acquisition for genuine empire-making, must 
soomstrain the nation’s power and lay upon its producrive 
capacity such burdens as will render it incapable 
retaining the present volume of trade • • • • ” If ever a 
nation had clear and unmistakable warnings, EnglatRl' 
has had them at the jsresent time. Therefore 
Carnegie hopes the dear old motherland will reassert Vwif',, 
saving common-sense, and deliver itself'from the idpoih 
which is inevitaBlc if it persists in its present course... 

There is no word to object to in this diagnosis 
situation, which is all too terribly true. But whhh v 
Carnegie attempts to ipr^ribe a , remedy for 
pessimism, it is to be hoj^d that he will have *. 
more consolation than is ^ven in article. 
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, Another Job’s Comforter. 

The author ef “ Drifting " contributes to the Contem¬ 
porary Review for June a second article upon the 
“ Economic Decay of Britain.” He starts frorn the 
assumption, which he considers he has established in the 
precemng article, that we are rapidly drifting towards 
ecoihrmic and political bankruptcy. The geiieral decay of 
Great Britain is to be attributed (fither to irresistible natural 
causes, of which there are vej^ few, or to resi.stible natural 
causes, or, thirdly, to artiiicial hindrances. In exarnin- 
ing the first category, he reassures us on this subject 
by declaring that the Englishman can work better 
than anybody else in the world, if he has got]fa good 
chance, and that in America he holds his own with the 
American workman anywhere, and beats other workmen 
in any other country he goes to. He even goes so far as 
to maintain that Great Britain’s natural resources are as 
great as ever they were, which, considering the state of 
our iron mines, is at least an at^able proposition ; that 
Great Britain’s strategical position for industry, com¬ 
merce, and navigation, is as advantageous as ever it was, 
and that all the natural wealth-creating elements are 
still with us. 

WHY WE ARE “ DECAYING.” 

What, then, are the resistible causes? The author 
wastes some pages for the purpose of proving that 
England is not a Free Trade country because she 
taxes tobacco and wines and spirits, to say nothing 
of tea and cocoa. The amount paid of import 
duties by the United Kingdom is‘ los. a head, as 
against 4s. in Russia, 8s. in the United States. Into 
the question of import duties we need not follow him. 
He immits himself that this is a comparatively small 
question, but it is more interesting to note what 
he says on the subject of the extent to which our railways 
are responsible for industA|l decay. He maintains that 
nearly all productive and wealth-creating industries are 
decaying except ship-building and machinery construc¬ 
tion. Only primitive industries, such as mining, fishing, 
and cattle-breeding, can now be carried on at a profit. 

WHAT WE SUFFER FROM RAILWAYS. 

This is largely due, he maintains, to the fact that rail¬ 
ways throttle our industries, and enormously increase the 
cost of living. He asserts that the railways have 
watered their capital to such an extent that between 1873 
and 1898 the amount of addition to their capital was 
e<;|uiyalent to very nearly 100,000 per mile for each 
mile in the new railways constructed. The result of this 
is that, while the capital of German railways is only 
;£^3 o,ooo per mile, that of French £2^,000, and that of 
Belgium £28jSoo, every mile of English railways repre¬ 
sents a capital' of ;£50,ooo. The railway capital of 
Great Britain has been inflated to the amount of 
;£i,134,000,000, which is three times as much as is 
necessary. Hence, in order to earn a fair dividend, 
British railways must charge at least three times the 
amount they need to charge. But that is not their 
only offence. The writer complains that the methods 
of management are so wasteful, and the result is 
that they really charge fou» times more than what 
would be a fair price. In the United States, the [legal 
qaaximum of fare for firsf-class is ftl. a mile. In 
Getmany and the United States the fare for clerks and 
wQfld^ men is, all day long^sono^ething between jd. and 
jd. pAr,inile. * • 

•. N^^y are their chaiges JoUr tunes heaviqr than they 
cugWld 0^ with the resm fhalillip population is con- 
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gested in the tflty slums, but they have differential rate^ 
for the purpose of favouring the foreigner at th^'expense 
of the British producer. Apples from America and Trbt 
• mania can be sold at a profit at Covets Garden when 
apples' growing a few miles out of London are left 
to rot on the trees because the railway charges 
are so high that the farmer cannot afford to send 
them into thh market. According ,to Sir Hiram 
Maxim the rate of transport on British railways per ton 
.is 12? times higher than in American railways. He 
complains that we have all the disadvantages of a 
monopoly aniLnone of the advantages of competjtion, 
for the railways have created aagigantic trust by t^cir 
working agreement, which ' abolishes free competition. 
They have barred the most important canals or secured 
possession of them. They oppose secretly and indirectly 
the construction of light railways and electric trams, and 
they show the greatest enmity m Parliament and out of 
it to motor traffie. As a result of the crippling restric¬ 
tions which they place upon electric trams, our trollies 
cannot go more than eight miles an hour to Kew, while 
in sleepy old Italy, Austria, and Spdin and Portugal 
they go at fifteen. In England there are not only 300 
miles of electric traction, in Germany there are 3,000, 
and in America 20,000. 

The charges of the English dock companies are 
another cause which handicaps us badly, and the ship¬ 
ping ring fixes freights in such a way that it costs 25s. a 
ton to bring sewing machines from New York to London 
direct, and only 20s. a ton to bring them from New York 
to Hamburg or Hamburg to London, inclusive of the 
cost of loading and reloading. 

After thus dealing faithfully with the railways, the 
author of “ Drifting ” attacks our laws, our system of 
patents, and of conveyancing, and of Company Law, 
finishing up with an onslaught on the Stock Exchange. 
In considering the human factor, he maintains that our 
leaders of industry are not up to the mark, and that our 
working men do, on the whole, less work than their 
competitors in the United States and Germany. They 
work fewer hours, work more leisurely, and their work is 
less efficient. Therefore, although the author of “ Drift¬ 
ing” maintains that all things can be mended if we 
would change everything, there is no hope for us if we go 
on as we arc at present. 

But are we Decaying? 

Mr. H. Morgan-Browne follows the author of “ Drift¬ 
ing” by an article in which he maintains that, so far 
from decaying, we are in a very comfortable and healthy 
condition. His article is chiefly,devotcSd to a discussion 
of the first paper of the author of “ Drifting.” It n as 
crammed with figures as a statistical abstract, and is 
illustrated by elaborate diagrams. He convicts the 
author of “ Drifting ” of various more or less dis¬ 
ingenuous methods of manipulating figures, and 
finishes him off by triumphantly demoAstrating the 
absurdity of the popular notion of some protec¬ 
tionists that we are living upon our capital, 
because there is an excess of imports over ‘exports of 
;£i8o,ooo,ooo annually accruing to the United Kingdom. 
Anyone of the meanest capacity c^n see that if we 
receive 180,000,000 of goods every year more than we 
send out, we Kiust be becoming richer to that extent, 
unless it can be shown that in some other way we 
have to return an equivalent for this 180,000,00a 
A STRONG POINT. 

Now it is just here'where the author of “Drifting” 
and men of his school signally fail. ,.The first ide| 
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of the unfnstrueted controversialist is to maintain that 
>ye pay fcr the balance in gold. The answer to this 
is that vri import more gold than we export. A certain 
moportion of this may be accounted for by the fact that 
British travellers abroad take a certain amount with 
‘them in their own pockets, which does not appear in 
the customs returns, but this is a very trifle compared 
with the vast sums involved in this controwersy. Driven 
from the contention that we pay in gold for the excess of 
imports over our ejmorts, the Protectionist maintains that 
we have to pay for the excess by parting with our 
scrip and stocks. The foreigner, says the author of 
“ Driving,” is buying from us foreign Government 
stoc||, American railway bonds, mining shares, &c., 
representing enormous value, and it is these securities 
which are part of the value given by us for the 
immense imports received, Mr, Morgan-Browne points 
out that in the last twenty-five years this excess of 
imports over exports amounts to about ;^3,007,000,000. 
During this time, if the author of “ Drifting ” be right, 
solid securities approximating to this amount had been 
transferred from thf British investor to the foreigne*-. 

OUR FOREIGN INVESTMENTS INCREASING. 

But what are the facts ? Here Mr. Morgan-Browne has 
his opponent completely on the hip. For in the last 
eighteen years, between 1881 and 1899, the amount 
of assessments to the income tax on income derived 
from foreign and colonial securities, instead of falling 
off, has more than doubled. They stood at 
£&,cxx3,ooo a year in 1881. They stand at 

19,000,000 a year to-day. There is, indeed, not a par¬ 
ticle of evidence to show that the British capitalist 
has parted with his foreign or home investments. All 
the evidence, including income-tax returns, shows that 
the amount of our income from these sources has steadily 
risen at the Very time when, according to the author of 

Drifting,” it ought to have been steadily diminishing. 
• Although this is demonstrably true, it does not carry us 
very'far. The author of “ Drifting,” and all the Protec¬ 
tionist school, spoil their case by over-staling it. But 
they have a quite sufficient body of unassailable facts to 
o upon without endangering their argument by such top- 
amper as this. 


OUR ONE INTERNATIONAL MAN. 

General Booth. 

Mr. W. T. Stead supplies the Young Man with a 
character sketch of General Booth. He remarks at the 
outset that “ the Salvation Array was very fortunate in 
its be^nnings. The Devil has always been its best 
friend. As an advertising agent he has left nothing to 
be desired; but of late years he seems to have been 
somewhat neglecting his duty.” This is the summary 
impression given of the man :— 

General Booth ts a picturesque personality, full of kindly 
humour, vftde tolerance, and almost savage earnestness. Lord 
Wolseley told nje he always reminded him in appearance of 
General Napier, whose statue dn Trafalgar Square does bear a 
certain resemblance to General Booth, especially in its nose. 

Apart from his distinctively religious work. General Booth is 
chiefly interesting to me as almost the only Englishman of our 
time who has made any distinct impression upon afly consider¬ 
able number of foreigners. . . . 

As die faciliti« for travel have multiplied and increased, the 
insularity of our people seems to havj developed in the same 
ratio. Mrs. Josephine Butler and General. Booth stand alone 
as the one woman and one man who address public meetings 


abroad and are in active living aontacf vith at least some 
departments of the national life of foreigpers. . . . 

If all mankind are brothers, as we are kupposed to believe. 
General Booth deserves credit for being probably one who 
knows more members of the family to speak to than any other 
living man. . . . 

“ MORE OP A RUSSIAN THAN AN ENGI.TSHMAN.” 

" He is absolutely free from '“side” .... that A/m/rMr which 
does so much to make us detested by our Continental neighbours. 

, . General Booth is hail-fellow-Well-met wherever ne goes. 
To him all human beings are children of one Father, and he is 
sit^larly free from the prejudices of race or of colour.. 

In this respect, and also in some others, General Booth is 
much more of a Russian than an Englishman. When the 
Russian painter, Verestchagin, was in London, he attended one 
of the services of the Army, and was immensely delighte<l with 
the free and easy spirit and fraternal jollity which prevailed at 
the meeting. ** It is just the kind of thing tliat ^ould spread 
like wildfire in Russia,” he said. “ It is so fraternal, and hearty, 
and simple, with any amount of enthusiasm.” Whether from 
that reason or not 1 do not know, but the Army has never 
been allowed to enter Russia, and I well remember the kind of 
holy horror that was excited in certain orthodox quarters in St. 
Petersburg byan entirely baseless report that my first visit to Russia 
was undertaken with a view to securing an open door for the 
Salvationists in the Russian Empire. General Booth has 
visited Finland, where the Salvation Army is strong. He is 
extremely popular in Stockholm, and in the northern countries 
generally. In the Latin countries the Salvation Army has not 
taken much root. 

THE GENERAL AND THE AMALGAMATOR. 

The General is declared to be best known at home and 
abroad for his “ Darkest England ” scheme. His 
relations with the South African Colossus are thus 
described;— 

He met Cecil Rhodes both in Africa and London and liked 
him well. Cecil Rhodes was very much taken with the General. 
He visited the Labour Colony at Hadleigh, and spent 
a day with the heads of the Army, The visit of inspec¬ 
tion ended with the inevitable prayer-meeting, in wnich 
the Gmeral prayed earnestly, as is his wont, for the salvation 
of his distinguished visitor. Cecil Rhodes’ demeanour 
was noted at the time as being singularly reverent and 
sympathetic, in marked contradistinction to that of others of 
the party. He told me afterwards, “ The General’s all right. 

1 quite agree with him, only with the difference of one word. 
Where he says salvation, I say empire. Otherwise we are quite 
in accord.” Possibly General Booth might be of a different 
opinion. 

Mr. Ste.Td regrets that Genera! Booth has not used the 
Salvation Army to support the Progressive cause in the 
London County Council elections. 

HIS DISTINCTIVE IDEAS. 

“ A leading member of the .Salvation Army ” sends Mr. 
Stead the following list of distinctive ideas in the General’s 
teachings :— 

The oldrfashioned faith at a time when almost all revelation is 
criticised away. 

The idea of concentration upon salvation versus materialism 
and philosophies. 

The union of all for the good of the worst. 

Lay ministry ; the raising of the, poorest to the highest level*' 
of ministry, authority, and efficiency. 

Woman’s public minjftry. •( 

Practical versus University education. 

The higher militarism versus the apotheosis of fogeyism. 

The gospel of work. • < • 

Quality of the lower race adiieVed. 

Union of the eqapire. '• , 

Fellowship and brodierhood betweoi vRribw agtioaolities. 
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BREAKING JtBN BULL’S BACK. 

By>Sir Robert Giffen. 

" Ijl the Nineteenth Century Sir Robert GiifeD, the 
ablest of living economists, contributes an article upon 

The Standard of Strength for our Army,” which might 
be reprinted with advantage as a tract by the Peace 
Society and circulated as a reductio ad absurdum of the 
crazy Imperialism which is dri^ng the empire to destruc¬ 
tion, Sir Robert GiSen, being* clothed and in his right 
mind, calmly sets forth, seriously and in good faith, the > 
conclusions at which ,he has arrived as to the irreducible 
minimum rMuired to carry on the fighting, departments 
of the Britisn Empire. It is with a gasp that we read 
his demonstration that it is quite certain practically that 
with all the economy possible we shall have Army Esti¬ 
mates of forty millions and upwards in peace times before 
very long, further, there must be Navy Estimates of 
equal amount. Eighty millions a year, therefore, is the 
burden which John Bull must shoulder, if he is to con¬ 
tinue on his present tack. Sir Robert Giden maintains 
that the country can well adbrd to meet such an outlay, 
and the sacrifices should be willingly made. Could there 
1» a more conclusive demonstration of the justice of the 
memorable warning of the Russian Emperor in the Peace 
Rescript which led to the meeting of the Hague Con¬ 
ference ? 

THE PENALTY FOR JINGOISM. 

Such is the penalty which we have to pay for de¬ 
liberately choosing to appeal to the sword instead of 
accepting the repeated and plaintive appeal of President 
Kruger to allow the South African question to be settled 
by arbitration. Sir Robert Giifen is very precise and 
methodical in this business estimate of the indispensable 
standard of strength required. He thinks that it is 
absolutely necessary that when the war is ended in South 
Africa we must maintain a permanent garrison in the 
country of 50,000 men ; further, that we ought to add 
15,000 men to the permanent garrison of Egypt. His 
estimate is that we ought to have 30,000 trained soldiers 
in a garrison of forts at home with a field army of 80,000 
men. The Indian garrison he puts down at 20,000, and 
the other garrisons abroad at 40,000, their present figure. 
The additional troops required for South Africa and 
Egypt will raise the army to 270,000 men. To these we 
must add another 90,000 for recruits, who are not 
sufficiently trained to take their place in the line of battle. 

THREE-QUARTERS OP A MILLION IN ARMS. 

Thwefore the total numbers of our peace establishment 
must be 360,000 or 90,000 more than the Government 
considered sufficient. In addition to this he would l^ve 
a regular army reserve of 160,000, and 350,000 auxiliary 
forces, giving us a total force under arms amounting to 
780,000, without recruits. In order to get this additional 
strength, he would double the pay, and give a private 2s. 
a day and all found. This would add a trifle of four 
millions a year to the Army Estimates. But tlte pay of 
the militia and volunteers must also be increased. This, 
with the cost of the increased number of regular troops, 
would add another five millions to the Estimates. 

Even this does not content him. He thinks that it 
might be useful that quaHfication for military service 
should be required from all young men reaching a cc^ain 
age, failing which they must be enAlled in the militia. 
He concludes his paper by declaring that his estimate is 
t^ minimum of what is .required on the assumption 
ibat Navy Is really pg^naerant. Nok comment is 
vAeci^ary in order toimiphasise the significance of such 
an exposition pf the oohse(|l<liiices of Jingoism. 


CHINESE FINANCE. ° 

To the first May number of the Hev^e des't)eu(^ Mon^ei 
M. Levy contributes an article on Cbines^ fiqanoe, which 
is naturally of considerable .interest at this mbmeht. The 
financial position of China is, as is well known, greatly 
complicated by the numerous loans which she has' 
borrowed from various European countries. There is, 
to begin with, rib fixed monctarjr system in China, for the 
tael, which is the,common unit, has no fixed value, but 
varies in different places. Silver money is only found on 
the fringe of China in the parts influenced by the com¬ 
merce of the ports ; and when the traveller penetrates 
into the interior he finds the currency becoining<^more 
and more one of copjjer and even zinc. At the same 
time it is a curious fact that all kinds of currencies have 
been tried in China. Thus, one Emperor coined large 
pieces of gold three centuries before Christ, arid another 
Emperor, 240 b.c., issued banknotes engrossed upon deer¬ 
skin. 

'« BANKING. 

M. Levy goes on to describe the banking system of China, 
which has, he says, attained a remarkable development. 
The bank enjoys an absolute liberty in each province. 
There is one to which is entrusted the treasure of the 
local Government, and which collects all the taxes, on 
which it gets a commission of 2 per cent. For the rest 
the banks conduct ordinary banking business, they 
negotiate bills of exchange and make advances on 
security, as well as deal in precious metals. Many of 
them are in correspondence with European banks, 
among which they have a high reputation for honesty 
and ability. By the side of these native banks there are 
a large number of monejt-lenders, who obtain what would 
be considered in Europe extortionate interest—^sometimes 
as much as 3 per cent, per month—though at the same 
time borrowers are allowed sometimes as long as three 
ye.ars to-pay back. M. hevy says that certain European 
banks, such as the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
and China, the Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Russo- 
Chincse Bank, and some others have themselves gone 
into the business of money-lending with very profitable 
results. 

BUDGET. 

We pass on to consider the Budget of China. In the 
modem sense of the word China has no Budget, and the 
accounts which are officially published certainly do not 
represent the trae state of affairs. There must therefore 
always be a certain element of doubt in discussing the 
financial position of China, and one can only do so under 
the distinct understanding that the figures mentiofied are 
not necessarily accurate. Without following M. Levy 
through the elaborate statistics which he adduces, it will 
perhaps be sufficient to say that he is deeply convinced 
of the enormous wealth of China, not only in tea and 
silk and cotton, but also in various nrinerals. ' It is'by 
means of railways, he says, that this wealth cam be 
opened up. With regard to the indemnity to be paid by- 
China to the Powers, M. L^ makes the illuminating 
remark that the Powers must, in order to recoup them¬ 
selves for the cost of restoring wder in Peking, futnisb 
their debtor with the means of alimenting her revenues. 


“ The Art of Entertaining ” in the June CosmepoHtan 
is beautifully illustrated by Thomas M. Priree, tnit is 
described by Lady Jeifne in a way that may make the 
poor content not to be burdened with the care$ of bospi: 
tality which press so heavily upon the rich. 
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IMPKESllONS OP AMERICA. 

• ^ M*u Frederic Harrison. 

• There ire *neariy twraty pages in the Nineteenth 
Cantury from the pen of Mr. Frederic Harrison, who 
has just returned from a visit to the United States. 
Like everything that Mr. Harrison wntes, it is so 
.brilliant and thoughtful that the reader finds himself 
continually sighing that so great a man of letters should 
be so, comparatively speaking, a wasted force in En^ish 
life. However, we must not look a gift horse in the* 
mouth, and we must take the goods the gods provide 
us without lamenting that we are denied what we would 
foks receive. Mr. HafHson evidently had a very good 
time in America, saw many of the best people, and 
succeeded miraculously in shutting his eyes to what 
he did not wish to see. For instance, he calmly tells us 
in the last page that although he was months in the 
United States, he never saw or heard of the .Yellow 
Press, nor did he meet any one who j^d it. As the two 
distinctively yellow papers, so callra, are the Journal 
and the World ^f New York, which drculate a million 
and a>half between them every day, and as th^ both 
stand at the very forefront of American journalism for 
characteristically American enterprise, this declaration 
affords a very striking illustration of Mr. Harrison’s 
capacity not to see things which are obvious enough to 
other men. That he should describe the Yellow Press as 
if it were a brutal and gutter press is not surprising, seeing 
that he is admittedly writing about a matter on which he 
possesses no information. 

A SURPRISING GENERALISATION. 

Almost as remarkable is another statement which he 
makes—^that the American world is practically run by 
genuine Americans:— 

Those who direct the State, who administer the cities, control 
‘ the legislatures ... are nearly all of American birth, and all of 
mark^ American type. 

From which it would seem that Mr. Harrison was not 
only oblivious of Yellow journals, but stone blind to such 
a familiar fact as the long-established domination of 
Richard Croker in New York. As a matter of feet, 
whatever may be the case about the' direction of the 
State or the control of the legislatures, the administration 
of the great American cities must have changed very- 
much since 1 was in America if no trace can be found of 
the Irish element. When I returned from America, I 
came away with a distinct impression—based upon a 
careful analysis of the nationality of the mayors, chief 
constables, and aldermen of several great American 
citifs-^that the very reverse was the truth, and that 
American cities, as a rule, were almost as much governed 
by the Irish as the cities of British India arc by Anglo- 
Indians. These, however, are but small points, and I 
am perhaps wrong in speaking of them at all in 
noticing an |rticle with most of which 1 am in thorough 
agreement. 

A ROSEATE VIEW. 

Mr. Haxrison is ve|^ enthusiastic about the United 
States. Not even the Jingoism which has been developed 
of late years in the Republic offends him. He uys he 
sees in the New tlforld a great field, both mc^l and 
intellectual, for the peaceful development of an industrial 
society; and this society is in the main sound, honest, 

\ and wholesome. The relations of the sexes, he thinks, 
are in a state far more sotind and pure than they 
, are in the Old World. He neither saw nor heud a^- 
thing eff the worship of the Almighty dollar, and hie 
gin say the sane thing as to official corruption and 
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political intrigue. He dedfores tihat the zeal for 
leaming, justice, and humanity lies so deep in the 
American heart that it will in the end solve the 
two grave problems of capital and labour, and the gulf 
between p^le of colour and the peo^de of European 
blood. He admits that he was surpri:^ and simked, 
too, to hear from men of great culture and 
swe^ing condemnation* of the negro race, and Cool 
indifference to the continual reports of barbarous lynch- 
ings; He thinks that the vast numbers of the peo^ and 
the passion for eipiaiity tend to low averages m thought, 
in manners, and m public opinion ; but this is a passing 
ph^e. Of the countiy as a whole, the people who dw^ 
m It, and the cities that they have built to live in, and 
their institutions, he is foil of praise. lEven President 
McKinley fills him with enthusiasm. At the ceremony of 
inauguration he says that he “ side thro’ the ceremonies 
with placid dignity, his fine features, in their stem repose, 
looking like a bronze figure of the Elder Bratus, or Cato 
the Censor.” 

THE FAIREST CAPITAL IN THE WORLD. 

The Capitol at Washington struck him “ as being the 
most effective mass of public buildings in the world.” 
From the pictorial point of view, the admirable propor¬ 
tions of the central dome impressed him more than those 
of St. Peter’s, the Cathedrm of Florence, St Sophia at 
Constantinople, St. Isaac’s at St. Petersburg, the Pan¬ 
theon, St. Paul’s, or the new Cathedral at Berlin. The 
site of the Capitol be considers the noblest in the world, if 
we exclude that of the Parthenon in its prisrine glo^. 

*' Washington, the youngest capital city in the world, biu 
fair to become, before the twentieth century is ended, the 
most beautiful and certainly the most commodious.” 
Nothing since the fall of old Rome and Byzantium, 
not even Genoa in its prime, has equalled the lavish 
use of magnificent marble |columns, granite blocks, and 
ornamental stone, as we see it to-day in the United 
States. “ If the artists of the future can be restrained 
within the limits of good sense and good taste, Washing¬ 
ton may look more like the Rome of the Antonines than 
any city of the Old World.” The British architect has 
much to learn from modem American builders. la 
matters of construction, contrivance^ the free use of HeW 
kinds of stone and wood, of plumbing, heati^, and the 
minor arts of fitting, the belated European in America 
feels himself a Rip Van Winkle whirled into a new century 
and a later civilisation.” 

EDUCATION AND LABOUR. 

He is also lost in amazement and admiration over th< 
immense energy and lavish magnificence of the appuratai 
of education. The wholeeducationalmacbineryof Americi 
must be at least tenfold that of the United Kingdot 
That open to women must be at least twentyfold greater 
than with us, and it is rapidly advancing to meet that of 1 ; 
men both in numbers and quality. The Unit^ Stafos . , 
is stiff the paradise of labour for the populations of Uie ..;; ; 
Old World. The standard of material well-being 
United States reaches for the masses of the laboiiHiw 
people a far higher and more permanent pcmit than hfiSyik 
ever yet been attained by the labouring m«i of Ettroj^ 
Yet for ail that Mr. Harrison thinks mat Ametictm ufh j/' 
iS‘1^ hurried an^ rushed for him to care to live It. . . 

LIFE IN A WHIRL. •; , 

It is a perpetual whirl of telephones, telesripdes, 
graphs, dectric-bells, mqtow, lifts ana a^Monuitic 
ments—the mere sight of it is mcompsdll^ 
continuous thought. Yet notwithstah^tog 
not learn that the percentage of suicide 
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very seriously increased by these truly maddening inven¬ 
tions. Everywhere he hnds vast expansion, collective 
force, inexhaustible enei^ and absence of all caste feel¬ 
ing, and everywhere a sense of equality which dominates 
literature, politics, habits and manners. The owner of a 
splendid mansion has to ascend ten steps to his own 
door,because American and even Irish helps decline to 
live in rooms below the level of the street. 

BRtTOMS,.BEATEN BY TSEIR OWN BROOD. 

Mr. Harrison anees with Mr. Carnegie in recognising 
that the industrial sceptre of the world is rapidly passing, 
if it has not already passed, to the United States :— 

“No competent observer,” he says, “can doubt that in 
wealth, manu&ctures, material progress of all kinds, the United 
States, in a very few years, must hold the first place in the world 
without dispute. . . . Their energy exceeds that of the British ; 
their intelligence is hardly second to that of Germany and 
France. . . . Britons, in their narrow island and their comfortable 
traditions, must recognise that the industrial prizes must 
ultimately go to numbers, national unity, physical resources, 
geographic^ opportunities, trained intelligence, and restless 
, ambition.” 

Nevertheless, it is cheering to know from the same 
authority that, although the Americans have beaten us, 
they are merely ourselves in a different climate and a 
diflwrent continent. He notices no radical difference 
between Americans and English. The life of the Empire 
and the Republic is the same, mutatis mutandis. The 
intellectual, social and religious tone is nearly identical. 
Americans and Englishmen physically are the same race 
■with the same strength, energy and beauty. Exempt for 
■superficial things, they live the same lives, and ha% the 
same interests, aims and standards of opinion, and in 
literature, science, art, philosophy, the Atlantic is less of 
a barrier between our two peoples than is St. George's 
Channel or the Tweed in the British Isles. 


PICTURE POSTCARDS AS LINKS OF EMPIRE. 

On the 2oth of this month the lists will be finally 
closed for the complete set of postcards which illustrate 
the Colonial Tour of the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York. As a souvenir this set could not be surpassed. 
The cards cover the whole journey, and, as the essential 
feature of the scheme is that the cards are posted at 
each place during the visit of the Prince, they form a 
ictonal and chronological chain of postcards which can 
e obtained nowhere else. The towns in which the cards 
are to be posted are Durban, Cape Town, Ascension, 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, St. John’s 
Newfoundland), and port of arrival home respectively^. 
Each card bears the stamp of the place from which it is 
sent. The set of ten cards costs only 3s. The Durban, 
Cape Town, and Ascension cards cannot be subscribed 
for after June 20th, but the seven remaining cards can be 
ordered until August 20th, and will cost 2s. ^ 

THE NATIONAL EXPEDITION TO THE SOUTH POLE. 

The early departure of a British ship to the Antarctic 
in search of the South Pole has enabled us to assist 
co]l«:tors and others still further. By special arrange¬ 
ment with Captain Scott, the commander of the as. 
Discovery, and Mr. E. Wrench, we are issuing 
cards which will be seat to subscribers dft follows : — 

. No. I will be posted in London on the day of depar- 
ttfte from that port, and will ]^ear a view of the Discovery 
and dn auttwys^h portrait o^Efitaui Scott, • 

♦No, be taken put bh the Discovery and be 

pps^K^inm a port of c^lLei* It will bear a map of 

^^lltQpc^wd acmtfi of the expedinoh. 
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No- i will be on an appropriate derign dealing with, 
the departure of the Exp^ition in sparch of tfie South 
Pole, and will be posted from the s.s. Discovery at the 
last Port of Call, probably in New Zealand, before pro¬ 
ceeding to the unknown rpgions. 

No. 4 will be taken aboard the s.s. Discovery during 
her wanderings gimongthe icebergs of the Antarctic Seas,, 
and will be posted at a foreign Port of Call on the return 
of the Expedition. 

e Cards 2, 3, and 4 will bear Colonial stamps and Post¬ 
marks. 

By the further kindness of Captain Scott it has Jjeen 
arranged that every card shall be •postmarked withrfhe 
stamp of the s.s. Discovery; so that any cards sold 
without this postmark are not genuine “ Links j)£ 
Empire ” Postcards. 

Two of the cards will be coloured, and the other two 
will be printed by the best collotype method. The price of 
the set of four cards, sent stamped to any address, is 2S. 

All orders for thd^bove sets should be sent to Henry 
S'lEAT) 14, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 

Harnessing Niagara. 

The June number of the American Review of Rcvievfs^^ 
contains an interesting article upon the way in which* 
electricity is generated at Niagara :— 

The canal which so unostentatiously takes its fraction from 
the Nis^ra River has a capacity in its laft. of depth to serve 
the station with water sufficient for the generation of 100,000 
horse-power, twice the capacity of the present electrical instal¬ 
lation. The power-station is nearly 500ft. long, and is built 
over an excavation in the solid rock I78fl. deep, which runs its 
entire length—a mammoth ceMar. The pen-stocks, which con¬ 
duct the water from the canal to the turbines, consist of 7jft, 
steel tubes running from the head gates at the surface to the 
turbine “ deck ” 140ft. below, paralleling the connecting shafts. .• 
No draft tubes are used on the other side of the water-wheels, 
the water, after leaving them, simply dropping to the bottom of 
the wheel pit, where a short, curv^ passage conducts it to the 
exit tunnel, and it flows at the rate of about 20 miles per hour 
to the river below. 

The ten machines are of 5,000 horse-power each, the 430 
cubic feet of water rushing through the turbines below every 
second turning them at the rate of 250 revolutions per minute. 
The speed of the periphery of this great mass of iron is 9,000 
feet per minute, and the weight of the revolving element about 
forty tons. The ring which forms the yoke, and whicli with¬ 
stands the immense centrifugal force as well as the magnetic 
torsional strains, is a solid, nickel-steel forging, ii feet 7J inches 
in dj|dheter, made without a weld. The complete height of the 
dynamo is 11 feet 6 inches. 

The Royal Magazine for May contains an intere.sting 
article, “ Round the World with a Biograph.” Among 
those biographed were the Pope, the Queen of Holland, 
Admiral Dewey, and General Buller. It also contains 
an account of bumble peg tennis,'a game %hich , can be 
played in a very circumscribed area. It is a very limple 
game, and yet it affords any amount of physical exertion, 
and between two skilful players k productive* of a great 
amount of excitement. It consists simply of an upright 
pole, %m which is suspended a tennis-ball, attached to 
a ^ng. The two players face each other with ordinary 
raelcets, but fiach player must remain within his own 
ground. The leading player strikes off, th'e art being to 
coil the string round and round until the ball is brought 
up taut to the pole. The object of the opposing player 
is>. 4 o drive the ball in the opposite direction, v^oever 
succeeds in first wrapping the line completely tuund the 
pole, scores. • • 
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THS'HOPt FOR THE SOUTHERN NEORO. 

• Bv Dr. Albert Shaw. 

• Dr. Albert Shaw contributes to the June number of 
the American Review of Reviews several pages of the 
section Progress of the World, describii^ what he saw 
and thought during a recent tour in the Southern States, 
as one of a party of men and women interested in edu¬ 
cational work in the South. The party, which was 
headed by Mr. Robert C. Ogden, visited Hampton, 
attended a Conference at Winston Salem, and then went 
on to Tuskegee by way of Atalanla. 

• NO HOPg IN FRANCHISE. 

Ifr. Shaw says :— 

The new census shows that the negro race is not increasing 
nearly as fast in the South as the white race, owing to the 
much higher rate of negro mortality. The South is destined 
to remain predominantly a white man’s country; but the 
negroes ate going to stay, and it is as necessary to make each 
individual a good and useful negro acconUng to his capacities, 
just as it is necessary to make each white individual as good and 
as useful as his natuial endowments will permit. 

By one means or another the negro vote in almost every one 
of the Southern States has been practically eliminated. The 
best friends of the negro are not giving themselves much present 
concern about this particular matter. They are well aware 
that in the long run the laws of this country will have to work 
equally, and that a negro citizen who possesses positive qualifi¬ 
cations for taking a part in the government of his community 
and his State will in due time come into his opportunity. They 
consider that the negro race should now learn to work, save 
money, make homes, and grow in moral character and intel¬ 
ligence. 

EDUCATION THE yNLY HOPE. 

At the Winston-Salem Conference :— 

Upon one thing everybody was agreed—namely, that the 
principal business of the statesman, the philanthropist, an<l the 
good citizen of the United Stales at the present time and for the 
immediate future must be the task of public education. But it w.is 
not content to rest there, and adoptetl resolutions calling for 
the publication and distribution of its proceedings, and more 
particularly for the appointment of a standing board of seven 
members to enter upon an active campaign on behalf of the 
improvement of educational conditions in the South. This 
seems the beginning of a great practical movement. 

INTEGRAL EDUCATION AT TUSKEGEE. 

At institutions for coloured youth in the South, of which 
Hampton and Tuskegee arc the most conspicuous cx-niiplcs, 
integml erlucation is the cardinal principle. The individual 
student is developed and trained in all hisaiture and faculties to 
take a useful place in the .community. The school itself is a 
comn)(^ity. The Tuskegee Institute—^which is strictly a negro 
community, without a white man living in it, from Mr. Booker 
Washington, the principal, to the youngest student—occupies 
in all fifty buildings or more, in which there is carried on a 
well co-ordinated social life that Is of itself a constant source of 
influence and benefit to the pupil, because it familiarises him 
at every turn witi those things that men associated together 
have in*these modern times been able to accomplish for the 
decency, comfort, and dignity of daily life. Every student, no 
matter what particular wo^ he may do in the institute com¬ 
munity, sees going on about him all the more essential handi- 
‘crafts and industries pursued both for production and al|jp for 
instruction. * 

HOW IT WORKS. • 4 

Dr. Shaw says that he was much impressed by the 
practical way m which the negro youths were taught 
arithmetic 

Each one of these pupils, boys and girls alike, had becO^i" 
required to go to the place where ground had been broken for 
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the new Cun^e library, take cdTeful measurements of the 
ground as staked out, and m.ske a neat scale drawing from 
which a practical builder could have worked, HAving ascer¬ 
tained the superficial area, ^ch pupal was instructed to find ouf' 
the dq>th to which the architect had decided to dig the cellar, 
and then to calculate the number of cubic yards of necessary 
excavation. Thus, not only were such students os actually 
worked on the Carnc^e library building obliged to learn these 
things as they laboured, but even the pupils serving in other 
parts of the industrial organisation were taught their le.vsons in 
' mathematics, not so much from books as through direct applica¬ 
tion to the problems that had to be solved every day in the work 
going on about them. We mention this as a simple hint to 
many white teachers, who might accomplish more in these days 
of late spring and early summer by taking their pupils out-of- 
doors, and giving their arithmetic or geography lessons a relation 
to things in the vicinity, than by severe thumbing of books 
through weary hours at stiff desks. . 

SOMETHING LIKE A POTATO CROP. 

Professor Carver, head of the Agricultural departments 
at Tuskegee, appears to be a kind of a prodigy. Dr. Shaw 
says :— 

Two or three years ago he measured off two adjacent acres of 
ordinary land on the school farm. One of these acres he treated 
with six or seven dollars’ worth of a fertiliser that he himself 
preptwed on scientific principles. The other .acre he left as it was. 
Both acres were planted with potatoes, both being ploughed and 
cultivated in exactly the same way. The fertilised acre produced 
40a bushels of a valuable grade of potatoes, while the other acre 
produced 40 bushels of a cheap and undesirable grade. The 
statement of such a fact awakens profound respect for Professor 
Carver,.and renders him an oracle through all the country routid- 
about. It paves the way for an ardent study of the chemical 
t' istituents of the potato on the one hand, and of the corre- 
Fpoiiding elements of the soil on the other hand. This professor 
is an advocate of small farms well tilled. It is perfectly feasible 
to make such ideas as his prevalent throughout the South ; and 
the result would be a complete transformation. 

HOW THE TSAR SPENDS HIS DAY, 

The Leisure Hour for June in its oversea notes gives 
the following information about the great autocrat:— 

According to a recent article in the Cologne Volkssdtutig, 
the Tsar rises at half-past eight. lie dresses himself, 
and during this occupat^ drinks a cup of tea. At nine he 
takes up the most wei^ty of his documents and discusses 
them with a Secretary of .State. Between ten and eleven 
he has a light breakfast, and after breakfast until about one 
o’clock be listens to the report of ministers, and signs, 
the endless papers placed before him for his signature. 
ThI reports of the provincial governors are also scann^ by the 
Tsar during these hours. He is fond of writing marginal notes 
on them, all of which are edited by secretaries, and reach the 
provincial governors in due course. During these two hours the 
Tsar consumes one glass of tea alter another. He seldom touches 
wine until the evening, but the tea has sometimes bread and 
caviare ft> accompany it. The next three hours until four o’clock 
are devoted to family life, and wonderful are the games which 
the mighty monarch and his three daughters have together. 

It is during these hours of relaxation that the Tsar has ffie news¬ 
papers read to him by one of luk adjutants. The Times, the 
Figaro, the Cologne Gaulle arc the papers mostly referred to. 
TheTsar seldom or never reads a book. No one has ever seen 
a btm in his hand. • At four o’clock work again begins, and is 
continued until seven o’clock, when dinner is served. If the 
Dowager Empress, most beloved of mothers, appears at dinner, ‘ . 
the Tsar lingers with her untiHe^’clock, when be oMin retires, .. 
to his cabin^ to work until midnight. The Tsar looks well at f 
present, and since his recent illness in the Crimea has not been 
subject to the epileptic attacks which formerly |o disues^ bin : 
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THE WOBLO*S WELCOHE 

To THE First Commonwealth Parliament. 

The April number q( the Review of Reviews for 
Australasia is distinguished by an imposing array of 
“Gratings from many lands to Federated Australia.” 
Mr. Shaw Fitchett “invited all sorts of notabilities— 
English and foreign, political, journalistic, and diplomatic, 
famous writers,'' Teamed divipes, the heads of ancient 
collegeSj^the editors of powerful journals, the governors, 
of far-on colonies—^to give some brief jicrsonal message 
of goodwill and counsel to the Australian Common- 
werith.” He is to be congratulated on the remarkable 
response be has elicited. Of the messages which arc 
reproduced in facsimile, and mostly accompanied with 
portraits, a few may be cited here ;— 

• cardinal VAUGHAN, 

I wish every blessing to the First Parliament of Federated 
Australia. I, therefore, earnestly pray that it will not be 
ashamed to recognise God and our I^rd and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. If there be minorities that recognise neither, let them 
not master the majority by shutting its mouth and dragging it 
down to their own sad condition of agnosticism. Many will 
anxiously wait to learn whether your Commonwealth is to start 
on its journey under the guidance of a Christian or of an anti- 
Christian Parliament. There is nothing between tbe two. 

IAN MACLAKKN. 

Our hearts are warm in the Homeland'to the “ sons of the 
blood ” for their loyalty to the Empire. We congratulate you 
all on the new Commonwealth of Australia and pray it may 
stand and flourish for ever on freedom, patriotism, knowledge, 
and the fear of God. 

RIDER HAGGARD. 

If Australia desires to become a Queen among Nations let her 
sons lum their backs to the cities and bide upon the land. Of 
this 1 am sure, the proudest future will be to the peoples who 
tread the fields—not to those who trip along the pavement. 

A. CONAN DOYLE. 

What can a Briton say save “God bless yon!” May we 
prove that blood is stronger to bind than salt water is to part. 
ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FISHER. 

“ Mutual help in time of need ” is our bond of Empire and 
watchword 1 and I suppose we could have no better text than 
givao by St. Paul, i Cor. xii. 26: “And whether one member 
suffer, (dl the members suffer with it; or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it ” : and the previous 
verse is applicable also. 

SOUTH AFRICA'S PATHETIC GRF.ET 1 NG. 

Amid the chorus of glad wishes falls like a funeral ktiell 
the pathetic message of “South Africa to Australia” 
from W. P. Schreiner :— 

Twin Sister in the Southern Seas 1 With scarce a light pang 
you are bom in Peace I 

Joy reigns for you throughout the family of the Great Mother's 
chikfren, and over all a friendly, smiling Earth ! 

Even from this living tomb, where, struggling, I lie with all 
my kindred nascent hopes, I can yet give you a wan smile of 
greeting I For the throes and pains are heavy and kran before 
I, too, may perchance be delivered, stunt^ by premature, 
unnaluj^ labour, to a free life ! 

May^ wiser healers soon better tend and fend our glorious 
Mother—lest my poor forced birth unhappily bring to her 
untimely death, or long decay ! 

E. T. COOK. ^ 

May I, as a journalist, express tbe hope that cheaper means 
of communication may b^ore long br prorided by tbe Federal 
tipvemng^t,in concert with the .Home Government T .... 

It Id;, much to be deared &t*£ngland and Aastndia should 
jbU^ each other’s developmeiqi^ more closely than is possible # 
iil^er the higfr cable charges at present in force. 


ANDREW LANG. 

We have long known what United Australia coul^do imainst 
us with fc«Lt and ball. We know now what^she can do tor us 
with gun and rifle. * 

DR. HIU.,'.MASTER OF DOWNING. 

Australia, as large as Europe, with a populatioa leas than that 
of London. What space for the Anglo-Saxon race t But we 
found half the population massed in the great towns, playing the 
pet^^ game of European statecraft; working for the support of 
politiimms and Customs house officials; making thin^ they 
could import for, half the money ; their natural wemth unneedea. 
United Australia is a power in the world. 

DR. WOOD, HEAD-MASTER OF HARROW. • 

The new century auspiciously begins vrith the meeting 8f the 
First Parliament of Federated Australia, the most important event 
in the history of the British Empire. . . . The next step—an 
Imperial Parliament at Weitminster—all Colonies represented ! 

ONE OF THE OLDEST OF SELF-GOVERNING COIX)NIES. 
The Governor of Barbados writes :— 

The ancient Coldhy of Barbados, the possessor of an elective 
General Assembly since the year 1645, congratulates its great 
sister Colonies forming the Commonwealfli of Australia on the 
meeting of the first Federated Australian Parliament, and pmys 
that the union thus inogurated may be the precursor of a still 
closer union of all the Colonies with the Mother Country, by 
which alone our great Empire can be built up and sustained. 
Other senders of cordial greetings are :— 

Field Marshal Earl Roberts. 

Major-General Baden-Powell. 

Lieutenant-General French. 

J. St. Loe Strachey, of the Spectator. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 

W. J. Bryan, U..S. Presidential Candidate. 

The Marquis of Duffedn and Ava. 

F. C. Bumand, of Runch, 

Lady Henry Somerset. 

Sir P. H. Currie, British Ambassador at Rome. 

Henri Blowitz. 

Sir Arthur E. Havelock, Governor deagnate of Victoria. 

Dr. H. A. Jam», Headmaster of Rugby. 

The Earl of Kimberley. 

The Lord Mayor of I^ndon. 

The Earl of Ranfurly, Governor of New Zealand. 

.Sir G. T. Carter, Governor of the Bahama^. 

Graeial Sir R. Biddulpb, Gibraltar. 

Vice-Admiral Sir II. H. Rawson, 

Sir Robert Hart, Pekin. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Vice-President U.S.A. 

The Master of Pembroke College. 

The Rector of Lincoln College. 

The Warden of All Souls’ College. 

Frederic Harrison. 

H. II. Kohlsaat, Chicago, Times fferalJ. 

W. L. Courtney, Fortnightly Reiriem. 

Brigadier-General Sir Alfred Gaselee, Pekin. 

Lord Charles Beresford. 

Max O’Rcll. 

Algernon I,ockyer, Irish Times. 

Sit Henry Irving. • 

Sir W. J. Sendall, Governor, British Guiana. • 

The Hon. W. Grey Wilson, Governor, Falkland Isles. 

Sir Gray Fleming, Governor, Leeward Islands. 
Lieutenant-General Sir F, \T, Grenfell, Governor, Malta. 
^Colonel Sir F. Cardew, Governor, Sierra Leone. 

•Sir F. W. R. Fryer, Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. 

The Warden of Merton. 

Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Professor John Rhys, Oxford. 

C. P. Scott, M.P., htemchester Guardian. 

Rev. H. P. Hughes. 

The Archbishop of Dublin. 

Tbe Head h^ter of Eton. 
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SEKV^A XINODOM OF PEASANTS. 

• It is peasant to be reminded by a Humanitarian 
interview with, the Servian Minister in London, 
M. S. M. Losanitch, that for the good blood shed in 
freeing Servia fiom the Turk we have something better 
to show than the scandals of the Servian Court. 

GOVERNMENT. * 

To begin with, a nation has been created :— 

A people—tall, stalwart men, brave to recklessness, bom 
soldiers; women with magnificent, dark ctcs, flashing “ Prome¬ 
thean and voices whose music has on stirred the embers of 
patriotism into living flamer-capable of, at any time, putting a 
quarter of a million of well-armed men in the field, is not likely 
to submit to being treated as a “ quantity ntigligeable.” 

M. Losanitch declares that the recent marriage of .the 
king with a lady whose ancestors were men who fought 
and died in the cause of Servian freedom, has endeared 
him more than ever to his people. He is assisted in 
government by a council of State of sfkteen or eighteen 
members, each of at least ten years’ service to the State. 
Then comes the Sl&ipstchina, numbering 230, one-fourth 
of whom are chosen by the king, the rest by the people. 

Everybody who is of age and pays taxes to the amount 
of fifteen francs a year has a vote.’’ Most of the deputies 
arc peasants, illiterate, but some are born orators, and 
many highly intelligent. 

EDUCATION. 

But illiteracy apparently will soon be a thing of the 
past. His Excellency says :— 

Education, with us, is compulsory and free. To show you 
the rapid strides made, in 1S83 we.<had 618 schools with 821 
teachers (male and female) and 36,314 pupib. We have now 
920 schools with 750,000 pupils. In the elementary schools, in 
addition to the ordinary branches, we teach geography, drawing, 
history, geometry, practical agriculture, and in the case of girls, 
domestic duties. After a child has left school he has to attend 


the law guarantees to each peasant five acres pP land and the 
necessary number, of agricultural* implements. They are 
inaliraable proper^. The living together of families and 
relations in community of goods—a custom dkting from time 
immemorial—acts in the same direcdon ; (^it promotes social 
equality between the members of the dan. 

In the next place, each commime is bound hy a taw, which, 
was first promulgated by King Milan, to have a general central 
.storehouse, each member b bound to contribute to it annually 
five kilogrammes of wheat or maize. The object is to keep m 
reserve certain quandtiesof fodd—we have at present 40,000^000 
^kilogrammes stored up—so as to prevent the posdbility of 
famine. Should a local magazine, either through a bad or 
defident harvest, or from causes pertaining to a pardcular phux, 
run short, it obtains a temporary loan from a store more 
favourably drcumstanced. 

I was the means of introducing agricultural sodeties into 
Servia. llie idea originated in Gcnnany, but I think we havn 
improved upon it. 'Die central society is at Belgrade. W« 
have now more than 220 branches in the countiy, but we shall 
not relax our etforts, you may be sure, so long as there remains 
a village without a branch. 

This is not merely a loan society. It pledges its 
members “ to abstain from intoxicating drink, gambling, 
and all immorality.” 


“the paradise op wives.” 


On the status of women, M. Losanitch says :— 

Our girls receive a very excellent education. They have a 
choice of professions afterwards. Some go in for teaching; 
some of them become doctors; others, again, are employed In 
public offices. But the gpreater number of thou prefer to get 
married. The majority sdll cling to the domestic ideal-—our 
girb are very domesticated. In the house they reign supreme, 
no sensible husband would ever think of questionii^ thek 
authority in the home. The man rules outside, the woman 
holds undisputed sway within. Tell your readers that Servia 
b “ the paradise of wives.” 


Correspondenee. 


classes once a week for the next two years. 

There are gymnasia, technical schools and girls’ high 
schools, and a University of three faculties. 

The Greek Orthodox Church is the Church of the State 
and the people, but non-conforming sects arc also 
subsidised by the State. Then M. Losanitch says a 
bold thing ;—“ Our national poetry ranks, in my estima¬ 
tion, higher than the ‘ Odyss^’ and the ' Iliad.’ .... I 
wish I could make you feel the beauty of some of our 
lyrics, songs, dramas, works of art.” 

A nation of farmers. 

Hisikaccount of industrial and social conditions is 
almost as roseate. He says :— 

We are a nation of peasants. We have scarcely any 
aristocracy. On the other hand, we have no proletariat, the 
plague of your great dties, no paupers, no submerged tenth. . , . 
Agriculture and (^ttle-rabing are our principal occupations. . . . 
Our exports of farm produce and live stock .... are very 
large, /fustria is our principal customer; she purchases over 
83 per cent. oL our commodities. ... We have doubled our 
ti8<ra daring we last fifleell years. . . . Our trade in 1899 
amounted to ,^4,486,919. ... We have the best and latest 
agricultural implements.* ' 

• COMMUNAL THRIFT. • 

The Servian Minister then speaks of the social life of 
his countrymen, the b^is of whiqji is the Commune :— 

All our peasants are landed proprietors. Some of them are 
llfgh, whilst others are poor, but to prevent entire pauperisationw 


In the June Roundabout it is stated that a new depart¬ 
ment of the Correspondence Club has been opened, the 
members of which desire to correspond with congenial 
spirits upon those subjects and topics of the day that 
most interest them. C. I., who wishes to correspond with 
one who is interested in questions of life and conduct, 
and who is a student of Tolstoy, thus gives expression 
to views concerning the inauguration of such a new 
department:—“ I feel sure that there are many, like 
m^elf, anxious to come into touch with people of kindred 
views upon certain subjects, but who have no matrimonial 
designs. It would be interesting, too, as a means of 
fining out whether purely intellectual friendships can be 
formed between men and women, or whether, when the 
glamour of sex is removed, men naturally gravitate to 
men.” It is to be hoped that Girton and Newnham 
undergraduates will rally to the challenge and give proof 
that intellectual friendships can, and do, exist between 
students of various colleges. Members joining the 
“ C. Department ” are not permitted to state sex or to give 
personality, nor need they say whether they are married 
or unmarried. The Correspondence Club is, therefore, 
open to those who seek u)’marriage, (2) intellectual 
mendship, or (3) educational correspondence, - The 
annual subscription is los. 6d., but directly the member¬ 
ship reaches 1,500 mere will bean entrancefise 6d., 

in addition to the annual subscription. All jmrttCulars 
will be sent on receipt of a stamped addresfea foolscap 
envelope by* the CoiKluctoit Mowbray House, Notfolk 
Street, W.C. ' . 




The Review 

THE FHTUBi' OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

*“ Dipix>maticus," writing, this time under his own 
name, discusses the future of the Triple Alliance in the 
Ntw Liberal Review. The greater part of his paper is 
taken up with' a descriotion of the origin of the Alliance. 
Th^ chW factor, with which he deals is that Italy’s 
adhesion was caused by hostility to France, and that 
since this hostility has passed away the mison d'Stre of 
the Alliance n<^ longer exists. Italian vanity was flattered 
by immediate accession to tfie rank of a Great Powef,^ 
but in every other respect she lost:— 

Italy seized Uie opportunity of conceiving new external 
ambitions, of adding fresh wilderne.sses_ to her own retrograde 
acres, of asaunung the charge of semi-barbarous populations 
when she could not care for her own sons, and of risking wars in 
whidi she had no interest when the financial burdens of her 
people bad already become well-nigh unbearable. If this was 
not “ tomfoolery,” it can only be because the word does not 
admit of a superladve. 

GREAT BRITAIN IN THE ALLIANCE. 

The interesting part of Mr. Wolfs article is, however, 
that in which he deals with the relations of Great Britain 
to the Alliance. The renewal of the AUiance in 1886 was 
agreed to by Italy only on the condition that wc should 
become a party to it;— 

It happened that Lord Salisbury, who was then in office, was 
exceedingly well disposed to the Triple Alliance, and there was 
every likelihood that if its stability could be shown to be bound 
up with the maintenance of the status qua in the Mediterranean 
some sort of official connection between it and England might 
be contrived. The value of such an understanding to Germany 
and Austria would be enormous, for if it only took the form of 
a guarantee of the Italian coasts it would set free 300,000 men 
for operations on the land frontiers. Overtures were at once 
made to Downing Street, where they were received with the 
utmost sympathy. The upshot was that Lord Salisbury, while 
refusing to sign any definite engagements which would pledge 
the country and his successors in office, authorised the German 
Government to assure Italy that as long as he was in power 
Italy might rely on English support in Welding her from any 
unprovoked attack in the Mediterranean. With this assurance 
Ibuy was amply satisfied. 

In 1891, says Mr. 'Wolf, these assurances were 
renewed:— 

This latter transaction was personally negotiated by the 
Emperor William at Hatfield on July 12th, 1891. In his later 
years Prince Bismarck declared that a protocol was drawn up 
and signed at Hatfield, but I have very good reason for 
believing that this was not the case. At any rate if such a docu¬ 
ment was signed it must have remained in Lord Salisbury’s 
private keying. • 

ITALY’S NEW POLICY. 

More remai^able even than this asserton is Mr. Wolfs 
statement that the new King of Italy, having leanings to 
the Slav-Latin combination— 

has not ihiled already to convince our Government that his 
reim is hkely to be marked by a sensible diminution in the 
traditional cordiality of Anglo-ltalian relations; and if that is 
his feeling towards us, from whom politically he might reason¬ 
ably hope modi, what most be his disposition towards his more 
formal allies, whose association with his country has been so 
conspicuously sterile ! The accession of the new King, however, 
was not the precipitating cause of the ^Toulon festivities—or, 
rather, of the significant scope they were allowed to assume. 
Th«(t cause must be sought partly in the composition of the new 
Italii^Ci^et, in wmch nhe foreign portfolio is held by a 
dedoipn^rancophil, and pirtiyin the agrarian agitation in 
Genlii^|,^;which rei]{(laB doubtfi4 the renewal of the commercial 
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treaty which was negotiated in 1891, and whidt htatproved veiy. 
profitable to Italy. 

A BAD TIME COMING. « . 

Mr. Wolf concludes his article by pres*^^ a bad tinjie 
as the result of the Franco-Italian fraternisation :— 

That we are about to witness a collapise of the Triple 
Alliance in form I do not believe, for Germany will make 
desperate effortsi to keep it tc^etl^r, and she will certainly 
s.'cure the signature even of Signor Frinetti—should he remain 
in office long enough—if she can manage to guarantee him the 
renewal of the treaty of commerce practically unchanged. 
This, I imagine, is not beyond the combined powers of the 
Kaiser and his present chancellor. But if Ae Triple Alliance 
survives in form, it will have long b^en dead in spirit. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS HOBBIES. 

Mr. R. S. Baker writes entertainingly on this fascin¬ 
ating subject in the June number of Pearson's Magazine. 
He contends that in many respects the popular concep¬ 
tion of the Kaiser is mistaken. The Kaiser, for instance, 
as is pretty well known, is not great in stature :— 

A photograph gives no hint of colour, 'fhe Kaiser is a brown¬ 
faced man, the brown of wind and weather, of fierce riding on 
land, and of a glaring sun on the sea. His face is thinner than 
one has picturM, and there is a hint of weariness about the eyes. 
His hair is thin, and his famous moustache is not so long nor so 
jauntily fierce as one has imagined. But owing to the sin of 
retouching there is one tiling that few of the Kaiser’s photographs 
show to advantage, and it is the most impressive characteristic of 
his face. And that is its singular sternness in repose. 

Few will dispute the assertion that— 

William 11 ., however much one may smile at his passion for 
royal display, has many ofahose splendid attributes of character 
which would make a man^eat in any sphere of life. It would 
be a large company of Germans, indeed, among whom one 
would fail to select him instinctively as the leader. A first 
impression, therefore, may thus be summed up : The Kaiser is 
less a great king than one has imagined, and more a great man. 
The longer one remains in Germany, and the more one learns 
of its ruler and his extraordinary activities, the deeper grows 
this impression. 

It is said that on an average the collection of imperial 
portraits is increased at the rate of one per day. In 
Berlin there is no escaping the Kaiser’s features, whether 
in hotel, restaurant, church, or any public buildings. In 
photographs, paintings, busts, coloured prints, medals, 
bas-reliefs, the Emperors face is omnipresent. In other 
parts they arc less numerous, and in Munich hardly as 
noticeable. 

The German Navy and the advance of German 
shipping are, says Mr. Baker, undoubtedly the chief 
interests of the Kaiser’s life at present. Allied to^his is 
his absorption in Germany’s commercial and industrial 
expansion, and finding new markets for her products. 
Alter these come many smaller interests which cannot all 
be classed as hobbies. The Kaiser, according to his 
character-sketcher, does not care mucii for science or 
literature. Horse-racing leaves him unenthused :— 

He loves travel; he entertains high respec^ for religion, a 
religion of his own stern kind ; he daBbles in art and music ; he 
cares nothing for social affairs unless they have some specific 
pumose, or unless they reach the stage,of pageant^ in which he 
IS the central figure. But among all his lesser likings nothing 
occupies sueh a place as statuary. He is pre-eminently a 
monument lover. Not long ago he said to a friend, “There 
are thirty-four sculptors in Berlin.” He knew eve^ one of 
them petwnally, and he knew all about their work. Nothing 
pleases him better than to visit their studios and to be photo¬ 
graphed there among the clay sketches. 


m 
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SLAVE RAIDS IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 

• The IJorrors we are Fighting to Suppress. 

, The war whidi Sir F. Lugard and Col. Kemball hare 
been successfully waging against the Nigerian Emirs 
•will be viewed sympathetically by conscientious English¬ 
men after they have read the paper in the Empire Review 
on the Slave Trade in Northern Nigeria. For there it 
sbems we are fighting for the suppression ftot of freedom, 
but of slavery. The writer is Mr. T. J. Tonkin, late 
Medical Officer and Naturalist to the Hausa Associa¬ 
tion’s Central Sudan expedition. He describes what he 
saw in the Hausa .States before their recent incorporation 
in the British dominion;.. He had exceptional advantages 
for ]&owing the facts. He says :— 

I lived among the natives, sliaved my head, wore their dress 
rmd adopted their manners, and, as 1 speak their language, h.ad 
little difficulty in seeing anything 1 wanted to see, and none at 
all in supplementing what I saw by the results of careful inquiry. 
Among my acquaintances 1 numbered several kings whose slave* 
raiding enormities make one shudder to recall their acquaintance. 

KIDNAPPING AS A PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 

His first paper deals with the raider, or kidnapper, 
small and great. He describes the child-stealer, generally 
a woman, who poses as pedlar, but really stalks eligible 
children, which she carries off at unguarded moments. 
Next comes the lady-killer, who merely replenishes the 
African slave-mart by the same artifices as those by which 
the hideous traffic of our English streets obtains fresh 
victims. The “ village vampire ” is a cunning rogue who 
arranges the disappearance of cattle, children, and a 
dozen of young women qualifying for matrimony. He then 
persuades the villagers that these things are the work of 
evil spirits, and induces them ta send offerings of salt, 
and rubber, and cattle with him to secure a protective 
spell from some mighty magician. He departs, never to 
return, having scooped everything the village had lost for 
himself and his confederates. 

Such types as these suggest a commercial genius which, 
when duly civilised, may compete with the cleverest 
votaries of modern finance. 

The privateer is the next type :— 

A citizen of one of the large Mohammedan towns, a man of 
substance, wants change of air and scene, with perhaps a dash of 
excitement, and he is not above taking it in such a way as to 
snake money out of it. lie arms all his slaves, buys a few more 
to make up his strength, and invites some young men to accom¬ 
pany him. Thus equipped, he sets out with his friends for one 
of these dbtricts, where they have their change of air and scene 
and their dash of excitement—all at the expense of the local 
native. Some parts of the country are overrun with bands ot 
this who outrage and bum, slay and enslave, in the most 
ruthless manner. Their excesses make the tracks they affect 
almost impassable to the ordinary traveller. Single traders dare 
not cross them at all. 

WHAT THE RULING EMIRS DO. 

But “privat# enterprise" pales before the colossal 
enormities practised by the ruling Emirs of Hausaland. 
Mr. Tonkin says :— 

Although all die provmce% in the district are supposed to be 
federated and under the Sultan of Sokoto, they are anything 
but united. In &ct the various communities never seem to be 
comfortable except wlmn they are fightit^, and in nineteen 
cases out of twenW the mainspring of the fight ia the desire to 
amass slaves. The Sultan of Sokoto fights against his Emirs 
{the provincial governors)—result slaves. His Emirs return the 
compliment—.result slaves. Big Easirs fight against little ones 
—slaves agsiu; litde Emirs persecute lesser ones—more slaves. 
Mohammedans fight against pagai» for the same object; and the' 
pagans, beset on eve^ hand, harried without ceasing, mad with 
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rage and frenzied with Tear, fi^t agab^* anybody and every¬ 
body they can lay their hands on. * 

THE EMIR’S BLOOD TAX. 

Worse still, the Emirs preyed on their own subjects 
in this way, with or without an excuse of levying taxes. 
The writer says :— 

I knew an Emir who, finding himself a little short when 
making up the yearly tributi^ for the Emperor, sent a detach¬ 
ment of soldiers to a village in his own territory, not ten miles 
from the city gates, and one,*moreover, .that paid him regular 
•tribute, with orders to bring in all the young women and girls at 
work on the farms ; and it was done—sixteen were pickM out, 
and the rest sent back. 

I have known close on five thousand square miles of territory 
absolutely depopulated by the ruling Emir. 1 crossed the 
raided territory myself, and saw with my own eyes huge walled 
towns entirely deserted, thousands of acres of farm-land 
relapsing into jungle, and an entire population absorbed. And 
this sort of thing is not done once or twice in a century, but is 
absolutely being done somewhere or other every day. 

A RAID IN PROCESS. 

Mr. Tonkin describes a raid by one Emir on a hostile 
neighbour’s territory. The troops are led, not knowing 
whither, by night marches to the doomed village r— 

Then in the small hours of the following morning, while all 
the country is .wrapped in sleep, they fall upon their prey. 
With blood-curdling yells they rush to the attack, the more 
adventurous spirits scaling the walls and opening the gates for 
the rest. I'hcrc is hardly any fighting. For a time the women 
and children cower silently in t&: huts, then with wail and cry 
break madly for the gates. But the gates are guarded. They 
turn backward toward the town. The houses are in flames. 

As tile flames creep higher and higher into the sky, amid the 
hiss and crackle of the burning thatch, the polishing off of those 
that resist is finished, and the second part of the buuness set 
about. This is the securing of the captives. One by one they 
are dragged from their hiding-places and inspected ; the old 
men and women are kicked out of the way or knocked on the 
head, as may please the inclination of the individual raider. The 
young men ore shackled, the boys tied together, the girls and 
young women roped neck to neck. A guard is told of)' to look 
after the men—if any resist, a blade gleams in the firelight, 
drips, and is dried. The babies are collected together and 
bundled into skips and bags. 

THE RETURN MARCH. 

Then be^ns “that most savage thing in the whole 
scope of African soldiering—a flying march across hostile 
territory wi/A slaves.” 

The march is practically continuous. During the first day or 
two, while the slaves are still in the neighbourhood of their own 
country, the most reckless attempts at escape are made. Often 
half a dozen at a time, chains and all, will make a break for the 
bush. It rarely comes off. 

Death is the invariable penalty. 

Despatch at all costs is the watchword. . . . Worn down 
with shock and hunger and fatigue, slave after slave, men as well 
as women, drop from the line on to the road—done. To drop 
out is to die. 

Whep the party returns in safety from the raid, then 
comes the barracoon, while the division of the spoil is 
being arranged :— 

Meanwhile, the slaves are crammed altogether mto the 
smallest possible space, probably locked up and not allowed ’ 
to move out of their prison-house for any purpose whatsoever. 
During this time the strongest of the slaves are bound- They 
are powerless to helpswhatever may be done to the others who 
are their fellow-townspeople, friends, or it may even be members 
of their own family. And much is done; the refinements of 
torture that suggest themselvesato the lustful •mind of ,|he 
Soudanese sflldier are many Ad p^liar. But with this 
peri«ice the wont part of the bu^ess, as iar as the slave .ia* 
concerned, is over. 
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THl PMWnpTS OF BOai SOIX. 

Tb2 New Liberal Jteview contains an interesting 
article by the Earl of Crewe on “Ireland and the 
Liberal I^rty.” It is a reply to the articles of Mr. Healy 
and Mr. Redmond which appeared in fonner numbers. 
Lord Crewe writes firom the standpoint of one who is as 
mach in favour of Home Rule as ever, but who sees 
practical difficulties in the way of carrying it into effect 
even should the Liberals return to power with a big 
majority. He sets out in detail these difficulties. 

THS WEAKENING OF THE CAUSE. 

The Home Rule cause is at present suffering from the 
exaggerations of both its friends and enemies, both of 
whom have tried to make out that it is a revolution. 
The Irish have exaggerated it in order to justify their 
triumph, and the Tories have done the same in order to 
frighten the English people. The Irish Party, says 
Lord Crewe, has also injured its own cause by refusing 
to regard the Home Rule measures as proposed as final. 
They have injured the cause by their anti-imperial 
attitude. Of course, Lord Crewe understands the reasons 
of this Irish policy :— 

Now, I distinctly and heartily believe that the passing of 
Home Rule would sweep away the main fabric of disloyalty and 
of hitemational dislike. 

THE FUTURE. 

But as to the future? The average British Liberal, 
says Lord Crewe, wishes to see Home Rule carried, but 
each has as well at least one domestic measure on which 
his heart is set. Now he does not want to ruin the 
prospects of these measures by bringing in a Home Rule 
Bill i:'which would destroy his majority. Suppose the 
Liberals bring in a Home Rule Bill the moment they 
attain office:— 

Assume that the Home Rule Bill passes the Commons, and 
ffiat the Lords accept it at the first attempt—-a large assunmtion. 

It may be generally conceded that the amendment to the Bill of 
1893, which left the full complement of Irish members to vote 
on (dl British qaestioas, is unlikely to appear in a new measure, 
yiie passing of the Bill would then practically demand a dissolu¬ 
tion, when the Liberal Parly clearly could not count on a 
majority. ■ Anothmr spell of Tory ascendency might ensue, 
without any purely British measure having been carried. But 
weuld the House of Lords pass the Bill, and what would follow 
if th^ did not ? Mr. Redmond seems still to resent the “ pre¬ 
dominant partner ” phrase; but, speaking only for myself, I 
do not know a single Liberal politician who would not endorse 
the ^teme&t, denned as follows : “ Unless a distinct accession 
of Liberal dpinion appears in England, and notably in London, 
the House of Lords will throw out a Home Rule Bill, even if it 
were earned in the House of Commons by a considerable Ifish, 
Scottish, and Welsh majority. 

HOME RULE AT THE END. 

The Libm-al policy should, therefore, when they attain 
office^ be first to ca^ such domestic measures^as they 
can, and to bring in a Home Rule Bill at the end of 
their tenn. If the House of Lords reject the Bill, the 
occasion might be sought for trying a fall with them. 
But to bring in a Home Rule Bill at the beginning of a 
Liberal Administration would probably only mean the 
loss of Hoipe Rule, and at the same time, the loss of all 
the domestic measures which Liberalism demands. 

. SOlfE PATHS FOR HOME RULE. . 

hoti C^e eViddhtig does not thinly that Home 
Rule is Oliely to coma in the way above supfested. 
The of Homa Rulers must be unoehaken 
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with less excitement and. more dep<mde»ce pn^tenroments ’ 
addressed to the reason of British voters. The old 
watchwords must be abandoned, for the old eiiithusiasm 
is dead :— <* 

A second contingency, that Home Rule may come suddenly 
by a quick revulsion of feeling in Britain, is&voured by Mr. 
Redmond, but seems_ to be extremely remote. When Home 
Rule comes, as qpme it will, it may {xissibly arrive through the 
direct agency of the Unionist Party, or by a compromise 
involving all parties. Again, it might conceivably appear by 
the rood of Mr. T. W. Russell’s uad agitation, or from an 
impulse generated by one of Ireland’s other subsidiary grievances 
Concerned with finance or education. Or it might he accepted 
as the first stage in a great scheme qf devolution and federation 
embracing the Empire as a whole. * 


IS CHIVALRY DYING OUT? 

Two Opinions bv Men. 

Mr. G. W. E. Bussell, being asked his opinion on 
this subject, wrote as follows to the Ladfs Realm for 
June :— •* 

The false chivalry hounds on its armaments against the life 
and freedom of small and defenceless communities, while it 
hides its diminished head before the threatened wrath of great 
and well-armed states. The true chivalry was bound, not so 
much by formal rule as by an inborn and dominant instinct, to 
treat its opponents with all knightly courtesy, to recop^ise their 
courage, to give them credit for sincerity and patriotism. The 
new cnivalry, or what masquerades in that misused name, dis¬ 
cards that tradition and insults and calumniates where it cannot 
kill. 

And once again, the true chivalry fought for honour; the 
false chivalry fights for gold. It is the ill-omened union of the 
speculative with the military spirit which has produced this 
horrible portent. The reckless determination to be rich, the 
cynical disregard of all moral restraints, the bloodthirsty resolve 
to further financial enterprise with bullets and bayonets, the 
shameless glorification of brute force,—these are some of the 
elements which compose the new chivalry. Its external sign is 
the increasing love of military pomp, which disfigures alike our 
juMlees and our obsequies, and rears its horrid front even in the 
sanctuaries of the Prince of Peace. My greatest fear for 
England is that this mirit may increase and prevail. My most 
earnest hope is that the new reign may witness a return to that 
older chivalry, which is not dead but sleeping. 

Mr. Fred Wedmore takes a less gloomy view. He 
says:— 

The traditional altitude to women has unquestionably changed. 
But for all that, the spirit of chivalry endures, A disability, 
where it exists, is to be as far as possible minimised. Is a 
woman damaged in body, spirit, or estate, the masculine 
.Samaritan steps across the road with promptitude, anC oil is 
poured into her wounds. Does a woman make mistakes—any 
mistakes, slight or overwhelming—we do our best to make the 
least of ffiem. It is only her own sex, not ours—it is only her 
own sex, and Aneel Clare, in “ Tess of the d’Urbevilles,’’ that 
desperate prig—that insists upon her being overwhelmed. 

But what we have done with is the foolishly deferential^ tone 
when we meet Woman in Society or in intimate life. SVe invite 
her now, and she invites herself, to be a comrade, usefe! at 
times. If ever the averajg;e womaa, fired with‘new ambition, 
grinds away in competition with the average man, the deathr 
knell may m sounded of chivalry os it js commonly understood, ‘ 
but not as it really exists. What will be over then—and, as 1 
have observiiH before, is, by our enlightenment, to some extent 
over now—is that ceremonious moral standing-on-one side, that 
affected acknowledgment of power, irisdom, superiority, not 
really present, nor to be feirly expected, in the deli(^tfiil sex, 
a^eeaDle and disquieting in youth, usrful, 1 trust, >a middle 
life, and in age benignant, tolerant, wise. 
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' IPINXiARB and the FINNS. 

, By Mr. Henry Norman. 

SerUner^s M^aaine for June contains, as the sixth 
Chapter of “Rulsia of To-day,” an admirable article on 
. Finland by Mr. Henry Norman. Mr. Norman has suc¬ 
ceeded in being a Finnophile without bein^ a Russophobe, 
and that is a rare combination ; and he gives an excellent 
presentation of the salient facts of Finland’s condition 
and prospects. 

THE CIVILISATION OF THE FINNS, 

Finland is, of course, a much more civilised country 
than Russia. Of the capital, Mr. Norman say's :— 

In certain respects I hasre never seen any city like it. It 
appears to have no slums, no rookeries, no tumble-down 
dwellings of the poor, no criminal quarter, no dirt. 1 did not 
specially search for these things, but 1 wandere<l about a gootl 
deal during a week’s stay, and 1 did not sec them. 

Forty years ago Helsingfors had only 20,000 inhabitants; 
to-day it has more than four times that number, and, as I have 
already remarked, I know of no capital citg in the world which 
surpasses it in order, cleanliness, convenience, and all the 
externals of moderp civilbation. The streets are perfectly 
kept, little electric cars, models of their kind, furnish 
rapid and comfortable transport to all parts; education 
in all branches of knowledge, for both sexes, offers 
every theoretical and material opportunity ; the Post- 
office, to take one example of government, is the best 
arranged—not the biggest, of course—I have ever seen, our 
post-offices in the great provincial towns of England, where the 
whole of Helsingfors would be but a parish, being but barns in 
comparison ; and on the table in ray sitting-room at the H6tel 
Kiimp w.is a telephone by whicli I could converse with all parts 
of Finland ! All these things arc the signs of good citizenship, 
the more to be admired as it has grown upon no rich soil of 
unlimited natural resources .and vast easily acquired wealth, but 
has been cultivated, like the Spartan virtues of original New 
England, in the crevices of the rocks. 

• THE COUNTRY. 

The country districts arc equally advanced. The 
whole country looks well cared for, the peasants’ huts am 
well built and neatly kept, and everywhere are signs of 
cosmopolitan progress. The notices in the railway 
carriages are printed in eight languages. As to country 
life, Mr. Norman says :— 

Ii Finland pine-clad hill and dashing stream form the com¬ 
monest natural features ; the peasants are fairly well-to-do, they 
arc healthy, intelligent, and strikingly honest; sobriety rules, 
because the sale of intoxicants b absolutely prohibited; there is 
capital fishing to be had ; while, perhaps most influential reason 
of all, owing to the lowness of ttie Finnish tariff, both 
necessaries and luxuries arc far cheaper than in Russia. So 
everyone who can afford it—and almost evciy foreign resident of 
the t^pital—^buys or rents a little country bouse in Finland, 
where his family lives during the summer—almost intolerable in 
the flat, canal-intersected city of Peter—and whither he betakes 
himself either daily or at each week-end. 

EDUCATION. 

The Finns, is well known, are very advanced in 
education. E&ept on the eastward frontier everybody 
can read and write, and out of a population of 2,3^,000 
no less thaiv 540,412 persons attended school in 1890. 
The Finns have practically no public debt, for all their 
borrowings have been incurred for the construction of 
railways, of which there are over eleven hundred miles. 
The monw in the savings banks amounts |o two-thirds 
of the public debt. 

THE RESOURCES OF FINLAND. 

Nearly all the exports of Finl^d are made up of wood, 
pulp, and paper, in 1898 they amounted to 180,000,000 
francs. In uis domain Mr. Norman thinks there is a 


great foture before Finland. TheM-U mimte water 
power and infinite wood suitable*for pulp-maldi^ :— 

Iti view of the ever-increasing circulation of newspapers, which 
depend wholly upon pulp for iheir supply of paper, and the facts 
that America b almost denuded of her pulp-wood fomts, that 
Canada is uring up her supplies at a great rate, that RnsHimi wood 
b poor in quality and remote in situation, and that no other 
country has any lorests of this nature at all, the question^wherc 
b pulp to come front ten yeois hence ?—b becoming a {Hressing 
one to all who have to supply the insatiable maw of the bews- 
aper press. To-day in FinlLd, if yon know where to go and 
ow to set to work, you can buy at a fair price a powerful 
waterfall, and the freehold of enough forest land around it to 
cut and grow and cut again enough timber to keep the waterfidl 
at work grinding night and day for ever. Finland, therefore, in. 
my opinion, offers an unrivalled opportunity for the hweslment 
of foreign capital in this direction. Certain fiscal chafes, too, 
which there b good ground to believe that Russia will shortly 
impose, will place this industry in Finland upon an evoi more 
advantageous footing. 

The number of pulp mills has enormously increased of 
late years. 

FINIAND AND RUSSIA. 

With the quarrel with Russia Mr. Norman ends his 
article. The Russians, he says, are constitutionally 
wrong; but the conflict is really a question of riviu 
interests, and Russia, as the greater power, is her own 
judge. But— 

let it be remembered that Finland has tliriven under the 
protection of the Russian sword. She has borne virtually no 
burden of national defence. If she hod been independent, and 
obliged to be ready to mobilise an army or a fleet at any time 
for her own protection, her budget would have presented a dif¬ 
ferent aspect. Moreover, the hi^ tariff country has protected the 
low tariff country. The Finn has thriven under a very low 
scale of customs duties, while his Russian neighbour and com¬ 
petitor has had to meet the demands of a high one. Living is- 
cheap in Finland: that b one of the reasons why so many 
Rushans spend half the summer and half their incomes there, 
t'igars cost a quarter of what they cost in Russia; every doily 
summer resident takes back a pocketful every morning. All 
Finnish produce enters the great Russian market under a differ¬ 
ential duty—that b, practically, with a bounty. Russian 
manufacturers cannot compete in Finland with the produce of 
England or Glennany. Finally, as things are now, Russia 
really believes herself vulnerable to a foreign foe coming viS 
Finland. In her view, national security means military and 
other unification. I have no competence to say whether thb- 
view is right or wrong. I only say tliat Russia bolds it, and that 
settles the question. 

Mr. Norman’s judgnvent is that while the Russians 
have committed blunder after blunder, and have shtnm 
no tact, the Finns have been careless of Russian feelings 
aifd provocative, thus putting a weapon into the hands- 
of their enemies. The Russians have nevertheless trans¬ 
gressed, and their chief virtue is that, being able to do 
what they like, they have not transgressed more. To 
prove this, Mr. Norman gives an ingenious sketch of 
what ^ey might have done. There was nothing, he 
says, to prevent them declarihg Finland entirely mde- 
pendent, and then picking a quarrel with jihe country as 
an independent state, and annexing It. Of course, 
an outcry would have resulted, but who would have 
interfered ;— * 

Thus Russia could get all she wants, and infinitely more than 
she b asking, withoua transgressing for an instant or by a hafr't 
breadth, that sacred legality in which laws and lawyers so often 
perpetrate injustice everywhere. 

What a pity, our Jingoe% will say, that wo did not *get 
rid of the Conventions with the Transvaal in such a* 
simple way] 
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the' FDTpHE OF RUSSIA. 

“•C&LCHAS,” whoever he may be, has already given us 
some excellent articles on the future of Germany. This 
month, again in the Fortnighily Review, he begins a 
series of articles on “ Russia and her Problem,” dealing 
in this number nominally with the “ Internal Problem,” 
butin reality with broad considerations of policy. When 
he touches on really internal, questions, which is not 
often, he is rather at a loss. 

Russia’s policy. 

“ Calchas " begins by putting his article, as it were, on 
an international basis, by pointing out that the Russo¬ 
phobe talk about Russia’s bad faith is really nothing 
more than an echo of the accusations brought by Russia 
against otuselves, and, indeed, by every nation against 
any other which damages its interests. It is the smallest 
coin of international recrimination. But “ Calchas,” 
while he rejects the charge of b.id faith as childish, does 
not even think Russian policy particularly able. Russia 
has not only acquired less than ourselves, but she has 
done so not by virtue of any exceptional diplomacy, but 
by the operation of natural laws which the stupidest dip¬ 
lomatists could hardly have prevented ;— 

It might be strongly argued on the contrary, as will better 
appear upon a further page, that Russian diplomacy has never 
won a single great game of statecraft except when her natural 
position has placed all the trump, in her hand. The neutrality 
in 1870, which hud the Treaty of Berlin as its consequence in 
1878, was probably the most remarkable and far-reaching 
blunder committed by the statesmanship of any country except 
France in the last fifty years. Russia, in a word, is neither so 
able or powerful, nor as perfidious, nor as much under her own 
control as we commonly think. Her expansion towards free 
outlets and up to solid frontiers like the Hindu Kusli, or the 
impervious mass of China proper, has been a natural force upon 
which we have attempt^ to place unreal bounds. Russia 
cannot be restrained by artificial restrictions. To have imposed 
them in the past has argued more folly on our part than over¬ 
flowing them has implied the absence of a moral sense on hers. 

THE REAL PROBLEM. 

Russia’s real problem, says Calchas, is that she is now 
approaching her natural obstacles which can only be 
overcome, and then pitrtly, by a development of internal 
forces. In short she has not got capital, nor education, 
nor high internal organisation. For these reasons 
■“Calchas” makes the very original but probably true 
statement that Russia has not progressed in power, and 
that her position is weaker in relation to the other 
European powers than it was a hundred years ago. 
That Russia was illiterate then was no drawback, for 
all countries were illiterate. That she was a poor 
agp'icultural community only meant that ishe was in (he 
same state as Prussia. In war this low organisation and 
ignorance tend to weaken Russia, especially in view of 
the recent developments shown by the Boer War. 
Russia has not accumulated capital, and has now only 
about 2,obcxooo engaged in the accumulation of ^capital 
by means of industry as Against 26,000,000 in Germany. 

, RUSSIA AT PEACE. 

90 r this reason Russia is weak, and wants peace to 
dev^op herself internally up to the level of the organic 
sfjites of We|tem Europe. Her pr^ent formula is not 
conquest but .capital, and M. Witte,’ whose policy is to 
turn his country 'into an industrial staft, is for this reason 
her most significant fi^re. But at present, against— 
the,accumulatipn^')6r 'looney dgring the last thirty years in the 
United States, m Great Britun, dtid, above all frcKn a political 
point of view^.thc German Empire, there has been no counter¬ 
poise & RtisaK .In case of a single even France, where the 


fiscal problem is taking a veiy grave aspect, wopld ifted all her 
means for herself. If the last sovereign wins, as in anything bu^ 
a defensive war—as in a war against a Great Powir for the 
Balkans or Asia Minor, or upon the Indian l^ntier, or at Port 
Arthur, it must win —it will be admitted to be nfore probable 
than appears at first sight that Russia for the present is at an 
almost immeasurably greater disadvantage than at any time since 
Peter the Great. To mere numbers, unsupported by moral and 
intellectual superiority or concentrate striking power, when has 
the victory belonged ? 

“ Calchas ” says that war for Russia could only mean 
ruin owing to her want of money. Therefore Russia is 
peaceful, and the Hague Conference was for her an act of 
the highest policy, quite apart frqp its moral signifisance. 
“ Calchas ” also foresees revolutionary dangers for Rtfissia 
in the growth of the industrial population. 

THE FAMINE QUESTION. 

All this is admirable and highly philosophical; but 
“ Calchas ” is hardly so much at home when he deals 
with the real internal questions of the country. He 
says, for instaned’, that railways have an immediate 
ameliorative effect, but it is a fact that the “ immediate ” 
efTect of most of the railways is to deprive the peasants 
of their only source of monetary income—^that is, the 
earnings derived from the hire of their horses and 
carts for transport, the only earnings of an enormous 
proportion of the Russian population. “ Calchas ” is 
mistaken also in thinking the transportation of the 
famine population to Siberia would solve the internal 
difficulty. The famine districts vary ever>'^ year, and 
Siberia, both East and West, is this year undergoing as 
serious a famine as ever took place in Russia proper. 
Moreover in the fertile parts of Siberia land is just as 
hard to obtain, and much harder to work profitably than 
in Russia. “ Calchas ” also says that if Russia could 
afford to keep the food at present exported to pay the 
taxgatherer, famines would cease. But he forgets that 
this food is only exported from the prosperous parts for 
the time being, and that the famine population neither 
grows corn nor pays its taxes. The Russian law pro¬ 
hibits the sale of the corn necessary for the subsistence 
of a peasant and his family in order to pay his taxes. 
The fact is that the only way of making Russia pros- 
erous is to teach the people to till the land they already 
avc. Siberia does not take more than a tenth of the 
surplus population, and cannot continue even to do that. 

In spite of these defects “ Calchas’s ” article is an ex¬ 
tremely interesting one, and the best attempt to treat 
Russia’s problem in a broad and historic spirit that I 
have read for some time. 

Cornhill has much in it that is good, though li^le of 
eminent worth. Dr. Fitchett’s “Tsde of the Defence of 
Lucknow” is probably the most brilliant feature of the 
month’s fare. William Watson opens with a poem of 
fourteen lines on “ Melancholia,” a fine suggestion of 
melancholy rather than of the disease tvhose name it 
bears. Rev. W. H. Hutton contributes an interesting 
study of George Crabbe. This poet, he says, achieved 
the triumph of combining a /ruth to Nature and to 
common life equal to Wordsworth with the conventional 
forms of Pope. Votaries of child-study will relish Violet' 
A. Simpson's paper on “A Child of the Eighteenth 
Century,” aa review of the “ Letters and Papers of the 
Wogan Family, 1707-1745 (MSS. unpublished),” wherein 
a careful paterfamilias records his little daughter’s up¬ 
bringing. Mrs. Richmdhd Ritchie recalls the Brighton 
of her father’s time. Other articles are mentioned in 
separate paragraphs. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

The April number is a record number. It greets the 
xjpening of the first Parliament of the new Commonwealth 
with forty-two lull-page illustrations, laden with greetings 
from notabilities m all English-speaking lands. The 
Review has become the mouthpiece of the World’s 
welcome to the new Federation. Many of these 
messages have been cited on a previous page. We have 
.nlso quoted Dr. Shaw’^account of Mrs. Nation’s saloon- 
smashing crusade in Kansas. 

THE NEW FEDERAL FLAG. 

The Review has the honour of initiating the move¬ 
ment which will result in the selection of the Ensign of 
United Australia. So long as that flag waves, Dr. 
Fitcliett’s work will have its memoriaJ| His Federal Flag 
Competition, with its offer of a £,^o prize, has brought 
him over 5,000 designs from all parts of the world. They 
arc “ of all sizes and degrees of merit, and range from a 
modest water-colour sketch on paper to elaborate and 
framed works of art in oils, and to actual flags in silk 
and cotton.” The Premiers of the Australian States had 
consented to act as judges. But now “the Common¬ 
wealth Government, pricked into action by the Imperial 
authorities, has commenced a search for a flag on its 
own account,” offering a prize of ;^7S. Dr. Fitchett has, 
therefore, offered to make over all the designs he has 
received to the Federal Government, and_ has every 
reason to believe Mr. Barton will accept his proposal. 
The prize for the successful dftign will be ;^75 offered by 
the Commonwealth, and ;^75 by the Review of Reviews 
for Australasia. 

FEDERATION AND FEMAI.E FRANCHISE. 

Dr. Fitchett, in describing the first federal elections, 
gives a lively picture of the varieties of electoral 
qualification in the different States. He says :— 

It is plain that one of the first tasks of the Commonwealth 
Parliament will be to reduce this electoral chaos to order. A 
common Parliament must be built on a common suffrage and be 
chosen by common electoral methods. It is clear, too, that 
even those States which most dislike.women’s suffrage must in 
self-defence adopt it. The women’s franchise doubles the 
number of electors in the State in whi^ it prevmls; and this 
will sooner or later affect the representation of that State in the 
Commonwealth Parliament. 

It would be a bit of a joke if woman’s franchise at 
home were similarly to come by way of Imperial 
Ft^eration. 

FEDERATION AND FREE TRADE. 

Disciples of Cobden will be delighted to learn that in 
these days of fiscal reaction the newest Commonwealth 
is moving on towards their ideal. Dr. Fitchett says :— 

Tim genera! result of the election certainly shows that Free 
Trade has an hitherto unsuspected strength throughout Australia. 
The tariff ijsuc was fought, as the elections showed, as a living 
issue. In at least two of<the States the advocates for Free Trade 
are in a majority ; the labour party itself, taking the Common¬ 
wealth as a whole,^ sharply divided on the subject; and—a 
significant feature—many of the younger men just coming to 
politics are oh the Free Trade side. • 

FEDERATION AND LABOUR. 

A paradox of the returns ^ that Queensland, which of 
all Federating States is supposed most to need “Black” 
labour, has voted White :— 


The cry of “ a white Australia ” greatly helped the Labour 
party in Queensland, and, added to its perfect organisation, and 
the inertness of its opponents, enabled that party to win a very 
striking triumph. Taking die election as a wh&e, the Labour 
party has won no victory; but in Queensland it has scored a 
startling triumph. It has captured four out of the six seals in 
the Senate, and seven out of the nine seats in the House of 
Representatives. It is a paradox—an example of the irony of 
events—that the party which counts for so little in the Stale 
Legislature should thus have a commanding representation in 
the Commonivealth Parliament. 

NEW ZEALAND AND CHEAP RAILWAY FARES. 

Another argument for New Zealandising Great Britain 
is reported by Dr. Fitchett 

Arithmetic is once more justifying the energetic business policy 
of the New Zealand Cabinet. It was a daring experiment to 
lower at a stroke the whole scale of railway fares and rates. 
This was to give away revenue on the calculation that cheap 
rates would mean an increased volume of business; and a timid 
Administration might well have shrunk from the experiment. 
But, as a result of the reduction, 758,143 more passengers were 
carried on the New Zealand lines last year, and 17,178 more 
season tickets were issuinl. The total increase in revenue was 
no less than ;C95,267. It must be remembered that in addition 
to these figures the general busines.s of the colony has gained to 
an extent not easily estimated by the reduced railway rat». 

It will be remembered that the universal penny postage, 
introduced in New Zealand, has proved from the first a 
financial success. The deficit ejected by its promoters 
for the first year has not come off. 

THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The June number of this periodical is full of up-to-date 
articles copiously illustrated and admirably edited. Dr. 
Shaw’s trip to the South bears good fruit in his account 
of the hope for the negro—noticed elsewhere. There is- 
a full and well-illustrated description of the Buffalo-Pan- 
American Exhibition, a couple of electrical articles, and 
papers on the recent oil-field and the war against con¬ 
sumption. Speaking of the former, the writer says :— 

Weight for weight, petroleum is 100,000 times cheaper than 
gold. It lacks the quick market which gold commands; yet 
the discovery of oil has created as intense excitement as many a 
new gold-field. One might condense the sensational reports of 
all these new oil-fields by imagining that a tidal subterranean 
wave of oil had moved up toward the surface of the earth, and 
found vent first in California, then in Wyoming, and finally in 
Texas 1 

, Mr. Sidney Baxter, describing the war’against con¬ 
sumption, which slays fifty persons for one mowed down 
by smallpox, says the war against tuberculosis should be 
waged without ceasing ;— 

At public drinking fountains, for instance, there should be no 
cups; for a device Known as the “bubble-fountain,*’ success- 
fully^troduced in various cities and towns, makeS' these super* 
fluous. In these fountains little jets of water are constantly 
running in a way that enables a person to drink withouf cotniw 
into contact with anything but the flowiim liquid, llie Britiu * 
Congress on Tuberculosis, to he held in London, July as'to 36 , . 
promises to be very important. Every British coldny and 
dependency has been invited to send delegates, and the govern- ; 
ments of countries in Europe, Asia, and America have'been 
requested to send sdentific reprwntatives, to be honota^,.. 
members of the congress. 

Pure air in superabundance lies at tbe foimdation of all 
rational t|eatments. Thesf differ only in details. Few ehtbnie'' 
maladies ore more easily curable. ■ * ai 
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The collection of t&tlcatures is rich and varied. There 
is an interesting aCconnt of Professor Henry A. Rowland, 
the, great physicist, mathematician and photographer. 
The following anecdote shows that he appreciated his 
own value:— 

When Mr. Choate, our present Ambassador to England, who 
was the lawyer for the Niagara Company in this somewhat 
.celebrated case, in which Professor Rowland sued for his fee and 
won his case, a^ed the plaintiff concerning his memtership in 
scient^c societies, <Frofessor Rowland imm^iately recited alx>ut 
fifty, among them the Royal Sodety of Great Britain, in which 
he held a foreign fellowdiip. 

Asked to explain the diflerence between his status and that of 
an English en^neer concerned in the case, he said that the 
Englishman was one of some thousands, many of them very 
ordinary people, and he one of three in America. Again, 
asked to name the half-dozen greatest living scientists, he 
mentioned Helmholtz, Kelvin, Rayleigh (I think), and himself. 
On further questioning, he declared that there were no others in 
that rank 1 

Prof. Jos. S. Ames writes on the work of Marconi 
Tesla and Pupue in a paper on “ The Latest Triumphs 
of Electrical Invention.” Mr. Fr. Irland’s paper on 
“ The Ihinting of Spoken Words ” sets forth the hard 
case of the American journalist whose reports are never 
privileged. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The Contemporary Review for June is a fair average, 
but not much more than a fair average. It has two 
articles which are a serious contribution to a very serious 
conitroversy, namely, that as to whether or not England 
is in a state of commercial decay. The other articles, 
With the exception of Mr. Charrington’s paper on “ Com¬ 
munal Recreation,” are not very bright. First place is 
given to an article by the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley upon 
‘‘The Government Education Bill,” which is noticed 
under that heading. 

READING FOR THE YOUNG. 

Mr. H. V. Weisse contributes a doleful article on this 
subject, the gist of which is that we are rotting the minds 
of our young people by letting them read magazines. 
“ Magazines, the sporting columns of the daily news¬ 
papers, are ^e on^ kind of reading that the fin-de-sihlc 
young man assimilates.” The result is that, to use Mr. 
weisse’s elegant phrase, “ it stodges the mind and weakens 
the appetite for a power of attacking more solid food.” 
He deplores the disintegrating force of short stories and 
of highly coloured but shallow articles, and attributes to 
the destructiveness of magazine literature much of the 
worst vice of the young rising generation. • 

sidelights on army reform. 

Captain Caimes, the well-known military correspondent 
of the Westminster Gazette, contributes a brief paper 
upon this subject, in which he enforces the sound doc¬ 
trine that the question of home defence is not a military 
but a naval question, and that it is a waste of energy and 
of mone]^to accumulate a great land force for the purpose 
df repelling an invasion which will never come. What 
we want is a small, eifectiye force to repel a raid, for if 
once the sovereignty of the seas is destroyed, no foreign 
Power need take the trouble to invade us. They would 
simply sit around and starve us into submission. 

ANOTHER VIEW OF TKS MISSIONARY QUESTION. 

Q 'fhomson, the Missionary in 

Cliina,.:«ays t^. to understatto the missionary question 


OF Reviejwsl 

it must be remembered that it is upon a fhiuduleftt trans¬ 
lation of Art. VI. of a convention signed in Peking in 
i860 that all missionaries have enjoyed privileges in 
excess of those granted to other Europeans and not con¬ 
templated by the contracting Powers when the convention 
was signed.” 

The original article is in French, and the French 
priest employed,to translate it performed his task by 
substituting an entirely different article “ containing far- 
reaching proposals never contemplated by China or by 
ttc Powers ” :— 

It seems clear, therefore, that the right claimed by the 
missionaries of all the Powers to acquire land and erect mission 
buildings rests upon an initial fraud, tUhrhby violating, from ike 
outset, the assertion so ostentatiously made that “ the Christian 
religion teaches man to do as he would be done by.” The 
privilege ought to have been at once and indignantly rejecicit 
by the other missionaries concerned when put forward by the 
Frenclt. It is the canker which has eaten into all subsequent 
evangelisation, and has contributed in no small degree to the 
present terrible outbroak; for there is nothing the logically- 
minded Chinaman resents so keenly as a deliberate and 
unatoned act of injustice. • 

But these fraudulently-assumed rights would not have 
done so much harm had not the missionaries, especially 
the Catholics, begun to meddle with the courts of law 
and urge the clainxs of their converts to the great detri¬ 
ment of justice. The injudicious championship by the 
priests of their converts’ causes was the chief cause of 
the sudden rise against the foreigners and the formation 
of the Boxer Society. 

Mr. Thomson advocates allowing missionaries in the 
interior only under a strictly enforced passport system, 
and insists on the abandonntpnt of all fraudulently obtained 
rights and privileges. Of women missionaries, especially 
when they arc qualified as doctors, he greatly approves. 
Speaking of the indemnity question, he says :—. 

Only a self-denying ordinance, such as that adopted by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (which has lost several 
(ff its members and a great deal of its property), to accept no 
compensation of any kind from the Chinese Government, but to 
make good the losses sustained, both by the missionaries them¬ 
selves and by the societies to which they belong, by subscriptions 
from their supporters at home, will avail to counteract the 
mischief that has already been caused. The Chinese have a 
long memory, and a step of this kind would win their respect as 
nothing else could, just as a contrary action will breed in their 
minds a confirmed suspicion and dislike. 

Mr. Thomson, who writes with the greatest moderation 
and good sense, doubts whether the recent behaviour of 
the Allies in China will tend to impress the Chinese and 
Japanese with our superior virtue. At present, he say^'— 

The OTOortunity for jjroselytisation is unequalled, for the 
Chinese for several centuries have been in a state of utter religious 
indifierentism. The Chinaman of the prnent time is, in fact, in 
much the same condition of latent scepticism as many latter-day 
Chrbtians : he has no very earnest convictions, but he does nut 
like to cut himself adrift from the religion of %is chiidhoixl 
altogether : os a rule, he is frankly an agnostic. * 


A CURIOUS way of doing honour to the memory of 
Queen Victoria is followed in Temple *Bar, Rev. J. D. 
Raikes culls passages of contempora^ gossip from the 
journal of T. Raikes, Esq., published in 1848, first con¬ 
cerning George IV. and William IV., and then, when the 
reader^ love for monafohjf has sunk to the lowest ebb, 
some chit-chat about the young Queen helps to show how 
the tide turned which is now at flood. 
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The Reviews Reviewed. 


« NATIONAL REVIEW. 

. Thz Na/ima! Rtviewiat June is a rather good nutnbrar. 

I have dialt elsewhere with Mr. W. R. Lawson’s article 
on “ Moigaiieeriag.’’ ,,, 

THE TORY REVOLT. 

“ The Causes of Unionist Discontent ” are set out by 
an “ Old Parliamentary Hand.” It is on the two ques¬ 
tions of foreign policy and national defonce that the 
Government has most disgusted its supporters. In par¬ 
ticular the writer is indignant at the Government’s 
Chinese poti^, and he feels that we have been humiliated 
by our crawling attitude to Germany and injured by our 
feeble«anti-Russian policy:— 

M^ntenance of an unfrieildiy attitude to Russia is simply to 
play into the hands of Germany, a country which hates England 
with a fanatical hatred, and which is longing for the hour when 
she can strike at her with comparative suety. 

^‘The present administration,” says the writer, “is 
mainly composed of men of a bygone a^.” And he 
adds: “ We are no longer governed by the Philistine 
morality of the Dissenters’ chapel.” *’ 

AN Oi.D ENGLISH ECONOMIST. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock reviews the economic writings of 
Sir William Petty which have recently been republished. 
Petty was born in 1623, and his writings are therefore 
more that two hundred years old. He calculated the 
population of London in his day at 672,000, and that of 
the country to ten times as much. In 1S4S, according to 
Petty, England and Wales would contain 20,000,000, of 
which no less than half would be Londoners. 

THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AS A CAREER. 

Sir Charles Roe, in an article Under the above title, 
gives the following advice • 

Do not choose India unless you are Sure that you will feel 
kindly towards its people, and will have your heart in your 
work. If yon choose it without these conditions, you will be " a 
bad bargain ” for India, and India will ever be to you a “ Land 
of Rivets.” 

THE FUTURE OF LONDON. ^ 

Mr. H. W. Wilson discusses in an interesting article 
the question “ Will London be suffocated ? ” By 
suffocation he refers not to want of good air, but to the 
inadequacy of the roads and railways to bear the great 
traffic much longer. He points out that almost every 
foreign city has been radically adjusted to modern 
requirements by the construction of great roads and 
boulevards, whereas London is in the same state as a 
hundred years ago. The few widenings that there have 
been are nullified by the constant upheavals for under¬ 
ground repairs. The effect of these antiquated conditions 
musyn the end be to limit the size of the city. 

THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 

“X” writes on the Baghdad Railway, which he describes 
as “ The Focus of Asiatic Policy ” :— 

St. Petersburg is undoubtedly more anxious than at any time 
since the Crimean Campaign to see her relations with this 
country improved, in view of the new developments of the 
Eastem*Question. If we had settled with Russia, the Baghdad 
Railway woi^d be a bond for Germany’s good behaviour. 
Otherwise we should ncv« lose Mght of the possibility that 
the two Continental Powers may be tempted to avoid the 
incon^vable disaster^ of actual war by the familiar means 
of trading in compensation. With both alike making for 
the Persian Gulf, a compact to posh us out of Asia altogether 
would be the one bargain by which Germany might hope to 
secure Asia Minor as her share of the spoils. India will never 
be succes^lly attacked except by^a,_and when the Baghdad 
Railway fcadies £1 Kuweit the doubling of the German Beet 
will be complete. The new Power at the gpitc of India will be 


not only the first military Rjwer in tHb^worid at ten days* 
running from Berlin, but the secondsnaval, at' four days’ steam- 
ing from Bopihay. Let us look to it betimes, for when three 
Powers meet upon the Persian Gulf two may be hammer and 
aniril and one the thing between. 


THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 

The June number of the Universal Mageuine Eas 
several very good articles, in particular a sympathetic 
paper on “ Some Parisian Types,” admirably illustrated 
•and written by “ Cosmopolitan.” Few papers would give 
a stranger a better idea of Paris street life, or recall the 
P'rench more vividly and pleasingly, to one who had 
seen and learned to love it 

LOBBYING AND PRESS GALLERY WORK. 

Mr. Thomas Meech describes “the Parliamentary 
Pressman.” His subject evidently fascinates him. He 
says :— 

A stranger may get into the House in the little gallery under 
the klock, but it would be infinitely easier for the proverbial 
camel to pass through the eye of the proverbial needle than for 
the stranger to hover even on the outskirts of the Press Gallery. 

In the gallery are only reporters, with their special box, 
and leader or sketch writers :— 

The Irader writer generally does his work in the office. He 
is the stormy petrel of Parliament, appearing only w'hen a big 
night is expected, and on such a night the Gallery is indeed a 
busy place. Sketch writers, leader writers, and artists, includi^ 
the popular Carrulhers Gould, of the Westminster Gwsette, E. tT 
Reed, of Punch, and, in former days, Harry Furniss, squeeze 
themselves tightly together on the back bench, and pray for 
elbow-room. 

“Is the game worth playing? ” he asks, and answers 
decidedly :— 

Speaking on impresrion, observation, and the experience of 
older men, I should say that if a man takes a real interest in 
ublic affairs 'and public men, he will find himself in the venr 
eart of his subject here. His work will be the breath of life 
to him; but if he cares less for politics than for nuking a living, 
f let him keep out of 'Westminster if be would keep out of an early 
grave. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“ A Political Opponent ” writes a sympathetic appre¬ 
ciation of Sir Michael Hicks-Beacn. Mr. G. riUai 
continues bis impressions of Twenty-one Days in London 
—this time his disappointment at the speeches in the 
House of Commons. His account of Mr. Courtney’s 
attack on Mr. Chamberlain for his share in the Jameson 
Plan is particularly interesting. There are also papers 
on the America Cup, the birthplace of George Eliot, at 
the little village of Griff, North Warwickshire, and an 
aocount of net-ball, a new American game for ladies now 
gaining much favour, although rational dress is sih 
absolute necessity for its players. It consists, roughly 
speaking, in kicking a large ball into a net at the top of 
a pole—and if it is like anything, it is a little like footo^. 

“ the birthplace of the American flag ” is, accbrdiqg 
to Duncan Moul, in the Sunday Strand, the little village ^ 
of Great Bingham, seven miles from Northampton. There 
stands the cottage from which in 16^9 John Washington; 
reat-grandfather of Geotge Washmgton, the Father m 
is country, emigrated to America. There, too, is “tli^ 
old villas church where the Washington arms, carved on 
the tombstone 01 Lawrence Washington, abovtt the 
design from which the American flag, * the star‘<spimgled 
banner,’ is derived.” There ^re three stars above ,two' 
bars on thh left half of the scutcheon. Excursions atb 
being run to the Bpot for the benefit of Aifierican toariitK 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

The Nineteenth CentHry iar June is a splendid number, 
containinff at least three articles of the very first class, 
and a miscellaneous litter Of other articles, all more or 
less topical. The three articles are Mr. Carnegie’s upon 
“ British Pessimism,” Mr. Frederic Harrison’s upon his 
Impressions of America, and Sir Robert Giflfen’s estimate 
cP the standard of strength in the British Army. These 
are all noticed elsewhere. Lord Curzon’s scheme for 
erecting a Queen Victoria Memorial Hall in India 
appeaim in Substance in the Review of Reviews two* 
or three months ago. 

AN ANGLICAN VIEW OF THE BOER RELIGION. 
Canon Wirgman, of Grabamstown Cathedral, dis¬ 
courses from the Anglican Colonial Loyalist point of view 
upon the religion of the Boers. His main object is to 
show that the whole trouble has arisen because the Boers, 
like the Scotch, arc Calvinists. The Boers, he said, were 
the only real and practical Calvinists of the nineteenth 
century, with ideas unmodified by truer presentment of 
Christianity. Their religious ideas Anally plunged them 
into national ruin and destruction. Wc shall see. It 
is not a religious, not even an Anglican ideal 
which has plunged Great Britain into the abyss 
in which she lies weltering. Canon Wirgman’s 
p.aper will read somewhat oddly ten years hence. Those 
■who are not Aimlicans and who gratefully remember what 
Calvinism did for Geneva, for Scotland, for Holland, for 
the Puritans of the Commonwealth, and for the men 
of the Mayflower, will smile at the theological prejudice 
which vitiates Canon Wirgman’s paper. “ A Calvinist," 
he says, “ is apt to lose the sense of human justice.” But 
not all the Calvinism that there has ever been in the 
world since John Calvin was born would do so much to 
destroy the sense of human justice as the success—^happily 
impossible 1—of the dogged persistence of a proud 
Imperialism to trample out the nationality of the Dutch 
Calvinists of South Africa. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CORONATION. H 

Mr. Lulu Harcourt, whom I am glad to welcome into 
the field of periodical literature, discusses precedents as 
to coronation, and suggests that King Edward VII. 
should revive the once invariable custom of going in 
procession from the Tower to Westminster in grand 
cavalcade. This almost unrivalled historical pageant 
took place for the last time at the restoration of Charles 11 . 
It was abandoned at his coronation because the plague 
had made its appearance in London, and the city was 
considered to be too unhealthy to be safe. It is an 
admirable suggestion, to which I would only make one 
addition, namely, that the procession, instead of gofhg 
through the Strand, should take the line of the Embank¬ 
ment, which would afford much ampler space for the loyal 
lieges to witness the procession than if it had to wind its 
way down Fleet Street. 

, TRY TO GET RID OF GIBRALTAR. • 

Mr. W. Frewen Lord, in a brief but very interesting 
paper, recalls a forgotten fact that in the 17th century 
six times over British Ministers, supported by their 
Ambassadors abroad, proposed to give up Gibraltar to 
Spain, Evjen Pitt saw no advantage in maintaining the 
Britj^ figuaison at the Rock. In 1783 Lord Shelburne 
'Gibraltar to Spain in exchadlge for Porto Rico, 
Prhe Spaniards thought it was too hard a bargain, and 
**^pot accept it. But although the King was neutral. 

Minister were anxicras 4 o get rid of the famous 
tress, the nation was savagely Opposed to any abandon- 
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ment of the great fortress that command^ the Entrance to ’ 
the Mediterranean. Spain throughout was most indignant 
that England would not give up the rock for nodiing, and 
consider^ herself rather honoured thamothprwise by the 
transactibn. It would be Interesting to know whether^ 
Spain would be disposed to swop Gibraltar for Tangier* 
to-day; but that is a question that Mr. Lord does not 
discuss. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR MOROCCO ? 

The Countess of Meath, in a brief paper entitled “ A 
Land of Woe,” pleads for the abandonment of the insensate 
policy of international rivalry which sacrifices the 
welfare of the Moors to the ambitions of the Euw>pean 
Powers. Lady Meath concluded her paper by suggesting 
that it might be possible to establish a Committee 
representative of various nationalities to aid the prisoners 
who at present are suffering abominably in the gaols of 
Morocco. She says that when there is a revolt and the 
captured prisoners are marched in chains to their 
prisons, in the^ summer-time one-third or one-half 
die on the way ; and then adds the following gruesome 
detail. As it is necessary to (^irove that none 
of the prisoners have escaped, the heads of those 
who die are cut off and salted, in order to show that the 
full tale of prisoners has been duly accounted for. If by 
some mischance a head is missing, they will even cut off 
a soldier’s head to make up the number. Moorish gaols 
seem to be as near an approximation to hell on earth as 
could be imagined. 

THE DECADENCE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. Athcrley-Jones, M.P., writes lugubriously con¬ 
cerning the extent to which the caucus has destroyed 
the sense of individual responsibility on the part of the 
Members of the House, by banishing from St. Stephen’s 
men of independence like Mr. Courtney. He says that 
the House of Commons has almost entirely .surrendered 
to the Ministry the control of its legislative functions, 
while its opportunities for criticism upon the executive 
have been largely placed by the modern rules of proce¬ 
dure at the mercy of Ministers. 

Sir Wemyss Reid, in his chronique of the month, wrings 
his hands in despair over the absolute break-down of the 
Opposition. For years past, he says, its members have 
allowed personal questions and personal rivalries to 
assume an importance to which they have no claim. 
Until a party can free itself from the burdens of these 
rivalries and animosities, it must remain what it 
is at present — weak, discredited, and disunited. But 
what Sir Wemyss Reid fails to see is that there 
is only one way of reducing these personal rivalries 
to the necessary subordination, and that ^ by 
the discovery by the members of the Opposition of 
some working faith, and so long as he and his friends 
persist in backing up the Government in the attempt to 
destroy the Dutch nationality in South Africa, there is 
absolutely no chance of Liberal reunion. He may not 
like to recognise the fact, but the apostasy of tlje great 
majority of the Liberal Party firom Liberal principles, 
and their refusal resolutely to oppose a war vmich they 
have declared to have been unttecessary and unjust, has 
hamstrung the Opposition, -and given the whole game' 
into the hands of Mr. Chamberlain.* The Liberal Party 
has never recovered from the fatal blow dealt to it when 
Sir William"Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and Mr. John Ellis joined hands to hush up the inquiry 
into the complicity of M|. Chamberlain and the Coloniad 
Office in the Jameson Conspiracy. That was the causet 
causans of all our woes. 
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•THS-FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

. The Fortnightly for ;|une is hardly up to the high 
level whicft it has maintained of late, but it contains three 
or four very^ood articles. I have dealt elsewhere with 
Calchas’s p«»er on ** Russia and her Problems,” with 
Baron de Qjubortin’s article on “The Conditions of 
Franco-British Peace,” and with Mr. Thomas Barclay’s 
plea for a “ General Treaty of Arbitration between France 
and Great Britain.” 

THE MEDITERRANEAN PERIL. 

Lietft.-Colonel Willoughby Verncr has a short pessi¬ 
mistic article on qur position in the Mediterranean, which, 
he sa'fs, has never beep 50 weak. Our fleet is inadequate 
for ife task, and is in danger of being crushed before it 
could be reinforced in the event of war suddenly breaking 
out. 

j Twenty years ago, the only naval bases which threatened our 
security were Toulon, situated some 4D0 miles north of the 
course from Gibraltar to Malta, and Sevastopol, over 1,000 
miles distant from that between Malta and Alexandria. But 
nowadays all this is changed ; the French, owing to our halting 
diplomacy, have beep permitted to seize on Tunis, and with it 
the naval station of Bizerta. ... We thus see our most 
persistent and most ancient of foes securely established on the 
line between Gibraltar and Malta, and - within less than a few 
hours’ steaming from the latter place. On the other band, the 
results of the policy of alienating the Turks have been, as all the 
world knows, to throw that nation into the arms of Russia. To 
put it plainly, since the Black Sea is tabooed to our warships 
and is free to those of Russia, the fleets of the latter power are 
unassailable by us until they emerge into the /F.gean Sea; in 
other words, the Sevastopol of to-day, for all intents and 
purposes, may be taken as being at the entrance to the 
Dardanelles, and in consequence is only 450 miles from our route 
between Malta and Alexandria—dtiy's steaming, or little more. 

Colonel Vemer complains that Malta is under¬ 
garrisoned, and he maintains that the present dispersion 
of our fleet constitutes a great danger. 

WEDDINGS AND PROSPERITY. 

Mr. Holt Schooling writes on “ The English Marriage ' 
Rate," the object of his article being to show that the 
marriage rate depends upon national prosperity as shown 
by exports. The decay of our birth rate, he points out, 
is not due to a smaller marriage rate, but to a continuous 
fall in the fertility of the people. 

The fertility of a marriage has declined since the year 1880 ; 
during 1876 to 1880 one mawiage produced 4‘4i children, 441 
children to 100 marriages ; but in 1898, the most recent year for 
which I have the facts, one marriage produced only 3*46 children, 
346 children to 100 marriages, as compared with the 441 children 
of twenty years ago, a decline of one child per marriage. 

• AUSTRALASIA AND ENGLAND. 

Professor H. Macaulay Posnett writes on “The 
Federal Constitution of Australia,” pointing out the 
fundamental differences which exist between it and our 
own elastic system. I quote the following passage from 
his conclusion*!— 

It is *true that the federal checks and balances appear to be 
a waste of energy, and that a federal government may be at a 
disadvantage compared with a “ Unitarian,” government of 
• equal resources. It is true that federalism does not abolish the 
mutual jealousies of the States —Australia is learning this lesson 
—and .the federal constitution of Switzerland has positively 
embodied the principle of such jealousies by providing (Bundcs- 
verfassung, Art. 96) that each member of the federal executive 
must belong to a different Canton, But, grave as some defects 
of federalism clearly are, and anomtHous as is the connection of 
the British Constitution with this system, I should be slow to 
join with those who deprecate the growing Briti^ respect for a 


form of govemm^t whidi. If the tnith he told, is Uttle 
understood in the British Ides. Rattier am I inclined to see in 
the anomalous ^tisb supervidon of two great’ federations an 
open door for some higher and wider imperial system which, 
vmile perfectly compatible with federalism, may succeed in 
remedying not only the defects of federalism but th(^ of the 
British Constitution itself. 

SOME FALSE ANALOGIES. 

Mr. E. B. Iwan-Miiller very much hurt that any one 
should dare to compare South Africa with Canada, and, 
•under the above title, he tries to prove that there is no 
comparison. He is assured that there is a fundamental 
difference between the British and Dutch such as never 
existed between British and French. And so, indeed,, 
there is; but it dates only from October, 1899. His 
other chief point is that, owing to the strategical position 
of Cape Town, we can never regard South Africa as an. 
independent and ultimately separable unity such as 
Canada and Australia. 

THE COAL DUTY. 

Mr. D. A. Thomas, M.P., attacks the coal duty, ^ving- 
twelve cardinal reasons why it is injurious and should be 
withdrawn. He says :— 

But clearly the object of the duty is not primarily to raise 
revenue. If Sir Michael really wished to widen the basis of 
taxation he should have placed an excise duty on all coal raised. 

A shilling on every ton would have given him eleven millions 
instead of the two he now gets from exported coal, and it would 
have been far easier to collect. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not, he says, be sorry if the effect of the duty is 
to restrict exports and conserve our coal resources; but what 
becomes of his revenue in that case t Revenue and conservation 
are horses that will not run in double harness. When one pulls, 
the other jibs. No, the real object of the duty is to cheapen the 
cost of fuel to the home consumer, the Bristol sugar refiner, the 
Birmingham manufacturer. 

MR. WELLS’S ANTICIPATIONS. 

Mr. Wells continues his Anticipations, dealing this 
month with “ Developing Social Elements.” The dis¬ 
tinctive feature of present-day and coming society he 
sees in the growth of a class of irresponsible property- 
owners, who do no work, and do not even manage their 
own property, that is to say, shareholders in industrial 
companies. Another clement of the mechanical civilisa¬ 
tion of the future is a great class which he designates 
“ engineers,” that is to say, everyone in any way connected 
with mechanical industjy. This class will really be the 
mainstay of all industries in the future, as mechanical 
perfected processes develop at the expense of the obsolete 
methods of the present day. Many trades have stagnated 
owing to the want of education of those c^aged in them, 
aq,d their consequent lack of adaptability. Mr. Wells 
quotes the building trade as an example :— 

I fail to see the necessity of coral-reef methods. Better walls 
than this, and better and less life-wasting ways of making them, * 
are surely possible. In the wall m question, concrete would 
have been cheaper and better than bricks if only “the men’^ 
had understood it. But I can dream at lost of much more revo¬ 
lutionary affairs, of a thing running to and fro along a temporary 
rail, that will squeeze out wall as one squeezes paint from a tube, 
and form its surface with a pat or two as it sets. Moreover, I 
do not see at all why the walls of small dwelling-houses should 
be so solid as they are. There still hangs about us the monu¬ 
mental traditions of the pyramids. It ought to be possible to 
build sound, portable, and habitable houses! of futed' wire-’ 
netting and weath^-proofed paper upon a l^ht framework. 
This sort of thing i^ no doubt, abominably ugly at present, but 
tiuit is because architects and designers, bemg for the most part, 
inordinatelyycultured and quite imeducated, ore 'finable to rope 
with its fundamentally novel problems. A few energetic wktfi 
might at any time set out to alter all this. 
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THE IfEW iaSBBAL BBVIEW. 

The New Liberal Nkview is a good number, and this 
month makes the excellent innovation of dealing vrith 
foreign as well as domestic questions. I have quoted 
elsewhere from Lord Crewe’s article on Ireland and the 
Li^al Pait)^” and from Mr. Lucien WolPs ** Will the 
Triple Alliance Collapse,” also from “ The Causerie on 
the Settlement in South Afric^.” 

'NAVAl. WARFARE REVOLUTIONISED. 

Perhaps the most interest^ of the other articles i% 
Mr. Laird Clowes’s “ Coming Revolution in Naval War¬ 
fare.” The revolution is to be brought about by the 
perfecting cS what Mr. Clowes calls the actinaut, or 
torpedo, or small submarine boat, which can be steered 
by electrical rays from a great distance without any cim- 
necting wire. At present torpedoes are of two kinds— 
automobile torpedoes which, once started, cease to 
be under *the control of the ship which dischaiges 
them, and therefore may miss their aim and be 
lost, and torpedoes connected with the place of 
discharge by means of a wire. Both of these types 
have disadvantages which are apparent. But the 
actinaut when launched can be directed with certainty 
by means of rays to its destination. Actinauts have 
been already run over a distance of three miles, and 
from a height even twenty miles may be attainable. 
Mr. Clowes takes the Admiralty to task for beginning to 
experiment on submarine boats only at the moment when 
submarines are being superseded by a much superior 
invention. The actinaut has none of the disadvantages 
of the submarine, and all its advantages, since, while 
carrying no crew, it can be steered with more certainty 
than any boat controlled by direct human agency. Mr. 
Clowes does not attempt to forecast what means of 
defence will be adopted against these new weapons. On 
first sight it appears that defence is impossible. 

THE BtroOET. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel writes on “ The Budget and the 
Fhture Revenue.” He says :— 

The least that can be asked in the interest of the working 
classes, in addition to the surrender, already allowed for, of four 
millions on the indirect taxes levied this year and last, is the 
repeal of the whole of the remaining duties on tea, sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, and dried fruits, together with the new duty4d. in the lb. 
on tobacco imposed in 1900. 

If this were done the incidence of taxation would be as 
follows :— 

An average working class income would be taxed . 5‘5 

An income of £200 (income-tax is., abatement ^160, as 

now allowed) . 4‘2 

An mcome of jfsoo (income-tax is., abatement £2y>, • 

instead of j^l50 as now) . 5‘8 

An income of (income-tax is. 4d. without abate¬ 
ment) ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 101 

At present the income of ;£5,ooo a year pays only 
8*4 per cent, 

THE CRICKET SEASON. • 

Mr. C. B. Fry has an article on “ Cricket in 1901." 
The visit of the South African team, he says, will be the 
chief feature oi this season. In regard to the much-dis¬ 
cussed question of drawn matches, Mr. Fry does not 
think the public objects to them. The greater number 
of people witness a match only for an hour or two, and 
th^ want to 'llee brilliant play first bf all. Neverthe- 
1 ms, Mr. Fry recommends that experiments should be 
made witkinnaller bats ani^laiger wickets. 

^ MALTA LANOlrtkOE QUESTION.* 

Mr'.' Pnni hak a 'vamfir nn this aiihS<>rt. Th^ 


real Maltese languid, at present, he says, il an Arabic 

patois 1 — . 

Maltese is taught in the ekmentaiy schoob and u made the 
medium through whidi English or Italian is acquired, the parent 
being now offered for his Miidten the altenmtive, but no longer 
instruction—or what used to pass for instruction—in both. 

Under the present arrangement in twelve years Italian 
will cease to ^ used in official documents. Mr. Paul 
approves of the change, but he thinks that Mr. Chunher- 
lain’s over-emphatic w^of writing of the question has 
injured its popularity. Tlie policy taken by the Governor 
was merely that a thorough knowledge of English would 
open to the Maltese careers in the service of this country. 
But Mr. Chamberlain ” could nettlemolisb the oppigients 
of his policy without proclaiming to all the worla that he 
was doing so.” 

THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 

Mr. George Haw, the author of “ No Room to Live,” 
writes on “ The Government and the Housing Problem.” 
He says :— • 

The fact is, Parliament has set the local authorities an im¬ 
possible task. All experience shows that they cannot deal with 
the difficulties of housing alone. They have tried, and tried 
nobly, in many places—to mention Ixmdon, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool alone—but they are hampered by an Act which is 
very much in need of amendment. It is an Act which has 
benefited slum-ownets more than slum-dwellers. It turns out 
the people who live in the slums, generally without rehousing 
them again, and compensates'the people who own the slums, 
general^ on a generous scale. Many of the clearance and 
rehousing schemes under Parts I. snd II. of the Act have only 
intensifiM the evils of overcrowding. Yet it was these parts of 
the Act, and not Part III. (which confers the greatest benefit), 
that the Local Government Board in a special circular issued 
last June urged the local authorities to enforce. The Govern¬ 
ment encourages the local aspects of housing, but the national 
aspects it overlooks. 

PEARSOirS MAGAZINE. 

* The June number of Pearson's begins with another of 
the scries of papers on “ The Art of the Age," dealing 
this time with the American Academicians, Mr. Sargent 
and Mr. Edwin Abbey, R.A.’s, and Mr. Shannon, A.R,A. 
The writer considers Mr. Sargent the greatest portrait 
painter living, and decidedly the superior of his master, 
Carolus Duran. 

A prettily written and cleverly illustrated' article 
describes the way certain rare British wild birds lay and 
hide away their eggs. 

ANIMAL DUELS. 

Dr. Louis Robinson writes on “ Animals at War^ and 
describes the various attitudes adopted by wild animals 
when disputing for a female or for the leadership of a 
herd. His theory, which he works out very ingeniously, 
is that, broadly speaking, animals’ horns are so Con¬ 
structed that their fights very seldom end ^n death. Dr. 
Robinson says :— ^ 

It is not to the interest of the herd or community that weapons 
used in cml war should be lethal, because, if this were the case, 
the finest and most courageous malls would leave no progeny. 
Elaborate means of protection against fatal iniuries are ' 

wherever trial by battle is fashionable between the males. 

Other artiqles are on the ancient collection of historic 
horseshoes presented to the Castle of Oakham, Rutland¬ 
shire, and a description of Edison’s new processes for 
iron-mining, which the writer says have revolutionised 
former methods of iron-mining. The article on the 
Kaiser’s Hobbies is noticed senaratriv. 



The MsyiEws Reviewed. 


« THB MONTHLY REVIEW. 

, The editonal m the Monthly Review for June is a. 
s(Hnewh&t abstract article on the alms of raucation, 
entitled "'Dte fyramid of Studies.” 

WAR OFFICE A»D ADMIRALTY. 

Sir John Colomb writes on “ The War Office, the 
Admiralty, and the Coaling Stations,” in which he 
•objects to the War Office proposal that the Admiralty 
should take over the coaling stations. The greater part 
of his article deals with our position in the Pacific. He ^ 
regards Australia as the chief strategical position, and 
complains that Australia and Canada do not do more to 
support our naval power in the Pacific, in which they are 
chiray interested. * * 

THE POWERS IN CHINA. 

Mr. H. C. Thompson has an article on “The Policy, 
of the Powers in China.” He contrasts the increase of 
Russian prestige with the decay of our own—a decay 
which has been caused by alternate threatening and 
receding. Even when we went in far a definite policy, 
it was at the heels of Germany; and Mr. Thompson 
claims that the*Russians got on much better with the 
Chinese, once the heat of hostilities was over, than the 
Germans. The Russian policy was the right one, and 
carried its day. 

THE VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. Basil Williams writes on “ Volunteer Efficiency.” 
The weak point of the Volunteer system, he says, is the 
inefficiency of the officers :— 

In artillery volunteer corps, where exact knowledge is even 
more requisite in an officer, the following figures show no great 
improvement, although I have reckoned in the totals those who 
liave passed the special examination in artillery as well as those 
who have passed the school of instruction. In one corps only 6 
officers out of 27 have passed either the school of instruction or 
the artillery examination; in another, 6 out of 25 ; in others, 

6 out of 16, 6 out of 14, xo out of 26, 4 out of ii, 8 out of 16, 
15 out of 37, and 18 out of 23; in one corps the major, four 
captains and six lieutenants have not apparently even passed th^ 
examination entitling them to the prefix p 1 ^ 

NIGERIA. 

Mr. Harold Bindloss writes an interesting article 
entitled “ Nigeria and its Trade,” which deals, however, 
more with the general conditions of life in Nigeria than 
with trade. The export trade of the country is practi¬ 
cally confined to palm oil and kernels, which are paid 
for chiefly with gin and cotton. Of the former commodity 
Mr. Bindloss says :— 

Some describe it as a brain-destroying poison, others as an 
innocuous stimulant, while the writer would only state that 
thoimh he has seen great numbers of cases purchaseii he rarely 
witn&sed any drunkenness among the natives. This may, 
however, be due to the fact that the n^o can apparently con¬ 
sume almost any fluid without ill-efiect. On the other hand, few 
white men care to drink the “ trade ’’ brand of gin, and the few 
seamen who do so surreptitiously are usually brought back by 
main force in instate approaching dangerous insanity. 

’ THE MAKING OF PEDIGREES. 

Mr. J. Hprace Round has an amusing paper on “ The 
Companions of the Coflqueror,” in which he shows up a 
good many manufactured pedigrees. The number of 
families who can pfteitively be traced to William’s knights 
is very small, and there is only one English family which 
stiU remains on the lordship which they gained from the 
Conqueror. Mr. Round laughs at Burke and the College 

Her^c^. Family after family which, according to 
Burke, came over witii the Conqueror, is unable to prove 
its pedigree so far back. 


oTHEft: 

Mr. R. E. Fry’s paper on “ Florentine Painting of the 
Fourteenth Centuty ” is admirably illttstrated with repro¬ 
ductions. Miss Cholmondeley describes, under the title 
of “ An Art in its Inffincy,” advertising as it was in the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Henry Newbolt tells, the 
Romance of a Songbook, and there is an article by the 
President of Magdalen College on “ Gray and Dante.” 


THE WESTlIlNSTER REVIEW, 

The June number is alive and up-to-date. It delivers 
itself with uncompromising earnestness about the national 
du^ and the national danger in South Africa, as several 
articles cited elsewhere will show. 

FOR CONVALESCENTS FROM THE KHAKI FEVER. 

Mr. Howard Hodgkin does good service by recalling 
the way in which Penn and the Quakers acquired Penn¬ 
sylvania, and by contrasting the situation in South Africa. 
He ejaculates “If only our statesmen could first appreciate 
and then imitate the wisdom of the Quaker courtier of the 
seventeenth century ! ” There would follow cessation of 
hostilities, conference, possibly a compromise to be found 
in “ flying the flags of two respective nations at Bloem¬ 
fontein and Pretoria, as at Khartoum.” In any case, he 
argues, “ it were better to be on friendly terms with two 
contented peoples outside the British Empire, than on 
terms of enmi^ with two rebellious peoples lately intro¬ 
duced within it.” He closes with the remark, “ If only 
the English will rise to the high level of the first settlet^ 
of Pennsylvania, the other inhabitants of South Africa 
will rise to the level of the Red Indians.” Mr. Frederic 
W. Tugman writes under the heading, “ The Policy of 
Grab : Jingo or Pro-Boer ”; and slashingly vindicates the 
genuine patriotism of “ Pro-Boer ” and “ Little Englander ” 
as against the rival claims of Jingo capitalists. 

TWO IRISH PROBLEMS. 

Mr. Dudley S. A. Cosby argues against Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s scheme for the compulsory expropriation of 
Irish landlords. It would, he says, mean ruin to the 
landlords, exctinction of the Protestation element, and 
elimination of a sorely needed source of good and honest 
leadership. He says that “ the extension of the present 
system of voluntary purchase appears to us to be the 
best plan, until the whole question of the relationship of 
the people of Great Britain with the land comes up for 
settlement in England.” 

Mr. Thomas E. Naughten replies to an earlier article 
by Mr. Cosby, and explains that the opposition to the 
establishment of a Roman Catholic university is based 
qpt on Protestant bigotry or racial feud, but on a desire 
to promote national unity and brotherhood by a system 
of education common and open to all creeds and p^rtit^. 
This he declares to be the real desire of Roman Cathplic 
laymen, if they only dared to express it. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mrf Maurice Todhunter supplies a very interesting 
study of the historian, Heinrich von Treitsebke. Treit- 
schke “ is on the side of life against bookishness ” ; he 
“is possessed of 'the great antiseptic style’ and 
knows how to set off his masses of material in a respjable 
and artistic shape.” He is said to resemble Macaulay, 
but was more genial and passionate, and had something of 
the lyrical and penetrative essence of Michelet and Carlyle. 

James Creed Meredith examines the basis of certain 
popular observations concerning the RidK^Ious.. , 

Mr. H. W.Wolif^ prophsaito use savings baiikdeporite 
as loans for housing purposes claims separate notice. ' ■ * 




The Review of Revie;ws. 


THE EM&INEERING MAGAZINE. 

Thb magazine this month contains an unusual number 
of articles of interest to English readers. 

THE TRANSFERENCE OF THE WORLD’S WORKSHOP. 

Mr. E. Phillips ^ contributes the first of a scries of 
papers dpon Britain and her competitors in lion and 
steel-making. He writes before Mr. Morgan had com¬ 
pleted his gigantic trust, but tHe arguments he brings to 
show the causes why America i» forging ahead of us, are 
only emphasised by its formation. Hitherto Britain has 
been the workshop of the world, but within the last few 
esas both America and Germany have forged ahead of 
er in the production of steel and iron. 

The essentials for the production of cheap steel are— 
ch«^ railway rates, low sea or lake freights to bring ore to 
furnaces, cheap coal and coke, a large output production, 
mechanical laimur-saving appliances, and a low wage-rate cost 
per ton on the output, whilst paying the men good wages. 

At every point America has the advantage. Railway 
rates are cheap owing to the fact that most of the large 
steel-making firms own mines, railways, and fleets of 
lake steamers. Then the American method of handling 
and shipping ore is far ahead of that used by most 
British firms. Ore is brought to England from Bilbao 
in vessels of about 3,000 tons burden. The average time 
of voyage is two weeks, owing to the delays caused at 
each end by having to wait before loading and discharg¬ 
ing. The lake steamers of 6,000 tons, which have to 
cover about the same distance, only take one week for 
the round trip. This is one of the causes for the higher- 
priced ore in England. But in the handling of the ore, 
in blast, and in open-hearth furnaces and in mechanical 
equipment the American mills are far ahead. 

Mr. Phillips concludes his comparison of the two 
methods as follows :— 

It is with great reluctance and regret that I, an Englishman, 
have to make the foregoing very unfavourable contrasts between 
British and American methods in making iron and steel and of 
the dilatory progression of my countrymen in the past. I wish 
it were otherwise, but the facts of the case need to be fully dis¬ 
closed, so that when realised, every possible reform in metliods 
ensuring rapid production with a large output may be adopted ; 
for it will only be by doing this that Britain will be enabled to 
make up for her want of foresight in the past in not forecasting 
the looming developments in America, and to put herself in 
better position to fight, on more equal terms, the American com¬ 
petition for trade which she has now to face unprepared. * 

THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 

The International Exhibition has been duly opened, 
and it b interesting to find so lucid a description of the 
more important portion as is given by Mr. Benjamin 
Taylor. The buildings alone, he says, cover an area of 
close on twenty acres. The exhibits are :— 

(I) Raw material, both agricultural and mineral ; (2) In- 
diKtrial design and manufacture ; (3) Machinery of all sorts in 
motion, electricity, and labour-saving devices; (4} Locomotion 
and transport; (5)' Marine engineering and ship-btfllding; 
( 6 ) Lighting and heating ; (7) Science and scientific instruments, 
education and music; (8) Sports and sporting appliances; 
(9) Women’s industries j (10) Fine arts, Scottish history, and 
archaeology. 

There are special buildings devoted to the displays of 
France, Russia,, Japan, Canada, Persia and Morocco, 
and other countries. America has nS special btplding, 
but her exhibits occupy a large amount of space. A 
special section of the grdui^ bad to be set aside entirely 
for the us^ of Russia, as her demands for spaee were so 
lafge.' The pavilicms were eregt^d by Russian workmen 
“sent specially|rom St. Petersrarg, who worked for ten 


hours daily in spite of short winter days and ba^eather, 
and with a short-handled axe as almost sole instrument,, 
It seems, for all kinds of jobs.” , • 

MOTORS TO SUPPLANT HORStS. • 

Mr. James G. Dudley contributes an interesting article 
upon the steam motor truck. Steam, he says, is the most 
reliable of all the known and tried motive powers, and 
should, therefortf, be the one adopted for trucks which are- 
to replace the ordinary cart and horse. The chief trouble 
• of the steam motor vehicle is water purification. Impure 
water is often all that can be obtained, and it naturally 
has a bad effect upon any boiler. However, with care 
this can be, to some extent, minimised- • 

MINERALS IN THE PHILIPPINES. • 

Mr. Frank L. Strong writes upon the mineral deposits 
*in the latest addition to the United States. Briefly put, 
his conclusions seem to be, that there is probably con¬ 
siderable mineral wealth, that the Spanish surveys and 
records are entirely untrustworthy, and that nothing can 
be' known deliniteff until the “ insurrection ” is crushed 
out. He concludes with a significant remark :— 

The machinery selected for the govemmeKt plant and many 
thousands of dollars’ worth placed elsewhere, have proved .t 
revelation to users here. English machinery has had entire 
control, but American manufacturers have but to bestir them¬ 
selves and adopt the same methods of selling as the English, to 
secure the trade. 


CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Joseph Homer \vrites upon the copying of 
American Machinery. He deprecates the mere imitation 
of American tools which is taking place in Great Britain. 
He concludes :— • 

In a dilatory way British manufacturers are waking up to the 
gravity of the situation, and are offering rival tools, of a cla-ss 
similar to those which find a ready sale here. But fhc necessity 
for produdng something better still is generally neglected ; and 
while they imitate existing machines, the American firms 
advance, constantly devising improved forms. While British 
firms are panting to recover lost ground, the Americans are still 
forging ahead, and scoring new triumphs year by year. 

Two months ago several articles were published, 
expressing the views of representative American engi¬ 
neers upon the industrial supremacy of the United States. 
Mr. Westgarth writes suggesting that Mr. Gassier should 
arrange to take a strong committee of bond-ficie working 
men to America to see what is being done and report to 
their fellows on their return. This is now being done, 
and the result will be awaited with great interest. 
Mr, H. W. Buch, electrical engineer of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, contributes an interesting acfpunt 
of the way in which Niagara Falls power is being used. 
Allan V. Garratt writes upon speed regulation of water¬ 
power plants. W. D. Wansborough describes steam 
boilers at the Paris Exhibition. E. L. Orde draws some 
conclusions from recent trials of liquid ,^fucl. Dr. R. 
Molden writes upon modem cupola practice, an^ C. F. ^ 
Bancroft compares different systems of electrical distribu- * 
tion for street railways. » 


The current number of the Rivisin. Musieale Italiana 
may be considered a Verdi number. The work of Verdi is 
dealt with b/ L. Torchi; Verdi in caricature is the subject 
of an article by G. Borca ; G. Monaldi, the author of a 
book on Verdi, gives us some Verdi anecdotes, etc.; a 
notice of the Home for*^ Musicians is contributed by 
L. Decujos; and a valuable Verdi Bibliography i& 
supplied by L. Torri. 



‘ r/TviB, Review, fi» May'is chiefly 

i^table itsTseries of articles on “ Industrial and Rail-* 
road Gonsalidalioas.^' I havi’ dealt with these articles 
. ra detail elsejyheire, as ’ also with, Prince Kropotkin’s 
pap^ on “ The Present Crisis in Russia.” 

RENAN ON SCIENCE. 

• The editor has somewhere disinterrdi an article by 
Renanj entitled “ How Science Serves the People,” from 
which I quote this remarkable passage :— * 

I have no fears for the future. I am convinced that the 
progress of medlar^ and of chemistry will be the redemptiOT 
of tac!»working man, tha^ ph3^sical labour of humanity will 
go on always diminishing in quantity, and becoming less arduous ; 
that thus humanity will be more free to lead a life nappy, moral, 
intellectual. Hitherto, the culture of the intellect has been 
only a luxury, because material needs are imperious, and these 
must be satisfied first of all. The essential condition of progress 
is that the satisfiiction of these needs shall become niorc .and 
more easy, and it is not too rash to foresee a future in which, 
with some hours of not arduous labour, min will discharge his 
labour debt, and redeem his liberty. Be assured that it is to 
science that this resiflt will be due. I/)ve science, respect her, 
believe in her 1 She is the best friend of the people, the most 
, certain guarantee of their progress. 

thk mi.ssionaries’ reply. 

The Rev. Judson Smith replies on behalf of the Chinese 
missionaries. The following is the burden of his defence, 
hut it cannot be said that his arguments are sufficient to 
sustain it :— 

1. The efforts of the missionaries have saved the lives of 
hundreds of the Chinese refugees, who with them_ went through 
the siege of Peking and helped to save the Legations, and thus 
placed the allied Powers in their debt. 

2. The utterly abnormal conditions which have prevailetl 
since the siege have demanded exceptional treatment, and in 
dealing with, them the missionaries have shown great caution, 
courage and wisdom. 

3. The indemnities secured w'cre wholly for the Chinese whom 
the Boxers had robbed and ouiriiged ; not a penny has been 
asked or used for missionary losses of any kind. 

4. The “amounts and method of settling" these indemnities, 
the additional thirtl as well as the rest, were decideel by the 
deputy of Li Hung Chang, the governor of the province ; ‘ they 
are declared “ satisfactory and fair both to Chinese and 
foreigners ” by Mr. kockhill; and they u'cre acceptable to the 
village officials. 

THE FUTURE OF JUDAISM. 

The Rabbi Gasler writes on “ Jews and Judaism ” as a 
“ Great Religion'of the World.” Of the future of Zionism 
he says;— 

It is idle to speculate at this juncture what the result may be 
for tttfc progress of the higher ideals of mankind. A mighty 
wind of reaction is blowing all over Europe. We are moving 
on the down-grade, from equality, fraternity, frecxlora, and right 
to racial Wred, national exclusiveness, military brutalisation, 
and dynastic tyranny; from the free and serene atmosphere of 
human faith to die sw'amps of Mysticism, Occultism, to the 
Inquisition, and ^he Stake. But far away the dawn of a new 
•life is v?sible, a new day which will disperse the shadows that 
are settling dqjvn, a day rising again from the regenerated East, 
from the Orient inhabited agam by its own sons—Jews living a 
.national life, competing for the best and working for the highest, 
bUmdlng the civilisatiflii of the West with the poetry of the 
East, and giving to mankind the message of better days: 
“ JSx Oriente iux." • 

, OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Ireland continups his papCTS on “The 

Victorian Age of British Expansion," dealing this month 
with England and the Colonies. Mr. John Ford ^rites 
on “ Municipal Government in the United States;” and 


Mr. W. D. Drama,” the 

literary qualities: of which, he admits, nirlriie‘ denying its 
suitableness for the stage. 


THE FORDH. 

The Forum for May is about at its usual level. It 
open.s with an article by Mr, Marrion Wilcox OR the 
Philippine questions, in u^ich Mr. Wilcox makes If clear 
that it w'as the Taft Civif Commission by its wise Iwild- 
ling of native affairs wmch led to the collapse dt the 
insurrection. This Commission invited the public to 
conic before it and advise as to the passing of projected 
laws. Thus they brought about the co-operation of the 
natives. Mr. Wilcox recommends that in any future case 
of the kind the army should be accompanied by civilians 
representing the Government. 

RU.SSIA IN MANCHURIA. 

Prince Kropotkin writes upon this subject. He regards 
the Kussinn acquisition of the Amur, as of that of Central 
Asia, as a great misfortune for the Russian people, and 
even from the military point of view he considers Russia 
would have been better off without its Far Eastern 
possessions. I’rincc Kropotkin describes his visit to 
Manchuria in 1864 in company with- the first Russian 
expedition, the purpose of which was trade. Things 
being as they arc, he agrees, however, that the Russian 
flovcrnincnt has selected the best possible route for its 
railway to the Pacific. 

NEGROES AS CIVILISERS. 

Mr. W. S. Scarborough, writing on “ The Negroes and 
our New I’usscssions,” makes the interesting suggestion 
that American negroes should be used in the Phnippines 
as intermediaries between white and black :— 

It (lo(-s seem, as previously intimated, that the evolutionary 
process the race has gone through in this country would make 
such men .and women of colour of inestimable value in under¬ 
taking the evolutions wliich must lake place in the attempt to 
lead out to the light and on to strenmh the weaker, dark races 
of the world, wherever found. The cry comes from the 
Philippines, from the natives : Why does not the United States 
send out coloured men as school teachers, and in various other 
officLal capacities? Tt would seem wisdom for tlie.Government 
to heed this cry, and to yield to the wish in the effort that is 
being put forth to bring these peoples under law and govern¬ 
ment represented by the American flag. The Filipinos especially, 
we arc told, “want Occidentalism, but want it to come through 
Iqjpds of a like comi>lexion to theirs.” 

MR. BRYAN’S FUTURE. 

Writing on “Bryanismand Jeffersonian Democracy,” 
Mr. Albert Watkins stiys ;— 

Mr. Bryan’s natural followers since the election will be 
collfincd to the ultimate or logical Jeffersonian radicals. To 
accommodate himself to this following he should consistently, 
and at once, stand for postal savings bonks, public ownership of 
telegraphs and all means of transportation, and perhaps of all 
deposits of coal and other staple minerals. This he will not do, 
because his tendency is to build for the present and not to w^t 
for development or slow party growth. He can win.nothit^ 
practical on opportunist or temporary issues, because he is too 
widely distrusted by conservative classes — whether tm good, 
grounds or not is flot material. , 

OTHER ARTICLE!?. 

Mr. T. S. Woolsey writes on “ Foreign Honds as 
American Investments.” He lays down eertaiR nflftS 
which iffiould guidi the investor. Professor Ario Bates 
has an article entitled “The Negative Side of Mocterii.,: 
Athletics,” the negative sidfi-beftig Ad n^det .0f'h|leli;"r 
iecjtual study which devotion * to 
Mr. G. D. Shepardson 'describes Ae ^melAods -df 
railway cars. There '■ 



tBS REVOE. ' 

Mottvflle Revue is &ot quite up to its usual level, 
cbtMiljli each of the May numbers presents a varied fare, 
twenty-four articles beii^ spread through the whole 
month. 

, » “ ItOLL ON, THOU BALL I " 

' M. Camille Fiammarioii, the great astronomer, is given 
.the place of hont^r in the first May number. It ts his 
object to prove that the terrestrial globe, constantly turn¬ 
ing on its own axis through space, never goes twice 
through the same atmosphere. According to mis theory, 
the world turns on practically twelve axes, and those 
interested in astronomy will find the explanation of his 
theory very ingenious and plausible. 

' can CATHOLICISM BE LIBERAL? 

• 

M. Pottier once more makes a determined effort to 
prove the desirability of a new French political party 
-which shall at once be Catholic and Liberal. He has 
xalpm the trouble to secure a written expression of 
•opinion from well-known politicians, including those 
•of such varying views as M. Cl^menceau, the Abbd 
•GayraUd, Jules Lemaltrc, M. Ribot, and M. Trarieux. 
The Comte de Blois is evidently very much discouraged. 
He says that, although the Catholic party are always 
-wiling to join themselves together to form such valuable 
institutions as that of the Catholic Workmen’s Clubs, 
founded by Comte Albert de Mun, he does not see them 
At all willing to sink their various differences in order to 
;form a united Liberal part)'. M. Cldmenceau writes, as 
might be expected, very bitterly. He points out that 
numerous efforts to form a Liberal party have already 
taken place and that they have all failed. M. Cundo 
rri’Ornano, while full of faith and conviction, thoroughly 
'disapproves of mixing up religion and politics. He 
••declares that in France the religious politician is invari- 
..ubly a Royalist, and he points out that the Catholic 
-Liberal party would inevitably work for the restoration of 
a Bonaparte or a Bourbon. The distinguished man of 
".letter^ M. Lemaltre, who has come promihently to the 
^front in connection with the Nationalist party, is evidently 
-•on the whole in favour of the formation of a Catholic 
Liberal party, but evidently simply because he believes 
that such a party would work for the objects he himself 
has in view. M. Leroy-Beaulieu sets forth at some 
length his reasons for opposing the suggestion of suclK 
party-r-the majority, indeed, of the well-known people 
whole opinions are here set forth think the formation of 
a Cathmic Liberal party neither desirable nor possible. 
M. Ribot recalls the fact that the Comte de Mun trgid 
to do something of the kind some years ago, and 
that, so far firom being encouraged, he was begged to 
desist from his efforts .by the heads of the French 
Episcopate. 

HIS father’s son, 

M. Mauclair gives in a few pages an interesting 
account of M. Ldon Daudet, the eldest son of the 
famous novelist, whose premature deaffh was such a 
terrible loss to French letters. Young Daudet has not 
cared to' follow in his father’s •footsteps, and his novels 
differ, as much ,as one form of fiction can differ from 
another, from those of the writer, whe was Justly styled 
* 1 '^ Frepch Dickens.” Alphonse Daudet delighted in 
lAlpwingthe world simple heroisin,thepathosand the beauty 
oK^hrdiaaix life; his son*if ^ philosopher,* a cynic, a 
‘^eatuTSt, an^'up to the present time each of bis novels has 
;■ oartaken m the nattue iff a naainhl«4:i. 


PRENCyi HOtlSEWlV^'• 

Mme. Schmahl, who is, we believe, an EngtishwbUain,* 
contributes an excellent little article entitled ** Dbmestic 
Economy,” which is, of cimrse, •entirelji' wdttcn from* 
the French point of view. She points ' out that in 
our modem life woman, in her rdle of housewife, 
has the disposal of U considerable portion of her 
husband’s earnings or income. She also is an hnportsnt 
employer of labour, and to the mother of the family 
'.falls the important duty of lookix^ after the physical 
as well as the moral welfare of the future citizens 
in every country. According to 'Mme. Schmahl, the 
modern housewife, for the most jpart, does not fulfil her 
duties at all competently. Many wohnen allow themselves 
to be hopelessly cheated by their tradespeo{^e, even 
those who go to market themselves, for they have not the 
experience which will save them from being constantly 
outwitted in bargaining. Every household is managed 
upon a different plan, each married woman buying her 
experience very bitterly. She touches upon the servant 
question, which is apparently as great a problem in 
France as in this country. She points /}ut that work has 
no sex, and would evidently like to see men taught to be 
as good housekeepers as are their wives—that is, when 
they are so fortunate as to meet the ideal housewife who 
knows something of everything, and who can teach each 
of her servants how to do his or her work. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

The June Century opens with Alice K. Fallows’ dis- 
■ cussion of “ Working One’s Way Through College.” 
She tells of one Harvard vatudent who acts as a butcher’s 
clerk, and another man who sells eggs, butter, sugar, 
codfish, and other groceries to earn his way through 
Cambridge. There ure dozens of other occupations to 
which students in the north and east resort to earn money 
they need for a college education. Harvard, of all the 
colleges in the countr)', has the longest roll of under¬ 
graduate industries, and it is said that in the past ten 
years almost every branch of business in Boston has had 
us Han'ard undergraduate representative. 

Mr. Waldon Fawcett describes the huge metal-working 
industries about Pittsburg, “ The Centre of the World of 
Steel.” A radius of a hundred miles about Pittsbu^ 
takes in most of the territory where the ironmaker is 
supreme, and will remain so. Prior to the Homestead 
strike the ironworkers of exceptional skill were receiving 
fabulous wages, some of them earning from 25 dols. to 
40 dols. a day. Now the best paid artisans do not receive 
more than 20 dols. a day, and it is few indeed jghose 
daily wage exceeds to dok. Moreover the necessity for 
skilled labour is disappearing. The machine, seemingly 
endowed with human intelligence, is doing the work 
better and cheaper than its prototype of flesh and blood. 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland appear^ in the first of 
the two lectures delivered at Princeton Unive^ity on 
the Venezuelan boundary dispute. This fost chapter is* 
occupied with clearing the grojind by giving the history 
of the incidents leading to the‘situation in the dispute 
between the United States and Great Britain in 1893.' 
The second chapter, published next < month, will deal 
with the isterposition of the United States in the 
controvers)'. 

There appears in this number, too, the prize essay in 
the Cettturfs competition for college naduates in 1899, 
“ Tolstoy’s Moral Theory of Art,** by John Albert Macy, 

of Harvard Univprairv. 



. irHE.4iV^ OES liONDES. 

. . Ws have noticed elsewhere M. Levy's article on 
Chines^ &iance b the first May number of the Revtu 
jdei Dtux , The contents for May as a whole 

liilly mainthin th^ high reputatioh of M. Bruneti&re’s 
review. 

tHE DOCTRINES OF SPINOZA. 

M. Couchoud reviews a number of recent books on 
Spino^ and discusses whether the philosopher was a 
Christian. The external signs are somewhat inconsis-, 
tentj as, for instance, when in one of his letters Spinoza 
replies'to a suggestion of Catholicism in such a way as 
to tnake us think^bim no Christian; but on the other 
haga his treatise on* theology show's that in his view for 
mathematical certainty mij^t be substituted a moral 
adheuon, based upon signs, without being completely 
justified by them. On the whole M. Couchoud thinks 
that the reply to the question whether Spinoza was a 
Christian, is to say that he furnished a basis for the 
Christian life in reason. . ^ 

JINGOISM IN LITERATURE. 

M. dc Vogiid h%s had the excellent idea of discussing the 
development of Imperialism in English literature in the light 
of the novels of Disraeli and Kipling. He goes through 
the principal works of both writers with the view of 
showing that, undoubtedly different as they arc in tone, 
talent, and conception of life, yet they meet upon this 
common ground of Imperial sentiment. Disraeli felt 
strongly the attraction of the East, and he had a mystical 
•fiiith in the influence of that old cradle of the human 
race ; Europe would find there, he thought, the cure for 
all her ills. In “ Tancred,” which was published in 1847, 
we find the whole, book coloured by this obsession, and 
there is in it a passage in which Queen Victoria is called 
for the first time Empress of India. In the theories of 
Disraeli the novelist we see the same springs at work as 
in the foreign policy of Disraeli the Minister. He obtains 
the Island of Cyprus with some idea of commanding 
Palestine and Asia Minor; the Afghan War was his 
work ; he it was who boldly took the step which ensured 
English predominance in Egypt; and he it was who 
annexed the Republic of the Transvaal for the first time. 
So we see, says M. de Vogii^, that English Imperialism 
was at first a great Jewish dream. It is curious that 
although the latter-day apostle of Imperialism, Mr. 
Kipling, is certainly English to the marrow of his bones, 
yet his whole conception of humanity and attitude 
towards life, even his very vocabulary/are Orientalised 
bythe long years which he spent in India. 

PARIS AND THE PROVINCIAL. 

Perhaps because Frahce is so la^e a country, the 
m0tr«ipolis plays an even greater part in the imaginations 
•of the provincials than does London to the English 
•countryman, or the Scot, Irishman, or Welshman. Now¬ 
adays, thanks to cheap day tickets, excursion trains, and 
so on, there are oomparatively few people in the United 
Kingdom who have not paid at least one visit to London. 
,This bjs not hitherto oeen the case in France; but, 
'■according to M. Hanotaux, his country in this matter is 
becoming more like England, and there are few French 
provincials who do not consider themselves well 
acquainted with Pvis. Yet according to this distin- 
:guiehed statesman, Paris, or rather its inhabitants, differ 
to an astoundihg degree from their proftncial,com¬ 
patriots ; but they have one great virtue in common, and 
that is love of work. “ How different from London ! ” 
scries M. Hanotaux; ** there th% worker has two whole 
^days* rest each week. . . Working Paris does not 
enjoy the common round, the daily task, in the manner so 


characteristic of lives and 

works in a’ constant ^t^bf fever ; he hatla tmrfbP of dul- 
ness and delights ill noyelty,.and this is trqe of 'Parisian 
commerce as well , as of Parisian art. Nowhere is this 
more seen than in the trade centre of Paris. CIS, the 
other hand, It is not uncommon, to find in a j^Oilaeial 
town a business house which was founded bef<^ the 
Revolution, and out of •mhich its owners are content to 
make a fair living and nothing more ; but this is not the 
case in Paris, Where the trader who lacks initiative and 
invention ends by going completely to the waU. In 
England the countrj'man often comes up to London and 
makes a great fortune, whereas in France the provincial 
is rarely so fortunate. Everything is against him—his 
early training, bis innate caution, and his half envy, half 
fear, of the Parisian. Yet M. Hanotaux considers that, 
France would lack one of her most cssentiql, most com<* 
ponent parts were she to be suddenly deprived of the 
existence of her capital. 

WHAT CAUSES HAIL. 

Count de Saporta contributes a curious and really very 
interesting article on the close connection which has been 
found to exist between hail-storms and the firing of 
cannon. He tells some extraordinary stories concerning 
the size of hailstones. For example, in October^ 1898, at 
Bizerta a hail-storm covered a French warship with hail¬ 
stones some of which weighed, according tothose on board,. 
nearly 2ilb. The worst hail-storms take place more often 
in hot weather than in the cooler months of the year, 
and these visitations are far more common in the South 
of France than in the north. Certain districts have seen 
their agricultural prosperity completely destroyed by one 
very bad hail-storm. Styria, which seems to be peculiarly 
liable to destructive hail-storms, was one of the first places 
to tr}- the experiment of breaking up bail-clopas by 
means of the firing of cannon, and, according to this 
article, the experiments proved so successful that, now 
what he calls “ cannon stations ” have been established in 
all those portions of the Continent where the agricultural 
interest was compelled, in the old days, to insure heavily 
against the possible destruction by hail-storms of ev^ry 
kind of agricultural produce. 


Cpampton’s Magazine. 

Crompton's Magasine for June contains an excellent 
^Uection of short articles and short stories. The chief 
f&ture is a symposium by General Turr, M. de Bloch, 
and Mr. Alexis Krausse on “ The Yellow Peril: Is it a 
Reality ? ” General Turr thinks it is a reality, but the 
fault lies with Europe. The present policy of Europe 
caiA lead only to the awakening of China, as it has led to 
the awakening of Japan, and the consequences will be . 
the same. The Chinese will drive Europe out of their. > 
markets and then compete with them abroad. If Europe’s 
present policy be pushed |as far as the conquest and ■ 
partition of China, the result will be even worse. ^ M^' I 
de Blcch’s points are. much the same. He says it is . 
impossible to force China into a remunerative trade, and 
he estimates the actual profits to Europeans firoitl the ^ 
present trade as not more thaa two millions a yeSr, The 
military peril is equally great, and can only be avind^ . 
by a return to a peaceful commercial policy. Mr. KFSusSe)<- , 
on the other hand, holds that the Yellow Peril, whetl^’ • 
military or comm^cial, is a delusion. The only daOgis’- i' 
to Europe from China would result from themulnpI^Sj'^,^: 
tion of the people, which wquia force tbfin, aithdM^i 
wposed to* their instincts,* into aggresirion. MissA.MMVj 
Craufurd continues her “ Nurse’s Dhuy in 
There are several other artictes and .stOr^, _ , 
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iffk,have noticed elsewhiC^e Mr. Stead’s article on 
“Ipow Wm King Edward VII. Govern?” And apart 
from this article, there is a good deal of interest in the 
J?evu£ 4 e Paris for May. A translatitm is given of Sir 
Kobcr^ Hart’s article on “China, Reforni, and the 
Powers,” which appear^ > in the Fortnighily. and was 
noticed in the Review of Rev^ws last month. 

THE REUGION O?: TOLSTOY. 

M. Strannick writes an interesting paper <m “The 
Religion of Tolstoy,” which naturally derives an added 
importance from the recent excommunication. The life 
of Tolstoy divides itself naturally into two parts—^the first 
purely worldly, and the second his evangelising life ; and 
Tolstoy himself admits this division. At a given moment 
he was what we should calf converted, but for a long time 
he sought for the faith, and the history of his life bears 
witness to the moral anguish which he constantly suffered. 
When he was at school he was troubled about the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, and a schoolfellow one day informed 
him that he had made a great discovery—namely, that 
Cod does not exist, and at that time it seemed to Tolstoy 
quite possible. Tolstoy’s novels are like a diary of his 
moral and relimous uncertainties. The religion which 
he ultimately daborated is a Christianity of his own, 
independent of that of the Church ; it is more or less 
theoretical, but is framed for practice. He fought most 
earnestly against the view that Christianity is a very 
beautiful Utopia which cannot be realised in the world as 
it is at present constituted ; to his mind Christianity is 
the rigorous and complete application of the commands 
of Jesus with all their logical consequences. It must be 
all or nothing —“ He who is not with Me is against Me.” 

RAILWAYS IN THE BALKANS. 

M. Loiseau calls attention in a short article to the 
Importance of the railway which Austria-Hungary I is 
projecting, designed to connect Serajeva .with Vienna and 
ultimately with the important port of Salonika on the 
i^ean Sea. The aspirations of Austria-Hungary 
towards Salonika date from the time of the Treaty of 
Berlin, and M. Loiseaq explains very clearly the import¬ 
ance of these ambitions, and the extent to which they 
affect both France and Italy. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

M. Torau-Bayle contributes a study of this important 
subject from the point of view of France. He says that 
France boasts an excellent system of higher commercial 
sducation, and the great French Schools of Commerce 
need have no fear of the rivalry of Aix-la-Chapelle or Leip- 
sig. But that is not enough. In France, he says, they have 
Te^n at the wrong end ; they have inverted the German 
nrocedure. The higher commercial schools are the 
n»wn, so to speak, of the progressive system of com- 
nercial education, and he complains that in France they 
ire isolated from the rest of the educational establish- 
nents by the difficult entrance examinations and hy the 
»igh prices charged to pupils. ... 

,TiBB Windsor for June is dignified by a paper on Mr. 

F, Watts and his art' by Charles T. Bateman, with 
eproductions of a dozen of his great pictures. Beside 
hts .contribution* the rest, of the contents are of small 
tccount. Yet Harold Shepstone andfWaltcr Brunskill 
1(0; g^Ddd^:service in calling attention to “the English 
NidibHullmdj” |is they call ojpr. 'Lake District, and its too 
negleqted ebams. It is^fikeWise a most interesting 
ketch. yrtiiehwS.. L,. BensusaB gives of the chequered 
aneer of‘Delft ^^ry, , . *. 


.,^ THi: 

. Everyone anxious to foUowthe important excavations, 
that are being carried on in the Forum shd^, study 
the lavishly illustrated article i(p CosmospCt^hoHius, 
(May, ijthj by Prof. O. Marucchi, the greatest of Roman 
archaeologists to-day. The destruction of the church of 
Sta. Maria Liberatrice has fiiliy justified the expectations 
of those who advocated it, and Prof. MarttCchi is how abte 
to give a full description of the wonderful church of Sta.* 
Maria Antiqua, with its frescoes and inscriptions, which 
*has been brought to light beneath the more modem 
edifice. This newly discovered building is held to date 
from the fourth century, and is probably the ojdcst 
church dedicated to the Virgin in*R»me. „ 

The well-informed writer in the Rivista. PoliHca e 
Liiisraria, who disguises his personality under the 
signature XXX., discusses, somewhat prematurely, the 
position, title, and education of the expected Crown 
Prince of Italy. He protests gainst the suggested title 
of Prince of Rom^ and, taking time by the forelock,, 
puts in a plea for a system of education which shall 
initiate the young prince into the duties of his high 
station, in.stead oflceeping him rigidly aloof from political 
and legislative matters, as was done by King Humbert 
in regard .to the present king. An illustrated article on 
Auguste Rodin will interest all admirers of the great 
sculptor. 

English literature receives constant attention from the- 
editor of the Nnova Antologia. Among the books dealt 
with this month arc Hall Caine’s “ The Eternal City " 
and Roy Devereux’s “ Side-lights on South Africa,”’ 
while Miss Yonge and Bishop Stubbs are each treated to- 
a friendly notice. A. Hildebrand (May i6th) makes an 
energetic protest against^the suggestion th.at a spot of 
such idyllic beauty as the Villa Borghese should be 
utilised as the site of a prosaic modem monument to the 
late King Humbert. L. Rasi writes enthusiastically of 
Eleonora Duse in an article with many interesting 
portraits, in which he attributes the greater tenderness 
and purity of her later acting to the influence of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio. 

Both the Antologia and the Rassegna Nasionale (May 
ist) take Archbishop Ireland seriously to task for 
his recent pronouncements concerning the Temporal 
Power, which have surprised alike his friends and his- 
enemies. 

The French, we know, are casting envious eyes at our 
public schools. Italy is now beginning to follow suit. In 
Flegrea (May 5th) the Duca di Gualt-ieri gives a very 
good historical account of our great public schools^ 
pointing out that the aim of British educational methods 
IS rather to develop character than to cram informaHion. 


THKLcisure Hour foi June is full of interest, as excerpts 
elsewhere will suggest. Mr. William;^ Stevens utters 
some wise words about readers and reading under the- 
title “ Filling the Cistern.” It is a strong pjpa for ^ 
selection of reading, alike in current literature and in the ' 
forest of books. The writer aslqg for a “ student’s hand¬ 
book of books,” not a catalogue, and not academic, but; 

“ a living volume with breath and soul.” Mr. SaVage- ' 
Amistrong, author of “ One in the Infinite,” is introduced! 
as an Irish poet of to-day who is worth knowii^ ; as the 
truest voice that Ulster life has yet found. The extra¬ 
ordinary dodges of dishonest dealers as exposed by 
L. C. C. inspectors, are itcounted by Frank Foulsham. 
The Strand Improvements give zest to the perusal o€ 
William Sidebotham’s sketch of Disappearing London.. 
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‘'^owbwebiift fttr Stadt uad i^nd. , 

• In an aiticle upon the “ l*irerb|l‘afives of the British" 
Crown,” Mr. W. Q. Skinner of £dinbuis;h endeavours to 
explain how really insigniheant the powers of the Crown 
•ere. in England as dnmparcd to those acercised by the 
Kaiser afta other European monarchs. 

Ulrich von Hassell contributes an article upon 
Tolstoy’s relation to'Chdrch and Stdtb. He considers 
tha^ the Holy Synod kept on hoping that Tolstoy would 
change in his view am return. :to ^e ChurOh. But at 
, lasts tiiis hope was ^i^ently Vain aftd the Count was 
excommunicated. Von Hassell also supplies his usual 
•article upon German Colonial FoUtics, dealing chiefly 
with the development of South West' Africa. 

Ueber Land imd Meer. ' 

As usual, this magarine is 'exceedingly well illustrated 
and contains many interesting articles. The frontispiece 
plate is a very ine .specimen of 'colour printing, and 
depicts a scene in' the “ Old Land," Hanover. The 
•other plates are: a very spirited picture, by Albert 
Richter, of a duel on horseback with lassos; Hans 
Dahl’s “ On the Sunny Wave ”; Rembrandt’s “ Man with 
the Staff” ; and “The Escaped Bull,” by G. Vostagh, a 
very fine picture indeed. At the end of .the magazine 
there is a portrait, amongst others, of Major-General von 
Gross-Schmarzhofif, who was burned in the conflagration 
which destroyed the Emperor’s palace at Pekin. A 
’ rather interesting photo is that of the sword of honour 
•which the Hamburg and Altona friends of the Boers 
have decided to present to General De Wet. The lost 
Gainsborough is reproduced, and accompanies a short 
-description, of the Duchess of Devonshire. The Boers' 
•camp in Ceylon is described and illustrated by special 
photographs by Paul Rubens and Rudolph Teichmann. 
The new extension of the railway in the southern part of 
the Black Forest is described arid illastrat^ with fnapy 
iinteresting photographs. "... 

Deutoche Ruttdachiui. 

Ernst Haekel cQhtributes further instalment de¬ 
scriptive of his journey through tke Malay States. Whilst 
at Batavia he was very much slxjick with the fish market 
and the wonderful colours and shapes ofthe fish exposed 
there. Carl F renzd writes at length concemim the stage 
in Berlin. Some fifteen of Heine’s letters, ^ich have 
been hitherto unpublished, form the subject of a (fontri- 
bution by Ernst Elster.' Rudolf Euckea'writes upon the 
worM-wide crisis in Religion, Lady Blennerhafi has 

•an article upon Paulsen and Pdsrimisin.. , 

Nord uad Sad. 

' H. Graf zu Dqhna describes Crete under the banner of 
St. Mark, beginning with a passing reference to the 
i. present position of the island under Prince George (f 
Orecce. His account of the Phoenician occupation is 
■very interesting. He concludes by saying that the 
. present condition of Crete can only be temporary, the 
nominal control of the Porte will be cast off and the 
island will be joined to Greece. Hugo Bdttoger writes at 
considerable length upon Political Economy. 

Deutsche Rme. 

A fatmer War Minister writes upon the changes which 
are jiroposed in the English Army. He gives Mr. 
Brwirick^ ^scheme at length, but does not critieise the 


, measure^ Awwafi siottly. the end 

of the amdd there is' a Ifetfer flrom LorS'Kdserts, written 
in reply to a suggestion that official steps should be 
taken to contradict the charges in connection with the 
ronduct of'the Wir in' Soutli Africa. The Commaader- 
in-Chief states that “ one of our ablest military .niters” 
is preparing an official history of the War, which^^^tud 
disprove these charges. The editor of the 
Reviif hopes to deal wijn it in detail when it apj^axs. 

^ Dr. Brubns continue^ hSs ’l>aper upon the problems of 
modem astroaon^ desding *iaore particularly with 
the fixed stars. Dr.- -Funck-Brentano, of Paris, writes 
ap interesting article upon'the Codrt of Louis XTV. 

iDin Geadlsdiaft 

Tke May number csitaitts an interesting account of 
his interview with Count Tolstoy bv Siegfried Hey. "rhe 
meeting took place in Tolstoy’s abuse in Moscow, and 
Mr. Hey thus describes the workroom of the Count. It 
is veiy plain, the quiet comer of a worker and thinker. 
White walls bare of piictufes, A large writing-table 
covered with manuscripts and books in miscellaneous 
confusion. The reSt of-tne fiimiture consists of a standing 
desk, a large leather srfa, and a few chairs. The four 
windows look into the garden* As usual Tolstoy was 
dressed in peasant’s costume. The Count began, by 
reproaching his visitor for having been an officer, but 
the talk soon drifted to the subject of patriotism, and 
later to literature. He considered the present jCzech 
language troubles as absurd and unworthy of the pri^ent 
century. He do« not like Ibsen, and would not discim 
him beyond saying that he could not endure him, and 
that Ibsen himself did not know what he wanted. Mr. 
He>' thinks it would be impossible for Tolstoy ever to 
settle down outside of Russia, as did Turgenieff. The 
interview lasted close on an hour, and was closed by 
Countess Tdstoy emering to take her husband to tea. 

Another interesting article is contributed upon the 
German East-Aftican Railway. 

'»•' ■ ir** , T 

Blaekyood‘» Utaguzlne. 

Blackwood's Magazine for June contains nothing of 
especial note, unless it be the opening article by " Lines¬ 
man” devoted to picturesque but hyper-adjectival 
description of the battle of v asd Krantz. “ Linesman ? 
does not give the Boers as much credit'for retaining 
command over their rifle-fir.e as some writers have done. 
Indeed, they gave away part of the|r victories by opening 
fire too soon. This, he.-says, was notebly the case at 
Colenso:— 

m 

” At Colenso, another 'thousand yards and the army of Natal 
would have been no mote; but the'Single rifle': spoke, jOtOOo 
trembling fingers pressed trigger befbre the echoes hiul died 
away, and the army of Natal w«i,'saved."‘Ijet there be no 
delusions about Colenso ; It was tipt destruction but salvadon t 
once ii| the-river-bed, nothing human could have presented tka 
most awful massacre of modern times, compared to wh^ 
Maiwand and Isandhlwana would have been but uflS^' pf 
patrols. 

A rather interesting article by Dr. Louis RpbInMi) 
deals with "Minds and Noses.;” Dr. Robinson;a{is^ 
himself out to ascertain the evolutional jns tifipgfe^.i'ni 
well-shaped nosc^ and concludes that It. Is 
frict that a well-shaped nose is essential to thn 
of a distinctive voice. All savage natiotm where 
is a powe| have large aq,d well-shaped hoee% 
an article on “Old Times and Nctir'oh’fhk 
Borderland.” ■ 'Tv ' 



fiooKS op THE moHTHv, 

I.—THE LIFE OF THE AUTHOR OF “JOSHUA DAVISS^.^*^^ '*'• 


£S. LYNN LINTON was one of the dozen most 




M , nOtnUe women of letters whom England produced 
in the nineteenth t^entury. She was a remarkable 
character, who for 
nearly fifty years 
contnbuted every 
week, and some¬ 
times almost 
every day, to 
British journal¬ 
ism. She was 
the first ‘ British 
woman who was 
regularly engaged 
as a member of a 
newspaper stafi~ 
the pioneer jour¬ 
nalist, therefore, 
of ha sex. She 
was almost the 
adopted daughter 
of Wailter Savage 
Landor, and was 
down to the last 
a friend and cor¬ 
respondent. . of 
Heroert Spencer. 

In the course of 
her long and in¬ 
dustrious career 
she came in more 
or less intimate 
contact with most 

f those whose 
imes figure in 
e literary his- 
‘tdry of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Landor. wrote 

g acms about her. 

winburne spoke 
of her with en¬ 
thusiastic eulogy; 
ihe knew tne 
Brownings, 

George Eliot, 
and alltheg^ter 
gods of the British 
Olympus. Not 
only was she a 
journalist, hut she 
also took the 
keenest possible 
interest in poli¬ 
tico and was, passionate and vehement first for one side 
and then ibr the other all through her life. But over 
. and above altthese things she wrote “The True History 
.^ Joshua Davids^,” a bpok which left a definite impress 
the mind of the^nnitfon in the^arly seventies, a 
)k twich still -Ojgil^itei^to circulate and to influence 
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Mrs. Lynn Linton. 


the heart of this generation. As the authoress of Joshua. 
Davidson,” Mrs. Lynn Linton placed us permanently 
in her. debt * It was in many respects the simplest 

and most <mec- 
tive attempt that 
has been made in 
our time to com¬ 
pel ortlfodox. 
Christians* to» 
realise something 
of the moral) 
meridian of 
Jerusalem at 
the beginning, 
of the Christian 
era Nothing 
that Mrs. Lynni 
Linton wrote be¬ 
fore or after de¬ 
serves to be 
named in com¬ 
parison with this. 
book. Some¬ 
things she wrotc- 
well in a good 
cause, many 
things she wrote 
well in a bad. 
cause; but noth¬ 
ing, whether it was. 
her novels or her 
innumerable con¬ 
tributions to jour- 
nalistic litera¬ 
ture, more than 
dust in the bal¬ 
ance compared 
with “The True 
History of Joshua 
Davidson.” In 
that book she be¬ 
came one of the 
preachers of the- 
Gospel of Christ,, 
a modem evan¬ 
gelist, tesrifying 
to the secret ot 
His power and 
to the ever-living- 
reality of the 
Torces which ope¬ 
rate to-da^^as they 
operated! 1900* 
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years^ago,m array¬ 
ing the conservative forces of society against those ,whO' 
would fain lead mankind to the lost Paradise of fraternal • 
love. Mr. Layard in bis book does not give^ufificiept pro¬ 
minence to “ Joshua Davidson.” He has compiled with 
great pains*nearly four hundred pages of biographical 
material, and of this not jnore than four are devot^ te 
“ Joshua Davidson,” whiqji he describes as being in some 
respects the most remarkable and the most successfid of all 
her writings. He calls it a bitipg ^itire on mofluim 
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ChrUtidiAty. t|N is it j>ow«tfttl 

.indictiaent, Intt t^lmscnietively k is iis weak as Seeley iii 
the * Sbities ’ and Beehy in the * Nineties.’ ” Mr. Lay^d 
.says no 01^ can read; it “ without realising the burning 
love and sympathy for humanity by which it is inspired. 
There is the true ring of righteous indignation at the 
iniquities of our social conditions. Thm is the per- 
^fierm hatred of shams, and there are {he tears in the 
voice of one crying in the dark and getting no answer." 

That is all very well, but that is only negative. What 
Mr. Layard fails to see is the positive side, which cbnsti* * 
tutes the real value 6f the book. I know nothing about 
its constructive weakness. You tiiight as well speak of 
thq Constructive weakness of an acorn. What Mrs, 
Lynn Linton did was to roveal to the men and women of 
her generation the fact that if our Lord came again at 
the present time, he would inevitably be treated ^ he 
was 1,900 years before. It was the bnnging the Christian 
story up-to-date, re-incarnating the $on (rf Man in the 
latter part of the nineteenth centu^, which was the 
positive vital element in “ Joshua'Dafidson,” There was 
a power in it, and a coasolation, an inspiration and 
a strength which* were anything but merdy destructive. 
Mr. Layard says :— 

Amongst others to whom it particularly appealed was Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, who writes, “ It afforded me new and 
singular matter for reflection," Another fervent admirer was 
that singularly misunderstood and grossly-libelled lover of 
humanity, Charles Bradlaugh, who immediately bought a 
thousand copies for distribution. 

Another was John Bright. The Warden of Merton, in his 
lately published " Memorials and Impressions,” tells how “the 
Tribune of the People," at one'of his house parties, gave “ a 
short of “Joshua Davidson ” with so much fervour and 

pathos as to reveal the secret of his induence over large 
audiences. 

' I had frequently the pleasure of acknowledging to 
Mrs. Lynn Linton during her life my deep gratitude 
to her for having written that book. Many and 
many a time when my hand was outstretched to smite 
I held it back in memory of that little book ; for Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, it must be admitted, was a very trying 
person to those of us who had not forsaken our devotion 
to the ideals which fascinated our youth. She was as 
honest a woman as ever lived. But she was a terrible 
apostate; there was hardly a cause to which she had 
devoted herself with passionate enthusiasm in her early 
life which she did not pursue with ^lnrelenting vimlence 
in her old age. She may be said to have beguii life as 
Joshua Davidson, and ended it as the cham^on of the 
men who kicked him to death. This made many of us 
feeLvery sore, and many a time and oft, when 1 was 
edinng the Pa// Ma// Gazette, I felt as if, in justice to the 
cause, I ought to have struck and spared not; but ever 
the memory of Joshua Davidson rose between us, and I 
usually confined myself to delivering my soul in private 
letters. She wrote me once:— 

Do you not diink I feel your generosity in not having “ slated " 
me publicly! Of course I do. 

Anothcr<ime she wrqte :— 

My dear Mr. Stead,—I thank you heartily for your friendly 
courtesy. Of course,! hate being attacked, but 1 am not so 
fooUdl as not to know that I lay myself open to all manner of 
assaults if I take the field by my own action. Jn this I am a 
true woman, I like to have my own fling, and I don’t like to be 
hit back in return, but I have sense enough to know that I 
must be. ’ < 

The one thing we quarrelled about always was the 
subject of women. She wrote once to me saying;— 


What p foowand pkies it k'that tte not folfosr- 

combataotsi . Sonne Of you broad,»ent hu8 faB tte„ honest, politioal, 
manly articles sw^ the hmrt out of me. 

In another letter «he went On 

If only you had not this erase ibout women t ' That is all I 
don’t agree with you in ; and I am sure you will not Mt your 
knife into me because I air my own counter ideas w%eu and 
where I can, I look on the preponderating influence of ^jrenaen 
as the end of our national glory. I look on it as'tie trite 
emasculation of the race, the reign of gush and iUogkat send-. 
ment, the death of reason’and common sense, the still f^dier 
loosening the bonds of national cohesion by the greater regard 
for individuals then for the good of the country and the 
community, 

. Again she wrote ;-t 

All the woman question has frightened and revolted me. A 
feminine domination is to many women, remember, a hateful, 
unnatural, and most disastrous idea-^r rather proiqtect. All of 
us women who respect and look up to men as Out natural, and 
in the a^regate our undoubted superiors, wish to be led, 
governed, directed by men. It is because I feel so keenly the 
superiority of the masculine brain to my own that I desire to 
have that brain the most potent iactor in the government of the 
world. You love women as I love men. You see in women 
the angels of the race, to purify, to enlighten, to ennoble, and_ I 
in men the heroes to command, foresee, direct, make laws, dis¬ 
coveries, and keep down hysterics. 

Another characteristic letter :— 

I hate women as a race. I think we are demons. Indi-' 
viduaily we are ail right, but as a race we are monkeyish, cruel, 
irresponsible, superficial. 

It was her fierce ant^onism to women who take 
a part in public affairs, which always generated 
antagonism between us. To me she was ever on one 
side radiantly white, on the other as dark as Erebus. 
Her nature was antithetically mixed. The good part of 
her to me was symbolised by “Joshua D-avidson,’’ the 
bad part by the whole series of dissertations which began 
with her papers on “ The Girl of the Period ” in the 
Saturday Review. 

In her last and posthumous novel, which has just Ap¬ 
peared, she is described as the author of “ A Girl of too 
P eriod ” and “ Joshua Davidson.” It is unfortunately 
significant of much that on the title-page of “ The Second 
Youth of Theodora Desanges,” “A Girl of the Peri6d”^ 
should be put before “ Joshua Davidson.” A more 
melancholy book, or one which contains more complete,, 
and conclusive condemnation of the whole drift of 
its author’s teaching, could hardly be imagined. As 
Mr. Layard, in his preface to tfte book, remarks : “ Her 
last message is unutterably sad.” He speaks of “that 
gloomy gospel of humanity ; good news, if one will, for 
the race, but disaster for the individual.” You will search 
in vain through these last deliberate utterances and epn- ' 
elusions of Mrs. Lynn Linton to find a gospel or good 
news of any kind. Mr.. Layard tells us that she herself, 
was unlike her heroine, for her heart was ever young and , 
eager, although she waxed old in years. She never 
an incarnation of satiety and fatigue. iNeverthHesa,^ 
Mrs. Lynn Linton in her last message to the wOrid', 
deliberately elected to pose in that fashion. “ Theodqta> 
Desanges” is Mrs. Lynn Linton, who at the age of aeventy^" 
five, instead of dying, undergoes a sudden extraordinary;; 
transformation. Her age leaves her, her youth. retUjnaaJ' 
she becomes radiantly beautiful, but the soul ,of an 
septuagenarian looks out through the melancholy ' ' 
radianliy beautiful young woman. The .yesuit »j£ 
wc have an Ecclesiastes indeed, much ntora sombrde 
than that*of the Hebrew* preachqri" “ Yanity of vtod^, 
all is vanity ” is the message of this book—the last 
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of Mis. Lynn Lintolifo the 
wwld. It represents tWte 
apotheosis of the phase of 
character which was repre¬ 
sented in her “ Girl of the 
Period ” and the final dis¬ 
appearance of the writer 
pf “Jpshna Davidson.” 

There was in her a con¬ 
tinual struggle between the 
soul of youth that believed 
and loved and aspired, 
and found its culminating 
literary expression in the 
simple story of the life and 
death of josfiua Davidson. 

It was that part in her 
which made her a septua¬ 
genarian evergreen, with 
quick sympathy and a 
loving helpful tenderness, 
which led her to spend her 
strength and her means 
without stint in the service 
of all who appealed to her 
for aid. But, on the other 
hand, her agnostic, nut to 
say athejstic, philosophy 
was contmually darkening 
her life, and in “ Theodora 
Desanges” we have the 
process complete. 

It is an imaginative 
work, no doubt, for Mrs. 

Lynn Linton never re¬ 
newed her youth in out¬ 
ward appearance, but it is 
a vivid picture which sets 
forth what Mrs. Lynn Linton appears to have felt 
must be the inevitable result of her materialistic 
philosophy. Theodora tells us in her last chapter that 
although she had every material thing to make life 
attractive—health, wealth, beauty, endless homage from 
men and women—^life was not worth living. The 
day was not worth the hopelessness of the morning 
and the weariness of the evening. She had 
become a mere automatic husk from which the 
true vitalising _ principle had gone. Everything— 

religion, art, politics, love itself—had ceased to interest 
her. Human beings were all as bits of pro¬ 
toplasm seen in a microscope. .Science afforded 
her no refuge, because it baffles all efforts aft^r 
synthetic explanation. Repetition destroys both enthu¬ 
siasm and sympathy. Her interest in her fellow-creatures 
was exhausted. She saw them as the great products of 
material causes, of which they are the victims, not the 
controllers, “ and they have come to be no more tlym so 
many ants in my eyes, ants from the dark cartli streaming.” 
.\rt and music no longer impressed her. “ Believing as 
1 do that the brain produces thoughts and impressions 
according to the forms taken by the molecules, 1 have 
become indifferent to the result. The sweetest music is 
to me the mere' creation, the mere audiijle transcript of 
cervical voIuteiS curves, and the l^ghest aspiration 
the mere result of mechanical forces self-adjusted.” 
Nothing seemed to her tojbe worth the trouble. In politics 
we ara but this blind instruraeqf of some greiy: law, the 
rlacrees of which wl work out unconsciously, while 
believing ourselves to be indcfiiendcnt artificers and 


inteltectual',pilots. But; 

not content with^declaiii^ 
that the world and hll that 
it contains, isVoid, arid, 
monotonous, and unin¬ 
teresting, Theodwa car¬ 
ries her daring speculation 
to heaven, and maintains 
that her state of apathetic 
indifference must be that 
of the higher Powers. She 
asks: “ Would not the 
law of necessity^, the^con- 
stiiutkin of things', the 
repetition of circumstance, 
the knowledge of the end 
when peace shall ensue, 
the bird’s-eye view of life 
and its averages and con¬ 
ditions, the isolation of 
their own sphere—^would 
.not all this destroy their 
sympathj^ and pity ? ” “I 
feel as 1 imagine a God 
must feel who watches and 
docs not interfere, simply 
because it is all so brief 
and so much of it in the 
nature of things. ... I 
feel as if I were indeed a 
God, to whom nothing is 
new, while the burden of 
it ail is ; ‘ What matters 
to-day ? To-morrow sees 
the end.’ ” Love itself “ is 
but a chemical or an 
electric affinity, Ibunded 
on instinctive necessity or 
social convenience.” What then is left ? Nothing but 
Death, “ that sweet-faced genius who is our I’eleaser 
from pain and perplexity ! ” That _is_ Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
last word, and a melancholy word it is. 

The end ! coronat opus. 'That this should 'be 

the supreme outcome of her pilgrimage through this 
mortal world, will seem to most people the most convinc¬ 
ing condemnation of her route. Whatever way is right 
or wrong, a road which leads to this desolate 'wilder¬ 
ness, this horror of great darkness, cannot be right : 
and vve turn with curiosity to see how it was that 
a woman capable of writing “ Joshua Davidson ” 
should have so lamentably lost her way. Eliza 
T.ynn was Iwought up in a country parsonage, a))^ in 
her early youth she was the most dogmatic of ortho¬ 
dox believers. She “ prayed often and fervently, and 
sometimes seemed to be borne away from the things of 
time and space, carried into the very presence of God,” 
as it were in a trance. From this ec^atic state of 
Christian pietism she was roughly shunted by diijcover- 
ing in Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses ” many stories that 
resembled those in the Bible. ^ Suddenly the thought 
.seized her—“ What difference is there between any of 
these stories and those like to them in the Bible, between 
the women made mothers by mysterious influences and 
those made amothers by Divine favour, between the 
legends of old time and the stories of Sara, Hannah, 
Elizabeth, and the Virgin Mary ? ” 

When this last name came? a terrible faintness took hold df 
me. The perspiration streamed over my face like rain, and I 
trembled like a frightened horse. My heart, which for a few 
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seccudshafl beaten like a hammer, sow'teemed toceate alto- 
ptther. 'nie grew dim; the earth was v^ury and 

unstable p and, overpowered by an awful dread, 1, fell back 
among the long gyass where I was sitting as if I had been struck 
down by an ftnsecn hand. 

Her mind, once fastened upon this thought, brooded 
over it until she came to regard the stc«y of the incarna¬ 
tion as no longer exceptional and divine; it had become 
historic and human. The doctrine of exclusive salvation, 
the damnatioit of the great majority of the human race, 
confronted her as they have confronted millions ; -and 
instead of recognising in all religions a fundamental 
truth of which the Christian rcr^lation is but the latest 
and most complete^ ahe felt that the four comer- 
stoMS of the Christian Church had loosened so 
much that the slightest movement would, so far 
as she was concerned, shake them down altogether. 
Mr. Layard, writing of this, says that her mind was 
curiously unjudiciau. “ She jumped In conclusions, 
and advocated them through thick and thin. She was a 
partisan to the backbone. Her rtfethfids were crude and 
unphilosophic ; but however insufficient her reasons may 
appear to us, she found them irresistible, and, turning her 
back for ever on the iJcaceful regions of unquestioning 
faith, she set her face towards the bristling wilderness of 
intcllectnul doubt,” with “ Theodora Desanges ” as the 
result. After carefully reading every reason that she 
gives for her rejection of Chri.stianity, it is difficult to 
resist the conviction that her real quarrel was with 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation. Because every 
religion that has ever existed claims to provide 
a way of salvation for man, she came to 
the conclusion, not as she might have done, 
that they were all true, or *that there was saving 
truth in all of them, but that none of them could be 
true. Mrs. Lynn Linton was very much in the position 
of a person in London who wishes to go to Edinburgh, 
and who is confronted by tlie rival advertisements of 
the London and North-Western, the Midland, and the 
<jreat Northern Railways. Each one of these asserts 
positively that the best way to go to Edinburgh is to 
start from Euston, St. Pancras, and King’s Cross ; but, 
as a matter of fact, it is comparatively indifferent to any 
one in London which of the lines they take. They 
will get to ICdinburgh all the .same. Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
however, took up the position that there was no Edin¬ 
burgh at all, or at any rate that, in view of the conflicting 
claims of the three lines, her only safe course was to 
remain in London. She acted upon her belief, with the 
result which may be read in “ Theodora Desanges.” She 
found it a City of Dreadful Night; and although her natural 
buoy^cy an^ ipdcstructiblc, inbred faith enabled her to 
save ner soul alive in the midst of the gloom of her agnos¬ 
ticism, she saw only too clearly what the result would be 
in others, and has painted it in her last novel. Heaven 
forbid that any one should imagine that 1 am blaming 
Mrs. Lynn Linjon for a choice the result of which is so 
deplorajjle. It is not a que.$tion of blame, but of syin- 
•pathetic regret. Passionate and impulsive when she 
prayed, she clamoured for instant answer, and when no 
voice spoke to her soul in response to her agonised 
'petitions, she felt that she was petitioning an immutable 
and impersonal law* which neither heard nor heeded, 
•which wrought no conscious evil and gave jto designed 
favour. That she realised to the full the horror of great 
diarkness that-conies over the soul when it feels for the 
first time that it is orphaned in <he universe, a lost soul 
in very truth, may be seen from the following passage - 

Who that has known the hour when the Father is not, and 


liaw has taken tht^ place Of Love, can evet forget it? The- 
whole aspect of life is changed, aiiif a cry goes out mm the soul 
'as when the beloved has died-- a erj- to which is no answer and 
for which is no comfort—only the echo flung back by the walls 
of the grave. The blank despair ; the sense of absolute loneli¬ 
ness ; of drifting on a pathless sea without a fixed point to make 
for or a sign by which to steer ; of floating unrooted in Space ; 
the consciousness of nniversal delusion and pbantasmagmid self- 
creation that it has all becn-w-no man who has gone thriml^ that 
uioincnl of supreme anguish need fear the Schoolman’s hell. He 
has been dovi-n into one 'v^orse than the worst, which terrified 
timid souls in those Ages of F’aiih uhich were essentially the 
Days of 1 larkncss. 

As a working creed for her own use she arrived at 
Altruism, a pure devotion to the interests of others. At 
the-same time she never denied that the religious senti¬ 
ment embodied in a creed and an actual God has 
immense influence on the character. “ It gives a man a 
force beyond himself,” she confessed, “ and helps him to 
bear misfortune because it leaves him always hope.” 
Hence she insisted that, for the average person in the 
present stage of moral evolution, religion is the best and 
most necessary of all safeguards; and so, when she is 
confronted with a young and erring wife of no 
principle who forsakes her husband for one lover after 
another, slie says that she can do her no real good, for the 
mere preaching of wisdom and righteousness for the 
sake of policy, which may avail for the aged and philo¬ 
sophic, is of no use for the young and passionate and 
impulsive. The fear of something beyond society, beyond 
this life, is absolutely necessary to keep order among the 
ignorant and undisciplined. Philosophy and common- 
sense and the best policy arc mere broken threads, with 
no coherence in them. This frank recognition makes me 
more than ever regret that Mrs. Lynn Linton .did not 
patiently and dispassionately investigate those psychic 
phenomena which would have led her to an assured con¬ 
viction of the reality of a future life. There is a chapter 
on Spiritualism; but it is miserably inadequate and 
superficial. Mrs. Lynn Linton, wlio rejected all religions 
because of the inconsistency of their varying claims, 
was not exactly the ideal investigator of the mys¬ 
terious phenomena of borderland. It was enough for 
her to come upon those flagrant instances of fraud and 
self-adulation which abound on ever}' side in the psychic 
world, for her angrily to reject the whole psychic science 
as a mass of imposture. Nevertheless an experience 
which she records of crystal-gazing when on All Hallowe’en 
she saw a mystic face in a mirror, together with other 
phenomena of the same kind, would seem to indi¬ 
cate that she had psychic gifts that might have led her 
out of darkness into light. It is rather touching to me 
to*find in this biography that in 1897, the year before she 
died, she had read and appreciated “ Letters from Julia.” 
In writing to Mrs. Gedgc on the last day-of 1897, she 
says :— 

I am glad you like “Julia.” I had re.-id it, for Mr. Stead 
sent ine*two copies, one for myself and one to give away. It 
docs not matter what I think of it. I knew it would comfort > 
and soothe you. 

Then she goes on to say^ :— 

1 do not think it well or wise to dwell on that which we can 
never know till we experience. Nor can we in the present stat^ . 
with all the limitalion of our senses and ]^ily experience, 
rightly conceive wha** the future will be. It is all unprofitable 
speculation, and the vague, undcsignated hope and trust that it 
will be all well—and so leave ii—is better. 

In “ ThepdiJra Desanges ” %he mi|kes thfe non-rcftifli* ‘ 
of the spirit of Theodora’s friend leave her in hopele^ ■ 
doubt as to whether faith, love, morality, God, tro* 
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soai^ W«re anythtnir ot|ii« than mere sel^evolved 
fanaticisms. 

In many respects Mrs. Lynn Linton remained to her 
last days a practical Chri^an without the consolations 
of Christianity. SSe did !^r best to persuade herself 
tfhat a sense of duty and a certain severe philosophy 
which She developed for her own guidance would serve as 
a substitute for the inspiration pf the religion which she 
had abandonjed. But the story of “ Theodora Desanges ” 
shows clearly enough that Mrs.*Lynn Linton felt there 
was no prop^ative power in her a^ostic creed. To use 
the <dd familiar illustration, a believer who becomes an 
unbeliever often dc- 
vdops even more 
altruistic virtues than 
the believers whom 
he left behiijd, just 
as a cut rosebud will 
blossom earlier in 
Water than those 
buds which remained 
on the bush. But 
' the rose-bud in water 
leaves no seed ; and 
in “ Theodora De¬ 
sanges ” we have 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
verdict on the ulti¬ 
mate outcome of the 
materialistic dark¬ 
ness with which she 
did her best to con¬ 
tent herself during 
life, but which she 
saw would fail to 
Stand her in stead if 
by some miracle she 
could renew her ex¬ 
istence. 

In this connection 
there is a very re¬ 
markable passage 
from a letter quot^ 
to an unknown cor¬ 
respondent, in which 
she vehemently con¬ 
demns her friend for 
refusing to bring up 
her children in the 
Christian religion. 

She says :— 

Reason leads us to 
absolute agnosticism, 
but do you want your 
children to be without 
a guide to good living, 
without a God in the 
world t What reason 
have they got T When the time of youthful passions comes for 
your boys, will reason keep them out of the haunts of evil, or 
may you not hope something of the belief in the purity demanded 
by God for acceptance and taught by Christ as the model for 
humanity f Why so open the doors to them to every kind of 
iunfiil excess by t^ng from them all the restraints of religion ? 
To the.yonng and ignorant some kind ol» positive faith is an 
absolute necessity, and the best philosophers who have thought 
not the matter with long and anxious care will say the same 
thing. *■ , ^ . , 

^ A truce,however, to this q[uestion, much the most 
interesting of ^all the qnesttiiNBs raised by thii> very 


interesting book. It is ^{deaaant to see Lyiin Linton 
as she really was, genial, fritmdly, sympathetic, helpftiL 
wearing out her eyes in eorre^ng the raanusilripts or 
unknowq correspondents, who came to hor aa if she waa 
veritably, in her own phrase, the mother of the world, 
and never came in vain. All this was admirable, and^ 
admirable also was the untiring industry with wbiw she 
discha^ed her i-egular day^ work. Over bodily weakness 
and failing health her indomitable spirit triumphed down 
to the ve^ end. But of Mrs. Lynn Linton as a thinker, 
as a politician, or as a leading representative of her 
sex, it is difficult to speak with much respect. Uncon¬ 
sciously she seems to 
‘have set herself to 
the task of incarnat¬ 
ing in her own person 
all those faults and 
weaknesses which 
she declared were 
inherent in her own 
sex, and which ought 
to ‘ disqualify them 
from taking any 
active share in the 
governance of the 
world. She preached 
this doctrine strenu- ■ 
ously, and then, with 
characteristic self- 
devotion, she uncon¬ 
sciously set to work 
to demonstrate its 
truth in her own per¬ 
son. Certainly it 
would be difficult to 
imagine a more fitful,, 
impulsive, passion¬ 
ate, unreasonable, 
and quasi-hystcrical 
guide in politics than 
Mrs. Lynn Linton 
herself. She began 
in her youth by be¬ 
lieving that no ques¬ 
tion could have two 
aides, and that no 
opponent could bt- 
aii lionest man. She 
was Republican, 
Radical, Revolution¬ 
ary, Communist 
almost in her*|^outh; 
but in her old age 
she was a rampant 
Jingo, crazy for war, 
vehement against 
Ilomft Rule, and the 
sworn enemy of the political enfranchisement of hc» 
own sex. In the last year of- her .life, writing- 
to Mr. William Woodall, shd embodies her ideas of 
what should be done in foreign policy in the following • 
characteristic outburst. It was iA Janua^', 18^8, the 
year which jn^as notable in history' as that in which the- 
Russian Emperor issued his famous Rescript wliich led 
to the Conference at the Hague. While the Tsar, whom 
she hated, was preparing his sermon upon peace, Mrs. 
Lynn Linton, as a representative of recent civilisatioi^ 
and sound philosophy, was writing thus :— 
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■ Ohf 'kit nfhsvetlui yai and be done with it ,I Lop off one 
at leaat of thcannc of tbe Rnwian octopus ; strike back at tlut 
insolent stoni-boy-Germany; spurn, as she deserves, France, the 
mostcontemptlbleMticm of ancient or modern times. Be once 
more Englimhm, whom nations{ feared to affront when they 
•were uni^, and tefore this cursed system of governing by party 
had killed all {mtriotism on both sides alike. 

And, then the good lady proceeds to lament the 
plrospect bdore England, when we shall h&ve “ mob rule 
heightened by the hysteria of the feminine element.” 
This last phrase is so happy a description of the con~ 
tribution which Mrs. Lynn Linton made to political 
discussion that we. may well break off at this phrase. 

Mr#. Lynn Linton wasaalways posing as if she were the 
cbatflpion of the conventional ideals of bumani^. It 
would be difficult to imagine anyone who had violated 
them more flagrantly than she had done herself. She 
was all but a revolting daughter in her teens, and had 
forsaken the creed in which, she was brought up before 
she attained her majority. She went off to London to 
live alone,'.to make her living in literature, and narrowly 
escaped her father’s curse .by the intervention of a 
genial and sympathetic lawyer. She was in love with 
a man all her life, whom she never married because 
she was an Agnostic and he was a Catholic ; she married 
a man whom she did not love out of a kind of altru¬ 
istic sympathy with a widower and his orphans. 
She was a childless wife, and after persisting in 
matrimony for a time, she and her husband separated 
from incompatibility of temperament. After this she 
lived alone, travelling hither and thither as she'pleased, 
making great friends first with one man and then with 
another of her “ dear boys,” in a way which was perfectly 
innocent, but which would nevertheless have thoroughly 
scandalised Mrs. Grundy, whose literary champion Mrs. 
Lynn Linton was proud to be. Of course it may be said 
that when she was up in years and an elderly lady, she 
could say what she pleased. But the freedom of discus¬ 


sion which Mrs, Lynn Lihton constancy exercised, while 
quite justifiable from the point hf view eff her opponents, 
contrasted very much with the conventional ideals to 
which she professed a devotion, 

Mr. Herbert Spencer proposed that-she should write a 
book concerning good and bad women. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton did not act upon the suggestion. Had she ^one 
so, she would not have needed to have gone. eeyond 
the limits of her own epidermis to .discover all the 
ingredients of both. Mr. ^Herbert Spencer’s leftet; is 
very interesting, and with it I will conclude this medita* 
tion upon one of theimost kindly hearted, wrong-headed 
women of the period thpt ended the Victorian Era. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer wrote on June isth, 1897 :—^ 

You have rather obtained for yourself the reputation of 
holding a brief fox Men versits Women, whereas I rather think 
the fact is that you simply aim to check that over-exaltation of 
women which has long been’ dominant, and whidi is receiving 
an eclatante illustration in a recent essay by Mrs. J. R. Green, 
which is commented upon in this week’s S^tatvr. The 
flattering of women has been, one might almost say, a diief 
business of poets, and women have most of them very readily 
accepted the incense with little qualification; and this has been 
so perpetual and has been so bamtually accepted by men aS' to 
have caused a perverted opinion. 

I think you might, at the*same time'that you duly dealt wiffi 
that side of the question, which you have done frequently, deal 
with the other side by emphi^sing the goodness of womeu 
in many illustrations and in many cases, and you would thiai 
rehabilitate yourself in the matter at the same time that you 
would be doing an extremely serviceable thing. 

If you entertain .my proposal, I should like very well by-and-. 
by to make some suggestions as to modes of inquiry and modes 
of comparison.—Truly yours, HERBERT SPENCER. 

That “ extremely serviceable thing ” still remains to be 
done, and it is to be feared that when it is attempted 
Mr. Herbert Spencer will not be standing by to make 
suggestions as to “ modes of inquiry and modes of com¬ 
parison.” 


IL—ANNA LOMBARD : A NOVEL OF THE ETHICS OF SEX. 


“Anna Lombard” is a very remarkable story, a 
novel to set people thinking. It is a bold, brilliant, 
defiant presentation of a phase of the relations of the 
sexes which I do not remember ever having seen treated 
with the same freedom, delicacy and audacity. - 

The following brief outline of the story, will enable the 
reader to understand the kind of problem that is 
presented rather than discussed in the pages of this 
remarkable novel. 

^ „ THE HEROINE. 

Anna Lombard was the daughter of an Indian general 
who had spent the whole of her teens in study in England. 
When she first appeared ppon the scene in India she 
was in experience a child, in intellect far above the 
average man, gi emotion a very woman. Very shortly 
After neip arrival at the Indian station she met at a ball 
a brilliant civilian of the name of Ethridge, and they 
fell in love with each qther at first sight. The day 
after the ball, Ethridge was appointed for five years to a 
'idague-smitten, swanmy region in Upper Burma. There 
nad been no declaration of mutual affection at the ball, 
and Ediridge, confronted with the order immediately to 
depart to the swamp of the plague, found himself face to 
face.'With a hofribic dilemma. He felt he could not, he 
dare not, ask Anna to face th<» dangers and horrors of 
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his new station, and he felt at the same time that k would 
be only one degree less honourable to declare his love and 
ask her to wait for him for five years. Besides, although 
he knew that she had been attracted to him, he felt 
keenly that to make a declaration of love and offer of 
marriagsi within, twelve hours of their first meeting was 
quite impossible. He decided to say nothing, and merdy 
bid her farewell. Calling at her father’s house, he found 
that Anna had gone into the garden, whither he followed 
hes, and found her sleeping, like a Dryad of the Woods, , 
in the midst of a bower of roses. He sat down, not 
daring to wake her, and finally, as she still slept, wearied 
with the excitement of the ball, he took a ring from bis 
finger, pencilled a little note, stating that he had been' 
ordered off to Burma, and asked her to write. Tbis 
memorandum he placed inside the ring, and left U 
hanging by a spray so that she could not iail to see it 
when she woke. He then departed, and in a few days 
found himself in one of the mqst desolate outposts of tM 
Empire. 

THE HERO. 

Ethridge was toli that his predecessor'* had eotmnittedi: 
suicide, and he was informed by the other officials at.: 
the station that this catastroplm always followed any^' 
attenmtto jive alone. Jbpirsinvariabie nik was to^set " 
up a Burmese household, and install a Burmese woman ailf 
mistress of the manage for the five years of the ' 

1 . 
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of tlwir office. , At thcfe end fjte houeehold was broken 
up, and the Burmese wife, with her'half-caste children, 
Went back to live among her own people, “ It is utter 
suicide,” they said, “to live celibate in such a place.” 
The image of Anna, however, forbade his recourse to 
this uuasi-matrimonial alternative. Next morning early 
he was awakened by the chatter of female voices outside 
his chamber, and on rising, die found that a Burmese 
woman, accompanied by a clerk, was in attendance with 
three Bunnese girls, of ten, efewen, and thirteen, from 
whom he was expected to choo.se his five years’ partner.' 
The old woman extolled the merits of her charges, and 
she and they were dismally disappointed when he filled 
their hands with rupees and told them that he did not 
want a wife. His colleagues shrugged their shoulders, 
but Ethridge buried himself in studies, and found ^his 
only consolation in correspondence with Anna upon all 
manner of subjects save the one which was eating out 
^ his heart. 

A TRAGEUV OV PAS.SION. 

So mattci-s went on for a time, until one day, when 
acting in a judicial capacity, it fell to his lot to rescue a 
■young child-widow in her early teens from the brutality 

her Hindu step-mother. The young woman thereupon 
fell violently in love with Ethridge, and dechared that she 
would much rather go and live with him than go back to 
her father. He laughed, and sent her home. For six 
consecutive nights a letter full of passionate outpourings 
of affection was suspended to a bush near his bungalow. 
He made no reply. At the end of the week the girl 
presented herself to him, beautifully dressed, and 
asked if she might show him her prowess as a snake- 
charmer. As some of his colleagues were dining with 
him that night, he told her to come in the evening and 
show what she could do. She came, accompanied by 
an' old Barman with a basket full of deadly snakes, 
and astonished and horrified them by the familiarity 
with which she allowed them to play round her person, 
and then irritated them into striking with their poisonous 
fangs at a stick which she held in her hands. After she 
finished her performance the men left, the old Burman 
carried off the snake-basket, and she passionately im¬ 
plored Ethridge to allow her to stay with him for a single 
night. There was no mistaking the intensity of the 
child’s passion, or the earnestness of her entreaties. 
Taking her by the shoulders, Ethridge c-arried her outside 
the compound, locked the door, and went into his 
house. He he^d a wailing cry as she fled down the lane, 
and next morning her father came in tears to tell him she 
had hanged herself, the victim of hopeless and unrequited 
love. • 

THE END OF ONE ORDEAL. 

One year passed. The letters from Anna grew fewer 
and fewer, and Ethridge’s nerves began to give way. 
The rainy season, which affords Victoria Cross an 
opportunity for word->painting of which she makes good 
use, reduc^ him almost to the verge of suicide.* When 
things were at the very worst, and it seemed as if his 
powers of endurance were strained almost to snapping 
point, he received the welcome intelligence that changes 
in the service necessitated his immediate recall to 
the station .where Anna Lombard lived, and that a 
relative had died leaving him a fortune of £200,000. 
Overjoyed with his double good fSrtunc he hastened 
back, proposed to Anna, and was accepted. When she 
abandoned |ierself to ni^ embrace, and he sealed the 
, covenant «n,her Ups, no manfuSder the start! of heaven 
felt in a greater ecstasy of jwy, After a few days, in 
which he seem^ to dwell in l^adisc, he pressed her to 
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name an early <^ay. for thq'.-:.lvedd>A|ri. tiht to ' his 
surprise and chagrin-she refused. He cotfid not douM 
the sincerity of her affection; he knew thjaf', she was 
devoted to him with her whole beast iv^d soul and 
mind; but nevertheless thei-e wa.s this unaccountable 
reluctance to name , the date when she would become liis 
wife. «j.He could not divine the cause of this reluctance, 
and hoped thi(.t in a few days She would, return a favour¬ 
able answer to his prayer,' 

THE BEGINNING OF ANOTHER. 

One evening he wt^t down to serenade her, but just as 
he was preparing to strike up, as he stood under her 
windowj h.-ilf-conceaied in ihe^ro^s that overhuUg her 
chamber, he heard to his horror the voice of t^na 
addressing someone in her bedroom, in Hindustani, in 
terms of passionate affection. At first, he could not 
believe liis ears ; but the second time he heard again 
the same endearing words, spoken with the tonp of 
unmistakable passion. Maddened with the horror of 
the discovery, lie leapt upon his Arab and galloped 
miles across the desert. , After spending a night in 
the tormenis of hell, he decided to • see her next day, 
and in.sist at all costs upon her naming the marriage 
day or terramating the engagement. In the scene which 
followed he told her what he had heard the previous 
night, and to his horror, instead of receiving any innocent 
explanation, Anna told him that during his absence 
she had conceived a romantic passion for a I’athan 
servant of the name of Caida, that she was married to 
him, and that it was therefore impossible for her to marry 
Ethridge.. She told him with perfect candour how it had 
come about. 

A PAJHAN AP0LI,0. 

Ethridge had gone to Burma, she did not know he 
cared for her ; she would have married him the day 
after the ball if he had only declared diimself, but 
he had never said a word to justify her in believ¬ 
ing that he ever contemplated marriage. His letters 
were full of discussions on intellectual topics, but they 
never contained a syllable justifying a hope that he 
loved her. She had been fascinated by Gaida, a man of 
magnificent physique—-an Apollo from the hills, tall and 
divinely beautiful. In this affection there was at first no 
trace of passion, but fGaida, manlike, had seized his 
advantage, and had induced her to consent to marriage, 
according to native customs, when they were paying a 
visit to the hills. “ My body,” she said, “ is his. I love 
him, and 1 cannot leave him. He is my husband. 
But my heart, my soul, my mind, is all yours." Thun¬ 
der-struck by this declaration, the unhappy Ethridge 
attempted to convince her that she ought not to con¬ 
tinue a connection unworthy of her, and from wHTch, as 
she admitted, her whole higher nature revolted. She 
replied that she could not help herself. When Gaida 
clasped her in his arms, allKough she felt dismayed and 
appalled by her knowledge of his moral and metital 
unworthiness, the overwhelming tide iJf passion sub¬ 
merged her and she could do nothing. * • 

THE WAR BETWEEN gOUL AND BODY. 

Ethridge gave her till the next day to choose between hini 
and the native husband. He waitcfi with feverish agonyr' 
for her decision. When he met her, he saw in her face as rt 
were the atony of death. “ I cannot live without him," 
she said. “ 1 love you, I am yours altogether, but f aln 
his also. Is it not possible for a woman to be in 
love with two men at The same time ? ” £thi;idge was 
stunned, but his overwhelming love for Anna and the con¬ 
viction, which he could not suppress^ that- it would kill 
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'her ^ "be afuftWoTiieS her^Ied him to accept the situation,, 
and to hojfe that ih tithe the force of the unworthy passion 
would spend itself, and he' wpuld be able to deliver her 
lit>m an entangl^ent the dangers of which he realised 
. only too keenly. Every day . Ethridge and Anna were 
^ brought together, Anna abandoning herself with,, 
unfeigned rapture to the delight of the company of her 
fiaftci and spending every night with her husband. The 
strain of this unnatural position broke down Ethridge’s 
health, and be fled to the hills. 

: YET ANOTHER T#ST— 

From thence he>was recalled by the news that cholera 
had- broken out in the d^trict, and that the deaths were 
mouitting up to hundreds per day. Hardly convalescent, 
he hastened back to Anna’.s side, only to learn that Gaida 
was down with cholera, Anna was appalled at the pros¬ 
pect of losing her husband, and for love of her Ethridge 
devoted himself with heroic self-sacrificc to the task of 
saving Gaida’s life. He had his hated rival carried to his 
own bungalow, and there night and day he contended with 
the deadly pestilence for the life of the man who stood be¬ 
tween him and Anifa. He might have pulled the Pathan 
through but for his resolute refusal to drinlpthc brandy 
which Ethridge attempted to pour down his throat. At 
last the Pathan died, and was buried without any whisper 
of his strange marriage having got abroad. Anna insisted 
upon kissing the lips of her dead husband, and then imme¬ 
diately fell ill of cholera herself. Ethridge, however, suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing her safely through, and then for a time 
all went merr>' as a marriage bell. A ball was given to 
, celebrate her recovery. . Anna was charming, and 
Ethridge was in the seventh heaven of delight; and 
suddenly, at the last dance, Anna fainted. 

—AND ANOTHER— 

Next day she came to tell him the terrible truth that she 
was expecting to become a mother—the mother of Gaida’s 
child. Ethridge, once more plunged into the depths 
• of despair, behaved splendidly. He insisted that the 
marriage should take place as soon as possible, but 
resolved that until the child was born and the last 
trace of the barrier between them had disappeared, he 
would live with her as brother with sister. This resolve 
he carried out, with the result that for some months 
they were regarded as an ideal married couple. He was 
then opportunely transferred to anothbr station, where 
in due course the child was bom. Before its arrival 
Anna always declared that she would hate it, it had 
to be removed at once, she was never to see it any 
more, so that there would be no trace of anything to 
remind her of an episode which they both wished to 
forget.* To his horror he found that the child was no 
sooner bom than the passion ot maternity which awoke was 
as irresistible as the previous passion which had led her to 
marry Gaida. Anna was largely swayed by elemental 
forces, and for a month the unhappy Ethridge realised that 
Gaida’s child wj(s a far more solid barrier between them 
than GaWa himself had ever been. The motherworshipped 
her child, and abandoned herself without restraint to 
the ecstasies* of maternal love. All talk of hating 
it or removing it had vanished from her mind as a 
' forgotten dream. • 

—AND THE LAST. 

Af last Ethridge could stand it no longer,* and Anna 
realised in a sudden flash of inspiration that the 
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child was ^dwiatf‘eyery ’ day ihio a nibire impassable 
barrier betiVeeh' herself and her husbaiid. As for 
Ethridge, he had made up his mind to leave her, 
making due provision for her and the infant. For some 
terrible days and nights Anna was tom by the agony of 
the two loves, mutually antagonistic ; but at last,, to 
Ethridge’s horror, she smother^ her child. “ It had to 
be one or the other,” she. said. “ It would have 1 ii|led 
you if I had continued to love the child. I have killed 
,the child in order to lave you.” The murder was 
never discovered, but Anna had lost her peace of mind, 
which is not perhaps very remarkable. To regain 
that peace of mind she felt it was necessary for her 
to spend a time in solitude and penitence. She 
banished her husband for a year, but before that time 
had elapsed she sent for him. She felt, she said, that 
God had forgiven her, and had given her back her beauty 
in token that her penitence was accepted. 

So the story ends, with Ethridge and Anna reunited 
■at last, now for the first time beginning their real 
married life. 

THE MORAL OF IT ALL. 

Such is the outline of this remarkable stor>’. Never 
before in English fiction can I remember so clearly cut 
a representation of an embodiment in a woman of what, 
alas! is common enough in a man. Ethridge, an 
almost ideal hero, plays the part which is so normal 
to women as never to call for remark, while Anna 
abandoned herself to the force of a passion to which 
men succumb so often as seldom to call for comment 
or censure. The are reversed, and 'Victoria Cross 
enables the reader to understand how women feel in 
relation to the pre-marital unions which so many men 
form and continue with the female counterparts of Gaida. 
So far as that part of the book is concerned it is difficult 
to praise it too highly., It is much to be regretted that 
the authoress should have marxed so splendid a study by 
apparently sanctioning murder. There were many -ways 
out of the position. 1 ? Ethridge had been wise, he would 
have removed the child before its mother had recovered 
consciousness; or if that opportunity had been neglected, 
Anna, by the exercise of much less torturing resolution 
than that which nerved her to destroy her infant, could 
have assented to its removal. After their own children 
had been born, the little half-caste might have taken 
its place in the family. Anything would have been better 
than the Apparent extenuation of murder. There is one^ 
passage in the book which sums up the experience of 
m.any a man, but is seldom put into the mouth of a 
wo^an. Speaking of her overwhelming passion for 
Gaida, Anna says ;— 

Passion, for instance, is so strange. It seems to me like a 
great monster possessed of one long tentacle with an immensely 
powerful claw at the end, "When we come into contact with ft, 
out slioots the tentacle and the daw comes down on it with 
tremendous force and holds ns motionless; it has fastened us 
firmly. As long as we remain perfectly still and do not struggle 
we hardly feel it. 'We don’t recognise what strength it has, nor 
how it is holding us. But try to gel away—try to throw it off } 
then ypu feel the claw upon you. 'You feel that it has sunk into 
your being'and paralysed you, that there is no getting away from it, 
that if you struj^le the claw will reduce you to a bleeding,, 
crushed mass beneath it. Sometimes, of couisfi, by strong will 
one can cut the tentacle and be free. And then one has in carry 
about the horrible claw inside one, fes^ing in one's heart. , < <, 
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AUSTRALASIA OLD AND NEW.* 

Mr.*J. Grattan Grey comes before the British public 
with vfry good credentials. For five and twenty years 
be was a membier of the Haniftrrd staff in New Zealand, 
and for the last or three years its chief. He may be 
said, therefore, to have had his finger upon the pulse* 
of thfs colony during the whole of the most important 
peviod of its history. New Zealand had a history of its 
o#n before Mr. Grattan Grey’s time, but the New 
ileadand of to-day, with its daring flights in the experi¬ 
mental science of co-operative State Socialism, if we 
may use such a term, came into existence under his 
eyes. Mr. .Grattan Grey is much more than a 
Hansard reporter. He is a man of public spirit, keen 
political mtelli|rence, and a sturdy independence of 
character. It is this fact, indeed, which has severed 
his connection with the colony. Few episodes in the 
. Itmg drama of disaster and disgrace which has been 
played before the eyes of the "world in the last two years 
are more discreditable than that which led to his depar¬ 
ture from New Zealand. Mr. Grattan Grey, besides his 
duties as Chief of the Hansard staff, contributed to the 
New York press. In one or two of his letters he had 
given free utterance to the conclusions he entertained 
as to the essential impolicy, to use no stronger word, of the 
war in South Africa, and the attitude of the New Zealand 
Government towards that war. Such an instance of 
independent judgment*on the part of a colonist who held 
an official position under the New Zealand Government 
was bitterly resented by the Jingoes of New Zealand, who 
appear to be, if possible, a shade more rabid than their 
kinsmen at home. There was not even a pretence that 
the terms of his engagement precluded him from 
ei^essinz his opinions publicly or otherwise. The 
subject of muzzling the Hansard staff when the House 
was not sitting had been considered after his appoint¬ 
ment, and a report of a Parliamentary Committee 
bad ret^mmended that such muzzling should be enforced. 
No a^on had been taken upon this, and there is 
not even a i»‘etence that Mr. Grattan Grey had in any 
way infringe the terms of the contract into whiuh 
he had entered with the New Zealand Government. 
I^erthdiess, Mr. Seddon, who is a bit of an autocrat in 
bis own way, backed up by the frenzy of the hour, insisted 
upon ^missing Mr. Grattan Grey. Mr. Grey had 
done hia duty faithfully and well; there was no complaint 
wiutever us >to the manner in which he discharge his 
duties, but liberty as it !is understood in Wellington is 
ktdbtinguishabio from despotisrri as it is understood in 
si, Petershuig. Grw, therefore, was cashiered, and 
compelled, after twenty-five years’ service, to begin his 
.career anew in anothcar land. 

-So &r as the British public is concerned, we hhve no 
reason to complain of this high-handed act of administra¬ 
tive tyranny,^ inasmuch as if it had not taken place we 
diotdd not have had this book upon “ Australasia*Old 
and.^bw.** We have had many books upon Australasia, 
and we ^all bav^ many more, and as far as New 
^eMand is concerned, at least, Mr. G|ey has some right 
^pinions. His book is divided into two parts, 
esz pages afe devoted to Australia proper, 
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and the rest of the book, 170 pages, to New Zealand.. 
Concerning Australia Mr. Grey cannot, of course, speak 
with the same personal and intimate knowledge as he 
does about Nsw Zealand, but he has succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing a very handy and readable sicetch of Australian 
historj', and has given us within short compass a bird’s- 
eye view of Australia as it is to-day, in the year of 
Federation. The historical chapters occupy about a 
hundred pages, while the other half of the first part is 
devoted to a description of Australia as the Dube of 
Cornwall finds it. There are chapters on the Australian 
capitals and principal towns, on representative govern¬ 
ment and democracy at the Antipodes, while other 
chapters deal with Australian society and education, 
the press, and the literature of Australia. I am glad to 
see Mr. Grey’s reference to the Australasian' Review of 
Reviews, which he says ‘‘is the best monthly com¬ 
pendium at the Antipodes ‘from a literary standpoint, 
and gives aiynsight into all the important happenings in 
various partffef the world.” The chapter on “ Australia 
a Nation,” which concludes the first part, brings the 
history down to the formation of the first Au.stralian 
Cabinet, and the celebration of the birthday of the Com¬ 
monwealth on the first of January last. 

Mr. Grey is quite enthusiastic as to the results likely 
to follow from federation. He regards federation as 
practically equivalent to independence. He declares 
that a great spirit of colonial patriotism animates its 
people, that its public men are able, broad-minded, and 
progressive, and well qualified in every way to assist in 
the work of nation - building, which has _ begun so 
auspiciously. There is no conceivable liipit to what 
may be expected to result from federation. At the same 
time, he holds out no hope that the great island continent 
will not gravitate in every way towards complete in¬ 
dependence. The strong undercurrent of opinion and 
sentiment running there with natural causes will, he 
thinks, render it inevitable that Australia should becomei 
a great and independent democracy. 

It is, however, to the New Zealand section that 
the reader will turn with the greatest interest, for 
in writing upon Australia Mr. Grey is more or less 
of an outside observer, while on N’ew Zealand he 
speaks as one who has been on the inside track of 
colonial politics for a quarter of a century. It is difficult 
to image a greater contrast between the glowing account 
of New Zealand written by an American observer, Mr. H. 
D. Lloyd, whose book I noticed in the last number %f the 
Review of Reviews, and Mr. Grattan Grey’s some¬ 
what sombre picture of the same colony. Of late years 
we have heard comparatively little alMut New Zealand, 
except from those who were enthusiastic advocates of 
the revolutionary changes which have miCde the Greater 
Britain of the Antipodes the ideal of the social reformer, • 
Mr. Lloyd’s picture of New Zealand is radiant with the 
sunlight of hope ; Mr. Grattan Grey’s book*suppUes the 
shadow. It is perhaps inevitable that Mr. Grattan prey . 
should hardly be able to write with^udicial impartiality 
concerning a colony whose Government has treated him 
with such rahk injustice. But even when ivery allowai^ce 
is made on that score, it must be admitted that he has a 
good deal to say in support of the somewhat gloomier 
view which he takes of the New Zealand experiinenf. 
Possibly on the whole bis account of things as he seep 
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teatl ^ make Uw roseate Pictures .of the 
4 i^thnist| more eradifole. On reading Mr. Uoyd’s book, 
m;^tance, you feel as if Para^se bad been regained 
at me. Antip^es, and the reader, feeli^ that this story 
is too good to be true, is apt to dismiss the narrative 
AS tittle better than a fairy tale. Mr. Grattan Grey 
^ shows us the seamy side of the New Zealand re- 
yolution. No doubt he overdoes it, bgt if you take 
bis book in judicious mixture with Mr. Lloyd’s and 
Mr. Reeves’--undoubtedly the best book yet written on 
New Zealand—^you will probably arrive at the conclusion 
that there has really been a great work done in New 
Zcal^d, a work ^hich has become much more lifelike and 
sebbtecause of the chu’ker shadows which Mr. Grey has 
contributed to the picture, Mr. Lloyd gives the point of 
view of the admiring and impartial Outsider, neither 
•exactly the view of the Government nor exactly that of 
tthe Opposition. Mr. Reeves represents the Government 
but not the extreme Government view, and in reading his 
praise of New Zealand, it must a;Iw^ be remembered 
that he is the reverse of an enthusiast, and more than 
ordinarily chary giving (;ommendation. Mr. Grattan 
Grey’s book represents the extreme opposition view. 
His arguments are the old stock argument! of the New 
Zealand Tories. Of course there is more or less truth 
in many of his charges—there are numbers of imper- 
. fections ip New Zealand; but what is the general 
result ? Is it good or is it bad ? Are the people as a 
whole happier there or less happy than elsewhere—not 
one class, but the general population ? Mr. Grey seems 
to have endeavoured to write a character-sketch of New 
. Zealand as her enemies see her at her worst. To a New 
Zealand- Liberal the book suggests an infinity of criticism. 
Take for instance-the chapter ort woman’s suffrage. 

In this chapter Mr. Grey has furnished weapons 
for the opponents of what seems to be, despite all that 
•he may siy to the contrarj', a great forward step 
m the evolution of a* more civilised and humane 
• «ociety than that which exists in the Old World. 
The chapter is pessimist to the last point. The New 
Zealand women, he tells us, have not purified politics, nor 
have they insisted upon a higher standard in the private 
morality of public men. Much of what he says as to the 
•differences of opinion that arise in families about political 
questions has not great weight. It would apply equally 
to the differences between rather and •sons. It is inevit¬ 
able that there must be differences of opinion when two 
minds are not only allowed but expected to form their 
own conclusions on political questions, nor does it by 
any means follow that these differences will disappear 
Jt>y the summary process'of denying to one of these mmds 
any ofiportunity of giving effect to its opinions at the polls. 

On one of the most serious defects in the New 
Zealand system—the Government policy with regard 
to University and higher education—Mr. Grey does not 
touch. Much of his blame of t|ie Seddon Government 
for their native policy is more than open to question. 
,They appear to have at least arrested the decrease 
of the native population. While admitting that cor¬ 
ruption exists, many his graver charges—^familiar 
■enough to any one acquainted with colonial politics 
‘ —could hardly be sqjbstantiated. There is another side 
to all this, and that other side is immense. Mr. Grey, I 
4 ottbt not, has' told what he fully believes «to be truth, 
but it is not the whole .truth. The best part of the New 
Zealand section of the book is his appreciation 8f the 
late Mr. Ballance, on whose dCath Mr. Seddon became 
Pnmier. Mr. Seddon has grave faults, but I remember 
^e words of one at least as well able to speak of 


“ Australasia Old sand New” ai% js Mr.^Grey., I said to 
him : “ Mr. Seddon seems to me to tower over everj'one 
else in Mew Zealand; he is quite the abb»t man there.” 
“ Yes,” was the answer, “ you might have said the ablest 
man in Australasia.” 


OUR EMPIRE’S STORY.” 

The time has gone by«vhen it was possible to'regard 
Britain as a cluster of islands off the western coasts td 
,the European continent.* Some conception of the vast¬ 
ness of our imperial heritage has at fast dawned upon 
the popular mmd. To underpin this somewhat vague 
idea with the props of history is the task which Lord 
Meath and his co-workers, Mr. M. H. Cornwall Legh 
and Miss Edith Jackson, have undertaken. The history 
of our own tittle island has never been as familiar to its 
inhabitants as it ought to be. The story of the Greater 
Britain over-sea is, to the great majority, unknown. There 
is no more fascinating subject in the whole history of 
this world in which we live than the expansion of 
England until within the confines of the Empire have 
been gathered some twelve million square miles of land 
and four hundred millions of the people of the glo^. In 
five volumes, the first of which has already been pub¬ 
lished, the authors intend to gradually unfold the story 
of the building up of our Empire. The first volume is 
devoted to Great Britain in Europe, and is chiefly 
occupied with re-telling the struggles which preceded the 
union of the three kingdoms under one crown and one 
parliament. Great prominence is properly given to the 
paramount importance of sea-power, for the foundation 
upon which the Empire has been builded and at present 
rests is one of water. The authors have wisely refrained 
from overloading the narrative with that mass of tewil- 
dering detail so dear to the heart of the average 
historian. What they have aimed at doing is to 
give a bird’s-eye view or outline sketch from which 
none of the salient features shall be omitted,' 
to other hands and the inclination of tb 
to fill in the details. These admirabh 
should materially assist their readers to ' 
basis upon which they construct their 
widen it so as to include the whole of the • 
portions of the Empire. Most of our 
fijjm a lack of imagination and the inr' 
continents when hitherto we have b 
think in islands. In a prefatory < 
rapidly sketch our imperial progres' 
of the New World and the Cape roi 
the establishment of the penny pf 
tligee hundred years ago were unk- 
that to-day the Union Jack 
than forty-two distinct and ind' 
besides a number of scatterr 
British protection. A striking < 
of self-government and home rul 
an empire is the fact that t! 

Colonics cover seven million 
twelve million which make tv 
noteworthy that, though the 
pelled to depend for its P 
gp-ain, the Empire is self-su< 
necessary, or useful, or g!;< 
under the Union*JacL ) 
history and condition, past 
Colonies and dependenci'* 
verse, and illustrated wirit 

• “ Our Empire: Paw and PreMr 
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- A WcffiKUIG MAH M.P.* 

' - Mr. JJroadhurst’s Autobio(jraphv, 

Mr^ BroadhUKS^ tells a story Well worth the reading. 
From log cabin to White Hoiise is a phrase more applic¬ 
able to political careers on the other side of the Atlantic 
than to those in this country. Mr. Broadhurst, however, 
is one of the few men who have worked their way up 
frdra tbc labourer’s cottage to the Treasury Bench. He 
has been both a labouring stonemason and an Under¬ 
secretary of State, and enjoys uie unique experience of 
having helpecl to build the Government office which 
he.suiteequently occupied as Under-Sccrctary for Home 
Affairs. His connection with the schools was of 
an even less intimate nature, being almost confined 
to the repairing of the chimney pots on Christ 
College, Oxford. But his* sturdy independence, his 
sincerity and .ability a.s a speaker and organiser, have 
stood him in good stead both in the ranks of labour and 
within the precincts of St. Stephen’s. Mr. Birrell 
contributes an introductory note, ^nd in a sentence of a 
length alpiost commensurate with the multifariotisness of 
Mr. Droadhurst’s activities, summarises his career. 1 
quote a couple of hundred words :— 

Here is Mr. Broadhurst, who stands foursquare to all the winds 
that blow, who has earned his own living ever since he was 
twelve years old, who got married at nineteen, who knows all 
the mysteries of the forge and has wrought in stone, who has 
faced with ready wit and determined aspect every kind of 
audience, big, little and respectable, friendly, false and furious, 
in almost every town in GreiU Britain, who h.is defended 
his character from calumnious assaults, framed resolutions, con¬ 
sidered amendments, and made play with statistics, who has 
piloted' bills through all their stages, who has sjpoken on 
innumerable occasions in that difficult assembly, both from the 
front beiiches and the back, above the gangway and below it, 
who has been greeted with every kind of cheer, not excepting 
the ironical, who has known both failure anil success, what it is 
tp Win and what it is to lose an election, to be in and out of 

^ing a journeyman mason, intent only upon 
'mployment, Mr. Broadhurst became deeply 
be trades union movement, and, by a natural 
c business of practical politics by which 
’lion of the worker could be materially 

FX’ORD OF PROORKSS. 
bnd that Mr. Broadhurst does not 
prevalent belief in certain quarters 
: are on the down grade. Great 
been made in every department 
wages, education, quality of food 
the progress has amounted to 
■». In Mr, Broadhurst’s boyhood 
coarsest flour cost tenpcnce or 
meat were rare luxuries, and 
was frequently flavoured with a 
> coarse and uncomfortable. In 
tramped thousands of mites 
•ng work, labour had prac- 
rccognition. The natural 
s.'iys, was degraded habits, 
->T however widespread and 
■ working classes may still 
ith the prinking habits of 
n the matter of transit to 
improvement has taken 
:es that as con^ared with 

■1^ of His Life from Stoaiemason’s 
lip. 316. (Hutchinson.) ifis. 


1870 the worker of to-day has secured sa; additional’hpus 
a day for himself, thanks to tte multiplying an*4 cheap<^ 
ing.of the means of communication. At Ims aladma^i 
ally increased the health of the working .hah^ for itfjTOa 
minimised the risk of a soaking on the tram|i^ to 
work, followed by ten- or twelve hours of laboui! in 
wringing garments, shivering with damp and misery, 
Mr. Broadhurst^ looks upon the present condition of 
his fellows with a lively sense of thankfulness. ' 

THF, HARO LOT OF THE lABOUR M>. ' 

Mr. Broadhurst speaks with the authority of practical' 
experience upon the question of the.representation of 
labour in Parliament. He has found, he says, Parlia¬ 
mentary life for a man of circumscribed means a life of 
drudgery and of great personal sacrifice. On an income 
of;^i5o 10,^200 it is no easy matter to live and at the. 
same time attend to the many duties which fall to the lot 
of a labour member. Mr. Broadhurst is strongly in 
favour of payment of members. Without it the most 
rigid economy can,: hardly make both ends meet. For 
many years after Mr. Broadhurst entered Parliament his 
wife was his only tailor. He never s'.iccumbcd to the 
temptations of evening dress even when on a visit to 
Sandringham, and actually managed to avoid the snares 
of Court dress, when a Minister of the Crown, by a per- 
.sonal petition to the Sovereign. 

KING EDWARD AS HOST. 

Mr. Broadhurst has some interesting things to say 
about men he has known. There is, for example, a 
delightful description of King Edward’s genial affability 
as a host at Sandringham. The delicate question of 
dress had been surmounted and Mr. Broadhurst spent a 
week end as the Prince’s guest;— 

On lily arrival his Royal Highness personally conductwl me 
lo my rooms, made a careful inspeelion to see tliat all was 
rigbl, stokeil the fires and then, after satisfying liimself that 
all .my wants were provided for, withdrew and left ime for 
the night. In order to meet the ilifliculties in the matter of 
dress, dinner was served ’ to me in my own room every night. 
During the visit we walkeil and talked and inspected nearly 
every feature of the estate including the stables, the kenneK 
and the dairy farm. But what pleased me most was a visit we 
paid to several cottages on the estate. The Prince took an 
evident pride in the lieauty and comfort of the homes of his 
people, and I was particularly struck by the scrupulous courtesy 
of his Royal Highness; in obtaining permission from the house¬ 
wife before cros.sing die threshold. After a long walk round 
the farms, across some fields and back to the village by the 
roadway, the Prince took me into what is called the village club, 
'fhe club is in other words the village public-house, the difference- 
being that it is not conducted for profit, A high standard 
of conduct marks the administration of the establi-slimcnt, and a 
similar behaviour is required from those visiting it. We ..oil, I 
think, a glass of ale each, and sat down in the club room', where 
we found several farm l.afiourers enjoying their half pints and thrir 
pipes. No excitement, no disturliance, no uncomfortable feeling 
was evinced by those present. N o condescension or patronage was 
displayed by the Prince ibwards his neighbours and friends. 

A GIJMP.SF. OF TMF. G. O. M. • . 

From the lime of the Bulgarian agitation onw'afd.s: 
Mr. Broadhurst frequently came' into close contact with 
Mr. Gladstone. Here is a glimpse of the Grand Old 
Man at Hawarden during the funeral Election of 1885 :— 

Dressed in ^tweeds of old times, well worn, trousers a little 
short and frayed at the bottom, he presented a totally different 
appearance to his House of Commons costume. It was only on 
his approaching me that I noticed his clothes, which in an 
ordinary man would have *been thought untidy. After the 
commencement of his conversation one did not see his covering* 
one only saw and heard his mind. 
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;i ^7, IHE WHITE PERIL. 

, ' As TKE Chinese See Us. 

To ourselves as others sc;c us is seldom a flattering, 
but may "be *a salutarj', process. Two books published 
last month enable, us to form some idea of our appear¬ 
ance wljen looked at through Chinese eyes. Many 
Europeans have described China and the Chinese, and 
it is but a fair turning of the tables sthat a Chinaman 
should set forth his view of the foreigner who, like the 
poor, is ever with him. The proceedings of the Allied 
troops at Pekin have provided the Chinese critic with 
.many an apt .illustration of the gulf which separates the 
prtffcssions and actions of Christian nations. But it is 
t« be feared that "the practice of the white man at the 
treaty ports has, for many years before the Boxer rising, 
belied the precepts of the missionary in the interior. 
It is natural that the intelligent Chinaman should com¬ 
pare one with the other and come to an unfavourable 
conclusion. 

THE SAGE OF CANTON. 

Wen Chang, whose book, “ The Chinese Crisis from 
Within ” (Richhrds), throws a flood of informing light 
upon recent events, also speaks his mind with the utmost 
plainness as to the manifold shortcomings, to use no 
stronger word, of the Imperial Court and the ruling 
race. Wen Chang is a Chinaman whose identity is con¬ 
cealed behind that pseudonym, but whose bona jides are 
vouched for by the editor of the Siuf^apore Free Press, 
in the columns of whose paper the articles originally 
appeared, lie is an ardent reformer, a disciple of Kang 
Yu Wei, the “ sage of Canton,” and an implacable foe of 
the Manchus. He writes English with marvellous 
facility and accuracy, and possesses the gift of 
making his narrative interesting as well as informing. 
The greater part of his book is devoted to a 
detailed . and intimate description of the origin 
and ' growth of the reform movement, and to 
personal sketches of the Empress Dowager and her 
advisers, tools and victims. The description of the work 
and personality of Kang Yu Wei, the leader of the re¬ 
formers, reveals to us the remarkable character of the 
individual behind the movement, and the extraordinary 
nature of the work he h.as accomplished in scattering 
broadcast throughout tihe Empire the knowledge of West¬ 
ern civilisation. Wen Chang deduces that his work and 
that of his assistants can only be compared to that done 
by the French encyclopiedis'ts. The attempts of the 
reformers of the old school to engraft the new branches 
of learning on the decayed trunk of the old. Wen Chang 
declares, have failed. The new reformers are thorough- 
gdmg iconoclasts. For the first time in Chinese history 
an organisation has been set on foot, not for the puipo.se 
of upsetting the dynasty and getting possession of the 
tax-gathering machinery, but for the enfranchisement of 
the people. 

. ’ ' RESTORE THE EMPEROR. ' ' 

* • 

W«n Chang is unsparing in his criticism of the Empress 
Dowager and the demoralised Court over which she 
reigned sd^reme. But* his detestation of the corruption 
and peculation which infested the palace is somewhat 
modified by a reluctant. admiration for the great ability 
of the woman. . It is perhaps, he says, not a little 
‘ci^itable to the fame of Yehorinala that she surmounted 
ill the enervating influences of her environment, and rose 
’superior to all'the hindrances which would have kept her 
in the background. The efimes and the vices, which 
must for ever stain her name, are but the normal incidents 
of the life of Oriental harems. But he believes that now 


she has becomd'xhe tool of .the Mhntfhu eliquei wllo^ 
she had invested with plenary powE^ It is the 
imperative duty of the Powers, he maintains, to obtain 
her fonndl abdication and the restoration to power, of the 
Emperor. Otherwise he predicts' trouble in the. future. 
The reform societies wiU become rcvolutiohaiy associa¬ 
tions, and a neat revolution will sweep over China, 
entailing untold misery pn the land and incalcy|te.lNie loss 
to.the commerce of the world. 

CHUR(?H AND GUNBOAT. 

The Chinese, as a whole, Wen Ch.mg assertk, are not 
anti-foreign, nor are they strongly opposed to foreigners. 
But the foreigner does nothing to conciliate them ; he 
does not even attempt to understand their point of view. 
He rides rough-shod over their bcliefr and prejudices, 
and is ever ready to enforce his rights with the mailed 
fist. Nor docs Wen Chang exclude the nigssionaries from 
this censure. He complains that they do not adapt 
themselves to conditions and social customs. They are 
an imperium in intperio, propagating a strange faith 
and alienating the people from that of their ancestors. 
They are not amenable to Chinese laws, and it is difficult 
for the Chinese to dissociate them from the secular power 
whose gunboats seem ever ready to appicar on behalf 
of the priests. A Chinaman when he becomes a Christian 
practically ceases to be a Chinaman ; he no longer forms 
a part of the national life. Wen Chang confidently states- 
that the Christian religion, maintained at such a great cost 
in China, will tumble to pieces the .monient political., 
advantages are dissociated from the Church. 

SAVE US FROM OUR TOIENDS. 

The conditions of “ extra-territoriality ” are for ever 
creating friction. These privileges are guaranteed .in 
treaties which it is very questionable whether the high 
Manchus ever study, and it is even doubtful whether 
some of them arc to be found in Pekin. The great mass 
of the people arc profoundly ignorant of their p»‘ovisioiis, 
and would not regard them as binding if thr 
for they have not been parties to any ag*- 
between the foreigners and the Manchv 
both missionaries and merchants, arc 
fluenccs. They are like prolongation- 
wherever they penetrate they carry wi 
and power of the great unknown ft 
Chinese authorities cannot control 
ments, and yet are bound to pre 
mob. The result is disastrous : — 

Innumerable questions of poachim 
interests, encroachments on family 
alienation, disregard of pure decc 
ViatUmal point of view, are for ever ’ 
time after time driven the m 
individuals to deeds of violence, 
only peace. They ask to be 1 
blessings of their humble toil, anc 
peoples of tlic world to save the 
disregarding scriptural injunctio- 
a perpetual menace to permanen 
' If the white man looks upr - 
Peril, has not the Chinam- 
the European as the White 

If any reader desires 
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